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CHAP.  I. 

all  things  together,  even  such  as  had  been 
discussed  in  another  place.  To  those  who 
ask  now,  were  the  middle  ages  remarkable 
for  having  produced  a multitude  of  pacific 
men  ? it  would  be  a sufficient  reply  if  we 
referred  them  to  the  former  books,  in 
which  they  have  seen  that  men  in  those 
ages  possessed  in  rich  abundance  the  first 
six  of  these  graces ; for  this  being  proved, 
it  is  a necessary  consequence  that  they 
were,  indeed,  the  sons  of  peace.  Clearly 
there  must  have  been  much  peace  to  the 
poor  in  spirit  and  the  meek  ; for  if,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  latter  verified  the  promise, 
“ Omnis  locus  quern  calcaverit  pes,  vester 
erit,”*  they  were,  as  St.  Bernardino  of 
Sienna  distinguishes,  “pacifically  consti- 
tuted the  lords  of  the  world.”  As  clearly 
there  must  have  been  peace  to  the  blessed 
mourners  who  found  it  in  their  detachment 
from  the  world  and  in  their  tears ; to  those 
also  who  so  loved  the  divine  law  as  to 
thirst  after  its  universal  reign ; to  those, 
again,  whom  mercy  and  love  necessarily 
rendered  peace-makers ; and,  finally,  to 
those  who  had  obtained  that  wisdom  from 
above  which  St.  James  describes  as  being 
first  pacific,  and  which  St  Augustin  as- 
cribes to  the  pacific,  in  whom  all  things 
are  ordered,  and  no  motion  rebels  against 
reason,  but  all  things  obey  the  spirit  of 
man  as  he  obeys  God,  whom  to  see  is  to 
see  peace. 


W we  have  turned  to  the 
seventh  circle  of  beatitude 
our  ascending  step, — 
though  had  we  not  assu- 
rance that  still  two  lines 
were  to  be  passed,  we 
might  suppose  that  all 
htd  been  already  seen.  We  are,  in  truth, 
90  near  the  sum  of  blessedness,  that  sepa- 
rate lights  are  swallowed  up  in  the  universal 
radiance.  Encompassed  with  a perfumed 
sir  of  such  sweet  intensity,  we  shall  not 
easily  be  able  to  distinguish  the  fragrance 
of  any  fresh  flowers  of  the  divine  garden. 
As  a man,  who  has  travelled  over  much  of 
the  earth,  considers  how  he  has  been  in 
this  place  and  in  that,  and  ponders  many 
things,  bo  we,  having  in  our  memory  the 
children  of  grace  who  inherited  the  first 
, six  promises  from  the  mountain,  may  feel 
it  almost  superfluous  now  to  ask  where 
! are  those  to  whom  were  made  the  seventh, 
or  that  which  is  the  complement  of  all. 
We  have  already  seem  them.  If,  in- 
deed, we  sought  to  imitate  the  style  of 
geometricians,  we  might  consent  to  this 
wggestion  and  conclude  our  history  here ; 
for  in  their  lessons  they  take  for  granted 
whatever  has  been  taught  before,  and  pro- 
ceed to  explain  only  that  on  which  they 
hme  not  already  written.  But  we  would 
ttwr  rather  that  of  the  philosophers,  who, 
aa  me  of  their  own  number  sayB,  accept 
whatever  comes  to  their  hand,  and  heap 


• Dent,  xl 
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Nevertheless,  we  will  not  content  our-  wars,  and  violence,  and  confusion.  The 


selves  with  such  an  answer ; but  to  illus- 
trate from  history  the  two  sentences  which 
yet  remain,  we  shall  devote  separate  books ; 
and  if  our  wish  may  be  fulfilled,  although 
we  have  thus  seen  before  that  men  in  ages 
of  faith  were  eminently  the  lovers  of  divine 
peace,  and  the  blessed  sufferers  for  sake 
of  justice,  we  shall  still  adduce  historic 
proof  for  each  of  these  propositions  sepa- 
rately. 

Not  without  a mystery,  according  to  the 
gloss  adduced  by  St  Bemardine  of  Sienna, 
is  the  beatitude  of  peace  ranked  in  the 
seventh  degree ; for  in  the  sabbath  of  true 
rest  will  be  given  true  peace.  And  St. 
Ambrose  6hows  how  justly  it  follows  the 
beatitude  of  the  clean  of  heart ; since  it  is 
only  when  the  interior  has  been  purified 
that  men  can  begin  to  enjoy  that  peace 
which  they  can  then  impart  to  others. 
The  order  of  history  after  the  sermon  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  mount  will  not  be  found 
to  exclude  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
love  and  possession  of  divine  peace.  The 
wise,  the  great,  the  unforgotten, — those 
who  wore  mitres,  and  helms,  and  crowns, 
— were  all  encompassed  with  it.  What 
others  gained  who  with  no  less  purity 
walked  in  the  way  of  God  unnoticed,  may 
be  learned  from  him  who  prophesied  of 
old  that  such  should  dwell  in  peace  upon 
the  earth  ;*  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  his- 
torian who  has  profoundly  studied  the 
character  of  the  ages  of  faith,  who  is  of  all 
men  the  best  qucdified  to  explain  the  true 
nature  of  this  divine  state,  and  to  appre- 
ciate its  felicity.  He  best  can  tell  how 
sweet  to  the  generations  of  men  is  peace  ; 
he  best  can  show  how  to  cultivate,  preserve, 
and  impart  tranquillity ; so  that  when  re- 
ferring men  to  the  thoughts  and  manners 
of  Catholic  ages,  his  counsel  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  that  spirit  which 
cried  to  Dante  and  his  guide, 

" If  ye  desire  to  mount, 

Here  must  ye  turn : this  way  he  goes, 

Who  goes  in  quest  of  peace.”  f 

To  men,  -however,  who  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  that  history,  and  who  judge  only 
from  the  reports  that  pass  current  when- 
ever the  voice  of  modern  sophists  has 
prevailed,  there  will  seem  to  interpose  an 
objection  of  immense  difficulty ; for  they 
are  persuaded  that  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  contains  nothing  but  the  spectacle 
of  social  chaos,  an  uninterrupted  course  of 


historians,  like  the  poets  of  our  days,  sing 
the  misery  of  man,  and,  like  the  fallen 
angels  in  Miltons  hell,  lament  the  destiny 
which  is  to  them  unknown ; but,  like  them 
also,  “ their  song  is  partial.”  Nevertheless, 
however  we  may  be  convinced  that  their 
view  in  this  respect  is  mistaken,  we  cannot 
be  dispensed  from  seeking  to  prove  that  it 
is  so ; and,  therefore,  from  this  elevation 
where  we  stand,  our  steps  must  lead  us 
back  awhile  to  regions  of  sin  and  darkness, 
and  to  those  scenes  of  horror  which  modem 
writers  love  to  unfold. 

That  wars  and  violence  should  have  been 
found  in  ages  of  faith  is  an  observation 
which  affords  no  ground  for  combating  the 
truth  that  is  to  be  illustrated  in  this  book 
respecting  the  multitude  of  those  who  in- 
herited the  blessing  pronounced  upon  the 
pacific  by  our  Divine  Saviour.  Under  the 
religion  of  Him  who  said  He  came  “ not 
to  send  peace  upon  earth  but  a sword,”  and 
who  never  promised  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  world  and  of  material  prosperity, 
the  reign  of  temporal  order  can  never  be 
considered  as  an  accurate  criterion  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  approximation  of  ages 
to  the  true  end  of  man.  The  peace  which 
He  offered  was,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
something  different  from  this  temporal  ex- 
ternal order  which  many  enthusiasts,  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church,  proposed  to 
establish.  During  the  ages  of  faith  all 
who  heard  the  Church  were  perfectly  aware 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  men  there 
must  be  wars  and  disorders  to  punish, 
correct,  and  try  the  human  race.  If  in  the 
Church  of  God,  for  which  Christ  died, 
there  must  be  heresies,  what  Christian 
could  be  scandalized  at  finding  hoiTors 
affecting  the  material  order  in  the  world, 
for  which  Christ  did  not  pray?  St.  Theresa 
was  told  by  a spiritual  man  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  the  evil  which  is  committed 
by  men  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  but  that 
he  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  that  they 
did  not  cause  much  greater.*  Intel vals 
of  order,  breathings,  as  it  were,  would 
occur,  but  nothing  more.  “We  shall  rest 
during  a certain  number  of  days,  but;  on 
the  next  we  shall  fight  again;”  and  in 
saying  this  to  Achilles  Priam  relates  the 
history  of  the  world.  What  Tacitus  says 
on  the  death  of  Vitellius  might  be  its 
motto  : “ Rather  war  ceased  than  peace 
began.”!  “Dum  paci  dat  tempus  hiems” 

• 'Castle  of  the  Soul,  chap.  i. 
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1 vag  all  that  Caesar  promised  ;•  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  not  a singular  epoch  when  men 
| might  reckon  summers,  like  Thucydides, 
by  wars.  It  is  a fond  desire,  therefore,  of 
the  poet  to  find  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness where  rumour  of  unsuccessful  or  suc- 
I cessful  war  may  never  reach  him  more. 

| Pindar,  indeed,  had  said  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  they  lived 
| apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed 
by  the  revengeful  Nemesis.f  But,  however 
heroes  and  their  feats  fatigued  the  former, 
he  was  forced  to  see  that  in  every  heart  are 
sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war.  “ Is 
it  a thing  possible  that  this  world  should 
be  at  peace  ?”  asks  the  author  of  the  Tree  of 
Battles,  and  he  answers,  “ Truly  it  is 
not  Nature  herself,”  he  continues  in  his 
quaint  but  forcible  style,  “by  difference 
of  complexions  causes  war.  Let  there  be 
two  seigneurs  in  a country,  one  is  of  one 
complexion,  the  other  of  another.  One  loves 
justice,  the  other  simony  ; one  loves  mer- 
chants, the  other  men  of  arms  and  pillage. 
One  inclines  to  peace,  the  other  to  war ; 
one  sides  by  the  King  of  France,  the  other 
by  the  King  of  England.  Then,  supposing 
them  in  an  hotel  together,  one  likes  to  eat 
early,  the  other  late;  one  to  speak  too  much, 
the  other  to  listen ; one  likes  white  wine, 
the  other  red ; and  thus  in  consequence  of 
the  complexion  of  human  bodies  scarcely 
can  there  be  accordance  in  this  world. 
God,  indeed,  can  make  peace  everywhere  ; 
for  he  can  make  all  men  good  and  wise, 
and  for  such  men  it  will  not  be  impossible 
to  remain  at  peace ; for  the  wise  man  is 
, k»rd  of  his  stars,  and  if  by  carnal  inclina- 
tions he  should  be  bent  to  war,  by  the 
virtue  of  wisdom  he  can  surmount  the  in- 
dication of  the  flesh ; but  the  number  of 
the  unwise  is  great,  and  therefore,  war  must 
follow. "j  Nor  is  overmuch  importance 
j attached  to  trifles  in  this  curious  passage. 
Sparta  sent  out  a great  armament  against 
Polycrates  of  Samos,  in  order,  as  Herodotus 
*ays,  to  revenge  the  plunder  of  a cauldron 
acd  a breast-plate.  “ Here  bread  makes 
psaoe  for  you,”  says  St.  Augustin.  “ Take 
*^ay  bread,  and  see  what  a war  will  be 
| within  you.”§  The  mere  interview  be- 
ll *ween  worldly  chiefs  has  produced  great 

I borders.  Such  was  the  consequence  of 
I fiat  between  Don  Fernando  IV.  of  Cas- 
tfe,  and  Denis  of  Portugal,  his  father- 
I ^at  Between  Philip  I.  and 

l|  Fernando.  Between  Hector  and 

* J-vaa  ii.  ♦ Pyth.  x.  56. 

I I*,  Aibie  des  BataiDes.  } In  Psalm  xxxiii. 


Achilles  there  was  mortal  anger  which 
nothing  but  death  could  appease,  on  account 
of  no  other  cause,  if  you  can  believe  the 
poet,  but  that  the  highest  virtue  was  in 
both.*  Strange  virtue  as  it  would  have 
been  deemed  in  ages  of  faith,  but,  perhaps, 
consistent  with  all  that  fallen  nature  yields : 
the  most  amiable  of  ancient  poets  ascribes 
to  youth  in  happiest  times,  as  a matter  of 
indifference,  the  occupation  of  either  cul- 
tivating the  soil  or  of  shaking  towns  with 
war.*f*  The  schoolmen  see  the  necessity 
of  the  evil  from  estimating  the  confusion 
within  the  human  heart.  “ What  a per- 
turbation of  internal  peace !”  exclaims 
Richard  of  St.  Victor ; “ thoughts  contra- 
dict thoughts,  and  affections  resist  affec- 
tions; and  contrary  emotions  meet  Nation 
rises  against  nation ; the  evil  are  divided 
against  themselves,  and  the  Lord  makes 
the  Egyptians  contend  against  Egyptians. 
Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  good 
sometimes  rise  against  the  good,  and  a 
man  fights  against  his  brother  and  against 
his  friend ; and  each  one  would  devour  the 
flesh  of  his  own  arm.  From  weakness  of 
the  head  and  will,  the  good  often  rise  against 
the  good,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  they  contend 
with  each  other  in  many  battles  and  sedi- 
tions ; and  never  in  any  state  during  this 
life  can  there  be  found  a firm  peace  or  a 
perfect  rest.”+  “ Yes,”  exclaims  Petrarch, 
“such  is  the  lot  of  all  that  are  born,  to  be 
ever  exposed  to  battle  either  against  foreign 
or  domestic  foes.  Our  first  and  last  hope 
must  be  Christ.”}  “ Genoa  would  be  a 
happy  city/’says  its  historian,  “if  it  could 
be  proclaimed  to  be  without  con  diets  against 
foreign  enemies;  but  no  such  state  can 
exist  for  the  reason  that  no  mortal  can  be 
supremely  happy, ”||  or  as  Spenser  says, 
“ that  blisse  may  not  abide  in  state  of 
mortall  men.”  St.  Avitus  replies  to  Aure- 
lien,  who  had  congratulated  him  on  some 
interval  of  rest  amidst  the  invasion  and 
domination  of  the  Burgundians,  “Yes, 
doubtless  it  is  a manifest  sign  of  prosperity, 
however  fugitive  and  weak,  to  be  able  to 
receive  news  from  one’s  friends ; but  this 
diluvian  tempest  of  events  and  disasters 
which  you  describe  can  never  wholly  cease 
from  agitating  human  things  so  long  as 
we  sail  on  the  ocean  of  the  world.  If, 
then,  we  are  allowed  a moment  for  breath 
in  these  calamities,  we  must  perceive  it  is 


• Hor.  Sat.  i.  7.  ♦ .fin.  ix.  606. 


{ De  Statu  Interioris  Hominis,  1.  i.  c.  17.  19. 
\ Epist.  x.  12. 

jj  Stelle  Annalea  Genuenaea,  Lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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a suspension,  but  not  a termination,  of  our 
dangers — a little  gleam  of  light,  less  to  dis- 
sipate than  to  reveal  our  miseries,  in  order 
that  our  souls  may  be  the  more  tempered 
to  suffering.  Cease,  then,  to  regard  these 
evils  as  finished;  and  let  not  prosperity 
elevate  or  adversity  depress  you,  and  hope 
for  no  port  till  you  arrive  at  the  world 
where  tranquillity  will  reign  for  ever.”* 
Even  when  there  is  not  war  either  between 
nations  or  between  kings,  between  kings 
and  people  or  monarchies  and  republics,  still 
to  vex  man's  peaceful  state  there  must  be 
battle  between  the  two  forms  of  the  human 
intelligence,  between  faith  and  rebellious 
reason,  those  two  distinct  powers  having 
each  their  chiefs,  their  assemblies,  their 
pulpits,  and  mysteries ; for  with  the  world 
began  a war  which  will  finish  with  the 
world,  and  not  before — that  between  faith 
or  the  Catholic  power,  and  negation  or  the 
rationalist  power  serving  a rebellious  will, 
the  one  descending  from  God  through  the 
patriarchs  and  the  Jews  to  Christ,  the 
other  from  the  demon  through  all  those 
who  have  imitated  hiB  pride.  History  is 
nothing  else  but  the  narrative  of  this  in- 
terminable struggle.  “ Impiorum  omnium 
caput  Diabolus  est,”  says  St  Gregory.  So 
the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles  asks, 
“ Where  was  the  first  battle  ?”  and  an- 
swers, “ in  heaven,  when  an  angel  rebelled 
against  the  sovereign  Lord  God  ; and  truly 
it  is  no  great  marvel  that  in  this  lower 
world  there  should  be  many  great  and 
marvellous  wars  and  battles,  since  even 
above  in  heaven  there  were  wars  and  bat- 
tles. ”f  This  great  battle  was  not  fought, 
however,  with  material  arms.  “It  was,” 
says  Bossuet,  “ a conflict  of  thoughts  and 
of  sentiments.  The  angel  of  pride  said, 
Let  us  do  our  own  will  like  God;  and 
Michael  asked  on  the  contrary,  Who  is 
like  God?  whence  is  his  name.”  The 
war  in  heaven  was  soon  finished,  but  it 
broke  out  afresh  within  the  human  heart, 
where  the  demons  hoped  to  re-establish 
their  former  empire.  When  there  were 
only  four  persons  in  the  world,  one  of  them 
slew  his  brother.  The  conclusion  which 
the  philosopher  comes  to,  had  been  drawn 
by  St  Augustin,  “ the  first  founder  of  the 
earthly  state  was  a fratricide,  and  it  is  not 
strange,”  he  adds,  “that  its  history  should 
correspond  with  that  archetype.  ”J  But  we 
need  not  leave  the  middle  ages  to  find 

♦ Epfct.  xxxiv. 

f L’Arbre  des  B&taiUes,  c.  11. 

1 De  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  5. 


profound  views  on  this  subject  Vincent 
de  Beauvais  says,  “In  Cain  began  the 
malice  of  the  reprobate — in  Abel  the 
patience  of  the  saints.  Cain  built  an 
earthly  city,  and  congregated  wealth  by  ra- 
pine and  violence,  and  invited  his  friends 
to  robbery,  and  fearing  those  whom  he  in- 
jured, on  account  of  security,  collected 
them  in  cities ; and  Cain  is  bom  before 
just  Abel,  to  show  that  in  Adam  the  whole 
human  race  is  corrupted  in  mass,  and 
that  when  any  one  from  that  mould  is 
made  a vessel  of  honour,  this  proceeds  not 
from  nature,  but  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
calling : the  studies  of  the  sons  of  Cain,” 
he  adds,  “ manifest  to  what  state  they  be- 
long.”* In  fact,  as  Frederic  Schlegel  re- 
marks, “ his  decendants  are  distinguished 
in  all  the  original  records  and  traditions 
of  mankind  by  a skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  in  working  of  metals,  by  a turbulent 
and  warlike  spirit,  producing  at  last  the 
race  of  giants.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
family  of  Seth  are  traced  by  the  character- 
istics of  piety,  reverence,  virtue,  and  peace- 
ableness ! These  two  races  of  men  are 
marked  in  profane  monuments,  as  well  as 
in  holy  writ.”f 

Under  these  two  different  forms,  the 
race  of  men  is  presented  in  all  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  world.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  a devout  race  seeking  God,  loving 
peace,  enjoying  long  life  in  a patriarchal 
condition  of  simplicity,  yet  not  without  a 
deep  wisdom,  as  may  be  learned,  not  merely 
from  perishable  rolls  of  writing,  but  from 
durable  monuments  of  stone.  On  the 
other  hand,  a colossal  race,  of  strong, 
mighty,  wicked  sons  of  God's,  of  heaven- 
assaulting-giants,  as  they  appear  in  our 
later  heroic  fables.  This  division  of  men 
into  two  opposite  kinds,  mutually  opposed 
and  hostile,  forms  the  real  contents  of  the 
whole  of  early  history.  As  soon  as  this 
division  of  mankind  had  taken  place,  and 
two  wills  arisen  in  them,  one  a godly,  or 
at  least,  a will  desiring  God,  and  the  other 
a natural,  desiring  only  nature,  passionate 
and  disordered  will,  it  is  immediately  ob- 
servable, that  the  human  race  takes  two 
different  and  opposite  directions,  separat- 
ing from  each  other.  Although  that  oppo- 
sition was  pointed  out  as  a difference  of 
stem,  and  a division  of  two  people,  yet  it 
was  never  the  main  point  to  remark  it  as 
a mere  distinction  between  a noble  and  a 
weak  race  of  men,  as  later  writers  have 


* Vincent  Bel.  Spec.  Hist  i.  57. 
f Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  L i.  52. 
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done  in  reference  to  the  Celtic  tribes.  In 
the  olden  times,  it  was  much  more  an 
* opposition  of  mind,  and  of  the  spiritual 
1 disposition,  than  a bare  difference  of  origi- 
i nal  stock,  which  divided  the  world  into  two 
| divisions,  each  hostile  and  combating  the 
! other.  However  far  removed  in  time  from 
| the  present,  M they  may  be  regarded,”  he 
. proceeds  to  say,  “ as  answering  to  the  two 
parties  divided  in  their  belief,  only  in 
I another  form  and  manner,  and  under  other 
1 relations  from  what  now  exists.  It  was,  in 
j a word,  the  opposition  of  religion  and  irre- 
ligion,  but  on  the  vast  scale  of  the  original 
world,  and  accompanied  with  the  gigantic 
power  which  the  oldest  traditions  com - 
memorate.”* 

These  are  the  giants  spoken  of  in  the 
prophecies,  from  which  the  Church  reads, 
who  were  from  the  beginning,  knowing 
1 war,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  chosen,  an 
allusion  to  whom  explains  the  saying  of 
Montaigne,  that  there  is  more  difference 
between  some  men  and  others,  than  be- 
tween some  men  and  some  beasts.  There 
were,  moreover,  other  considerations,  to 
I convince  thoughtful  Christians,  in  the  ages 
I of  faith,  that  the  world  could  never  enjoy 
uninterrupted  tranquillity.  One  of  them 
thus  sung— 

u Xanqoam  belia  bonis,  nimqu&m  discrim ina 
desunt; 

Et  cum  quo  certet  mens  pia  semper  habet.” 

“If  it  be  asked,”  says  another,  “ what  are 
the  causes  of  there  being  so  many  wars  in 
the  world  ? I answer,  that  they  are  all  for 
I the  sins  of  the  people,  to  punish  which 
| God  permits  wars.  Men  of  arms  are  the 
! scourge  of  God,  by  his  permission  to  punish 
1 aimers,  and  to  do  execution  upon  them 
1 in  this  world,  as  the  devils  of  hell  do  in 
t the  Dext”f  “ Times  of  war,”  says  St. 

Augustin,  “ are  according  as  God  judges 
I fitting,  to  punish  the  human  race.”J  They 
1 ire  also  to  correct  it : therefore,  the  same 
' great  doctor  said  to  the  men  around  him, 
•*  Scipio  wished  you  to  be  terrified  by  an 
j enemy,  lest  you  should  give  way  to  luxury. 
Now  that  you  are  ground  down  by  an 
enemy,  you  do  not  even  repress  it.  Per- 
didistisutilitatem  calamitatis,  et  miserrimi 
. fteti  estis,  et  pessimi  permansistis.”§ 

“Sadness,”  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
ms,  “when  it  is  chastized  by  God,  tries  to 
[mease  not  its  own  conscience,  but  His 

• ttifaophie  der  Geschichte,  L 55. 

t L'lstae  dea  Bwt&illes. 

J DvCif.  Dei,  v.  22.  $ Id.  i.  33. 


justice,  and  fears  not  to  adduce  in  His 
reproach  what  God  prepares  for  its  correc- 
tion, and  as  it  were,  a medicine  for  its 
special  disease  : what  so  impious,  what  so 
alien  from  true  piety  !”*  But  still  the  end 
is  fulfilled.  “ By  adversity,”  as  he  ob- 
serves, “ the  reprobate  are  punished,  but 
not  corrected ; while  by  adversity  the  good 
are  corrected  from  their  evil,  or  are  pro- 
moted to  better  things. ”f  “ Hence,”  as 
St.  Augustin  remarks,  “ God  sometimes 
executes  his  good  will  by  making  use  of 
the  evil  will  of  wicked  men.”J  For  as  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences  shows,  “ the  will 
of  God  is  always  fulfilled  by  man,  whither- 
soever he  turns  himself. ”§  From  this 
knowledge  it  followed,  that  in  ages  of 
faith  a poet  would  not,  like  Virgil,  invoke 
with  surprise  the  muse,  to  tell  him  what 
anger  of  the  deity  “insignem  pietate  virum, 
tot  adire  labores  impulerit.”|| 

Hear  how  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
speak : — “ Thus  was  the  good  king  Philip 
de  Valois  a true  Catholic,  therefore,  our 
Lord  wished  him  to  have  pain  and  tribu- 
lation in  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might 
reign  with  him  after  death  for  ever.1T  With- 
out such  trials,  there  could  be  no  exercise 
of  fortitude,  which  is  the  science  of  endur- 
ing contrary  and  formidable  things!** 
Still  less  would  a poet  then  have  referred, 
like  Cowper,  to  the  long  security  of  his 
country  from  war,  while  inflicting  it  upon 
other  nations,  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  it  was  especially  favoured  by  God, 
addressing  it  in  lines  like  his. 

**  Peculiar  is  the  grace  by  thee  possess’d, 

Thy  foes  implacable,  thy  land  at  rest ; 

Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas, 

And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease." 

He  speaks  as  if  under  the  old  law,  not 
the  new,  which  imposes  penance  on  nations 
as  on  men.  During  ages  of  faith,  in  times 
of  overwhelming  disaster,  as  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  some  minds,  not  firmly 
settled  in  its  doctrine,  were  troubled  and 
filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  providential 
government  of  the  world,  there  rose  up 
men  to  repeat  and  develop  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustin.  Such  were  a Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  a Salvien  of  Marseilles,  a St. 
Eucher  of  Lyons,  who  philosophized  like 
him  on  the  invasions  and  wars  of  the  bar- 
barians. “ These  wars  and  desolations,” 

• Annot.  in  Ps.  xxv. 
f De  Contemplatione,  ii.  e.  19. 

£ Enchir.  24.  $ Lib.  i.  diet.  4£. 

||  AEn.i.10.  % Ad.  An.  1350. 

••  Cicero  TuscuL  iv. 
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says  a writer  in  the  year  890,  alluding  to 
the  Huns  in  a letter  to  the  bishop  of  Verdun, 
“ are  sent  to  punish  our  sius  and  lead  us  to 
mercy.  In  all  ages  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  that  eud.  Blessed  Gregory,  in 
the  close  of  his  book  ‘on  Ezechiel,’  deplores 
the  calamities  of  his  times,  saying,  on  all 
sides  we  are  encompassed  with  swords,  and 
with  imminent  danger  of  death.  Blessed 
father  Augustin  reproves  a bishop  for  lament- 
ing over  much  the  ruin  of  his  city,”  and 
says,  “non  est  magnus  qui  magnum  putat 
quod  corruunt  lapides  et  moriuntuv  mor- 
tales.”* * * §  In  1330,  an  historian  of  Pavia 
says,  “though  our  city  is  now  oppressed 
with  discords,  let  our  objectors  know  that 
God  has  indicted  these  dissensions  on  it  as 
on  a city  that  He  loves  and  wishes  to  correct 
in  mercy ; for  doubtless  the  machinations  of 
these  sons  of  Belial,  who  by  His  just  per- 
mission have  risen  up  amongst  ns,  will  only 
conduce  to  enhance  the  crown  of  the  good.”f 

That  wars  and  troubles  were  unavoidable, 
had  been  recognised,  notwithstanding  the 
vain  Roman  formula,^  by  the  ancient  sages 
and  poets,  who  endeavoured  also  to  trace 
the  evil  to  its  source.  Plato  finds  it  in  the 
body,  which  in  fact,  explains  best  the  poet’s 
words,  “ et  multis  utile  bellum.”§  “Wars," 
he  says,  “ proceed  from  the  love  of  riches,” 
and  we  are  compelled  to  gain  riches  on 
account  of  the  body,  rd  xpq/Mira  dvayKa- 
£ 6ftt6a  tcraaSai  did  ri  <r<b/za.||  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  shows  this  from  holy  writ.  Property 
causes  strife,  as  appears  from  the  shepherds 
of  Abraham  and  of  Lot,^I  and  those  of 
Isaac  and  of  Gerara.**  Hence,  the  poet 
says — 

“ Si  duo  de  nostris  tollas  pronomina  rebus, 
Prcelia  cessarent,  pax  sine  lite  foret.” 

The  type  of  a multiude  in  all  ages  is  the 
dealer  in  crests  for  helmets,  with  the  Greek 
poet,  who  tells  Trugseus  that  the  peace  has 
ruined  him,  dvruiktads  pov  tt)v  T€\vtjv  koI  rov 
/Siov.ft  Such  was  Auguto,  and  we  should 
thank  Italians  for  so  concealing  his  English 
name,  who  replied  to  the  Pax  tecum  of  two 
friars,  who  came  to  see  him  at  the  castle  of 
Montecchio,  may  God  deprive  you  of  alms  ! 
explaining  afterwards  his  reply,  by  remind- 

*  Ap.  Martene  Vet.  Script.  Collect,  tom.  i. 
p.  230. 

t Anon.  Ticinens.  de  Laudibus  Papiae,  22.  ap. 
Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xi. 

% Dionys.  Halic.  Lib.  vi.  Procop.  Lib.  i. 

§ Lucnn.  i.  ty  Ph®do,  66. 

% Gen.  xiii. 

••  Gen.  xxvi.  Compend.  Theol. 

ft  Aristoph.  Pax,  1212. 


ing  them  that  he  lived  by  war,  like  the 
Roman  conqueror  who  was  an  enemy  wher- 
ever any  money  could  be  extracted,*  and 
like  others  too  whom  we  need  not  mention.  > 

“ Anna  placent  miscrie,  detritaque  commoda  luxu, 

Vulueribus  rep&rantur.” 

Such  men  by  violence  would  seek  the 
fortune  of  the  Cid  and  his  companions,  who 
went  to  the  king’s  court  upon  mules,  and 
who  returned  upon  horses.  iEschylus  only 
states  the  fact,  that  the  Furies  wish  to  be 
fellow  inhabitants  of  the  same  city  with 
Minerva,  f Virgil  speaks  of  her — 

** Cui  tristia  bella, 

lroque,  insidiecque,  et  crimina  noxia  cordi.” 

Addressing  that  direful  enemy,  he  says, 

“ you  can  arm  brothers  of  one  mind  against 
each  other,  and  diffuse  hatred  and  misery 
through  houses,” — “ tibi  nomina  inille,  Mille 
nocendi  artes.”J  He  again  represents  the 
type  of  a large  class  of  men  that  will  always 
exist,  in  him  who  says— 

“ Aut  pugnam,  aut  aliquid  jam  dudum  invadere 
magnum, 

Mena  agitat  mihi,  nec  placida  contenta  qniete 
est.”§ 

Yet  to  fate  he  ascribes  it,  for  with  a deep  | 
groan  ^neas  says,  “ Nos  alias  bine  ad 
lacrimas  eadem  horrida  belli  Fata  vocant.”|] 
In  ages  of  faith,  the  poet  had  a refuge,  “ a 
stonny  star  rules  this  place,”  says  Petrarch, 

“ against  which  the  best  remedy  is  flight. 
But  alas ! whither  can  we  fly  from  the 
thunder  of  fortune  ? One  resolution  I have 
come  to,  that  the  peace  which  we  seek  in 
vain  from  without,  we  seek  within  us ; and 
that  which  the  world  hath  not,  we  implore 
from  God.’^J  Lucan,  whom  Dante  saw  so 
high  advanced, *•  enumerates  all  the  causes 
which  impelled  to  arms  the  raging  people, 
and  drove  peace  from  the  world.  He  speaks 
of  wealth,  new  manners,  luxury,  prodigality, 
feasting,  the  dread  of  poverty,  the  desire  of 
joining  field  to  field,  unbridled  passions,  and 
of  Rome  not  able  to  bear  herself,  “Nec  se 
Roma  ferens.”  Passions,  indeed,  as  another 
keen  observer  says,  were,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
fruitful  source  of  war,f  f before  and  after 
Helen,  for  whose  sake  so  long  the  time  was 
fraught  with  evil.  And  equally  inseparable 

• Petron.  Arbit.  de  Bell.  Civ. 

f Eumen.  916.  { ASneid.  vii.  335. 

$ ASneid.  ix.  186.  ||  JEneid,  xi.  95. 

jj  Epist.  Lib.  x.  7. 
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from  this  present  life  is  that  darkness  which 
mvolved  the  mind  of  Scipio  or  of  the  poet 
Ennius,  which  makes  him  boast,  that  by  the 
slaughter  of  enemies  he  had  opened  for 
j himself  a way  to  heaven.  That  the  fallen 
, nature  of  man  is  blindly  amorous  of  war 
J was  well  known  to  historians  of  the  ancient 
| world.  "There  being  a numerous  youth.” 

, says  Thucydides  of  the  states  of  Greece, 

; “they  were  pushed  on  to  waT  with  eagerness,” 
tppmro  is rbv  inSkfpo**  In  the  year  1412  the 
old  men  and  the  young  disputed  in  Padua 
as  to  whether  they  should  make  waT  or  not 
upon  Vicenza.  "Let  there  be  peace,”  said 
the  former;  "peace,  to  which  every  man 
lends  finally.”  "Let  there  be  war,”  cried 
the  latter,  and  their  voice  prevailed ; so  that 
no  one  could  speak  of  peace  in  Padua  with- 
out danger  of  death.  + It  is  something  to 
. find  one  point  here  in  the  dissent  of  the  aged 
! oo  which  the  resemblance  fails  to  that  pic- 
ture by  the  Greek  historian,  who  says,  that 
i of  the  Athenians,  both  young  and  old  were 
| smitten  with  the  love  of  that  unhappy  expe- 
! dition  against  Sicily;  though  the  rest  is 
sufficiently  similar,  for  he  says  that  if  any 

I man  disapproved  of  it  he  was  induced  to  keep 
bis  opinions  to  himself,  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  thought  disaffected  to  the  state.  So  it 

* set  out  amidst  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and 
i libations  to  the  gods,  and  the  cheers  of  an 
enthusiastic  multitude,  and  the  chaunt  of 
pasons  that  rose  simultaneous  from  the  sea 
| j and  from  the  shore.  J It  is  certain  that  there 
is  in  men  an  inclination  to  kill  and  to  destroy. 

, j Lucan  says  that  Caesars  soldiers  were  at  first 
reluctant  to  march  against  their  couutry,  but 

I I that  they  were  recalled  by  the  direful  love  of 
wm ; and  he  says  that  Caesar  himself  loved 
wits  for  the  sake  of  wars.  Some,  conversant 
with  later  times,  will  think  that  we  need  not 
go  back  to  Caesar  to  hear  those  words  as- 
cribed to  him.  " In  vain  would  storms  rage 
if  no  forest  intervened  to  feel  their  force : the 

; frame  would  expire  if  it  met  not  obstacle,  so 
j to  have  no  enemies  would  injure  me,  and  I 
\ should  consider  it  a loss  if  those  did  not 
j rebel  whom  I could  subdue  by  arms.”  As 
I De  Maiatre  says,  "Man  sometimes  kills 
i for  killing  sake.  Proud  and  terrible  king, 
| nothing  can  resist  him.”  There  are  many 
I nations  of  savages,  as  the  Pere  Lafiteau  re- 
!’  marks,  who  caunot  exist  without  fighting. 

Cesar  himself  is  an  instance,  who,  as  the 
| poet  says,  " Furious  in  arms,  rejoices  in 
having  no  way  unless  by  bloodshed : has 

• Lib.  iL  8 
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pleasure  not  in  entering  gales  that  are  thrown 
open,  but  in  breaking  them  down,  ‘ Nullas, 
nisi  sanguine  fuso  Gaudet  habere  vias.’  ”* 
Pompey  ascribes  the  same  mind  to  all  his 
soldiers,  eager  for  battle  when  he  sought  to 
avoid  it,  " Metuunt,  ne  non  cum  sanguine 
vincant.”f 

There  is  no  age  of  the  world  secure  from 
such  images,  so  terribly  expressed  by  Homer, 
when  a hero  says,  "To  me  were  always  dear 
ships,  and  comrades,  and  wars,  and  arrows, 
and  all  the  things  which  are  bitter  to  other 
men.  To  me  these  things  are  sweet : they 
are  placed  in  my  mind  by  God,  for  each  man 
has  his  particular  delights,  which  are  dear 
to  himself  and  not  to  another.”  J There 
are  even  whole  nations  influenced  by  "that 
fierce  spirit  whose  unholy  leisure  was  soothed 
by  mischief  since  the  world  beggn.”  The 
Corinthians  said  that  the  Athenians  regarded 
rest  from  labour  as  no  less  a calamity  than 
ceaseless  toil,  and  that  it  would  be  a true 
assertion  if  any  one  affirmed,  in  brief,  that 
they  had  never  rest  themselves,  and  would 
never  suffer  other  men  to  have  resL§  But 
leaving  heathens  and  their  times,  whose  ex- 
perience was  not  unknown  to  men  in  Chris- 
tian ages,  we  may  conclude  from  the  whole, 
that  conflicts  and  disorders  so  far  from  being 
thought  by  the  latter  irreconcileable  with  the 
existence  of  the  true  religion,  seemed  to  them 
a fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  and  an  evidence 
of  its  truth.  St.  Bonaventura  shows  that 
there  is  a four-fold  war  distinguished  in 
Scripture:  "war  between  flesh  aud  spirit, 
unless  penance  pacifies  it ; war  between  man 
and  God,  unless  justice  pacifies  it ; war  be- 
tween man  and  angel,  unless  the  blessed 
incarnation  of  the  Son  is  applied  to  pacify 
it ; and  war  between  man  and  his  neighbour, 
unless  patience  pacifies  it.”||  Seek  peace, 
and  follow  it.  He  does  not  say,  adds  St. 
Augustin,  that  you  will  find  it  here;  but 
seek,  and  follow  it.  Whither  shall  I follow 
it  ? To  the  place  to  which  it  is  gone  before  : 
for  the  Lord  is  our  peace,  who  hath  ascended 
to  heaven. 

In  this  world  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  contentions  and  sorrow.^f  The 
perverse  society  of  the  impious,  observes 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  renders  our  condition 
so  uncertain,  that  the  prophet  says, " Neither 
on  entering  nor  on  leaving  the  world  is  there 
peace.”*  * 

“ S\ich  is  the  state  of  men ; thus  enter  we 

Into  this  life  of  woe,  and  end  with  miseree.” 

• Lucan,  ii.  f Id.  vii.  J Od.  xiv.  227. 

^ Thucyd.  Lib.  i.  70. 
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What  is  man  ? Pindar  will  answer,  the 
shadow  of  a dream.  What  is  man  ? Cala- 
mity itself,  says  Herodotus ; the  occasion 
of  miseries,  says  Philemon ; the  plaything 
of  fortune,  and  the  image  of  mutability,  says 
Aristotle. 

“If  you  read  all  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
sophers," says  one  who  sought  in  late  times 
to  imitate  them,  “you  will  find  that  no  one 
wrote  with  more  discernment  than  Heracli- 
tus wept,"*  Christians  in  ages  of  faith, 
had,  it  is  true,  other  views,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  a different  experience ; yet, 
contrasted  with  the  peace  within  them, 
which  enabled  them  to  discern  what  must 
be  elsewhere,  they  would,  with  a slight  re- 
serve, subscribe  to  this  description  of  the 
external  world : 

“O,  why  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  dayes  uuto  the  utmost  date, 

And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire, 
Knowing  the  miserie  of  their  estate, 

And  thousand  perills  which  them  still  awate, 
And  he  that  happie  seemes,  and  least  in  payne, 
Yet  is  as  nigh  nis  end  as  he  that  most  doth 
playne  V'f 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  after  citing  the  opinion 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  our  Lord  wept  not  be- 
cause Lazarus  was  dead,  but  because  he 
was  about  to  recall  him  to  the  misery  of 
this  life,  adds,  “which,  perchance,  was  so, 
since,  from  the  sentiment  of  true  piety 
which  he  there  possessed  as  truly  man,  he 
wept  over  the  miserable  lot  of  the  human  con- 
dition to  which  he  was  about  to  recal  Laza- 
rus." X A tragedy,  a tragedy,  were  the  words 
which  the  venerable  Dom.  Didier  de  la  Cour, 
abbot  of  S.  Venne,  was  heard  to  repeat  in 
his  last  hours.  Some  one,  who  heard  him, 
at  length  demanded,  “ Father,  do  you  wish 
to  teach  us  that  this  life  is  a tragedy,  and 
that  you  have  played  your  part  in  it?” 
He  replied  by  an  inclination  of  his  head  to 
signify  assent§  Of  the  life  of  faith,  opposed 
to  that  of  glory,  St.  Augustin  says,  “ Bona 
est,  sed  adhuc  misera."|| 

Such  reflections  are  a necessary  preparation 
for  the  sad  retrospect  which  now  awaits  us, 
to  enable  us  to  understand,  with  the  great 
poet  of  the  ages  of  faith,  “how  bitter  can 
spring  up  when  sweet  is  sown.*’  For  at  that 
retrospect,  in  reference  to  these  happy  times, 
still  we  see  the  tenor  of  man’s  woe  holds  on 
the  same.  The  glorious  city  of  God  is  placed 
amidst  the  society  of  men  living,  as  St.  Au- 
gustin says,  “after  the  manner  of  men  under 

* Heinsii  Orat.  23.  f Spenser,  iv.  3. 

t Annot.  Elucid.  Evang.  Joan. 

§ Voyage  litt  de  Deux  B£n£dict  106. 
jj  Tract.  124.  in  Joan. 


the  domination  of  rebel  angels."*  To  fe 
generations,  therefore,  of  the  peaceful  rsu 
can  an  historian  apply  the  Thucydidea 
phrase,  and  designate  them  &r «po*  iroAc/xo> 
Often  into  a fleet  falls  every  grove. 

“ ■ - it  tristis  ad  tethera  clamor 

Bellantum  juvenum,  et  duro  sub  Marte  cadei 
turn.’** 

Hon  ore  Bonnor  assigns  as  one  of  bi 
reasons  for  composing  his  work,  entitled  tb 
Tree  of  Battles,  that  he  can  hardly  name 
spot  of  ground,  whether  country  or  duchy 
which  at  that  time  was  perfectly  at  peace 
“ Many  sons  of  discord  and  enemies  c 
peace  were  still  in  the  kingdom  of  Franc 
and  in  other  kingdoms,"  says  the  grea 
chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  accession  o 
Charles  the  Bald ; and  when  was  it  otherwise 
Fearfully  signifleant  of  disorder  in  the  worh 
are  the  very  directions  given  to  visitors  o 
parishes,  as  these,  by  the  Council  of  Rheims 
in  1408,  which  command  them  to  inquiri 
in  each,  whether  there  be  any  chests  iu  thi 
church  without  necessity  arising  from  war.j 

The  Roman  poet,  speaking  of  the  Phar 
salian  tragedy,  declines  describing  the  wors 
scenes,  and  wishes  that  they  may  be  con 
signed  to  oblivion, 

“Ah!  potius  pereant  lacryms,  pereaptque  que* 
rela*  ? 

Quid  quid  in  hac  acie  gessisti,  Roma,  tacebo."{ 

If,  in  the  review  which  we  are  now  to  make 
of  the  wars  and  discords  which  desolated  the 
nations  during  ages  of  faith,  I should  omit 
to  speak  of  many,  for  our  limits  will  permit 
but  of  a rapid  glance,  which  can  only  catch  the 
most  prominent,  the  silence  will  not  proceed 
from  a similar  motive ; for  the  glory  of  the 
city  God  has  nothing  to  lose  by  bringing 
forward  instances  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
it  by  the  perversity  of  men.  These  are  the 
dark,  troubled  waters  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, I declared  we  should  meet,  and  which 
I pledged  myself  to  pass,  offering  also  to 
conduct  others  beyond  them,  a confidence 
in  which  none  of  the  historians  or  moralists 
of  the  middle  ages  will  be  found  deficient, 
for  truth  they  felt  needs  no  concealmeut. 
George  Stella,  in  the  preface  to  his  Annals 
of  the  Genoese,  declares,  accordingly,  that 
he  will  describe  both  the  evils  and  the  good 
of  his  country,  in  order  that  the  understanding 
may  be  instructed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
times,  and  that  the  mind  may  be  more  fer- 


• De  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  17. 
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•|  rendj  impelled  to  desire  that  peace  which 
1 1 the  world  cannot  give.* 

['  The  gests  of  kings  and  dukes,  and  in 
| what  strain  sad  war  may  be  described,  has 
!'  Homer  shown ; but  how  can  I undertake  to 
give  even  a faint  idea  of  the  evils,  contrary 
| to  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  peaceful,  which 
| iffiicted,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of  God? 

I Schiller  says,  that  it  would  require  eternity 
, to  consider  the  perplexed  image  of  the  uni- 
| versal  woe.  To  use  the  words  of  our  great 
! poet, 

“ We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie, 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes, 

1 We  cannot,  without  circumstance,  descry.* * 

t 

| “In  the  world,"  says  St.  Hildegard, 

I “ there  are,  at  intervals,  times  of  insolence, 
and,  again,  times  of  contrition,  and  occasiou- 
I ally,  times  of  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
diverse  iniquities.”-)-  These  are  the  funeral 
!|  and  Tartarean  years,  of  which  St.  Augustin 
speaks,  like  that  when  Rome  saw  five  con- 
! sals.J  These  are  the  hours  of  terrific  judg- 
j|  meut,  when,  as  at  the  Passion,  the  angels  of 
j peace  weep  bitterly  ;§  when  the  holy  patient 
i are  heard  to  breathe  a prayer  that  the 
! rode  scene  may  end ; for  then,  as  an  old 
poet  says, 

i "Facto®  est  in  terris  quidquid  discordia  jussit.”|J 

i Then  all  things  are  in  disorder  excepting 
! tbe  constant  minds  of  the  saints,  while  im- 
> pious  Mars  rages  throughout  the  world, 
j Then  wars,  that  make  such  waste  in  brief 
t mortality,  announced  with  " cry  of  Haro," 

I rith  harsh  resounding  trumpets  dreadful 
j | hay,  god  grating  shout  of  wrathful  iron 
I *aw,  furnish  occasion  through  all  lands  for 
<Ws  unsung  by  poets  hut  chronicled  in  hell. 
Then,  as  one  of  late  so  grandly  sings,  “ The 
road  is  that  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial 
dty,  the  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire,  the 
roir  of  giant  cannon  ; the  earthquaking  fall 
id  fast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers,  the 
dash  of  wheels  and  clang  of  armed  hoofs, 
JJ  ®d  crash  of  brazen  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
| of  adamantine  mountains,  the  mad  blast  of 
j trumpets  and  the  neigh  of  raging  steeds, 
ij  ud  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the 
Mood,  and  now  more  loud  the  mingled  bat- 
j|  cry.”  Alas ! poor  sons  of  peace,  where 
| they  the  while  ? Nearly  the  whole  of 
present  book  will  be  an  answer  to  this 

• 8tdl*  An.  Gen.  ap.  Muratori,  tom.  xvii. 

t Efirt  ad  Anastas.  Pap. 

t De  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  16. 

t l*iah  xxxiii.  7. 

1 tan®.  Aib.  Bell.  Civ. 


question.  But  let  us  seek  to  distinguish  in 
brief  some  few  of  these  dread  intervals. 
They  occur  early  in  our  history.  Witness 
what  St  Jerome  says,  “ The  mind  shudders 
to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  our  times.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  the  Roman  blood 
has  unceasingly  flowed  from  Constantinople 
to  the  J ulian  Alps.  Scythia,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, Dardania,  Dacia,  Thessaly,  Achaia, 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  and  all  Pannonia,  have 
been  ravaged  and  laid  waste  by  the  Goths, 
Sarin&tians,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  Marcomans. 
How  many  matrons,  how  many  virgins  of 
God,  have  been  a prey  to  these  animals ! 
Bishops  prisoners,  priests  slain,  churches 
overthrown ; horses  stabled  at  the  altars 
of  Christ ; the  relics  of  martyrs  untombed. 
Everywhere  grief  and  groans,  and  many 
images  of  death.  The  Roman  world  is  fall- 
ing, and  our  stiff  necks  are  not  bent.  The  east 
did  seem  safe  from  these  evils,  and  only  terri- 
fied at  the  intelligence,  when,  lo  ! from  the 
utmost  rocks  of  Caucasus  there  have  come 
down  upon  us  wolves  not  of  Arabia,  hut  of 
the  north,  to  overrun  the  provinces.  How 
many  monasteries  captured,  how  many  rivers 
swollen  with  human  blood  ! To  describe 
these  things,  Thucydides  and  Sallust  would 
he  mute.”0  The  horrors  which  accompanied 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  first  act  in  this  great  drama. 
Passing  over  the  long  and  cruel  wars  and 
spoliations  which  ended  in  the  subjection  of 
Italy  by  the  Longobards,f  if  we  turn  to 
the  state  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  we 
have  striking  testimonies  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  Affecting  are  the  complaints  of 
Sidonins  Apollinaris  on  occasion  of  the  war 
of  the  Burguudian  chiefs,  which  filled  all 
places  with  confusion  and  dismay.  Fauriel 
remarks  the  melancholy  which  pervades  men 
of  this  fifth  age  at  the  spectacle  of  the  wars 
around  them.  He  cites  the  letters  of  St. 
Avitus,  and  one  from  St.  Germain,  bishop 
of  Paris,  to  Brunehaut,  urging  her  to  use 
her  influence  with  Sigebert,  to  prevent  war. 
“ Although  these  countries,”  says  the  latter, 
“ are  accustomed  to  misfortune,  and  though 
we  seem  approaching  our  complete  destruc- 
tion, I should  not  have  despaired  of  seeing 
the  divine  mercy  suspend  chastisement  in 
expectation  of  an  amendment,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  absolute  rule  of  those  wills  which  en- 
gender death,  of  that  cupidity,  root  of  all 
evils,  and  of  that  fury,  which  destroys  all 
sentiment  of  prudence.”  J The  wars  of  the 

• Epist  xxxv. 
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Franks  in  this  century  were  peculiarly  hor- 
rible, in  as  much  as  they  devastated  the 
country,  and  eradicated  the  very  fruits  of  the 
earth.  It  was  of  the  Franks  that  Libanius 
said,  " Peace  is  for  them  a horrible  cala- 
mity,”* and  to  Alaric  that  these  words  were 
ascribed : 

“ Atque  utinam  cunctos  licuisaet  perdere  bello !”+ 

Disordered  as  were  these  times,  there  was 
still  something  left  of  horror  to  distinguish 
that  dark  episode  of  eighty-eight  years  which 
saw  the  reign  of  Clovis  and  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingian  race  in  the  confinement  of 
Childeric.  Then  came  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  whom  Divine 
Providence  seemed  resolved  to  punish  in  his 
children,  down  to  the  third  generation,  in 
Charles  the  Simple,  whom  Herebert  put  to 
death  in  the  prison  of  Peronne.  Truly  the 
domination  of  these  sons  was  violent  and 
disordered.  What  a piteous  tragedy  was 
that  which  in  one  act  displayed  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  and  prosperity  of  Charles-le-Gros, 
and  in  the  next  showed  his  sudden  destruc- 
tion, and  the  race  of  Charlemagne  extinct 
beyond  the  Rhine,  while  perishing  in  France 
about  the  same  time  in  the  miserable  ends 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  ! 
The  sufferings  of  men  during  these  wars 
may  he  conjectured  from  what  took  place  at 
the  storming  of  Ch&lons,  or  from  the  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  picture  given  of  the 
hoiTors  which  attended  the  dismemberment 
of  Charlemagne’s  empire,  by  the  monk  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Wala,  abbot  of  Corby.  At 
this  epoch  a bishop  of  Brescia  thus  writes 
to  another  prelate : " I beseech  your  fide- 
lity to  inform  me  what  events  are  passing 
and  what  peace  our  kings,  the  sons  of  Louis, 
observe  with  Carolomatin  ; for  we  who  live 
in  Italy,  a prey  one  time  to  this  power,  an- 
other to  that,  are  anxiously  expecting  to 
hear  of  their  coming  to  an  agreement,  that 
we  may  know  to  whom  we  are  to  be  subject.”;}; 
But  let  us  return  to  the  northern  invasions. 
Men  of  early  times  had  glimpses  of  what 
was  in  reserve  for  the  world.  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  styles  Christians  u the  peace- 
ful race,”  opposing  them  to  the  Scythians, 
Celts,  and  Thracians.  § The  Goths  and 
other  northern  tribes,  as  Jomandus  says, 
" used  to  boast  that  Mars  had  been  born  in 
their  country.”||  The  answer  of  Gaukater 
to  St.  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  was,  " I am 


neither  pagan  nor  Christian.  My  comrades 
and  I profess  no  other  religion  than  a perfect 
confidence  in  our  own  strength  and  invinci- 
bility in  battle.”  What  terroT  pervaded  the 
peaceful  race  in  the  ninth  century,  when 
these  Normans  assailed  France  with  whole 
armies  of  such  men,  driving  before  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  the  clergy,  j 
carrying  the  relics  of  the  saints  as  their 
most  precious  treasures,  when  neither  the 
Merovingians,  nor  the  Carloringians,  nor  i 
the  bishops,  could  defend  the  country ; the  j 
letter  of  Hincmar  to  the  pope  in  this  age 
being  a confession  of  the  inability  of  the 
latter!  "The  barbarians,”  as  Muratori  re- 
marks, “ not  content  with  seizing  cities  and 
towns,  took  possession  also  of  the  houses  and 
land  of  private  persons,  killing  or  expelling 
their  owners.”*  The  ravages  of  the  Danes  in 
Ireland  in  the  eighth  century,  men  like  those  ! 
of  Homer,  to  whom  war  was  sweeter  than  a 
return  in  ships  to  their  dear  fatherland, 
their  repeated  invasions  of  England,  and 
their  wars  with  her  Alfred  and  St.  Edmund, 
bear  witness  that  the  desolation  was  not 
confined  to  the  continent,  but  that  every 
where  the  peace  of  the  Christian  world  was 
disturbed.  Thus  returned  the  race  of  giants, 
when  " might  only  was  admired,  and  valour 
and  heroic  virtue  called.  To  overcome  in 
battle  and  subdue  nations,  and  bring  home 
spoils  with  infinite  manslaughter,  was  count- 
ed the  highest  pitch  of  human  glory.” 

In  the  eighth  century  nearly  the  whole 
of  Spain  had  been  subdued  by  the  Sarassins, 
who  afterwards  seized  Sicily ; while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Europe  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns  was  accompanied  with  indescribable 
horror.  These  ferocious  warriors  raised  a 
pyramid  of  a hundred  thousand  human 
skulls,  and  boasted  that  they  had  raised 
seventy  cities.  After  their  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  say  the  great  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
" all  Gaul  was  afflicted  with  battles : every- 
where were  cries,  tears,  horrors,  slaughter, 
and  rapine.”f  To  learn  the  calamities 
caused  by  the  Huns  in  general,  we  should 
read  the  differertt  chronicles  of  abbeys  pub- 
lished by  Canisius  and  Leibnitz.  The 
notice  which  occurs  of  them  when  brief  is 
no  less  significative.  Thus,  of  the  year  917, 
the  annalist  of  Corby  says,  "The  Huns  laid 
waste  the  monastery  and  all  the  country 
about.”!  Similarly,  respecting  the  irruption 
of  the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the 
chronicles  of  Austrian  and  other  abbeys  are 


• Orat.  ad  Constantin.  f Claud.  P&neg. 
J Ap.  Heuraann  de  Re  Diplomat,  ii.  271. 

\ Psedag.  ii.  2.  |j  C.  5. 
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fall  of  details.*  It  was  after  the  wars  of  the 
I Julian  princes  that  Italy  was  invaded  by  the 
> Hum,  whose  cruelties  may  be  collected  from 
| the  letters  of  condolence  sent  by  Pope  Ser- 
I gins  III.  to  Leopard,  abbot  of  Nonantula, 
I on  the  destruction  of  his  monastery  by  these 
I iavsders  in  908.f  Salomon  III.  bishop  of 
!i  Constance,  who  died  in  919,  laments,  in  a 
I solemn  poem  addressed  to  Bishop  Dado, 

■ the  desolation  of  Italy  bv  these  invasions, 
j which  were  facilitated,  he  says,  by  the  civil 
j wars  of  Lambert,  Berengarius,  and  the  sons 
| of  Louis  Boso.  He  begins  by  showing 
| that  the  whole  Christian  life  is  love : 

< “Quid  ptac?  poasidet  omne  bonum  possessor 
roans, 

| Nec  locus  est  meriti,  si  deest  dilectio  cordi.” 

( 

! Then,  after  describing  the  state  of  Italy, 
whose  plains,  be  says,  are  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain,  he  shows  that  the 
j calamities  have  been  caused  by  the  absence 
|i  of  a strong  band  to  govern.  “Wonder  not,*’ 
j he  ays,  “at  such  horrors,  but  rather  that 
.|  we  have  not  all  perished,  when  there  was 
[|  no  one  who  could  say,  Do,  or,  Desist.”| 

1 Bat  naconverted  or  apostate  nations  were 
( not  the  only  disturbers  of  the  Christian 
, peace.  We  must  make  mention,  too,  of 

I those  kings  and  feudal  tyrants  who  wrought 

I I so  many  a woe  for  fair  lands.  “ The  season 
j of  the  year  when  kings  proceed  to  war,” 
j'  sirs  Radevicus,  the  continuator  of  Otho  of 
i Frumgen,  speaking  of  the  deeds  of  the 
1 Emperor  Frederic  I.,  as  if  the  ancient 
j phrases!  were  still  current. ||  “The  wars 
1 finch  in  our  time  through  the  cupidity  of 

kings  hare  raged  in  Italy,”  says  an  old 
| soldier,  Antonios  Pontus.f  Such  senten- 
I oes  convey  a mournful  lesson.  In  fact,  few 
, *£«  have  been  exempt  from  the  effects  of 
!,  cupidity.  The  execrable  avarice  of 
Richard  I.  in  his  latter  years,  was  a great 
exntemeni  to  his  ferocity  in  making  war.** 

* Hear  me,  kings  and  princes,  hear  me,  I 
pay  you!”  says. the  monk  Nicholas,  in  the 
history  of  his  great  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ; 
j '*  What  makes  wars  between  you  but  irra- 
i tonal  hatred  and  the  appetite  of  vain  glory, 
V or  an  insatiable  ardour  for  possessing  lands  ? 
Alas ! you  know  that  to  die  for  such  causes 

• Ap.  Pez  Script.  Her.  Aust.  Chronic.  Comclii 
. Zat&t:  ap.  Marlene  vet.  Script.  Collect,  tom.  v. 

' ♦ Mutton,  Autiq.  ItaL  L 

' t Ap.  Caniati  Lect.  Antiq.  tom.  ii. 
i 1 Mf.  xL  1.  Par.  i.  20— -1. 

I Cap.  14.  Ap.  Pez  Script.  Ber.  Aust. 

' ^ Aat.  Matthcus  veteris  evi  analecta. 

M Ckraac.  Angticumm  an.  mcxcix.  ap.  Mar- 
1 **•*  wt.  SaipL  v. 


is  not  a safe  thing  but  bitterly  perilous.”* 
What  the  pacific  suffered  from  wars  of  this 
description  may  be  collected  from  incidental 
notices.  Thus,  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  we 
read  that,  in  the  year  1087,  “ William  went 
into  Normandy  and  made  war  upon  his  own 
lord,  Philip  the  king,  and  burnt  Mante  and 
all  the  holy  ministers  that  were  in  the  town ; 
and  two  holy  men  that  served  God,  leading 
the  life  ofanachorets,were  burned  therein. 
Our  Norman  kings  were,  indeed,  terrible. 
Peter  of  Blois knew  them  well.  “Oh,  God !” 
he  exclaims,  “Deliver me  from  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  odious  and  troublesome 
court  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  where  order  and  peace  are  unknown.”  % 

When  the  English  deserted  their  fortress 
of  Bernardieres  in  Limousin,  they  set  fire 
to  it ; and  when  Duguesclin  and  the  French 
arrived,  “they  found  a priest  burnt,  and  he  still 
held  a chalice  in  his  hand  ; at  which  specta- 
cle the  chivalry  of  France  had  pity.”§  The 
monk  of  Croyiand,  after  describing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  civil  wars  which  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Richard  III.,  contrasts  the 
misery  of  life  with  the  happiness  of  dying; 
for,  speaking  of  his  abbot,  Richard,  he  says, 
“ thus  did  be  exchange  the  troubled  life  of 
this  world  for  eternal  quiet.”  His  conclu- 
sion is  affecting  : “ Qui  legis  haec  hominum 
tot  mutatoria  rerum  magnorum,  cur  non 
tnundi  mutabilitatem  totam  contemn  is?  Cur 
vanse  gloriae  pornpa  te  meutemve  tangit  ?”|| 
The  wars  between  France  and  England 
when  the  family  of  Valois  came  to  the  throne 
of  the  former  kingdom  on  the  extinction  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  Capetian  line,  and 
the  wars  of  the  two  roses  during  fifty  years 
in  England,  and  those  of  the  English  kings 
in  Ireland,  must  certainly  be  considered  as 
indicating  a cruel  abuse  of  power  by  those 
who  sought  to  preserve  or  to  extend  it. 

The  wars  of  the  English  kings  in  France, 
indeed,  were  regarded  by  the  invaded  country 
as  a divine  judgment  in  vengeance  of  the 
policy  of  Charles  V.,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  ordered  the  great  schism  by  siding  with 
the  antipope.  As  a consequence  of  these 
wars  must  be  reckoned  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  companies  of  their  disbanded  troops, 
who  continued  to  desolate  countries,  even 
after  the  original  contest  had  ceased.  Traces 
of  them,  perhaps,  occur  in  the  laws  of  the 
Visigoths,  one  of  which  is  directed  against 
those  who  assemble  troops  to  commit  mur- 

* Le  Grand  Voyage  de  Hierua.  f.  cxix. 

t P.  293. 

j Epiflt.  14. 

§ Chroniq.  de  Duguesclin,  437. 

N Hist  Crovland.  Rer.  Anglic.  Script,  i. 
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ders : so  fresh  was  still  the  barbaric  element.9 
Muratori  describes  “ the  societies*1  which, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  infested  Italy. 
They  used  to  plunder  lands,  seize  solitary 
castles,  take  prisoners  for  ransom,  and  carry 
devastation  wherever  they  went.  So  one 
ancient  author  exclaims,  44  O grief  and 
shame  of  Italy  ! The  holy  name  of  soeiety 
is  now  assumed  by  traitors  and  plunderers, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  prostitute  that 
sacred  and  venerable  name.”  These  were 
not  alone  Italians,  but  Germans,  French, 
and  English.*)*  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  grand  companies  ; in  the  fifteenth,  the 
brigands  and  the  €corcheurs ; in  the  six- 
teenth, the  adventurers,  who  were  also 
styled  devils,  having  no  more  pay  to  expect 
from  belligerent  parties,  ravaged  France, 
and  verified  what  pagans  had  experienced : 

“ Nulla  fides  pietasque  viris,  qui  castra  sequuntur : 
Ven&Ies  manus : ibi  fas  ubi  maxima  merces.” 


44  Sir  knight,**  says  a stranger  to  Gyron 
le  Courtois,  who  conversed  with  him,  “I 
am  Brehus  the  pitiless.**  “St.  Mary,**  ex- 
claims Gyron,  “what say  you  ? If,  indeed, 
you  be  Brehus,  I know  that  you  hold  faith 
neither  with  God  nor  man,  neither  with  the 
world  nor  with  chivalry.** { Such  were  the 
antichivalrous  mercenaries.  Then  was  it 
the  maxim  not  to  travel  in  winter  after  the 
angelus  had  tolled  ; then,  at  one’s  gate  one 
had  to  speak  with  men  at  whose  hands,  and 
not  at  whose  countenances,  one  should  look 
the  while.! 

Few  abodes  of  peace  could  wholly  escape 
the  influence  of  disorders  in  the  world.  In 
an  ancient  dialogue  between  an  old  man  and 
a boy,  the  former  speaks  as  follows : 
“ Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Lewis  were 
ravaging  the  country  with  their  wars  when 
I w m a student  at  Vienna,  when  scholars  of 
both  countries  used  to  defend  their  respective 
princes  in  tedious  combats  of  words.”  The 
boy  then  interrupts  him : “ Strange  that 
Bavaria  should  have  been  so  desolated,  which 
was  so  shortly  before  at  peace.  Perchance, 
the  demon  who  goes  about  the  earth  per- 
ambulating it,  as  he  says  in  Job,  caused 
these  evils.”  The  old  man  replies,  “ I do 
think  that  the  demons  provoke  discords,  as 
is  related  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  where 
the  demon,  by  extinguishing  a light  wished 
to  cause  a quarrel  between  two  brothers,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  humility  of  one  of 

• viii.  51.  3. 

f Antiq.  Italic®,  Dissert.  16. 

1 ccxxxL 

{ Cardan.  Pneceptorum  ad  Filioa  Libell. 


them,  who  instantly  prostratedhimself  before 
the  other  and  appeased  him.  However,  the 
occasion  of  this  war  was  given  at  Constance, 
when  Duke 'Lewis  insulted  hisbrother  Henry, 
who,  iff  revenge,  wounded  him  with  his 
sword,  and  then  fled  to  Austria,  where,  with 
his  nobles,  he  made  war  against  Louis,  and 
defeated  him.  How  many  battles  do  I 
remember  taking  place  in  different  countries 
in  my  time ! The  first  was  in  1410,  be- 
tween the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic 
order,  in  which  there  fell  more  than  a hun- 
dred thousand  men.  In  1446,  the  Hun- 
garians invaded  Austria,  and  ravaged  it 
with  fire  and  sword.  I omit  to  speak  of 
the  other  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  Mark- 
feld,  which  has  seldom  peace.  Pangratius, 
a Hungarian,  long  disturbed  it ; but  I have 
seen  the  end  of  all  consummation.  This 
man,  sitting  at  table  in  Buda,  cried  out, 
4 Lo,  they  come  !*  and  dropped  dead.  Per- 
haps he  saw  the  demons  coming.  He  was 
refused  burial.  Thus  evil  was  his  end,  as 
often  happens  to  the  oppressors  of  others. 
In  our  country  there  was  another  oppressor, 
who  at  length  used  to  be  seen  wandering 
from  town  to  town,  to  whom  scarcely,  as  to 
a beggar  for  God’s  sake,  would  any  one 
give  bread.  In  Hungary,  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Albert,  king  and  duke  of  Austria, 
of  happy  memory,  many  battles  were  fought 
which  I pass  over ; as  also  those  between 
the  Venetians  and  Milanese,  the  French 
and  English.”*  Thus  the  experience  of 
each  man’s  life  could  entitle  him  to  the 
praise  bestowed  on  Bayard,  that  44  he  was 
a true  register  of  battles. 

The  decline  of  the  feudal  powers  before 
the  centralizations  of  the  later  monarchal 
governments  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
worst  evils  of  war.  The  French  poet,  who 
rather  pedantically  boasts  of  having  read 
the  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  Troy  the 
great,  of  King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne, 
of  Bleopatois  of  Spain  and  of  the  Round 
Table,  declares  that  in  no  history  has  he 
found  mention  of  such  calamities  as  in  his 
time  afflicted  the  world. } The  sufferings 
of  the  pacific,  in  disordered  times,  are  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  contemporary  monu- 
ments. The  whole  lives  of  some  were  thus 
embittered.  Behold,  for  instance,  the 
troubles  of  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Syl- 
vester II. ! He  was  at  Rheims  when  that 
city  was  laid  waste  by  the  sword.  His 


* Senatorium  Dialog.  Historic.  Martini  Abbatis 
Scotorum  Vienne  ap.  Pes  Script.  Rer.  Aust 
tom.  ii. 
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house  was  plundered,  and  his  life  sought 
for  by  his  enemies.*  In  Bobbio,  as  at 
Rbeims,  at  the  emperor’s  court,  as  in  his 
active  career  at  Ravenna,  and  at  Rome,  he 
is  seen  as  one  whose  life,  though  blameless, 
had  incurred  perpetual  strife.  Alluding  to 
his  three  years’  residence  in  France  he 
says,  in  a letter  to  Raymond,  abbot  of 
AmiUac,  “ There,  while  I endured  the 
lager  of  kings,  the  tumults  of  the  people, 
and  the  fury  of  adversaries,  I was  seized 
with  such  disgust  that  I almost  repented 
having  undertaken  the  pastoral  care.”  At 
I that  moment,  he  says,  such  are  the  distrac- 
tion even  of  Italy,  that  he  cannot  say  any 
thing  for  certain  respecting  his  organs,  or 
the  mode  of  using  them.f  “ Bear  assist- 
ance to  me,  father,”  he  says  to  Romnlf, 
abbot  of  Sens,  “ that  the  Divinity,  who  is 
excluded  by  the  multitude  of  sins,  may  be 
bent  by  your  prayers  to  return  to  visit  us 
and  to  remain  with  us  for  ever.”  ] 

The  peaceful  race  may  seem  now  to  have 
drained  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup,  and  yet 
we  have  not  yet  reached  all  that  they  had 
to  taste,  for  in  still  worse  desolation  we 
shall  hear  them  cry — “ We  seek  not  peace, 
0 heavens  ! Excite  against  us  the  nations.” 

M omnibus  hostes 

Reddite  nos  popuiis;  civile  avertite  bellum.”§ 

“ Contention,  sister  and  companion  of 
| homicidal  Mars,”  as  Homer  says, ||  “ sooner 
or  later  arose  in  most  states,*’  not  without 
that  shame  which  indicates,  to  use  Pindar’s 
wwda,  “ the  departure  of  divine  protection, 
when  enmity  arises  between  those  who  are 
j of  the  same  blood.  ”^[  O ye  sons  of  meek- 
ness and  desire,  what  was  your  country 
then  ? “ No  more  your  country,  but  an 
nnpious  crew  of  men  conspiring  to  uphold 
their  state  by  worse  than  hostile  deeds, 
roUting  the  ends  for  which  our  country  is 
I s name  so  dear,  not  therefore  to  be  obeyed. 

Sich  were  the  intervals  which  beheld  the 
! kmg  civil  wars  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Rodolph  of  Habsburgh,  the  disorders  of 
1 the  great  schism,  the  wars  of  the  two  fac- 
I boos  of  Guelf  and  Gibeline,  the  wars  be- 
i tween  the  seigniors  of  Germany,  and  the 
I towns  during  the  miserable  reign  of 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  the  rivalities  of 

iBargirndy  and  Orleans  in  France,  of  Habs- 
fogh  and  of  Luxembourg  in  Germany.” 

In  Italy  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 

| • Hock  Gerbert  und  sein  Jahrhundert,  82. 

f BP-  91.  t Ep.  13. 

I | Locaa.  iL  ||  iv.  ^ Pyth.  Od.  iv. 


turies,  the  wars  of  private  men  were  mul- 
tiplied to  the  disturbance  of  all  states. 
Peter  Damian  describes  these  enmities  thus, 
“ a man  kills  another  more  powerful  than 
himself,  from  whose  son,  after  the  manner 
of  the  age,  not  after  the  laws  of  the  gospel, 
he  has  to  sustain  war,  the  avenger  breathing 
slaughter  and  rapine.*  In  France,  these 
petty  wars  and  dissensions  commenced  about 
the  year  103 l.f  In  the  twelfth  centuries, 
the  factions  of  Guelfe  and  Gibeline  began 
to  disturb  Italy*;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  the  heretical  emperor,  Frederic  II., 
that  these  first  became  serious.];  Then 
after  long  striving,  the  divided  citizens 
came  to  blood,  and  one  party  chased  the 
other  with  much  injury  forth.  This  wf& 
the  great  moral  plague  which  devastated 
that  noble  land  during  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  name  of  Gibeline  was  first  used  to 
designate  those  who  followed  the  family  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  and  desired  its 
domination  in  Italy.  The  Guelfs  on  the 
contraiy  were  those  who  disliked  that  domi- 
nation. “ These  latter,”  as  Muratori  re- 
marks, “ did  not  hate  the  empire,  or  refused 
to  obey  the  emperor  ; but  they  detested  the 
race  of  that  Frederic  I.,  who  had  destroyed 
so  many  Italian  cities,  and,  therefore,  when 
it  was  a question  of  choosing  between  a 
Frederic  II.,  or  an  Otho  IV.,  of  the  race  of 
the  Welphs  of  Este,  they  immediately  de- 
clared for  the  latter.  Moreover,  whenever 
there  was  a collision  between  the  empire 
and  the  Church,  they  stood  by  the  Church, 
knowing  that  not  even  the  emperor  himself 
was  exempt  from  its  jurisdiction.  These 
factions  divided  not  only  states,  but  cities, 
and  even  families  and  single  houses,  brethren 
being  ranged  against  brethren  with  inde- 
scribable fury.”§ 

“ When  Count  Gottfred  died,”  says  an 
old  writer,  “ there  arose  such  a discord 
between  the  Counts  of  Languscho,  and  of 
Turriani,  that  if  the  stones  had  cried  out, 

* Pax  fiat,*  peace  would  have  been  impos- 
sible.” ||  Petrarch  gives  a sad  picture  of 
an  Etrurian  race,  distracted  by  factions — 
“You  behold  nothing  safe  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region,  you  hear  of  no- 
thing peaceable,  you  feel  nothing  humanized, 
but  only  war  and  hatred,  and  all  things  like 

• Lib.  iv.  Epist.  17. 

f Murat.  Antiq.  Italic®,  xxiii. 

I Jac.  Malveccii  Chronic.  Brix.  vii.  103,  ap.  id. 
Ber.  It.  Script,  xiv. 
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the  works  of  demons.”*  Our  great  poet 
has  made  us  familiar  with  these  scenes. 
“ Where  be  these  enemies  ? Capulet ! 
Montagne!  See  what  a scourge  is  laid 
upon  your  hate,  that  heaven  finds  means 
to  kill  your  joys  with  love  !” 

To  these  calamities  we  must  add  the  in- 
surrections, which  from  the  Eleventh  till 
the  thirteenth  century,  attended  the  rise 
or  struggle  of  the  Communes,  or  free  cities 
in  France,  and  the  local  wars  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  who  so  often  desolated  the  country 
around  them,  or  sought  to  punish  or  destroy 
each  other.  “When  such  times  come,” 
says  a later  poet,  “tyranny  must  be,  though 
to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse.”  Reader, 
you  will  recollect  with  what  reserve  we  spoke 
in  the  second  hook  of  those  who  dwelt 
within  the  feudal  towers,  only  endeavouring 
to  show  that  there  was  a chance  for  such 
men  to  enter  on  the  way  of  blessed  life. 
You  will  not  then  tax  me  now  with  con- 
tradiction, if  I present  before  you  many  of 
that  class,  as  cruel  tigers,  who  never  lay 
aside  their  ferocity.  “Lust  in  their  hearts, 
and  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam 
the  earth  to  prey  upon  each  other.”  The 
names  of  a meek  age  are  all  associated  with 
fearful  traditions,  which  attest  the  brute 
and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men,  hardy 
and  industrious  to  support  tyrannic  power, 
hut  raging  to  pursue  the  righteous,  and  all 
such  as  honour  truth ! The  irrokinopdov  of 
Homer,  was  now  changed  into  a darker 
term.  “ Church  destroyer,  ” was  the  surname 
of  the  count  de  Chalons,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  VII.  He  it  was  who  massacred  the 
monks  of  Cluny,*  whom  his  ancestors  so 
dearly  loved.f  In  the  reign  of  king  John 
in  England,  there  was  in  the  English 
army  in  Poitou,  a man  named  Enguerrand, 
of  immense  stature,  and  of  a cruel  heart. 
Such  was  his  ferocity,  that  he  often  broke 
the  gates  of  churches,  whence  he  was  gene- 
rally called  Brise-Moutiers.  The  churches 
were  often  exposed  to  pillage,  but  as  fast 
as  violent  men  deprived  them  of  their  pro- 
perty, the  faithful  hastened  to  make  fresh 

• Epist  xL  xii. 

t jDapefigue,  Hist,  de  Phil.  Auguste,  i.  85. 


donations,  though  at  the  risk  of  beinj 
again  plundered.*  The  abbot  Suger,  it 
his  history  of  Louis  le  Gros,  says  of  Eudes 
count  of  Corbeil,  “ hominem,  non  homi 
nem  quia  not  rationalem  sed  pecoralem. 
Suger  wrote  to  Louis  le  Jeune,  to  tell  hin 
that  some  of  his  barons  were  hut  ravenou 
wolves  let  loose  upon  the  land.  “ Thei 
life  was  hut  a battle  and  a march,  and 
like  the  wind’s  blast,  never  resting,  home 
less,  they  stormed  across  the  war-convulsed 
earth.” 

Many  kings  of  France  were  obliged  t 
march  at  the  head  of  their  armies  againa 
such  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Thu 
Philip  Augustus  made  war  upon  Hebei 
de  Charenton  as  also  upon  Robert  d 
Beaujeu  and  the  count  of  Chalons;  bu 
of  these  wars  I shall  have  occasion  pn 
sently  to  speak  more  in  detail.  In  Ital 
the  same  class  of  tyrannic  men  existed 
Pope  Innocent  thus  speaks  of  Eccelino  d 
Romana,  “Under  the  form  of  a humai 
countenance,  with  a bestial  mind,  thirsl 
ing  for  Christian  blood,  he  carries  on  ai 
implacable  war  against  the  common  foedt 
rations  of  humanity.  Not  content  wit! 
raging  against  the  bodies,  he  infuses,  b 
means  of  corruptors  of  Catholic  faith,  deatl 
into  the  souls  of  men.”f  The  chronicle  c 
Asti  declares  that  he  delighted  in  killini 
men,  and  in  the  act  of  shedding  humai 
blood.  J Such  is  a brief  outline  of  th 
chief  disorders  which  disturbed  the  world 
during  the  ages  of  faith.  I have  not  sough 
to  palliate  or  suppress  them.  The  stud; 
of  history,  I am  aware,  will  enable  men  t 
proceed  with  the  picture  in  as  dark  colour 
as  any  fancy  can  desire.  But  we  mua 
resign  such  employment  to  others,  am 
inquire  now  what  became  of  the  peaoefu 
race  amidst  such  troubles,  and  assured! 
it  will  be  a grand  spectacle  after  surveyin] 
them  to  behold  “ the  glorious  city  of  God 
in  this  pilgrimage  of  time,  amidst  the  im 
pious  living  by  faith,  and  expecting  b; 
patience  the  stability  of  the  eternal  seat” 

• St  Victor,  Tableau  de  Paris,  i.  214. 

+ Ap.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  diss.  1. 

J C.  % Ap.  id.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  xi, 

§ St  August,  de  Civ.  Pei,  i.  1. 
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RMS,  slaughter,  flames,  and 
blood,  float  in  fearful  vision, 
before  our  eyes,  when  lo!  a 
sound  of  prayer,  as  from  a vast 
concordant  multitude, 

-May  thy  kingdom's  peace, 

Come  unto  us ; for  we,  unless  it  come, 

With  all  our  striving,  thither  tend  in  vain.”* 

! These  are  the  blessed  peace-makers,  that 
• glorious  fellowship  of  saintly  men,  whose 
| varied  ministering  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
I angels  upon  earth,  shall  now  be  the  object 
of  our  investigation,  as  far  as  can  be  at- 
tested by  human  memorials,  which  here 
are  limited,  for  in  the  trials  of  a disordered 
( world  these  souls  desiring  peace  only  rise 
for  a moment  upon  the  surface,  to  disap- 
pear again  in  the  refining  flame. 

In  order  to  signify  the  purport  of  this 
1 firet  act,  in  which  they  will  appear  to  us, 

! ' we  may  adopt,  as  ah  expressive  sentence, 

; that  which  is  prefixed  to  one  division  of 
| the  history  of  Leopold  William,  Archduke 
! of  Austria,  son  of  the  second  Ferdinand, 

' composed  by  Nicolas  Avancin,  who  sums 
it  up  as  showing  “the  desire  which  he  had 
jj  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.”  It  is  of 
> this  desire  that  I have  now  to  speak. 

I “Pacem  super  Israel:”  such  wa9  the 
kj  P«jwr,  during  ages  of  faith,  of  all  who 
\l  Wcoged,  internally,  to  that  immense  so- 
i>  «tj  spread  over  the  earth,  the  members 
, tf  which  were  designated  by  Tertullian  as 
MSacerdotespacis,”  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
i w*.  as  “the  peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ, 

I Ii  St  Bernard,  as  “ the  order  of  the  pacific, 
hr  above  all  others J and  the  diffusion 
of  whom  throughout  the  nations  was  re- 
““flsed  even  by  profane-  historians,  as 
fending  universally  to  a greater  order  and 
tranquillity  than  the  world  had  ever  before 
Bperienced-  M One  single  century,”  says 
•fete  writer,  “ had  transformed  the  Anglo- 
oixons  from  blood-thirsty  savages  into 
■dd,  and  humane,  and  affectionate  men ; 
■ad  banished  from  their  hearts  all  selfish- 


•  D* ate,  Purr.  xL 
1 hCoBvenune,  21. 


ness,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
barbarism,  and  in  its  place  had  implanted 
the  self-denying  and  magnanimous  vir- 
tues.”* In  fact,  these  most  cruel  of  the 
barbadians  became  the  most  zealous  lovers 
of  peace,  insomuch,  that  more  than  thirty 
of  their  kings  and  queens  left  their  thrones 
in  order  to  serve  God  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  cloister.  The  Franks  themselves 
now  gloried  in  a new  character.  The 
herald,  whom  they  sent  to  Morvan,  the 
chieftain  of  Brittany,  warning  him  of  the 
folly  of  becoming  an  enemy  to  the  emperor 
Lewis,  said  to  him,  “ The  Franks  are 
invincible  in  war,  but  pacific,  full  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity,  and  never  taking  up 
arms  without  regret. The  very  changes 
of  names  which  were  made  in  so  many 
places,  as  at  Beneventum,  which  had 
merited  its  former  sinister  title  by  the 
slaughter  of  30,000  Samnites,  indicated  the 
new  pacific  views  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.! 

“The  Langobards,  too, had  bean  terrible, 
but  when  they  renounced  Arianism,  and 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  they  con- 
tended with  other  nations,”  says  Muratori, 
“ in  piety,  clemency,  justice,  and  humanity, 
so  that  the  people  were  happy  under 
them.”$  In  short,  historians  of  the  middle 
age  in  general  estimate  the  titles  to  admi- 
ration, of  both  states  and  individuals,  by 
the  desire  which  they  evinced  of  peace. 
Thus,  all  that  we  read  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Pisa,  in  1199,  whom  the  writer  wished 
to  condemn,  is  “ Filii  pads  non  erant  :”|| 
yet  its  generally  meek,  pacific  character 
was  deemed  one  of  the  glories  of  that 
people,  while  the  warlike  temperament  of 
Genoa  was  traced  to  its  old  Ligurian  blood. 
In  those  times,  not  to  love  peace,  in  fact, 
was  deemed  synonymous  with  imperfect 
conversion ; and  so  another  writer  says, 
“ The  people  of  Placentia  are  prone  to  war 
and  discord,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen- 

• Dunham,  Hist  of  the  Germ.  Empire,  it  58. 

+ Ap.  Fauriel.  Hist,  de  la  Gaule  Mend.  iv.  80. 

f Italia  Sacra,  viii.  4. 

\ Antiq.  Ital.  diss.  xxiii. 

j|  Gesta  Innocent,  iii.  c.  46. 


f Protrepticos,  c.  xi. 
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tiles,  who  had  here  a temple  of  Bellona;” 
though  of  this  city  the  prophecy  of  Michael 
Scot  declares, 

“ Piscis  ut  unda  foret,  sic  pace  Placentia  floret.’** 

Other  cities,  as  Padua,  gloried  in  their 
love  of  peace.  44  Mild,  quiet,  pacific,”  says 
an  ancient  writer,  “are  the  Paduans, 
therefore,  their  diligence  is  turned  more 
to  discipline  than  to  arms ; thinking  that 
there  should  be  more  splendour  and  glory 
attached  to  letters  than  to  arms,  since  by 
laws  and  precepts,  rather  than  by  wars, 
men  are  first  collected  together  so  as  to 
form  a republic.  Therefore,  when  they 
contemplate  glorious  fame,  they  seek  that 
renown  especially  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
followed  letters.  For  by  discipline  and 
learning  men  provide  for  the  ornament 
and  utility  of  present  and  of  future  times, 
whereas  the  fame  of  soldiers  is  not  rarely 
buried  with  them  in  the  grave.”!  Thus, 
in  fine,  over  cities  might  have  been  in- 
scribed the  line  which  is  read  on  the  por- 
tal of  the  ancient  church  of  St  Peter,  at 
Louvain,  alluding  to  its  origin  : — 

“Mare  Petro  cessit,  pro  claribua  hasta  rec9ssit.** 

Serving  with  faithful  love,  until  iniquity 
should  pass,  and  all  principality  and 
human  power  be  evacuated,  and  God  be 
all  in  all,  the  Catholic  society  was  taught 
to  refer  all  use  of  temporal  things  to  the 
fruit  of  earthly  peace  in  the  earthly  city, 

I and  in  the  celestial  city  to  the  fruit  of 
heavenly  peace.  J The  constant  voice  of 
its  chief  authority  on  earth  was  that  44  in 
the  good  of  peace  is  comprised  all  good,” 
as  Clement  IV.  reminded  the  citizens  of 
Florence.}  Every  tongue  that  ventured 
to  admonish  it,  would  repeat,  with  the 
counsellor  of  kings,  that  “ wherever  Jesus 
Christ  is,  there  is  peace  and  union.  ”|| 
Every  teacher  that  its  common  voice  pro- 
claimed remarkable,  dwelt  upon  this  theme, 
and  showed'  that  peace,  whether  internal 
of  thd  breast,  or  external  in  the  condition 
of  the  times,  or  supernal  in  the  peace  of 
eternity,  was  the  way  of  God,  all  whose 
paths  are  peace,  whose  name  is  the  God 
of  peace, with  whose  favoured  people  the 

* Chronic.  Plaeentixmm,  ann.  1336.  ap.  Mur. 
Her.  Ital  Script  xvi. 

♦ Comment.  Savonarola,  Lib.  i.  ap.  Murat 
Rer.  Ital.  Script,  xxiv. 

I St.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  14. 

§ Ap.  Martene  Thes.  Anecdot.  tom.  ii.  436. 

I ||  Lamentations  de  Salmon.  134. 

% Rom.  xv.  Vhil  iv.9.  Heb.  xiii.20.  2Thess. 

I iii.  16.  2 Cor.  xiii. 


word  peace  signified  every  good,* * * §  and 
whose  providential  government  of  the  world 
was  known  to  have  had,  from  the  begin 
ning,  no  other  object  but  the  restoratioi 
of  peace  to  fallen  man  ; so  that  Gotfried 
of  Viterbo,  remarks  that  his  own  name, 
which  signifies  the  peace  of  God,  aptlj 
belongs  to  him,  as  the  author  of  a work 
called  Pantheon,  which  contains  the  whole 
history  of  man  from  the  creation,  f 

Let  us  hear  speak  some  of  the  guides  ol 
men  in  ages  of  faith.  “Peace,”  says  St 
Bonaventura,  “ is  the  language  of  heaven, 
for  Christ,  who  came  from  heaven,  spoke 
that  language,  as  when  he  said,  after  his 
resurrection,  4 Pax  vobis.’  The  angels,  too, 
who  are  citizens  of  heaven,  spoke  it,  say 
ing, 4 In  terra  pax;'  and  the  apostles,  taught 
by  Christ,  were  to  speak  it  on  their  mission, 
saying,  when  they  entered  a house,  • Pax 
huic  domui.’”t  Taught  and  formed  by 
these  divine  instructions  we  find  on  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
traces  of  pacific  hearts,  diffusing  a radiance 
through  the  darkest  gloom,  still  shining 
miraculously,  like  those  tapers  round  the 
body  of  St.  Hugh,  which  ancient  writers 
say  were  borne  from  London  to  Lincoln, 
in  great  wind  and  rain,  without  being  ex- 
tinguished ;§  looking,  from  their  tranquil- 
lity, like  lamps  into  the  world’s  stormy 
night ; like  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing 
by,  which  wrap  them  from  the  view  of 
foundering  seamen.  They  who,  from  the 
desire  of  eloquent  harangues  to  show  the 
excellence  and  good  of  peace,  refer  to  these 
ancient  books  may,  perhaps,  experience  a 
disappointment : for,  in  ages  of  faith,  men 
were  less  rhetorical. 

44  What  shall  I say  of  peace,  or  of  the 
praise  of  peace?”  exclaims  St.  Augustin: 
44  Your  affections  anticipate  my  words.  I 
will  not  continue.  I cannot ; I am  weak. 
Let  us  defer  all  praise  of  peace  till  we 
arrive  at  that  country  of  peace.  There  we 
shall  be  able  to  praise  it  where  we  shall 
more  fully  possess  it.  Jerusalem  is  the 
vision  of  peace,  and  all  who  possess  and 
love  peace  are  blessed  there  for  evermore. ”|| 
Yet  there  was  a language  in  which  these 
lovers  of  peace  on  earth  could  testify  their 
desire.  Witness  these  altars  in  so  many 
churches,- and  especially  iti  regions  ofterf 
• ’ - . ♦ 

* Gen.  xxix.  6.  xli.  1 6.  Jos.  x.  21.  I Sam.  x. 
4.  2 Reg.  vi.  6.  Esa.  xxvi.  3.  Jer.  xv.  5.  Ps. 
exxii.  7.  1 Cor.  i.  3.  Eph.  vi.  23. 

+ Ap.  Mur.  Rer.  ItaL  Script,  vii. 

I Diet®  Salutis,  tit.  vii.  c.  6. 

§ Dorlandi  Chronic.  Cartus.  Lib.  iii.  c.  13. 

jj  Tract,  in  Ps.  cxlvii. 
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devastated  by  war,  like  Belgium,  which  are 
consecrated  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Mary  of  peace.  Over  one  in  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  at  Brussels,  there  is  inscribed, 
“ From  war  deliver  us  as  from  pestilence 
and  famine.”  Even  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Catholic  cities,  as  in  that  capital, 
were  placed  solemn  sentences  deprecating 
war.  Over  the  door  of  an  ancient  curiously- 
carved  house  in  Beauvais,  near  the  cathe- 
dral, 1 read  inscribed,  “ Pax  huic  domui. 
In  te  Domine  speravi : non  confundar  in 
aetemum.”  Artists  were  representing,  like 
Callot,  in  horrible  imagery,  the  miseries 
and  calamities  of  war,  while  others  sought 
to  express,  in  carved  stone,  the  prayer  of 
fervent  souls,  that  the  mountains  might 
receive  peace  for  the  people,  and  the  hills 
justice.  To  others,  finally,  forming,  no 
doubt,  the  vast  undistinguishable  multi- 
tude who,  from  the  depth  of  their  souls, 
desired  the  countenance  of  the  pacific  king, 
was  left  the  gift  of  tears,  which,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  was  their  resource  and  the 
universal  language.  We  read  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, in  the  time  of  Attila,  that  whenever 
she  looked  up  to  the  sky  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Thus  did  she  and  countless 
others  comply  with  the  injunction,  “ Ro- 
gate  qu®  ad  pacem  sunt  Jerusalem.”  I 
said  in  the  beginning  that  men  who  follow- 
ed in  the  track  of  ages  which  had  heard 
the  Chnrch,  need  not  to  be  told  of  the 
horrors  which  afflicted  her  from  wars  and 
violence.  Her  children,  though  nurtured 
in  divinest  lore,  had  yet  been  conversant 
with  books  of  poets  and  chroniclers,  whose 
wild  but  holy  talk  had  not  left  even  their 
sweetest  years  ignorant  of  what  she  suffered. 
“Thus  the  dark  tales  which  history  doth 
unfold,  they  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as 
others  know;  for  they  weep  not.”  We 
cunnot  open  any  of  the  familiar  letters  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  which  we  have  such 
immense  collections,  though  a modern 
•nthor  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any, 
without  finding  traces  of  the  same  desire. 
Many  of  them  begin  with  these  words, 
“ Pacem  et  c&rit&tem  diligere.”* 

Gerbert,  whose  calamities  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  calls  to  witness  the  clergy 
of  Gaul,  its  kings  and  nobility,  that  all  he 
reks  is  peace : “ Non  aurum  poscimus,  non 
pralam  requirimus ; sola  caritas  est,  quam 
mterruptam  reposcimus.”  To  the  Em- 
P«mr  Otho  he  says,  “To  you,  to  your 
ktber,and  yonr  grandfather,  I have  evinced 
Ac  purest  faith  amidst  enemies  and  wea- 


pons, through  wildernesses  and  haunts  of 
robbers,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and 
heat.  Wearied  by  so  many  tempests  I 
should  have  preferred  death  to  not  seeing 
the  son  of  C®sar  reign,  who  was  then  a 
captive.  I have  seen  him  and  rejoiced  ; 
and  I wish  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
rejoice  unto  the  end,  and  to  finish  my 
days  with  you  in  peace.”*  Ratherius, 
bishop  of  Verona,  writes  to  the  Empress 
Adelheid,  to  beg  that  she  would  procure 
peace  and  deliverance  from  his  adversaries 
while  he  is  engaged  in  building  the  church 
of  St.  Mary.  “ If  it  be  true  that  Nanno 
endeavours  to  persuade  all  my  enemies 
desiring  my  destruction,  I beg  that  by 
your  power  you  will  preserve  my  life  a 
short  time  longer,  until  I shall  have  com- 
pleted the  structure  of  the  church  of  the 
blessed  mother  of  God.”f  Peter  of  Blois, 
writing  to  a foreign  bishop,  reminds  him 
of  the  words  of  the  prophet:  “ Seek  the 
peace  of  the  city  to  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  you  migrate,  for  in  its  peace  will  be 
your  peace  and  concludes  that  such 
is  the  duty  of  all  Christians.  J We  shall 
see  as  we  proceed,  how  generally  this  was 
understood.  One  ancient  author  relates 
an  impressive  example.  In  the  month  of 
October,  in  1338,  “in  the  silence  of  the 
night,”  he  tells  us,  “ there  appeared  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Transtiberi,  who  cried.  Peace,  Peace ! utter- 
ing no  other  words.  The  people,  hearing 
of  this,  went  to  the  houses  of  the  Ursinis 
and  Colonnas,  who  were  enemies,  and 
made  peace  between  them  in  a manner 
miraculous. ”§  It  is  a fact  which  we  must 
notice  early,  that  it  was  with  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  pacific  that  the  people 
in  the  middle  ages  sympathized. 

They  were  lambs,  not  wolves,  that  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  had  then  to  feed ; 
and  in  desires,  at  least,  pacific  were  the 
nations  whom  cruel  men  urged  on  to 
battle.  1 1 In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
everything  had  been  done  to  make  the 
English  love  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  being  thoroughly  weary  of  it,  when 
the  chancellor,  wishing  to  rouse  a false 
honour,  addressing  the  Commons,  exclaim- 
ed, “ What,  then  ! should  you  wish  a 
perpetual  peace  ?”  “ Yes,  indeed,  we  wish 
and  would  accept  it,”  was  their  reply.  A 

* Ap.  Duchesne,  ir. 
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Genoese  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century 
says,  that  in  general  it  is  necessary  to 
compel  men  to  engage  in  battle,  and  that 
the  readiness  of  his  countrymen  to  fight  on 
one  occasion  was  a remarkable  exception.* 
In  1169,  the  forces  of  Pisa  and  Genoa 
were  about  to  engage,  when  suddenly 
Guido  de  Mercato,  consul  of  Pisa,  rode 
forth,  armed  cap-d-pie;  and  coming  up 
to  the  consul  of  Genoa,  said  humbly, 
“ Why  should  there  be  this  day  a mortal 
combat  between  us  ? It  would  please 
me,  and  all  that  are  on  my  side,  if  it 
should  also  seem  good  to  you,  that  there 
should  he  no  battle.  Peace  is  more  to  be 
desired  by  you  than  war,  and  I for  my 
city  wish  by  all  means  for  peace.  Answer 
me,  then,  quickly,  before  our  troops  en- 
gage.” 44  What  sort  of  peace  do  you  de- 
sire ?”  asked  Roger,  the  Genoese  consul : 
41  He  is  the  enemy  of  God  who  despises 
peace.  Truly  I too  desire  peace  with  you ; 
only  I deprecate  a deceitful  peace,  and  fear 
lest  it  may  be  such  that  you  propose/*  To 
whom  the  consul  of  Pisa  answered,  44  God 
knows  that  with  sincerity  and  a pure  heart 
I ask  for  peace.”  When,  having  called  a 
council,  the  peace  was  declared  and  rati- 
fied.! The  history  of  Germany  presents 
a scene  of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  the 
chiefs  themselves  the  foremost  in  meeting 
peace.  In  1198  Odoacer,  hearing  of  the 
emperor’s  death,  entered  Bohemia,  to  re- 
cover possession  of  it,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  declaring  war  against  his  brother ; 
but  Henry,  abhorring  civil  war,  and  more- 
over, wishing  not  evil  but  well  to  his 
brother,  in  the  very  night  before  the  in- 
tended battle,  having  held  a secret  council 
with  his  friends,  both  armies  being  igno- 
rant of  what  passed,  called  his  brother  to 
a conference,  at  which  he  expressed  his 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  wish  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  it.  Then  the  two  princes 
gave  each  other  the  right  hand  in  pledge 
of  friendship,  and  returned  to  their  tents. 
Early  the  next  morning  each  army  was  on 
the  march  home,  Henry  returning  to 
Moravia,  having  resigned  Bohemia  to  his 
brother.  J But  still,  in  general,  it  was  the 
popular  voice  that  advocated  peace.  When 
the  treaty  was  made  between  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  Count  Philip  of  Flanders, 
which,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  St. 

* Jac.  de  Varagine  Chronic.  Jan.  pan  v.  ap. 
Mur.  Rer.  It  Script  tom.  ix. 

f Caffari,  Annal.  Genuena.  Lib.  it  ap.  Mur. 
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Denis,  was  made 44  as  if  miraculously,  being 
made  without  effusion  of  blood,  the  people,” 
we  read,  44  in  their  joy  rendered  thanks 
and  praise  to  our  Lord,  who  had  thus 
saved  those  who  trusted  in  Him.”* 

The  exclamation  of  the  people  of  Reg- 
gium,  in  1806,  “Moriantur  milites  et 
habeamus  pacem,”  and  that  of  all  the 
Italians,  according  to  the  same  chronicle, 
in  1381,  44  Vivat  Rex  Bohemias  et  pacem 
habeamus  !”f  are  other  instances,  which 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  Oh,  how  many 
amiable  sons  of  the  people,  like  others 
found  within  the  castles  of  nobility,  would 
have  responded  to  the  complaint  of  Schil- 
ler’s hero  in  the  44  Wallenstein  !’*  44  Tell 

me,  where  is  the  end  of  all  this  labour, — 
this  grinding  labour, — that  has  stolen  my 
youth,  and  left  my  heart  uncheered  and 
void,  my  spirit  uncultivated  as  a wilder- 
ness? This  camp’s  unceasing  din,  the 
trumpet’s  clang,  the  never-changing  round 
of  service  and  parade,  give  nothing  to  the 
heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourishment. 
There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business. 
Life  has  another  fate  and  other  joys.”  The 
verses  which  Cowley  addressed  to  Falk- 
land express  the  same  thought : 

44  He  is  too  good  for  war,  and  ought  to  be 
As  far  from  danger,  as  from  fear  he's  free.*4 

44 Those  men  alone, 

Whose  valour  is  the  only  art  they  know. 

Were  for  sad  war  and  bloody  battles  born.** 

44  God  has  created  iron  for  cultivating 
the  earth,  not  for  slaying  men,”  says  Don 
Antonio  do  Guevara,  writing  to  the  con- 
stable of  Castille.  Writers  of  the  middle 
age  extol  Galen  for  arguing,  contrary  to 
the  Stagyrite,  that  the  formation  of  the 
human  body,  which  is  without  weapons 
of  itself,  shows  man  to  have  been  bom  for 
gentleness.  They  knew  that  youth  tamed 
and  made  innocent  by  the  true  discipline 
is  content  with  its  own  pacific  sports  and 
limbs  undecked  with  trophies  of  success  of 
war.  Possessing  its  naked  arms,  not  even 
the  ivoiy  shoulder  borne  by  the  Pelopid® 
would  inspire  it  with  envy.  44  Oh,  singu- 
lar serenity  of  writing!”  exclaims  Richard 
of  Buri : 44We  see  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
at  whose  tremendous  name  eveiy  knee 
should  bow,  stooped  down  to  write,  as  if 
to  teach  every  generous  youth  that  fingers 
were  given  to  men  for  writing  rather  than 

• Ad.  an.  1184. 
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I for  war.’*  You  smile  perhaps ; but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  many  in  these  ages  re- 
sembled in  disposition,  if  not  in  feature, 
the  young  page,  of  whom  the  warrior  thus 
speaks  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles : — 

“ Alas,  poor  child ! unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when,  with  so  soft  a heart, 
And  form  so  slight  as  thine, 

She  made  thee  first  a pirate's  slaTe, 

Then,  in  his  stead,  a patron  gave 
Of  wayward  lot  like  mine ; 

A landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife." 

The  universal  joy  expressed  at  all  ter- 
minations of  war  in  the  middle  ages  was 
sufficiently  significative  of  what  the  nations 
kwed.  What  Cicero  says  was  then  more 
than  ever  true  : “ Nothing  was  so  popular 
is  peace. ”f  Gaufred,  canon  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, in  Normandy,  writes  thus  to  a friend : 
"After  finishing  the  letters  which  I in- 
tended sending  to  you,  lo ! a new  day  has 
risen  on  our  regions,  and  the  divine  cle- 
mency has  poured  a bright  light  into  our 
sad  hearts;  for  peace  is  made  between 
the  king  and  his  sons,  and  so  peace,  long 
an  exile,  comes  back  to  us.  I return 
thanks  to  the  just  and  merciful  Creator, 
who  wounds  and  heals,  who  strikes  and 
makes  whole  again.”!  The  Spanish  chroni- 
cles, relating  the  victories  of  the  Christian 
, »nns  over  the  Moors,  are  chiefly  eloquent  in 
. describing  the  peaceful  consequences  : " In 
;!  erery  direction  arose  stately  monasteries, 
those  fortresses  of  the  faith.  The  sacred 
melody  of  bells  was  again  heard  among 
the  mountains,  calling  to  early  matins, 

I or  sounding  the  angelus  at  the  solemn 
I boor  of  evening.”  "After  the  defeat  of 
the  French,”  says  an  ancient  historian, 
“when  the  storm  of  war  seemed  to  be  pas- 
sed from  Italy,  every  one  hoped  that  she 
*ould  at  length  eqjoy  the  long-desired 
peace;  so  in  sure  hope  of  quiet,  with 
minds  full  of  confidence,  men  offered  up 
their  prayers  at  every  altar.  I also,  as  if 
emerged  from  a common  danger,  or  as  if 
escaped  from  shipwreck,  resolved  to  fear 
00  more,  and  to  bring  my  writing  to  an 
| end.! 

Thus  again,  in  1358,  when  universal 
peice  was  made  in  Italy,  in  the  city  of 
Man,  there  were  processions,  we  read,  and 
Sanies  by  clergy  an d laity,  and  games  of  all 

* Pkilobiblion,  c.  xvL 
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kinds,  and  infinite  joy.®  And  again,  in 
1293,  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  an- 
other historian  says,  " the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  with  the  dukes  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  were  brought  to  con- 
cord, the  earth  rejoiced  at  the  peace.  The 
duke  of  Austria,  invited  by  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  entered  his  dominions  to  visit 
the  queen  his  sister,  and  similarly  the 
king  of  Bohemia  visited  Vienna,  when  he 
was  solemnly  entertained,  all  men  praising 
the  clemency  of  our  Saviour  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  peace.”f  See  what  are  the 
temporal  fruits  of  peace,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nardine  of  Sienna ; " all  things  are  filled 
with  joy  ; agriculture  flourishes  when  mar- 
tial fury  interrupts  not  the  process  of 
nature  ; men  travel  securely, — no  robber  is 
feared  by  the  way ; domestic  virtues  reign ; 
cities  are  adorned  by  the  arts ; the  flocks 
and  herds  are  led  to  pasture  to  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  pipes ; the  woods  are  made  tame ; 
houses  are  built ; families  are  multiplied  ; 
merchants  go  and  return  in  safety ; the 
tranquillity  of  monks  is  preserved;  the 
offices  of  the  Church  are  celebrated  with- 
out interruption ; literary  studies  flourish; 
exercises  of  piety  are  performed  ; the  word 
of  God  is  honoured  and  fructified  amidst 
the  multitude  of  people ; eveiy  one  has 
his  rights;  no  one  complains  of  injustice.”! 
The  ancient  writers  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  " No  sooner  did 
the  Cisalpine  nations  breathe  from  war,” 
says  an  historian,  "than  the  cities  of 
Italy  assume  a pacific  aspect.  Immediately 
the  citizens  of  Parma  conspired  to  raise  a 
grand  church  under  the  invocation  of  the 
mother  of  God,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
with  one  heart  and  soul  ; fathers  and 
sons,  beardless  boys  and  married  men, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  ; and 
it  did  not  shame  noble  matrons  in  purple 
and  precious  robes  to  toil  under  the  weight 
of  vile  burdens.  Offerings  were  daily  brought 
with  festive  rights  and  music,  and  to  the 
music  of  sacred  bells  ; not  through  osten- 
tation, or  as  a spectacle  of  vanity,  but 
to  express  the  overflowings  of  a true 
piety.  Towns  and  villages  contended  with 
each  other  in  these  gifts,  and  even  from 
other  states  numbers  came  with  offerings. 
This  was  in  1521,  and  for  some  months  the 
whole  city  had  but  one  object  in  view,  nor 
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any  day  was  void  of  ceremonies.  Already 
the  august  walls  of  the  temple  rose  with 
admirable  beauty,  and  showed  the  distinct 
chapels  and  the  spherical  termination, 
which  by  a certain  new  device,  was  to  rise 
into  an  arched  vault;  when  suddenly, 
warlike  fury  announced  with  the  din  of 
trumpets  dispelled  our  joy,  and  gave  sig- 
nal of  wide  and  enduring  desolation.”* 

“ At  this  time,”  says  Albert  de  Ripalta, 
in  his  annals  of  Placentia,  “peace  was  pro- 
claimed between  all  the  powers  of  Italy, 
so  that  the  prophetic  sentences  seemed 
fulfilled — behold  the  days  of  desired  feli- 
city succeed : it  is  a time  of  delight  for  us. 
Let  all  that  flourish  rejoice  with  me.  Wars 
cease ; love  reigns,  every  one  crowned  with 
flowers  exults : and  then  the  joy  of  the 
people  of  Placentia  corresponded  to  the 
peace ; and  the  Lord  looked  down  benignly 
from  heaven  upon  our  city,  and  we  began 
to  construct  a new  church,  and  the  bishop 
came  in  procession  with  all  the  clergy  and 
people,  and  solemnly  laid  the  foundations  : 
and  the  next  day  there  was  a wondrous 
office  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  who  had  been 
buried  under  the  old  church,  and  such 
was  the  multitude  of  persons  bearing 
tapers  in  their  hands,  that  from  the  frag- 
ments which  remained  after  the  office,  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ’Wax  were  collected.”! 

Similarly  as  soon  as  Milan  found  her- 
self at  peace  under  Azo  Visconti,  the  histo- 
rians of  that  city  are  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  beautiful  churches,  towers,  and 
cloisters,  which  were  immediately  com- 
menced. I How  remarkable  is  it  to  ob- 
serve whole  nations  actuated  like  one  man 
by  the  spirit  of  the  wise  king,  who  said, 
“ Now  Jehovah  gave  peace,  therefore,  I 
thought  to  build  a house  to  his  name.”§ 
Thus  was  verified  the  sentence  of  Richard 
of  St.  Victor,  that  “ by  prosperity,  which 
dissolves  evil  men  into  themselves,  and  de- 
prives them  of  God,  the  good  are  nourished 
to  good  things,  and  protected  from  evil.”|| 

Some  modern  authors  would  make  us 
believe  that  the  French  sophists  of  the  last 
century,  “ were  the  first  to  advocate  those 
profound  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
human  race,  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a love  of  peace ; that  they, 
above  all  the  earlier  teachers,  stripped  the 

• Carpegani  Comment.  »uorum  Temporum,  Lib. 
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image  of  war  of  the  delusive  glory,  whic 
it  took  in  the  primitive  ages  of  society 
and  turned  our  contemplation  from  tb 
fame  of  the  individual  hero  to  the  wrong 
of  the  slaughtered  millions.”  It  is  to  E 
lamented,  that  men  of  ability  should  thu 
fall  into  the  style  of  those  writers,  wh 
possess  no  other  qualification  than  a d< 
plorable  fecility  of  making  vague  and  son< 
rous  sentences.  We  shall  know  how  t 
estimate  the  justice  of  such  accusation! 
before  arriving  at  the  end  of  this  book 
but  even  already  we  can  discern  the  in 
prudence  of  the  zeal  which  prompts  then 
regardless  of  the  terrible  field  for  recrim: 
nation,  supplied  in  the  tendency  of  modem 
opinions,  and  in  the  facts  which  attes 
their  power.  For  if  the  guides  of  mer 
in  ages  of  faith,  were  to  ask  in  the  word 
of  Aeschylus  to  his  rival,  those  who  noi 
direct  the  public  mind,  on  what  accoun 
they  consider  that  a poet  should  be  ad 
mired  ? they  might  indeed  reply,  like  th 
pedantic  moralist,  “ on  account  of  hi 
making  men  better  citizens,”  but  assuredly 
the  former  with  the  strictest  justice  coul< 
then  repeat  the  great  tragedian’s  words 
and  say,  “this  you  have  not  done,  but  oi 
the  contrary,  being  good  and  generous 
you  have  made  them  unholy,  adulterers 
fond  of  glory  and  of  war,  and  of  insurrec 
tion.  You  did  not  receive  them  from  us 
such.  Unlike  what  they  are  now,  thej 
were  then  breathing  piety  and  love,  anc 
less  qualified  for  war  than  for  peace.”* 
“We  were  at  all  times  they  might  con 
tinue,  “ for  peace : you  began  with  insur 
rection;  the  very  hymns  of  your  chiefi 
sounded  like  a war-song  under  the  vaults 
of  Worms.  The  old  cathedral  trembled 
at  the  new  sounds  of  that  Lutheran  tumult, 
which  terrified  the  birds  in  their  obscure 
nests  at  the  top  of  the  towers.  We  found- 
ed and  maintained,  you  have  divided 
kingdoms ; and  upon  the  heights  encircling 
towns,  where  we  placed  churches  and 
monasteries  of  brethren,  who  were  to  pray 
for  peace,  you  have  mounted  your  artillery, 
turning  into  batteries  the  walls  that  were 
for  abbeys  reared.  Are  mountain  valleys 
under  your  government?  They  present 
nothing  but  fortresses  and  citadels — maga- 
zines and  men  of  arms.  Are  ancient  cities? 
Their  venerable  sanctuaries  of  peace,  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  precious  works  of  contem- 
plative art,  are  converted  into  barracks  for 
your  legions.  We  knew  the  calamities  of 
war  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians,  and 
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from  the  local  quarrels  of  petty  tyrants 
openly  wicked,  who  waged  it  on  a small 
scale,  not  for  glory  or  for  empire,  but,  like 
the  Ursinis  and  Colonnas,  for  life.*  You 
inflicted  them  through  system,  as  the  re- 
sult of  national  and  honourable  struggles, 
though  your  victories  were  not  the  solid 
joy  of  happy  men,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
‘but  the  vain  solace  of  the  miserable,  in- 
citements to  the  restless,  to  perpetuate 
other  evils.’!  Our  wars,  when  not  necessary 
and  just,  were  the  result  of  passion,  and 
denounced,  stigmatized  as  evil.  Your  wars 
are  systematic.  You  make  war  by  system 
upon  distant  countries,  for  some  frivolous 
pretext,  in  order  to  preserve  your  owd 
citizens  from  rebellion  ; you  wage  wars  by 
system,  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of 
nations,  which  would  otherwise,  thanks  to 
the  effects  of  your  revolutions,  prey  upon 
each  other.  Truly  our  neighbours,  since 
you  have  taught  them  your  philosophy, 
can  help  us  to  a comment  on  the  text. 
What  a contrast  is  there  between  the  genius 
which  presides  over  these  palaces,  in  which 
the  battles  of  every  age  are  represented  in 
i order,  as  an  inscription  on  their  front  de- 
clares, to  proclaim  all  the  glories  of  France, 
j,  *nd  the  mind  which  imagined  and  admired 
I that  poor  coin  of  the  middle  ages,  contain- 
| ing  the  figure  of  St.  Elizabeth,  holding  a 
j church  in  her  hand  with  this  motto, 

1 Sancta Elizabeth,  gloria  reipublic®  ?’  Alas, 

1 I doubt  if  the  warlike  fame  of  these  sons 
would  now  rejoice  the  dead,  according  to 
the  Homeric  notion. 

How  vain  is  modern  rhetoric  before  the 
1 reality  of  things  ! Europe  was  then  cover- 
i ed  over  with  pacific,  as  it  is  now  with 
military  institutions.  “ Whither  have  fled 
the  sounds  that  soothed  life  then — the 
| mystery  and  the  majesty  of  religion,  the 
i joy,  the  exaltation,  and  the  peace  ?”  We 
! tore  by  what  forms  the  youthful  mind 
j ns  then  moulded.  Images  or  symbols  of 
| P«ce,  the  festival  of  the  boy  bishop,  or  of 
the  prince  of  youth,  with  his  processions 
wnctioned  by  the  clergy,  or  the  decoration 
of  little  altars  on  certain  days  of  universal 
J0?.  seemed  not  opposed  to  the  cultivation 
1 that  heavenly  childhood  to  which  Christ 
tos  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; but 
1 t^e  men  scorned  the  Church  for  accept- 
“8  with  love  whatever  puerile  decorum 
pwnpts ; and  now  the  child,  “ ere  he  can 
| his  mother’s  sacred  name,”  asCowper 


says,  “ Swells  with  an  unnatural  pride,  and 
lifts  bis  baby-sword.  This  infant  arm  be- 
comes the  bloodiest  scourge  of  devastated 
earth  ; whilst  specious  names,  learnt  in 
soft  childhood's  unsuspecting  hour,  serve 
as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood  dims 
bright  reasons  ray,  and  sanctifies  the 
sword  upraised  to  shed  the  blood  of  hapless 
men.”  Trug®u6,  who  could  not  hear  a 
boy  make  use  of  the  word  spear,  without 
crying  out 

' kcmLba? ; ov  fraverfi  ptpvr\p*vov  dxmibas  fjpiv ; 

and  who  quarrelled  with  him  when  he 
heard  that  his  father's  name  was  Lama- 
chus,  because  it  resembled  in  sound 

*A v&pbs  BovXopa^ov  KOi  itkav<rtpdxov  vMr, 

could  seldom  have  a respite  from  irritation 
now.*  Our  public  spectacles — our  palaces 
— our  museums — our  paintings,  would  all 
seem  to  announce  war  either  present  or 
impending.  The  rc^virai  ttoXc/uko)*, 
and  the  arts  which  minister  to  the  vilest 
luxuries,  are  alone  in  great  repute.  A 
nation  may  thus  appear,  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  as  described  by  the  Corinthians, 
“ hold  and  daring  beyond  their  power,  and 
full  of  hope  in  dreadful  emergencies  ;”f 
but  Christians,  in  ages  of  faith,  desired  not 
such  renown.  Curious  it  is  to  find  the 
heathen  poet  representing  Minerva,  as  ex- 
horting the  Furies  to  refrain  from  infusing 
the  martial  spirit,  like  the  heart  of  cocks, 
into  her  chosen  citizen — 

Mrjtf  ef«Aov<r  oas  Kapbiav  aXticrdptov, 

*Ev  rot?  tpoi?  daroiiaiv  Ibpvtrrj?  *Aprj 

*E p(f)v\iov  Tf  teal  npb?  dXXqXovr  Opaavv , J 

when  we  behold  the  image  of  that  bird 
that  most  delights  itself  in  war,  now  chosen 
to  supplant  the  lily,  which  betokened  peace, 
as  the  emblem  of  nations.  Assuredly  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  those  pacific,  who  so 
proclaim  themselves.  Their  guides  often 
resemble  men  described  by  Peter  of  Blois 
in  these  terms : “ they  pretend  peace,  and 
nourish  hatreds : they  speak  of  fraternity, 
and  excite  enmities : they  are  full  of  anger, 
contention,  envy,  detraction  : they  say 
peace,  peace,  and  there  is  no  peace. ’§ 
And  are  we  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
men  who  first  stripped  the  image  of  war 


Caipesaai  Comment,  suor.  Temp.  Hi. 
! Dei,  iii.  17. 

;0ixL«0. 


• Aristoph.  Pax,  1291. 
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of  delusive  glory  ? What  skills  their  pro- 
testations or  the  panegyrics  of  their  ad- 
mirers, when  we  see  them  eveiy  day  verifying 
what  the  prophet  long  ago  announced  of 
them  ? 44  Mordent  dentibus  et  predicant 

pacem.”  When  we  see  the  fruits  of  their 
sowing  to  be  injuries,  suspicions,  enmities, 
treasons;  when,  il  they  ever  desire  peace, 
it  is  only  with  the  powerful,  as  when  Abime- 
lech  came  to  Isaac  on  seeing  him  prosperous, 
when  if  they  can  triumph  they  make  a 
solitude  and  call  it  peace. 

It  is  in  modern  times  that  man,  after 
perfecting  the  arts  of  destruction,  has  learnt 
to  name  all  hurtful  things,  as  formerly  while 
continuing  in  charity,  he  had  imposed  names 
on  all  the  innocent  creatures  of  the  sanctified 
muse,  and  had  taught  the  office  of  each  choir 
of  angels  whom  he  knew  familiarly  by  their 
titles,  their  employments,  and  their  beauty. 
That  Great  Britain  always  gains  by  war  is  a 
maxim  that  we  have  not  inherited  from 
Catholic  times,  when  the  desire  of  every 
people  was  that  expressed  in  the  old  line — 

44  Pacem,  felicitatem,  sanitatem  per  omnia  saecula 
tribuat  Deus.”* 

But  we  need  not  leave  modern  literature 
to  find  proof  of  what  I advance  here.  For 
who  has  not  remarked  the  scorn,  and  the 
bitter  taunts  with  which  Catholic  nations 
were  spoken  of  by  men  of  the  new  discipline, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  not  trained 
to  war  ! Such  travellers  in  their  descriptions 
of  them  adopted  the  very  words  of  Satan  in 
disdain  of  the  angels,  of  whom  he  said  in 
mockery — 

“Whose  easier  business  ’twere  to  serve  their  Lord, 

High  up  in  Heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  His 
throne, 

And  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. ”f 

Truly  the  heroes  of  their  predilection  are 
not  exactly  imitators  of  an  angelic  type. 
Daniel  Heinsius  can  hardly  find  words  ade- 
quate to  express  his  sense  of  the  warlike 
glory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  says, 
44  that  Mars  shines  in  his  countenance  ; that 
he  is  the  offspring  of  Mars,  and  Augustus, 
greater  and  better  than  Alexander ; that  he 
was  never  a child,  never  a youth,  but  always 
a king ; and  that  he  is  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, like  the  sun.”J  Indeed,  the  men 
who  teach  philosophy  to  kings  of  the  new 
religions,  form  ally  eulogise  Alexander,  whom 

• Ap.  CioMist.  Alemannican.  Antiq.  tom.  iii. 
prefat.  f Par.  Lost.  iv. 

t Orat.  vii. 


Dante  placed  with  Dionysius,  where  il 
souls  of  tyrants  given  to  blood  and  rapin 
wail  aloud  their  wrongs.  Fichte  defenc 
him  from  what  he  terms  44  the  misrepreser 
tations  of  sentimental  pigmies,”  and  declan 
that 44  it  was  a generous  and  glorious  ide; 
which  gave  birth  to  the  enterprise  and  mad 
it  successful.”  44  Tell  me  not,”  he  continue 
44  of  the  thousands  who  fell  on  his  expeditioi 
tell  me  not  of  his  own  early  death  : whi 
greater  deed  wfas  now  left  for  him  after  Y 
had  realized  his  idea  than  to  die  ?”  Ho 
a student  conversant  with  the  scholastic  ph 
losophers  would  start  if  he  came  to  such 
sentence  as  this,  on  the  pages  of  St.  Thoma 
or  of  any  other  Catholic  writer  of  the  middl 
ages  ! Truly  the  highest  praise  that  coul 
be  elicited  for  such  heroes,  from  the  lips  < 
the  schoolmen,  would  not  exceed  that  of  th 
poet — 

44  He  is  gone  whom  the  world  preferred  to  peace.” 

Oh,  with  what  solemn  earnestness,  with  wha 
majesty  did  they  admonish  kings ! 44  Tha 

man  carried  with  him  to  his  grave,”  say 
the  English  Chronicler,  William  of  New 
bridge,  speaking  of  his  contemporary  Henr1 
II.,  44 no  part  of  those  Irish  spoils  he  ha- 
coveted  so  eagerly  in  life,  risking  his  eterna 
salvation  to  amass  them.  He  left  to  un 
thankful  heirs  all  that  he  had  acquired  will 
such  toil  and  danger,  and  thus  afforded  i 
salutary  lesson  to  many.”*)*  Ralherius  o 
Verona  cites  the  words  of  our  Lord,  44  Bj 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  m; 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  the  other, 
and  then  adds,  44 1 love  God,  each  one  wil 
now  reply,  even  the  worst  of  all,  even  a tyrant 
for,  alas  ! hatred  so  much  abounds,  that  n< 
one  has  more  glory  than,  O horrible  to  saj 
it,  a murderer ; but  no  murderer  or  hater  o 
his  brother,  however  glorious  in  the  eyes  o 
the  world,  hath  any  part  in  the  kingdom  o 
Christ  and  of  God.”J  He  calls  murderer 
men  who  made  war  through  avarice  or  pride 
St.  Aldhelm,  of  Sherburn,  denounced  ir 
solemn  verse  vain  glory,  and  all  the  vices 
which  lead  to  horrid  war.§  But,  in  general 
meu  who  instructed  kings  in  the  middh 
ages,  after  they  had  sung  their  Litanies,  it 
some  of  which  was  added,  44  Ab  appetitu 
inanis  gloriae,”||  never  supposed  it  necessar) 
to  say  that  wars  for  glory  were  sinful ; buL 

• Lucan,  ix.  f Rer.  Angl.  ii.  26. 

J Ratheris  Ver.  Epist.  ad  Omues  FideleB,  ap> 
Martene  vet.  Script,  ix. 

{ S.  Aid.  de  Octo  Princip.  Vitiis,  ap.  C'anis. 
Lect.  Antiq.  i. 

H It  it  us  Vet.  Senensis  Ec.  ap.  Baluze  Mis. 
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appealing  to  the  conscience  in  general  terms, 
j they  asked,  with  Alenin,  “where  will  be  the 

ii  proud  ambitiou  of  secular  pomp  when  the 
spirit  retnms  to  the  Lord  who  gave  it  ?’** 

| “0,  wondrous  and  miserable  condition  of 

I men,”  exclaims  Bartholomew de  Neo  Castro, 
j “0,  wondrous  prodigy  of  divine  power  ! 

Those  whom  we  so  lately  beheld  in  glory  are 
I now  prostrated.  O ye,  therefore,  who  glory 
, in  the  world,  learn  that  the  turnings  of  this 
eaith  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  and 
| | that  besides  the  law  of  the  Lord  there  is  no- 
thing durable.  What  profit  is  there  in  the 
favour  and  pomp  of  the  sons  of  men,  if  laying 
aside  the  fear  of  Christ,  you  begin  to  rage 
i against  the  innocent,  aud  afterwards  are  struck 
j and  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ? Learn 
whom  you  ought  to  fear  in  heaven,  and  whom 
j to  love  on  earth,  that  you  may  dread  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  and  never  rise  up  against 
your  brethren.  ”f 

The  school,  however,  had  its  formal  deci- 
sions, following  the  holy  fathers,  which  it 
addoced  in  all  treatises  on  government.  “To 
wage  war  upon  neighbouring  countries,”  it 
aid  with  St.  Augustin,  “and  then  to  proceed 
against  others,  like  Ninus,  who  was  the  first 
to  wage  such  wars,  and  to  attack  and  subdue 
| nations  through  the  desire  of  empire,  is 
I nothing  but  robbery  on  a great  scale.  King- 
I doms  so  extended  are  great  robberies,  just 
as  robberies  are  little  kingdoms.  Only  when 
I the  evil  gains  such  increase  that  places  are 
seised,  cities  occupied,  and  peopled  subdued, 

I the  name  of  kingdom  is  applied  to  them, 

, which  changes  nothing,  for  the  cupidity  is 
I the  same,  only  in  this  case  there  is  added 
impunity.” J “If  with  the  wish  of  killing 
, another,”  says  St.  Bernard,  addressing  the 
Templars,  and  alluding  to  secular  warfare, 

|i  “you  should  happen  to  be  slain,  you  will  die 
> gaflty  of  homicide.  If  you  prevail,  and  with 
the  will  of  conquering,  or  of  puuishing, 

| should  slay  a man,  you  will  live  guilty  of 
, homicide : but  it  is  not  expedient  for  you, 

I whether  dead  or  alive,  conqueror  or  con- 
. quered,  to  be  guilty  of  homicide.”  The 
; church  knew  the  evils  consequent  on  peace, 
bather  voice  was  that  of  St.  Augustin,  who 
aid  that  “it  was  better  to  pay  the  penalty 
i of  indolence  than  to  seek  the  glory  of  arms, 

; sad  afford  the  impioos  spectacle  of  nation 
I warring  against  nation.”§ 

|(  Writing  to  king  ^Ethelred,  and  to  the 

| ' Epist  lriiL  ap.  Canisii  Lectionis  Antiq.  ii. 

! tHbtoria  Sicilise,  c.  36.  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It. 

I^hpt  xiiL 

j Civ.  Dei,  iv.  6.  Palatius,  Aquila  inter 
! De  Civ.  Dei,  iiL  14. 
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princes  and  people  of  Northumberland,  Alcuin 
says,  “The  sweetness  of  holy  love  often 
compels  me  to  admonish  you  to  maintain 
that  peace  which  ought  to  be  between  you.” 
To  the  former  he  says,  “Amongst  the  good 
works,  by  which  you  can  ascend  to  heaven, 
are  the  charity  of  God,  the  love  of  men,  and 
mercy  to  men,  and  patience  and  benignity 
to  all  men.  Let  no  secular  ambition,  no 
desire  of  vengeance  upon  enemies  impede 
your  course,  but  run  while  you  have  light, 
work  while  it  is  day,  that  you  may  come  to 
eternal  light,  and  with  Christ  and  his  saints 
to  everlasting  glory.  A king  must  not  desire 
to  seize  the  inheritauce  of  others,  for  the 
rapacious  shall  never  possess  the  kingdom  of 
God.  See  how  your  predecessors  perished 
on  account  of  their  rapines.  Alas ! how 
miserably  will  they  be  tormented  in  eternal 
pains!  Have  peace  with  each  other,  and 
benignity,  and  mercy,  and  justice ; and  by 
concord  let  your  kingdom  be  maintained.”* 
The  sermon  of  John  Gerson,  chancellor 
of  Paris,  before  the  king  of  France  and  his 
nobles  in  1408,  beginning  with  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  “Veniat  pax,”  will  show  with  what 
eloquence  the  scholastic  and  mystic  wisdom 
of  peace  was  announced  to  monarchs  down 
to  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.f  Indeed, 
many  of  the  ancient  laws  and  ordinances 
commence  with  declaring  that  nothing  better 
than  peace  can  be  obtained  in  this  life.J 
But  let  us  hear  what  was  taught  by  laymen 
respecting  this  beatitude.  “War,”  says  Sa- 
vedra,  “ is  a violence  opposed  to  the  nature 
and  end  of  man,  whom  God  has  formed  in 
His  own  image,  and  to  whom  He  has  im- 
parted a share  of  His  power  over  all  things 
for  their  preservation,  but  not  for  their  de- 
struction.”? That  kings  must  prefer  an 
honest  peace  to  a useful  war  was  the  maxim  of 
every  writer  who  touched  upon  the  subject.|| 
Petrarch,  in  a letter  to  Andrew  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  after  reminding  him  that 
he  had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  pre- 
serve Italy  from  war,  continues  thus : “Be- 
ware, lest  when  nature  has  made  you  mild 
and  pacific,  and  not  you  only,  but  all  your 
people,  whose  happiness  depends,  not  on 
the  success  of  wars,  but  on  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  justice,  you  should  seem  to  be 
of  the  herd  of  those  who,  as  the  psalmist 
says,  ‘ thought  iniquity  in  their  hearts,  and 
all  day  long  urged  battles.’  For  nothing,  I 
think,  is  more  odious  to  God  than  when  He 


• Ap.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  14. 
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has  adorned  you  with  some  especial  gift,  or 
virtue,  of  your  own  accord,  to  endeavour  to 
become  evil.  Follow  then,  not  the  fury  of 
the  vulgar,  but  yonr  own  nature,  and  with- 
draw your  foot  while  there  is  time,  while,  as 
yet,  between  the  bitter  and  horrible  threats 
of  war,  one  can  still  hear  pronounced  the 
sweetest  name  of  peace,  that  you  may  be 
called  the  peace-maker  of  Italy,  and  trans- 
mit that  glorious  title  to  posterity.  I beseech 
and  implore  you ; I conjure  yon,  by  the 
love  of  virtue,  by  the  love  of  your  country, 
by  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  through  which 
issued  that  most  sacred  and  innocent  blood 
which  has  redeemed  us,  not  to  despise  this 
counsel.’**  In  another  letter  to  the  same 
duke,  he  says,  ‘‘Though  armed,  think  of 
peace,  love  peace,  and  be  assured  that  you 
can  win  no  more  brilliant  triumph,  and 
endow  your  country  with  no  richer  spoil 
than  peace.  When  it  is  a question  of  war, 
I would  use  the  words  of  Hannibal,  who, 
though  of  all  men  the  most  warlike,  said, 
as  if  the  words  were  extorted  from  his  lips 
by  Truth,  that  ‘ a certain  peace  is  better  and 
safer  than  a hoped-for  victory.’  And  if  he, 
who  burned  with  such  a desire  of  conquering, 
and  who  disturbed  peace  throughout  the 
whole  world,  said  this,  what  will  be  urged  by 
the  friend  of  peace  ? Will  he  not  say, 
better  and  holier  is  a certain  peace  than  a 
certain  victory ; because  the  one  is  replete 
with  calm,  and  brightness,  and  grace,  and 
the  other  with  labour,  and  crime,  and  inso- 
lence ? What  is  pleasanter  than  peace  P 
what  sweeter?  what  happier?  Never  can  I 
understand  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in 
making  war  upon  men,  who  under  other 
circumstances,  would  expose  their  breasts 
for  your  safety  as  for  their  own.  They  can 
tell  this  who  feel  an  effeminate  delight  in 
the  revenge  of  injuries.  But  it  is  better  to 
forget  than  to  punish,  to  appease  than  to 
destroy  an  enemy.  Gentleness  is  the  part 
of  men,  rage  of  wild  animals,  and  of  those 
only  the  most  ignoble.  If  ray  voice  can  be 
heard  in  your  grave  deliberations,  not  only 
you  will  not  reject  peace  when  it  approaches, 
but  you  will  go  forth  to  meet,  and,  with  a 
close  embrace,  to  welcome  it,  that  it  may 
remain  with  you  for  ever."f 

That  the  new  law  of  forgiveness  was 
binding  even  upon  states,  and  that  public 
measures  opposed  to  it  were  the  evil  deeds 
of  worldly  men,  was  a lesson  taught  by  the 
great  Dominican  who  filled  the  see  of  Genoa; 
“ It  would  be  long,*’  he  says,  “to  tell  of  the 
victorious  deeds  of  our  state  ; therefore,  we 

• Epist.  ix.  15.  f Id.  Var.  Epist  i. 


shall  only  speak  of  four  of  these ; for  ever> 
city  has  duties  to  fulfil  towards  God,  toward: 
itself,  towards  its  friends,  and  towards  it: 
enemies.  It  is  bound  to  evince  honour  u 
God,  to  procure  common  benefits  for  itself 
to  give  consolation  to  its  frieuds,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  evangelic  rule,  to  show  lov< 
to  its  enemies ; but  as  worldly  men  desin 
rather  to  have  victories  over  enemies  that 
to  show  them  charity,  after  relating  hnv 
well  our  city  has  fulfilled  the  three  first  o 
these  obligations,  we  shall  have  to  speak  o 
its  victories  by  arms  in  ancient  aud  xnoden 
times."*  In  fact,  novel  as  the  assertioi 
may  seem  to  those  who  only  read  Froissart 
the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  speak  it 
general  with  regret  of  all  warlike  deeds.  I 
is  not  in  their  volumes  that  we  should  fin< 
a parallel  to  the  seventh  book  of  Caesar* 
Commentaries,  where  he  describes,  in  th* 
polished  easy  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
the  terrible  wars  of  conquest  in  Gaul,  whicl 
led  to  such  immense  results,  so  smoothl; 
relating  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  and  th< 
shocking  amounts  of  amputated  limbs,  li 
relation  to  such  events  they  might  hav< 
chosen  for  their  motto  the  verse  referrinj 
to  a battle  in  Ireland,  cited  by  “ the  Foil 
Masters,"  which  pays,  “ the  poet  sung  no 
the  slaughter  of  that  field,  for  he  caim 
away  from  it  with  sadness  iu  his  heart  o 
these  lines  of  Fulbert  of  Chartres  : — 

“ Salve  summe  pater,  fer  et  omnibus  integral] 
salutem, 

Quicunique  pads  diligunt  quietem 

Et  qui  bella  volunt,  hos  contere  dextra  potenti 

Trudens  gehenn®  fllios  maligni.” 

Hear  how  Angelbertus  speaks  of  tin 
battle  of  Fontanet,  at  which  he  assisted  as  i 
combatant : — 

“ De  fraternft  ruptk  pace 
Gaudet  Demon  impius. 

Gramen  illud  ros  et  imber 
Nec  humectet  pluvia 
In  quo  fortes  ceciderunt 
Prslio  doctissimi. 

Laude  pugna  non  eat  digna 
Ne  c&n&tur  melode : 

(Mens,  meridianus, 

Occident*  vel  Aquilo 
Plangent  illos  qui  fuerunt 
Illic  casu  mortui. 

Maledicta  dies  ilia 
Nec  in  anni  circulis 
Numeretur,  sed  radatnr 
Ab  omni  memoria ; 

Jubar  solis  illi  desit; 

Aurora  crcpusculo. 

Noxque  ilia  nox  amara 
Noxque  dura  nimium, 

* Jacobi  de  Voragine  Chronic.  Januens.  ap. 
Mur.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  ix. 
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In  quA  fortes  cecideront 
Pnelio  doctissimi, 

Pater,  mater,  soror,  frater, 

Qnos  amici  fleverant.’** 

The  chronicles  of  St.  Denis  might  justly 
praise  the  French  lor  defending  their  country 
against  merciless  invaders ; and  yet,  speak- 
1 mg  of  the  wars  between  Philip  of  Valois  and 
I the  king  of  England,  they  only  say,  “ This 
vas  a year  of  miseiy  and  confusion ; for, 

I between  the  two  kings,  there  was  nothing 
done  which  deserves  praise : but  the  churches 
and  the  poor  common  people  were  aggrieved, 
to  the  dishonour  of  all  Christendom,  which 
these  princes  ought  to  have  sustained/’t 
When  James  de  Voragine  speaks  of  the 
victory  of  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  over 
the  Pisans,  in  1245,  which  was  in  his  day, 
be  exclaims,  “ But  it  would  move  compassion 
to  mention  what  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
Pisans.” J Relating  how  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians  were  about  to  engage,  Raphagni 
Caresmi,  chancellor  of  Venice,  says,  “It 
would  have  softened  the  hardest  hearts  of 
stone  to  see  two  of  the  most  notable  and 
powerful  communities  of  the  world  intent 
j upon  destroying  each  other  by  sea  and 
, land/*} 

; Speaking  of  the  wars  qf  the  Normans  and 
I others,  anothei  ancient  writer  says,  “ What 
j tongue  would  suffice  to  describe  all  the  deso- 
! lations,  and  slaughter,  and  horror  of  eveiy 
j kind  which  followed  ! Alas  ! it  would  shame 


wars  of  the  French,  under  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I.,  which  had  afflicted  his  country  so 
long.  “ Reflecting,”  he  says,  “as  to  the 
cause  of  these  evils,  which  have  disturbed 
my  days  since  my  boyhood,  I concluded  that 
it  was  nothing  else  but  the  ambition  of  a 
few,  than  which  no  pestilence  is  more  fatal ; 
for  this  it  is  which  subverts  both  public  and 
private  tranquillity,  as  in  the  days  of  Marius, 
Sy  11a,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Pompey.  Always 
it  has  been  the  same  study,  the  same  insati- 
able rage,  agitating  the  minds  of  men.”* 
After  relating  the  advice  of  Louis  XII.,  on 
his  death-bed,  to  Francis  I.,  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Italy,  he  adds  this  terrible  sentence : 
“For  as  he  thirsted  after  warlike  deeds 
while  living,  so  going  down  to  the  dead,  he 
had  still  the  same  solieitude,  as  if  his  hones 
would  rest  more  softly  when  his  ghost  was 
appeased  with  human  blood /’f 

Speaking  of  the  war  of  two  years  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  caused 
by  the  Castle  of  Gisors,  in  1102,  the 
chroniclers  of  St.  Denis  say,  “They  came 
back  to  former  love ; hut  before  this  could 
he,  there  were  many  innocent  people  slain 
and  destroyed.”  J And  Suger  calls  that  war 
“an  execrable  perdition  of  men.”  Let  us 
hear  the  preface  of  another  historian.  “ I 
know  not,  venerable  father,  why  you  should 
have  committed  to  me  what  you  could  execute 
better  than  any  one  else.  You  have  com- 
missioned me  to  write  histories  who  are 


, I me  to  tell  of  what  happened  during  that 
. time  in  the  Church  of  Christ : but  these  are 
the  Divine  judgments,  which,  though  hidden 
to  mortals,  are  yet,  in  the  providence  of 
I]  God,  never  unjust. ||  Otho  of  Frisengen,  in 
' this  respect  laudable,  says,  in  his  Prologue 
| u>  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  that  he  esteems 
h happy  those  who  are  now  to  write  history, 

I since  there  is  a return  of  peace,  and  that  the 

I I virtues  of  the  reigning  Caesar  promise  a 
j,  long  and  happy  rest  to  the  people  of  the 
| an  pile.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
couragement he  draws  from  the  cessation  of 
war  that  he  undertakes  to  record  the  deeds 
of  Frederic/’^f 

Francis  Carpensari  of  Parma  begins  his 
history  of  Italy,  in  his  own  times,  with 
, pathetic  lamentations,  on  account  of  the 

1 1 * Fiom  a MS.  of  the  eleventh  eentury,  in  the 

I meieot  Abbey  of  St.  Martial,  at  Limoges. 

1 t Ad  an.  1340 

t Jac.  Vorag.  Chronic.  Januens.  Ap.  Mur. 
fcw.  It  Script,  ix. 

} Haph.  Car.  Continuat.  Chronic.  And.  Dan- 
dnh.ap.  Mur.  Her.  It.  Script,  xii. 

I Hi*l  Monast  S.  Floreatii,  Salmar.  ap.  Mar- 
V«t  Script  Collect,  t v.  1084. 

* Ap.  Mur.  Ber.  It.  Script  vi. 


yourself  full  of  histories,  old  and  new.  What 
I have  written,  therefore,  is  all  to  be  ascribed 
to  your  command  ; and  if  you  should  order 
my  whole  work  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames, 
1 shall  not  be  troubled.  Four  things, 
especially,  seem  to  have  excited  the  ancients 
to  write  histories:— the  glory  of  praise,  the 
hope  of  gain,  the  love  of  eloquence,  and  a 
desire  of  imitation,  of  which  I approve  only 
of  the  last,  and  not  even  of  that  wholly, 
lor  will  it  profit  you,  or  rather,  how  fatal  will 
it  not  he  to#the  salvation  of  your  soul  to 
emulate  either  Hector  the  brave,  fighting 
for  Troy,  or  direful  Achilles,  for  the  Greeks, 
or  the  beautiful  Tuinus,  or  the  pious  jEneas, 
waging  war  against  each  other,  or,  to  go 
farther  back  still,  the  giants,  as  they  say, 
sons  of  earth,  taking  up  arms  against  God  ? 
These  things,  however  grand,  are,  in  imita- 
tion, most  vain.  What  shall  I say  of  the 
glory  of  praise,  what  of  gain,  what  of  inflated 
style?  Nevertheless,  such  imitators  have 
not  been  wholly  frustrated  in  their  aim. 


* Carpensari  Comment  suorum  ten 
ap.  id.  tom.  v.  + Id.  vii 
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They  found  what  they  sought.  Their  praise 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  heard  while 
the  world  lasts : but,  oh,  wretched  men,  who 
made  war,  and  triumphed  thus!  Here  is 
all  your  recompense,  all  the  reward  of  your 
labour.  You  have  nothing  more  to  receive; 
but  to  a Christian  man,  who  has  a better 
hope,  who  not  in  this  world  alone  expects 
to  live,  there  should  be  a more  reasonable 
ground  and  motive  of  action.”* 

Honore  Bonnor  begins  his  celebrated 
manual,  the  “Tree  of  Battles,”  saying, 
“ But  since  I have  chosen  this  matter,  it  has 
come  into  my  imagination  to  make  a tree  of 
mourning  at  the  commencement  of  my  book, 
to  signify  the  state  of  tribulation  in  which 
| the  holy  church  is  at  present  from  the  wars 
between  princes,  and  the  disputes  between 
the  nobles  and  the  communes.”  Walafried 
Strabo  contrasts  the  historians  of  wars  with 
those  of  the  saints  : — 

I “ Si  tantam  meruere  suo  pro  carmine  famam 
Qui  acelerosorum  mores  et  facta  tulerunt 
Laudibus  in  coelum  perfusi  demonis  arte, 
Frivola  nectentes  hominum  monimenta  malorum, 

I Cur  non  liberius  sanctorum  facta  canamus, 

Quos  placuisse  Deo  nobis  miracula  produnt, 

• Quae  fidei  virtu te  gerunt  per  munera  Christi.”t 

A curious  contrast  with  later  writers  occurs 
also  in  the  desire  of  the  old  Catholic  histo- 
! rians  to  avoid  the  least  word  that  can  possibly 
occasion  animosities  between  the  living. 
The  Annalist  of  Modena  speaks  as  follows : 
“Ini  266  the  Modenese  besieged  the  Castle 
of  Monte  Valerio,  in  which  were  the  Grasulfi 
and  many  nobles,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Argones  from  Modena.  One  thousand 
persons  were  in  the  castle,  many  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  the  besiegers,  whose 
| names,  I think  it  is  more  honest  to  pass 
over  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Finally,  these  historians  generally  take 
occasion  to  express  their  own  earnest  de- 
sire of  peace.  Thus  William *Ventura,  in 
his  history  of  Asti,  says,  “ Though  I have 
suffered  many  injuries,  yet  He,  who  knoweth 
all  things,  can  witness  that  I have  set  down 
naught  in  malice.  Only  may  he  grant  peace 
in  our  days a prayer  to  which  we  would, 
with  a pure  heart  respond.  Amen.  “ Fiat 
pax,  Domine,  fiat  pax.”§  Roderic  Santius 
concludes  his  history  of  Spain  by  praying, 

* Joan.  Leg&tii  Chronic.  Crenobii  S.  Godehardi 
in  Hildesheim  Prol.  ap.  Leibnitz  Script.  Brunsvic. 
illustrant.  ii. 

+ DeB.  Blaithmaic  ap.  Canisii  Lect.  Antiq.  ii. 
I Annal.  Veteres  Mutinensium  ap.  Mur.  Rer. 
It.  Script,  xi. 

$ Chronic.  Astense,  c.  157.  ap.  id.  xi. 


that  the  Most  High  may  teach  the  reigning  j 
monarch,  Henry  IV.,  to  direct  himself  and 
his  subjects  in  the  way  of  peace.*  Lanck- 
mann  of  Valckenstein,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  narratire,  after  stating  that  the  empress  . 
Leonora  has  left  a son,  Maximilian,  and  a | 
daughter,  Cuaegond,  adds,  “to  whom  may  ! 
Almighty  God  grant  pacific  times.  Amen.”f 
And  the  bendiction  of  God  on  the  Emperor 
Lewis  is  thus  invoked  by  Walafried  Strabo: — 

“ Pacem  consilio  faciat  retinere  aalubri 

Quem  paci  stems  rauneribusque  parat” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  horror  with  which 
every  idea  of  war  was  associated  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  a very  striking  manner  by  the  ! 
ancient  writers.  John  de  Monsterolio,  sec- 
retary to  Charles  VI.  of  France,  writes  as 
follows  to  Benedict  XI.,  who  is  celebrated, 
he  says,  throughout  the  world  for  his  love  of 
peace,  which,  in  one  word,  expresses  all  good. 

“ It  is  now  about  sixty  years,  as  I hare  heard 
from  my  elders,  since  this  war  between  kings 
commenced,  the  thought  of  which  fills  me 
with  bitterness.  If  I wished  to  relate  the 
evils  following  from  this  war,  I should  not 
know  where  to  begiu.  Who  could  describe 
the  slaughter,  robber}’,  burning  of  sacred 
places,  and  inhuman  ferocities  ? O pious 
Jesu,  who  can  relate  with  dry  eyes  how 
children  were  torn  from  their  parents,  and 
butchered  before  their  eyes  ? O cruel  deeds! 
O execrable  barbarities  ! O heavens,  to 
what  times  have  we  been  reserved,  when 
Christians  thus  persecute  Christians?  If 
the  just  can  scarcely  be  saved,  O what  be- 
comes of  those  multitudes  living  and  dying 
thus 

Radulf  Coggeshale  describing  the  devas- 
tations caused  by  the  wars  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  in  Richard's  time,  and 
the  desolation  of  provinces  which  ensued 
from  their  dissensions,  adds,  “the  divine 
wrath  was  not  slow  to  avenge  such  great 
impiety,  visiting  the  territories  of  both 
princes  with  pestilence  and  intemperate 
seasons  during  seven  years.  ”§  “ What 

then,”  exclaims  St.  Bernard,  “ is  the  end  of 
this,  I do  not  say  warfare,  but  malice — non 
dico  militiae,  sed  malitiae — if  the  slayer 
sins  mortally  and  the  slain  perishes  eter- 
nally ? Nothing  causes  wars  between  you, 
or  dissensions,  but  either  a movement  of 
irrational  anger,  or  a vain  appetite  of  glory, 

• Ap.  Hispania  Illustrate,  tom.  i. 

t Ap.  Pez,  Script.  Rer.  Aust.  ii. 

j Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script.  Collect  ii.  p.  1315. 

\ Chronicon  Anglicarum  a.  mcxcviu.  ap.  Mar- 
tene, Vet  Script.  Collect,  tom.  v. 
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or  the  cupidity  of  some  earthly  possession. 
Truly  for  such  causes  it  is  not  safe  either 
to  slay  or  to  be  slain.”* 

Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his 
heart,-  but  God  will  never.  That  the  blos- 
soms of  each  generation  should  be  destroyed, 
(hat  war  should  leave  once  happy  parents 
destitute  ere  the  cheek  of  him  be  clothed 
with  down,  who  is  now  rocked  with  lullaby 
asleep,  | that  the  blood  stained  sword  de- 
structive of  young  breasts,  as  the  Greek  poet 
says,  (rxXay^vxcp  fiXdpas  v*cbPf  furious  with 
rage  not  caused  by  wine,  should  leave  them 
to  deplore  a comfortless  old  age,  these  were 
reflections  which  inspired  with  an  infinite 
horror  of  war,  the  vast  multitude  who  sought 
to  imitate  Him,  whose  thoughts,  as  is  de- 
clared, are  of  peace  and  not  of  affliction. 
On  one  occasion  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
having  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  the  Liegois,  the  body  of  the  sire  de 
Perwez  who  commanded  them  was  found 
on  the  field  of  battle,  still  holdiug  by  the 
hand  that  of  his  son  slain  at  his  side.  These 
were  the  spectacles,  the  bare  meution  of 
which  disarmed  the  eloquence  of  vain  orators, 
when  they  magnified  the  advantages  of  war. 
The  mind's  eye  of  those  who  heard  them, 
was  fixed  on  the  father’s  agony ; they  wept 
not,  they  were  silent ; but  not  all  the  deco- 
rations of  a conqueror,  though  like  another 
Siccius  Dentatus,  he  might  wear  fourteen 
civic,  (hree  mural,  one  obsidional,  and  eight 
golden  crowns  to  mark  his  success  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty  battles,!  could  ever 
make  such  glory  appear  enviable  again.  An 
Irish  synod  in  the  eighth  century,  enumerat- 
ing the  evils  of  war,  as  consequent  on  a 
wicked  king,  notices  even  the  sufferings  of 
*nnnak,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  such 
rimes, § not  overlooking  those  groans  of  the 
^peering  creature,  of  which  the  apostle  so 
beautifully  speaks.  ||  The  hatred  of  war 
diffused  throughout  the  people,  is  indicated 
strongly  in  these  old  national  proverbs,  one 
of  which  requires  for  an  enemy  who  turns 
* sdver  bridge.  The  line  of  Prudentius  was 
a popular  axiom ; 

u Nil  placitum  sine  pace  Deo,  non  mmius  ad 

aram.” 

The  collection  of  these  sentences  by  Wipo, 
addressed  to  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor 
CouTad,  which  was  printed  by  Martene  from 

Eihoit.  ad  Milit.  Templi,  c 2. 

♦ Dante,  Purg.  23.  { Aul.  Gell.  xi.  11. 

5 CspiL  Canonum  Hibcr.  xxiv.  3.  Ap.  Dacher. 
^PcOeg.  ix. 

I Ad  Horn.  viiL  19. 


a manuscript  found  in  the  abbey  of  S.  Mat- 
thew at  Treves,*  bears  proof  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  pacific  desire : as  in  the 
lines 

“ Paris  donum  omnibus  est  bonum. 

Qui  in  pace  fundantur  non  eradicantur. 

Incendium  bellorum  corruptio  est  morn  in. 

Bene  credit  qui  neminem  laedit.” 

Even  artists  conspired  to  the  same  end. 
Spanish  writers  say  that  Aurelius,  son  of 
Alfonso  the  Catholic,  is  always  painted  with 
his  face  turned  back,  as  if  through  shame 
not  showing  it,  but,  like  another  Cain,  for 
having  killed  his  brother.*)* 

It  is  very  important  to  remark  that  Lucifer, 
the  irst-born  of  the  demons,  was  chiefly 
known  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  title  of 
“ the  enemy  of  peace.”  Such  he  is  called 
in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  as  where  we 
read,  relative  to  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  “ the 
enemy  of  peace  did  not  suffer  the  holy 
devotion  of  the  good  man  to  be  without 
battle,  but  endeavoured  by  himself  and  his 
members  to  trouble  him  in  every  manner.” 
So  also  Ottobonus,the  continuator  of  Caffari, 
speaking  of  the  civil  feuds  in  Genoa,  in 
1 183,  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  Ingo  de 
Frexia,  says,  “ the  seed  of  Satan  fell  and 
took  root  in  the  city.”J  And  in  the  book 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Mareschal  de  Bouicaut, 
the  parties  of  Guelph  and  Gibilline  are 
described  as  “the  diabolic  custom  sown 
amongst  the  Italians  by  the  enemy  of  hell.”§ 
The  holy  Scriptures  dictated  such  titles,  for 
Solomon  makes  the  absence  of  Satan  syn- 
onymous with  peace.  “ Requiem  dedit 
mihi  Dominus  per  circuitum,  et  non  est 
Satan.”  “The  demons,*  says  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  “ fallen  from  the  state  of  peace, 
endeavour  multifariously  to  disturb  our 
peace.”  ||  Now  observe  how  this  idea  was 
ever  present  upon  suitable  occasions.  “In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,”  says  a 
chronicle,  “the  emperor  Henry  III.  cele- 
brated Pentecost  at  Mayence.  Shortly  be- 
fore mass,  while  seats  were  preparing  in  the 
church,  a quarrel  arose  between  the  men  of 
the  archbishop  and  those  of  the  two  abbots 
of  St.  Gall  and  Fulda,  both  of  whom  by 
usage  were  to  sit  with  the  emperor.  The 
two  parties  came  to  blows ; (he  bishops  and 
princes  hastened  to  appease  the  tumult ; 
the  combatants  were  reconciled ; the  church 

• Vet.  Script.  Collect,  ix. 

t Alfons.  Carthag.  Reg.  Hisp.  AnMfljttjttffiH 
ap.  Hisp.  illustrata,  1. 
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was  cleansed  and  purged,  and  the  holy 
mass  began.  At  the  words  of  the  se- 
quence ‘ Hunc  diem  gloriosum  fecisti,'  a 
voice  was  heard  saying,  ‘ hunc  diem  belli- 
cosum  ego  feci.'  A shuddering  ran  through 
the  crowd  : but  the  emperor  understanding 
the  joy  of  the  demon,  said  aloud,  ‘ thou 
inventor  of  all  malice,  thou  hast  made  this 
day  warlike  and  sorrowful  to  the  proud,  but 
we  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  has  made  it 
glorious,  will  make  it  benign  to  the  poor.’ 
Then  the  sequence  being  resumed  with  great 
weeping,  he  implored  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  perceived  by  the  tears  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  the  striking  of  breasts,  with  sighs 
and  groans,  that  his  invocation  was  heard. 
Mass  being  over,  he  sent  heralds  to  a&em- 
ble  all  the  poor,  and  then  ordered  to  be 
given  to  them  the  banquet  which  had  been 
prepared  for  himself  and  the  princes."* 
Such  were  the  convictions  which  taught 
men  that  "even  were  there  rightful  cause  of 
difference,  yet  it  were  better  fay  re  it  to  ac- 
cord than  with  blood-guiltinesse  to  heape 
offence  and  mortal  vengeaunce  joyne  to  crime 
abhord.’’t  The  principle  of  Greek,  and  espe- 
cially Spartan  humanity,  which  forbade 
all  rejoicings  for  victory,  J entered  essen- 
tially into  the  manners  of  Catholic  nations 
in  ages  of  faith,  who,  as  we  observed 
before,  had  no  triumphal  arches  or  per- 
manent memorials  of  successful  war.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  remarks  that  Numa, 
being  a Pythagorean,  was  the  first  who 
erected  a temple  to  faith  and  peace, § and 
we  must  remember  that  all  temples,  being 
erected  in  ages  of  faith  by  Catholics,  were 
so  many  memorials  of  the  love  of  peace. 
Sometimes  even  formally  so,  as  when  the 
people  of  Brescia  built  the  church  of  St. 
Francis  for  brethren  of  that  order,  in  pur- 
suance of  a vow  by  which  they  engaged  to 
build  it,  if  God  would  deign  to  make  peace 
between  their  contending  factions.||  Many 
things  in  ancient  manners,  are  to  be  refer- 
red even  to  a wish  like  that  expressed  in 
the  Virgilian  line, 

“Ne,  pueri,  ns  tante  animis  ossuescite  bella.”1 

Thus  hunting  was  condemned  by  holy  men, 
as  by  Ambrose,  Gilbert,  and  Rupert,  ex- 
pressly oq  the  ground  of  its  being  calcu- 

*  Hermanni  Corneri  Chronicon.  Ap.  Ecc&rdii 
Corpus  Hist.  Medli  A&vi,  tom.  iL. 
f Spenser,  ii.  2.  J Pint  Ages.  33. 

$ Stromal  v.  1. 

jj  Jacob.  Malvecii  Chronic.  Brixianum,  viii.  65. 
op.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xiv. 
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lated  to  make  men  love  war.*  While  th 
vain  and  giddy,  and  profligate  part  of  sociel 
desired  troubles,  who  could  doubt  but  ths 
the  vast  majority  were  represented  by  th 
grave,  thoughtful  barons,  and  the  holy  conn 
muni  ties  of  monks,  who  so  often  reflects 
in  the  silence  of  their  halls  or  cloisters  o 
the  miseries  which  follow  war  ? Those  it 
numerable  poetic  men  too  who  so  deepl 
sympathized  with  the  loveliness  of  nature 
had  peculiar  grounds  of  their  own  for  ab 
horring  military  operations.  Hear  hoi 
Hugo  Falcando  speaks  to  Peter,  treasure 
of  the  church  of  Palermo,  in  the  preface  t 
his  history  of  Sicily.  “ I was  intending 
dearest  Peter,  after  the  asperity  of  winte 
had  been  mitigated,  to  write  somethin] 
joyous  and  agreeable,  that  I might  dedicat 
it  to  you  as  certain  first-fruits  of  the  reviving 
spring,  but  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  kin/ 
of  Sicily,  understanding  and  considering 
within  myself  what  a change  of  things  tha 
calamity  will  bring  about,  and  how  thii 
most  peaceful  state  of  the  kingdom  will  nov 
be  shaken  either  by  a hostile  invasion  or  i 
popular  sedition,  through  consternation  o 
mind  I abandoned  the  thought,  and  I pre- 
fer turning  to  grief  my  harp  and  changing 
my  song  to  mourning,  although  the  bland 
serenity  of  the  clear  heavens,  and  the  beau- 
teous aspeet  of  the  groves  and  gardens  in- 
fusing an  incongruous  joy  into  my  mind, 
endeavours  to  turn  me  aside  from  that  re- 
solution : for  what  place  is  there  for  lamen- 
tations, or  who  would  not  be  offended  at 
the  unseasonable  tears  which  flow  at  such 
a moment  as  this,  when  the  year  throwing 
off  the  white  hairs  of  decrepit  age,  becomes 
adolescent  again  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and 
the  vernal  temperature  succeeding  to  the 
winter's  cold,  invites  the  birds  to  revive  the 
sweetness  of  their  long  intermitted  song  t 
Yet  I cannot  refrain  my  tears  when  I think 
of  the  woes  approaching  Sicily,  which,  like 
a tender  nurse,  has  with  such  devoted  love 
cherished  and  nourished  me  in  her  bosom : 
for  now  I already  behold  the  turbulent  host 
of  the  barbarians  rushing  onwards,  opulent 
cities  that  had  so  long  enjoyed  peace,  de- 
vastated, and  all  the  horrors  which  must 
ensue  from  the  Teutonic  violence  agitated 
by  an  innate  fury,  stimulated  by  rapacity, 
deaf  to  pity,  insensible  to  religion."  This 
prediction  was  written  on  the  death  of  King 
William  11.  in  1 189,  and  verified  in  1191 
by  Henry  VI.,  who  married  Constantin  of 
Sicily,  f How  affecting  are  these  lame  ata- 


• Andr.  Cirino  de  V enatione,  Lib.  L c.  25. 
f Hist  de  Regno  Sicilie,  ap.  Mur.  Rei.  It 
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t ion* ! They  remind  one  of  these  ancient 
lines,  so  beautiful  and  sad  : 

lipqvri  fia&uirXovTC,  teal 
KakXlara  patedpeav  dec bu, 

ZiyXor  pot  trtOcv,  ins  xpovtfcis. 

Ac3o<*a  dc  prj  irp'iv  irovois 
*Yrf p&dkg  pc  yrjpas, 

Upir  i rtp  xapUtr&av  irpoibtiv  &pav 
Kai  k aXXtxopovs  dcu&ds, 

QtXoartffkivovs  rt  Koipovs- 

*\6i  poij  irorvuL,  iro\iv 

T aid*,  t\6pap  ardaiv  €tpy  dir  otKcav, 

Tar  pauropevap  r tpip.* 

“ 0 Peace,  fruitful  Peace,  the  fairest  of  the 
bappj,  I am  wearied  waiting  for  thee  ! I 
fear  lest  old  age  may  overwhelm  me  with 
sorrow  before  I can  behold  thy  gracious 
countenance,  and  hear  thy  love-crowned 
choirs  and  thy  dulcet  strains.  Come  to 
me,  beloved,  and  ward  off  from  this  city 
hostile  rage  and  mad  contention.*'  If  the 
lovers  of  the  beauties  of  nature  had  thus 
peculiar  reasons  for  detesting  war,  those 
who  were  devoted  to  learning  had  also 
theirs.  Indeed,  the  consequences  of  war  to 
men  of  studious  and  philosophic  life  seem 
to  be  regarded  by  Plato  as  the  most  cala- 
mitous of  all,  as  depriving  men  of  the 
leisure  which  is  necessary  for  contempla- 
tion $ and  in  the  same  light  they  appeared 
to  the  learned  of  the  middle  ages.  Let  us 
hear  the  lamentations  of  Richard  of  Bury, 
bishop  of  Durham  and  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  “ O 
Almighty  Author  and  Lover  of  peace,"  he 
exclaims,  “ dissipate  the  nations  wishing 
van,  which  more  than  all  kinds  of  pesti- 
lence are  injurious  to  books.  For  wars 
wanting  the  judgment  of  reason,  make 
forious  aggressions,  and  not  using  the 
moderation  of  reason  without  any  discern- 
ment or  distinction  destroy  the  vessels  of 
reason.  Then  Apollo  is  subject  to* Pluto  ; 
then  wisdom  is  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Portray.  Then  winged  Pegasus  is  shut 
up  in  the  stable  of  Corydon,  and  Mercury 
penshet.  Then  Minerva  is  slain  with  the 
•vord  of  error,  and  the  sweet  muses  are 
oppressed  under  a morose  tyranny.  O 
cruel  spectacle,  when  Aristotle,  to  whom 
&e  Lord  of  dominion  has  committed  domi- 
bound  by  wicked  hands,  is  beheld 
cuBned  out  from  Socratic  houses ; and  he 
deserved  to  obtain  empire  over  empe- 
***»  by  the  unjust  right  of  war  is  subjected 
a vife  scoffer.  O iniquitous  power  of 
^®bnem,  which  fears  not  to  cast  under  foot 


• Stotai,  iL  401. 


the  divinity  of  Plato,  who  alone  was  worthy 
in  the  sight  of  the  Creator,  before  he  had 
appeased  the  chaos  of  war  and  strife,  and 
had  induced  continuity  to  propose  ideal 
species,  to  demonstrate  the  world's  arche- 
type, and  to  trace  the  sensible  world  from 
the  supernal  example.  O tearful  sight, 
when  moral  Socrates,  whose  acts  were 
virtue  and  words  doctrine ; who  from  the 
principles  of  nature  produced  the  justice 
of  policy,  is  beheld  enslaved  by  a vicious 
wretch.  Then  we  weep  for  Pythagoras, 
the  parent  of  harmony ; then  we  pity  Zeno, 
the  prince  of  the  stoics,  who  rather  than 
betray  counsel,  bit  off  his  tongue  and  spat 
it  in  a tyrant's  face.  Alas!  we  cannot 
sufficiently  lament  with  adequate  mourning 
each  of  the  books  which,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  perished  by  the  calamity 
of  wars.  Who  would  not  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  such  holocausts  as  have  been 
offered,  when  devouring  flames  have  con- 
sumed so  many  innocents  in  whose  mouth 
was  found  no  guile,  and  so  many  treasuries 
of  eternal  truth  P We  are  scattered  abroad 
through  foreign  countries  ; we  are  torn  and 
horribly  mutilated ; we  are  buried  under 
the  earth ; we  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
destroyed  by  every  mode  of  destruction. 
How  many  of  us,  by  Theodoric,  during  the 
exile  of  Boethius,  were  dispersed  through 
different  climates  like  sheep  without  a shep- 
herd ! Truly  infinite  are  the  losses  of  books 
which  have  ensued  from  wars.  Therefore, 
since  we  cannot  adequately  deplore  them, 
here  let  us  cease,  and  only  beseech  the 
Ruler  of  the  world  to  establish  firm  peace 
and  to  remove  wars,  that  the  times  by  his 
protection  may  be  tranquil."* 

Let  us  hear  another  of  these  men,  who, 
on  similar  grounds,  detested  war.  “ If  I 
were  all  tongue,  holy  father,"  says  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  writing  to  Pope  Sixtus,  “ I could 
not  express  with  what  joy  I heard  of  God 
having  appointed  you  for  our  pastor ; for  I 
hoped  that  when  the  highest  power  was 
joined  to  the  highest  wisdom,  that  golden 
age  predicted  by  Plato  would  return.  Alas  ! 
my  joy  is  changed  into  sorrow.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  under  so  wise  a pontiff, 
not  a golden,  but  an  iron  age,  would  suc- 
ceed ? An  iron  age  has  returned.  I see 
nothing  but  arms  fabricated  for  destruction ; 
I hear  of  nothing  but  the  sound  of  arms, 
the  sound  of  horses,  the  thunder  of  bom- 
bardments. I observe  nothing  but  weeping 
and  rapine,  and  flames  and  slaughter."f 


* Richardi  de  Buri  Philobiblic®,  c.  vii. 
f Epist.  Lib.  Yi. 
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MORES  CATHOLICI;  OR, 


Pericles  said  that  for  those  who  have  a 
choice,  and  who  can  prosper  otherwise,  it 
is  a great  folly  to  make  war.*  Christian 
teachers  in  ages  of  faith  went  farther ; and, 
heedless  of  the  promised  gain,  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a crime.  Hereafter  we 
shall  see  what  were  their  distinctions. 
At  present  I shall  only  remark  that  pen- 
ance was  formerly  imposed  on  all  who  had 
been  in  battle,  even  though  it  were  just.f 
“By  the  ancient  canons,”  says  Cbardon, 
“those  who  had  borne  arms  in  a just  war  were 
irregular,  as  well  as  those  who  occasioned 
the  death  of  a criminal,  whether  as  parties 
or  judges ; for,  though  there  was  no  crime, 
there  was  something  contrary  to  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  church,  which  abhors  blood.  J 
Grotius  remarks  that  with  the  Greeks  the 
canon  was  long  observed  which  excluded 
for  three  years  from  communion  those  who 
had  slain  an  enemy  in  any  war  whatever.  § 
Even  in  the  west,  in  the  Penitential  of 
Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  we  read,  “If 
any  one  should  kill  a man  in  a public  war, 
let  him  do  penance  during  one  year.”j|  By 
a council  held  in  923,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rheims,  a penance  was  imposed  on  all 
those  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Sois- 
sons,  between  Charles  the  Simple  and  King 
Robert.  The  danger  of  rushing  into  a fixed 
eternal  condition  out  of  the  very  flames  of 
rage  and  hate,  explained  such  discipline 
to  which  the  consciences  of  men,  in  ages  of 
faith,  gave  many  signs  of  responding,  with- 
out the  distinction  which  some  moderns 
ascribe  to  them  who  think  they  calmly  saw 
slaughtered  the  nameless  people,  the  “ mul- 
tam  sine  nomine  plebem/'f  The  chroni- 
cles of  St.  Denis  relate  that  Sisebode,  the 
great  warrior  and  king  of  Spain  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  conquered  Catalonia, 
used  sometimes  to  evince  marvellous  great 
pity  when  his  hosts  hewed  down  knights 
and  people.  He  used  to  call  out  to  the 
enemy  to  put  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection, or  to  save  their  lives  by  flight ; and 
then,  with  deep  sighs  and  great  laments 
tions,  used  to  say,  “ Alas  ! how  unfortunate 
I am  that  during  my  reign  there  should 
be  such  a slaughter  of  people,  and  so  great 
an  effusion  of  human  blood  ! ” * * Bauldrv 
de  Cambray  relates  that  after  the  check 
at  Sois^pns,  when  the  emperor  sent  to  . 
Lothaire  to  ask  him  to  fix  a field  for  battle, 
Geoffroy,  count  of  Anjou,  vassal  of  Hugues- 

• Thucyd.  ii.  61.  f Thomassin.  III.  ii.  70. 

J Hist,  des  Sacramens,  tom.  v.  c.  4. 

$ l)e  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  ii.  24. 

j|  Fulberti  Carnot.  Opera,  p.  167. 

JSneid.  ix.  343.  • • Liv.  t.  c.  7. 


Capet,  cried  out  that  the  two  kings  might 
fight  in  single  combat  for  the  empire,  in 
order  to  prevent  so  many  men  from  slay- 
ing each  other  for  their  quarrel.  Edward 
III.,  in  his  letter  to  King  Philip  of  Valois, 
expresses  his  repugnance  at  the  thought 
of  the  consequences  of  the  contest  between 
them,  of  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  which  he  says,  every  good 
Christian  should  shun ; and  to  avoid  shed- 
ding the  people’s  blood,  as  the  quarrel  is 
personal  between  them,  he  offers  to  meet 
him  either  in  single  combat  or  with  only 
an  hundred  knights  on  each  side.*  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  procured  three  years 
later  by  means  of  the  cardinals,  are,  “ that 
it  is  granted  through  reverence  for  the 
church,  and  in  order  to  spare  the  subjects 
of  the  two  kings.  ” Even  under  the  terrible 
dynasty  of  the  Merovingians  the  same  con- 
cern for  the  common  danger  breaks  out ; 
for  when  the  armies  of  Chilperic  and  Gou- 
tran  were  about  to  engage,  we  read  that  it 
was  some  good  men  who  had  compassion 
at  the  perdition  of  the  people  who  laboured 
to  make  peace  between  the  two  kings.f 

In  the  Romances  of  Chivalry  these  scru- 
ples are  ascribed  to  the  most  warlike.  Thus 
in  the  book  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
the  chiefs  challenge  each  other  to  6iugle 
combat:  “In  order,”  say  they,  “that  no 
more  of  our  people  may  be  slain  on  either 
side,  let  us  fight  singly. ’ J And  again, 

when  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  challenges  Fer- 
rant,  count  of  Flanders,  we  read  that  they 
agreed  to  fight  together,  “in  order  that 
the  people  on  neither  side  should  be  any 
longer  butchered.  ”§ 

Edward  III.  before  making  war  with 
Philippe  de  Valois,  caused  to  be  read  in 
the  churches  a circular  stating  what  efforts 
he  had  made  in  vain  for  the  sake  of  peace.|| 
He  might  well  be  alarmed  at  the  doubts 
around  him,  though  it  was  easy  to  make 
his  cause  appear  just  or  plausible.  Ger- 
son,  in  a dialogue  between  a French  and 
an  English  knight,  has  shown  how  well 
they  were  founded.  To  the  questio;i,  in- 
deed, of  the  former,  “are  you  contrite  and 
penitent  for  the  impieties  and  execrable 
homicides  committed  by  you  agains  t the 
French?”  he  makes  the  latter  reply  “no,” 
and  defend  his  negative  by  the  assertion 
that  it  was  a just  war;  but  the  proofs 
which  he  then  adduces  to  the  cont  rary, 


* Ckroniques  de  St.  Denis,  an.  1340. 
f Id.  Liv.  iii.  17. 
j Le  Livre  de  B&udoyn,  c.  6. 

§ Id.  73. 

||  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  iii.  298. 
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ji  coold  not  hare  been  unremarked  at  the 
[I  time.  Bat  must  I not  obey  the  king? 
I'  gjjjs  the  English  knight,  to  whom  the  other 
-|  replies;  it  is  an  unjust  war,  founded, 
instigante  diabolo,  in  the  lust  of  rule  and 
1 in  the  pleasure  of  subduing  Christians  : 
it  is  against  the  counsels  and  against  the 
I beatitudes  written  by  the  finger  of  God. 
i All  jour  people  should  protest  against  such 
f van,  and  because  they  do  not,  they  are 
l guilty  of  obeying  man  rather  than  their 
Creator.”  “But  you  say  this,”  continues 
•I  the  other,  “ because  you  are  a Frenchman, 
i and  wish  to  discourage  the  English,”  “I 
1 5sj  this,”  concludes  his  adviser,  “ because 
1 1 fear  God,  who  is  truth,  and  not  the 
persecutors  of  my  country.'** 

1 Towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  these 
I doubts  and  scruples  became  really  trouble- 
j some  to  the  authors  of  such  tragedies. 
i Lucan  represents  Caesar  after  his  victories 
feasting  with  oriental  luxury,  and  spend- 
j ing  half  the  night  in  proposing  questions 
of  philosophy.  “ O sage  devoted  to  sacred 
1 things,  tell  us,”  he  says,  “ the  origin  of  the 
i1  Pharian  nature,  the  site  of  its  territory, 
j the  manners  of  its  people,  the  rites  and 
;J  forms  of  the  gods,  and  whatever  is  in- 
i scribed  on  ancient  temples.  Always  in 
j the  midst  of  battles  I have  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  stars  and  the  heavens ; 
j and  such  is  my  love  for  truth,  that  there  is 
nothing  I so  much  wish  to  discover,  as  the 
source  of  the  Nile  so  long  concealed.” 

The  questions  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  warriors  in  the  middle  ages  after  their  vic- 
tories, were  not  exactly  of  this  kind.  Such 
j tranquillity  after  causing  the  death  of  men 
j wis  no  longer  possible.  It  was  not  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  source  of  the 
Nile  that  troubled  them,  but  that  of  find- 
ing oceans  that  could  wash  out  the  spot — 
the  damned  spot  that  mocked  and  tortured 
them  in  their  gloiy. 

What  a sense  of  the  criminality  of  wars 
*is  evinced  by  William  the  Conqueror  on 
his  death-bed,  when  he  made  that  long 
discourse  on  his  own  life  from  childhood, 
to  the  friends  who  stood  around  him  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Gervais ! As  the  noise  of  a 
populous  city  incommoded  him,  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  without  the 
walls  of  Rouen  to  his  convent,  on  a hill 
towards  the  west,  which  duke  Richard  his 
ancestor  had  given  to  the  church  of  Fecamp, 
and  it  was  here  that,  attended  by  Gislibert, 
bishop  of  Lisieux  and  Gontard,  abbot  of 

• Dalag.  inter  Frmncam  et  AngL  Opera,  tom. 

ir. 


Jumi&ge,  with  some  physicians,  he  breathed 
his  last.* 

“ ■ ■ -■  Seros,  et  non  nisi  t&ntum 
Ut  doleant,  oculos  aperit  Fortuna  tyrannis." 

At  the  siege  of  Brionne,  Gilbert  du  Pin 
commanding  the  assailants,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  head  by  an  arrow.  Recover- 
ing for  a moment  from  his  swoon,  he  cried 
out  terribly  to  those  who  stood  round  him, 
“Wretched,  wretched  men,  what  is  it  you 
do  ? Why  waste  your  time  ? Why  attach 
yourselves  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
and  forget  the  things  which  are  truly  salu- 
tary and  durable?  If  you  knew  the  miseries 
and  torments  that  you  deserve  for  living 
ill — if  you  were  to  see  the  horrors  of  which 
I have  been  a spectator  during  the  last 
hour,  certainly  you  would  esteem  as  worth- 
less all  the  goods  of  this  perishable  world.” 
With  these  words,  and  while  endeavouring 
to  add  others,  speech  failed  him,  and  this 
illustrious  knight  expired.*)*  Doubtless 
too,  the  impression  was  profound  and  often 
productive  of  great  effect,  with  which  men 
heard  related  the  visions  granted  to  dif- 
ferent persons  revealing  the  doom  of  war- 
riors who  had  desolated  the  earth  through 
avarice,  or  the  love  of  glory.  Such  was 
that  recounted  of  the  fiery  torments  in- 
flicted on  Lewis  the  Landgrave,  when  after 
death  he  wa9  seen  emitting  from  his  eyes 
and  nostrils  sulphureous  flames  on  drink- 
ing from  a cup  presented  to  him  by  demons, 
and,  finally,  with  an  ironical  welcome  made 
to  descend  into  the  bottomless  pit  which 
was  uncovered  for  his  reception.  J 

Such,  again,  was  the  terrible  account 
which  Peter  the  Venerable  gives.  A gen- 
tleman named  Humbert,  son  of  a Seigneur 
named  Guichard  de  Belioc,  in  the  diocese 
of  Macon,  who  had  become  a monk  in  Cluny, 
having  made  war  against  other  Seigneurs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Geofroi  d’Iden  was 
slain  in  battle.  Two  months  after  this, 
Geofroi  appeared  to  Milon  d’Ansa,  and 
prayed  him  to  tell  Humbert  de  Belioc  in 
whose  service  he  had  lost  his  life,  that  he 
was  in  torments  for  having  assisted  him 
in  an  unjust  war,  and  that  he  begged  him 
to  have  masses  and  alms  offered  for  him. 
Milon  performed  the  commission ; Hum- 
bert was  terrified ; but  he  continued  to 
make  a bad  use  of  the  fortune  which  his 
father  had  left  him.  After  some  time,  in 

• Orderic  Vitalis,  Hist.  Norm.  Lib.  vii. 

♦ Id.  Lib.  yiii. 

{ Cesar  Heisterbach.  illust.  Mirac.  et  Hist. 
Memorab.  Lib.  xii.  2. 
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broad  day-light,  Geofroi  appeared  to  him, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  showed  him  his  mortal 
wound,  reproached  him  for  his  neglect, 
and  warned  him  not  to  go  to  the  war  with 
Count  Amedee.  Humbert  from  that  day 
changed  his  conduct,  and  made  a pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  Peter  the  Venerable 
heard  this  history  in  great  detail,  as  having 
occurred  the  year  in  which  he  went  to 
Spain.* 

“About  the  time,”  says  an  old  writer, 
“when  king  Philip  was  at  enmity  with 
Cologne  on  account  of  Otho,  a certain 
John  the  Dane  laid  waste  the  province. 
When  he  came  to  die,  he  cried  out  to  those 
who  stood  near  him,  ‘ Give  me  a sword, 
that  I maj  drive  off  that  black  Moor.* 
4 We  see  no  one,’  said  they,  ‘invoke  God.’ 
The  despairing  wretch  replied,  ‘What 
could  He  do  for  me  if  I did?*  ‘Much,’ 
they  answered.  ‘Then,’  said  he,  ‘if  you 
can,  O God,  help  me and  with  these 
words  he  expired.  I fear  such  a weak 
and  extorted  invocation  profited  him  but 
little.  ”f  Remorse  for  having  taken  part 
in  wars  was  a fruitful  source  of  conversions 
to  a religious  life,  as  is  attested  by  all 
monastic  history.  Many  a successful  war- 
rior wished,  like  the  Homeric  hero,  that 
he  had  never  gained  such  victories  : 

if  irj  fif)  <kf)c\ov  vlkclv  Toupft  cV  aiffkto. 

Od.  x.  548. 

Adolphus  and  Everbard,  brothers  and 
counts  of  Castro  Abzena,  in  1133  were  in 
the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Limburgh 
against  the  duke  of  Brabant,  in  which  so 
many  fell  on  both  sides.  Everhard,  though 
he  had  slain  no  one  with  his  own  hand, 
was  yet  touched  with  extreme  grief ; so  that 
on  returning  to  his  castle  with  his  knights 
and  soldiers,  being  full  of  compunction  for 
the  perpetrated  sins,  in  order  to  satisfy 
God,  he  made  a holy  resolution,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  escaped 
unseen,  and  set  out  for  Rome  : after  visit- 
ing which  he  went  as  far  St.  James, 
in  Gallicia  ; whence  returning  he  came  to 
Deildorf,  belonging  to  Morimond,  where 
for  a long  time  he  lived  as  a hired  swine- 
herd, till  he  was  at  length  discovered  by 
two  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  re- 
cognised him  by  a scar  on  his  face.  After 
becoming  a monk  at  Morimond,  his  brother 
Adolphus  gave  him  his  castle  of  Aldenberg, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  where  he 
founded  an  abbey,  which  was  supplied 

* Bibliothec.  Cluniac.  i.  c.  7.  Dom.  Calmet, 
Traite  sur  lea  Apparitions,  tom.  ii.  17). 

t Ciesar.  Heisterbach,  Lib.  xi.  52. 


with  monks  from  Morimond.4  It  was  a 
similar  conviction  that  caused  Simon, 
Comte  de  Crepi,  in  1077  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  Young,  rich,  and  powerful, 
his  conscience  was  alarmed  at  the  act  of 
his  father  Radulf,  who  had  unjustly  seized 
the  city  of  Mondidier,  where  he  was  buried. 
Having  consulted  the  pope,  he  was  told 
to  remove  his  father’s  body  elsewhere,  and 
to  have  mass  said  for  his  soul.  In  com- 
plying with  this  injunction,  the  sight  of 
his  father’s  body  struck  him  with  horror. 
“What  is  this  my  father  who  has  subdued 
so  many  castles  ?”  He  removed  it  to  the 
monastery  of  St  Arnoux,  at  Crepi,  where 
he  then  took  the  habit.  Of  him  an  old 
Romance  testifies, 

“Ains  tous  veuil  amantoivre  de  Simon  de  Crespi 
Qui  le  Comte  Raoul  son  pere  defoui, 

Et  trouva  en  sa  bouche  un  froit  plus  que  demi 
Qui  li  rougoit  la  langue,  dont  jura  et  menti. 

Li  cuens  vit  la  merreille,  moult  en  fut  Ibahi, 
Est-ce  done  mon  p£re  qui  tant  ch&teaux  hrouis, 
Ja  n’avoit  il  en  France  nul  Prince  si  hardi, 

Qui  osa  vers  li  Cere  ne  guerre  ne  Estre. 

Dedans  une  for£t  en  essil  s’enfoui. 

La  devint  charbonners : y tel  ordre  choisi/’f 

In  1266,  when  Paganinus  de  la  Turre 
was  6lain,  the  party  of  the  Turriani  in 
revenge  put  to  death  their  prisoners 
of  the  party  who  had  slain  him.  Napus 
de  la  Turre,  who  was  then  lord  of  Milan, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  that  cruelty,  after 
all  his  efforts  to  oppose  it,  fled  from  Milan, 
weeping  and  exclaiming,  “Woe,  woe,  I 
fear  that  the  blood  which  has  been  shed 
this  day,  will  be  on  my  head,  and  on  my 
children. 

When  the  Lord  Canis  the  great  of  Verona 
came  to  die,  he  consigned  to  the  Venetians 
100,000  florins,  as  restitution  for  whatever 
he  had  unjustly  seized  in  war.§  In  syno- 
dial  statutes  of  the  year  1247  we  read  that 
no  alms  can  be  given  from  rapine ; but 
that  with  a view  to  restitution,  soldiers 
must  be  advised  to  make  great  and  spon- 
taneous alms,  clothing  the  poor,  and 
endowing  churches,  “and  what  is  still 
holier,”  say  these  fathers,  “giving,  or  rather 
returning,  to  such  persons  as  have  been 
injured.v||  Down  to  very  late  times  the 
Catholic  instruction  relative  to  war  pro- 
duced memorable  effects.  Many  years 

• Notitia?  Abbat.  ord.  Cistertiensis  per  univer- 
sum  orbem.  Lib.  ii. 

+ Longueval,  Hist,  de  l’Eglise  Gal.  vii.  451. 

X Annales  Mediolaneus.  c.  38.  ap.  Muratcri, 
tom.  xvi. 

§ Hist.  Cortusiorum  de  Novit.  Paduc,  vii.  10. 
ap.  id.  tom.  xii. 

II  Statut.  Eccles.  ap.  Martene.  vet  ScriDt.  vii. 
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before  his  death,  the  Prince  de  Conti  sold 
I his  possessions,  in  order  to  repair  the  in- 
juries caused  by  his  army.* 

Thus  did  the  Catholic  religion  revive 
> 1 and  strengthen  those  sentiments  implanted 
I'  in  the  human  heart,  or  those  unextin- 
' guishable  traditions  of  the  divine  law,  to 
which  Homer  was  not  insensible,  when, 
ij  it  the  close  of  the  Odyssey,  he  seems  to 
evince  a certain  melancholy,  not  without 
^ remorse,  for  having  so  often  sung  of  war ; 
! since  he  makes  Minerva  herself  thus  ad- 
I dress  Ulysses : 


^Icr^fo,  iravc  5c  viixos  Spoitov  iroXc/xoio, 

Mrjncos  rot  Kpovidrjs  fcc^oXoMrcrat  tvpvona  Zcvr. 

xxiv.  541. 

In  those  solemn  verses  which  were  to 
express  his  last  desire,  the  poet  represents 
Heaven  as  wearied  with  human  wars,  and 
anxious  to  confer  peace  on  men.  “ Let  us 
consign  to  oblivion,*’  says  the  highest  voice 
he  had  learned  to  invoke,  “the  slaughter 
of  sons  and  brethren,  and  let  there  be  the 
abundance  of  wealth  and  peace.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


E had  occasion  to  remark 
in  relation  to  the  thirst  for 
justice,  that  the  love  evinc- 
ed by  men  in  ages  of  faith 
for  the  offices  of  the  church 
was  an  indication  of  their 
desire  of  peace.  Here  we 
must  observe  more  direct  proof  of  what  we 
;1  then  inferred,  and  at  this  turn,  let  him  who 
| would  conceive  what  history  can  never 
adequately  tell,  imagine  that  he  enters  that 

Idannestgloom  or  night  unlustrous,  through 
which  journeyed  Dante ; and  that  straight 
j he  hears  voices,  and  each  one  seems  to  pray 
1 hr  peace,  and  for  compassion  to  the  Lamb 
I of  God  that  taketh  sins  away ; their  pre- 
j Inde  still  is,  “ Agnus  Dei,”  and  through  all 
the  choir  one  voice,  one  measure  runs,  that 
1 perfect  seems  the  concord  of  their  song.f 
This  supplication  of  the  suffering  was 
that  also  of  the  militant  church,  which 
daily  offered  it  as  now  with  sighs  and  tears, 
and  by  the  light  which  this  reflection  casts 
on  history,  we  can  catch  a glimpse  for  an 

I instant  at  the  immense  multitude  of  the 
pacific  men  who  in  the  middle  ages  were 
existing  upon  earth  ; for  as  many  as  were 
a joined  in  spirit  to  the  church,  were  united 
H with  her  in  this  ardent  and  insatiable  desire 
of  peace.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  which  the  holy  fathers  call 

• Testament  da  Prince  de  Conti,  Paris,  1666. 
liyuiiknt  des  doomages  causes  par  la  guerre, 
•t- Moated,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  viii. 
t Wig.  xri 


the  house  of  peace,  was  so  profoundly 
attached  to  peace  ? From  a simple  review 
of  her  liturgy  : for  in  the  first  place,  her 
great  daily  sacrifice  itself  was  nothing  else 
but  the  mystery  of  peace,  the  pledge  of 
future  and  eternal,  the  diffusion  of  present 
peace  to  man.  At  this  holy  and  tremen- 
dous celebration  in  which  God  hath  given 
peace  reconciling  the  lowest  with  the 
highest  in  Himself,  the  good  of  temporal 
peace  was  also  formally  invoked,  at  the 
Gloria,  at  the  Te  igitur,  at  the  spreading 
of  the  hands  before  the  consecration,  at 
the  Libera  nos,  at  the  salutation  of  the 
people,  at  the  Agnus  Dei,  at  the  three 
prayers  which  follow  it,  and  in  the  prayer 
for  the  king;  for,  as  the  apostle  assigns 
the  reason  for  the  latter,  “ that  we  may 
lead  a secure  and  peaceable  life,”  so  with 
that  intention  the  holy  church  prays 
for  all  rulers,  even  for  such  as  are  trans- 
gressors of  the  Divine  law  ;*  which  inten- 
tion is  formally  expressed  in  her  solemn 
litany  where  she  prays  that  kings  and 
Christian  princes  may  have  peace  and 
true  concord,  and  all  the  people  peace  and 
unity.  The  innumerable  priests,  who  cele- 
brated throughout  the  earth,  knew  that  the 
inestimable  price  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  Victim  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
could  only  be  immolated  in  a spirit  of 
peace,  and  with  a contrite  heart ; and  that, 

* Hugonifl  Floriacenais  de  Regia  Potestate, 
Lib.  i.  4.  ap.  Baluze  Miscell.  ii. 
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as  Peter  of  Blois  says,  it  is  never  lawful  to 
offer  it  without  that  preparation.*  Ought 
a man  to  approach  the  altar  who  is  ex- 
cited against  another,  not  so  as  to  wish  to 
injure  him,  but  so  as  to  be  glad  that  he 
may  be  injured  by  another?  Ought  he  to 
wait,  you  ask,  until  the  excitement  be 
passed  ? “ Never  may  it  happen  to  me,” 
replies  St.  Bernard,  “to  approach  the  sacri- 
fice of  peace  when  disturbed,  or  with 
danger  to  participate  in  the  sacrament 
in  which  God  reconciles  the  world  to 
Himself.  ”f 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  being  unable  to 
reconcile  two  persons  at  variance  with  each 
other,  was  somewhat  vexed  at  their  obsti- 
nacy. This  was  only  an  effect  of  his  zeal 
and  charity ; yet  he  did  not  attempt  to 
celebrate  the  Divine  mysteries,  or  com- 
municate on  that  day.  In  order  to  teach 
men  always  to  possess  their  hearts  in 
peace,  and  bear  in  mind  this  mystery,  it 
was  the  custom  to  wear  an  image,  called 
the  Pax,  next  the  bosom.  In  the  office  of  the 
regular  Hours  the  same  desire  is  expressed ; 
for,  at  matins,  at  that  “ most  sacred  time 
of  quiet  hours,”  the  lips  are  opened  to  the 
voice  of  psalmody,  which  is  to  finish  with 
the  day  ; and,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ the 
psalm  is  the  tranquillity  of  souls,  the  har- 
binger of  peace,  restraining  the  perturba- 
tions and  the  flood  of  thoughts,  repressing 
anger,  reducing  to  concord  the  dissentient, 
reconciling  enemies ; for  who  would  ever 
count  him  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had 
Bung  to  God  that  one  great  voice  of  the 
psalm ?”{  At  Lauds  the  church  sings  of 
that  oath  to  Abraham,  “ a pledge  that,  de- 
livered from  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  we 
may  serve  God  without  fear,  and  have  our 
feet  directed  in  the  way  of  peace ;”  at  the 
sweet  hymn  of  Prime,  she  prays  to  have 
the  angry  tongue  restrained,  lest  there 
should  be  heard  the  horror  of  contention. 
“Pacem  et  veritatem  diligite,”  is  then  her 
lesson,  and  “ Dies  et  actus  nostros  in  sua 
pace  disponat  Dominus  Omnipotens,”  her 
prayer : at  Tierce  she  prays  for  that  cha- 
rity which  is  synonymous  with  peace ; and 
at  Sext  she  sings : 

“ Extingue  fl&mmai  litium, 

Anfer  calorem  noxium, 

Confer  a&lutem  corporum 
Veramque  pacem  cordium.” 

At  the  ninth  hour  she  announces  that 
great  peace  which  is  for  those  who  love 

• Petr.  Blesens,  Epist.  lxxxvi. 

f De  Prsecepto  et  Dispensat.  19. 

t In  Psal.  En.  Prol. 


the  Divine  law ; and  her  vesper  office  cllosea 
with  that  commemoration  of  peace  which 
is  so  familiar  to  all  her  children,  praying 
that  peace  may  be  in  their  day ; and  that 
God,  from  whom  are  all  holy  desires,  light 
counsels,  and  just  works,  may  grant  to  his 
servants  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give ; that  their  hearts,  being  given 
to  his  commandments,  and  the  fear  of 
enemies  removed,  the  times,  by  his  pro- 
tection, may  be  tranquil  through  Christ 
their  Lord.  At  the  complin  office  she 
prays  for  a quiet  night  and  a perfect  end. 
beseeches  God  to  visit  the  habitation  of 
her  children,  and  send  His  holy  angels  to 
dwell  in  it,  and  guard  them  in  peace ; and 
then,  in  the  words  of  holy  David,  commits 
them  to  Him,  into  His  hands  commends 
their  spirit,  places  them  under  the  shadow 
of  His  wings,  and  thus  sweetly  and  divinely 
dismisses  them  to  their  rest.  “ According 
to  Plato,”  as  St  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
remarks,  “ the  greatest  prayer  is  that  for 
peace.”*  We  may  conceive  then  from 
this  one  observation  alone,  what  would 
have  been  his  judgment  of  the  Catholic  litur- 
gy, and  of  our  hallowed  domes  wherein  such 
orisons  ascend.  But  every  thing  in  the 
church  was  intended  to  express  the  desire 
of  peace.  The  mere  ceremonial  to  a mind 
susceptible  of  the  beauty  of  order  imparted 
a solemn  and  delicious  calm.  John  the 
Deacon,  in  his  life  of  St.  Gregory,  says 
that  the  Gregorian  chaunt  was  substituted 
in  Gaul  for  the  Gallican,  because  the  latter, 
so  far  from  inspiring  in  the  hearers  a reli- 
gious serenity,  only  excited  violent  and 
disordered  sentiments.  That  the  object 
in  making  this  substitution  was  attained, 
is  attested  by  innumerable  witnesses. 
Some  declare  that  the  mere  intonation  of 
the  preface  can  often  make  their  tears 
flow.  Others,  like  the  painters  of  the 
middle  ages,  repair  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  faithful  to  find  countenances  breathing 
a divine  peace.  In  effect,  there  we  still 
find  them.  One  time  it  is  the  angel,  as 
in  the  painting  of  Guido,  offering,  with  an 
innocent  smile,  the  chalice  to  the  Saviour; 
at  another  it  is  the  deacon,  as  in  that  by 
Domenichino,  of  the  last  communion  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  very  structures  announced 
the  good  of  peace ; for,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ If  these  stones  and  beams  did  not 
cohere  together  in  a certain  order,  and 
pacifically  unite  into  each  other,  and,  as 
it  were,  love  each  other,  no  one  would  enter 
them.”f  How  many,  in  fact,  might  say 

* Stromat  ii.  5.  f Seim.  336.  in  Dedic. 
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with  Chateaubriand,  “ I have  often  expe- 
rienced, on  entering  a church,  a certain 
Appeasement  of  the  troubles  of  the  heart.” 
“Factus  est  in  pace  locus  ejus.” 

But  who  can  worthily  extol  the  language 
of  those  numerous  collects,  in  which  we 
prtj  that  God  would  grant  us  to  rejoice 
io  a peaceful  life  in  time,  and  to  find  the 
Uiss  of  life  eternal.  On  the  second  Sun- 
day after  the  Epiphany,  the  words  are, 
“ that  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  who 
rules  eelestial  and  terrestrial  things,  would 
hear  with  clemency  the  supplications  of 
His  people,  and  grant  them  peace  during 
their  times  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
tear  the  same  words  are  repeated.  “ May 
the  Lord  open  your  heart  to  His  law  and 
to  His  precepts,  and  may  He  make  peace 
in  jour  days.  Creator  of  aU  things,  God, 
terrible  and  mighty,  just  and  merciful, 
grant  us  peace.” 

Traces  of  a sense  of  danger  from  present 
or  impending  wars  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church,  and  I know  of  no- 
thing more  affecting  than  these  indications 
of  al&rm  associated  with  festivals  of  peace- 
ful joy.  A sense  of  the  contrast  between 
tfie  internal  kingdom  of  God,  established 
in  such  multitudes  of  men,  and  the  external 
world  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
dictates  many  of  the  prayers.  Thus,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  Church 
prays  that  God  would  not  permit  them 
to  be  subject  to  human  dangers,  to  whom 
He  gave  to  rejoice  in  the  participation  of 
Divine  mysteries ; oh  the  second  Sunday 
»fter  the  Epiphany,  she  beseeches  Gqd, 
who  moderates  things,  both  celestial  and 
earthly,  that  He  would  grant  His  peace  in 
our  times ; and,  on  the  twenty-third  after 
Pentecost,  that  those  whom  He  admits  to 
rejoice  in  Divine  participation,  He  would 
wt  suffer  to  succumb  to  human  perils. 
On  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
the  Church  beseeches  God,  that  the  sacri- 
fice, which  she  immolates  to  Him,  “ may 
deliver  us  from  all  the  iniquity  of  wars.” 
In  her  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  she  repeats  so  often,  she 
prays,  “Hostem  repellas  longius  pacemque 
dunes  protinus.”  She  prepares  for  festivals 
supplicating  the  peace  which  is  requisite 
fa  their  celebration.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Assumption,  she  prays  for  protection, 
m order  that  she  may  assist  at  the  coming 
I fadval  with  joy  : and,  on  the  vigil  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  “ that  God  may  not 
Pettit  us,  who  are  consolidated  on  the 
of  apostolical  confession,  to  be  shaken 
"T  perturbations.  ” Indeed,  the  ancient 


preachers  remind  men,  that  “ they  must, 
on  the  approach  of  every  festival,  purify 
their  minds  from  all  anger  and  ill-will.”* 
Hence,  in  1211,  after  the  burial  of  the 
Abbot  John,  when  the  community  of  Monte 
Sereno  met  on  the  Friday  of  the  week 
Laetare  Jerusalem,  it  was  the  advice  of  the 
prior,  that  the  election  of  his  successor 
should  be  deferred  till  after  Easter,  “ lest, 
by  chance,  any  discord  should  ensue  that 
might  trouble  them  in  that  holy  time.”f 
Hardly  a day  of  high  festival  occurs  with- 
out her  seeming  to  cast  a look  of  terror  at 
the  citizens  of  Babylon  and  their  wars. 
Witness  the  hymn  of  St.  Michael : — 

“ Angelas  p&cis  Michael  in  aedes 
Coelitus  nostras  veniat,  serenae 
Auctor  ut  pacis  lacryraosa  in  Orcum 
Bella  releget.” 

And  that  for  All  Saints,  which  aUudes  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Northmen  : — 

“ Auferte  genie  m perfidam 
Credentium  de  nnibus, 

Ut  unua  omnes  unicum 
Ovile  nos  Pastor  regat.” 

At  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  there 
is  the  prayer,  that  “On  whom  her  birth 
was  a beginning  of  Salvation,  the  votive 
solemnity  of  her  nativity  may  confer  an 
increase  of  peace.”  On  the  feasts  of  her 
Conception  and  of  her  Visitation  the  same 
words  nearly  are  repeated.  When  about 
to  leave  her  temples  to  celebrate  the  pro- 
cession of  Palm  Sunday,  the  deacons  say, 
“Procedamus  in  pace.”  To  whom  her 
choirs  answer,  “In  nomine  Christi.” 

The  first  of  the  prayers  on  Good  Friday 
is  for  the  Holy  Church  of  God.  That  God 
our  Lord  may  deign  to  pacify,  unite,  and 
protect  it  throughout  the  entire  world ; 
subjecting  to  it  principalities  and  powers: 
and  that  he  may  grant  to  us,  leading  a 
quiet  and  tranquil  life,  to  glorify  God  the 
Father  Almighty.  Then  follows  the  prayer 
for  the  most  Christian  Emperor,  that  God 
may  render  all  barbarous  nations  subject 
to  Him,  to  our  perpetual  peace ; and  that 
He  would  look  down  benignant  on  the 
Christian  empire,  that  the  nations  which 
trust  in  their  ferocity  may  be  repressed  by 
the  right  hand  of  His  power. 

In  the  office  of  Holy  Saturday,  when  she 
lays  aside  her  penitential  vestments,  and 
prepares  to  celebrate,  with  all  the  beauty 


* Sermo  S.  Maximi,  ap.  Baluze, 
+ Chronic.  Montis  Sereni,  ap.  Mei 
Rer.  Germ.  tom.  ii. 
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of  holiness,  the  glorious  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection,  still  vigilant  and  forethought- 
ful in  that  hour  of  triumph,  she  prays 
Almighty  God  to  grant  her  peace  for  the 
season  of  the  Paschal  joy : “ Quiete  tem- 
porum  concessa,  in  his  Pascbalibus  gau- 
diis.”  She  prays  that  He  would  deign  to 
grant  to  kings  and  Christian  princes  peace 
and  true  concord.  At  the  Consecration  of 
the  Candle,  she  prays  that  all  the  clergy 
and  most  devout  people,  with  the  blessed 
pope,  and  each  bishop,  may  be  granted 
quiet  times  in  the  Paschal  joy;  that  God 
would  please  to  vouchsafe  the  king  a 
tranquil  time  of  perpetual  peace,  and  a 
celestial  victory  with  all  his  people. 

The  vesper  hymn,  which  closes  the  Pas- 
chal solemnities,  indicates  the  same  ap- 
prehensions : — 

“ Quaesumus,  Autor  omnium, 

In  hoc  Paschali  gaudio 
Ab  omni  mortis  impetu 
Tuum  defende  populum.” 

At  Pentecost  again,  in  the  vesper  hymn, 
she  prays  that  God  may  repel  far  from  us 
the  enemy,  and  grant  us  peace ; that  by 
such  protection  we  may  avoid  all  injury  : 
and  in  that  for  Lauds  of  the  same  day 
she  sings, 

“ Dimitte  nostra  crimina 
Et  da  quieta  tempora.” 

On  the  second  day  of  Pentecost  her  words 
are  “ut  quibus  dedisti  fidem,  largiaris  et 
pacem;”  and  again,  “Be  present  with  thy 
people,  Lord,  and  those  whom  thou  hast 
imbued  with  heavenly  mysteries,  defend 
from  hostile  fury.”  Finally,  when  four 
Sundays  have  succeeded,  and  the  summer 
season  reigns,  she  prays  “ that  the  course 
of  the  world  may  be  directed  by  Divine 
ordinance  pacifically  for  us ; and  that  his 
church  may  rejoice  in  tranquil  devotion.” 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  men 
in  the  middle  ages,  since,  as  each  thing  to 
more  perfection  grows,  it  feels  more  sen- 
sibly both  good  and  pain,  when  they  re- 
peated such  prayers ! and  what  echoes  must 
they  have  found  in  the  pacific  hearts  which 
only  God  and  angels  heard  ! History  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages  can  attest  how 
grounded  were  these  fears.  “ The  Norman 
army,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “ passed  the 
sea  from  the  port  of  St.  Valeri  to  conquer 
England  during  the  very  night  when  the 
Catholic  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel.”*  Rigaud  observes, 

* Hist.  Nor.  Lib.  iii. 


that  it  was  in  the  holy  week  of  our  Lord’s 
passion  that  Richard,  king  of  England,  be- 
sieged the  castle  of  Chalus-chabrol,  for  the 
sake  of  a treasure  found  there,  which  he, 
through  avarice  and  ambition,  desired  to 
possess ; at  which  siege  he  was  slain.*  We 
find  it  related  in  old  annals,  as  a remark- 
able felicity,  that  in  1038  the  emperor 
Conrad,  in  the  castle  of  Stella,  pacifically, 
and  without  any  molestation,  celebrated 
Easter  and  that  in  1099,  the  lord  pope 
celebrated  Christmas  in  great  peace.J  The 
great  Gerbert  was  not  so  happy  always ; 
for,  writing  to  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
whom  he  styles  the  guardian  of  his  soul, 
to  whom  God  has  given  both  faith  and 
science,  he  says,  after  thanking  God  for 
having  given  him  such  a constant  friend, 
who  refuses  to  believe  the  probable  but 
false  things  reported  of  him  by  his  enemies, 
“This  is  thy  gift,  0 good  Jesus,  who 
makest  men  to  dwell  with  one  mind  in 
a house.  Far  from  hence,”  he  continues, 
“be  all  deceit:  let  peace  and  fraternity 
come  hither,  so  that  he  who  injures  one 
may  injure  both.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  power  of  Christ  no  tyrannic  force 
6hall  deter  me  from  this  resolution : no, 
not  the  threats  of  kings,  which  in  this 
Paschal  festival  we  have  so  grievously  en- 
dured.”! In  remonstrating  with  the 
enemies  of  order,  the  clergy  used  expressly 
to  avow  that  they  desired  tranquillity  for 
the  solemn  rites  of  religion.  Thus  St. 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  said  to  an  oppressive 
government,  “suffer  the  people  to  follow 
their  own  pastors,  that  they  may  celebrate 
in  peace  the  divine  mysteries,  and  offer  for 
your  safety,  free  prayer8.”||  The  church, 
however,  in  the  middle  ages,  never  thought 
of  permanently  suppressing  her  solemnities 
in  consequence  of  persons  wishing  to  dis- 
turb them ; a danger  to  which  they  were 
always  exposed.  In  general  the  civil  au- 
thority lent  its  aid,  as  when  King  Henry 
II.  wrote  to  the  senechal  of  Lyons,  to  remind 
him  that  the  procession  of  the  approaching 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi  rendered  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  prevent  the  heretics 
from  interrupting  it.^[  We  may  remark, 
too,  that  the  joy  with  which  a restoration 
of  peace  was  received  left  traces  in  the 
liturgy.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  having 

* De  Gest.  Phil.  August,  ap.  Recueil  des  Hist, 
de  France,  xviii. 

♦ Annales  Hildeshemenses  ap.  Leibnits  Script. 
Bruns,  illustrant. 

t Baronius.  § Epist  26. 

||  Epist.  ad  Constant. 

IT  Paradin.  Hist,  de  Lyon.  iii.  32. 
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procured  a peace  on  the  festival  of  SS. 
Gervaise  and  Protasius,  decreed,  that  the 
Introit  on  that  day  should  be  “Loquetur 
Dominos  pacem.”* 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  regular  offices 
of  the  universal  church  that  we  find  the 
desire  of  peace  so  fervently  and  religiously 
expressed,  with  indications  of  the  difficulties 
j of  maintaining  it.  We  find  many  ancient 
local  liturgical  monuments  which  convey 
a similar  testimony.  The  Litanee  of 
Hartmann,  that  used  to  be  sung  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Gall,  contains  these  lines : 

i 

“ Pacem  perpetuam  roptamus,  proepice,  Christe, 
Et  same  vitae  gaudia  long  a diu.’*+ 

In  another,  used  by  the  same  monks,  we 
read: 

“ iEtheris  blandos  facilesque  motus 
Fiugis  et  largoe  remeare  quaestua, 

Regibua  vitam,  populisque  pacem 

Da  Pater  orbis.” 

And  iD  the  hymn  for  the  festival  of  St. 
Gall, 

M Temporum  pacem,  fidei  tenorem, 

Lrogaidia  curam,  veniamque  I apsis, 

' Omnibus  pnesta  pariter  beats 

[ Munera  vita.” 

! In  some  ancient  collections  we  find  the 
I ritual  of  a mass  for  peace.  J In  a sacra- 
meotary  which  Martene  found  in  the  abbey 
of  Yauclair,  at  the  prayer  “ Hanc  igitur 
oblarionem,”  there  was  added,  “ which  we 
, oflfer  to  thee  for  peace  and  charity,  and  the 

I unity  of  the  holy  church,  and  for  all  the 
Catholic  people,  for  those  who  are  in  dis- 
sension and  discord,  that  all  may  be  re- 
called to  charity  and  concord  :”§  and  in 
the  archives  of  the  canons  at  Modena  there 
a a sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  is 
found  “ Missa  contra  tyrannqs,”  from  which 
we  may  infer  what  was  the  ferocity  of 
! roan y feudal  lords.)]  Celebrated  in  the 

Iroiddle  ages  was  the  antiphon  Media  Vita, 
which  was  sung  to  invoke  the  protection 
of  God  against  the  enemies  of  the  church 
who  disturbed  the  public  peace.1T  “ Media 
vita  in  morte  sumus ; quern  qumrimus 
adjutorem  nisi  te  Domine,  qui  pro  peccatis 
1>oetris juste  irasceris.  Sancte  Deus,  sancte 
fmia,  sancte  et  misericors  Salvator  amare 

I • Andre*  Dandoli  Chronic.  vi.  2.  p.  13.  ap.  Mur. 
It  Script,  xii. 

♦ Ap.  Otnisu  Led.  Auliq.  ii. 

I B®®*  *PP«ud.  ad  Baluze  Miacell.  ii. 

! J®JH*Lit  de  deux  B£n4dict.  40. 
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morti  ne  tradas  nos.”  Such  were  the 
words  of  this  hymn,  of  which  the  origin 
and  history  are  remarkable.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Notker  Balbulus,  who,  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Zurich,  became  a monk  of 
St.  Gall,  where  he  attained  to  eminence 
by  his  learning,  his  skill  in  music  and 
poetry,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  “ No  one,”  says  the  historian 
of  that  abbey,  “ ever  saw  him  unless  either 
reading,  writing,  or  praying:  he  wrote 
many  spiritual  songs:  he  was  the  most 
humble  and  meek  of  men,  and  most  holy. 
The  faint  sound  of  a mill-wheel  near  the 
abbey  induced  him  to  compose  a beautiful 
air  applicable  to  some  pious  verses ; and 
the  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulph  at 
Martistobel,  and  the  danger  incurred  by 
some  labourers  in  building  a bridge,  whom 
he  saw  working  over  the  abyss,  suggested 
to  him  the  celebrated  song  of  Media  Vita.”* 
So  far  this  old  writer  respecting  the  monk 
who  composed  it,  who  died  in  912,  and 
whose  name  was  inscribed  in  the  calendar 
of  the  saints  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  So 
profound  were  the  emotions  inspired  by 
this  antiphon,  that,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  necessary  to  caution  men 
against  attaching  to  it  a superstitious  im- 
portance ; for  there  was  a disposition  in 
some  profane  men  to  regard  it  in  the  light 
of  a charm  that  could  avert  death,  or  cause 
the. destruction'  of  an  enemy;  so  that  in 
war  it  used  to  Be  sung  by  both  sides  with 
this  intention,  until  the  synod  of  Cologne, 
in  1316,f  declared  that  no  one  should  sing 
it  without  the  bishop’s  permission. J Down 
to  very  late  times  it  used  to  be  sung  at  St. 
Gall  every  year  on  the  Monday  in  Rogation 
week  during  a procession  to  an  awful  spot 
in  a valley  between  lofty  mountains,  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a bridge ; and  the 
people  were  still  inclined  to  credit  a wild 
legend  respecting  its  origin,  which  was 
deemed  mysterious.  The  devotion  of  the 
forty  hours  prayer  instituted  by  a poor 
Capuchin  friar,  Joseph  of  Milan,  was  an- 
other exercise  especially  designed  for  times 
of  public  danger  or  calamity.  This  exercise 
was  in  memory  of  the  interval  during  which 
the  body  of  our  Lord  rested  in  the  se- 
pulchre^ 

Besides  these  general  and  local  suppli- 
cations at  all  times,  history  mentions  many 
particular  occasions  when  God  was  solemnly 

* Eckeh&rd  Min.  in  vita. 
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invoked  to  grant  peace.  In  472,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  celebrated  the  Rogations  ronnd 
the  walls  of  Clermont,  to  obtain  peace  from 
the  assaults  of  Euric.  In  a letter  to  St. 
Mamertus,  he  says,  “ It  is  reported  that  the 
Goths  are  in  motion  to  invade  the  Roman 
territory,  and  it  is  always  our  unfortunate 
country  which  is  the  gate  through  which 
they  pass.  What  gives  us  confidence  in 
such  peril  is  not  our  calcined  ramparts,  our 
worm-eateu  machines  of  war,  our  battle- 
ments worn  down  by  our  breasts ; but  it  is 
the  holy  institution  of  the  Rogations  which 
sustains  us  against  the  surrounding  hor- 
rors.’1* * * § Charlemagne,  after  taking  counsel 
with  his  spiritual  and  temporal  faithful, 
orders  a fast  of  three  days  with  abstinence 
from  food  and  wine,  till  nones,  at  which 
hour  all  are  to  repair  to  the  churches  and 
sing  the  litanies ; and  among  the  causes 
which  call  (or  this  is  the  continuance  of  war 
upon  the  borders  of  the  pagans.f  Charle- 
magne, in  a letter  to  his  wile  Fastrada, 
relating  his  victory  over  the  Huns,  says, 
" During  three  days  we  made  litanies  sup- 
plicating the  mercy  of  God,  that  He  would 
deign  to  grant  us  peace.” X 

Let  us  hear  the  old  historians  speak.  In 
1260,  on  occasion  of  great  cruelties,  men 
began  to  lash  themselves  at  Perugia,  and 
thence  successively  on  the  way  to  Rome. 
Peace  was  then  made  between  many  at 
Bologna ; and  twenty  thousand  men  came 
from  thence  to  Modena,  and  lashed  them- 
selves, and  peace  was  then  made  between 
all  the  Modenese,  that  is,  between  those  of 
Gorzano,  Rodilia,  and  Gomola;  and  from 
all  discords  and  wars  they  universally  ceased; 
and  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Modenese  went  to  Reggio  and  Parma ; 
and  those  two  cities  made  peace  with 
each  other.  § In  1260,  says  another,  “ The 
devotion  of  the  flagellants  prevailed  in  Lom- 
bardy. Then  hermits  came  forth  from 
their  caves,  and  entering  cities,  preached 
the  gospel.  The  citizens  of  Asti,  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  went  in  procession,  and, 
kneeling  down  in  the  public  places,  cried 
with  a loud  voice,  ‘Misericordia  et  pax 
nobis  fiant.’  In  those  days  many  discords 
were  appeased. ”J|  4C  All  the  people  of  Par- 
ma,” says  another,  " great  and  small,  with 
the  consuls  and  the  Lord  Podesta,  went  in 
these  processions,  and  peace  was  made 

• Epist.  yu.  1. 
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between  those  who  were  at  war.”*  In  1261, 
says  another,  “ by  means  of  the  devotion  of 
the  flagellants,  who  went  about  crying,  ‘ Pax, 
pax  !’  many  enmities  and  wars  both  new  and 
old,  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  throughout 
all  Italy,  were  appeased,  and  exchanged  for 
peace.  Many  who  had  committed  homi- 
cide when  they  went  against  enemies,  placed 
now  their  naked  swords  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  in  order  that  they  might  take 
vengeance  on  them  if  they  chose  ; but  these 
foes  threw  the  swords  on  the  ground  and 
prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
enemies,  weeping,  so  as  to  move  all  who 
beheld  them  to  piety  and  exultation  of 
heart.  ”f 

Another  writer  says,  that  "the  tyrants  of 
cities,  by  edicts  and  fines,  put  a stop  to  this 
devotion  of  the  people.”!  Philip  de  Valois 
opposed  it,  in  1349,  in  France,  where  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  there 
were  as  many  as  eight  hundred  thousand 
who  practised  it,  amongst  whom  were  many 
great  men  and  gentlemen. 

But  there  are  still  more  admirable  ex- 
amples. Dante  seems  to  have  had  a soul 
prophetic  when  he  says,  “ I marked  a tribe 
that  walked  as  if  attendant  on  their  leaders, 
clothed  with  raiment  of  such  whiteness  as 
on  earth  was  never  for  let  us  hear  what 
Italy  beheld  seventy-seven  years  after  his 
death.  In  1398,  says  an  ancient  writer, 
“ there  was  in  Italy  and  other  Christian 
nations,  a certain  wondrous  movement  of 
religion  and  ceremonies  called  ‘ the  whites.' 
This  began  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
where  a number  of  men  and  women  clad  in 
white  linen  went  processionally  through 
cities  and  towns,  singing  canticles  and  pray- 
ing to  God  for  the  safety  of  the  human 
race,  and  at  intervals  kneeling  down  voci- 
ferating, ‘ Misericordia  Dio,  misericordia.* 
This  devotion  spread  through  all  Spain, 
thence  into  Gaul,  and  England,  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  other  most  distant  regions, 
with  an  incredible  similarity  of  ceremonies. 
It  was  on  the  1st  of  September  that  four  of 
the  company  of  the  whites,  in  that  habit, 
came  to  Ferrara,  who  were  received  with 
admiration  and  devotion,  because  the  fame 
had  arrived  before  them ; and  on  the  2d, 
which  was  Sunday,  one  of  them  preached  in 
the  great  church,  and  explained  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  institution,  and  related 
the  miracles  which  had  occurred  in  Spain 

* Chronic.  Parmense,  ap.  id.  tom.  ix. 

f Jacob,  de  Voragine  Chronic.  Januena.  p.  xii 
c.  6.  ap.  id.  tom.  ix. 

I Chronic.  Francesci  Pipini,  Lib.  iii.  c.  36.  ap 
id.  tom.  ix.  $ Purg.  29. 
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There  were  more  than  four  thousand  per- 
sons at  the  sermon  ; after  which  a procession 
vas  made  through  the  city,  with  all  the 
clergy,  and  a multitude  of  the  people  of 
both  sexes,  and  even  of  children,  all  dad  in 
white.  On  the  8th  of  September,  which 
was  the  feast  of  St.  Mary,  the  illustrious 
lord  marquis  of  Est,  with  his  consort,  the 
Lady  Zihola,  and  all  the  courtiers  and 
nobles,  with  the  bishops  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena,  and  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  many  other  prelates,  and  all  the  clergy, 
assisted  in  the  procession,  clad  in  white. 
Going  out  of  the  town,  they  went  in  order 
to  the  suburb  of  Belflora,  followed  by  an 
immense  multitude  ; and  there,  in  an  open 
meadow,  the  bishop  of  Modena  preached, 
and  the  numbers  were  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand. On  the  following  days  there  were 
similar  processions  within  and  without  the 
city  to  different  churches.  After  which  the 
said  tour  persons  departed  to  Padua  and 
into  the  marshes  of  T revisa,  and  to  the 
province  of  Friuli,  instituting  everywhere 
the  same  ceremonies ; and  by  these  means 
many  reconciliations  were  made,  and  all 
kinds  of  enemies  brought  to  concord  and 
peace.”* 

Another  ancient  writer  thinks  that  this 
devotion  first  began  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
had.f  It  is  curious  to  hear  how  the 
ktraed  Leonardos  A retin  us  speaks  while 
lamenting  the  cause  which  led  to  these  pro- 
cfcswms.  “At  this  time  there  was  no  rest 
hom  war.  All  works  were  martial.  Louis 
of  Anjou  now  came  into  Italy,  and  at  his 
coming  the  Florentines  and  people  of  Arezzo 
were  alarmed.  In  the  dreadful  night  when 
our  city  was  taken,  that  most  cruel  of  all 

ni^its  I can  remember,  my  father  was 
cast  into  prison  with  John,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
md  other  great  men  of  the  side  opposed  to 

conquerors ; but  because  I was  a boy, 
dwy  placed  me,  not  with  the  other  captives, 
but  in  a more  decent  chamber,  in  which 
was  a picture  of  Francis  Petrarch, 
wbieh  I daily  gazed  upon ; and  I was  in- 
famed  with  an  incredible  ardour  for  his 
Indies.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  there  was  a wonderful  movement  of 
^ people,  for  all  the  multitude  put  on 
*hite,  and  with  certain  penitential  exercises 
proceeded  to  the  neighboaring  cities,  crying 
P***  «nd  mercy.  Truly  it  was  an  ad- 
and  incredible  thing.  The  peregri- 
***0  fasted  generally  ten  days,  and  the 

' facob.  de  Delayto  Annales  Estenses  ap.  Mu- 
*****  Her.  Ital  Script,  tom.  xviii. 

1 Focbmeaaes,  ap.  id.  tom.  xxii. 


fast  was  on  bread  and  water.  No  one  was 
seen  in  the  cities  otherwise  clad.  There' 
was  free  access  to  all  towns,  though  but 
lately  hostile.  No  one  then  attempted  any 
kind  of  deceit  or  oppression.  There  was  a 
tacit  understanding  between  enemies  to  keep 
peace.  The  movement  lasted  about  two 
months.  Wonderful  was  the  hospitality  and 
benign  entertainment  then  exercised  by  all 
cities  one  with  the  other.  Whence  this 
began  is  obscure.  From  the  Alps  it  came 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul ; and  the  people  of 
Lucca  were  the  first  to  come  to  Florence. 
At  the  sight  of  their  procession  the  Floren- 
tines were  seized  with  ardour,  and  they  who 
before  derided  what  they  heard,  were  the 
first  to  put  on  white ; and,  as  if  impelled 
by  God,  joined  the  processions.  An  innu- 
merable multitude  of  the  Florentines  pro- 
ceeded then  to  Arezzo,  and  others  went  to 
other  places ; and  wherever  they  came,  the 
people  of  the  place  did  the  same.”* 

Let  us  hear  a Dominican  friar  speak  of 
this  devotion.  “ In  1400,  in  the  month  of 
September,  there  was  a wonderful  event  in 
Italy,  for  at  that  time  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  clothed  themselves  in  white,  and 
went  about  carrying  the  cross  or  the  standard 
of  some  saint ; and  when  the  body  of  Christ 
was  raised  at  the  altar,  they  used  to  cry 
often,  1 Misericordia,  misericordia.*  And  I 
remember,  while  celebrating  at  the  altar  of 
St.  James,  that  I was  terrified  at  the  novel 
kind  of  clamour.  But  they  went  proces- 
sionally  like  brothers,  some  singing  * Mise- 
ricordia, Signori  lddio,  non  guardate  al 
nostro  errore,*  and  others  sung,  4 Stabat 
Mater  dolorosa  ;*  and  thus  each  society  had 
its  song : and  they  fasted  nine  days,  and 
some  went  barefoot.  Some  bishops  and 
some  monks  went  with  them  to  lords  of 
states  and  castles  too,  and  preached  to  them ; 
and  many  were  reconciled  to  each  other, 
who  had  before  been  mortal  enemies,  and 
some  bore  candles  in  their  hands ; and  they 
went  thus,  singing  day  and  night : and 
coming  from  the  mountains  and  other  ad- 
jacent places,  there  were  about  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  great  square  of  Friuli. 
And  the  same  occurred  in  all  other  cities, 
excepting  in  the  wise  Venice.”f 

Let  us  hear  auother  account.  In  1399, 
on  a Saturday,  a company  of  men  and 
women  from  Soncino  Galerano,  Anteriate, 
Fontanella,  Covo,  and  Rumano,  in  number 
about  1300,  clad  all  in  white,  came  to 

* Leonardi  Aretini  Commentarius,  ap.  id.  tom. 
xix. 

f Fra.  Hieron.  Chronicon  Foroliviense, 
ratori  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  tom.  xix. 
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Coloniola,  singing  litanies,  and  crying  peace 
and  mercy ; and  in  that  place  the  Lord 
John,  lately  a knight  of  Lord  Baldinus, 
gave  them  abundant  wine ; and  at  the  hour 
of  vespers  they  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
outskirts  of  Bergamo,  and  the  citizens  carried 
out  to  them  meat  and  drink  in  abundance  : 
and  on  the  Sunday  the  priests  who  were 
among  them  celebrated  an  infinite  number 
of  masses  without  the  gate  of  Oxio ; and 
then  an  eloquent  priest  preached  about  the 
duty  of  making  peace  between  Christians ; 
and  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  Ber- 
gomese  came  to  this  sermon ; and  he  said 
that  they  ought  to  observe  nine  days,  and 
then,  being  truly  penitent  and  confessed, 
they  should  be  absolved.  He  said  that  six 
thousand  English  and  French  had  lately 
gone  to  Rome  clad  in  white,  with  the  same 
object.  After  hearing  him,  all  the  clergy  of 
Bergamo,  with  the  nobles,  judges, physicians, 
and  other  good  men,  in  great  numbers,  and 
with  an  infinite  multitude  of  women,  made 
a procession  on  Sunday  to  the  church  of  St. 
Alexander  the  greater,  and  there  after  mass 
brother  James  de  Urio,  a Dominican  friar, 
preached,  and  on  the  Monday  they  made 
a procession  to  the  village  of  St.  Andrea  to 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  where  another 
friar  of  the  same  order  preached,  and  on  the 
Tuesday  there  was  a similar  procession,  and 
many  masses  were  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  great  St.  Mary,  and  there  preached 
brother  Aloysius  de  Scalve  of  the  order  of 
Minors;  and  on  the  Wednesday  the  pro- 
cession was  to  the  villages  of  St.  Stephauo 
and  of  Oxio,  and  returning  through  Colo- 
niola they  entered  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  there,  after  many  masses,  brother  James 
de  Urio,  the  Dominican,  preached.  In  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  of  the  blesaed 
Virgin  mother  Mary,  amen  ; and  to  their 
praise,  and  the  glory  of  the  blessed  martyrs, 
Alexander  and  Vincent,  I record  and  write 
that  on  this  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  August, 
a vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  of  the 
cities  and  villages  and  district  of  Bergamo, 
assembled  on  the  mountain  of  Fara  in  num- 
ber ten  thousand  and  more  ; and  all  unani- 
mously cried  out,  “ Peace  and  mercy.”  On 
that  mountain  many  masses  were  said  by 
the  bishop  of  Milan  and  brothers  James  de 
Urio,  Oprandinus  de  Cene,  Petrus  de  St. 
Pelegrino,  and  Aloysius  de  Scalve,  with 
certain  brothers  of  the  order  of  Hermits, 
and  all  the  canons  and  clergy  of  the  churches 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Alexander,  and  all  the 
clergy  of  Bergamo  ; and  there  was  a solemn 
sennon  devoutly ' preached  by  the  venerable 
brother  John  de  Rumano,  of  the  order  of 


Hermits  ; and  there  were  present  John  de 
Urio,  Pantaleon  de  Roxiate,  and  Antonio 
de  Barillis,  judges,  besides  procurators  and 
other  good  men  and  many  noble  women  of 
the  city,  as  the  ladies  Clement  de  Gronago, 
Franceschina  de  Lands,  Bona  de  la  Sale, 
and  others.  Then  they  went  in  great  order 
two  by  two  to  the  village  of  St.  Laurence, 
where  they  halted ; and  the  Lord  John  de 
Castiliono  seeing  them,  made  proclamation 
by  the  public  crier  of  Bergamo,  that  they 
must  depart  fiom  that  village,  and  move 
elsewhere  for  lodging ; whereupon  the  com- 
pany decreed  to  proceed  to  the  Ponte  S. 
Pietro,  and  there  they  rested ; and  that  night 
they  all  spent  in  the  territory  of  Ponte,  and 
Curno,  and  Maragolda ; and  then  the  Lord 
John  de  Castiliono  made  proclamation  that 
all  banished  persons  might  come  securely 
to  the  said  processions ; and  they  came  on 
this  safe  conduct;  and  the  people  of  each 
village  and  parish  carried  its  banner,  of 
which  there  were  more  than  forty ; and  then, 
on  that  mountain  of  Fara,  peace  was  made 
between  many  citizens.  On  the  Thursday 
the  procession  was  made  through  St.  Ger- 
vaise,  and  Capriate,  and  Brembato,  and 
Gridignano ; and  peaoe  was  made  between 
infinite  numbers  of  thp  men  of  Bergamo 
and  others : and  on  the  Friday  they  passed 
the  night  at  Pontita  and  the  places  about ; 
and  again  many  durable  reconciliations  were 
effected  : and  on  the  Saturday  they  remained 
in  the  same  region,  and  made  peace  between 
great  numbers,  as  for  instance,  between 
Salvinum,  of  the  castle  of  St.  Gallo,  in  the 
name  of  his  sons,  who  had  slain  Mazola  of 
the  valley  of  St.  Pellegrino,  and  John  of 
that  valley,  and  other  relations  of  the  said 
Mazola : and  on  the  Sunday  the  blessed 
company,  which  by  this  time  was  estimated 
at  sixteen  thousand  persons,  all  clad  in 
white,  came  to  Lenten ; where  it  remained 
also  on  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday, 
making  peace  between  an  infinite  number 
of  persons ; only  that  on  the  Monday  two 
hundred  of  the  company  went  to  Zonio  to 
make  peace  between  the  men  of  Ultra  Agugia 
and  those  of  Cornello,  of  St.  John,  and 
certain  others  of  the  communes  of  the  valley 
of  Brembana ; and  on  the  Wednesday  the 
blessed  company  came  to  the  mountain  of 
Fara;  and  celebrated  peace  between  many; 
and  one  most  remarkable  was  that  between 
Bertosolo  and  the  brother  of  Bnsellis,  and 
their  adherents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  John 
de  Bosellis  and  his  sons,  and  Patasellus  and 
Lotta  of  Bosellis,  and  their  adherents,  on 
the  other;  and  about  nones  on  Wednesday 
they  left  the  mountain,  and  went  to  pass  the 
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I night  in  the  territoiy  of  upper  and  lower 
: Abano  and  of  Niro  bo,  making  peace  be- 
' tween  multitudes;  and  on  the  Thursday 
the  said  company,  which  now  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  persons  and  more,  remained 
there  and  in  the  adjoining  districts;  and 
peace  was  made  between  those  of  Cumen- 
dano  and  of  Desinzano  and  their  adherents, 
and  of  npper  Albino  on  the  one  hand,  and 
I those  of  lower  Albino  with  their  adherents 
| on  the  other ; and  oft  that  day  about  one 
j thousand  of  the  blessed  brigade  went  to 
1 Gazan ica  and  Vertua,  and  made  peace 
j between  many  Guelphs  and  Gibellines.  On 
the  Friday,  the  blessed  company,  all  clad  in 
| white,  came  back  to  the  mountain  of  Fara ; 

and  it  was  about  the  eighteenth  hour ; and 
I then  peace  was  made  between  innumerable 
persons,  and  forgiveness  was  passed  for  all 
| homicides,  robberies,  and  injuries  of  every 
j kind;  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
j brother  Aloysius  de  Scalve,  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis  ; and  he  dismissed  the  multitude 
| with  benedictions,  and  all  returned  to  their 
habitations ; and  the  said  brother,  in  his 
sermon,  said  that  every  one  of  them  ought 
j to  say  a Pater  and  an  Ave  ever  afterwards, 
in  memory  of  the  said  blessed  company,  and 
in  order  that  the  Lord  God  might  preserve 
a good  and  tranquil  peace.* 

George  Stella,  who  describes  as  an  eye- 
witness the  processions  of  the  whites  in 
! Genoa  in  1388,  says  that  they  began  in  Pro- 
fence.  He  cites  the  “ Stabat  Mater”  as  a 
| hymn  then  sung  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
stanzas  which  had  especial  reference  to  the 
1 desire  of  peace  and  order  which  then  moved 
| the  people.  Thus  they  sung  : 

1 “ Alma  sal  us  advocate 

| Morte  Christi  desolate 

| Miserere  populi, 

Virgo  dulcis,  virgo  pia, 

I Virgo  clemens,  0 Maria, 

j Audi  preces  servuli.” 


Children  of  twelve  years  sung  the  alter- 
, nate  verses,  the  rest  being  chaunted  in  full 
■t  chorus,  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  Stan- 
s' as  all  joined  in  singing  ‘ Stabat  Mater  do- 
I loros*,'  often  falling  on  the  ground,  and  with 
j1  a loud  voice  crying  thrice, ‘Misericord  ia/ 
lj  sad  thrice  1 Peace/  afterwards  repeating  the 
I'  Fster,  and  some  short  prayers  in  Latin. 
|i  This  devotion  was  practised  all  through  the 
j Genoese  territoiy.  In  Pulcifera  there  had 
1 been  most  odious  enmities,  which  were  then 
| addenly  appeased.  In  Genoa,  goods  which 
j hi  been  seized  in  times  of  war,  were  now 
i ^stored  to  their  rightful  owners;  many 


miracles  occurred  in  and  near  the  city.  At 
Vulturo,  a boy,  who  had  been  laid  out  dead 
for  three  hours,  only  without  the  paleness 
of  death,  whose  mother  then  interceded, 
rose  up  sound  and  well,  while  the  multitude 
were  crying  thrice  r Misericordia ;’  seeing 
which,  many  of  the  Genoese  who  had  before 
derided  the  holy  processions,  were  moved 
with  zeal  and  the  fear  of  God.  It  was  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  of  July,  that  they  first 
entered  Genoa  from  the  valley  of  Pulcifera, 
being  about  five  thousand  persons.  Some 
nobles  who  were  then  residing  in  their 
country  villas,  took  leave  of  their  families 
and  joined  the  crowd,  putting  on  white. 
Each  church  sent  its  clergy  and  its  cross  to 
the  procession ; thus  they  moved  in  order 
two  by  two.  The  citizens  of  Genoa  stood 
still,  looking  on  in  great  sweetness  of  spirit 
and  contrition;  and  on  hearing  them  cry 
out  ‘ Peace  and  mercy/  many  burst  into 
tears.  Passing  through  the  city,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  de 
Monte  Bisanno,  and  afterwards  returned 
home.  On  Monday,  7th  of  July,  the  arch- 
bishop having  convoked  the  clergy  in  the 
cathedral,  sung  solemnly  the  mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  for  the  salutary  gift  of  peace. 
That  vast  church  could  not  contain  the  mul- 
titude. It  is  said  that  lights  were  seen  in 
the  air  over  the  Basilica  of  St.  Maria  Coro- 
nata,  and  of  St.  Lorenza.  On  that  day  a 
vast  crowd  from  the  valley  of  Vulturro  came 
to  the  city  about  nones,  and  the  boy  who 
had  been  dead  was  with  them,  whom  they 
carried  on  their  shoulders,  as  the  people 
pressed  too  close  in  order  to  touch  him. 
That  uight  a boy  who  had  been  lame  for 
six  years,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  without 
crutches,  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be 
healed  as  the  other  boy,  and  that  night  he 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  citizens 
of  Genoa  went  to  confession,  and  demanded 


forgiveness  one  from  the  other.  On  Thurs- 
day the  10th  of  July,  many  received  the 
Eucharist  at  the  mass  of  the  Aurora;  after 
which,  all  the  citizens,  the  nobles,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people,  the  matron,  the  virgins, 
the  widows,  the  boys,  and  children,  and  ser- 
vants, all  in  white,  proceeded  following  the 
clergy  to  the  cathedral,  where  was  the  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  James  de  Flisco,  on  a 
horse,  because  through  old  age  he  could  not 
walk,  but  the  horse  was  covered  with  white  ; 


and  then  bearing  the  sacred  relics,  the  whole 
procession  moved  on  to  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Thomas,  and  to  that  ofSL 
John  de  Pavairano:  the  number 
estimated,  since  the  whole  popokflp^r 
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Genoa  was  present ; and,  between  many, 
peace  was  made  ; and  as  they  passed  along, 
the  villages  sent  forth  their  inhabitants,  girt 
with  a cord.  This  was  done  by  the  people 
during  nine  days,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday, 
walking  for  a great  part  of  the  night ; and 
during  the  whole  time  all  labour  was  sus- 
pended as  on  Sundays.  On  one  of  these 
days  the  brothers  of  the  order  of  Minors 
bore  the  relics  of  their  church,  and  on  an- 
other, the  Dominicans  carried  theirs ; and 
on  the  Sunday  the  laymen  of  the  city,  who 
were  of  the  fraternity  in  memory  of  the 
flagellation  of  Jesus,  made  their  procession. 
This  devotion  of  the  city  spread  along  the 
eastern  shore,  so  that  in  Clavari  and  Ra- 
palli,  where  were  most  acute  hatreds,  that 
spiritual  rite  restored  sincere  peace  to  Gibel- 
line  and  Guelph.  These  ceremonies  ended 
on  Saturday,  and  on  the  Monday  following, 
the  people  resumed  their  works.  From 
Genoa  this  devotion  extended  to  Pisa  and 
to  Rome.  At  Savona,  the  townsmen  re- 
fused to  admit  the  procession,  until  every 
one  laid  aside  the  white,  for  they  (eared 
some  design  against  their  town.  At  Venice, 
the  jealousy  was  stronger,  so  that  the  Domi- 
nicans, who  wished  to  establish  it,  were  even 
fined.  At  first,  John  Galeazo,duke  of  Milan, 
refused  to  allow  it  in  some  of  his  cities, 
through  fear  of  a sedition ; but  when  he  fell 
sick,  he  permitted  it,  and  the  processions  were 
made  with  great  devotion  of  the  people.* 

* Georgii  S telle  Annates  Genuenses  ap.  Mura- 
tori  Rer.  ltal.  Script,  tom.  xvii. 


The  anonymous  author  of  a Paduan  chro- 
nicle says,  “this  devotion  so  pleased  the 
people,  that  many  on  their  death -beds  used 
to  desire  themselves  to  be  clothed  after  their 
decease  in  the  white  habit,  and  carried  to 
their  graves  by  men  similarly  clad,  which 
used  to  cause  great  compassion  in  the  be- 
holders and  Muratori  remarks,  that  “this 
was  the  origin  of  the  custom  still  prevalent 
in  Italy,  of  clothing  the  dead  in  white.”* 
I can  find  but  one  contemporary  writer  who 
speaks  of  it  with  disrespect,  and  his  whole 
style  is  pagan.  He  calls  it  “the  new 
superstition  which  descended  from  the  Alps 
into  Italy.”  He  expresses  disgust  at  every 
one  wearing  white  without  distinction,  of 
rustics  and  citizens,  servants  and  masters, 
and  at  their  sleeping  in  the  open  air  like 
cattle ; yet  he  does  not  charge  them  with  a 
single  faultf  After  what  we  have  seen, 
methinks  the  reader  may  be  left  to  form  his 
own  judgment  of  the  modern  historians  who 
have  dwelt  upon  these  events  with  a view  to 
expose  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  speedy  effects  of  this  supplication 
have  led  us  to  details,  of  which  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter.  Let  us  retrace  our  steps, 
and  inquire  what  was  the  kind  of  peace  that 
the  children  of  beatitude  expected  and  ob- 
tained on  earth. 

* Antiq.  It.  lxxv. 

f Pl&tinnffi  Hist  Mantuan®,  Lib.  iv.  ap.  id. 
tom.  xx. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


1 HE  peace  which  is  invoked  for 
| ns  by  bishops,  as  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles,  in  cele- 
brating the  sacred  mysteries, 
when  they  say  * Pax  vobis,’  is 
not  the  worldly  and  uncertain,  but  the  divine 
and  eternal  peace  which  our  Lord  bequeathed 
to  his  disciples,  when  he  announced  to  them, 
that  * in  the  world  they  should  have  tribula- 
tions.’ ” So  writes  Florus,  in  the  year  840, 
in  the  Teign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  his 
beautiful  exposition  of  the  mass.* 

The  sole  good,  according  to  the  school, 
which  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  promised  in 
this  life  to  his  disciples  and  to  his  elect,  is 
peace,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  breast, f 
peace  of  heart — tranquillity  ! the  sovereign 
object  vainly  sought  in  heathen  schools  of 
philosophic  lore.  With  magic  incantations 
Pythagoras  of  old  was  said  to  tranquillize 
the  mind  of  mourners,  and  restore  distem- 
peted  bosoms  to  apparent  peace. J Cicero 
■peaks  of  certain  chaunts  and  precepts  which 
the  adepts  of  that  school  used  to  deliver 
■ecretly  in  order  to  impart  tranquillity  ;§  to 
which  Horace  also  makes  a11usiou.||  These 
we  the  pomps  of  orators.  What  they  sought 
is  here,  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  ages  of  faith 
— Peace.  “A  peace  unsung  by  poets,  and 
by  senators  unpraised,  which  monarchs  could 
lot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers  of  earth  aud 
hell  confederate  take  away.” 

“Adversity,”  says  one  of  them,  “is  to 
every  man  according  to  his  interior.  The 
wickedness  of  one  man  cannot  hurt  another 
who  remains  innocent.  If  you  are  good, 
and  simple,  and  devout,  no  one  can  take 
away  your  peace,  unless  you  voluntarily  re- 
sign it-’f 

“ Although  horrible  thunder  and  light- 
ning eame  from  the  throne,”  says  another, 
“yet  the  seven  lamps  continued  to  burn 
tnnquilly  before  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  were  not  extinguished.  So  no  diffi- 


1 Fieri  Magistri  opus  de  ex  posit  Missae,  aj 
Mtrtae  vet.  Script.  Collect. 

♦ St  Thom,  de  Reg.  Princ.  iii.  16. 


I TbscuZ1'  ***  Pytk.  65. 
1 Thom,  i Kempis  Epist. 


Ep.  i. 


culty  or  terror  can  disturb  the  peace  of 
holy  men.”* 

The  world,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  filled, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  waT  and  misery,  while 
were  fulfilling,  as  St.  Thomas  shows,  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  who  said  that  of  peace 
there  would  be  no  end  ; for  he  spoke  of  that 
interior  tranquillity  which  those  enjoyed  who 
all  the  while  sat,  unappalled,  in  calm  and 
sinless  peace. 

Let  us  hear  how  they  explain  this  mys- 
tery. In  a two-fold  manner,  according  to 
Nicolas  de  Lyra,  there  can  be  peace  in  the 
mind — by  human  affection,  and  by  divine 
affection,  or  by  beatitude,  which  was  a gift, 
creating  a state  of  peace,  and  bearing  its 
fruits.  “ Peace  of  beatitude,”  says  Diony- 
sius the  Carthusian,  “ is  when  the  mind,  by 
charity,  rests  in  the  irue  good.”f  “ In  the 
love  of  God,”  says  8t.  Augustin,  “ alone  is 
rest,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived.”! 
“ It  is  God  alone,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “ who 
can  give  quiet  to  the  desires  of  man,  and 
make  him  happy. ”§  Without  an  union 
with  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  never  can 
peace  and  human  nature  meet.  “ This  is 
the  true  rest  of  the  heart,”  says  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  “when  it  is  fixed  by  desire  in  the 
love  of  God ; when  it  seeks  nothing  else, 
but  is  delighted  with  a certain  happy  secu- 
rity in  Him.”||  Then  cease  the  toils  of  the 
imagination,  those  wide-wandering  errors 
which  drove  it  round  the  world  : the  floods 
of  passion,  swollen  with  horrid  woes,  are 
calmed,  love  divine  heals  man’s  distraction, 
and  with  gentle  hand  soothes  him  to  peace. 

“ Think  that  God  and  you  are  alone  in 
the  world,”  says  another,  “and  you  will 
have  great  rest  in  your  heart.’U  He  to  whom 
all  things  are  one,  and  who  refers  all  things 
to  oue,  and  sees  all  in  one,  can  have  a firm 
heart,  and  remain  at  peace  in  God.”** 


* Nieremberg.  Doct.  Ascet  Lib.  iv.  iii.  26. 
t De  Pace  Interna,  i. 
j De  Catechiz.  Rudibus. 

!De  Regim.  Princep.  8. 

Erudit.  Theol.  Miscell.  Lib.  i.  tit. 

IT  Thom  k Kempis  de  Discip.  ClausL 
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“ A man  will  havo  no  rest,”  says  the 
Abbot  Allois,  “ until  he  can  say  from  his 
heart,  I and  God  are  alone  in  this  world.”* 
As  St  Augustin  says,  “God  cares  for  each  of 
us  as  if  He  cared  for  him  alone ; and  for  all 
as  for  each.”j*  Or,  as  St.  Gregory  says, 
“ God  has  regard  to  each  man  as  if  He  had 
no  thought  for  all ; and  He  has  regard  for 
all  as  if  He  had  no  thought  for  each.”£ 
“ With  a certain  simplicity  of  purity,”  says 
Albert  the  Great,  “imagine  that  you  are 
alone  with  God,  out  of  the  world,  as  if  your 
soul  were  already  separated  from  the  body  in 
eternity,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  concerned 
about  secular  things,  nor  caring  for  the  state 
of  the  world,  neither  for  peace  nor  war,  nor 
fine  weather,  nor  rain,  nor  for  any  thing, 
but  adhering  only  to  God,  and  totally  fixed 
on  Him.”§  “ Cease  to  think  many  things,” 
says  an  ascetic : “ join  yourself  to  one : 
let  others  seek  many  and  external  things. 
Do  you  seek  one  internal  good,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  you.  Behold,  one  man  seeks 
a villa,  another  goes  to  his  merchandize, 
another  heaps  up  gold  and  silver,  another 
desires  pleasure  and  honour,  another  friends 
and  relations,  another  delights  in  visiting 
his  neighbours,  another  repairs  to  cities  and 
castles,  and,  led  by  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
traverses  various  parts  of  the  world  ; another 
labours  for  wisdom,  power,  authority.  Thus 
there  are  few  who  seek  one  thing  purely  and 
simply,  therefore,  few  there  are  who  find 
peace. ”||  Again,  he  says,  “ Between  the 
hope  of  good  and  the  fear  of  evil  the  secular 
and  carnal  heart  continually  fluctuates : be- 
cause the  anchor  of  hope  is  not  fixed  in  a 
celestial  desire,  where  all  goods  abound  and 
perpetually  endure;”  “while  others,”  as 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  says,  “ find  that 
nothing  is  sweeter  in  the  present  life  than 
to  adhere,  with  a tranquil  mind,  to  the 
Omnipotent  God,  the  fountain  of  all  excel- 
lence,"^ not  praying  for  what  they  wish, 
but  for  what  He  may  choose  to  send,  ac- 
cording to  the  sublime  answer  of  Thymarida, 
of  whom  old  philosophy  so  justly  boasts,** 
“You  speak  of  what  may  happen,"  says 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  “approve  of  whatever 
may  follow,  as  done  by  God."  Cardan 
says,  “Whatever  happened  to  me  through 
life  I knew  would  happen,  yet  saving  free- 
will ; and  I never  wished  any  thing  to 
happen  otherwise  than  it  did.  This  alone 
grieves  me,  if  I offend  God  in  any  manner, 

• Doroth.  Doct.  7.  * Conf.  iii.  2. 

{ Mor.  xxv.  19.  5 De  adhterendo  Deo,  c.  8. 

|j  Thom,  k Kempis,  Soliloq. 

IT  De  arcta  Via  Sal. 

••  Jamb,  de  Pyth.  Vita,  28. 


for  he  is  the  Author  of  all  'good,  and  this 
thought  alone  sometimes  distresses  me."* 
Thus  one  perceives  that  the  lay  philosophers 
of  the  middle  ages  held  the  same  language. 
“ There  are  two  causes,"  says  Cardan,  “ of 
the  great  misery  of  man;  for  when  all 
things  are  vain  and  empty,  man  seeks  some- 
thing which  is  full  and  solid,  and  every  one 
thinks  that  he  wants  that  solid ; and  while 
he  seeks,  and  does  not  find  it,  he  is  tor- 
mented ; but  much  more,  when  having 
found  what  he  sought,  for  he  then  knows 
that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  something 
else  must  be  sought;  for  always  there  is 
something  wanting,  and  so  Augustus  com- 
plained that  he  wanted  friends.”+  “ He 
alone  has  peace  whose  heart  rests  in  God : 
all  other  men,"  he  says,  “ float  on  a tempes- 
tuous sea,  with  their  cargoes  of  riches, 
honours,  magistracies,  and  acquaintance  with 
princes.” J “When  the  worldly  mind,”  says 
Petrarch,  “ does  attain  to  the  object  of  its 
desire,  still  it  cannot  rest.”§  Bo  exclaims 
the  modem  bard  : — 

“ Alas,  that  love  should  be  a blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! 

Such  once  I sought  in  vain ; then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world,  in  which  I moved  alone.** 

How  unlike  the  Catholic  poet,  whom  God, 
with  secret  vision,  leads  on  to  peace  ! “ No,” 
exclaims  Michael  Angelo,  to  one  whom  he 
loved,  “ it  was  not  a mortal  object  which 
presented  itself  to  my  view  when  the  serene 
splendour  of  thine  eyes  first  shone  upon  me, 
and  my  soul  hoped  to  find  in  them  the  peace 
of  heaven,  which  is  always  its  sole  emd.”|| 
“ Detached  from  the  world,  to  seek  a sweet 
calm  in  thee,  O Lord,  I come  like  a frail 
bark,  long  tempest-tossed.  Thy  thorny 
crown,  thy  wounded  hands,  thy  benign, 
humble  countenance,  are  a pledge  to  my 
troubled  soul  of  an  immense  atonement, 
and  of  its  fruit,  salvation.”1T  “No  one,” 
says  Hugo  Victorinus  again,  “ can  be  hurt 
or  afflicted  unless  in  that  thing  which  he 
loves;  therefore,  he  who  loves  Him  only, 
who  can  never  be  taken  away,  cannot  in  any 
way  be  injured.”**  The  one  remains  ; the 
many  change  and  pass : cities  and  palaces 
are  transitory — high  temples  fade  like  vapour 
— God  alone  remains,  whose  will  has  power 
when  all  beside  is  gone. 

• De  Libris  propriis. 
t De  Vita  propria,  Lib.  ii.  49. 

X De  Utilitate  ex  Advers.  cap.  i.  4. 

( Epist.  ii.  12.  |j  Sonnet  ii 

V Son.  xxviii. 

••  Exposit.  in  Coe  lest.  Hierarch. 
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" Worldly  men,*'  says  St.  Thomas,  “ who 
are  not  joined  to  God  by  love,  have  tribulations 
! without  peace ; but  holy  men,  who  have  God 
in  their  hearts  by  love,  although  they  have 
tribulations  from  the  world,  in  Christ  they  have 
peace.”*  All  others  only  seek  to  blunt  the 
keenness  of  their  spiritual  sense  with  narrow 
scbemings  and  unworthy  cares,  or  ‘madly 
rush  through  all  violent  crime  to  move  the 
deep  stagnation  of  their  souls.’  ” St.  Augus- 
tin speaks  of  one,  who,  being  asked  why  he 
wished  to  become  a Christian,  replied,  “On 
account  of  the  future  rest.”  To  whom  he 
answered,  “Thanks  be  to  God.  Brother,  I 
congratulate  you  : that,  amidst  the  tempests 
and  perils  of  this  world,  you  have  thought 
about  some  true  and  certain  security ; for 
in  this  life  men,  with  great  labours,  seek  for 
rest  and  security,  but  do  not  find  them  : for 
they  wish  to  rest  in  unquiet  things,  which 
remain  not ; and  because  these  pass,  and 
are  withdrawn,  they  are  agitated  with  fears 
and  sorrows,  which  prevent  them  from  having 
rest/'t  “ Believe  me,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
“ it  is  good  for  us  to  adhere  to  God  to  be 
attached  to  the  Divine  will.  This  is  heaven 
oat  of  heaven.”  “ Peace,”  says  St,  Bona- 
vemura,  “ is  the  state  in  which  there  is 
delectation  in  God,  without  efficacious  con- 
tradiction from  the  flesh,  the  world,  or  the 
Devil ; therefore,  peace  is  the  state  of  the 
most  purified  souls,  and,  consequently,  above 
all,  the  pacific  are  said  to  be  sons  of  God ; 
for  though  mercy  makes  man  most  resemble 
God  as  far  as  external  works,  yet  peace  more 
I assimilates  him,  as  far  as  internal  works.”  J 
| What  new  sounds  are  these  to  men  con- 
versant only  with  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  what  concord ! “ One  voice 

comes  forth  from  many  a mighty  spirit, 

| recalling  the  echo  of  primeval  years,  and 
'he  tumultuous  world  stands  mute  to  hear 
h,  as  some  lone  man  who  in  a desert  hears 
i the  music  of  his  home.  Truth’s  deathless 
voice  is  heard  among  mankind  ; and  though 
from  multitudes  there  were  no  responses  to 
her  ay,  though  there  were  men  to  rise  and 
stamp  with  blind  fuiy  on  their  pure  names 
| vho  loved  them,  still  there  were  many  who, 
at  the  summons,  yielded  up  their  hearts,  and 
found  peace.” 

After  reading  Cicero’s  Tusculan  Disputa- 
| *>■*,  or  any  other  ancient  treatise  relating 

I to  the  art  of  tranquillizing  minds,  if  one 
tok*  up  the  Catholic  works  on  the  same 
one  experiences  a most  singular 
“■presaion.  The  twentieth  chapter  of  the 

• Uct  viii.  in  Joan.  xvL 
t Dt  C&tech.  Rudibus. 

I Campeod.  TheoL  Veritatis,  Lib.  ▼.  c.  54. 


third  book  of  the  Imitation,  for  instance, 
will  then  give  rise  to  other  reflections  besides 
such  as  are  merely  pious : for  it  will  be  clear  at 
oncefroin  the  contrast,  that  some  great  change 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  world  of  thought. 
We  should  never  think  then  of  saying,  that 
this  is  a writer  of  a superior  school,  and  of  a 
higher  philosophy  ; for  a conviction  imme- 
diately ensues  that  some  extraordinary  fact 
has  occurred  in  the  intellectual  world,  like 
those  revolutions  which  we  find  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  physical  structure  of  the 
globe.  The  transition  is  so  sudden,  the 
intervening  space  so  immense,  that  one  can 
only  sink  upon  one’s  knees,  as  if  one  heard 
“ the  angel  who  came  down  to  earth  with 
tidings  of  the  peace  so  many  years  wept  for 
in  vain,  that  opened  the  heavenly  gates  from 
their  long  interdict.”*  The  angel  of  the 
school  in  few  words  relates  this  fact.  “At 
the  opening  of  the  side  of  Christ,  there  has 
been  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise : his  blood 
being  shed,  the  stains  are  washed  out.  God 
is  appeased,  weakness  is  removed,  sin  is  ex- 
piated, exiles  are  recalled  to  the  kingdom.”*!* 
Thus  then  according  to  the  holy  martyr 
Boniface,  the  blessed  were  pacific  first  by 
having  peace  established  between  them- 
selves aud  God,  observing  what  He  pre- 
scribes, and  flying  from  what  He  hates.  J 
“ Conformity  with  Him,”  says  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  “is  the  first  fountain  of  peace,”§ 
“ without  the  dignity  of  which  peace,”  as  St. 
Leo  says,  “there  are  only  similarities  of 
wicked  desires  and  treaties  of  vices.”  “This 
peace,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ is  followed  by 
eternal  peace,  and  the  Lord  gives  both,  as  is 
written.  Peace  upon  peace  the  Lord  will 
give.”||  To  the  preservation  of  this  actual 
peace  between  the  mind  and  God,  all  other 
kinds  of  peace  were  directed ; for  hear  what 
St.  Bonaventura  says,  “ it  is  a high  degree  of 
concord  to  agree  with  all  men  as  far  as  one 
can,  in  order  that  all  perturbations  may 
be  avoided.  It  is  a still  higher  to  agree 
with  all  men  for  the  sake  of  one’s  own 
quiet,  lest  one  should  be  afflicted  in  one's 
self.  It  is  the  highest  to  agree  with 
all  men,  lest  on  account  of  disquietude  of 
heart,  God  should  be  for  a long  or  short 
time  alienated  from  the  man,  or  he  from 
God.  In  all  these  degrees  was  Christ.”^ 
Here  might  be  long  delay  to  mark  what 
peace  resulted  to  the  intelligence  from  the 

• Dante,  Purg.  x. 

t S.  Thom,  op  use.  vi.  6.^ 

J S.  Bonifacii  Mart.  Seim.  iv.  de  Octo  Beat, 
ap.  Marten e,  vet.  Script,  ix. 
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submission  of  the  will  to  God.  With  what 
a tranquil  heart  does  St.  Bonaventura  treat 
upon  the  awful  mysteries  of  predestination 
and  reprobation,  and  how  clearly  does  he 
perceive  that  necessity  is  excluded  !*  Be 
at  rest  is  his  conclusion,  the  present  is 
thine  own,  and  love  and  joy  can  make  the 
poor  heart  become  a paradise,  where  peace 
will  for  ever  dwell.  Rest  from  superstition 
was  another  fruit  of  being  at  peace  with 
God.  The  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois  to  the 
friend  who  asked  whether  the  fall  of  a cer- 
tain master  into  a ditch  of  water,  was  not 
foreshown  by  his  having  met  the  monk 
William  of  Blois  that  morning  on  first 
leaving  his  house,  is  an  excellent  reply  to 
those  who  imagine  that  men  of  the  middle 
ages  were  unacquainted  with  this  rest  He 
shows  how  Satan  only  attempts  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  heart  by  vain  curiosity, 
and  concludes  with  these  words:  “It  is 
my  opinion  that  Master  G.  would  have 
incurred  the  danger  of  submersion,  although 
he  had  met  with  no  monk  on  his  way.’f 
“The  Christian  law  having  forbidden  us 
to  observe  omens,  they  have  rightly  grown 
obsolete,”  says  Cardan. J Peace  with  the 
evils  of  life  in  general,  was  a grand  result 
from  this  restored  harmony  between  the  . 
soul  and  its  Creator.  “ Verum  tamen  in 
imagine  pertransit  homo,  sed  et  frustra 
conturbatur  “ for  his  trouble,”  adds  John 
of  the  Cross,  “can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  so 
that  a spiritual  man  is  preserved  from  the 
misery  of  the  world:  for  if  the  whole 
world  were  reversed,  it  would  be  in  vain 
that  man  would  vex  himself,  and  the  soul 
would  receive  more  harm  than  good ; 
whereas  if  it  supported  patiently  all  these 
disorders,  it  would  learn  to  judge  more 
justly  of  its  adversaries,  and  to  apply  the 
remedy  with  more  facility  and  success.  ”§ 
“Yes,”  says  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  “all 
that  has  occurred  requires  on  our  part 
courage,  a great  courage  : who  can  doubt 
it,  my  dear  Theodore  ? We  have  seen  our 
altars  profaned ; our  mysteries  troubled  ; 
placed  ourselves  between  the  most  sacred 
objects  of  our  worship  and  those  who 
assailed  us  with  stones,  we  have  found  the 
only  remedy  for  our  wounds  in  prayer. 
The  chaste  shame  of  virgins,  the  modesty 
of  monks,  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor, 
nothing  has  been  respected.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  what  can  we  do  better  than 
have  recourse  to  patience  and  gentleness, 

* Compend.  Theol.  Lib.  i.  29 — 31. 

*f  Kpist.  I xv. 

} De  Utilitate  ex  Ad  vers.  cap.  ii.  5. 

\ Ascent  of  Mi.  Carmel. 


than  give  to  our  brethren  a striking  e 
ample  of  endurance  and  of  peace  ?”  Th 
effective  in  Christians  was  the  speculati 
of  the  ancient  poet,  who  says  that  all  is  i 
the  best,  adding, 

Marrjv  yap  ov&cv  a£itopa  baip6va»  <f>pdtrcL 

In  no  approved  work  of  the  middle  ag< 
do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  disposition 
cavil  at  or  “ sadly  blame  the  jarring  aj 
inexplicable  frame  of  this  wrong  worlc 
Illustrious  lord  and  complaining  cons 
ble,  is  the  salutation  which  Don  An  tor 
de  Guevara  addresses  to  Don  Diego 
Velasques,  constable  of  Castille,  rallyi 
him  on  his  habit  of  filling  his  letters  wi 
complaints.  There  was  always  a ste 
monitor  for  the  Catholic  hero,  if  at  a 
time  like  Achilles,  he  horribly  groan 
apfp&aXfop  dt  q>fuo£(v.  “ Why  should  we 
our  peevish  opposition  take  it  to  heart 
was  the  reply.  Fie  ! ’tis  a fault  to  heave 
a fault  to  nature,  to  reason  most  absur 
whose  common  voice  proclaims  this  mu 
be  so.  Accordingly  he  is  at  peace  wii 
whatever  God  sends,  and  finds,  even  “ swe 
the  uses  of  adversity.”  He  knows,  as  Dion 
sius  the  Carthusian  says,  “ that  there  aris< 
a beauty  even  from  the  evils  and  defec 
of  nature  in  its  present  state  and  as  S 
Thomas  says,  “ that  God  would  not  perm 
evils  in  the  world,  unless  good  resulted  froi 
them,  to  the  utility  and  beauty  of  tl 
universe.”^  “Malos  pro  Deo  tolerare  et 
superare,”  says  Wipo  to  the  son  of  the  en 
peror  Conrad,  adding,  “ what  will  you  n< 
tolerate  for  Christ  for  you  crucified  ?'*§  “ N< 
the  death  of  sinners  is  wished  by  the  Moi 
High,  who  wished  to  die  himself  for  them, 
says  Richard  of  Bury,  “ but  that  we  shouli 
raise  the  fallen  and  correct  the  perveree  i 
a spirit  of  gentleness.  ”||  “ Whoever  doc 

not  tolerate  evil  men,”  says  St.  Gregor] 
“ bears  witness  against  himself  by  his  it 
tolerance,  that  he  is  not  good.”  “ Whei 
we  have  not  the  power  to  correct,”  says  Si 
Augustin,  “ we  must  tolerate.”  “ Have 
meek  pacific  heart  for  all  men,  whateve 
maybe  their  offences,”  says  St.  Bonaventum 
“for  if  you  ought  not  to  seek  famil  arit; 
with  a man  on  account  of  the  deform  ty  o 
his  life,  let  not  the  evil  which  he  has  froiJ 
himself  so  displease  you,  as  to  make  ym 
hate  the  good  which  he  has  now  fron 

• Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1451. 

f Dionys.  C.  de  Venustate  Mirndi,  22. 

j De  ltegim.  Princip.  i.  9. 

{ Ap-  Martene  Vet.  Script  t ix. 

||  Philobiblion,  c.  6. 
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nature,  and  which  he  will  perhaps  soon 
: have  from  grace,  for  the  vicious  are  often 
converted/*  But  it  was  not  alone  the  just 
I who  were  tranquil  under  the  hand  that  in- 
i fluted  injuiy,  we  find  in  the  middle  ages 
j &&  there  was  provision  made  for  inspiring 
guilty  men  with  a disposition  to  regard  the 
| sufferings  which  they  underwent,  as  the 
| earnest  of  a blessed  peace  which  was  for 
| them  as  if  personally  prepared.  By  crime 
they  were  not  so  destroyed,  but  that  the 
eternal  love  might  turn  while  hope  retained 
f her  verdant  blossom.  The  rite  of  public 
penance  for  homicide  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
; tnry,  or  the  form  of  sending  penitents  to 
| prison,  shows  that  men  who  had  committed 
j crimes  were  at  peace  with  the  evils  which 
I were  their  punishment,  and  that  the 
prison  itself  became  a holy  place,  de- 
! signed  for  spirits  going  on  to  blessedness. 

; Let  us  hear  the  formula  which  was  com- 
posed in  1220.  “ On  the  fourth  feria  in 

t the  beginning  of  Lent  the  penitent  who 
( for  homicide  is  to  undergo  imprisonment, 
ought  first  to  receive  penance  for  all  his 
i other  sins  from  his  parish  priest.  After 
this  he  is  to  come  to  the  church  with  his 
confessor  before  the  penitentiary,  who  is  to 
i ask  him  whether  he  has  been  to  confession, 

| and  whether  for  that  homicide  he  wishes 
I to  enter  the  prison ; and  then  on  his  an- 
swering rightly,  the  penance  is  imposed  in 
' dri9  manner.  Through  the  whole  of  Lent, 

1 except  on  Sundays,  he  fasts  on  bread  and 
, *ater,  and  makes  one  hundred  genuflex- 
j ions,  and  says  one  hundred  paternosters 
by  day  and  one  hundred  and  ten  by  night. 
To  no  one  he  must  speak  till  the  hour  of 
tierce,  nor  after  compline;  nor  must  he 
*ash  his  hands : the  priest  alone  must 
I ghe  him  food  each  day.  He  must  sleep 
j ia  his  clothes,  and  upon  straw.  The  prison 
j being  chosen,  the  penitentiary  goes  with 
bim  to  the  place,  and  on  arriving  before  it 
! tbe  penitent  lays  aside  his  former  dress, 
*ad  all  linen,  and  puts  on  a rough  tunic 
! “d  cap.  Then  the  penitentiary  asks  him 
| whether  he  is  truly  penitent  for  all  his 
and  if  he  rightly  answers,  he  tells 
l bimto  cast  himself  prostrate  on  the  earth 
kfore  the  prison,  and  say  thrice  *Mea 
1 peccavi,  Domine,  miserere  mei.’ 
the  third  time  the  priest  begins 
‘Deus,  in  adjutorium  meum  intende,’  and 
*7*  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  with  the 
"toties  ind  prayers.  After  this  the  priest 
the  prison  with  holy  water,  and 
®etaaee  the  whole  place  in  every  part  with 


blessed  incense.  Then  coming  to  the  peni- 
tent, who  still  lies  on  the  earth,  he  gives 
him  holy  water  and  incense,  and  then 
taking  him  by  the  hand  he  leads  him  into 
the  prison,  and  repeats  this  prayer,  * Com- 
mendamus  tibi,  Domine,  famulum  tuum 
in  vita  prmsenti,  ut  ab  omni  malo  eum 
eripias,  et  intercedente  beata  Maria  sem- 
per virgine,  cum  omnibus  sanctis  ipsum 
ad  vitam  perducas  ffitemam.’  Then  he 
admonishes  him  to  give  alms  thrice  of  the 
bread  brought  to  him,  and  let  one  loaf 
alone  be  of  such  quantity  that  with  the  re- 
sidue he  may  be  able  to  support  himself.”* 
Alas ! those  who  now  endeavour  to  discover 
the  best  discipline  for  prisons,  when  dis- 
appointed of  their  aim,  might  learn  some- 
what from  this  passage,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  Heaven’s  supreme 
decree  can  ever  bend  to  supplication,  and 
that  love  s flame  in  a short  moment  all 
fulfils.  “ In  times  of  unreflecting  violence,” 
says  Michelet,  “ of  crime  without  depravity, 
pity  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  guilty.  The 
old  laws  style  him  paternally  ‘the  poor 
sinner.’”!  The  very  word  for  him  in  old 
French  signified  the  unhappy.  { “Great 
care  must  be  taken,”  says  St.  Gregory, 
“lest  the  inordinate  defence  of  justice 
should  pass  into  pride,  and  so  while  recti- 
tude is  incautiously  loved,  humility,  the 
mistress  of  rectitude,  be  lost.”§  But  to 
return  to  those  of  whom  peace  with  God 
was  the  uninterrupted  state.  Of  such 
men  we  may  truly  say  that  with  the  evils 
of  this  mortal  life,  in  general,  they  were  at 
peace — at  peace  with  evil  men,  at  peace 
with  whatever  Providence  permitted.  With 
the  same  tranquillity  of  heart,  Sir  Thomas 
More  regarded  the  tyrant  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
property  by  the  fire,  in  1529,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  letter  from  Woodstock;  so 
that  the  poet  uncon  ciously  does  but  ex- 
press the  Catholic  mind,  when  saying, 

“ Gentleness,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  endurance, 

These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance, 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction’s  strength. 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  re-assume 
Au  empire  o’er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  love  and  bear,  to  hope,  this  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and  victory.** 

• Murat.  Ar.tiq.  It&l.  Dissert,  lxviii. 
f Origines  du  Droit,  xl. 
f M£chant,  in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  is 
used  for  mal  chanceux.  Hacine  was  the  first  to 
say,  “le  bonheur  des  michans.**  Paulin  Paris. 
Note  ad  an.  1340.  $ Lib.  Mar.  25. 
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With  regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  there  can  be  no  exaggeration 
here.  St  Bernard  has  peace  with  abuses, 
and  prescribes  it  to  all  superiors.  “ Some 
abuses,”  he  says,  “ may  exist  without  in- 
volving men  in  censure : for  some  use 
all  these  things  as  not  using  them,  and, 
therefore,  with  no  offence,  or  as  little 
as  possible;  and  some  do  this  through 
simplicity,  some  through  charity,  some 
through  necessity,  some  simply  hold  this 
because  it  is  prescribed  to  them,  being 
ready  to  act  otherwise  if  it  were  otherwise 
prescribed;  and  some  do  so  lest  they 
should  live  discordantly  with  those  with 
whom  they  dwell,  following  in  these  things 
not  their  own  desire,  but  the  peace  of 
others  ; and  others  do  so  because  they  are 
not  able  to  resist  the  multitude  of  contra- 
dictors  who  defend  these  things.”*  Had  the 
apostate  of  Erfurt  followed  the  advice  given 
him  by  Staupitius,  who  used  to  say  when 
he  complained  of  others,  “Abi  in  cellam 
et  ora,”  he  would  not  have  had  to  say  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  “ I am  the  enemy  of 
the  world,  I know  nothing  in  all  life  in 
which  I have  pleasure.  I am  quite  weary 
of  living.”  But  as  St.  Augustin  says,  the 
heretics  have  not  peace.  “For  peace,” 
he  adds,  “forbids  us  to  judge  of  things  un- 
certain, like  the  hearts  of  others.  Peace 
is  more  prone  to  believe  well  of  men,  than 
to  suspect  them.  Peace  orders  us  to  be- 
lieve well  even  of  the  evil ; whereas  heresy 
judges  and  condemns  ;”f  “they  hate  peace,” 
he  says  again,  “who  separate  themselves, 
saying  that  they  wish  not  to  mix  with  the 
unjust;  but  this  is  not  our  doctrine.  They 
who  humbly  bear  with  the  evil  for  a time, 
will  come  themselves  to  eternal  rest ; this 
is  the  Catholic  voice.  They  say,  Touch 
not  the  unclean, — be  separate ; and  we  say, 
Love  peace,  love  unity.  You  know  not 
those  from  whom  you  separate  yourselves. 
Love  peace : Christ  is  love,  Christ  who  is 
our  peace,  and  has  made  both  one : how 
can  you  then  be  pacific,  if  when  Christ  has 
made  one  of  two,  you  should  make  two  of 
one?”}  Peace  with  the  changes  that  occur 
in  all  human  things  was  also  formally  in- 
culcated. “ It  is  a sign  of  the  divine  spirit,” 
says  Cardinal  Bona,  “to  follow  those  works, 
which  are  peculiarly  accommodated  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  For  it  is  clear  that 
a different  mode  of  leading  men  to  salva- 
tion is  observed  by  God  in  different  ages. 
Thus  to  go  no  further  back  than  the  Chris- 

*  De  Precepto  et  Dispensations,  o.  8. 

♦ In  Pa.  cxlvii.  % In.  Ps.  cxix. 


tian  sera,  at  first  it  is  by  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  by  martyrdom, 
then  by  the  writings  of  doctors  confuting 
heresy.”*  As  with  the  changes  of  the  world, 
so  with  those  of  their  own  life,  the  silent 
work  of  years,  men  were  then  sweetly  and 
unostentatiously  at  peace.  We  find  no 
allusion  to  it  in  any  solemn  discourse  of 
senators,  as  imparting  a sad  privilege. 
What  a picture  does  Petrarch  give  of  die 
last  years  of  Garcius,  who  closed  a holy 
life  of  one  hundred  and  four  years  on  his 
birth-day  in  the  same  bed  in  which  he  was 
bom,  in  the  midst  of  a sweet  crowd  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  speaking  of 
God,  and  with  his  last  breath  saying,  “in 
pace,  in  idipsum  dormiam  et  requiescam  I 

0 with  what  delight,”  he  exclaims,  “have 

1 lived  with  these  old  men ! Who  will 
feel  displeasure  at  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing old,  when  he  remembers  that  such 
men  were  old,  or  rather  who  would  not  re- 
joice to  resemble  them  even  in  their  age  ! 
Let  us  struggle  no  longer  against  nature, 
but  resign  ourselves  gladly  to  age  and 
death.”f  In  fact,  he  invokes  no  impossi- 
bility, for  with  sickness  and  death,  as  we 
before  incidentally  observed,  men  in  ages 
of  faith  showed  themselves  to  be  unfeign- 
edly  at  peace.  The  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
after  describing  the  anguish  and  distress 
occasioned  to  Louis  le  gros  in  his  last 
days,  from  the  quantity  of  medicine  or- 
dered for  him,  add,  “that  all  the  time  he 
was  sweet  and  gentle,  and  amiable  and 
kind,  and  that  he  received  all  as  if  he  felt 
no  ill.”}  The  memory  of  their  own  meek- 
ness as  evidence  of  their  conformity,  con- 
duced to  peace  with  death,  for  they  could 
then  truly  say  of  themselves,  “ memento, 
Domine,  David;  et  omnis  mansuetudinis 
ejus.”  “Compare,  I beseech  you,”  says 
St.  Ailred,  “with  all  the  riches,  delights, 
and  honours  of  the  world,  this  one  privi- 
lege of  Christ's  servants,  they  fear  not 
death. ”§  The  men  in  ages  of  faith  who 
lived  so  much  in  temples,  who  received 
daily  Christ  as  if  in  their  arms,  “who  thus,” 
as  St.  Ambrose  says,  “saw  life,  could  not, 
as  he  argues,'  have  seen  death.”  “The 
death  of  Christ,”  as  St.  Bernard  reminds 
the  Knights  Templars,  “was  the  death  of 
their  death,  because  he  died  that  we  might 
live. ”||  “Death,”  says  Marsilius  Ficinus, 
“is  the  end  of  dying.”  When  John  Bon- 
visia  of  Lucca,  a Minor,  was  dying  in  1472 

• De  Discretione  Spirituum,  c.  viii. 

f Epist  Lib.  vi-  3.  J Ad  an.  1137. 

{ Spec.  Charitatis 

|l  Exhort,  ad  Mil.  Templi,  2. 
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;i 

in  the  convent  of  St  Mary  of  the  Angels 

I at  Assisium,  to  the  physician  asking,  “if 

I I he  wished  for  any  thing  ?”  he  replied, 

' “nothing  but  death  and  God.”*  Thus 

ra  realized  what  the  ancient  poet  fanci- 
I folly  said, 

i “Pax  illis  cum  morte  data  est.”f 

I Therefore,  we  read  upon  an  ancient  tomb, 

I 

“Partite  vos  Ucrimia  dulces  cum  conjuge  natee 
| Viveotemque  Deo  credite  flere  uelaa/*X 

1 But  we  may  go  farther  still,  for  as  with 
< death  so  with  the  grave  itself,  the  pacific 
i were  at  peace.  There  was  peace  with  the 

I tomb,  because  Christ  had  hallowed  it  by 

I I resang  in  it  O wondrous  power  of  faith, 

' to  sweeten  so  that  grim  dwelling  for  the 

souls  poor  partner!  St.  Bernard  says, 

I “ that  among  spots  dear  and  venerable,  the 
‘I  sepulchre  holds  a principle  place and 
i St  Crrill  of  Jerusalem,  citing Isaia,  “exit 
in  pace  sepultura  ejus,”  adds,  “ for  by 
! his  sepulture  he  made  peace  between 
! betTen  and  earth.  ”§  In  a garden  he  was 
placed  in  the  earth,  that  the  malediction 
on  Adam  might  be  eradicated,  and  hence, 

1 perhaps,  the  cemeteries  of  the  ages  of  faith 
were  often  spots  of  natural  beauty.  In  the 
1 catacombs,  die  imagery  is  all  designed  to 
inspire  cheerfulness, — we  see  only  pai  n tings 
| of  dowers  and  fruits  : the  tomb  was  made 
| to  wear  an  engaging  and  almost  smiling  as- 
pect “St  Denis,  the  church  of  tombs,  is 
not”  says  Michelet,  “ a sombre  and  sad 
1 pagan  necropolis,  but  glorious  and  trium- 
i pbant  brilliant  with  faith  and  hope,  vast 
| end  without  shade,  like  the  soul  of  the 
i saint  who  built  it ; light  and  airy,  as  if 
not  to  weigh  upon  the  dead,  or  hinder  their 
I spring  upward  to  the  starry  spheres.”||  The 
fact  that  a remembrance  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre reconciled  men  in  ages  of  faith  to  their 
I fleshly  vesture  resting  in  the  tomb,  is  indi- 
cated by  that  intense  interest  inspired  by  it, 

I which  appears  in  the  writings  of  St  Augus- 
| tinA  St  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bede  ;** 

| and  m the  popular  opinion  that  the  object 
• of  the  crusades  was  to  recover  it  as  when 
Gregory  the  monk  of  Cassino  and  bishop  of 
Tttracxna,  entitled  his  poem,  written  in 
1100, ~ De  transitu  Peregrinorum  ad  Sepul- 
chnun  Domini. ’’ft  In  order  that  so  holy 

• Wad.  an.  Minor,  tom.  xiv. 
t Lucan  ix.  % Aringhi  Rom.  Subter.  193. 

| Catech.  14.  de  Resar.  3. 

| de  France,  11. 

T De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8 
••  Expocit  in  Marc.  iv.  16. 

♦♦  lull*  Sacra,  i.  1292. 


a monitor  of  peace  with  the  grave  might  be 
every  where  present  sepulchres  were  erected 
in  churches  in  imitation  of  it  Thus  we 
read  that  on  the  return  of  the  Milanese 
from  the  holy  land,  they  built  in  Milan  a 
church  resembling  that  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. Peter  Adomes  is  said  to  have  made 
three  journeys  from  Flanders  to  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  give  an  exact  copy  of  it  to  serve 
as  a model  for  the  church  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre to  be  erected  in  Bruges.  At  Abbeville, 
on  the  spot  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
the  crusaders  assembled  before  going  to 
Palestine,  the  beautiful  church  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  was  erected,  in  which  was  one  of 
those  tombs  where  the  solemn  office  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  used  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sunday  nearest  to  the  15th  of  July ; and 
6uch  crowds  of  pilgrims  used  to  attend, 
that  tents  were  generally  pitched  in  the 
cemetery  to  shelter  them  at  their  prayers. 
Similarly  in  the  church  of  the  holy  cross 
in  Torgau,  was  a holy  sepulchre  erected 
by  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  in  1493, 
after  the  model  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Palestine.*  Sometimes,  as  we 
before  observed,  the  very  soil  of  the  holy 
city  was  added  to  show  more  palpably  the 
sanctity  of  graves.  In  Sicily,  as  at  Pisa, 
were  cemeteries  filled  with  the  earth  of 
Jerusalem.t  Generally  lights  were  burning 
to  denote  the  immortal  hope  of  those  who 
slept  in  peace,  and  each  grave  was  in- 
censed as  an  altar,  on  which  was  laid  the 
last  offering  of  Christians.  Who  would 
feel  horror  at  the  tomb  in  which  Christ 
had  reposed  ? No,  each  grave  was  a holy 
place,  representing  the  end  not  of  life  and 
its  enjoyments,  but  of  death  and  of  all 
dead,  dreary  things.  Thus  solemnized 
and  softened,  death  and  the  grave  were 
mild  and  terrorless,  and  as  the  serenest 
sky,  redolent  of  joy  and  peace. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  reconciliation 
between  the  soul  and  God ; from  which 
divine  and  present  source  followed  imme- 
diately the  second  kind  of  peace  expected 
and  enjoyed  by  men  in  ages  of  faith ; 
namely,  peace  with  themselves  within  their 
breasts,  for  they  found  there  nothing  selfish 
opposed  to  the  order  of  charity,  having  as 
the  author  of  the  Imitation  counselled, 
“relinquished  themselves,  resigned  them- 
selves, and  reaped  in  consequence  a great 
internal  peace.”*  How  sweet  were  the 
effects  of  such  tranquillity  is  shown  by 
Dante  in  these  bright  words : 

• Chronic.  Torgavi®  ap.  Caniaii  Lect.  Antiq. 

f Sicilia  Sacra,  iL  813.  } iii.  33. 
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“ Ai  when  to  harbinger  the  dawnt  springs  up 
On  freshen'd  wing  the  air,  of  May,  and  breathes 
Of  fragrance,  all  impregu’d  with  herb  and  flower; 
E'en  such  a wind  1 felt  upon  my  front 
Blow  gently,  and  the  moving  of  a wing 
Perceiv’d  that,  moving,  shed  ambrosial  smell : 
And  then  a voice,  ( Blessed  are  they,  whom  grace 
Doth  so  illume,  that  appetite  in  them 
Exhaleth  no  inordinate  desire, 

Stillhung'ring  as  the  rule  of  temperance  wills."  ’ * 

The  maintenance  of  this  interior  peace 
was  reduced  to  a science  in  ages  of  faith. 
Tasso  speaks  of  the  science  of  peace  as  a 
true  science,  by  means  of  which  men  can 
pacify  their  minds  and  overcome  the 
passions  which  lead  to  war.f  This  art 
was  taught  by  many  of  the  Carthusian 
order;  as  by  Dionysius,  who  wrote  de 
Gaudio  spiritali  et  Pace  interna,  and  by 
Apselius  of  Breda,  who  wrote  de  vera 
Pace,t  as  also  by  other  great  mystics,  as 
by  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  wrote  de 
Eruditione  interioris  hominis.  Its  neces- 
sity was  recognised  even  by  the  physicians 
or  empirics  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  also 
ministers  of  peace ; not  by  merely  inculcat- 
ing  the  repression  of  angry  passions,  as  in 
the  address  of  the  school  of  Salerno  to  an 
English  king ; but  practically,  by  always 
looking  first  to  the  restoration  of  the  moral 
health,  and  by  insisting  on  having  the  soul 
treated  before  the  body : for  they  began  by 
requiring  the  patient  to  confess  and  receive 
the  communion ; that  is,  they  replaced 
him  in  harmony  with  God  and  man,  an 
immense  result  to  commence  with ! and 
accordingly  the  fact  is,  that  with  all  their 
inferiority  of  skill,  and  their  deplorable 
want  of  material  remedies,  with  every  thing 
physical  against  them,  they  succeeded ; 
they  cured.  The  state  of  nature  without 
this  supernatural  peace,  was  regarded  by 
all  as  involve  1 in  a disease  incurable,  in 
an  eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calmed. 
The  Gentile  philosophers  knew  that  the 
mind  by  evil  habits  was  broken  and  lace- 
rated ; and  as  Cicero  says,  “ that  with  such 
evils  afflicted,  not  only  we  could  not  be 
happy,  but  not  even  sound.  ”§ 

St.  Augustin  says,  ‘‘that  God  permitted 
man  to  seek  himself,  and  find  his  own 
misery ; and  then  he  exclaims,  “ 0 malum 
liberum  arbitrium  sine  Deo  !” 

In  human  nature  was  the  triple  evil 
which  Vincent  of  Beauvais  ascribes  to  the 
fallen  angels — irrational  fury,  concupis- 
cence, and  a perverted  fantasy. ||  “ Who  is 
able  to  relate  in  how  many  ways  the  vanity 

• Purg.  xxiv.  f Dialoghi  ovcro  della  Pace. 
{ Bostius  de  Viris  illust.  8.  Cart  us.  Ord. 

§ Tu8C.  iv.  84.  ||  Spec.  Hintoriale,  L 10. 


of  affections  disturbs  peace  of  mind  ? There- 
fore there  is  need  of  constant  vigilance 
over  the  passions ; and  as  the  father  of  a 
family  examines  his  house,  and  every  door 
and  window  and  comer,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  robbers  or  fire,  or  dishonest  and 
unlawful  things,  so  a just  man,  sedulous 
explorer  of  his  conscience,  examines  all  the 
ways  and  turns  of  his  heart,  and  subjects 
them  to  the  rule  of  reason,  and  finds 
peace.”*  Of  this  state  we  find  mention 
even  in  old  historical  monuments,  as  that 
which  contains  the  words  of  the  rector  and 
university  of  Vienna  to  Duke  Albert  VI. 
of  Austria  in  the  year  1462,  when  com- 
plaining of  the  wounds  of  the  country. 
“ By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,” 
said  they,  citing  St  Augustin  s words  in 
his  xivth  and  xvith  books  on  Genesis, 
“ the  whole  human  race  has  been  involved 
in  a triple  war — that  of  sensuality  against 
reason,  of  reason  against  the  will,  and  of 
both  against  the  observance  of  the  divine 
precepts.”!  “As  the  knights  of  Charle- 
magne,” says  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis, 
“ employed  their  arms  against  the  enemy, 
so  must  we  use  our  arms,  which  are  vir- 
tues against  vices,  faith  against  heresy, 
charity  against  envy,  liberality  against 
avarice,  humility  against  pride,  chastity 
against  luxury,  poverty  against  the  influ- 
ence of  prosperity,  silence  against  talkative- 
ness, obedience  against  carnal  courage.  No 
one  will  l>e  crowned  unless  he  fights  loyally 
against  these  sins,  and  thus  as  the  knights 
died  in  battle,  so  should  we  die  to  vices. 
The  calm  which  succeeds  by  grace  is 
what  St.  Anselm  terms  “the  peace  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit,  or  between  our 
corruptible  nature,  and  that  which  is  in- 
corruptible ;”§  the  grounds  of  which  St 
Bonaventura  exposes,  saying,  “ quis  restitit 
ei  etpacem  habuit?"||  and  St  Bernard  say- 
ing, “ it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should 
be  contrary,  to  God,  and  coherent  in  itself; 
but  whatever  is  opposed  by  God  is  opf>osed 
by  itself.  ”11  “ By  the  just  judgment  of  God,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “he  who  has  not  ]>eace 
with  Christ  cannot  have  peace  with  him- 
self.”** “Look  on  your  mind,”  says  the 
school,  “it  is  the  book  of  fate,  ah ! it  is 
dark  with  many  a blazoned  name  of  misery.  ’’ 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  thus  speaks  of  itft 

• Tusc.  Spec.  Mor.  1.  p.  iv. 

+ Evendorff  Haselbach.  Chronic.  Austriaeura 
ap.  Pez  Script.  Iter.  Ansi.  tom.  ii. 

X Lea  Grande  Chron.  Lib.  iv,  3. 

I De  Similitud.  ||  Diets  Salut 

% De  Considerations,  v.  12.  I 

••  Epiat.  cii.  tf  Spec.  Mor.  i.  iv,  22*  | 
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“ Peace  of  heart  must  be  preserved  in  purity 
of  conscience,  in  fervour  of  love,  in  bright- 
' ness  of  wisdom,  in  sweetness  of  devotion. 

' Peace  and  sanctity  are  joined  together. 

Pacem  sequimini  et  sanctimoniam.  Love 
| secures  peace — ‘Pax  multa  diligentibus 
| legem  tuarn  and  wisdom  gives  peace,  for 
, that  which  is  from  above  is  pacific,  and  we 
! read  ‘corona  sapientiae  timor  Domini,  re- 
1 plens  pacem  et  saluds  fructum  and  that 
1 devotion  gives  peace  is  also  evident,  ‘creavi 
fructum  labiomm  pacem.1  The  fruit  of  the 
, lips  is  confession  of  sin,  instruction  of  our 
neighbour,  exhortation  of  virtue,  abjuration 
ofvice,  frequent  and  fervent  prayer,  thanks- 
1 giving,  and  the  voice  of  praise.  Than  this 
| peace  nothing  is  more  useful,  nothing  more 
| sweet,  nothing  more  secure.  Useful  because 
by  this  is  acquired  riches  of  merits,  as  when 
there  is  peace  in  any  land,  men  trade,  and 
1 cultivate  the  ground , and  gather  their  fruits, 
i!  ‘Fiat  pax,  in  virtute  tua  et  abundantia  in 
, turribus  tuis.’  Nothing  sweeter  for  the 
; kingdom  of  God,  is  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  nothing  more  secure  as 
when  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst,  and  after 
| saying,  ‘pax  vobis,’  added,  ‘ ego  sum,  nolite 
timere.’  Have  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace 
and  of  love  will  be  with  you.’  * Let  us  hear 
John  Picus  of  Mirandula,  speaking  of  being 
I crowned  with  theologic  felicity  by  Him  who 
( makes  peace  in  the  highest.  “A  multi- 
! farious  discord,  a grievous  intestine  and 
i more  than  civil  war  we  have  to  wage  within 
, ^ which  philosophy  can  appease  and  set 
I at  rest ; first,  moral,  by  repressing  the 
i violence  of  brutal  passions  which  seek  like 
lions  to  slay  and  devour  us ; secondly, 

' dialectic,  by  assuaging  the  contending  hosts 
i of  reason,  anxiously  warring  with  syllogism 
( *nd  treachery ; thirdly,  natural,  by  ap- 
\ peasing  the  disputes  and  dissensions  of 
i opinion,  which  distract,  wound,  and  lacerate 
the  unquiet  mind  ; but  in  so  appeasing  us, 
philosophy  will  remind  us  that  nature,  ac- 
cording to  Heraclitus,  is  born  of  war,  and  on 
that  account  by  Homer  called  contention  ; 
therefore,  it  can  never  place  us  in  that  true, 
quiet  and  solid  peace  which  can  be  im- 
1 parted  only  by  its  queen  ; that  is,  only  the 
gift  ind  privilege  of  most  holy  theology. 
To  her,  therefore,  it  will  point  the  way  and 
be  our  guide,  hastening  our  steps  when  we 
•hall  espy  her  from  afar..  ‘Come  to  me,’ 
viU  cry,  ‘ all  ye  who  labour,  come  to  me, 
I will  refresh  you : I will  give  you 
Pe*ce’  that  peace  which  the  world  and 
cannot  give.*  So  gently  called,  so 


benign  an  tly  invited,  with  winged  feet,  as  if 
terrestrial  Mercuries  flying  to  the  embraces 
of  our  most  blessed  mother,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  long  desired  peace — that  most  holy 
peace,  that  individual  conjunction,  unani- 
mous friendship,  in  which  all  minds  do  not 
in  one  mind,  which  is  above  all  minds, 
concord,  but  in  an  ineffable  manner  evan- 
esce and  pass,  into  one.  This  is  that 
friendship  which  the  Pythagorean  said  was 
the  end  of  all  philosophy  : this  is  that  peace 
which  God  made  on  high,  which  the  angels 
descending  upon  earth,  announced  to  men 
of  good-will,  that  by  which  men  themselves 
ascending  to  Heaven  might  become  angels. 
Let  us  wish  this  peace  to  our  friends,  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live  ; let  us  wish  it  to 
every  house  that  we  enter ; let  us  wish  it 
to  our  own  soul,  that  by  that  it  may  become 
the  house  of  God, — that  after  by  morals 
and  dialectics,  it  shall  have  cast  off  its  de- 
filements, it  may  adorn  itself  with  a multi- 
plex philosophy  as  if  with  a courtly  apparel ; 
may  crown  the  summits  of  its  gates  with 
theology  ; so  that  when  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  descend,  coming  with  the  Father,  he 
may  take  up  his  abode  with  her.”* 

“This  perfect  peace,”  says  a writer  in 
1144,  whose  judgment  is  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  “is  the  same  thing  as  the  spirit  of 
wisdom.’f  “To  peace,”  6ays  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  “answers  the  gift  of  wisdom; 
for  unless  man  be  wholly  at  peace  in  him- 
self and  with  his  neighbour,  he  cannot 
contemplate  celestial  things ; but  when 
there  is  peace  between  the  mind  and  the 
flesh,  then  the  spirit  of  wisdom  elevates 
the  mind  to  contemplation,  and  subjects 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit ; for,  as  Gregory  says, 
‘Gustato  spiritu,  desipit  omnis  caro.’”J 
“Without  peace  of  mind,”  says  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  “no  one  comes  to  the  view  of 
contemplation.”  The  Church  in  her  office 
during  the  octave  of  All  Saints,  cites  St. 
Augustin,  who  says,  “The  seventh  beati- 
tude is  wisdom,  or  the  contemplation  of 
truth,  pacifying  the  whole  man,  and  assimi- 
lating him  to  God  : and  the  angel  of  the 
school  shows  also  that  the  gift  of  wisdom 
belongs  to  the  pacific,  in  whom  is  no  re- 
bellious movement  against  reason.” 

Truth  hath  a quiet  breast,  which  even 
heathens  knew,  who  tried  to  make  men 
believe  that  always  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 
losopher there  was  placid  peace.§  “Let 

• De  Hominwn  Dipniitate. 

t Serin.  Hieronymi  Episc.  Aretini,  ap.  Baluze, 
Miscel.  append. 

| Viant  Bel  Spec.  Hist.  Lib.  vii.  c.  14. 

§ Cicero,  Tuscul.  v. 
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him  that  would  live  well  attain  to  truth,” 
says  Plato,  “and  then,  and  not  before,  he 
will  cease  from  sorrow.”* * * §  And  poets,  too, 
proclaimed  it,  like  him  of  later  days  who 
says,  “At  first  my  peace  was  marred  by 
this  strange  stir ; now  I am  calm  as  truth, 
its  chosen  minister.”  This  the  holy  martyr, 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  felt  when  he 
began  his  letter,  in  1165,  to  the  King  of 
England,  with  these  solemn  words,  “Loqui 
de  Deo  valde  quiet®  et  liber®  mentis  est. 
Inde  est  quod  loquar  ad  Dominum  meum, 
et  utinam  ad  omnes,  pacificum.”f  This  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  another  noble  prelate, 
of  whom  we  read : “This,  above  all,  was 
remarkable  in  Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  that 
in  every  business,  whatever  was  the  con- 
troversy, he  always  took  care  to  be  fortified 
with  inexpugnable  reason  ; and  this  he  did, 
because  circumspect  the  animal  of  God 
before  and  behind  directed  his  eyes  with  a 
good  intention,  and  so  fixed  them  with  truth 
that  neither  by  hate  nor  favour  could  he 
ever  be  moved. Of  St.  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  similarly  we  read  that,  “No 
tumult,  no  importunity,  no  accumulation  of 
business,  no  sudden  and  unforeseen  event 
could  prevent  him  from  having  a heart  at 
peace  and  prepared.”§  “Non  dabit  in 
®temam  fluctuationem  justos,”  said  the 
Prophet,  and  the  promise  was  verified  in 
all  living  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  whom  St.  Bernard  says,  “We,  because 
we  are  of  the  church,  shall  not  fear,  while 
the  earth  is  troubled,  and  the  mountains 
moved  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.”||  This 
is  that  calm  consciousness  of  possessing 
truth  which  forms  the  Catholic  mind,  and 
which,  though  unknown,  was  yet  longed  for 
at  moments  by  all  who  were  separated  from 
her,  who  cried  with  the  unhappy  poet  of 
our  times, 

“ Sacred  peace  ! 

Oh  visit  me  but  once,  and,  pitying,  shed 

One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  wither’d  soul.** 

And  yet  he  too  could  say,  “There  is  one 
road  to  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which 
follow  ye.”  Ah,  if  he  had  obeyed  his  own 
counsel,  how  joyfully  would  the  Catholic 
Church  have  received  back  such  a son,  and 
how  would  he  have  been  comforted  in 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  vision  of  peace, 
into  which  city  of  God,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  all  who  have  and  love  peace  enter ! 

• De  Repub.  vi.  + Epist.  xlv. 

* Gesta  Episc.  Lcod.  ap.  .Martcne,  Vet.  Script. 

Collect,  iv.  8*5. 

§ Dorlandi  Chronic.  Cartus.  iii.  2. 

0 Epist.  cxlii. 


“Qui  habitant  in  Hierusalem  non  move- 
bantur  in  ®temum.”  Therefore,  they  who 
behold  the  vision  of  peace  are  immoveable 
for  ever.  Peace  is  upon  Israel. 

To  men,  who  are  separated  from  this 
city  of  peace,  and  who,  perhaps,  like  the 
unhappy  Jews,  are  forbidden  so  much  as 
to  look  towards  it  from  afar,  these  truths 
appear  incredible.  Having  gone  down  from 
Jerusalem,  like  him  mentioned  in  the 
gospel,  and,  consequently,  subjected  them- 
selves, as  St.  Odo  of  Cluny  remarks,  to  be 
strip t of  their  intellectual  goods,*  they  can, 
in  fact,  have  no  faith  but  that  which  is  at 
the  mercy  of  men;  and,  accordingly,  we 
perceive  that  they  are  ever  thinking  of 
some  one  individual  or  other,  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  or  information,  who  will 
be  best  able  to  defend  them,  and  whose 
assistance  they  invoke  with  cries.  But  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets, 
and  ascribe  them  to  a convertite,  amongst 
their  number,  “In  towers  and  huts  are 
many  like  to  me,  who,  had  they  seen  the 
forms  of  that  celestial  city,  or  heard  such 
lore  as  I have  learnt  from  her,  like  me 
would  fear  no  more.”  Such  the  peace  that 
dwells  from  forth  the  fountain  of  all  truth, 
and  such  the  rest  that  to  my  wandering 
thoughts  I found. 

Here  we  must  remark,  how,  while  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  powders  exercised 
their  just  authority  for  the  public  good, 
the  minds  of  private  men  were  enabled  to 
remain  at  peace  with  the  adversaries  of 
truth.  Modem  writers,  who  come  forward 
as  historians,  calumniating  Catholics  and 
the  Church  seem  to  suppose  each  moment 
that  they  have  dealt  the  death-blow  to  their 
faith  ; but  the  Catholic,  whom  they  accuse, 
is  stronger  than  they  imagine.  He  may 
address  them  in  the  words  of  Orestes  to 
the  Furies,  who  are  triumphing  over  his 
admission  and  say, 

Ov  KtifjJvtp  iron  tov&c  KOfxnd(cis  Atfyov.f 

Not  to  one  already  prostrated  do  you  boast 
this;  in  fact,  against  her  in  whom  he 
believes,  nought  avails  their  utmost  wisdom. 
She,  with  foresight,  plans,  judges,  and 
carries  on  her  reign.  Armed  by  her  Catho- 
lics in  the  middle  ages,  as  at  present, 
could  meet  unmoved  the  polished  and 
high-finished  foe  to  truth ; and  all  their 
confusion  was  to  see  such  delusive  hopes 
invite  despair ; such  mockery,  such  decep- 
tion. 

* Bibliothec.  Clan.  Coll.  i.  f Eumen.  590. 
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An  old  French  writer  complains  of 
miserable  productions  being  hatched  over 
night,  and  sent  to  fly  abroad,  and  be  pre- 
sented to  heretics  and  Machiavelian  politi- 
cians, who  make  great  account  of  them; 
and  while  reading  them  make  signs  with 
their  heads  and  arms,  like  the  Muderis  of 
Constantinople,  when  they  read  the  Coran 
of  Mahomet*  Such  boasters  are,  indeed, 
more  numerous  at  present ; but  I do  not 
think  there  walks  on  earth,  this  day, 
Catholic  so  remorseless  as  not  to  yearn 
with  pity  at  the  sight.  “As  heresies  that 
men  do  leave  are  hated  most  of  those  they 
did  deceive,”  our  convertites  at  first  may 
wonder,  and  complain,  and  think  it  right 
to  raise  their  voice  at  every  instant  against 
those  who  rage  against  the  house  of  peace; 
but  this  pugnacity  does  not  last.  “ Amaze,  ” 
says  Dante,  “ is  not  long  the  inmate  of  a 
noble  heart and  soon  they  learn  to  feel 
how  alien  from  the  spirit  of  that  house 
had  been  these  first  impressions.  They 
may  still  give  a look  in  passing  at  the 
wretchedness  of  those  who  are  left  without, 
but  they  no  longer  feel  amaze,  or  seek  to 
answer  words  of  passion  and  of  vanity. 
The  psalmist’s  rule  is  found  the  best : 
"Nec  memor  ero  nominum  eorum  per 
labia  mea.”  One  avoids  mention  of  them, 
not  through  the  motive  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus,  who  says,  “ there  are  men  unworthy 
even  of  reproach  ;”f  nor  with  any  view  to 
the  utility  to  be  drawn  from  one’s  enemies, 
•wording  to  the  Chseronean  sage,  whose 
treatise,  under  that  title,  indicates,  after 
•H  only  a selfish  morality  ; nor,  again, 
from  following  the  advice  of  Marsilius 
Ficrnus,  “in  Letheum  fluvium  demergere, 
rilia  ut  preciosa  retineas,”  but  rather 
through  fear  of  citing,  as  adversaries,  those 
*ho  may  shortly  become  friends;  for,  as 
St  Augustin  says,  “ the  city  of  God  is  to 
be  defended  against  many  enemies ; of 
whom  many,  the  error  of  their  impiety 
being  corrected,  become  citizens  in  it, 
sufficiently  worthy.  Their  style  is  no 
b»ger  laboured  and  impassioned ; the 
wul,  in  possession  of  truth,  dictates  lan- 
flwge  careless  and  secure. — 

“Fix'd  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears ; 

The  raring  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 

Wt  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies." 

Inhere  there  is  little  of  true  zeal  to  pro- 
the  Church’s  sway  we  find  that  men 


are  ever  apt  to  rail  and  cavil  at  her  adver- 
saries. Such  ignoble  thoughts  are  far  re- 
moved from  those  who  pass  with  the  world 
for  exaggerates  of  her  claims ; for  they 
are  full  of  love  and  indulgence  for  all 
whom  heresy  deceives. 

Writes  of  the  middle  ages  remark  that 
in  the  gospels  there  is  no  invective  against 
Judas,  or  Pilate,  or  the  crucifies  of  Christ. 
During  the  early  times  of  persecution  we 
find,  from  examining  the  catacombs,  that 
Christians,  instead  of  giving  vent  to  anger, 
by  leaving  memorials  of  their  suffering, 
chose  only  to  represent  fiowes,  garlands, 
crowns,  symbols  of  peace,  or  Christ  per- 
forming works  of  mercy,  or  pastoral  scenes, 
the  vineyard  and  the  groves  of  palm.*  They 
were  at  peace  with  those  who  styled  truth, 
“an  execrable  supestition.”  And  what 
folly  not  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  since 
whatever  they  do  must  turn  to  the  good  of 
the  church  ? The  impiety  of  Justinian,  in 
laying  his  hand  to  the  censor,  ordering  the 
clergy  not  to  observe  the  rubric  which  en- 
joins at  mass  the  secret  prayers,  furnishes 
now  a useful  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
observance,  which  he  vainly  wished  to 
abolish.f  Besides,  there  can  be  nothing 
novel  to  excite  amaze.  The  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Luther  had  been  judged  and 
condemned  ages  before  either  of  those  un- 
happy men  existed.  Men,  who  reject  the 
authority  of  the  church,  are  but  as  flies  on 
the  ocean  to  those  who  view  them  from 
her  eminence.  Lower,  perchance,  with 
various  motion,  changes  the  soil ; but  the 
reckon  which  she  stands  yet  never  trembled. 
When  the  formidable  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa  and  his  son,  Frederic  II.,  rose 
against  her,  she  uttered  no  cry  of  alarm : 
she  knew  that  she  had  right  on  her  side. 
The  times  may  be  threatening — the  nations 
may  imagine  vain  things  : she  loses  not 
her  peace:  she  waits.  Patient  because 
eternal.  This  is  she, 

“ 80  execrated,  e'en  by  those  whose  debt 
To  her  is  ever  praise ; they  wrongfully 
With  blame  requite  her : and  with  evil  words, 
But  she  is  blessed,  and  for  that  recks  not ; 
Amidst  all  primal  works  of  the  creation  glad, 
Rolls  on  her  sphere,  and  in  her  bliss  exults."  J 

The  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  of  pity  for 
unavailing  foes,  and  of  true  magnanimous 
liberality,  descended  thus  to  all  her  well- 
instructed  children.  Mark  the  spirit  of 


* Advertisements  des  Cath.  Angl.  aux  Francois, 
t AaLGeL  vi.  11.  J De  Civ.  Dei,  i.  1. 


• Raoul.  Rochette,  Tableau  dee  Cataeombes. 
f Bened.  xiv.  de  Sacrif.  Missc,  i.  38^ 
x Dante,  i.  7. 
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the  following  passages  from  works  of  the 
middle  ages.  Amorricus  de  Creo,  sene- 
schal of  Anjou,  who  was  honourably  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Rota,  in  Angers,  is  thus 
commemorated  by  one  of  the  men,  w hose 
order  he  had  oppressed:  14 An  admirable 
knight,  who  if  he  had  not  been  seneschal, 
which  office  led  him  to  oppress  the 
churches,  would  have  surpassed  all  men 
of  his  time  in  chivalry.”* * * § 

“ If  I cannot  avoid  the  accusations  of 
severe  men,”  says  the  chronicler  of  the 
Carthusians,  “I  care  not,  provided  they 
permit  me  to  speak  to  myself  and  to  mine. 
Love  conducted  me  to  this  work.  I say 
love,  which  ought  not  to  be  accused  by 
any  good  man.  If  then  to  man  I should 
seem  through  the  love  of  love,  to  have  in- 
curred fault,  I trust  that  from  God,  the 
remunerator  of  love,  I may  deserve  to  ob- 
tain glory.”f  These  pacific  friends  of  truth 
do  not  even  wish  to  assume  a legitimate 
authority  in  imparting  it.  William  of 
Trahinac,  prior  of  Grandmont,  writing  to 
King  Henry  II.,  uses  these  words:  “Nul- 
lum jus,  sed  nec  imperium  teneo  in  volun- 
tatem  tuam ; et  licet  haberem  nullo  modo 
cogerem  te.  Ingenuus  est  enim  hominis 
animus;  mavult  duci  quarn  tralii.”J 

There  is  still  another  reflection  sug- 
gested here;  for,  from  these  observations, 
we  can  understand  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  insanity  in  ages  of  faith.  The 
passions,  in  their  first  degree  of  intensity, 
having  been  thus  regulated,  madness,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  the  same  passions  in 
their  second  degree,  as  physicians  of  our 
time  have  shown,  was  warded  off.§  Van 
Helmont  remarks,  that  presumption  is 
the  most  ordinary  form  of  insanity.  “In 
almost  all  cases,”  says  Alibert,  “pride  is 
the  predominant  symptom.”  It  was  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  hospitals  of 
the  sixteenth  century  should  have  been 
filled  with  men,  who  had  lost  their  wits 
through  enthusiasm  for  the  new  opinions. 
As  a consequence  of  those  opinions,  self- 
conceit,  egotism,  restless  ambition,  avarice, 
and  envy,  were  then  let  loose  upon  the 
intellectual  world,  and  we  reap  now  the 
fruits.  The  passions,  uncontrolled,  are 
true  mental  maladies.  La  Bruyere  de- 
scribes madness  in  its  first,  Esquirol  in 

• Chronic.  Turonense,  ad  an.  1222.  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script,  v. 

f Petri  Dorlandi  Diestensis  Chronic.  Cartusi- 
ense  Epist. 

I Ap.  Martene,  Tkea.  Anecdot.  i.  561. 

§ Esquirol  des  Maladies  Men  tales.  D ’Alibert, 
Physiologic  des  Passions. 


its  more  advanced  stages.  Physical  dis- 
orders and  obliterations  of  intelligence 
augment  as  peace  diminishes  in  the  heart 
The  predominant  causes  of  mental  aliena- 
tion were  removed  by  the  Catholic  religion, 
while  its  manners  were  the  best  preven- 
tives ; for  no  one  becomes  insane  through 
temperance,  disinterestedness,  filial  respect 
charity,  the  sense  of  duty,  humility,  and 
trust  in  God ; so  that  a return  to  Catholic 
manners  would  infallibly  preserve  society 
from  the  terrible  spectacle  to  which  it  is 
now  every  day  more  and  more  exposed. 

The  pacific,  who  are  thus  at  peace  with 
God  and  with  their  own  hearts,  were  then  to 
be  at  peace  externally  with  men,  “whom,” 
as  St.  Jerome  remarks,  “they  could  never 
have  appeased  if  there  had  continued  the 
war  of  vices  within  their  own  minds.”* 
“ They  were  then,”  as  Peter  of  Blois  ob- 
serves, “prepared  for  following  peace  with 
all  men,”|  not  boasting  in  the  cry  that  now 
prevails  of  peace  by  resistance,  but  in  that 
of  the  gospel,  peace  by  concession,  by 
forbearance,  forgiveness,  charity.  “ This 
celestial  city,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “while  it 
sojourns  on  earth,  calls  to  itself  citizens 
from  all  nations,  and  collects  a foreign 
society  in  all  languages;  not  caring  for 
whatever  is  different  in  manners,  laws,  and 
institutions,  by  which  earthly  peace  may 
be  either  acquired  or  held ; cutting  off 
nothing  from  them,  destroying  nothing, 
but  preserving  and  following  whatever, 
though  different  in  different  nations,  is 
yet  intended  to  one  and  the  same  $nd  of 
earthly  peace,  provided  it  does  not  hinder 
religion.  The  celestial  city  uses  this  peace 
in  its  peregrii*ations,  and  it  guards  and 
seeks  the  things  pertaining  to  the  mortal 
nature  of  man,  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  piety  ; and  this  earthly  peace  it  refers 
to  celestial,  which  is  the  true  peace. ”1  Such 
was  the  admirable  spirit  by  which  all 
Catholics  were  to  be  animated.  They  were 
to  be  pacific,  not  alone  with  the  amiable 
and  the  kind,  but  with  the  froward,  and 
with  those  who  hated  peace.  This  leads 
us,  therefore,  to  the  third  source  of  peace, 
recognised  in  ages  of  faith  ; namely,  as 
St.  Bonaventura  says,  “ humility  towards 
men.”§ 

Who  is  angry  ? “ He  who  thinks  himself 
wise,”  replied  Cardan.  “ Humility,  there- 
fore, makes  us  pacific  towards  our  neigh- 
bour, and  by  this  peace,”  says  St  Boniface, 

• Comment  in  Matt  v. 

f Epist.  xlriii.  $ De  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  17. 

$ Diets  Saint  viL  6. 
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|'  “we  shall  be  the  sons  of  God.  Great  is  the 
goodness,  ineffable  the  clemency  of  God/’ 
adds  this  holy  martyr,  “that  we,  who  are 
not  worthy  to  be  the  servants,  should  be 
! called  the  sons  of  God.’*  St.  Augustin 
! even  says,  that  “ the  pacific  resemble  God, 
as  being  perfectly  wise,  and  formed  in  his 
image  by  the  regeneration  of  the  renewed 
man."! 

1 1 Without  charity  there  is  no  peace ; but 

] in  a former  book  we  saw  what  charity 
, reigned  in  ages  of  faith.  The  rule  of 
' assemblies  was  then  conformable  to  the 

■ admonition  of  the  church  at  the  washing 
| of  the  feet  on  Maunday  Thursday.  “Where 
| there  is  charity,  God  is  there  ; and,  con- 

I sequently,  peace.  The  love  of  Christ  hath 
i collected  us  into  one.  Let  us  rejoice,  and 
, be  glad  in  Him.  Let  us  fear,  and  love 
i the  God  man.  And  from  our  hearts  let 

us  love  one  another  sincerely.  Therefore, 
j when  we  meet  together,  let  us  beware  of 
being  divided  in  mind ; let  malignant 
quarrels  cease,  let  contentions  cease,  and 
let  Christ  God  be  in  the  midst  of  us.” 

Hugo  of  St  Victor,  after  repeating  the 
Divine  announcement  of  the  happiness  of 
the  pacific,  exclaims,  “ O,  how  few  are  there 
< attend  to  these  words  with  the  eyes 
j of  their  mind,  and,  according  to  their  ad- 
monition, seek  beatitude  ! Iiow  many  are 
there  who,  for  a trifling  injury  by  words, 
would  render  stripes  if  they  were  able  ; or, 

II  in  defect  of  strength,  threaten  greater 
things/^  Nevertheless,  the  dream  of  the 
ancient  poet  was  realized  by  Catholic  in- 
structors in  ages  of  faith.  There  was  no 

I one  so  ferocious  that  he  could  not  be 
i tamed,  and  rendered  meek  :§  and  certainly 
the  pacific  training,  the  practical  results 
which  prevailed  in  those  ages,  form  an 
j astonishing  fact  of  history.  Innumerable 
are  the  affecting  examples  related  by  his- 
! torians  to  show  how  the  precept,  “ to  live 
,|  peace,  if  possible,  with  all  men,”  was 
tftually  reduced  to  practice.||  We  meet 

■ similar,  even  in  fables,  which,  often 
, nnintentionally,  represent  Catholic  man- 
. ners.  Thus,  in  the  tales  of  Cervantes, 

, the  young  and  noble  Spanish  gentlemen 
i Office  a most  delicate  conscience  in  regard 
j to  offences  against  peace.  The  thought  of 
t having  inflicted  an  injury,  even  in  their 

foments  of  triumph,  leads  to  great  con- 

] • Senn.  iv.  de  Octo  Beat, 
j 4 Ho®-  de  Serai.  Dom.  i.  4. 
i|  t Hugo  St  Viet,  in  Matt.  ii.  c.  1. 

1 Hot  Ep.  L 

I See  WaL  Strabo,  de  Vit  St  Othm&ri  Abb. 
jl  y tp.  Goldast  Alemannic,  Her.  Script,  i.  p.  II. 


trition,  and  to  solemn  vows  of  pilgrimage 
and  atonement. 

As  Venerable  Bede  says  in  the  office  of 
All  Saints,  “In  the  celestial  hosts  peace 
had  its  flowers,  with  which  the  soldiers  of 
Christ  were  crowned.”  Many  beautiful 
sentences  of  holy  men  in  the  cloisters  of 
peace  passed  into  the  world  as  maxims  for 
the  general  direction  of  manners.  Such 
were  those  of  St.  Columban : — 

“Nontu,  quaeso,  jocis  laedas,  nec  carmine  quen- 
quam.” 

And  again, 

“ Sint  tibi  pacific!  magna  dulcedine  more*. 

Ne  tua  pceniteat,  c&veas,  victoria  temet. ' 
Justitiae  et  p&cis  placeant  tibi  verba  loquendo, 
Pax  precor  alma  tuo  placeat  tibi  semper  in 
ore.”® 

Pope  Innocent  III.  writes  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  and  his  suffragans,  com- 
plaining that  the  French  are  frequently 
excited  to  anger,  and  sometimes,  merely 
through  levity,  to  use  profane  and  horrible 
oaths  ; not  fearing  to  utter  what  wre  should 
tremble  to  write.  He  sends,  therefore,  to 
charge  the  bishops  to  use  diligence  in  cor- 
recting this  evil.f 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  ancient 
guides,  in  stating  the  degrees  of  this  virtue, 
adopted  an  order,  the  very  inverse  of  what 
would  now  be  proposed.  They  began  where 
we  finish,  and  they  finished  where  we 
begin.  Hear  St.  Bonaventura : “It  is  a 
high  degree  of  peace  to  spare  inferiors  if 
they  are  in  fault : it  is  a still  higher  to 
converse  benignly  with  equals : it  is  the 
highest  of  all  to  conform  one’s  will,  in  all 
things,  to  that  of  superiors.  Again,  it  is  a 
high  degree  of  peace  to  trouble  no  one  by 
actions : it  is  a higher  still  to  trouble  no 
one  by  words,  either  to  his  face  or  behind 
his  back : it  is  the  highest  of  all  to  give 
no  just  occasion  of  offence  to  any  one  by 
signs  or  nods.  In  all  these  degrees  was 
Christ,  according  to  His  words,  ‘ Non  veni 
facere  voluntatem  meam.’  Again,  he  is  in 
a high  degree  of  peace  who  does  not  pub- 
lish the  evil  of  his  neighbour : he  is  in  a 
still  higher  who  does  not  depreciate  the 
good  of  his  neighbour ; neither  blackening 
nor  inverting  it,  but  extolling  it : he  is  in 
the  highest  who  compassionates  him  in 
his  defects,  and  rejoices  with  him  in  his 
heart  at  his  advancement.  We  see, 

• S.  Columb.  Carmen  Monoatichon,  ap.  Canis. 
Lect.  Antiq.  i. 
f Inn.  Epist.  Lib.  xvi.  3. 
j De  Gradibus  Virtu  turn,  xiii. 
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then,  how  profoundly  laid  were  the  founda- 
tions of  social  peace  by  the  schoolmen. 

As  the  remainder  of  this  book  will  be 
occupied  with  the  historic  view  of  this 
external  peace,  here  break  we  off,  and  pro- 
ceed to  general  reflections,  respecting  that 
interior  peace,  which  was  its  source.  How 
much  of  this  was  granted  we  have  seen ; 
but  still  we  must  remember  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  and  perfect  peace,  even 
in  the  interior  world  of  the  soul,  during 
the  present  life,  was  known  to  be  impos- 
sible, as  all  moralists  of  the  middle  ages 
showed. 

The  mistake  of  the  philosophers  was 
their  supposing  that  the  wise  man  could 
enjoy  perfect  peace  in  this  life.  But  the 
Athenian  policy,  which  Pericles  praises, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  spiritual  things, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  conquering  without  the 
habit  of  struggles  and  endurance.* * * § 

On  the  text,  “God  placed  before  the 
paradise  of  pleasure  cherubim,  with  a 
flaming  sword,  to  guard  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life,”  an  ancient  writer  says,  “By 
the  flaming  sword,  which  is  temporal  tribu- 
lation, and  by  cherubim,  which  is  plenitude 
of  science,  which  is  charity,  we  come  to 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  Christ,  and  live 
for  ever : for  no  one  can  come  to  the  tree 
of  life  unless  by  these  two  things  ; that  is 
to  say,  the  endurance  of  miseries,  and 
plenitude  of  science,  that  is,  of  love.”f 
“According,  indeed,  as  grace  is  increased, 
the  seeds  of  sin,”  says  Duns  Scotus,  “have 
less  power  to  disturb  our  peace  ; as  when 
a pebble  is  tied  to  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
if  the  moving  power  of  the  eagle  increase, 
though  the  gravity  of  the  pebble  will  not 
be  diminished,  yet  its  gravity,  as  to  effect, 
will  decrease ; for,  in  proportion  as  the 
power  is  greater,  the  stone  will  be  a less 
impediment  to  the  flight  upwards.”}  “But 
never  to  feel  any  disturbance,  or  to  suffer 
any  sorrow  of  heart  or  body,  is  not  the 
state  of  the  present  life,”  says  the  author 
of  the  Imitation,  “but  only  that  of  the 
eternal  rest.”§ 

You  pretend  to  possess  unalterable  tran- 
quillity. You  are  surprised  at  hearing 
“ Bella  premunt  hostilia,”  when  we  invoke 
peace!  Then  return  to  the  Porch,  and 
leave  the  school  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
can  only  thus  far  promise:  “Estote  fortes 
in  bello,  et  pugnate  cum  antiquo  serpente, 

• Thucyd.  ii.  39. 

f Wieboldi  Qufestiones  in  Ocl&teuch.  ap.  Mar- 
ten e,  Vet  Script.  Collect,  tom.  ix. 

X Duns  Scoti  Lib.  iv.  Sent.  Lib.  iv.  9.  7. 

§ iii.  *25. 


et  accipieris  regnum  aeternum.”  “Our 
Saviour,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  “after, 
and  not  before  his  baptism  suffered  himself 
to  be  tempted,  and  the  apostles  suffered  trials 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is 
the  religious  only  who  are  tempted ; and 
others  are,  improperly,  said  to  be  tempted, 
for  they  resist  not,  but  yield.”*  The  reli- 
gious find  from  experience  as  a poet  says, 
“that  their  thoughts  struggle  to  take 
wildest  flight,  even  at  the  moment  when 
they  should  array  themselves  in  pensive 
order.”  Here,  therefore,  we  must  attend 
to  the  distinctions,  so  often  insisted  upon 
by  the  guides  of  ages  of  faith,  respecting 
peace  in  general,  and  the  duties  of  those 
who  love  the  true  peace. 

“All  men  love  peace,”  says  St.  Bernard; 
“few  deserve  it.”f  “As  there  is  no  one,” 
says  Augustin,  “ who  is  unwilling  to  rejoice, 
so  there  is  no  one  who  is  unwilling  to  have 
peace  ; for  when  men  wish  for  war,  they 
only  wish  to  conquer ; that  is,  to  have 
peace : so  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  peace 
wars  are  carried  on.  Robbers  even  wish 
to  have  peace  with  each  other,  at  least,  at 
home,  with  their  families.  And  if  we  con- 
ceive one  of  those  fabulous  monsters  in  his 
cave,  as  described  by  poets,  we  shall  find 
that  he  wishes  to  be  at  peace  with  himself; 
for  which  end  he  slays,  ravages,  and  de- 
vours ; and,  although  cruel  and  ferocious, 
still  it  is  for  the  peace  of  his  own  life  that 
he  cruelly  and  ferociously  provides.  Pride 
perversely  imitates  God.  It  hates  equality 
with  allies  under  Him.  It  hates,  there- 
fore, the  just  peace  of  God,  and  it  loves  its 
unjust  peace  ; but  not  to  love  peace  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  impossible  to  it;  for  no 
vice  is  so  contrary  to  nature  as  entirely  to 
destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  nature.  The 
wicked,  therefore,  desire  peace ; but  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  just,  theirs 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  peace/’J  Taci- 
tus says  that  “Tiberius  was  most  of  all 
anxious  to  prevent  things  at  peace  from 
being  disturbed. ”§  Alexander,  too,  said 
that  the  object  of  his  wars  was  to  secure 
an  universal  peace  ; and  the  last  tyrant 
who  imitated  him,  amidst  all  his  conquests 
was  directed,  we  are  now  told,  by  a pacific 
idea.  The  gentile  authors  recognised  the 
love  of  peace  as  belonging  to  all  men. 
Hesiod  says  that  “No  mortal  loves  war, 
but  by  necessity  men  endure  that  heavy 
contention. ”||  Caesar  himself,  according* 
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to  one  of  the  poets,  proposes  battle  as  the 
means  of  peace,  saying,  “This  victory  will 
establish  peace  for  us.  The  whole  world 
I will  be  disarmed  after  this  contest.”*  It  is 
to  express  abhorrence  that  the  Jupiter  of 
I Homer  exclaims, 

I Ain  yap  roi  tpis  re  ntkcpoi  re,  fufyai  re. 

“Even  in  gladiators,”  says  Cicero,  “we 
often  see  a certain  image  of  peace.  They 
confer  together ; they  seem  rather  pacific 
than  angry.  We  see  Ajax  and  Hector,  in 
Homer,  speaking  to  each  other  before  the 
fight  gently  and  quietly.”!  Of  peace,  he 
says  elsewhere,  that  the  name  itself  is 
sweet.;  And  every  one  knows  the  lines  of 
the  Roman  poet,  which  ascribe  to  soldiers, 
ind  to  all  engaged  in  arduous  labours,  the 
desire  of  ultimate  tranquillity .§  Finally, 
no  temple  in  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her 
felse  and  lying  gods,  was  more  sumptuous 
or  beautiful  than  that  of  Peace.  “But,” 
say  the  philosophers  of  the  ages  of  faith, 
“all  peace  is  not  the  peace  of  the  Lord.”|| 
There  is  a three-fold  evil  peace,”  says  St 
Bonaventura,  “ a wicked,  a pretended,  and 
an  inordinate  peace.  The  first  had  Pilot 
with  Herod,  who  was  made  his  friend,  in 
the  death  of  Christ  Of  this  we  read, 
Zelavi  super  iniquos  pacem  peccatorum 
videns/  The  second  is  that  of  Judas,  who 
betrayed  Christ  with  a kiss.  The  third  is 
when  a greater  obeys  a less,  a prelate  an 
inferior,  or  reason  sensuality.  Such  peace 
k worse  than  war ; such  peace  Adam  had 
with  Eve ; for  he  was  unwilling  to  trouble 
her  delights.  Of  such  peace  Hie  Saviour 
‘ Non  veni  pacem  mittere  in  terram, 
ted  gladium.’”1f  St  Anselm  only  says, 
in  general  “ there  is  a carnal  peace  when 
infidels,  or  false  Christians,  agree  to  sin, 
md thence  obtain  the  same  peace.”**  “Not 
all  peace,  therefore,  makes  man  blessed,” 
says  & bishop  of  the  twelfth  century ; but 
only  that  which  Christ  bequeathed  to  His 
djsdples.”!!  Of  other  kinds  the  world, 

I indeed,  hears  frequent  mention.  With 
the  ancient  poet,  Pothinus  speaks  of  de- 
[ suing  peace  and  perpetual  quiet,  and  of 
removing  the  crime  of  wars,  and  all  the 
I while  is  proposing  to  assassinate  Pompey.;; 

, But  “if  you  do  not  love  justice,”  says  St 
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Augustin,  “you  will  not  have  peace;  for 
they  love  each  other.  They  are  two  friends. 
Perhaps  you  wish  for  one  of  them,  but  not 
the  other.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not 
wish  for  peace  ; but  not  all  practise  justice. 
Ask  all  men,  even  the  wicked,  Do  you  wish 
for  peace  ? With  one  mouth  the  whole 
human  race  will  answer,  I wish  it,  I love 
it.  Then  love  justice,  for  they  kiss  each 
other ; and  if  you  do  not  love  her  friend, 
peace  wiU  not  love  you,  nor  come  to  you. 
If  you  are  her  friends  enemy,  she  will  say 
to  you,  Why  do  you  seek  me  ? Therefore, 
if  you  wish  for  peace,  be  just.”*  The 
church,  in  her  evening  prayer  for  peace, 
each  day  indicates  that  it  can  only  be 
vouchsafed  in  conjunction  with  right  coun- 
sels and  just  works. 

Some  desire  peace  through  avarice,  as 
in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  when  the 
scythe-maker  exults  in  the  profit  which 
peace  has  brought  him.!  Others  desire  it 
through  sheer  luxury.  “Perhaps  your 
feet  are  not  swift  to  shed  blood,”  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  “but  your  affections  run  to  ac- 
quiesce in  flesh  and  blood,  which  shall 
never  possess  the  kingdom  of  God.”;  The 
arms  of  temporal  warfare  may  grow  rusty 
through  an  evil  peace,  as  when  those  of 
Ulysses  during  the  luxurious  repose  of  the 
suitors  lay  in  a comer  of  his  lofty  chamber 
defiled  with  smoke,  no  longer  like  those 
he  left  behind  him  when  he  went  to  Troy. 
Such  peace  is  in  the  tyrant’s  palace,  where 
the  crowd  waste  the  triumphal  hours  in 
festival  and  song  ; though  “what  does  he 
not  endure  from  lusts  and  self-reproaching 
conscience,  ere  he  can  obtain  the  comfort- 
less repose  he  seeks?”  “Then,”  says 
Peter  of  Blois,  “ a man’s  enemies  are  those 
of  his  household,  of  whom  Jeremiah  speaks, 
saying, 4 seduxerunt  te  viri  pacifici : molliti 
sunt  sermones  ejus  super  oleum,  et  ipsi 
sunt  jacula.’”§  Then  they  say  like  the 
king  Hezechiah,  when  Isaiah  the  prophet 
warned  him  of  the  desolation  coming  upon 
Babylon,  “ Sit  tantum  pax  et  veritas  in 
diebus  meis!”  “Only  may  there  be  peace 
in  my  days!” 

“ This  is  a peace,”  says  Peter  of  Blois, 
“which  has  neither  merit  nor  reward,  a 
peace  which  God  hates,  the  peace  of  earthly 
pleasures  which  our  Lord  came  to  de- 
stroy. ”||  Of  this  St.  Augustin  says,  speak- 
ing to  men  who  ascribed  the  horrors 
attending  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  Christian  religion,  “querant  tempora 
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quibus  non  sit  quieta  vita,  sed  potius  secura 
nequitia.”* * * §  “For  why,”  he  says,  “afflicted 
with  adversity,  do  you  complain  of  Christian 
times,  unless  because  you  wish  to  have  your 
luxury  secure,  that  it  may  flow  on  in  the 
midst  of  depraved  manners  removed  from 
all  asperity  of  disquietude."  “For  you  do 
not  desire  peace  and  all  abundance,  in  order 
that  you  may  use  them  honestly,  modestly, 
soberly,  temperately,  piously,  but  that  an  j 
infinite  variety  of  pleasures  may  be  derived 
from  insane  effusions.”-**  Such  peace  was 
so  far  from  being  considered  as  the  criterion 
of  spiritual  advance,  that  it  is  even  denounced 
by  guides  of  the  middle  ages  as  the  presage 
of  desolation.  “The  sixth  sign  of  the 
coming  of  Antichrist,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world,"  says  one  of  them,  “ will  be  peace. 
In  those  days  men  will  be  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  security,  without  affection  and  without 
mercy.  The  seventh  sign  is  not  only  secu- 
rity, but  the  preaching  of  security.  They 
will  say.  Peace  and  security."  So  writes  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Fifth,  Nicolas 
Oremius,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  whose  curious 
work  on  Antichrist  found  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Victor,  can  never  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  was  a picture  of  the  manners  of  his  own 
times.  J 

Again  we  find  denounced  as  most  evil, 
that  internal  tranquillity  which  is  based  on 
indifference  to  truth.  One  of  the  rules 
given  to  Charlemagne  by  Alcuin  is  directed 
against  this ; for  he  says,  “ the  preaching 
of  peace  is  so  to  be  exercised,  that  under 
the  name  of  piety,  there  may  be  no  asser- 
tion of  falsehood.  For  as  it  is  most  detes- 
table to  break  peace,  so  is  it  blasphemy  to 
deny  truth.  There  is  a great  agreement, 
moreover,  between  true  unity  and  pacific 
I truth. "§  Here  we  must  admire  the  provi- 
sions which  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
guard  the  faithful  from  contracting  a peace 
of  this  description.  There  were  compara- 
j tively  but  few  then,  of  whom  it  might  be 
said,  “commixti  sunt  inter  gentes,  et  didi- 
cerunt  opera  illorum."||  No  where  then 
| would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  the  maxim 
j of  Epictetus,  which  advises  every  man  to 
make  his  sacrifices  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  It  was 
heresy  which  brought  back  this  kind  of 
peace.  Arius  assured  Constantine  that  he 
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was  a Catholic ; the  Calvinist  Count  Pala- 
tine said  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  “ that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg;" Beze,  at  the  colloquy  of  Poissy, 
declared  himself  in  accordance  with  the 
Lutherans;  and  the  Vaudois,  who  were 
Pelagians,  professing  a narrow  rationalism, 
in  one  day  united  with  the  Calvinists,  who 
held  a doctrine  exactly  opposite,  sacrificing 
their  creed  for  the  sake  of  a political  analogy. 
Such  peace  was  inadmissible  by  Catholics, 
whose  pretended  intolerance  consisted  in  a 
resolution  not  to  unite  with  error.  They 
acted  as  if  guided  by  that  oracular  answer 
of  ^schylus,  “ nourish  not  a lion's  whelp 
in  the  city  ; but  if  you  will  nourish  it,  be 
ready  to  conform  to  its  manners."*  They 
saw  nothing  in  those  who  professed  to  estab- 
lish a purer  creed,  to  justify  a wish  that 
posterity  should  conform  to  their  manners ; 
and  they  very  wisely,  therefore,  barred  all 
gates  against  the  progeny  of  their  brains. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink  with 
both  their  eyes,  is  found  by  the  descendants 
of  men  who  first  received  error  into  their 
city  easier  than  to  think.  The  peace  they 
resolve  on  maintaining  is  with  the  prejudi- 
ces arising  from  their  birth  and  education, 
to  renounce  which,  they  would  deem  shame- 
ful, heedless  of  what  St.  Augustin  tells 
them.f  Hence,  very  often  follows,  a peace 
with  all  deadly,  all  forbidden  things : hence 
follow  “ reasonings  made  to  compose  a spirit 
well  inclined  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with 
vice  and  sin  without  disturbance."  “ This 
itself  is  a grievous  sin,  and  the  sign  of  an 
obstinate  mind,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “that 
you  feel  yourself  oppressed  by  no  sin,  as  a 
limb  that  has  lost  all  feeling  is  far  from  sound- 
ness. "J  “ Do  you  think,"  he  asks  another, 
“ that  in  peace  and  quiet  of  body  there  is 
peace  of  mind  P You  will,  perhaps,  have 
peace,  but  it  will  be  most  bitter. "§  “ Pas- 

toral images  and  still  retreats,  umbrageous 
and  solitary  seats,  sweet  birds  in  concert 
with  harmonious  strains,  are  then  all  enchant- 
ments which  conspire  against  thy  peace, 
soothing  thee  to  make  thee  but  a surer  prey. 
Indifference  with  respect  to  religious  truth, 
to  which  such  peace  leads,  ascends  at  length 
to  men  in  highest  office,  and  the  result  is, 
that  which  took  place  at  Geneva,  in  1535, 
when  the  council  abandoned  the  reins  of 
authority,  imagining,  as  De  Haller  says, 
like  modern  politicians,  that  there  could  be 
no  repose  until  the  disturbers  of  peace  were 
the  masters,  and  that  profanations  would 
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i only  cease  when  there  was  nothing  more  left 
to  profane.”* 

I Such  peace  was  denounced,  in  ages  of 
| faith,  as  belonging  to  men  loving  but  them- 
, selves,  and  who  have  no  charity : “ for 
though  in  charity  alone  is  peace,”  as  Peter 
of  Blois  says,  who  adds  that  “the  battles  of 
temptation  cease,  when  the  heart  begins  to 
exercise  it,”f  yet  this  pacific  quiet,  this  de- 
licious sabbath,  this  sweetness  of  charity, 
which  alone  gives  rest  to  the  soul  of  man, 
will  never  suffer  a surrender  of  vital  in- 
terests ; it  requires  courage  and  heroic  re- 
sistance ; love  is  fire.  “ I have  come  to 
send  fire  on  the  earth,”  says  our  Lord. 
“ Fire  always  feeds  upon  external  objects, 
and  by  kindling  them,  increases  within.”  J 
I Anralf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  says  accordingly 
to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  “If  you  pre- 
fer human  to  divine  favour,  and  consent  to 
abases  of  profane  novelty,  you  cannot  only 
live  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  but  you 
can  even  more  than  before  reign  with  the 
king.”}  It  is  no  great  discovery,  therefore, 
when  a modern  author  tells  us,  that  the 
archbishop  by  reasoning  in  a different  man- 
1 ner,  might  have  enjoyed  the  king’s  friend- 
j ship.  True,  if  like  many  of  his  contempo- 
1 rary  prelates,  who  have  yet  descendants,  he 
I to  base  fear  yielding  had  abjured  his  high 
! estate ; but  that  man  lived  not  for  himself 
| only,  be  was  kindled  with  the  fire  which 
I Christ  came  to  send  amongst  us,  and  con- 
j sequently  the  result,  instead  of  being  what 
t wme  deem  wisdom,  the  friendship  of  kings 
*nd  the  repose  of  the  rich  and  a blind  life 
1 meanly  passing,  was  the  usual  lot  of  heroic 
* ^tae,  succeeded,  indeed,  in  his  case,  by 
, the  martyr’s  crown  glorious  throughout  the 
universal  world. 

Here  we  pass  beyond  our  present  limits, 
j Reserving  then  for  the  last  book  all  further 
observations  on  such  peace,  let  us  hear  in 
conclusion,  what  Vincent  of  Beauvais  says 
; of  evil  peace  in  general.  “There  is  a mul- 
’ upta  evil  peace,  for  there  is  a fantastic,  a 
! ttphistie,  and  a diabolic  peace.  A fantastic 
: as  when  worldly  men  say  that  they  are  rich, 
ud  ire  at  ease  and  prosperous ; for  there  is 
no  tnie  peace  in  such  things,  as  the  Lord 
■ * in  mundo  pressuram  habebitis ; in 

i wtem  pacem.’  Sooth  it  was  a fantastic 

SP*ee  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed 
he  wept  over  it,  saying  ‘ quia  si  cogno- 
*****  et  tn,’  and  that  there  is  no  earthly 
pttee  in  earthly  riches  is  evident,  for  that 
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peace  derived  from  them,  always  contends 
with  the  conscience  and  harasses  the  interior, 
and  if  it  hath  not  an  exterior  enemy,  it  makes 
one  within  for  itself.  Neither  is  there  true 
solid  peace  in  pleasures,  for  when  the  men 
who  follow  them  say  peace  and  security, 
suddenly  ruin  cometh  on  them.  Solomon 
had  abundance  of  delights,  and  he  had  peace 
on  all  sides,  but  the  Lord  raised  against  him 
his  servant.  A voluptuous  life  induces  sorrow 
and  labour,  shame  and  death.  Nor  is  there 
true  peace  in  honours,  for  ambition  ever 
creeps  like  a cancer,  and  the  farther  it  leads 
man  in  honours,  the  greater  distance  is  he 
removed  from  peace.  The  way  of  peace 
such  men  know  not,  when  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  before  their  eyes,  and  all  such  persons 
have  but  a fantastic  ])eace.  There  is  also  a 
sophistic  peace,  as  in  vulgar  and  worldly 
friendships,  since  amongst  them  we  daily 
see  enmities  arise  which  cause  inexpressible 
bitterness.  * Homo  pacis  mese  in  quo  spera- 
bam,  magnificabitsuper  me  supplantationem 
and  often  with  such  men  it  is,  ‘in  ore  suo 
pacem  cum  amico  suo  loquitur,  et  occulte 
ponit  ei  insidias.  Loquuntur  pacem  cum 
proximo  suo,  mala  autern  in  cordibus  eorum.’ 
In  these,  therefore,  there  is  not  true  peace, 
but  fear  and  the  suspicion  of  deception  and 
fraud.  There  is,  in  fine,  a diabolic  peace 
which  sinners  have,  ‘qui  lsetantur  cum  male- 
fecerint  et  exultant  in  rebus  pessimis : sed 
non  est  pax  impiis,  dicit  Dominus.*  For  a 
mind  corrupt  suffers  many  and  horrible  pains. 
How  can  he  have  peace  who  bears  a sword 
in  his  heart,  who  lies  on  thorns,  whose  bed 
is  full  of  venomous  serpents,  who  dwells 
amidst  lions  and  dragons,  who  has  robbers 
in  his  house,  who  perceives  his  cruel  enemies 
raging  against  him,  and  plotting  to  devour 
him  every  hour,  and  sees  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance vibrating  over  him,  and  the  horrible 
abyss  of  fire  and  sulphur  yawning  beneath 
ready  to  swallow  him  up  ? How  should  he 
have  peace,  who  resists  the  Author  of  peace  ? 
Truly  there  is  also  a diabolic  peace,  when 
sinners  who  dissent  from  each  other,  agree 
together  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  in 
attacking  the  church  of  God.”* 

To  thispeacethe  Count  de  Maistre  alludes 
in  a passage  of  fearful  eloquence,  where  he 
says,  “ Never  have  I read  the  anti-religious 
works  of  Hume,  without  a kind  of  terror.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  hardened 
character  of  Hume,  and  his  insolent  calm, 
must  have  been  the  last  penalty  for  that 
certain  revolt  of  the  intelligence  which  ex- 

• Vincent.  Bellov.  Speculum.  Mor.  Lib.  1.  par. 
iv.  22. 
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eludes  mercy,  and  which  God  chastises  no 
more  except  by  retiring.”  From  observa- 
tions such'  as  these,  St.  Theresa  on  one 
occasion  exclaims,  "May  God  deliver  us 
from  the  many  different  kinds  of  peace  which 
people  of  the  world  enjoy,  and  which  cause 
them  to  live  tranquilly  amidst  the  most 
grievous  sins,  for  these  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  peace,  but  are  real  wars.”  We  have 
already  seen  enough  to  awaken  a suspicion 
in  the  most  ignorant,  that  much  real  peace 
was  internally  enjoyed  amidst  all  the  external 
wars  and  disorders  of  the  middle  ages ; and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  cruel  internal  wars  and 
horrors  sufficiently  mauifested  indeed  around 
us  by  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans  "rage 
amidst  the  external  calm  of  modern  society.” 
In  truth,  the  portraits  of  the  middle  age 
and  those  of  a later  epoch,  indicate  the 
difference.  Let  us  pause  a moment  to  ex- 
amine this  proposition.  We  have  before 
remarked  how  versed  in  physiognomy  were 
men  in  ancient  times : St.  Bonaventura,  in 
three  chapters  of  his  compendium,  gives  all 
the  elements  of  a physiognomical  and  cranio- 
logical  system,  " but  the  doctrine  of  mortifi- 
cation,” as  Ozanam  remarks,  “ enabled  them 
to  escape  from  fatality  in  such  discussions.” 
" This  very  year,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach, 
"when  our  abbot  was  going  to  the  general 
chapter  at  Vitriacum,  he  and  the  Abbot  of 
Slymena  were  charitably  received  by  a cer- 
tain hostel -keeper  who  served  the  poor. 
Henry  our  cellarian  sat  by  his  side,  who 
after  supper  said  to  the  abbot,  'is  that  man 
known  to  you  ?’  who  replied,  'that  he  was, 
and  that  he  was  a good  man.'  'Trust  me/ 
answered  Henry,  * he  is  in  a bad  state,  for 
as  he  sits  now  at  table,  there  is  something 
infernal  in  his  countenance.'  Early  next 
morning,  while  Henry  said  mass,  the  abbot, 
as  he  told  me,  felt  a certain  strange  influence, 
which  left  him  power  to  pray  only  thus, 
' D online,  da  mihi  bonum  finem.'  The  same 
night  this  hostel-keeper  went  to  the  river 
side  alone,  took  off*  his  clothes,  and  threw 
himself  in ; but  as  he  could  not  sink,  he  came 
out,  and  went  higher  up,  looking  for  a deeper 
place : the  watchmen  from  the  castle  saw 
him,  and  cried  out,  ' good  man,  this  is  no 
season  for  bathing/  for  it  was  Christmas 
night ; but  the  miserable  wretch  plunged  in 
and  perished.”*  If  we  call  to  our  aid  this 
science  in  studying  portraits,  not  shrinking 
from  such  a task  through  fear  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  may  lead,  and  after  all, 
as  Cervantes  makes  some  one  reply  to  an 
insidious  question,  what  should  we  have 

• lllust.  Mirac.  et  Hist  Mem.  xi.  61. 


been  doing  in  the  world  so  long,  if  we  had 
not  some  little  knowledge  of  the  lines  which 
nature  has  engraved  on  the  face  of  all  men, 
in  order  to  reveal  their  disposition  ?*  if  I 
say  we  study  these  portraits  of  ages  of  faith, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  men  who 
resembled  them,  enjoyed  this  threefold  peace 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  That  serene  and 
beneficent  expression  of  countenance  ascribed 
to  the  young  Duke  Louis,  the  husband  o( 
St.  Elizabeth,  that  sweet  placid  look,  indi- 
cative, as  Lavater  observes,  of  genius,  which 
Bufion  defines  as  only  a greater  aptitude  (or 
patience,  is  characteristic  of  them  all.  " Ecce 
homo  sine  querela,”  as  the  church  sings  to 
commemorate  her  confessors,  is  your  in- 
voluntary exclamation  on  seeing  them,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  if  they  speak  in  that 
mild  plain  voice,  grateful  to  the  ear,  which, 
according  to  Michael  Scot,  indicates  a pacific 
heart.f 

" Look  at  the  effigy  of  patience,”  says 
Tertullian,  "that  tranquil,  placid  counte- 
nance, that  pure  front  contracted  with  no 
signs  of  grief  or  anger.  This  is  the  true 
Christian  patience,  not  that  false  patience 
of  the  Gentiles,  patient  of  rivals,  impatient 
only  of  God.  But  this  shows  what  we  love 
— the  patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ, 
patience  of  the  spirit,  patience  of  the  flesh 
as  becomes  those  who  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  flesh  and  spirit.” J " Truly,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  " I do  not  believe  that 
it  displeases  God,  when  any  one  pleases 
men  by  the  grace  of  meekness  or  the  in- 
tuition of  sanctity ; for  He  himself  who  is 
the  Maker  and  Redeemer  of  men,  gives 
such  serenity  and  sweetness  of  peaceful  joy 
to  the  countenances  of  some,  imparts  such 
a celestial  grace  to  all  their  words  and  deeds, 
that  they  conciliate  the  hearts  of  men  to 
themselves  at  the  first  sight,  so  that  they 
are  revered  by  them  as  if  they  were  angels.”  § 
Where  will  you  find  these  looks  among 
portraits  of  men  that  represent  the  spirit  of 
any  sinister  epoch  ? Truly,  if  Shakspeare 
had  in  his  mind  these  latter,  whose  smiles 
are  only  sneers,  along  with  a bitter  splenetic 
misanthropy,  he  would  never  have  put  such 
an  exclamation  in  Miranda’s  mouth  wheu 
she  first  sees  the  shipwrecked  party, 

“ O wonder ! How  beauteous  mankind  is!” 


Ah.no!  without  the  love  of  peace,  men 
resemble  not  the  sons  of  God,  but  him  who 
hears  these  words  from  an  angel, 

• The  Egyptians. 

+ Lib.  Physion.  Magist  Michael  Scot,  p.  1 1.  c. 
68.  t De  Patientia.  $ Seim.  1. 
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( “ Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same. 
Or  ODduninish'd  brightness  to  be  known, 

As  when  thou  stoodst  in  Heaven  upright  and 
pure; 

That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 

| Departed  from  thee ; and  thou  resemblest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul." 

The  martial  look  of  the  middle  ages  did 
I not  require  that  round  face  which  painters 
I shno  as  full  of  vulgarity,  but  which  the  in- 
< floeoce  of  Mars  was  thought  to  form.* 
j|  Oo  the  contrary,  it  indicated  that  even 
|j  temper,  that  calm  internal  peace  which  is 
['  the  sublimest  expression  of  force.  The 
|!  type  may  be  witnessed  in  the  pacific  coun- 
; tenance  of  St.  James  trampling  upon  the 
Moors  in  battle,  in  the  picture  by  Don  Juan 
, Carreno  de  Miranda.  Modern  painters  who 
( I hate  studied  conn  tenances  amon  g those  whom 
the  French  extol  as  the  heroes  of  July,  of 

I whom  Tacitus  would  say,  that,  like  the 
Catri,  " ne  in  pace  quidera  vultu  mitiore 
mansuescunt,”  are  incapable  of  representing 
it.  There  was  a mystic  air  of  sweet  sad- 
ness in  the  warlike  figure  which  denoted 

I I men  at  peace  with  their  own  conscience, 

1 and  in  charity,  performing  a stern  but 
i necessary  task.  Mark  in  a curious  chapel 

in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Oiner,  those 
four  awful  figures  of  knights  on  horseback, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  with  lances  in  their  hands : 
their  countenance  bespeaks  serenity : they 
are  doing  their  duty  with  purity  of  intention : 
all  that  St,  Thomas  and  Denis  the  Carthu- 
sian wrote  to  soldiers  is  embodied  here. 

Io  the  middle  ages,  the  ideal  of  manly 
: worth  was  not  that  of  a wild  and  angry 
i animal,  bespeaking  fierce  cruelty  in  look, 

1 Hke  that  represented  for  the  model  of  sol- 
diers in  countries  where  martial  glory  holds 
f the  first  place.  Open  the  chronicles  and 
| the  chivalrous  romances,  and  you  find  the 
t hero  rather  like  what  our  gentle  poet  terms 
ij  *°me  Lord  lack-beard,  some  tender  juvenal. 
Carious  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  church 
deprecated  the  formidable  mustachoes  and 
long  beards  of  the  Longobards,  and  desired 
their  tonsure.  In  a most  aucient  ritual  in 
I the  monastery  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome, 
there  is  the  formula  of  benediction  on  cutting 
I,  off  ihe  hair,  “ ad  capillos  tondendos.”  The 
I ptwyer  was  as  follows  : 

Iw  0 Christ,  Almighty  Saviour,  innocent 
»d  lover  of  innocence ; humble  and  pos- 
of  humility;  meek  and  pattern  of 
^®dmess,  who  laying  thy  hands  of  benedic- 
tion upon  the  little  children  coming  to  thee, 
didst  say,  * that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

* See  Agrip.  de  Occult.  Phil.  ii.  52. 


heaven,’  bless  this  thy  servant  whose  super- 
fluous hair  we  cut  off  in  thy  name  : ’grant  him 
understanding  with  the  increase  of  age,  that 
he  may  fear  thee,  know  thee,  and  keep  thy 
commandments,  and  that  by  thy  assistance 
he  may  attain  with  the  utmost  soundness,  to 
the  years  of  old  age,  through  thee.  Saviour 
of  the  world.”* 

At  Ravenna,  before  the  door  of  the  church 
of  St.  Vitalis,  was  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
Longobard  Droctulfus,  who  was  a great 
warrior,  and  owing  to  his  long  beard,  for- 
midable in  aspect;  but  the  epitaph  shows 
that  the  custom  of  his  nation  must  not  lead 
to  a misconception  of  his  character,  for  the 
words  are 

“ Terribilifl  visu  facies,  sed  corda  benignant 

Reader,  hast  thou  marked  in  journeying 
through  impious  lands,  how  even  peasants 
and  the  people  generally  do  gnarl  upon 
thee,  with  a scowl  that  threatens  torture,  if 
their  spite  had  power?  In  ages  of  faith 
such  were  not  the  faces  of  the  simpler  sort : 
for  Michael  Angelo  says,  “the  countenances 
of  the  rustic  people  show  what  passes  in  their 
souls.  One  sees  there  a peace  which  neither 
weariness  nor  hate  can  trouble.”  Indeed, 
the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  had  a perfect 
consciousness  of  the  pacific  character  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  express.  We  find 
them  stating  that  the  countenances  in  a 
picture  to  represent  an  assembly  of  legisla- 
tors or  holy  doctors,  ought  to  express  “ an 
imperturbable  calm,  a religious  sadness, 
tempered  by  the  dignity  of  apostolic  peace.” 
How  wonderfully  do  they  combine  in  their 
paintings  of  the  Saviour,  tranquillity  with 
pain,  serenity  with  sorrow : and  this  was 
the  mould  for  all.  Those  who  walk  beneath 
the  vaulted  aisles  of  Noyon,  see  at  their 
feet  in  long  succession,  figures  of  the  dead, 
whose  countenances  express  such  peace,  that 
none  can  doubt  whose  sons  they  should  be 
called.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  ex- 
pressly commemorated  in  ancient  characters 
as  having  been  pacific.  Thus  of  one  we 
read,  “ Vasserius  imprimis  pacis  arnans.” 
In  a word,  kneel  before  a painting  of  Cor- 
regio,  gaze  upon  the  smiling  face  of  his  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  dying  in  an  ecstasy,  as  if 
of  beholding  the  supreme  peace,  while  you 
hear  sung  the  “Agnus  Dei,”  by  a religious 
choir,  and  you  will  understand  what  was  -the 
state  of  hearts  and  minds  in  ages  of  faith, 
without  having  examined  other  testimony. 

* Murat.  Antiq.  It.  xxiii. 

f Id.  xxiii. 
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RUTH  having  the  go- 
vernment of  the  soul,  I 
can  never  suppose/*  says 
Plato, " that  the  chorus  of 
evils  will  follow  it ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  right 
manners  and  the  chorus 
of  the  philosophic  nature  will  be  its  train.”* 
Peace,  we  may  now  say  in  like  manner, 
being  thus  established  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
one  cannot  believe  that  its  action  was  unfelt 
in  the  family  and  in  the  state ; that  houses 
in  the  ages  of  faith  witnessed  that  domestic 
confusion  of  which  the  wise  Homer  makes 
Teleraachus  say  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  die  than  to  witness  it  ;+  and  which  made 
the  poets  call  the  winds  brothers,  as  being 
always  at  strife  with  one  another,  and  full 
of  violence.  J We  have  already  more  than 
once  visited  the  interior  of  these  houses,  and 
we  must  now  again  return  to  view  them 
hastily  in  reference  to  the  beatitude  of  peace. 
The  middle  ages  expressly  distinguished,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  address  of  the  university 
of  Vienna  to  Duke  Albert  VI.,  domestic 
harmony  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
family  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  peace  no 
less  important  than  the  political,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  mutual  concord  of  the  citizens.  § 
In  the  ninth  part  of  his  chronicle  of  Genoa 
James  de  Voragine  treats  on  the  peace  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  happiness  of  families 
united  in  conjugal  and  filial  love ; also  on 
the  duty  of  gentleness  towards  servants ; all 
which  part  Wuratori  unfortunately  omits  as 
being  written  in  a rude  style;  observing 
also,  that  Genoa  in  his  time  has  better 
masters  for  such  lessons.  ||  All  guides  of 
the  middle  ages  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
maintenance  of  this  peace,  St.  Thomas  as- 
cribing to  it  a certain  beauty  which  causes 
spiritual  joy  and  almost  ecstasy  in  the  be- 
holder. 51  " Domestic  discord  is  the  greatest 
of  all  evils/’  says  Cardan,  in  the  very  treatise 
in  which  he  shows  tho  utility  that  may  be 

• De  Repub.  vi.  f xx.  316. 

I Cardan,  de  Consolat.  ii. 

§ Ap.  Pez.  Script.  Rer.  Aust.  ii. 

||  Rer.  It.  Script,  tom.  ix. 

H De  Regim.  Prin.  ii.  11. 


drawn  from  adversity.*  The  roots  of  such 
miseries  were  eradicated  by  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  vivified  and  enforced  all  the 
provisions  of  nature  ; for  humility  had  curbed 
ambition,  and  meekness  the  unruly  longue. 
We  have  before  remarked  what  simple  man- 
ners reigned.  Our  leaves  must  still  re- 
semble former.  Life  in  the  middle  ages 
was  not  that  ceaseless  struggle  for  distinc- 
tion which  the  Roman  satirist  describes, 
comparing  it  to  the  chariot-race,  in  which 
each  one  strives  to  get  before  the  other:  it 
was  not  so  rare  to  find  men  contented  with 
the  present,  and  ready  to  say  it  is  enough. 
toikoKTeavoyrarc  navrav,  the  disdainful  epithet 
applied  to  Agamemnon  by  Achilles,  in  bis 
wrath,  might  have  been  used  in  the  middle 
ages  to  express  the  same  feeling.  There- 
fore the  poet  represents  a Jew  boasting  of 
his  superiority  in  the  art  of  making  money. 
" They  say  we  are  a scattered  nation.  I 
cannot  tell : but  we  have  scrambled  up  more 
wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of  faith. ”f 
The  officers  of  Philippe  le-be]  are  reproached 
by  an  old  historian  lor  having  such  magni- 
ficent gold  and  silver  plate ; but  these  were 
in  fact  men  like  the  Jew-banking  nobles, 
who  then,  as  now,  were  such  enemies  o( 
the  Church.  The  Catholic  nobles,  on  the 
contrary,  often  imitated  monastic  simplicity. 
Humbert  II.,  dauphin  of  Vienne,  made  rules 
for  his  table  in  1336,  which  Le  Grand- 
D A ussy  says  would  be  fit  for  that  of  a 
convent  of  monks.  J In  castles,  in  palaces, 
in  huts  and  shops,  was  found  the  life  of  those 
delivered  from  miserable  ambition.  With 
peace  of  heart  men  beheld,  without  court- 
ing, the  proud  thresholds  of  the  powerful. 
Secret  ambition  did  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  friendships  which  were  chosen  without 
regard  to  it.  "In  their  friends,”  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  "men  seek  peace  of  mind,  not 
profit.”§  The  law  of  friendship  requites 
that  a friend  must  be  received  with  so  much 
the  more  reverence,  as  he  is  understood  to 
be  in  a greater  necessity .”||  "Desire  not  the 

• Lib.  iii.  c.2.  t Marlowe. 

t Hist,  de  la  Vie  Privee  des  Framjais,  iii.  2G6. 

§ De  Atnicitia  Christiana,  15. 

j|  Id.  19. 
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| shadow  of  a greater  name,  or  a particular 
I acquaintance  with  many,  for  these  things 
generate  distractious  and  great  obscurities  in 
the  heart. ” Such  was  the  advice  of  religion. 
Accordingly  domestic  retirement  was  a vir- 
tue of  the  middle  ages.  Bernardino  Scar- 
deonio,  speaking  of  the  illustrious  women 
of  Padua,  accounts  for  his  not  enumerating 
many  by  observing  that  they,  being  modest 
and  virtuous,  prefer  remaining  concealed 
and  unknown  to  being  seen  in  public.* 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius,  so  far  from 
evincing  a contrary  disposition,  were  ob- 
served, like  Michael  Angelo,  to  shun  society, 
and  to  love  retreat,  if  not  solitude.  “ What 
can  couduce  more  to  piety  and  justice,  and 
to  a freer  life,”  says  Cardan,  “ than  to  live 
in  your  bouse  bidden  and  removed  from  the 
public  sceue  ?’*+  Cardan  remarks  that  all 
ambitious  persons  are  afflicted  with  anger, 
either  open  or  concealed  ; for  many  things, 
he  says,  must  happen  to  make  them  angry, 
since  they  never  think  that  they  are  treated 
according  to  their  just  claim  :J  and  thus 
the  most  irreconcileable  enmities  are  those 
which  have  the  least  foundation.  Such  men, 
as  Horace  says,  will  hear  nothing  that  can 
extenuate  that  which  offends  them.  They 
will  repel  the  physician ; they  will  be  angry 
wiih  the  friend.  "They  live  all  their  life 
long,”  as  Plato  says,  “ friends  to  no  one, 
but  always  either  tyrannizing  over  some  one, 
or  ebe  in  a state  of  servile  submission  to 
»®e  one ; bat  of  peace  and  true  friendship 
they  never  taste.1'}  From  such  misery  men, 
in  ages  of  faith,  were  more  free.  Religion  so 
triumphed  over  natural  impossibilities  that 
wen  persons  prone  to  anger  knew  that  their 
wger  was  unjust.  The  peace  of  all  relation- 
*hip  was,  therefore,  less  disturbed.  The 
*ptnt  of  Charlemagne  in  this  respect  be- 
l*»Ked  to  the  middle  ages,  for  like  him  men 
rradily  contracted  friendships  and  retained 
them  constantly,  and  worshipped  them 
hoHly-ll  Men  were  not  obliged  to  arm 
ibmnselres  with  the  same  vanity  as  a defence 
•gainst  that  of  others.  They  were  not  angry 
if  otbets  were  more  proud  than  themselves. 
They  had  learned  to  estimate  pride  in  them- 
>ehe»  as  well  as  in  others.  Their  prayer 

na  that  of  Fulbert  of  Chartres : 

• 

UD*  ptneal  ft  nobis  elatio  aistat  ut  omnis, 

Qbo  tibi  rahmissi  placearaua  pectore  puro. 
us  compeacens  stimulus,  foe  nos  patieales." 

• Ut  Antiq.  Petav.  iii.  16. 

J De  Utilitate  ej  adven.  Lib.  ilL  cap.  4. 
t H Lib  iii.  c.  11. 


| De  ftrpab.  ix. 
I Ckraaiaoss  do 
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In  their  hospitality  they  sought  concord 
not  rivalry.  Their  dinner,  like  that  of  thi 
ancient  philosopher,  might  have  convincet 
the  guest  that  the  desire  of  money  did  no 
disturb  their  peace.*  Their  paleness  wa; 
not  that  of  men  who  arise  from  the  ambigu 
ous  supper.f  " I delight  in  a simple  table 
and  I^hate  a luxurious  one,  either  at  hom< 
or  with  others,”  says  an  ancient  Italiai 
writer.^  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
nobles  of  Pavia,  when  they  invited  friends 
had  a less  sumptuous  board  than  the  trades- 
people and  artisans.}  Antiquity  remarked 
that  the  poet  Ennius,  the  friend  of  Scipio, 
lived  so  simply  in  his  house  on  Mount 
Aventine,  that  he  kept  hut  one  servant,  and 
that  a woman.  The  middle  ages  beheld  the 
same  absence  of  vanity  and  its  train  in 
families.  Brunellesco  lived  with  the  first 
sculptor  of  his  a^e,  Donatello,  as  the  work- 
men of  our  times  hardly  live. 

“ Let  ^ay  and  toilsome  gre&tuess  others  please, 

He  loves  of  homely  littleness  the  ease." 

When  a man  had  a house,  and  a wife  in 
that  house,  and  as  Homer  says,  a hoy  such 
as  every  one  would  wish  a son  to  be, 

Kol  irais  olov  not  nr  ccXdcnu  Zpficpcu  via, 

the  order  of  the  family  was  not  so  depen- 
dent upon  servants.  The  prayer  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  “That  he  might  with 
respect  to  the  care  of  his  own  person  be 
troublesome  to  no  one,”  was  a very  general 
desire.  Sons  did  not  disdain  to  perform 
meuial  service;  so  that  when  Imogen  puts 
on  boy's  clothes,  she  finds  the  life  they  in- 
dicate laborious;  yet  though  tiresome,  fami- 
liar acts  were  beautiful  through  love.  In 
the  charming  picture  of  domestic  peace 
given  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  representing  tho  manners 
of  the  Paduans,  we  find  that  youths  of  the 
noblest  houses  used  to  serve  at  table  when 
their  fathers  entertained  their  friends.  || 

To  illustrate  Cardan’s  remark  that  sweeter 
are  all  things  which  retain  the  appearance 
of  their  contraries,  one  might  have  noticed 
this  frugality  in  the  rich,  and  the  coarse 
simple  dress  and  menial  duties  of  their  sons. 
The  heir  of  the  family  played  the  part  of 
the  mo9t  amiable  of  the  Homeric  gods;  he 
was  a sort  of  Mercury,  a mere  simple  lad, 
heedless  of  the  wet  or  dusty  foot,  to  serve 

• Tuac.  v.  f Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2. 

| Ant.  Galatei,  Deacript.  Callipoli*  in  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  It.  ix. 

{ Anon.  Ticinens.  de  laudibns  Papiw,  13. 

H Mur.  Antiq.  It  dial.  xxiiL 
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as  a guide  to  strangers  earl  Tpafaprjv  re  xai 
xrypTjv.  When  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  granted 
the  indulgence  to  all  who  visited  Rome  at  the 
jubilee,  which  caused  such  immense  multi- 
tudes of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  to  repair 
thither,  we  read  that  “ many  youths  who 
had  no  horses  or  carriages  carried  their 
fathers  and  mothers  on  their  shoulders  and 
necks;  and  there  was  such  peace  and  quiet 
through  all  Italy  that  every  one  went  se- 
curely.”* In  Catholic  countries  the  same 
spectacle  may  still  be  seen  on  occasion  of 
any  great  pilgrimage.  Peace  was  with  ser- 
vants in  each  family,  as  St.  Augustin  said. 
Cervantes  represents  a lover  and  his  ex- 
pected bride,  accompanied  with  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  many  relatives,  and  with 
all  their  domestics  enjoying  a party  of 
pleasure  in  common  in  a delicious  garden 
on  the  sea-shore.  Great  importance  was 
attached  to  this  loving  intercourse  between 
all  members  of  a house.  Cardan,  praising 
the  Venitian  patricians,  particularly  notices 
their  gracious  and  liberal  manners  towards 
their  servants.+  He  recommends  the  utmost 
gentleness  and  benignity  in  regard  to  them  ; 
“for,”  says  he,  “in  our  times,  on  account  of 
religion,  since  all  men  are  men,  domestics 
are  used  in  place  of  servants.”  J Sidonius 
Apollinaris  savs  of  his  contemporary,  the 
noble  warrior  Vectius.  In  the  interior  of  his 
house  he  never  speaks  in  a tone  of  scolding, 
and  never  receives  counsel  with  a disdainful 
air;  and  he  is  not  severe  to  search  out 
faults.  He  governs  all  who  are  subject  to 
him  less  by  authority  than  by  ^reason.  One 
would  say  he  was  rather  the  steward  than 
the  master  of  his  house. ”§  Michael  Angelo, 
when  his  servant  Urbino  was  on  his  death- 
bed, watched  day  and  night  by  his  bed, 
notwithstanding  his  own  infirmities.  He 
writes  of  him  as  follows  to  Vasari : “ My 
friend,  I shall  write  ill,  but  I must  reply  to 
your  letter.  Urbino,  you  know,  is  dead. 
That  has  been  both  a favour  to  me  from 
God  and  a subject  of  bitter  grief — a favour 
because  he  who  in  his  life  took  care  of  me, 
has  taught  me  iu  dying,  not  alone  to  die 
without  regret,  but  to  desire  death.  He 
lived  with  me  twentv-six  years,  always  good, 
intelligent,  and  faithful.  I had  enriched 
him ; and  the  moment  when  I thought  to 
find  in  him  a staff  for  my  old  age,  he  escapes, 
leaving  me  only  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again  in  heaven.  I dare  reckon  ou  it.” 
Then,  in  a letter  to  Cornelia,  his  widow,  he 

* Amal.  Ve teres  Mutinensium  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It 
Script,  tom.  xi. 

t De  Util.  ex.  advers.  iii.  2. 

} Id.  iv.  2.  f Ap.  Fauriel,  i.  400. 


promises  to  adopt  their  son,  and  love  him 
with  more  affection  than  the  children  of  his 
nephew.  Marguerite  of  Louvain,  the  patron 
of  servants,  was  a domestic  in  that  city, 
whose  attachment  to  her  master  and  mistress 
was  sufficiently  attested  by  her  resolution 
to  embrace  a religious  life  along  with  them. 
Let  us  hear  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  ad- 
dressing married  persons.  “ Act  and  speak 
to  your  servants  as  you  would  wish  others 
to  do  to  you  if  you  were  a servant,”  says 
Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  “ The  master 
and  mistress  should  show  themselves  towards 
all  their  servants  loving,  patient,  humble, 
and  pacific,  while  at  the  same  time,  just : 
they  should  treat  them  like  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  co-heirs  of  a celestial  kingdom. 
Never  should  they  speak  proudly  or  severely 
to  them ; but  if  any  fault  should  be  com- 
mitted in  the  family,  they  ought  piously 
and  patiently  to  bear  it,  or  with  charity  to 
correct  it,  remembering  how  many  faults 
are  committed  by  servants,  and  yet  how 
God  has  mercy  on  them.  Moreover,  ser- 
vants must  not  be  fatigued  with  immode- 
rate labour,  and  they  must  be  promptly 
paid  ; and  St.  Augustin  says  that  the  mas- 
ter should  discharge  an  episcopal  office  in 
his  house  by  instruction  and  example.”* 
These  remarks  applied  also  to  the  life  of 
apprentices  in  the  middle  ages.  Of  the 
amiable  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  their 
superiors,  and  of  the  graceful  manners  re- 
quired from  them,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  rules  which  they  were  to  observe 
in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  old 
aud  young. + 

The  ancient  philosophers  recognised  the 
importance  of  exercising  a pacific  temper 
in  the  management  of  the  family.  The 
Pythagorean  discipline  required  mildness 
and  placability  ; and  it  used  to  be  said  that 
no  one  ever  saw  a disciple  angry,  or  beat  a 
servant.  J Nevertheless,  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  like  the  Chris* 
tian  peace,  which  reigned  in  houses  during 
ages  of  faith,  was  ever  obtained,  before  or 
since,  where  the  same  religion  was  not 
found. 

“Patience,”  says  Tertullian,  “ornaments 
the  woman,  proves  the  man;  it  is  loved 
in  a boy;  it  is  praised  in  a youth;  iris 
revered  in  an  old  man ; in  every  age  it  is 
beautiful. ”§ 

Our  artisans  have  effectually  contrived  tc 
prevent  in  houses  a noise  which  Hornet 

* De  Laud.  Vita  coqjugatorum,  a.  15. 

f Michelet,  Introd.  a 1’HUt  Uni?. 

x Jamblich.  de  Pyth.  vita,  c.  31. 

$ De  Patientia. 
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found  inseparable  from  the  opening  of  mag- 
nificent doors;  the  sound  from  the  locks 
which  he  compares  to  the  roaring  of  a bull.* 
It  would  be  well  if  ours  had  arrived  at  less 
perfection,  provided  there  was  no  other 
jarnng  sound  more  odious  to  the  mind  that 
loves  tranquillity.  But  it  is  easier  to  regu- 
lar a piece  of  mechanism  than  the  human 
heart ; and  so,  while  all  is  perfected  in  the 
material  order  beneath  our  roofs,  the  wrang- 
ling, and  the  contradiction,  and  the  sharp 
retort,  in  which  men  are  so  valiant  where 
angry  conference  is  held,  continue  day  by 
day.  The  Pythagorean  precept,  never  to 
stir  fire  with  a sword,  is  not  a household 
maxim,  where  harsh  words  are  deemed  the 
best  and  only  medicine  for  the  passionate. 
In  the  middle  ages,  Catholics  had  their 
maxims  not  less  quaint  and  expressive. 

“It  would  be  wise  to  forget  much  for 
quietness,**  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  " Lin- 
gua placabilis  ligno  vitae  esi  comparabilis,” 
says  another,  in  the  collection  of  Wipo,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad. f Don  Antonio  de  Guevarra,  in- 
structing a gentleman  of  Valencia  in  the 
duties  of  a husband,  tells  him  that  if  he 
wishes  to  reply  to  every  word  of  an  angry 
person,  neither  the  strength  of  Samson  nor 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  suffice  to 
him.J  The  manners  consequent  on  faith 
had  preserved  families  from  the  war  of  those 
whom  anger  could  soon  vanquish.  None 
( under  the  true  discipline  were,  “ sad,  in  the 
• sweet  air  made  gladsome  by  the  sun,  carrying 
< a foul  and  lazy  mist  within,  pining  in  their 
! fierce  ire  as  if  some  great  wrong  they  had 
sustained.”}  Against  what  the  ancient  poet 
terms  the  loathsome  disease  of  an  unbridled 
tongue  the  Church  had  made  express  pro- 
vision, so  that  in  ages  of  faith  the  peace  of 
domestic  life  was  more  secured.  We  have 
before  seen  what  was  the  dignity  which  it 
imparted  to  servants.  The  simplicity  of 
Catholic  manners  dispensed  with  services 
that  are  painful  and  humiliating ; and  when 
jj  essential  duties  were  neglected,  the  remedy 
1 was  not  of  a kind  to  disturb  peace. 

Preaching  before  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
Guevara,  bishop  of  Mondonedo,  demands, 
-M.ywe  be  angry  with  servants  when  they 
da  not  perform  what  we  command,  and  when 
they  murmur?  I answer.  No.  We  should 
explain  their  fault  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not 
cmrect  themselves,  dismiss  them.”||  Pas- 
mate  language  was  to  be  as  alien  from  the 
fcmily  as  from  the  school. 

• Od.  xxL  49. 

♦ Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  ix.  J Epist.  1. 

1 Dante,  L 7.  llEpUtLir.il. 


We  read  in  the  statutes  of  a synod,  in 
the  year  1247,  that  inquiry  was  to  be  made, 
whether  any  one  was  addicted  to  anger, 
and  if  any  such  were  found,  he  was  to  be 
advised  to  lay  aside  his  rancour.*  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  a penance  of  three 
years  was  imposed  on  persons  who  cherished 
anger.f  Against  impatience  in  the  con- 
duct of  a household  many  excellent  books 
were  provided. I No  thunder  of  words  was 
heard  in  religious  families,  in  which  it  was 
a law  to  speak  in  a soft,  gentle  tone.§ 

“Lo,  when  on  a journey,”  says  St. 
Bonaventura,  teaching  the  shame  of  anger, 
“the  intemperance  of  the  air  sometimes 
afflicts  us,  and  when  we  escape  to  shelter 
we  are  glad,  and  think  of  it  no  more.  So 
should  we  forget  the  detractions  and  in- 
juries of  men.  ”||  Domestic  life,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  then  in  harmony  with 
the  scholastic,  from  which,  if  it  exists  any 
where,  a boy  now  returning  to  his  parents’ 
house  will  often  have  occasion  to  repeat 
the  exclamation  of  the  lad  bred  with  Plato, 
who,  when  he  came  home,  and  heard  his 
father  vhciferating,  cried,  “ I never  wit- 
nessed this  while  I was  with  Plato.”  John 
Francis  says  of  his  uncle,  John  Picus  of 
Mirandula,  “He  was  always  placid  and 
mild ; nothing  could  disturb  him,  and  no 
one  ever  saw  him  angry. ”1F  Such  was  the 
type  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  family  in 
ages  of  faith,  and,  in  one  respect,  that  of 
the  son  might  be  seen  in  Hector,  of  whom 
Helen  says,  in  her  lamentations  at  his 
funeral,  that  during  the  twenty  years  of 
her  residence  in  his  father’s  house,  she 
never  received  from  him  an  insulting  word ; 
and  that  though  others  might  revile  her, 
he  was  always  to  her  like  a father,  gentle 
and  mild.**  Nevertheless,  what  may  6eem 
incredible  to  many,  the  servant  sometimes 
sought  to  have  a froward  master,  and 
courted  sufferings  from  his  bad  temper. 
When  Bourdoise  was  a youth,  he  used  to 
leave  a master  if  he  found  him  kind,  in 
order  to  seek  one  stem  and  difficult,  from 
whom  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  Ill- 
treatment,  ff  Probably  he  had  difficulty  in 
finding  such.  Innumerable  passages  of 
ancient  hooks  enable  us  to  perceive  what 
were  the  delicious  fruits  of  peace  in  the 

• Statute  Eccles.  Cenomanens.  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script.  Collect,  tom.  vii. 
f De  Reined.  Peccat.  tom.  vii. 
j Drexelius,  Gymnas.  Patient  i.  6. 

] Drexelii  de  Unix.  Vitiia  Linguae,  c.  35. 

|]  De  Profectu  Religios.  Lib.  l.  31. 

V Vita  ejus.  ••  xxiv. J 

♦t  Vie  de  Bourdoise,  Liv.  i.  14. 
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houses  of  Catholics  in  ages  of  faith.  Virtue 
and  knowledge,  gentleness  and  love — all 
that  could  make  this  world  a scene  of  de- 
light— were  all  combined  in  them.  Petrarch 
speaks  of  the  sweet  place  where  he  had 
spent  his  days  amidst  his  family.  Such 
was  the  home  to  which  the  scholar  sighed 
to  return,  and  which  the  pilgrim  loved  to 
behold  in  passing ; when,  being  called  to 
tell  his  tale,  like  Ulysses,  he  used  to  come 
after  sun-set  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
sitting  near  the  fire.*  Such  a home  was 
the  Castle  of  Capranica,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Capras,  where  Petrarch  was  received 
to  hospitality,  which  presented  such  a pic- 
ture of  peace,  and  sweetness,  and  concord, 
with  all  the  elegance  of  the  muses,  while 
wars  and  hatred  desolated  all  the  country 
around,  that  he  compares  it  to  roses  and 
lilies  amidst  thoms.f  “ Who  could  believe,” 
he  says,  “ that  Capranica  was  the  residence 
of  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  men  ? 
Orso,  count  of  Anquillora,  tranquil  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  lives  with  his  wife 
in  the  happiest  union,  gives  the  most 
obliging  reception  to  his  guests,  governs 
his  vassals  with  a strictness  tempered  with 
love,  cultivates  the  muses,  and  seeks  the 
society  of  men  of  learning.  Agnes  Colonna, 
his  wife,  is  one  of  those  women  who  can 
only  be  praised  by  a silent  admiration,  so 
much  does  she  rise  above  all  that  can  be 
said  to  her  honour.”  For  the  pilgrim,  it 
is  true,  there  was  a peaceful  roof  provided 
even  in  the  common  hostel,  as  old  charters 
can  attest;  for  in  1394,  Aymon  de  Chisse, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  explained  his  motive 
for  building  in  the  street  Chenoise  a hos- 
pice to  receive  pilgrims  and  poor  travellers 
who  should  pass  that  way,  by  saying,  in 
the  act  of  foundation,  “that  he  wished  the 
building  might  serve  them  for  a port,  in 
which,  amidst  the  agitation  of  their  bad 
fortune,  they  may  taste  calm,  at  least,  for 
a few  moments.  ”J  As  we  see  in  the  tales 
of  Cervantes,  holy  images  and  symbols  of 
peace  were  round  the  hostel  yard : the  very 
inn  was  thus  peaceful.  But  in  the  family 
which  received  the  pilgrim  in  their  villa 
or  their  castle  hall  he  found  the  same  re- 
pose for  his  heart:  there  he  loved  to  sit, 
not  to  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and 
birth,  and  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 
or  else  “ that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow 
talk  which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes 
it  breathes;”  but,  because  sweet  and  sim- 
ple, and  yet  subtle  words,  would  cheer  the 

• Od.  xvii.  570.  f Epist.  ii.  13. 

J Notice  Chron.  ror  let  Evdques  de  Grenoble. 


winter's  night,  and  make  him  love  each 
member  of  that  family;  and  the  fire  would 
Hash  upon  his  face  till  the  day  might  dawn, 
and  make  him  wonder  at  Ins  stay  ; there 
no  smooth  good-breeding,  supplemental 
grace,  with  lean  performance,  aped  the 
work  of  love.  There  he  found,  not  what 
the  poet  dreads — “a  duel  in  the  form  of  a 
debate,  the  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of 
words,  worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of 
rival  swords.”  In  social  intercourse,  argu- 
mentation and  vehemence  were  deprecated 
as  subversive  of  tranquillity,  and  of  the 
serene,  affable  tone  which  should  distin- 
guish it.*  What  he  wished,  was  true. 
The  books  that  had  engaged  their  child- 
hood pleased  them  at  a riper  age,  the  man 
approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy,  and, 
therefore,  they  lived  in  comfort,  and  de- 
light, and  peace.  The  idle  persons  con- 
demned by  the  apostle,  who  went  from 
house  to  house,  talkative  and  indulging  in 
that  curiosity  which  the  ancient  poet  says 
is  always  malevolent, f formed  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  society  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  men  regarded  as  deadly  crimes  de- 
traction and  the  habit  of  looking  into  the 
vices  of  friends,  with  eagle  eyes,  which 
even  the  Gentiles  branded.^ 

“Be  not  inquisitive,”  said  religion; 
“what  is  it  to  you  whether  such  a person 
be  this  or  that,  whether  he  acts  or  says  so? 
You  will  not  have  to  answer  for  others. 
Commit  all  to  God,  who  sees  and  know9 
all,  and  preserve  yourself  in  peace,  and 
send  away  the  agitator  to  agitate  as  much 
as  he  wishes.” 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
cultivation  of  a simple,  tranquil,  and  open 
manner ; and  this  language,  for  manner 
is  also  a language,  and  the  most  persuasive 
of  all,  as  a late  diplomatist  observed,  was 
sure  to  preserve  peace  in  families.  The 
brightness  of  domestic  joy  was  not  over- 
shadowed, therefore,  by  the  presence  of  a 
gloomy  mourner,  talking  of  being  vexed 
of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
conceptions  only  proper  to  himself,  which 
give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  his  behaviour. 
The  men  of  the  ages  of  faith  have  not  to  tell 
us  how  they  spun  a shroud  of  talk  to  hide 
them  from  the  sun  of  this  familiar  life,  and 
that  this  seems  to  be  but  quaint  mockery 
of  all  that  they  would  believe.  The  sweet 
charms  of  domestic  peace  could  rivet  them 
to  home ; their  hope,  besides,  was  not  built 
upon  thft  false  earth's  inconstancy. 

* Petrarch.  Epist.  ix.  10. 

f Plautus,  Stichus,  i.  3.  $ Her.  Sat.  iii. 
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William  Ventura,  writing  in  1310,  in  his 
chronicles  of  Asti,  inserts  his  own  testament, 
and  the  instructions  he  gave  his  sons,  to 
whom  he  says,  “If  you  should  be  troubled  in 
person  or  property,  be  patient  towards  all 
men,  and  do  not,  on  that  account,  cause  sad- 
ness to  your  families ; for  I was  in  many 
troubles,  and  by  patience  the  Lord  delivered 
me ; and,  remember,  that  by  many  tribula- 
tions we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."*  The  feeling  ascribed  to  Philoctetes 
bv  Sophocles,  which  is  so  prevalent  wherever 
the  Catholic  religion  does  not  exist  in  all 
its  force,  leaves  but  few  traces  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ages  of  faith.  From  hours  of 
musing  then  men  drew  forgiveness,  and 
not  & still  greater  abhorrence  of  reconci- 
liation. “ Self-love,”  says  one  of  these  hum- 
ble guides,  “ closes  the  eyes  of  the  mind, 
and  is  the  cause,  and  root,  and  nourish- 
ment of  all  evils.  O Lord  Jesu  Christ, 
Sun,  whence  flow  the  rays  of  love,  how  in- 
sane is  he  who  loves  only  himself  !"f  Thus 
peace  was  with  the  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart.  Differences  of  character  and  of 
graces,  were,  indeed,  in  each  house ; but, 
say  contemporary  writers,  “ peace  was  with 
the  two  lives;  the  discordant  life  was  ab- 
sent from  that  family,  being  neither  with 
Martha  nor  with  Mary,  or,  if  it  was  there 
for  a moment,  on  the  Lord  entering  it 
fled.”  “In  a house  in  which  Christ  is 
received,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “there  ought 
to  be  no  murmurs  of  Martha  complaining 
of  Mary  ; yet  it  is  pious  and  pleasant  that 
it  should  be  Martha  who  complains  of 
Maiy.  and  not  Mary  of  Martha."!  “There 
may  be  differences,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
“such  as  between  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
which  did  not  kill  charity,  or  as  when  you 
| resist  yourself  sometimes  without  hating 
vourself.”§  “Thus  the  apostles,”  says  St. 
j Bonaventura,  “differed  sometimes  from 
! each  other,  as  did  even  the  angels,  as  we 
remark  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. "||  But  the 
| spirit  of  the  Catholic  family  was  one  of 
, universal  kindness.  The  epithet,  my  gentle 
| eon.  my  gentle  mother,  which  men  used 
on  every  occasion,  sheds  a beautiful  light 
on  the  character  of  the  age.  What  domestic 
harmony  breathes  in  the  spiritual  dialogue 
| of  John  Gerson.  addressed  to  his  five  sis- 
ters, in  which  he  speaks  with  such  affection 
of  them,  and  of  his  two  brothers,  and  of 

• Chronic.  Asteose,  157.  ap.  Murat  Rer.  It 
Script.  t<*n.  xi. 

I f Idiot*  Con  temp.  31.  J Sermo  xxxt. 

{ In  Ps.  xxxiii  Enar. 

| Detennwatioues  Quaeitionum  circa  Reg.  S. 
Frmnc.  20. 


their  father  and  mother  !*  Never  was 
natural  affection  so  holy  or  more  intense. 
“Our  life  is  finished,  our  child  is  lost,”  is 
the  exclamation  of  parents  in  one  of  our 
old  books,  arguing  a more  just  affection 
than  those  cries  of  Priam,  who,  in  grief 
for  the  death  of  Hector,  inveighs  against 
his  other  sons,  calling  them  liars  and  evil 
children,  and  wishing  that  they  had  perish- 
ed.! But  religion  soothed  the  gentle  heart, 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  dove  was  the  type 
of  all.  Men  were  gentle  in  every  thing, 
in  disposition,  manner,  desires,  construc- 
tions. That  beauty  of  life,  which  Denys  the 
Carthusian  distinguishes  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Beauty  of  the  World,  w as  found  in 
the  Catholic  family.  Ambrose  Leo  says, 
that  the  people  of  Nola  so  love  beauty 
and  elegance  in  every  thing,  that  even  in 
choosing  names  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
they  select  such  as  are  most  beautiful.! 
Their  hearts,  in  short,  were  the  home  of 
every  amiable  affection  that  makes  peace. 
In  their  writings  they  wish  to  transmit  the 
dear  familiar  name ; in  their  paintings,  as 
we  may  witness  in  the  cloisters  of  Florence, 
they  represent,  for  saints,  their  wives,  and 
sons,  and  fathers;  on  their  tombs  they 
wrish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  peace 
that  they  enjoyed  on  earth.  Thus,  on  that 
of  Guido  de  Rochfort  and  his  wife,  the 
illustrious  Lady  Mary  de  Chambellan,  in 
the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  it  was  said  that  she 
was  a mirror  of  peace,  and  that  the  peace 
of  that  family  was  never  troubled. 

“ Quoncques  entre  eulx  ny  eust  nul  desarroy 

Noise,  on  discord e,  mais  eu  paix,  en  joie 

Et  en  amour,  qui  est  de  tout  bien  mon  joy® 

Ils  ont  vescu  ensemble  tout  leur  temps. “§ 

One  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  tone  of 
peace  and  innocence,  which  was  deemed 
essential  to  domestic  life  in  all  its  relations, 
from  reading  the  beautiful  admonitions  of 
Ratherius  of  Verona,  given  to  all  members 
of  a house,  to  married  persons,  to  children, 
boys,  youths,  and  old  men  :||  and  Dante, 
too,  enables  us  to  collect  what  was  the  in- 
terior of  many  families  in  his  time,  when 
saying  that  youth  has  for  its  portion  obedi- 
ence and  gentleness,  modesty  and  beauty ; 
that  its  ornaments  are  tenderness,  courtesy, 
loyalty,  temperance,  and  strength;  and  that 

* Gerson  is  Opera,  tom.  iii. 

f II  xxiv.  253 

! De  Nola,  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.  ap.  Grer.  Theaaur. 
Ant.  It  tom  ix. 

$ Voyage  de  Deux  Benedict  x 203. 

H Katherii  Ver.  Episcop.  Pneloquiorum,  Lib. 
ii.  ap.  Maitene,  Vet  Script.  Collect  tom.  ix. 
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old  age  is  the  season  for  imparting  what 
ha=*  been  learned,  that  it  is  the  hour  when 
the  rose  opens  and  sheds  its  perfume ; that 
its  properties  are  prudence,  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  affability.* 

In  ages  of  faith,  as  at  present,  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  we  find  families  invested 
with  an  Homeric  and  patriarchal  charac- 
ter, which  argued  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Under  the  paternal  roof  in  the 
house  of  Priam  the  fifty  sons  dwelt  with 
their  wives,  and  the  fifty  daughters  with 
their  husbands.f  Similarly,  in  the  castles 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  France  at  present, 
the  married  children  remained  with  their 
parents. 

“ I only  ask  one  thing,”  said  a young 
French  bridegroom  to  an  Italian  girl  who 
was  to  be  his  wife,  and  my  revered  friend 
Father  de  Geramb  heard  the  words,  “it  is 
that  you  respect  my  father  and  mother,  as 
I respect  them,  and  then  I shall  endeavour 
every  day  of  my  life,  to  render  you  happy.  ”♦ 
What  may  seem  strange  to  some,  discord 
was  not  among  even  the  servants  of  diffe- 
rent masters,  as  in  the  house  of  Lear’s 
daughter.  Daughters  were  then  bred  in 
blessed  Mary’s  school,  of  whom  the  church 
says,  “When  did  she  ever  by  her  coun- 
tenance offend  her  parents?  When  did 
she  dissent  from  her  relatives  ? When  did 
she  disdain  the  humble  ? Nothing  stern 
in  her  eyes,  nothing  harsh  in  her  words, 
nothing  petulant  in  her  tone.”  Filial 
obedience,  I must  repeat  it,  was  deemed  a 
subject  of  historical  importance.  The 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis  praise  Louis  le 
gros,  “because  he  never  in  all  his  life 
caused  the  least  trouble  to  his  father.  ”§ 
Beautiful  is  the  exhortation  of  Wipo  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  to  induce  him  to  be 
ever  grateful  to  his  pious  mother,  who  had 
taken  such  care  to  have  him  well  instructed. 
He  says  to  him, 

“ Cum  valeas  alios  acquirers  semper  amicos 
Mater  in  hac  vita  non  plus  tibi  venerit  ulla.”(] 

The  respect  due  to  the  elder  members  of 
each  family  was  maintained  by  the  positive 
authority  of  religion,  rather  than  by  any 
general  reasoning  like  that  of  Pythagoras.^ 
Legislators  even  in  a paternal  way  enforced 
it.  The  ancient  law  of  Berne  provided  that 


the  grandmother  should  have  the  best  place 
at  the  fire-side  and  that  if  a married  man 
continued  to  reside  with  his  mother,  he 
should  always  resign  to  her  the  best  place 
every  where.*  This  respect  was  shown 
after  death. 

On  All  Souls’  eve  it  was  the  custom  to  place 
chairs  round  the  fire,  and  to  leave  them 
vacant  for  those  who  used  to  occupy  tliem  .f 
I have  found  in  ancient  noble  French 
families  the  memory  still  fresh,  of  sons  and 
daughters  who  when  themselves  aged,  would 
always  remain  standing,  till  their  fathers 
and  mothers  were  seated.  “He  who  wishes 
to  lead  a tranquil  life,”  says  Cardan,  “ must 
above  all  things  have  a well-constituted 
house.  ”J  Religion  secured  this  for  men. 

I would  rather  not  be  an  emperor  and  an 
humble  son,  than  an  emperor  and  undutiful 
son.  Such  were  the  words  of  an  emperor  s 
son;  and  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, after  citing  them  to  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II.,  adds,  “I  wish  you  knew 
how  sweet,  how  delightful  a thing  it  is  to 
have,  and  having,  to  venerate  parents.  This 
most  sweet  delight  is  often  not  appreciated 
until  parents  are  lost.”§  Richard  I.  felt 
this  on  his  death-bed  when  he  ordered  that 
his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Fonteverau  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  as  if  to 
implore  his  forgiveness.  Great  advance- 
ment did  not  interrupt  the  sweet  charities 
of  familiar  life;  mark  an  instance  : — Master 
Peter  de  Vineis  to  his  most  pious  mother, 
her  most  devout  son  wisheth  the  constancy 
of  the  subjection  of  her  children.  “ Re- 
turning to  conscience,  I recognise  that  not 
for  my  merits  hath  the  divine  clemency 
exalted  poor  me,  and  of  soft  clay  formed 
me,  when  it  granted  me  a fit  place  in  the 
imperial  court,  and  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prince ; for  God  had  respect  to  the 
humility  of  my  mother,  his  hand-maiden, 
and  of  my  poor  little  sister,  leading  hi  therto 
a sorrowful  life  : because  he  wished  by  me 
his  servant  to  dispel  their  poverty.  Salu- 
brious admonitions  are  kindled,  theiefore, 
dear  mother,  before  the  eyes  of  my  mind, 
and  thus  I will  conduct  myself  hum  t>ly  as 
long  as  I live,  that  in  all  good  works  I may 
please  God  and  all  good  men.|| 

Filial  love  followed  men  to  the  clo:  sfcers. 
Hermannis  Contractus,  the  monk  of  lleich- 
naw,  though  his  chronicle  is  but  a short 


• Ozanam,  Easai  sur  la  Phil,  de  Dante,  161. 
t II-  vi.  | Pllerinage,  Ac.  ii.  209. 

« Ad  an.  1108. 

I)  Wiponii  Pang.  ap.  Caniaii  Lecftiones  Antiq. 
tom.  iii. 

1 Jaqblich  de  Pyth.  vita,  8. 
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I chronological  view  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  from  Adam  to  his  own  time,  inserts 
| at  great  length  an  account  of  his  own 
l mothers  death.  “This  year,”  saith  he, 
**  1052.  my  mother  Hiltrud,  wife  of  Count 
I Wolfrad,  a pious,  mild,  liberal,  and  religious 
| woman,  made  her  devout  and  happy  transit 
from  this  miserable  life,  in  her  sixty-first 
year.  She  was  buried  at  Aleshausen, 
under  the  chapel  of  St  Udalric,  and  I 
| placed  these  lines  upon  her  tomb. 

* Mater  egenorum,  apes  auxiliumque  suorum : 
Religion  e pioe  prse  cunctis  fovit  amicos : 
Cunctis  morigeram  se  dedit  et  placidam, 
Atque  manens  mitis,  patiens,  ac  nescia  litis 
Complacuit  mundo,  O utinamque  Deo, 

Crede  panegyric  is  Don  hcc  me  fingere  ranis, 
Nec  znatrem  verbis  toll  ere  falsidicis: 

Console  rumorem  quaquaversum  popnl&rem, 
Dictaqne  de  veris  paocula,  certus  eris.*”* 

' The  monk  of  the  middle  ages  can  give 
hot  one  line  to  relate  the  fall  of  empires ; 
he  devotes  a page  to  commemorate  his 
mother.  Fraternal  love  has  left  many 
j traces.  Thus  in  the  cathedral  of  Laon,  on 
the  tomb  of  Reinold  and  Hildegard  his 
; sister,  were  these  verses : 

M la  vita  cari,  post  mortem  hie  quoque  juncti ; 
i Has  nec  mors  dirimit,  quos  humus  una  tegit. 

1 Hi  duo  di versa s tenuerunt  ordine  vitas, 
i Vir  specula  tivam,  femina  pragmaticam. 

Hos  igitnr  tibimet  pariter  conjungere  caio 
Mon  dedigneris,  Christe  redemptor.  Amen.Hf 

We  have  before  seen  what  a part  obedi- 
' cnee  from  a sense  of  duty  played  in  Catholic 
society.  Belial,  the  Demon’s  name,  was 
known  to  signify  without  a yoke,  or  without 
! a master,  because  “as  far  as  he  can,”  says 
J St  Bon&ventura,  “ he  resists  Him  to  whom 
1 he  ought  to  be  subject.”!  One  chapter  of 
1 St.  Bonaventura’s  tract  on  the  six  wings  of 
■ the  seraphim,  is  entitled,  “qui  sunt  qui 
magistro  non  indigent  Since  it  is  rare,” 
he  concludes,  “ to  find  such,  there  are  but 
| Sew  who  should  live  without  the  yoke  of 
I obedience.  Therefore,  they  who  preside 
1 over  others,  ought  to  have  others  over  them, 
whom  they  may  obey,  up  to  the  chief  pon- 
tiff himself!  who  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ.” 
Here  then  evidently  was  great  provision 
for  peace  in  the  family,  and  in  the  state. 
Moreover,  the  practices  of  religion  secured 
, the  tranquillity  of  the  house.  To  represent 
the  occupations  of  life  at  the  present  day, 

| where  the  manners  of  faith  have  perished, 

j * Herm.  Coot.  Chronic,  ap.  Canisii  Lect  Antiq. 

Itoa.  m. 

♦ Voyage  de  Deux  Benedict  46. 
t Contend.  TheoL  Vent.  Lib.  ii.  26. 


the  shield  of  Achilles  would  be  quite  suffi 
cient.  War,  ambuscades,  marriages,  feasts, 
lawsuits,  plunder,  agriculture,  the  harvest 
and  vintage,  song  and  dancing,  fill  up 
completely  the  circle.  In  ages  of  faith  W€ 
must  recollect  men  had  other  exercises, 
more  redolent  of  tranquillity.  We  have 
before  remarked  that  the  very  construction 
of  houses  indicated  thoughtful,  and  we 
may  here  add,  peaceful  habits.  Sometimes 
an  inscription  expressly  proclaimed  that 
the  family  was  in  a deep  religious  sense  at 
peace.  Thus  over  the  door  of  a house  in 
the  eighth  century,  there  were  these  beauti- 
ful lines : 

“ Qui  ASgyptios  agni  dudum  de  sanguine  poatea 
Signavit,  nostros  aignat  et  ipse  Deus.'** 

In  the  description  of  the  hotel  of  St 
Paul,  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
V.  we  read  of  “ the  great  chamber  of  retreat,” 
and  also  of  “the  chamber  of  study.”  In 
the  apartment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
there  was  a cabinet,  which  was  called  “ the 
retreat  where  Monsieur  Louis  de  France 
says  his  Hours.”!  That  interior  life  in- 
dicated by  the  mere  plan  and  form  of  these 
ancient  houses,  whether  isolated  in  the 
country  or  in  cities,  bespeaks  the  calm 
which  is  so  remarkkble  in  ancient  writings. 
In  those  long  galleries,  those  vaulted 
chambers,  those  turrets,  those  solemn 
chapels,  those  obscure  passages  leading  to 
some  secret  room,  where  the  winds  seemed 
to  bear  sweet  music  when  they  breathed 
through  the  dim  lattice,  men  of  former 
times  found  a peace  which  the  world  with- 
out could  seldom  give.  Here  was  facility 
for  recollection,  gravity,  and  silence.  On 
the  window  of  a house  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  were  these  verses  in- 
scribed : 

“ Ne  David  gr&b&tum  tentator  callidus  intret 
Signetur  Domini  ista  fenestra  manu. 

Quadras  evangelii  defendat  numerus  omne 
Corpus  et  in  terras  cunctipotens  anixnam.”$ 

Where  the  chapel  was  not  part  of  the 
edifice,  access  to  the  sanctuary  was  always 
near.  From  the  old  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Flanders  at  Bruges,  those  princes  could 
pass  through  upper  halls  under  the  same 
roof  to  the  church  of  St.  Donat,  in  which 
Charles  the  Good  was  murdered,  at  one 
side,  and  to  the  chapel  of  the  holy  blood 

+ Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script  vi. 
f Michelet,  iii.  486. 
j Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  vi. 
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at  the  other.  In  each  house  every  night, 
God  was  implored  to  send  his  holy  angels 
to  dwell  in  it,  and  to  keep  its  inhabitants 
in  peace : and  the  angels  being  of  the 
school  of  Him  who  loves  peace,  as  Peter  of 
Blois  says,  “being  themselves  heralds  of 
peace,  sons  of  peace,  were  known  to  require 
above  all  things  peace  and  concord,  so  that 
St.  Peter  desiring  the  peace  of  the  angelic 
society,  said,  4 above  all  things  have  mutual 
charity.’  "*  Of  this  domestic  peace  in  ages 
of  faith,  the  basis  no  doubt  was  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  on  which  we  before  dwelt,  and 
the  sacramental  character  with  which  the 
conjugal  state  was  invested.  The  diploma 
granted  by  William,  King  of  Sicily,  to 
his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry,  King 
of  England,  begins  with  these  words,  44  the 
conjugal  bond  is  made  venerable  by  the 
altitude  of  the  sacrament,  that  it  may  bind 
more  strongly  among  other  goods  of  peace, 
the  concord  of  human  things. As  the 
church  says  in  an  ancient  formula,  “ society 
was  constituted  by  that  nuptial  benediction 
which  alone  has  not  been  rescinded  either 
by  the  penalty  of  original  sin  or  by  the 
sentence  of  the  deluge.”*  In  these  ages 
of  retiring  virtue,  marriage  was  a yoke  of 
love,  as  the  church  wished  it  to  be,  and  as 
our  Shakspeare  says, 

44  A pattern  of  celestial  peace.*4 

The  type  of  wedlock  then  was  witnessed  in 
Duke  Louis  of  Thuringia  and  St.  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  Montalembert  compares  the  pic- 
ture winch  Dante  gives  of  a celestial  mar- 
riage, saying,  “their  concord  and  glad 
looks,  wonder  and  love,  and  sweet  regard, 
gave  birth  to  holv  thoughts. ”§  On  thrones 
men  beheld  the  loving  unions  of  St.  Louis 
and  his  Marguerite,  of  Edward  I.  and  his 
Eleonora.  “They  who  are  married,”  says 
Denis  the  Carthusian,  44  should  entertain 
for  each  other  a fourfold  love : spiritual, 
from  a consideration  of  the  sacramental 
bond ; natural,  from  the  similarity  of  nature, 
or  from  regard  to  their  personal  qualities, 
or  natural  gifts  ; social,  in  consideration  of 
the  pleasure  of  their  mutual  conversation  ; 
and  even  common  or  ordinary,  according 
to  the  sentence  of  St.  Thomas  wrho  says, 

4 that  it  may  be  lawful  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  God.’  "|  The  church  could 
reckon  so  securely  upon  these  fruits,  that 
we  find  it  was  a constant  practice  in  the 

• Pet.  Bles.  Sermo  xxxix. 
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middle  ages,  to  terminate  discords  by  a 
marriage.  “ One  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  marriage,”  says  Denis  the  Carthusian, 
“is,  that  it  often  extinguishes  enmities 
between  kings  and  princes,  and  others, 
appeasing  troubles,  and  thus  saving  whole 
provinces.”* 

Shakspeare  8 friar  knew  this  well,  and, 
therefore,  when  he  first  hears  of  Romeo  s 
love  for  Juliet,  he  anticipates  a peace  be- 
tween their  rival  houses : 


44  Come,  young  warerer,  come  go  with  me, 

In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be ; 

For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 

To  turn  your  household's  rancour  to  pure  love." 

Thus  Friar  John,  of  Vicenza,  ordained, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  a marriage  between 
the  Lady  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Lord  Al- 
beric,  of  Rom  ana,  and  Rainald,  son  of  the 
marquis  of  Este,  which  measure  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  praise  by  the  crowd, 
who  were  present  when  he  proposed  itf 
A bloody  feud  having  divided  the  house 
of  the  counts  of  Landsberg,  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  prepared  to  terminate  it  by  a 
marriage. J The  letter  of  the  college  of 
cardinals  to  the  princes  of  Italy,  desiring 
them  to  receive  with  honour  the  Princess 
dementia,  the  betrothed  of  Charles  of  Sa- 
lerno, on  her  passage,  begins  thus  : 44  The 
Apostolic  See  revolving  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  preparing  quiet  as  far  as  it  can  for  the 
Christian  people,  that  they  may  dwell  in 
secure  tabernacles,  and  may  rest  in  opulent 
repose,  hath  advisedly  provided  fora  union 
bv  the  bond  of  affinity  between  the  two 
illustrious  sons  of  the  Church,  Rodulph 
and  Charles,  Kings  of  the  Romans  and  of 
Sicily,  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
Christianity,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  will  be  promoted  by 
their  concord  and  unanimity.”§  In  131*2 
it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  the  citizens 
of  Brescia,  that  to  preserve  peace  between 
the  noble  families  that  had  been  so  long  at 
variance  under  the  banners  of  Guelph  and 
Gibelline,  the  daughters  of  the  former 
should  be  married  to  the  sons  of  the  latter, 
and  the  sons  of  the  latter  to  the  daughters 
of  the  former.  Then  the  son  of  Bertolus 
de  Madiis  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Federico  de  Griffis,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  same  Bertolus  to  Gerard  de  Bruxati, 
whose  son  was  given  to  the  daughter  of  j 
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I Peter  de  Yseo.  Many  other  marriages  were 

I I then  celebrated  for  the  same  object.*  Again 
! in  1334.  in  consequence  of  a discord  which 
■ existed  between  the  marquises  of  Boscho 
| and  the  Malaspinas,  the  Lady  Agnes, 

; daughter  of  Lord  William  de  Boscho,  was 

given  in  marriage  to  Lord  Frederic  Malas- 
pina.f  In  the  year  1244,  the  government 
of  Bologna,  we  read,  made  peace  between 
i many  of  the  citizens,  as  between  the  Dal- 
finos  and  the  Malatachos,  the  Torellis  and 
the  Andalos.  the  Griffonis  and  the  same 
Andalos,  and  many  others,  for  which  pur- 
pose many  marriages  were  made.J  In 
1258,  Lord  Albert  of  Dalfino  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Ecceline  de  Torelli, 
“and  on  this  occasion,”  adds  the  historian, 
“the  two  last  from  being  enemies  were 
made  friends.”  Similarly  in  1200,  many 
other  marriages  were  made  between  rival 
! and  hostile  houses,  in  order  to  promote 
||  peace.§  Another  writer,  in  1330,  says, 

I “that  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia,  who,  ig- 
1 noble  as  well  as  noble,  have  all  their 
peculiar  family  emblems,  never  contract 
marriages  between  persons  of  the  same 
race,  but  that  it  is  their  custom  always 
to  marry  into  strange  families,  whether 
of  equal  or  unequal  rank,  and  to  con- 
tract such  alliance  with  persons  of  rival 
or  hostile  houses,  in  order  to  possess 
or  preserve  peace.”||  “ In  the  time  of  the 
1 Emperor  Conrad  II.  William  Marchesella, 
of  the  family  of  the  Adelards,  was  chief  of 

1*  one  of  the  parties  in  Ferrara,  Taurellus 
Salinguerra  being  head  of  the  adverse.  After 
his  return  from  the  holy  land,  William 
n having  no  offspring,  adopted  as  his  heiress, 

{ Marchesalla,  the  infant  daughter  of  his 
* brother  Adelard.  Then  wishing  to  pro- 
1 vide  lovingly  for  the  safety  and  peace  of 
1 the  republic  of  Ferrara,  lest  it  should  be 
( torn  by  discords  and  wars,  he,  by  his  testa- 
t went,  which  I have  seen,  and  which  is 
■ i deposited  in  my  hands,”  says  the  historian, 

I **delivered  his  adopted  heiress,  not  yet  seven 
!|  years  old,  to  the  guardianship  of  Taurello, 
ij  the  chief  of  the  adverse  party,  as  the  future 
spouse  of  his  son.”1F  Petrus  Cellensis 
writes  as  follows  to  a cardinal : “ All  things 
t that  are  done  in  the  chinch  of  God,  are  to 

1 • Jacob.  Malvecii  Chronic.  Brixianum,  ix.  26. 
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be  adapted  to  the  great  rule  left  by  Christ 
for  all  Catholic  fathers,  which  declares  that 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  included 
in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour ; 
therefore,  venerable  father,  dispensations 
are  not  unworthily  granted  for  a greater 
and  better  recompence.  We  wish  you  to 
know  what  evils  and  what  slaughter  of 
men  have  afflicted  our  lands  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  of  certain  noble  men,  Count 
Vischard  de  Ruzeius  and  the  Count  Re- 
censis  and  Hugo  de  Petripont.  Innume- 
rable men  have  been  slain  or  taken  captive. 
Religious  houses  have  been  plundered,  and 
other  evils  caused.  At  length,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  good,  and  wise,  and  religious 
men,  they  are  disposed  to  contract  marriages 
amongst  themselves,  that,  at  least  by  those 
ties,  they  may  be  induced  to  keep  peace. 
Therefore,  let  your  discretion  judge  whether 
the  obstacles  on  account  of  consanguinity 
ought  not  to  be  removed  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  pope,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
putting  an  end  to  so  many  evils.”*  Thus 
it  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  men  in  ages  of  faith,  that 
marriage  could  be  any  thing  but  a source 
and  bond  of  amity  and  peace ; in  fact,  the 
influence  was  not  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate family.  “One  of  the  benefits  of 
marriage,”  says  Denis  the  Carthusian,  “is 
that  it  extends  and  secures  friendship 
between  many  persons,  since  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  young  man  and  woman  are 
thus  brought  to  love  one  another  as  con- 
nections.”! So  in  an  ancient  formula  the 
church  says  in  blessing  the  bride,  “Floreati9 
rerum  praesentium  copiis,  fructificetis  de- 
center in  filiis,  gaudeatis  perenniter  cum 
amicis.”J  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara  speaks 
of  his  resolution  not  to  repeat  his  visits  to 
a house  where  he  was  received  with  such 
maigre  looks,  that  he  left  it  quite  confused, 
repeating  the  words,  “ quia  faciem  frigoris 
ejus  quis  sustinebit?”  Such  were  not 
domestic  manners  in  his  time : the  Catholic 
wife  of  the  ages  of  faith  was  not  like 
the  spectral  lady  of  Aprigny,  who  presents 
to  every  one  a frozen  hand  ; wherever  she 
appeared,  there  were  the  sweet  fruits  of 
peace.  “ It  is  natural,”  says  an  ancient 
German  law,  “that  woman  should  protect 
whatever  is  pursued.  A wolf  even  who 
should  seek  refuge  near  a woman,  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  live  for  her  love.”§  Perhaps 
it  was  from  this  sentiment  that  by  ancient 
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laws  the  house  was  an  asylum,  sacred  as  a 
church.  44  If  a man  be  pursued  by  an 
armed  man  to  the  house  of  another,”  says 
the  law  of  Augsbourg,  44  or  even  to  the 
stable,  the  armed  man  will  have  outraged 
the  master  of  that  house ; and  if  he  enter, 
the  outrage  will  be  more  serious  still.” 
“To  enable  her  husband  to  live  pacifically 
and  with  delectation,”  says  Denis  the  Car- 
thusian, 44  is  the  office  of  a good  wife  ; and 
it  is  a great  happiness  for  her  when  she 
has  a pacific  husband  : so  before  contract- 
ing marriage,  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  disposition  of  both  parties  relative 
to  their  love  of  peace.”*  This  harmony 
of  families  can  be  collected  even  from  the 
old  charters  of  foundations,  which  so  often 
specify,  that  they  are  granted  at  the  desire, 
or  even  by  the  order  of  mothers  or  wives. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  a donation  to  the  Car- 
thusians of  Chalais,  we  read,  “the  seal 
of  Count  Guigo  d’Albon,  who  made  this 
donation ; the  seal  of  Matilda,  who  ordered 
this  donation  to  be  made.”  It  was  this 
Princess  Matilda  who  persuaded  her  hus- 
band, the  same  Count  Guigo  d’Albon  to 
make  peace  with  St  Hugues,  bishop  of 
Grenoble.  Thus  again  in  the  letters  of 
foundation  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  we 
read,  “I  Humbert  de  Miribel,  together 
with  Odo  a^d  others  who  have  jurisdiction 
here:”  and  these  are  Pontius  and  Boso, 
at  the  prayers  and  intervention  of  their 
mother. 

Pictures  of  the  domestic  peace  resulting 
from  love  in  marriage,  abound  in  our 
ancient  books  and  monuments.  Witness 
these  ancient  crosses  and  priories,  erected 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased husbands  and  wives  rested  for  a 
moment  on  their  way  to  the  grave.  The 
priory  of  the  holy  cross  between  the  castles 
of  Eu  and  Treport,  was  founded  by  Robert, 
count  of  Eu,  in  memory  of  the  body  of 
Beatrix,  his  wife,  having  been  laid  down 
there  while  the  bearers  rested.  The  chro- 
nicles of  St.  Denis  abound  with  examples 
which  occur  incidentally,  and  the  simpli- 
city with  which  they  describe  the  grief  of 
the  survivor  is  often  affecting.  44  Elle  ne 
vesqui  que  un  pou  de  temps,  ne  n’ot 
oncques  puis  joie  en  son  cuer.”f  Such  is 
the  style  of  these  passages,  of  which  we 
saw  instances  in  a former  book.  We  ob- 
served also  before,  that  love  was  proclaimed 
in  affectionate  terms  upon  tombs.  What 
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testimonies  to  conjugal  affection  do  we 
find  on  sepulchres  in  the  beautiful  regions 
of  Italy,  which  are  so  many  proofs  of  the 
domestic  peace  that  had  reigned  in  these 
delicious  villas ! On  one  at  Sorentum,  John 
Orificins  thus  speaks : 

“ Hen  mihi  quas  lacrimas  conjux  gemitnsque 
dolenti 

Linquis ! qiios  reliquos  ad  mea  damna  dies  ? 

At  tantum  lac  rim  re  tristes  gem  i unique  valebant 

Dum  felix  tecum  oondar  in  hoc  tumulo.”* 

Charles  Schott  styles  the  tomb  of  his 
wife  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brus- 
sels, “a  monument  of  love  and  sorrow.” 
After  stating  her  premature  death,  he  adds : 
“Vel  homo  non  sit,  vel  seternum  doleret! 
Ego  certe  divulsam  a me  animam  non  prios 
lugere  desinam,  quam  mihi  cum  ea  peren- 
nare  detur  in  ccelis  cum  qua  ne  annare 
quidem  datum  in  terrie.”  On  the  tomb 
of  the  very  illustrious  princess  Lady  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Maximilian,  after- 
wards king  of  the  Romans,  we  read,  “Four 
years  and  nine  months  did  she  live  with 
her  husband  graciously  and  in  great  love.” 
In  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  was  the 
tomb  of  Catherine  Nogaret  de  la  Valette, 
on  which  was  an  affecting  epitaph,  stating 
that  her  husband,  Henry,  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
through  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a sweet 
and  holy  wife,  renounced  the  world  and 
devoted  himself  to  God  in  the  order  of 
Capuchins,  in  which  he  died,  as  frere 
Ange,  in  1008,  in  his  forty-first  year. 
Collections  of  letters  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony. Truly  affecting  is  that  of  Einhard, 
to  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  relating  the 
death  of  his  wife  ;f  and  that  of  Don  Antonio 
Guevara,  bishop  of  Mondonedo,'  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  to  console  the  com- 
mander Angulo  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
Aldonca,  whom  he  advises  to  go  to  com- 
munion, to  visit  hospitals,  moderate  his 
expressions  of  grief,  and  set  more  value 
on  being  a true  Catholic  than  a disconso- 
late widower.  What  affection  was  evinced 
by  Henrietta  de  Savoy,  when  the  idea  of 
losing  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
caused  her  a sickness  which  terminated  in 
death  before  his  obsequies  were  celebrated, 
so  that  they  were  both  carried  together  to 
the  same  vault  in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons. 
Vittoria  Colonna,  daughter  of  Fabricio,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  Ferdinand  d’Ava- 
los,  marquis  of  Pescaro,  renounced  the 
world  in  the  full  lustre  of  her  beauty,  and 
consecrated  her  talents  to  celebrate  his 
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memory.  The  chivalrous  romances,  as  the  visit  was  then  declared;  whereupon 
pictures  of  real  manners,  might  supply  the  abbess  cast  down  her  eyes  and  re- 
abundant  testimony.  What  conjugal  love  mained  silent  for  a long  time,  as  if  in 
in  that  of  Gilion  de  Trasignyes,  where  the  doubt.  But  when  the  youth  persevered 
messenger  is  afraid  to  announce  abruptly  more  and  more  in  his  petition,  that  vene- 
fco  the  wife  the  return  of  her  husband  rable  lady  said,  “ It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
from  the  holy  land,  “lest  she  should  die  give  her  to  any  one  without  the  counsel 
through  joy  as  others  have  died.”  and  permission  of  her  parents,  of  whose 

It  will  not  be  wandering  from  our  path  intentions  we  are  ignorant.  This  only  we 
■ if  we  select  a narrative  from  an  ancient  can  say,  that  from  our  part,  by  the  will  of 
history  that  may  show  in  what  manner  God,  there  shall  be  no  obstacle  to  your 
these  marriages,  which  were  so  productive  of  nuptials;  for  we  have  long  heard  of  the 
delicious  peace,  were  originally  contrived,  excellence  of  your  house,  and  this  visit 
Let  us,  then,  hear  a chronicle  relative  to  confirms  what  we  have  heard.”  The  con- 
Henry  I.,  king  of  Germany.  The  duke  sent  was  soon  obtained,  and  Henry  led 
Otho.  deliberating  with  his  wife,  the  venera-  her  into  Saxony  to  Walohusen,  where  the 
ble  matron  Hathawic,  respecting  the  choice  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  joy. 
of  a wife  for  their  youngest  son  Henry,  who  Who  can  describe  the  peace,  the  purity, 
was  beloved  by  every  one  for  his  virtues,  and  the  Christian  graces  of  this  happy 
it  was  reported  to  them  that  in  the  con-  house.  The  history  which  records  its  virtue 
vent  of  Herivord  there  was  a maiden  by  was  written,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  St. 
name  Matilda,  noble,  virtuous,  and  fair.  Henry.  “0  blessed  pair,”  exclaims  the 
She  was  descended  from  Witikind,  and  her  author,  “ who  were  united  not  alone  in 
parents  were  Count  Thietric  and  Reinbilda,  flesh,  but  in  one  mind  and  one  spirit, 
a Dane.  This  count’s  mother  being  the  prompt  to  every  good  work.  The  one  love 
, abbess  of  Herivord,  had  received  the  girl  of  Christ  was  in  them  the  same  love  for 
i to  be  educated  in  sacred  readings  and  their  neighbour — the  same  compassion  for 
' manual  work.  Duke  Otho,  therefore,  hav-  their  subjects.  Persisting  thus  in  great 
j ing  heard  of  her  merit,  sent  his  son  Henry  prosperity  and  peace,  they  desired  by  the 
; to  the  convent,  along  with  Count  Thietmar  inspiration  of  God  Almighty  to  construct 
j his  master,  in  order  that  he  should  judge  monasteries,  thus  diffusing  peace  around 
1 1 for  himself.  So  he  chose  a number  of  them.  If  she  heard  that  any  one  was 
t handsome  youths  to  accompany  his  son,  in  oppressed  or  imprisoned  for  crime,  or  by 
order  that  he  might  proceed  more  boldly,  popular  trial  condemned'to  death,  she  had 
On  approaching  the  convent  they  pitched  no  cheerfulness  until  she  had  appeased 
tents  in  a field,  while  a few  of  them,  as  if  the  king’s  anger;  and  if  she  ever  was  dis- 
for  the  sake  of  prayer,  entered  the  church,  missed  unheard,  the  king  on  retiring  would 
There  they  saw  the  maiden,  sitting  within,  tremble  at  the  words,  ‘With  whatjudg- 
holding  a psalter  in  her  hand,  most  de-  ment  you  judge,  you  shall  be  judged.’ 
corously  and  reverentially  clad.  Henry,  When  on  his  death-bed  at  Memleben,  he 
greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  so  beautiful  said  to  her,  ‘ 0 faithful  and  heaved  one, 
a person,  forbad  his  companions  to  mention  we  thank  Christ  that  you  survive  us.  How 
lor  what  purpose  they  had  come.  Then  often  have  you  mitigated  our  anger,  re- 
wtuming  to  the  tents  where  the  other  called  us  from  iniquity  to  justice,  and 
youths  were  waiting  for  them,  Henry  put  admonished  us  to  show  compassion  on  the 
on  his  princely  attire,  and  so  came  back  to  oppressed !’  When  she  saw  that  he  was 
the  church  with  all  his  train.  On  asking  dead,  she  prostrated  herself  in  prayer,  and 
permission  to  speak  with  the  abbess,  she  then  rising  up,  asked  if  any  one  were  still 

icame  forth  and  received  them  all  graciously,  fasting  who  could  say  mass  for  the  soul  of 
After  the  first  salutations  she  led  young  her  Lord.  Adeldac,  a priest,  answered, 
Henry  and  the  count  into  her  chamber,  ‘ Lady,  we  have  not  yet  tasted  any  thing.’ 
»d  there  conversed  with  them.  The  The  venerable  queen  then  took  off  two 
ywuh  taking  courage,  began  to  inquire  bracelets,  which  in  general  could  never  be 
■wpecting  the  maiden’s  age,  and  lastly  removed  without  the  aid  of  a smith ; but 
wrested  leave  to  see  her ; who,  being  on  this  occasion  they  seemed  to  yield  to  a 
*»Qai  by  the  abbess,  appeared  before  them  touch  ; and  giving  them  to  him,  she  said, 
'•ith  all  her  chaste  virginal  modesty,  and  ‘Take  this  gold  and  say  mass  of  the  dead.’ 
• lereue  lovely  countenance,  in  which  were  As  long  as  she  lived  afterwards  she  used 
*»eetly  laid  the  colours  of  the  lily  and  the  to  show  great  favour  to  this  priest,  never 
***•  Without  further  delay  the  object  of  losing  the  remembrance  that  if  ‘ ^ 
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who  first  sung  mass  for  the  soul  of  King 
Henry ; and  for  the  same  reason  she  finally  | 
prevailed  on  her  son,  the  Emperor  Otho  I., 
to  make  him  a bishop.  In  presence  of  the 
dead  body  she  then  exhorted  her  two  sons, 
Otho  and  Henry,  to  union  and  peace, 
reminding  them  of  what  is  said  in  the 
gospel  respecting  the  exaltation  of  the 
humble  and  the  humiliation  of  the  proud. 
As  a widow  she  was  a model  of  all  sanctity. 
At  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  she  used 
to  rise  and  enter  the  church ; and  before 
the  cock  crew  she  used  to  finish  the  whole 
psalter,  if  the  nights  were  not  short.  No 
one  ever  saw  her  idle  from  good  works. 
She  was  mild  and  pacific,  quick  to  com- 
passion, judging  no  one,  condemning  no 
one,  rendering  to  no  one  evil  for  evil,  but 
enduring  all  things  with  untroubled  love. 
She  used  to  minister  to  the  cock  who  an- 
nounced day,  to  call  up  the  faithful  to 
serve  Christ ; nor  did  she  forget  the  singing 
birds,  for  whom  she  used  to  scatter 
crumbs  under  the  trees  in  the  name  of 
their  Creator.  She  used  to  take  always 


candles  and  food  in  her  chariot,  to  dis- 
tribute to  oratories  and  to  the  poor ; and 
in  winter  great  fires  used  to  be  lighted  and 
kept  up  all  the  night,  both  in  houses  and 
in  the  open  air,  that  every  wanderer  might 
have  warmth  at  need,  and  a light  to  direct 
his  steps.”* 

Such  details  are  seldom  given  by  modern 
| historians  of  the  middle  ages.  A few  sati- 
rical verses  of  licentious  troubadours  must 
set  at  rest,  according  to  their  report,  the 
question  respecting  the  peace  of  domestic 
life.  Their  pages  are  to  record,  not  these 
sweet  and  lovely  scenes  within  the  paternal 
dwelling,  but,  as  Homer  says,  “ slaughter 
and  blood,  and  the  groans  of  men.  ” Yet 
when  such  was  the  pacific  order  within  in- 
numerable families  we  should  be  justified 
already  in  concluding  that  in  those  days  * 
flourished  justice  and  abundance  of  peace,  j 
In  fact,  the  Church,  in  her  office  of  the  j 
dead,  seems  to  look  back  at  this  tranquillity  j 
of  domestic  life,  as  if  dying  men  might  | 
grieve  to  leave  it  “ non  aspiciam  hominem  j 
ultra,  et  habitatorem  quietis.”  j 


CHAPTER  VI. 


UT  not  within  the  family  alone 
was  peace  in  these  ages  found. 
The  whole  community,  more  or 
less,  felt  the  influence ; for 
wherever  the  Catholic  Church 
has  children,  there  must  be  peace,  since 
love  is  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  them  : 
and,  therefore,  St.  Thomas  says,  that  the 
mere  view  of  the  order  of  Christian  states 
causes  harmony  and  sweetness  of  mind.* 
“All  who  are  made  new  in  Christ,”  says 
St.  Augustin,  “sing  what  the  psalmist 
terms  a new  song ; and  this  is  the  song  of 
peace,  this  is  the  song  of  charity.  No  one 
who  separates  himself  from  the  alliance  of 
the  saints  sings  this  new  song : for  he 
follows  the  old  animosity,  not  the  new 
charity,  which  is  peace,  the  spiritual  bond, 
the  edifice  of  living  stones.  He  bears  the 
thorns  of  dissension,  not  the  fruits  of  love: 

• Da  Reg.  Princ.  iv.  3. 


therefore,  his  song  is  old : he  has  grown 
old  amongst  his  enemies : he  has  not  been 
renewed  by  grace.  ”f  The  virtues  which 
are  exclusively  found  in  the  garden  of  the 
Church,  or  wliich  only  as  forced  exotics 
can  be  seen  elsewhere,  are  all  the  delicious 
graces  which  St.  Paul  terms  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  charity,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
benignity,  goodness,  longanimity,  meek- 
ness, faith,  modesty ; opposed  to  enmities 
and  contentions,  emulations,  angers,  quar- 
rels, dissentious  sects,  envyings,  homicides: 
and  if  any  one  should  think  that  this  con- 
tradicts what  we  before  advanced  respecting 
the  noble  and  magnanimous  character  of 
Catholic  morality,  let  him  be  told  that, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  middle 
ages,  “the  desire  of  human  glory,”  to  use 

• Vita  Mathildis  Reginas,  ap.  Leibnitx  Script 
Brunsvic.  Must.  tom.  i. 

f la  Pa.  cxlix.  En. 
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I the  words  of  St  Thomas,  “takes  away 
|'  greatness  of  mind  that  “meekness  be- 
longs to  heroic  virtue  and  peace  to 
I youth,  because  the  Catholic  religion  in 
some  degree  leads  to  a restoration  of  the 
state  of  innocence ; and,  therefore,  the 
i chronicles  of  St  Denis,  alluding  to  St. 

Louis,  say,  “The  king,  because  he  was 
i young  and  gentle,  granted  them  peace  and 

! tow-": 

I Bede,  when  summing  up  the  praises  of 
St  Aidan,  places  in  the  van  “studium 
pacrs.~  This  pacific  character  is  eminently 
I remarkable  in  the  care  evinced  by  men  in 
! ages  of  faith  to  avoid  litigation,  to  shun 
! disputes  of  every  kind,  and  to  repress 
i ambitions  desires ; and  hence  a peaceful 
1 rone  pervaded  Catholic  society,  which  de- 
| noted  the  multitude  of  the  sons  of  God  on 
; earth.  Mura  tori  remarks,  that  the  occa- 
i rods  for  litigation  in  the  middle  ages  were 
! much  fewer  than  in  subsequent  times, 
j The  poverty  of  those  ages  in  respect  to 
. laws  had.  at  least,  this  advantage,  that  dis- 
i putes  were  settled  in  much  shorter  time, 

I and  with  less  difficulty.  Then  were  there 
. men  instructed  and  skilled  to  decide  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice,  though  they 
wanted  the  multiplex  legal  science  of 
modern  times.§  Arabrosius  Antpertus, 
the  master  and  archchancellor,  as  some 
, say.  of  Charlemagne,  shows  the  injustice 
of  having  doubtful  intricate  laws,  by  which 
the  poor  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
administer  law.||  The  evils  which  he  ex- 
poses explain  the  ancient  rituals,  in  which 
we  find  “ Missa  contra  judices  male 
•gentes,^  and  the  law  which  required 
that  a priest  should  stand  on  the  judge’s 
fight  hand  during  the  trial.**  The  chro- 
nicles of  St.  Denis,  relating  the  death  of 
Manrilien,  bishop  of  Cahors,  in  580,  say 
that  he  passed  to  the  joys  of  paradise  ; for, 
besides  giving  immense  alms,  he  used  to 
nstain  and  defend  the  poor  of  his  church, 
and  of  his  diocese,  against  the  false  judg- 
ments of  felon  judges/ft  “In  802,  the 
psoas  and  merciful  Emperor  Charles,” 
wys  an  ancient  writer,  “remembering  the 
poor  who  were  in  his  empire,  and  who 
maid  not  have  justice,  was  unwilling  to 
mnd  his  vassals  of  the  palace  to  adminis- 
ter it  to  the  poor  for  gifts ; but  he  chose 

* Be  Regim.  Princip.  1.  7. 
t Cardan  de  Utilitate  ex  advers.  cap.  ii.  c.  14. 

2 Ad.  an.  1227.  { Antiq.  It.  xxxi. 

j Lob.  de  Cupiditate,  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script. 

ii-  y Mar.  Anttq.  It.  Liv. 

*•  Mxhelet,  Origine*  du  Droit, 
tt  Lit.  iiL  c.  12 
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archbishops  and  bishops,  and  abbots,  with 
dukes  and  counts,  who  had  no  need  to  re- 
ceive gifts  from  the  innocent:  and  he  sent 
them  to  administer  justice  to  the  Church, 
and  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  to  the 
poor  and  to  all  the  people.”*  “Let  the 
count  of  the  palace  know,”  says  the  capi- 
tulary, “that  he  is  appointed  to  administer 
justice  to  the  poor  and  to  the  less  power- 
ful.” So  ill  seconded  was  he  by  his  dukes, 
counts,  and  viscounts,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  choose  for  his  imperial  commissioners 
almost  exclusively  bishops  and  abbots.  He 
had  so  little  confidence  in  laical  magis- 
trates, that  he  authorised  in  all  cases  an 
appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  that  of  the 
bishop.  Under  Louis,  his  son,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  in  the  malls  and  placits,  first 
of  all  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor  should 
be  heard  ; and  if  they  should  be  unable 
to  conduct  their  causes,  that  patrons  should 
be  given  to  assist  them.  The  ancient  par- 
liaments were  judicial;  and  a modem 
author,  speaking  of  our  own,  6ays  that 
nothing  but  a complete  examination  of  the 
petitions  presented  to  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment can  convey  any  idea  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  humblest  suitor  obtained, 
at  least,  a hearing,  or  the  promise  of  a re- 
medy. “These  legislators,”  he  adds,  “knew 
that  the  speedy  redress  of  minor  complaints 
was  the  great  secret  by  which  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  commonwealth  is  sustained. ”t 
Wise  and  careful  provisions  were  made 
that  judges  and  lawyers  should  be  men 
fearing  God,  and  that  if  any  base  persons 
should  be  detected  in  such  offices  they 
might  be  expelled  from  them.J  “The  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,”  says  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  “ought  to  be  venerable 
and  glorious.  What  he  has  received  gratis 
he  should  impart  gratis;  advocating  the 
cause  of  orphans  and  widows  for  the  utility 
of  the  republic,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  requiring  nothing,  receiving  what 
is  voluntarily  offered,  delivering  the  weak 
from  the  hand  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor 
man  from  those  that  would  devour  him. 
A moderate  salary  would  profit  him  more 
than  to  receive  the  treasures  of  avarice; 
for  a little  is  better  to  a just  man  than  the 
wealth  of  sinners.  If  he  expended  freely 
and  without  remuneration  the  talent  of 
science  committed  to  him  by  God,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  that 
He  cannot  reward  him  according  to  or 

• Annales  veteres  Francorum  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script,  v.  f Palgrave. 

t Murat.  Antia.  It.  x. 
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beyond  his  merits.***  14  Are  you  a lawyer,” 
asks  Ratherius  of  Verona,  “and  do  you 
wish  to  be  a Christian  ? Remember  that 
your  name  is  advocate,  and  be  a faithful 
minister  of  so  good  a thing  : for  of  our 
Lord  it  is  said,  that  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father.  Dissemble,  therefore, 
that  other  name  which  denotes  your  relation 
to  causes,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  love.”f 
That  these  views  of  the  profession  were 
often  realised  is  attested  even  by  tombs,  as 
by  that  of  Guillaume  de  Chamac,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  who  died  in 
1348,  and  on  which  was  read  : “0  quam 
sollicite  quam  sancte,  quamque  perite  jus 
studuit!”  At  Rome  there  was  an  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  legally  defending  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  The  pious  Giron,  who 
spent  his  life  in  defending  the  poor,  may 
be  considered  its  founder.  Rome  then  be- 
held a society  of  men  of  the  first  talent, 
ready  at  a moment  to  succour  the  indigent, 
and  to  plead  their  cause  without  remunera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  to  litigation  under  these 
most  favourable  auspices  the  ancient  Catho- 
lic society  evinced  a repugnance  that  at  the 
present  day  seems  hardly  credible.  The 
Church  had  a horror  of  prosecutions.  Hence 
the  canon  of  the  synod  of  Eliberina  says, 
“ If  any  of  the  faithful  should  become  an 
informer,  and  by  his  information  any  one 
should  be  proscribed  or  slain,  be  it  decreed 
that  he  receive  not  the  communion  at  his 
death.”  This  was  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  a peculiar  position  : but  still  the 
pacific  shrunk  from  such  acts.  They  agreed 
ill  with  the  love  of  their  hearts.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Mayence  under 
Raban  Maur  decreed  that  all  clerks  and 
monks  were  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  any 
litigation  or  dispute  in  secular  courts,  ex- 
cepting in  defence  of  orphans  or  widows 
and  in  the  pastoral  instructions  of  a bishop 
before  the  year  500,  we  read  this  sentence, 
“Let  no  one  amongst  you  be  litigious.”§ 
The  general  chapter  of  Citeaux,  in  1188, 
prohibited  the  decretals  of  Gratian  from 
being  exposed  in  the  common  library, 
because  it  might  be  an  occasion  of  fall  to 
indiscreet  spirits : and  at  the  end  of  the 
next  century  Cardinal  le  Moine  forbad  the 
students  of  his  college  at  Paris  to  frequent 
the  schools  of  decretals.  “What  is  this  I 
pray  ?”  asks  St.  Bernard.  “ From  morning 
till  evening  to  litigate  or  hear  litigations  ? 

• S.  Thom.  Epist.  xxvi. 

+ Pneloquiorum  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script. 

I Heumann  de  Re  Diplom.  ii.  340. 

§ Commonit.  cujusque  EpUc.  ap.  Martene,  Vet 
Script  vii. 


Day  after  day  uttereth  strifes ; night  after 
night  indicates  malice.  It  is  of  a stupid 
heart  not  to  feel  its  own  continual  vexation. 
‘Vexatio  dat  intellectum  auditui,”  says 
some  one.  It  is  true.”* * * §  Peter  of  Blois 
writes  to  a clerk  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  thus  dissuades  him  from  studying 
law:  “The  wisdom  from  above  we  know 
is  pacific.  It  asks  the  things  which  are  of 
peace,  and  with  those  who  hate  peace 
teaches  us  to  be  pacific.  But  the  science  of 
the  law  is  hardly  ever  pacific  ; because  it 
is  always  litigating  concerning  contracts, 
or  injuries,  or  causes,  or  actions,  or  obliga- 
tions, judgments,  sentences,  or  appeals,  or 
other  things  which  fan  the  ashes  of  litiga- 
tion when  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
extinguished.  The  science  and  eloquence 
of  lawyers  are  all  exercised  on  sins,  and 
filled  with  quarrels.  What  spirit,  I pray 
you,  now  dominates  in  the  profession  of 
law  ? The  spirit  of  elation,  of  cupidity,  of 
boasting,  of  error  and  giddiness,  and  of  a 
pride  languishing  over  questions  and  battles 
of  words,  leading  men  into  the  guilt  of 
those  who  are  double-tongued,  seeking  filthy 
lucre.”!  “A  certain  lawyer,”  says  Caesar 
of  Heisterbach,  “lately  died  in  Saxony, 
and  after  death  they  could  find  no  tongue 
in  his  mouth.  Deservedly  he  lost  it  dying 
who  had  so  often  sold  it  while  alive.  When 
master  Henry  and  Falco  of  Treves  died, 
many  noblemen  of  the  country  died  about 
the  same  time  ; and  I remember  a certain 
canon  saying,  ‘these  nobles  did  well  to 
take  their  lawyers  with  them;  for  they 
will  stand  in  great  need  of  them.’”*  This 
only  expressed  facetiously  an  opinion  which 
is  gravely  announced  in  our  time  by  a 
shrewd  observer,  who  says  that  lawyers 
“ are  warm  in  tongue  and  cold  in  heart ; 
headstrong,  punctilious,  stringers  of  words 
together  for  ever,  and  enemies  of  logic,  for 
logic  goes  straight  to  its  end,  and  their 
business  is  not  to  arrive  at  it  soon.’*  Now 
no  disposition  could  be  more  foreign  from 
the  Catholic  character  than  this ; so  that 
where  it  was  found,  historians  speak  of  it 
as  a singularity.  Thus  Petrus  Cymaeus 
remarks,  that  the  Corsicans  are  so  skilled 
in  pleading,  that  when  a cause  of  litigation 
comes  on  you  would  say  they  were  all  good 
lawy  ers : though  he  observes  elsewhere, 
that  when  a controversy  arises,  even  in 
time  of  war,  they  choose  any  good  man  for 
arbiter,  and  obey  his  sentence  no  less  than 

• De  Consideratione,  Lib.  i.  3. 

f Epist.  cxl. 

j Illust.  Mirac.  et  Hist  Mem.  Lib.  :ri.  c.  46. 
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if  it  were  the  verdict  of  a legal  magistrate.* 
The  danger  of  being  involved  in  litigation 
jl  is  adduced  by  St.  Nilus  as  a reason  for 
I renouncing  the  world  and  flying  to  the 

I desert.  “ One  man,”  he  says,  44  removes  the 
i boundary  of  your  vineyard  to  enlarge  his 
[!  own;  another  sends  his  flock  upon  your 

lands ; another  turns  aside  the  water  from 
, tout  garden.  He  who  resists  such  things 
ji  must  be  constantly  in  the  forum,  and 
exchange  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
('  things  for  the  cunning  watchfulness  of  a 
negodator.”f  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester,  prefers  even  war  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings: for,  writing  to  the  abbot  and 
; brethren  of  Aurillac,  respecting  his  flight 
i from  Rheims,  where  his  election  to  that 
. see  had  excited  enemies  against  him,  he 
m says,  “being  unable  to  take  revenge  by 
! force,  they  seek  to  do  so  by  law,  and  the 
. strife  of  arms  is  more  tolerable  than  the 
discussion  of  laws.  4 Estque  tolerabilior 
! sjTOorum  colluctatio  quam  legum  discep- 
' tario.”';  In  fact,  the  very  suspension  of 
law  proceedings  on  all  days  consecrated 

II  br  religion  showed  an  analogy  with  the 
, trace  of  God.  “ It  is  to  be  announced  to 
I the  minister  of  the  republic,”  says  a capi- 
, tulnry.  “that  from  the  fourth  feria  before 
1 the  beginning  of  Lent,  till  after  the  octave 
I of  Easter,  and  from  the  fourth  feria  before 
! our  Lonl’s  nativity  till  after  the  conse- 
crated davs,  and  similarly  on  all  other 

| days  of  fasting,  no  one  must  presume  to 
bold  any  mall  or  public  placit,  unless  it 
| be  * De  concordia  et  pacificatione  discor- 
| dantram.’  There  must  be  no  litigations 
| or  contentions,  lest  we  should  incur  the 
j censure  of  the  Lord, 4 Ecce  ad  lites  et  con- 
tentions jejunalis.’’^  One  of  the  charges 
idduced  against  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  to 
warrant  his  deposition,  was  that  he  had 
] held  a general  placit  in  holy  week,  when 
| the  paschal  sacraments  are  celebrated  by 
ill  Christians;  in  consequence  of  which, 
j he  prevented  the  priests  of  the  Lord  from 
fulfilling  their  offices,  and  grievously  op- 
i pressed  the  poor.|| 

“Let  no  priest  ever  excite  any  litiga- 
tion against  his  neighbour,”  says  a capitu- 
lirr  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  a lesson 
to  iD  the  pacific.1T  “Let  no  one,”  says  a 

* De  Rebus  Conicis,  ap.  Murat.  Rer.  It  Script. 
tMLxxir. 

t S.  Nili  Monach.  De  Philosophia  Christiana, 
Butene,  Vet.  Script  ix. 

It  Epist  35. 

i Capital*  Rodulfi,  c.  31.  ap.  Baluxe,  Mis- 
aU.iL 

: Ap.  Duchesne,  ann.  Franc,  it  331. 

1 Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  vit 


decree  of  the  synod  of  Worms,  in  1700, 
“receive  without  deep  examination  the 
accusation  in  evidence  of  a man  who  fre- 
quently litigates,  and  who  is  quick  to  ac- 
cuse.”* The  Proverbs  of  Wipo,  addressed 
to  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad,  are 
full  of  denunciations  against  law-suits. 
“Viri  mites  renuunt  lites;”  and  again, 
44  It  is  better  to  hear  the  poor  than  the 
sound  of  litigation.  ”f  At  Nismes,  on  the 
tomb  of  Bernard  de  Trilia,  the  thirteenth 
provincial  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  it  was 
commemorated  that  he  had  never  had  a 
contention  with  any  one  : 

44  Constans  ac  humilis,  cum  nemine  nulla  sibi  lis.’’{ 

The  avoidance  of  lawsuits  was  the  motive 
assigned  by  Gregory  X.,  writing  to  the 
king  of  Sicily,  for  studying  law.  “That 
knowledge,”  he  says,  “is  given  in  order 
that  litigious  strife  may  be  removed,  and 
justice  secured.”  From  the  same  motive 
testaments  were  to  be  cautiously  made. 
Ives  de  Nesle,  count  of  Soissons,  preparing 
to  join  the  crusade,  wrote  his  will,  which 
began  thus:  44 It  is  a laudable  foresight 
in  a man  to  establish  by  testament  what 
he  wishes  to  bequeath  to  each,  in  order 
that  after  his  death  peace  may  be  preserved 
between  relatives.  ”§  Among  the  rules  for 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  em- 
braced so  many  persons  living  in  the  world, 
we  read  that  they  are  to  use  every  effort  to 
avoid  lawsuits,  and  that  if  prosecuted  by 
others,  they  are  to  endeavour  to  terminate 
the  strife  by  a compromise.||  In  short, 
not  alone  those  who  were  in  philosophy,  as 
in  Plato’s  time,  but  multitudes  of  the 
faithful  engaged  in  the  various  active  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  were  so  averse  to  such 
proceedings  that,  as  he  says,  they  did  not 
even  know  the  way  either  to  the  place  of 
popular  assembly  or  to  the  courts  of  law, 
or  to  any  other  common  hall,  and  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  laws  or  written 
decrees.lF  What  is  even  more  surprising, 
some  cities,  like  Genoa,  for  many  ages  had 
no  hall  for  the  administration  of  law.**  Of 
the  resolution,  prevalent  in  ages  of  faith, 
to  suffer  loss  rather  than  institute  legal 
proceedings,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  on 
a former  occasion,  citing  the  example  of 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script.  viL 
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king  Robert,  that  pattern  of  meekness,  in 
which  the  peace  of  God  seemed  visible.  In 
the  castle  of  Estampes,  one  of  the  many 
poor  whom  he  fed  at  his  table,  while  lying  at 
his  feet,  cut  from  his  knee  a gold  ornament 
and  fled.  The  queen,  on  rising  from  table, 
broke  forth  into  bitter  complaints.  “Who  has 
dishonoured  you  ?”  “ No  one,”  replied  the 
king;  “doubtless  this  gold  being  more  ne- 
cessary  to  whoever  took  it  than  to  me, 
by  God's  help  will  profit  him.”  Another 
robber  cutting  off  the  fringe  of  his  mantle, 
Robert  said,  “ Go,  content  with  what  you 
have  taken;  some  one  else  will  want  the 
rest.”  Peter  the  Venerable,  writing  to 
Odo,  abbot  of  the  greater  monastery  of 
Tours,  expressed  the  general  conviction : 
“This  I say,  that  it  is  safer  for  every  Chris- 
tian, and  especially  for  a monk,  to  possess 
somewhat  less  in  peace  than  somewhat  more 
with  contention.''  In  the  next  book  we 
shall  see  how  the  monks  acted  in  this  respect: 
here  we  can  only  observe  how  this  advice 
was  followed  by  persons  in  the  world.  The 
letters  of  Philip,  count,  and  of  Matilda, 
countess  of  Boulogne,  in  1228,  are  to  this 
effect : “Whereas  the  bishop  of  Meaux  says 
that  he  has  a right  to  be  received  into  our 
castle  of  St.  Martin  whenever  any  contention 
arises  between  him  and  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne ; and  whereas  we  are  ignorant  of  that 
right : nevertheless,  having  held  a council 
of  good  men,  we  grant  for  the  good  of  peace, 
that  as  often  as  any  contentions  shall  arise 
between  the  said  bishop  and  count,  if  the 
bishop  should  not  dare  to  remain  at  Meaux, 
then  whether  we  be  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  out  of  that  kingdom,  he  may  be  received 
by  us,  or  by  whoever  may  be  our  heirs,  into 
our  fortress  of  St.  Martin,  and  have  twenty 
of  his  family,  with  their  horses,  in  our  town 
of  St  Martin.”*  Thus  he  in  fact  yielded 
his  right  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Nerius 
Capponi,  the  Florentine,  used  to  make 
peace  between  citizens  who  were  at  law, 
exhorting  secretly  each  side  not  to  proceed 
further  through  avarice.f  Claude  le  Pelle- 
tier, comptroller  general  and  minister  of 
state,  after  quitting  the  court  in  1 697,  re- 
tired to  bis  magnificent  castle  of  Villeneuve 
le  Roy,  where  he  maintained  a discipline 
almost  monastic.  Here  was  a good  library 
and  a gallery  of  paintings,  with  inscriptions 
upon  every  part  of  the  walls,  and  even  upon 
the  seats  in  the  park.  In  order  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  families  of  his  people,  he  made 


• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script  i.  p.  1224. 
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a juris-consult  come  from  Paris,  who  was 
to  refrain  them  from  going  to  law  with  each 
other,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  all  differences.* 
The  truth  is,  that  from  the  manners  of  the 
first  Christians  must  be  traced  this  repug- 
nance of  the  middle  ages  to  law,  and  also 
this  feeling  of  its  inutility ; for  even  the 
heathens  had  remarked  that  if  the  judges 
were  wise  men,  and  the  assembly  honest, 
there  would  be  but  little  scope  for  eloquence, 
or  need  of  that  art  in  contending,  which 
consists  in  giving  a contrary  inflection  to 
that  which  had  been  bent  from  the  right 
line.f  St.  Chrysostom  had  thus  spoken. 
“It  is  best  1 6 prevent  private  litigation  by 
benign  compromise,  that  you  may  direct  a 
friend  to  that  which  litigation  proposes  to 
effect : but  as  for  accusations  before  the 
public  judges,  I do  not  say  abandon  them 
for  a compromise,  but  never  begin  them." 
The  clergy  in  their  pastoral  capacity  pre- 
vented much  litigation.  Thus  Bourdoise  is 
described  as  reconciling  enemies  and  ter- 
minating lawsuits.  £ Among  the  instruc- 
tions to  visitors  proposed  by  the  council  of 
Rheims  in  1408,  we  read  that  ou  coming  to 
each  parish,  they  are  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  mortal  enmities  between  per- 
sons belonging  to  it,  whether  there  are  any 
lawsuits  pending,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
parties  can  summarily  be  brought  to  con- 
cord. § Bishops  generally  were  chosen  as 
arbiters.  Thus  we  read  that  St.  Hugues, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  acting  in  that  capacity, 
used  to  terminate  quarrels  and  appease  en- 
mities by  the  charm  of  his  evangelical 
language.  The  church,  however,  not  content 
with  individual  exertions,  bad  organized  in 
most  places,  as  in  the  archbishopric  of  Arles, 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  or  court  of  arbiters, 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  disputes  and 
preventing  lawsuits ; ||  whose  decisions  gene- 
rally began  like  that  of  Arnold,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  in  1140,  “because  it  is  written 
Beati  pacifici.”^  Besides  which  there  were 
couucils  of  Prud'hommes,  who  arbitrated  in 
innumerable  cases,  and  arranged  them  amica- 
bly, to  whom  were  given  most  wise  and  just 
rules  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  Thus  in 
1364,  Louis  de  Chatillon  regulated  a great 
difference  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Crepin  at 
Soissons,  respecting  seigneurial  rights ; and 
this  he  did  amicably,  instead  of  going  to 
law,  which  would  have  caused,  he  said,  much 
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pain  to  the  monks.*  In  1350,  the  chapter 
of  Soissons  chose  for  arbiter  of  their  diffe- 
rences, the  Bishop  William  Bertrand,  though 
he  was  one  of  the  interested  parties  in  the 
came.  He  then  called  before  him  twenty 
citizens,  and  gave  sentence  according  to 
their  testimony  on  oath.”-}-  Similarly,  a 
man  named  Notger,  having  a dispute 
concerning  a piece  of  ground  with  Grimald, 
abbot  of  St.  Gall,  they  arranged  it  amica- 
bly. Their  chart  begins  thus:  " For  the 
love  of  Almighty  God,  it  must  be  an  ob- 
ject of  great  study  to  every  one  to  provide 
for  and  consolidate  every  where  peace  and 
concord,  that  quarrels  and  discords  may  be 
avoided  and  abolished.”  Innumerable  other 
cases  occur  of  the  same  kind,  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  ancient  formulas  De  Trans- 
acdonibus  et  Pactionibus  and  in  the  great 
collection  by  Martene,  there  are  a multitude 
of  cases  of  arbitration  by  the  Prud homines 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  that  between 
the  Seigneur  William  de  Calviniaco  and  the 
burghers  of  chateau  Rodulph,  in  1229,  and 
that  between  the  King  St.  Louis,  and  those 
of  Rupelle  in  123 1.§  The  terms  of  the 
document  attesting  the  pacification  of  dis- 
putes by  the  ecclesiastical  mediation  are 
remarkable.  Thus  we  read,  " 1 Henry,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  Liege,  mindful, 
nay  solicitous,  of  our  Lord’s  example,  who 
j coming  into  the  world  brought  peace  to 
I men  of  good  will,  and  who  departing  from 
1 it,  left  peace  to  his  disciples,  make  known 
to  all  present  and  future,  how  the  contention 
; b terminated  between  the  church  of  St. 

I Peter  at  Liege,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
j Hobert”||  Again,  in  1090,  we  read,  " Be 
I h known  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  how  I, 

| Hermann  III.,  though  a sinner,  archbishop 
j of  Cologne,  desiring  with  desire,  as  far  as  is 
j possible  to  human  fragility,  to  eradicate  from 
the  whole  extent  of  our  see,  the  litigations 
of  controversies,  have  decreed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hateful  discord  which  has  so  long 
abominably  existed  between  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary  and  the  monks  of  Brunwylre.’^f 
Again,  in  1100,  "As  the  state  of  the  whole 
church  is  consolidated  by  the  pacific  bonds 
• ff  charity,  and  as  the  unity  of  holy  society 
h dissipated  by  the  pestiferous  scandal  of 
i dissensions,  whoever  wishes  to  come  to  the 
^woos  of  eternal  peace,  must  of  necessity 
*»dy  with  all  diligence  to  keep  peace,  if 
pomible,  with  all  men,  and  especially  with 
brethren:  therefore,  we  the  canons  of  the 

• Hist  de  Soissons,  ii.  225.  t Id. 
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church  of  Mans,  loving  peace  and  concord, 
and  desiring  to  take  away  from  the  midst  of 
us  the  evil  of  discord,  have  put  an  end  in 
this  manner  to  the  dispute  which  has  existed 
between  us  and  the  monks  of  St.  Vincent.”* 
When  a reconciliation  was  effected  at  Rome 
between  Henry,  archbishop  elect  of  Treves, 
Theoderic,  abbot  of  St.  Matthew  in  that 
city,  and  Alexander,  a monk  of  that  monas- 
tery, the  document  which  they  signed  attest- 
ing it,  began  thus,  “ The  pacific  hearts  of 
those  persons,  enlightened  by  truth,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  teaching  peace  to 
men,  though  sometimes  liable  to  he  torn  by 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race  sowing  the 
seeds  of  hatred,  yet,  in  process  of  time,  are 
sure  to  expel  the  darkness  of  that  chief 
malignity,  and  to  recover  peace  which  puts 
an  end  to  all  strife.”  These  men,  on  their 
return  to  Germany,  were  ever  after  much 
greater  friends  than  they  had  been  before 
euemies.f 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  bulls  of  popes 
confirming  these  decisions;  that  of  Innocent 
IV.,  in  1245,  confirming  the  arbitrement  of 
a certain  bishop,  begins  thus,  "From  a 
storm,  the  sailor  endeavours  to  guide  his 
ship  into  port  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  it 
should  be  left  tempest- tost  to  the  collision  of 
the  waves ; so  does  a right  judge  endeavour 
to  conduct  a cause  from  the  angry  flood  of 
litigation  into  the  port  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment, lest  under  the  continual  uproar  of 
judicial  proceedings  by  Ihe  confusion  of 
trials,  it  should  be  inextricably  involved ; 
for  it  is  an  injury  to  men  when  any  delay 
occurs  in  the  decisions  of  controversies.”  J 
To  the  same  effect  writes  Innocent  III. 
"We  have  decreed,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  strife  by  composition, 
rather  than  decide  it  by  a judicial  sentence.” 
Adrian  IV.  speaks  thus  to  Henry,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  "a  controversy  having  arisen  be- 
tween you  and  the  religious  brethren  of  St. 
Lucian,  they  have  decreed  rather  to  submit 
to  your  will  than  to  dispute  judicially  with 
your  nobility,  hoping  that  this  humility  will 
be  more  useful  than  any  litigious  disputa- 
tions ; therefore,  by  apostolic  letter  we  ad- 
monish your  charity,  and  exhort  you  in  the 
Lord,  so  to  conduct  yourself  towards  them 
in  this  affair  of  the  tenths  and  fishing-rights, 
that  you  may  seem  to  love  and  cherish  the 
religious  brethren  for  the  love  of  Christ. ”§ 
Alexander  III.  writes  to  Henry,  archbishop 
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of  Rheims,  saying,  "that  he  should  restrain 
Guido,  bishop  of  Chalons,  from  receiving  a 
cause  against  a widow,  which  had  been 
decided,  thereby  unjustly  and  against  reason, 
fatiguing  her  by  expensive  litigation ; you 
must,  therefore,  admonish  and  compel  him 
to  cease  from  molesting  her.”*  The  litiga- 
tions of  kings  and  great  men  were  often  not 
otherwise  settled.  Pope  Eugene  III.  writes 
to  Hugo,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  aud  to  Ber- 
nard, abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  these  terms : 
" Hearing  that  some  degree  of  rancour  has 
arisen  between  Louis,  king  of  the  Francs, 
and  Henry,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  we  were 
filled  with  vehement  grief.  In  order  to 
eradicate  from  their  hearts  every  root  of 
bitterness,  we  wish,  as  we  cannot  attend  to 
it  ourselves,  that  your  charity  would  under- 
take it.  Therefore,  we  beseech  you  to  re- 
pair to  the  king’s  presence,  and  having 
summoned  to  it  our  brother,  the  bishop, 
that  you  would  examine  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint between  them  accurately — absque 
strepitu,  and  having  removed  all  ground  of 
offence,  that  you  would  reconcile  them  to 
each  other  in  concord  and  fraternal  charity, 
so  that  the  royal  dignity  may  be  preserved 
in  all  its  integrity,  and  the  episcopal  honour 
not  injured,  and  that  fraternal  charity  be- 
tween them  may  be  re-established  with 
perpetual  love.”J 

In  short,  one  has  only  to  open  the  letters 
of  any  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  different 
bishops,  to  see  proof  how  well  men  in  the 
middle  ages  attended  to  the  counsel  of  St. 
Paul,  to  bring  their  difference  before  the 
saints.  "The  wisdom  of  the  apostolic  see,” 
says  Innocent  VI.,  alluding  to  certain 
statutes  of  Benedict  XII.,  "diligently  pro- 
viding for  quiet  and  peace,  willingly  explains 
and  elucidates  whatever  things  may  seem 
dubious,  lest  they  should  give  rise  to  litiga- 
tion and  strife.”];  Innumerable  cases  of 
property  and  inheritance  were  thus  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  III.  to  all  of  which  he 
lent  a patient  ear ; replying  on  some  occa- 
sions, as  he  says  himself,  the  more  speedily 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  plaintiff.} 
"It  is  our  office,”  he  says,  " to  make  peace 
between  the  discordant,  and  to  procure  jus- 
tice for  every  one.”||  The  desire  of  all 
parlies  which  led  to  such  arrangements,  was 
eminently  pacific.  They  deprecated  the 
noise  of  legal  discussion  : so  we  read  in  the 
old  chronicle  of  Parma,  "those  on  both 
sides  promised  to  satisfy  each  other,  sine 
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strepitu  judicis.”*  On  the  termination  of 
differences  by  what  was  termed  " the  judg- 
ments of  God,”  Muratori  treats  at  length.f 
The  purgation  by  oath  was  always  sanctioned 
and  approved  by  the  Church,  as  was  also 
purgation  by  the  Eucharist,  of  which  so 
memorable  an  example  was  seen  when 
Adrian  II.  received  it,  in  869,  from  Ring 
Lothaire  and  his  nobles,  who  were  so  soon 
after  struck,  as  it  was  believed,  by  divine 
vengeance.  With  respect  to  the  other  modes 
of  discovering  hidden  truth  that  came  under 
this  class,  pious  but  rash,  the  church  did 
not  invent  them,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs 
always  reprobated  them.  They  were  called 
vulgar  because  invented  by  the  people.  Such 
was  the  judgment  of  cold  water,  the  rite  of 
which  is  given  in  an  antiphonariura  of  the 
year  1150,  in  the  library  of  the  chapter  of 
Milan  : in  another,  the  names  of  Leo  III., 
Charlemagne,  and  blessed  Eugeue,  are 
erroneously  proposed  as  an  authority.  It 
is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  death 
was  to  ensue  to  the  party  by  this  judgment. 
That  of  hot  water  required  that  the  hand 
only  should  be  immersed.  The  judgment 
of  the  cross  was  by  the  two  parties  standing 
before  the  altar  with  arms  extended  in  form 
of  a cross,  while  the  passion  was  read  from 
St.  Matthew ; and  whoever  held  them  longest 
without  trembling  was  deemed  innocent.  A 
modem  historian  remarks  the  grandeur  of 
the  idea  that  the  guilty  man  would  be  the 
first  to  tremble,  and  hence  observes  that  these 
judgments  are,  after  all,  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  middle  ages.  " They  show,”  he  adds, 
"what  was  deemed  the  force  of  conscience  and 
of  remorse,  a power  which  it  must  be  admitted 
can  no  longer  be  found.”  The  fact  too  was, 
he  believes,  that  subsequent  examination 
generally  proved  the  justice  of  the  decision. 
No  trace  of  the  judgment  of  passing  through 
fire  is  found  in  the  west,  before  the  year 
1000 ; but  in  the  east  it  had  been  used  iu 
the  Arian  controversy.  At  length,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See,  these  judgments 
were  wholly  abolished.  The  judgment  of 
the  cross  was  the  first  to  be  suppressed, 
because  the  people  were  told  by  Louis-le 
Debonnaire  that  it  was  irreverent  to  our 
Lord’s  passion:  for  he  prohibited  it,  "ne 
Christi  passio,  quae  glorificata  est,  cujuslibet 
temeritate  contemtui  habeatur.”J  The  judg- 
ment at  open  variance  with  peace  by  single 
combat,  is  traced  from  the  pagans.  Livy 
relates  instances  of  its  use  in  Spain,  but  the 
Longo bards  were  the  first  to  adopt  it  in 
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Christendom;  and  Gundobad  us,  king  of  the 
Borguodians,  an  Arian  heretic,  was  the  first 
to  make  it  legal,  in  which  he  was  opposed 
;!  by  St.  A vitas,  who  exclaimed  against  such 
i i barbaroos  and  impious  custom.  The  Goths 
were  averse  to  it,  as  were  also  for  a long 
time  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  Luitprand, 

1 fog  of  the  Longobards,  declared  that  lie 
| icted  only  through  necessity  when  he  per- 
il mined  it  Being  unable  to  extirpate  the 
*j  custom,  Louis-le-Debonnaire  on  one  occa- 
sion recorded,  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
| wards,  through  the  same  necessity,  granted 
i|  permission  for  a combat:  but  before  the 
; duel,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
parties,  and  promised  to  pardon  the  guilty 
on  bis  avowal.  However,  the  cases  were 
bat  very  few  in  which  the  ancient  laws  per- 
mitted such  combats  to  take  place.  Conti- 
nually did  holy  men  inveigh  against  the 
j nage.*  Agobard  wrote  to  Louis-le-Debon- 
■ naire,  to  persuade  him  to  abolish  the  Bur- 
! gundian  law.  " How  is  this  ?”  he  says, 
“ that  the  testimony  of  a Christian,  of  a 
dear  brother  in  Christ,  cannot  be  received 
f in  courts  on  account  of  the  law  of  a certain 
| Gundobad,  who  was  an  heretic  and  enemy 
of  the  Catholic  faith  ? Hence,  it  happens, 
tbit  not  alone  the  strong,  but  even  the  weak 
i and  aged  are  challenged  to  combat,  and  that 
for  the  vilest  things,  whence  follow  execra- 
ble battles,  unjost  homicides,  cruel  and  per- 
rerse  judgments,  not  without  loss  of  faith, 
hope,  and  piety,  while  they  think  God  is 
' present.  This  is  a wicked  error  and  a con- 
; fused  order,  that  for  such  perversities  the 
; Scriptures  of  troth  should  be  despised,  and 
Christian  peace  destroyed,  and  such  an  un- 
worthy notion  of  the  good  God  conceived, 
as  if  he  conld  favour  the  rapacious  and  op- 
po»  the  miserable.  The  doctrine  of  Christ 
b that  we  should  give  up  our  cloak  and 
suffer  fraud,  rather  than  contend  ; but  these 
men  say,  fight  and  you  are  sure  of  victory. 
Then  the  two  parties  go  forth  audaciously 
to  fight  for  things  which  they  ought  to  love 
much  less  than  each  other.  When  was  the 
truth  of  religion  determined  by  such  corn- 
bits!  The  truth  was  on  the  side  of  those 
vbo  were  slain.  If  in  this  life  the  inno- 
| out  were  always  conquerors,  Pharaoh  would 
sot  have  killed  Josiah,  hut  Josiah  would 
hare  killed  Pharaoh.  Herod  would  not 
few  killed  John,  hut  John  would  have 
fclkd  Herod.  Nor  would  that  holy  city 
Jenualem,  in  times  of  grace,  filled  with  in- 
i numerable  multitudes  of  monks  and  clerks, 
tod  other  faithful,  have  been  subdued  by 


the  Sarassins.  Nor  would  Rome  have  been 
conquered  by  Goths,  pagans,  and  heretics. 
We  do  not  say  this  as  denying  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  sometimes  absolves  the  in- 
nocent and  punishes  the  wicked,  hut  as 
showing  that  God  has  no  were  ordained  that 
this  should  be  so,  excepting  in  the  last  judg- 
ment, and,  moreover,  on  the  ground  that 
such  combats  are  contrary  to  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  and  to  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  that  it  should  be  far  from  a 
Christian  mind  to  seek  to  escape  the  adver- 
sities of  this  world  by  conflicts,  and  to  gain 
its  joys  by  battles ; since  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  celebration  of  mass,  we  frequently 
beseech  God  to  grant  us  for  his  love  to  de- 
spise the  prosperous  things  of  this  world, 
and  to  fear  not  its  adversities.  The  Chris- 
tian mind  must  be  fixed  on  future,  not  on 
present  things,  for  events  in  the  present  life 
are  subject  to  a hidden  dispensation,  as  the 
Holy  Scripture  testifies : the  faithful  mind 
must  not  suppose  that  Almighty  God  wishes 
to  reveal  the  secret  things  of  men  by  hot 
water,  or  hot  iron,  much  less  by  cruel  bat- 
tles: it  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  judge  between 
brethren  that  contentions  may  he  appeased, 
but  the  utility  of  judges  consists  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  causes,  and  in  the  subtlety  of  in- 
vestigations, as  when  Solomon  decided 
between  the  two  women  ; but  when  this  law 
of  ihe  heretical  Gundobad  prevails,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  finish  causes  by  legal  discussion, 
or  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  but  the  judges 
must  decide  by  battle,  which  no  sacred 
authority,  no  reason  sanctions.”*  Again, 
elsewhere,  he  says,  "woe  to  Babylon,  that 
great  city,  for  the  day  and  hour  of  its  judg- 
ment cometh.  But  if  the  judgment  of 
Babylon  be  thus  a thing  to  come  at  some 
future  day,  why  do  its  citizens  suppose  that 
God  judges  so  frequently  ? This  sentence 
proves  that  his  judgments  are  hidden  and 
impenetrable:  therefore,  we  conclude,  that 
it  is  a foolish  and  proud  presumption  to 
suppose  that  the  divine  judgments  can  be 
clearly  manifested  by  battles.”f  Such  were 
the  pacific  grounds  on  which  the  judicial 
combat  continued  to  be  condemned  in  all 
subsequent  works,  till  its  abolition,  as  may 
be  seen  in  L'Arbre  des  Batailles  and  many 
others. 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  litigation  that  the 
men  of  the  middle  ages  were  averse;  to 
disputation  in  any  form  that  was  not  the 
result  of  charity,  they  evinced  an  insur- 
mountable repugnance ; and  this  was  another 
cause  why  society  amidst  all  its  disorders. 
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ever  retained  an  eminently  pacific  tone.  In 
the  first  place  their  religion  forbade  them 
to  be  disputable.  " Noli  contendere  verbis/' 
said  the  unerring  text,  adding  "ad  nihil 
enim  utile  est,”  which  had  been  verified  in 
all  ages,  as  when  the  Bonzes  of  Japan  ap- 
proved, and  the  multitude  seemed  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  disputations  in  public  of  St. 
Francis  Xtvier,  which,  nevertheless,  led  to 
no  conversions.  Petrarch  cites  the  saying 
of  Varro,  "nimium  altercando  veritas  amit- 
titur,”*  which  agreed  well  with  the  views  of 
men  whose  lives  were  to  show  forth  the  rule 
" non  in  contentione et  emulatione.”  " While 
there  is  battle  in  words/*  says  St.  Hilary, 
of  Poitiers,  "while  there  is  question  of 
novelties,  while  there  is  occasion  from  am- 
biguities, while  there  is  quarrel  concerning 
authors,  while  there  is  contest  in  studies, 
while  there  is  difficulty  in  consent,  while 
each  one  begins  to  be  odious  to  the 
other,  no  one  is  near  to  Christ,  for  this  is  to 
wander  before  the  uncertain  winds  of  doc- 
trines, to  be  filled  with  perturbations  while 
we  teach,  or  with  errors  while  we  are 
taught.”f  "I  wonder,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
" how  your  religious  ears  can  endure  to  hear 
these  disputations  and  battles  of  words, 
which  profit  more  to  the  subversion  than  to 
the  discovery  of  truth.”J  But  you  shine  in 
an  argument : you  cause  truth  to  triumph  ? 
" It  is  better  to  burn  than  to  shine,”  replies 
Peter  of  Blois,  " Lucifer  shone  and  fell ; 
Seraphim  burned  and  stood  ; because  cha- 
rity never  faileth.”§  Moreover,  "I  wish,” 
he  says,  " that  no  man  who  has  not  an  exer- 
cised understanding,  would  ever  dispute  with 
a heretic  or  a Jew.  Justinian,  the  most 
Christian  Emperor,  decreed,  by  general 
sanction,  that  no  man  should  dispute  on  the 
Trinity  or  the  Catholic  faith/* ||  It  is  rash 
to  speak  on  things  ineffable,  to  think  on 
things  that  surpass  thought.^  “ On  such 
matters,”  says  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  "I  would 
rather  be  silent  than  define  any  thing  un- 
worthily by  a rash  disputation;  for  the 
heavenly  attitude  of  the  mystery  cannot 
clearly  be  exposed  by  a corruptible  tongue.”** 
“ Let  all  inquiry  on  such  matters  cease/* 
says  Peter  of  Blois  ; " close  the . well  lest 
the  ox  or  the  ass  should  fall  into  it.**ff 
Disputation  was  not  needed  by  men  whose 
minds  were  secure  in  the  confidence  of  pos- 
sessing truth,  and  who  enjoyed  that  peace 
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of  intelligence  to  which  the  prophet  alludes 
when  saying,  "sedebit  populus  mens  in 
pulchritudine  pacis,  in  tabemaculis  fiducise, 
in  requie  opulenti®/*  In  Greece,  we  aTe 
told  that  philosophy  would  have  never  been 
in  such  honour,  if  it  had  not  flourished  by 
means  of  the  contentions  and  dissensions  of 
learned  men.*  So  it  is  according  to  St. 
Athanasius,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  heretics, 
“ who  are,*’  he  says  " lovers  of  eternal  dis- 
putations.’^ "Of  each  of  whom,”  as  Cicero 
says  of  Epicurus,  " it  is  characteristic  that 
he  should  audaciously  defend  his  decrees, 
as  of  so  noble  a lover  of  wisdom  :”J  but  so 
far  were  Catholics  from  cherishing  this  kind 
of  spirit,  that  they  believed  it  their  highest 
privilege  to  be  delivered  from  the  strife  of 
tongues.  “ Amidst  such  contradictions  of 
philosophers,”  says  Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby, 
"whom  should  we  have  followed,  if  He  had 
not  come  who  saith  * Ego  sum  via,  veritas, 
et  vita  P*  Now  a rustic  and  illiterate  man 
can  acutely  discover  and  profoundly  judge, 
and  copiously  develop  truth.  As  for  these 
sophistical  disputes,  they  should  be  left  to 
amuse  those  who  argue  thus.  Mouse  is  a 
syllable,  but  a syllable  does  not  eat  cheese: 
therefore,  a mouse  does  not  eat  cheese.  Let 
us  study  rather  what  belongs  to  justice  and 
piety,  to  frugality  and  modesty,  following 
our  great  contemporary  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  whose  eloquent  voice  can  awaken 
sleepers,  or  to  say  more  truly,  the  dead.”§ 
On  all  occasions  they  deprecate  contention. 
" Saving  the  Catholic  faith,”  say  Ratherius 
of  Verona,  in  his  book  of  instructions,  "our 
office  in  general  is  to  avoid  the  ditch. 
* Maliinus  alienis  sermonibus  humiliter  ce- 
dere  quam  pertinaciter  comen  tionibusdeser- 
vire.’*’||  "I  cut  short  this  discourse,”  says 
St.  Bernard,  "because  a few  words  in  peace 
are  more  useful  than  many  with  scandal.  I 
wish  I may  have  written  these  few  things 
without  giving  scandal /*^f  Peter  of  Blois 
thinks  it  would  be  better  to  keep  within  his 
breast  the  little  book  on  Christian  friend- 
ship which  he  has  composed,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  discussion  of  critics,  to  say  of 
it,  "secretum  meum  mihi,  secretum  meum 
mihi.”**  It  was  sufficient  for  Catholics  to 
know  with  St.  Augustin,  that  against  reason 
no  one  sober,  against  the  Scriptures  no 
Christian,  and  against  the  church  no  one 
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who  is  pacific,  ever  holds  an  opinion.  “ It 
is  needless/’  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ to  pro- 
tract discussion.  You  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets;  you  have  doctors  and  pastors 
sent  to  the  ministry  of  the  faith.  Who 
hears  these,  hears  Christ.  You  have  an 
abbreviated  word,  if  gracious  brevity  delight 
you,  have  charity,  and  do  what  you  will.”* 
“Ask/’  ae  says,  “for  understanding  with 
David,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  not 
beyond  or  short  of,  or  contrary,  but  accord- 
ing to  it,  which  alone  brings  peace.”  Pray 
that  his  good  Spirit  may  sound  within  your 
heart  without  sound,  and  without  the  noise 
of  words,  that  it  may  speak  all  truth.  By 
following  these  precepts  men  were  soon  led 
to  feel,  with  St.  Bernard,  that  it  was  “ the 
highest  kind  of  victory  to  yield  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  that  not  to  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  was  the  highest  honour 
and  glory.”f 

The  pacific  tone  of  the  scholastic  debates 
has  struck  the  attention  of  some  modern 
authors  Grotius  praises  the  modesty  of 
the  schoolmen  in  contending  with  reasons, 
and  not  with  reproaches  and  the  disgusting 
scurrility  of  an  impotent  mind,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  own  age.J  In  fact, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ages  of  faith,  were 
the  literary  quarrels  which  disgraced  ihe 
fifteenth  century,  when  Filelfo,  Niccoli, 
Poggio,  Guarino,  and  Valla  displayed  their 
heathen  erudition  in  furious  and  ignoble 
discussions.  No  less  foreign  to  them  were 
the  angry  polemics  which  heresy  lias  brought 
into  vogue.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  his 
disputations,  always  proposed  his  opinion 
with  meekness  and  sweetness,  with  an  un- 
speakable moderation,  without  any  show  of 
presumption,  and  without  the  least  offence 
to  any  one ; but  carried  himself  as  a man 
who  regarded,  not  gaining  the  victory,  but 
merely  endeavoured  to  make  known  the 
truth.  In  what  a spirit  of  peace  did  the 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
in  1680,  endeavour  to  recal  the  Protestant 
ministers  !§  The  voice  of  the  Holy  See 
was  always  rather  that  of  entreaty  and  ad- 
I monition  than  of  command.  It  is  curious 
to  trace  the  connection  between  this  style 
1 and  that  Catholicity  of  mind  which  makes 
ii  the  humble  men  who  speak  victories,  for 
| those  who  showed  a disputation  to  cavil  at 
the  supreme  authority  have  in  all  ages  been 
markable  for  the  violence  of  their  tone. 
Agobard,  for  instance,  is  severe  and  harsh 
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in  his  criticism,  and  deprived  of  all  patience 
on  account  of  some  most  innocent  lines  in 
the  Aniiphonarium  of  Lyons  :*  and,  clearly, 
the  violence  of  the  illustrious  men,  Gerson 
and  Paschal,  was  not  unconnected  with  their 
frequent  cavils  at  the  Holy  See.  Men  who 
do  not  go  the  whole  way,  unreservedly,  with 
truth  find  themselves  on  a declivity  ; and 
to  the  point  where  they  stop  they  feel 
obliged  to  cling  with  nails  and  feet,  and  to 
push  with  vehemence  against  all  who  would 
make  them  descend  still  lower.  We  hear 
of  the  disputes  of  the  schoolmen  ; and  it  is 
true  they  disputed,  for,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
“ there  are  points  on  which  the  learned  and 
the  best  defenders  of  Catholic  rule  may 
differ  from  each  other  without  compromise 
of  faith.”f  “As  sons  of  peace,  they  could 
by  no  reason  be  induced  to  desert  unity ; 
but  that  would  not  have  been  sufficient,”  as 
St.  Bernard  says,  “unless  they  had  defended 
it  with  all  their  strength.” % As  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian  says,  “ nothing  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  servants  of  God  as  to  love  aud 
keep  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  recal  to  its  unity  all  who  dissent 
from  it.”§  But  their  disputatious  were 
holy,  and  pacific,  and  calm  as  the  eternal 
reason.  The  school  was  not  that  stormy 
scene  of  discord  and  trouble  described  by 
Plato,  where,  as  he  says,  many  wings  of 
souls  are  broken,  IloXXal  d*  iroXXb  irrepa 
Opavovrcu.  |J  The  maxim  there  followed  was 
that  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Thomas,  “Dili- 
gile  homines,  interficite  errores.”  It  was 
proved  possible  there  to  know  something 
without  noisy  altercations.  Not  clamour, 
but  meditation,  made  its  disciples  learned  ; 
and  truth,  in  silence,  had  charms  enough 
for  them.  A certain  Christian  dignity  reigned 
there.  There  were  no  disputes  with  these 
strange  logicians,  who  lay  down  a principle 
and  shrink  from  its  consequences;  light 
minds,  which  By  after  an  image,  and  which 
turn  round  themselves  like  the  leaf  at  the 
mercy  of  every  wind.  Trusting  in  God, 
men  understood  truth,  and,  being  faithful, 
they  acquiesced  in  his  love.  And  after  all, 
what  were  their  disputes  ? John  Picus  of 
Mirandula  says,  that  there  are  many  places 
in  which  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  are 
thought  to  differ  from  each  other,  where,  on 
the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  they  are 
agreed.  If  The  fact  is,  that  the  agreements 
of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  schoolmeu, 
through  the  long  series  of  Christian  ages, 
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constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  mira- 
culous proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion. 
What  an  astonishing  conformity  exists  be- 
tween them  all ! Open  the  works  of  St. 
Augustin  and  of  St.  Thomas.  What  do  you 
find  in  the  one  which  is  not  in  the  other  ? 
The  same  truths,  the  same  proofs,  same 
objections,  same  answers,  same  consequences, 
drawn  from  the  same  principles ; equally 
zealous  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
sacred  deposit  of  sound  doctrine,  they  always 
appear  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  en- 
lightened and  sustained  by  the  same  grace.  * 
Nor  was  it  alone  from  the  school  that  the 
contentious  spirit  was  banished.  In  social 
intercourse  it  was,  comparatively  with  earlier 
and  later  times,  unknown.  We  read,  indeed, 
of  a young  physician  of  Cyprus  being  very 
familiar  with  Charles  V.  of  France,  because 
he  could  speak  good  Latin,  and  was  very 
argumentative ; but  the  latter  qualification 
was  certainly  not  much  in  request.  The 
pertness  of  an  Auaxagoras,  who  said  that 
snow  is  black,  and  the  mania  for  argumen- 
tation, which  impelled  the  ancient  critics  to 
dispute  about  the  quantity  of  a letter  in  the 
word  quiesco,f  indicated  a temper  very 
different  from  that  of  the  lovers  of  peace, 
as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages.  Manners,  as  we  before 
remarked,  were  then  characterized  by  that 
sweet  gaity  and  serenity  which  the  least 
wannth  of  discussion  would  wound.  Ac- 
cording to  what  is  related  of  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy,  men  had  even  the  air  of  reminding 
others  of  that  which  they  taught  them,  in- 
stead of  resembling  those  who  ask  questions, 
as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  those 
who  answer  them. 

Innumerable  persons  in  the  world,  from 
being  associated  in  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis,  were  guided  in  conversation  by  the 
rule  of  the  Minors,  " In  via  sive  in  domibus 
non  litigent  neque  contendant  verbis,  seu 
alio  quovis  inodo.”  The  great  and  learned 
Jannotius  Manetti  of  Florence,  who  used  to 
begin  every  day  before  light  by  hearing 
mass  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  a young  man  used  frequently  to  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  frequented  the 
booksellers’  stalls,  or  in  the  public  square 
of  Florence.  He  spoke  Latin  as  if  it  were 
his  mother-tongue.  One  day  he  had  a long 
and  sharp  discussion  on  philosophy  with 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  secretary  of  the  Floren- 
tine people,  in  which  he  spoke  with  such 
force  and  applause  that  Leonardus  felt 

• Touron  Vie  de  St.  Thom.  405. 
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wounded,  and  proceeded  to  use  language 
towards  him  of  great  severity,  but  Jannotius 
replied  so  benignly  that  the  other  became 
ashamed  of  his  own  rudeness.  After  the 
discussion,  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed, 
Leonardus  continued  to  reflect  on  what  he 
had  said  to  Jannotius.  On  the  next  morning, 
layiug  aside  respect  for  his  own  dignity,  he 
went  to  visit  him.  When  Jannotius  saw 
him  coming  to  his  house  he  was  astonished 
that  a man  of  such  authority  and  fame  should 
visit  him  so  mnch  his  junior,  who  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  repair  to  his  house  : but  Leo- 
nardus, without  replying,  desired  that  he 
would  walk  aside  with  him,  as  he  wished  to 
speak  with  him  in  private.  So  they  walked 
together  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  then 
Leonardus,  stopping,  and  turning  to  him, 
said,  '‘Yesterday  evening  I spoke  to  you 
with  violence  and  disdain ; but  I have  been 
punished  for  it,  having  passed  the  whole 
night  without  sleep  in  consequence,  and  I 
could  not  rest  till  I besought  you  to  forgive 
me.”  Jannotius  then  declared  that  there 
was  no  cause.  “ I received  your  words,”  be 
said,  "without  being  disturbed,  as  coming  I 
from  one  whom  1 loved  and  venerated.  The  I 
concern  I feel  is  on  seeing  you  forget  your  I 
dignity  to  come  to  the  house  of  a private 
man,  which,  before  this  day,  you  have  never 
been  seen  to  do.”* 

In  general  the  men  of  the  middle  ages 
were  not  afflicted  with  what  the  ancienis 
termed  the  disease  of  speaking ; which  ren- 
dered persons  not,  indeed,  eloquent,  but,  as 
Epicharmes  said,  incapable  of  silence.  Tri- 
themius  deemed  it  useful  to  write  a book 
entitled,  yXcrrrevfapiap,  that  is,  teaching 
fertility  of  tongue  ;f  a trouble  which,  if  he 
had  written  in  our  times,  he  might  have 
spared  himself.  " The  noisiest  streams  are 
the  shallowest,”  says  Hare,  alluding  to 
intelligences.  Abstinence  from  words  as 
well  as  from  flesh  was  even  recommended 
by  the  Church  during  her  penitenti&l  sea- 
sons, as  in  the  matin-hymn  for  the  first 
Simday  of  Lent : 

“ Utamur  ego  parcius 
Verbis,  cibis,  etpotibus.” 

And  generally,  with  men  of  the  ancie  nt  dis- 
cipline, the  tone  of  conversation  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  moderns  suppose  that 
the  hour  was  always  day’s  decline;  for 
travellers  remark  that  about  sunset  talkative 

• Naldo  Naldi  vit.  Jannotii  Manetti,  ap.  Mur. 
Rer.  It.  Script,  tom.  xx. 

f Trithemii  Nepiachus  ap.  Ecc&rdii  Corpus 
Hist.  Medii  iEvL  tom.  ii. 
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men  the  most  fond  of  disputation,  become 
no  longer  offensive,  and  even  almost  lapse 
into  silence.  Of  a troth  the  pacific  faithful 
seem  like  weary  men  when  confronted  with 
the  eternal  revivers  of  often-refuted  errors ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  remark  of  a learned 
Frenchman,  that  the  Catholics  had  a good 
cause  and  defended  it  ill,  whereas  the  here- 
tics had  a bad  cause  and  defended  it  well. 
The  former  knew  the  inutility  of  such  means 
of  defending  truth,  and  the  certain  injury 
which  would  result  from  them  to  peace. 

The  repression  of  ambitious  desires  has 
been  presented  so  frequeutly  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  that  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  cite  further  evidence  on  that  head,  though 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  conse- 
quences which  must  have  resulted  from  it 
to  society,  whenever  we  meditate  on  the 
peace  which  reigned  in  ages  of  faith.  Here 
the  moderns  themselves  raise  their  hands  iu 
admiration  of  the  spirit  of  Catholic  times. 
“ We  merit  pity  at  the  present  day,”  says 
one  of  them.  “The  human  condition,  it  is 
true,  was  never  more  equal,  but  the  desires 
of  man  have  advanced  far  beyond  his  pro- 
gress. Never  was  ambition  more  impatient 
and  more  prevalent.  Never  were  so  many 
hearts  a prey  to  such  a thirst  for  all  good 
and  all  pleasures ; proud  pleasures  and 
gross  pleasures;  thirst  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  of  intellectual  variety;  every 
thing  appears  possible,  and  enviable,  and 
attainable,  to  all.  The  world  has  never 
seen  such  a conflict  of  phantasies,  of  preten- 
sions, of  exigencies ; has  never  heard  such 
a sound  of  voices  rising  together  to  claim  as 
their  right  what  they  desire  ; and  it  is  not 
towards  God  that  these  voices  rise.  Ambi- 
tion is,  at  the  same  time,  extended  and 
lowered.  The  popular  instructors  of  our 
age  are  not  the  religious  preceptors  that 
formerly  taught  the  people.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  the  deep  agitation  aud  at  the 
immense  disgust  which  disturb  nations  and 
individuals,  states  and  souls  P As  for  me, 
I wonder  that  the  disgust  is  not  greater,  the 
agitation  more  violent,  the  explosion  more 
sodden/'*  Thoughtful  men  may  well  be 
tunck  at  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
society  around  them  to  that  of  all  European 
totes  in  ages  of  faith.  Thanks  to  the  holy 
a of  the  Church,  by  constant  assist- 
it  her  sacred  mysteries,  men  bad  then 
#tM*Dy  received,  according  to  her  prayers, 
A*  ineffable  gift  by  means  of  which,  miti- 
ftfmg  earthly  desires  they  learned  to  love 
tdb still  things. f They  had  remarked  with 

9 Guizot. 

f Secret  for  third  Sunday  after  Easter. 


St  Chrysostom,  that  the  importance  at- 
tached by  our  Lord  to  humility  and  to 
baptism  was  the  same ; and  that  he  ex- 
pressed it  by  the  same  words.  With  hearts 
inclined  to  the  divine  testimonies,  and  not 
to  avarice,  one  main  root  of  dissension  was 
cut  off.  Men  acted  from  the  conviction  of 
what  Alcuin  quaintly  expressed  in  writing 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Vedas : that  it  was 
better  to  have  God  in  their  hearts  than 
money  in  their  purses.*  What  the  ancient 
philosopher  vainly  sought  for  was  then 
realized.  “ Invenitur  quid  sit  quod  natura 
spectet  extremum  in  bonis,  quod  in  malis 
ultimum  ; quo  referenda  sint  officia,  qu© 
degend©  ©tatis  ratio  deligenda/’f  Hence, 
that  scientific  appreciation  of  the  folly  of 
ambition  and  of  the  glory  which  men  can 
bestow.  “ Sufficiebat  mihi  paupertas  mea,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois;  “sufficiebat  mihi  pr©- 
esse  tantum  corpori  meo,  ut  non  regnaret  in 
me  peccatum.”J  Ambition,  that  mother  of 
hypocrisy,  which  plays  such  an  immense  part 
later,  was  unmasked.  Not  for  an  instant 
could  it  impose  on  the  penetrating  mind  of 
the  humble  sons  of  peace,  who  with  a glance 
detected  its  stupidity.  “ So  unless  you  be 
a legate,  Rome  cannot  have  a pope !”  was 
all  the  reply  that  Gerard  of  Angouleme 
could  draw  from  St.  Bemard.§  “ If  a 
bishop  should  say,  ‘ I do  not  wish  to  be 
under  an  archbishop,’  or  an  abbot,  ‘ I do 
not  wish  to  obey  a bishop this,”  said  he, 
“ is  not  from  heaven,  unless  you  should 
have  heard  an  angej  saying,  4 1 do  not 
wish  to  be  under  archangels.’  ”||  How 
impressive  were  the  contrary  examples 
which  abound  in  old  history!  In  1151, 
on  the  death  of  the  Abbot  Meinher,  of  Monte 
Sereno,  Arnold  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
a man  every  way  fit,  and  who  gave  great 
hopes  of  future  utility;  but  the  Marquis 
Conrad,  the  great  benefactor  of  that  house, 
wished  the  election  to  fall  on  Eckehard, 
who  was  also  a man  of  laudable  fame  ; for 
with  ardour  desiring  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  Monte  Sereno,  he  thought  it  most  im- 
portant to  choose  a man  from  the  church 
of  Hall,  where  holy  discipline  flourished. 
Arnold  learning  his  intentions,  and  con- 
sidering that  more  injury  would  accrue  to 
the  monastery  from  offending  the  marquis 
than  utility  from  himself,  though  exhorted 
by  the  brethren  who  had  chosen  him  to 
persevere,  after  some  deliberation,  present- 
ing himself  as  abbot  elect  before  the  arch- 
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bishop  of  Magdeburg  according  to  custom, 
he  declared,  in  presence  of  the  marquis, 
who  was  at  his  side,  that  he  felt  himself 
incompetent,  and  that,  therefore,  he  relin- 
quished the  appointment.  Thus  Eckehard 
was  elected  and  confirmed ; but  the  said 
Arnold  afterwards  presiding  over  Luppol- 
disberge,  governed  that  house  strenuously, 
and  to  the  great  increase  of  religion.* * * § 
Charlemagne,  moved  by  the  piety  of  fallen 
majesty  in  Desiderius,  entered  his  prison, 
fell  at  his  feet,  begging  forgiveness,  and 
even  asked  him  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration ; but  that  king  replied,  “Was 
it,  then,  without  the  nod  of  Almighty  God, 
who  transfers  and  changes  empires,  that 
our  kingdom  was  transferred  to  you  ? Rule 
the  empire  committed  to  you,  then,  pru- 
dently : govern  the  people  in  peace  ; and 
for  me  it  is  sufficient  to  serve  henceforth 
the  Supernal  King.  How  admirable, 
again,  was  the  scene  at  Mayence  on  the 
election  of  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  to 
the  imperial  crown,  when,  what  the  old 
writers  term,  “ the  holy  humility  of  illite- 
rate laics  gave  so  fine  a lesson  to  ecclesias- 
tics to  desire  not  the  honours  of  this 
world  !”J  The  same  spirit  descended 
through  all  ranks,  so  that  at  Modena,  in 
1307,  after  electing  several  men  to  the 
supreme  authority  under  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, every  one  declined  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  Modena  remained  that  year  with- 
out any  chief  to  presided  Ambitious  joys 
found  hearts  too  much  otherwise  occupied 
to  admit  them  ; for  the  desire  of  St. 
Columban  was  often  realized.  His  advice 
was  this  : 

“ Sint  tibi  divide  divine  dogmata  legis 

Omnia  que  dociles  scripserunt  ante  magistri, 

Vel  que  doctiloqui  cecinerunt  carmina  vates; 

Hascape  divitias:  semper  contemne  caducas.”(J 

It  was  in  these  ages,  we  must  remember, 
that  such  multitudes  were  devoted  to  the 
innocent  and  holy  occupations  of  the  peace- 
ful muse ; rrjs  a7ro\€pov  Movent,  as  Plato 
terms  it,  honouring  God  and  the  friends 
of  God  with  choral  songs.  It  was  then 
that  thrice  each  day  every  tongue  repeated 
an  angel’s  words;  it  was  then  that  every 

• Chronic.  Montis  Sereni,  ap.  Mencksnii  Script. 
Rer.  Germ,  ii. 

f Jacob.  Malvecii  Chronic.  Brixianum,  iv.  95, 
ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It  Script,  xiv. 

} Narrat.  de  Elections  Loth.  ap.  Pez.  Script. 
Rer.  Aust.  i. 

§ Annal.  Vctereq  Mutinensium,  ap.  Mur.  Rer. 
It.  Script,  xi. 

||  S.  Columb.  Epist.  in  qua  detestatur  avaritiam, 
ap.  Canis.  Lect.  Ant.  i. 


one,  from  the  rustic  to  the  king,  was  taught 
and  conjured  to  imitate  the  good,  to  tole- 
rate the  evil,  and  to  love  all.*  Behold  the 
children  of  the  Church  flourished  thus  ss 
the  peaceful  lily  before  God ; and  if  there 
was  any  interruption  to  their  tranquillity, 
it  only  arose  from  the  fact,  that  all  were 
not  found  faithful.  For,  as  Theodoras  says, 
after  hearing  Socrates  discourse  divinely 
on  the  true  life  of  happy  men,  certainly  if 
the  Church  could  persuade  all  men  of  what 
she  said,  as  she  convinced  her  own  disci- 
ples, there  would  be  more  peace  and  fewer 
evils  among  men  than  at  present.!  We 
have  before  seen  what  a new  character  both 
cities  and  the  scenes  of  rural  life  assumed 
in  ages  of  faith.  The  angel  of  the  school 
shows  that  a wise  government  ought  not 
to  favour  the  inordinate  growth  of  cities, 
because,  he  says,  a state  is  more  pacific  of 
which  the  people  are  less  congregated  within 
walls,  as  the  close  assemblage  of  multi- 
tudes gives  occasion  to  strife  and  sedition, 
and,  therefore,  there  should  be  limits  to 
the  commercial  spirit.}  The  Catholic  re- 
ligion, however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pro- 
lific in  the  foundation  of  cities  ; but  what 
we  have  here  to  remark  is  the  pacific  cha- 
racter which  belonged  to  them.  St.  Thomas 
desires  that  the  tranquillity  arising  from 
the  aspect  of  the  country  should  not  be 
excluded  from  them.  Therefore,  in  the 
choice  of  a site,  he  says,  that  beauty  and 
delectation  must  be  consulted.  “There 
ought  to  be,”  he  says,  “if  possible,  groves 
and  streams,  and  a near  view  of  mountains 
to  refresh  the  sight.  ”§  In  a former  book 
we  remarked,  on  visiting  a city  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  how  peaceful  were  the  impres- 
sions. Perhaps  1 was  then  deemed  fanciful ; 
yet  hear  how  those  observations  are  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  a modern 
traveller,  who  thus  describes  an  evening 
in  Antwerp  : “ Not  a sound  disturbed  my 
meditations.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  one 
or  two  women  in  long  cloaks  or  mantles 
glided  by  at  a distance;  but  their  dress 
was  so  shroud-like,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance so  ghastly,  that  I should  have 
been  afraid  to  accost  them.  No  village 
amongst  the  Alps,  or  hermitage  upon 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  less  disturbed.  You 
may  pass  your  days  in  this  great  city,  with- 
out being  the  least  conscious  of  its  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  unless  you  visit  the 
churches.  There,  indeed,  are  to  be  heard 
devout  whispers;  and  sometimes,  to  be 

• S.  August,  de  Catechis.  rudibus. 
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mi?,  the  ponderous  bells  strike,  and  such 
a peal  of  chimes  succeed  as  shake  the 
whole  edifice : but  walk  about,  as  I do,  in 
the  twilights  of  summer,  and  be  assured 
your  ears  will  be  free  from  all  molestation. 

I You  can  have  no  idea  how  delighted  I was 
I with  this  contrast  to  the  tumult  and  up- 
roar of  London.”  Another  describes  the 
I peaceful  silence  of  Bruges,  and  of  his  hav- 
| Log  only  heard  in  the  streets  a harp  from 
I a high  casement  accompanying  a voice  of 
I thrilling  power — a measure  fitting  sooth 
for  some  gay  throng,  though  it  fell  from  a 
grim  turret  The  author  of  the  rhythmic 
description  of  Verona,  written  in  the  eighth 
I century,  after  giving  a view  of  its  former 
state,  its  forum,  and  its  citadel,  adds: 

I “behold  the  city  of  evil  men,  who  knew 
not  the  law  of  God ; but  when  Christ  had 

I come  and  suffered,  and  the  Gentiles 
hastened  to  believe,  then  happy  Verona 
was  protected  by  most  holy  guardians,  who 
defended  it  from  the  worst  enemy ; and 
i then  followed  in  long  order  those  pontiffs, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  with  whose  holy 
bodies  it  is  60  gloriously  enriched.”* 

' Michael  Savonarola,  describing  Padua  in 
i 1440,  says  that  by  the  visible  things  which 
, it  contains  the  mind  may  be  inflamed  to  a 
j love  of  things  invisible.  Of  the  churches 
he  speaks,  first  to  show  that  eternal  are 
I to  be  preferred  to  temporal  things;  and 
be  observes  that  the  numerous  porticoes  in 
the  city  dispose  minds  for  peaceful  contem- 
plation and  the  study  of  wisdom.  This  city, 
be  adds,  possesses  objects  which  delight 
the  siflht,  and  which  conduce  to  promote 
the  Christian  religion  ; and  then  he  speaks 
of  its  monasteries,  far  removed  from  all 
noise  and  interruption,  where  religious 
men  devote  themselves,  in  the  sweetness 
( A profound  tranquillity,  to  diviue  contem- 
plation, f Angels  of  peace  were  painted  over 
l k gates  of  cities,  as  at  Soissons.*  as  if  to 
>n»daim  that  they  were  places  of  refuge 
hr  unhappy  men;  and,  in  fact,  after 
Toulouse  had  declared  that  she  would  de- 
end  all  who  fled  to  her,  cities  became 
nylums  for  serfs  who  sought  protection. 
Tte  feudal  tyrants,  enemies  of  peace,  whom 
shall  presently  speak  of,  seldom  turned 
thar  reins  to  enter  these  narrow  streets, 
between  these  solid  habitations,  from  which 
neo  whom  they  had  plundered  or  op- 
posed might  look  down  upon  them.  Of 
iht  peaceful  solemnities  which  took  place 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script,  coll.  tom.  ii.  p.  10. 
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within  their  walls  we  cannot  omit  mention ; 
for  assuredly  they  contributed  to  impart 
to  them  this  pacific  character.  Such  were 
those  religious  cavalcades,  as  at  Malines, 
of  angels  and  saints  representing  the  litany 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  proclaiming  by 
inscriptions  that  peace  should  flourish 
in  their  days;  such  those  processions  of 
the  pardons  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  in 
which  used  to  walk  as  many  as  three 
hundred  pilgrims  of  St.  James,  and  the  Sire 
de  Salency,  as  descendant  from  St.  Me- 
dard ;*  and  such,  too,  those  at  Marseilles, 
which  still  can  be  remembered  by  the  aged, 
when  enemies  followed  by  their  friends,  used 
to  visit  their  enemies,  and  embrace  them ; 
and  then  return  to  receive  in  their  houses 
these  same  enemies,  in  order  to  confirm 
their  peace  in  the  name  of  heaven.f  Not- 
withstanding all  that  feudal  tyrants  in- 
flicted on  the  innocent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  country,  too,  more  or 
less  participated  in  the  pacific  influence. 
To  one1  who  travels  on  foot,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  coming  every  six 
miles  to  a cross  by  the  way  side,  as  in  Ca- 
tholic lands,  and  finding  the  stocks,  as  in 
England,  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
every  village.  In  the  middle  ages  no  one 
ever  passed  a cross  without  uncovering  and 
kneeling,  as  Van  Dyck  is  said  to  have 
always  done;  and  such  moments  could 
not  have  been  wholly  without  effect  upon 
the  tempests  of  the  heart.  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  says,  it  is  the  cross  which  causes  peace 
within  it. 

**  Cor  in  cruce,  crux  in  corde, 

Absque  sorde  sit  cum  corde, 

Qubb  tranquillum  faciat.” 

It  was  something  to  see  attested  every 
where  that  He  who  wore  the  platted  thorns 
with  bleeding  brow  rules  universal  nature ; 
when  it  was  so  well  known,  that  whatever 
proud  towers  might  be  near,  happy  was  he 
who  walked  with  him — who  saw  his  image 
in  the  fairest  scenes,  and  felt  that  by  hi6 
presence  they  were  fairer  still.  In  another 
respect,  also,  the  highways  in  the  middle 
ages  were  associated  with  an  object  of 
supreme  peace.  St.  Thomas,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  duties  of  government,  showing  the 
importance  of  establishing  roads,  assigns 
for  reason,  that  there  may  be  less  difficulty 
in  visiting  churches,  and  in  obtaining  by 
indulgence  peace  with  heaven.^  The  dusty- 
footed  had  no  longer  to  fear  as  disdainful 

* Hist  de  Soissons,  ii.  370. 

f Monteil,  Hist  des  Fr&nqais,  viii.  353. 

1 Lib.  it  12. 
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the  epithet  conipodes,  used  once  to  express 
contempt;  for  beautiful  were  the  feet  that 
trod  the  paths  of  peace.  And  in  Catholic 
countries  still,  when  you  sit  beside  a public 
way  thick-strewn  with  summer  dust,  and 
see  a great  stream  of  people  hurrying  on, 
you  may  feel  almost  assured  that  it  is  some 
friend  of  God  who  draws  them  to  gain  in- 
dulgence where  his  relics  lie. 

In  the  middle  ages  religion  endeavoured 
to  extend  to  the  most  uncultivated  minds 
the  peace  which  flows  from  the  observation 
of  nature  and  the  labours  of  a country  life. 
A little  book  was  composed  in  1379,  by 
order  of  King  Charles  V.  of  France,  for 
the  use  of  rustics,  entitled,  The  True 
Government  of  Shepherds,  of  which,  the 
object  is,  to  raise  the  rural  life,  to  give  the 
peasant  an  interest  in  it,  and  to  console 
him  after  the  calamities  of  war. 

“Evidently,”  says  a French  historian, 
“ it  is  the  king  himself  who  has  turned 
shepherd,  and  who,  under  this  habit, 
comes  to  assist  the  people,  discoursing 
sweetly  to  them,  encouraging  and  instruct- 
ing them.  When  the  lambs  are  shorn,  he 
says,  the  shepherd  ought  to  be  without  sin, 
and  he  should  have  been  to  confession 
first.  They  ought  to  be  treated  lovingly  : 
the  profession  is  very  honourable  and  of 
great  authority ; Abel  having  been  the  first 
shepherd,  and  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of 
old  having  tended  their  flocks  in  person. 
The  matter  of  the  book  belongs  to  philo- 
sophy. It  treats  on  the  philosophy  of 
shepherds.”* 

In  general,  the  obstacles  to  tranquillity 
being  removed,  a habit  of  calm  and  deep 
observation  was  fostered  in  the  country. 
If  you  will  hear  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages  sweetly  talk  of  the  natural  world 
around  them,  you  will  be  told  that  the 
good  of  peace  is  visibly  written,  as  if  by  the 
finger  of  God,  in  all  creatures.  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian,  following  Augustin,  re- 
marks that  God  has  not  left  the  entrails  of 
the  smallest  and  meanest  animal,  not  the 
wing  of  a bird,  or  the  blossom  of  an  herb, 
or  the  leaf  of  a tree,  without  its  propriety 
of  parts,  or  without,  as  it  were,  a certain 
peace. f The  universe  breathes  peace. 

“ How  quiet  is  the  night ! 

The  trees  are  motionless ; the  cloudless  blue 

Sleeps  in  the  firmament ; the  thoughtful  moon, 

With  her  attendant  train  of  circling  stars, 

* Le  Vray  Regime  et  Gouvemement  des  Ber- 
gers. et  Bergdres.  Compost  par  le  Rustique, 
Jehan  de  Brie,  c.  3,  4,  8. 

f Dionys.  Cart,  de  Venustate  Mundi. 


Seems  to  forget  her  journey  through  the  heavens, 
To  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  the  6cene.** 

Between  the  visible  frame  of  things  and 
the  human  soul  possessing  the  Catholic 
faith,  there  was  a mysterious  bond  and  an 
ineffable  interchange  of  sympathies.  These 
mysteries  of  intelligence  were  not  left  un- 
explored in  the  middle  ages;  but,  above 
all,  their  effects  were  profoundly  expe- 
rienced. Hence,  an  entire  world  of  peace 
was  at  the  disposal  of  men,  however,  in 
other  regards,  wretched. 

0 God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
was  their  exclamation  often;  what  peace 
in  all  thy  works  where  sin  cannot  enter ! 
what  peace  in  the  vast  sea  spread  out  in 
calm  majesty;  what  peace  in  the  sweet 
aspect  of  the  meadows  and  the  valleys, 
surrounded  by  the  blue  mountains  ; what 
peace  in  the  holy  silence  of  the  woods, 
and  in  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding 
streamlet ! Only  in  the  human  heart, 
where  passions  reign,  is  there  foul  con- 
fusion. But  experience  proved  that  the 
mere  aspect  of  this  loveliness  could  allay, 
like  music,  both  those  passions  and  that 
tempest  of  disordered  thoughts.  If  hearts 
had  not  loved  peace,  it  is  true,  all  this 
eloquence  of  natural  objects  would  have 
been  powerless,  or  rather,  it  would  have 
only  enhanced  the  trouble  of  the  mind 
diseased.  But  there  never  was  a time 
when  such  multitudes,  embracing  men  of 
intellectual  greatness  and  of  mighty  energy, 
loved  and  yearned  for  peace : never  were 
there,  consequently,  so  many  true  lovers  of 
nature,  whose  life,  exempt  from  public 
haunt,  found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  thing.  Such  philoso- 
phers, for  religion  made  them  truly  lovers  of 
wisdom,  lived  in  the  manner  that  Petrarch 
describes,  speaking  of  his  own  residence 
on  the  Sorgia,  “ tranquil  and  at  rest,  con- 
tent with  little,  wanting  nothing,  expecting 
nothing,  counting  it  sufficient  recreation 
to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  near  the 
fountains,  or  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  fields, 
loving  the  sequestered  spots,  rejoicing  in 
the  dewy  caves,  or  the  rocks  lined  with 
moss,  or  the  flowery  meadows,  day  and 
night  consorting  with  the  muses,  having 
many  books,  with  only  rustic  furniture  and 
most  frugal  fare,  being,  as  it  were,  present 
with  the  intelligences  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  endeavouring  all  the  while,  like  the 
apostle,  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  stretch 
forward  to  the  things  which  are  before  ; in 
regard  to  imperfections,  indeed,  men,  but 
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in  peace  of  mind,  as  they  sometimes  un- 
consciously avow,  almost  angels.”*  Their 
ears  could  catch  amidst  the  country  echo- 
ings  sweet,  to  murmur  through  the  heaven- 
breathing  groves,  and  melodise  with  man’s 
blest  nature  there.  What  peace  did  St. 
Elisabeth  imbibe  from  the  country  when 
she  used  to  pray  and  meditate  in  the  fields 
near  Marbourg,  or  near  the  fountain  in 
the  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near 
the  village  of  Schroeck,  during  a walk  of 
two  leagues  occupied  in  contemplation  !f 

An  old  Spanish  writer  says  that  men 
pass  whole  nights  keeping  vigils  and  going 
about  the  streets  of  Cordova,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  odours  from  the  fragrant 
groves  surrounding  the  city,  with  which 
the  whole  air  is  perfumed. J Only  war, 
that  channels  fields  and  bruises  flowerets 
with  the  armed  hoofs  of  hostile  paces,  could 
interrupt  the  free  wild  walks  of  those  to 
whom  each  rock  or  grove  was  an  attraction. 
In  peace  every  delightful  spot  was  acces- 
sible to  all ; there  were  no  horrible  threat- 
enings  placarded  upon  trees  to  awe  the 
wanderer  in  quest  of  peace : tyrants,  who 
placed  round  their  dwellings  contrivances 
of  destruction,  were,  on  that  account  alone, 
deemed  infamous.  The  true  pacific  would 
never  declare  war  upon  the  stranger  or  the 
poor  for  visiting,  uninvited,  their  retreats ; 
so  that  in  Catholic  lands  the  lovely  scenes 
of  nature  are  enjoyed  by  every  one  in 
common : and  this  I found  “ in  realms 
where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love,  which  on 
the  winds  or  on  the  waves  doth  move, 
harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel 
above.” 

At  the  beautiful  villa  of  Nazareth,  in 
die  land  of  Pausalippo,  was  this  inscrip- 
tion. 


■ Naxareos  quicunque  Lares  et  amoena  vireta, 
Fnmdocnmque  jugum,  cultaque  rura  vides, 
Sis  OHt  ; vanosque  ammo  seclude  pavores ; 

Non  Dens  hie  curva  falce  timendus  adest, 
Non  enstoe  rigidus,  non  durus  vinitor  ullus ; 

Non  latrat  ad  querelas  ore  lycisca  fores; 
Sal  largos  dominos,  sat  illi  dextra  benigna, 
Ho  jus  herum  quivis  se  putet  esse  loci.”$ 


smiles,  or  the  dull  6neer  of  self-loved 
ignorance,  or  such  other  foul  masks  with 
which  ill  thoughts  hide  that  fair  being  who 
was  new-born  to  a blessed  childhood,  make 
us  sick  at  heart  to  pass  them.  Well,  it  is 
true,  they  have  infected  rich  men  nearly 
all  the  world  over  with  their  malady,  but 
still  where  the  Holy  Church  commands 
the  people  the  number  of  their  imitators 
is  small.  A few  of  these  ugly  human 
shapes  and  visages  pass  here  and  there 
isolated  and  harmless,  but  those,  amongst 
whom  they  pass,  seem  mild  and  lovely 
forms,  breathing  love  and  peace.  All  things 
seemed  to  have  put  their  evil  nature  off  ; 
peace  makes  a new  earth,  and,  as  Florus 
says,  the  heavens  themselves  seem  more 
than  usually  serene  and  mild ; for  when  I 
looked,  behold  men  walked  one  with  the 
other,  even  as  spirits  do ; none  fawned, 
none  trampled ; hate,  disdain,  or  fear, 
self-love  or  self-contempt  on  human  brows 
were  seen  no  more  inscribed.  None 
frowned,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager 
fear  gazed  on  another’s  eye  of  cold  com- 
mand ; none  wrpught  his  lips  in  truth- 
entangling  lines,  which  smiled  the  lie  his 
tongue  disdained  to  speak ; none,  with 
firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own  heart  the 
sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remained 
those  bitter  ashes,  a soul  self-consumed, 
and  the  wretch  crept  a vampire  among 
men,  infesting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill. 
The  loathsome  mask  had  fallen — the  man 
remained,  new-created,  equal,  just,  gentle, 
innocent,  and  wise.  The  old  historians  of 
Italy  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  sweet 
pacific  character  of  different  states,  and 
the  harmony  which  reigned  in  them  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  Thus,  of  the  citizens 
of  Bergamo  in  707,  we  read,  “The  people 
have  seldom  any  contests  with  each  other; 
for  golden  peace  binds  them  in  a stable 
manner.  The  poor  man  and  the  rich  have 
peace  : 


'Pace  manet  pauper,  pacis  quoque  foedere  dives.’  ”* 


In  those  happy  regions  I saw  verified  what 
poets  fancifully  sing  of  transformation. 
Thou  knowest,  reader,  if  thou  be  one  of 
w,  that  in  lands  where  error  is  wide  spread, 
bald-featured  men,  with  proud,  angry  looks, 
i * cold,  staid  gait,  or  false  and  hollow 


• Petrarch.  Epist.  vii.  4.  xi.  14. 
f Mootalembert,  Hist,  de  St  Eliz.  259. 

J Ambroa.  Moral,  de  Corduba. 

I Aatiq.  et  Hist.  Campanile,  c.  5.  ap.  Grsv. 
Tim . Aatiq.  ItaL  ix. 


“ Deservedly,”  says  another  writer  in  1880, 
“ is  there’ a double  P in  the  name  of  this 
city,  Papia,  in  which  the  lips  are  joined 
together  on  account  of  justice  and  peace, 
which  met  and  kissed  each  other  here 
when  the  Longobards  made  those  most 
just  lawsl  which  it  has  preserved  in  peace 
to  this  day.  It  is  Papia,  as  if  parens 
pietatis,  arnica  Pacis — peaceful  city,  in 


* Magistri  Moysis  Carmen  de  Laudibus  Ber- 
gomi,  ap.  Muratori  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  v. 
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which  from  the  time  of  blessed  Syrus,  its 
apostle,  no  prophet,  excepting  Boethius, 
who  died  here  an  exile  for  justice  and 
truth,  has  ever  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
name  of  Christ.”*  “The  inhabitants  of 
Nola,”  says  Ambrose  Leo,  “have  never 
nourished  seditions  or  civil  feuds.  In  our 
time  such  madness  is  unknown  them.”f 
To  that  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in 
every  thing  which  made  the  people  of  that 
state  exclude  all  deformity  from  their  city, 
and  allow  of  no  trades  but  such  as  are 
wholesome  and  necessary  to  innocent  life, 
this  writer  ascribes,  not  only  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  handsome  persons 
found  amongst  them,  but  also  their  placid, 
amiable,  and  benevolent  manners  ; all,  he 
says,  mutually  love  one  another.  There 
are  no  factions,  no  homicides,  no  treasons, 
no  robberies. J Without  doubt,  the  im- 
mense development  and  influence  of  the 
fine  arts,  inspired  as  they  were  by  the  ex- 
quisite sentiment  of  truth  and  beauty, 
tended  to  calm  the  angry  passions  of  men, 
and  to  promote  the  delicious  enjoyment  of 
social  peace. 

The  gentleness  and  meekness  which  Ug- 
helli  ascribes  to  the  whole  people  of  Amal- 
phi  justify,  as  he  says,  the  remark  of 
Leander  Albertus,  that  the  whole  country 
of  that  people  is  a paradise.  When  hearts 
were  in  charity,  and  minds  enabled  to  dis- 
cern the  source  from  which  all  loveliness 
proceeds,  each  generation  could  in  peace 
eiyoy  all  that  was  intrinsically  good  and 

• Anon.  Ticinen8.  de  Laudibus  Papiee,  ap.  id. 
Rer.  Ital.  Script  xi. 

♦ De  Nola,  Lib.  i.  c.  15.  ap.  Grev.  Thesanr. 
Antiq.  Ital.  ix. 

X Id.  iii.  e.  6. 


beautiful,  without  cutting  off  any  part 
or  excluding  any  class  from  partaking  of 
the  Divine  bounty.  There  was  much  more 
to  unite  than  to  separate  high  and  low, 
and  in  affection,  and  a common  fund  of 
sympathies  to  equalize  all  conditions ; for 
what  all  prized  most  was  the  Creators 
workmanship,  and  not  the  tinsel  with 
which  riches  that  belong,  but  to  a few  could 
overlay  it.  “ Even  independent  of  spiri- 
tual considerations,”  says  Dionysius,  the 
Carthusian,  “no  one  should  be  proud  of 
his  nobility;  for  it  often  happens  that  the 
child  of  a rustic  is  handsomer,  and  more 
ingenious,  and  more  noble  in  mind  than 
the  son  of  a king.”*  And  as  these 
were  the  goods  most  coveted  where  Catho- 
lic manners  reigned,  it  was  easier  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  men  without  dis- 
turbing the  order  and  the  calm  of  fife. 
But  all  this  tranquillity  could  be  traced  to 
that  possession  of  truth  within  the  city  of 
God,  where  angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
were  commissioned  to  dispense  peace. 
Yes ! that  annual  benediction  of  the  Com- 
mon Father  from  the  Portal  of  St.  Peter, 
urbi  et  orbi,  descended  on  the  city  and  on 
the  world.  Those  who  received  it  in  per- 
son returned  consoled  and  strengthened; 
but  all  men  were  blessed.  “ Urbi  et  orbi.” 
When  those  paternal  arms  were  raised  to 
God,  the  spirit  of  peace  was  sent  to  all  the 
nations,  and  to  all  the  races  of  the  earth. 
So  life  glided  smoothly,  more  golden  than 
that  feebled  age  renowned  in  ancient  song: 
not  vexed  with  care  or  stained  with  guilt, 
beneficent,  approved  of  God  and  man,  and 
peaceful  in  its  end. 

* Direct  Vit©  Nobilium,  6. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


E have  seen  the  influence 
of  pacific  hearts  upon  the 
family,  and  upon  social 
intercourse  in  general : let 
us  now  consider  it  in  re- 
' x ference  to  the  state  and 
to  the  political  order;  for 
which  purpose,  as  we  proceeded  with  re- 
ference to  the  meek,  we  must  examine 
what  were  the  general  views  and  princi- 
ples in  regard  to  peace,  on  which  all  govern- 
ment rested  in  ages  of  faith,  and  then 
attend  to  the  fruits  which  resulted,  not- 
withstanding the  disorders  of  which  we 
have  already  traced  the  sad  existence. 
What  is  the  origin  of  rule  ? The  answer 
of  the  ages  of  faith  may  be  collected  from 
these  words  of  King  Manfred  to  the  count 
of  the  Pisans. — “ Freedom  of  will  and 
action  having  been  granted  to  our  human 
nature,  and  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents  having  entailed  a proneness  to 
transgress  on  all  their  posterity,  the  Creator, 
in  his  mercy,  ordained  princes  and  ministers 
of  justice  upon  earth,  in  order  that  we 
should  secure  to  all  our  subjects  peace  and 
justice,  and  that  all  may  live  under  our 
dominion  in  pacific  tranquillity.”* 

[ “If  truth  were  to  possess  the  minds  of 
| *11  men,”  says  Agobard,  “ the  things  of 
I the  world  would  remain  in  peace  even 
without  rulers  and  princes ; but  now,  be- 
cause he  who  did  not  stand  in  truth  never 
ceases  to  act  against  truth,  and  while  men 
deep  to  sow  the  weeds  of  scandals,  finding 
hearts  sufficiently  apt,  which  receive  and 
; nourish  his  seeds,  the  evil  of  commotion 
*bounds,  which  disturbs  the  quiet  of  peace 
I *nd  unity:  therefore,  there  is  need  of  soli- 
I citous  and  watchful  men,  to  act  against  the  < 
; wnipters  of  truth  and  peace.”+  Such 
the  doctrine  of  the  schools.  “ As 
i **  find  in  material  things,”  says  Denis 
die  Carthusian,  “that  nature  gives  to 
j that  by  which  it  may  attain  to  its 
| perfection,  so  the  people  are  committed 
: * chief,  by  means  of  whose  labours 


and  solicitude  they  may  arrive  at  their 
perfection  and  intended  end  ; namely, 
felicity  and  peace.”*  “The  good  of  the 
multitude,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “seems  to 
be  order  and  peace,  which  is  tranquillity 
of  order ; so  that  the  end  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  pacific  order.  ”f  Now 
mark  how  well  it  was  understood,  as  men 
reminded  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  that 
“the  first  duty  and  the  real  glory  of  a 
ruler  is  to  secure  peace  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him.”J  Ansegisus  bears  witness 
that  Charlemagne,  in  making  his  laws, 
declares  his  great  object  to  be  peace.  “Be- 
fore all  things  he  sought  the  defence,  and 
exaltation,  and  honour  of  holy  mother 
Church,  and  that  the  people  should  have 
peace  and  justice.”  “ The  royal  elevation 
attains  to  its  greatest  height  when  it  puts 
an  end  by  just  sentence  to  the  quarrels  of 
all  men.”  Such  is  the  exordium  of  one  of 
his  diplomas.§  It  was  his  great  care,  says 
Heumann,  that  all  men  should  live  quietly 
and  orderly,  that  they  should  avoid  strifes, 
or  that  their  causes  should  be  justly  de- 
cided. ||  The  office  of  temporal  govern- 
ments, as  realized  in  Charlemagne,  was 
to  protect  religion,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
discords,  and  to  maintain  order  and  peace 
in  the  Catholic  society  .IT  This  is  expressed 
in  the  lugubrious  rhythm  on  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  composed  in  St.  Columban’s 
abbey  of  Bobbio,  and  thence  disseminated 
over  Italy. 

“ Pater  communis  orf&norum  omnium,  peregrin  - 
orum,  viduarum,  virginum : heu  mihi  misero ! 

Christe,  coelorum  qui  gubernas  agmina,  tuo  in 
regno  da  requiem  Carolo : heu  mihi  misero  !”•• 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  act 
of  accusation  brought  against  Louis-le- 
Debonnaire  rested  on  his  not  having  pro- 


* De  Vita  et  Regim.  Princip.  Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

■f  Q.  ciii.  art.  2. 

X Thom.  Ebendorff  Haselbach.  Chron.  Austriac. 
ap.  Pez.  tom.  ii. 

6 Ap.  Heumann,  de  Re  Diplom.  i.  32. 

||  Id.  i.  91. 

If  Moeller,  Man.  d*Hist.  du  Moyea  Age,  i.  9. 
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vided  sufficiently  for  the  public  peace : 
though  pacific  in  heart,  he  was  to  be  de- 
posed because  of  the  diverse  expeditions 
which  he  made  in  the  kingdom  committed 
to  him,  not  alone  uselessly  but  injuriously, 
in  which  innumerable  crimes  were  per- 
petrated ; homicide,  peijury,  sacrilege, 
adultery,  rapine,  burning,  Mid  oppression 
of  the  poor.*  Similarly,  in  later  times, 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  de- 
posed by  the  electors  “ because  he  did  not 
labour  to  prevent  the  holy  Church,  the 
sacred  empire,  and  all  Christianity,  from 
being  disturbed,  as  he  was  bound  to  have 
done  by  his  office.”!  “It  is  the  office  of 
the  royal  majesty  to  provide  with  pious 
solicitude  for  the  quiet  of  the  churches,” 
say  the  ordinances  of  Louis  VI.  and  Louis 
VII.,  kings  of  France.;  The  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  writing  to  Henry,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  observes  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
imperial  majesty  so  to  provide  for  the 
churches,  that  their  ministers,  enjoying 
the  sweet  delights  of  peace,  may  so  much 
the  more  freely  be  devoted  to  the  divine 
service,  as  they  enjoy  security  under  the 
rule  of  a gracious  prince.§  So  also  Lewis, 
the  brother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  is  reminded 
by  the  bishops  that  the  office  of  a Christian 
king  is  to  defend  the  Church,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  Chris- 
tendom.|| 

Let  us  hear  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian, 
in  809,  to  all  the  glorious  dukes,  counts, 
and  other  primates  in  the  kingdom  of 
Charles:  “All  virtues,  indeed,  are  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but 
none  are  more  useful  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  in  mutual  love  with  all  men, 
and,  especially,  among  the  more  sublime 
personages  whose  example  so  much  the 
more  moves  others.  Therefore,  in  these 
presents,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  I 
admonish,  entreat,  and  exhort  you,  to 
endeavour  to  cause  and  maintain  the  good 
of  peace  in  all  men,  and,  especially,  among 
the  princes  of  the  world.  You  are  not 
ignorant  how  the  pious  Emperor  Lewis 
spares  not  himself,  but  endures  all  things, 
and  declines  no  suffering  in  order  that  he 
may  promote  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
faithful.  ”5T  So  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers, 
in  850,  instructing  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  begins  by  taking  this  duty  for 
granted,  saying,  “ Ut  pacifice,  feliciterque 
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regnetis.”  “In  order  that  you  may  reign 
pacifically  and  happily,  you  must  always 
return  thanks,  and  pray  with  daily  sup- 
plications to  God,  your  Creator  and  future 
judge.”*  Godfried  of  Viterbo  says  to  Heniy 
VI.,  who  was  then  a youth  of  great  promise, 
showing  him  how  he  should  rule  the 
empire, 

“ Prospice,  quicquid  agis,  te  tibi  nosce  m&gia, 

L au tius  est  tibi  te  solam  constringere  legem. 

Quam  varios  populos,  aut  magnos  vince re  reges, 

Pace  frui,  punire  malos,  Henrice,  labora. 

Si  scelus  exploras,  pax  exit  absque  mora.+*r 

So,  again,  the  Empress  Richenza  says, 
“Constituted  by  divine  Providence  over 
kingdoms,  that  we  may  root  up  what  is 
noxious,  and  plant  with  the  Prophet  what 
is  salubrious,  we  wish  to  extend  our  care 
to  all  our  provinces,  that  we  may  allay  the 
disturbance  of  troubles,  and  cause  all  to 
preserve  mutual  charity  towards  each  other, 
being  governed  in  the  bonds  of  true  peace.”; 
“ Quia  scriptum  est,  beati  pacifici,”  was  so 
strictly  a diplomatic  phrase,  as  appears 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  that  even 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  writing  to  make 
peace  between  two  Norwegian  princes,  is 
obliged  to  use  the  same  language  : “ The 
royal  unction  and  chief  dignity,”  he  says, 
“are  constituted  in  the  world  by  die 
celestial  dispensation  to  procure  peace  and 
justice  for  the  people  and  nations  I subject.”§ 
The  letters  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
in  1401,  contain  this  passage  : “The  sove- 
reign Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  deigned  to 
humble  Himself  to  take  human  form  to 
visit  and  redeem  His  creatures  that  are 
made  in  His  own  image,  taught  his  disci- 
ples above  all  things  to  have  and  retain 
peace  amongst  themselves,  thus  instructing 
all  that  would  follow  him  to  seek  peace, 
which  is  the  sovereign  good  in  this  mortal 
habitation.  Therefore,  we,  who  by  divine 
grace  and  ordination,  are  established  in 
royal  dignity,  wish  and  desire  with  all  our 
strength,  following  the  instructions  of  our 
said  sovereign  Lord,  to  guard  and  govern 
all  our  subjects  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  take  from  them  all  matter  of  divisions 
and  discord.’  ”||  Canute,  king  of  Denmark, 
writing  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  in  1151, 
says,  “ The  King  of  kings  for  this  end  hath 
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constituted  and  cho3en  you,  that  you  may 
be  the  father  of  justice,  and  a son  of  peace. ”* 
This  principle  is  announced  in  proclaiming 
a new  emperor.  The  prince  electors  having 
made  their  choice,  publishtd  it  to  the 
people  in  these  terms:  “We  have  chosen 
the  Lord  Rupe*t  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  trusting  that  he  will  procure,  with 
the  griatist  diligence,  peace  both  in  the 
holy  Church  and  in  the  sacred  empire.' f 
“ The  prince,*’  we  read,  in  the  Speculum 
Morale  of  Vincent,  “ought  above  all  things 
to  study  clemency  and  peace after  the 
example  of  King  Assuerus,  who  says,  “when 
I ruled  over  many  nations,  I was  unwilling 
to  abuse  my  power;  but  I sought  with 
clemency  to  govern  my  subjects,  that  passing 
their  life  in  silence  without  any  terror,  they 
might  enjoy  that  peace  which  is  desired  by 
all  mortals.”  In  short,  the  avowed  object 
of  all  government  in  ages  of  faith  was  to 
secure  glory  to  God,  and  peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good-will.  The  Catholic  religion 
admitted  of  no  other. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  holy 
Church,  in  the  benediction  of  the  Paschal 
candle,  prays  for  the  king,  that  God, 
knowing  the  vows  of  his  desire,  by  the  gift 
of  ineffable  piety,  and  mercy,  may  grant 
him  a tranquil  time  of  perpetual  peace,  and 
a celestial  victory  with  all  his  people.  In 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  the  pacific  cha- 
racter of  government  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. In  the  Roman  ordo  for  the 
crowning  of  the  emperor,  the  Church  prays 
that  God  may  deign  to  visit  him  as  Samuel 
in  the  temple,  and  inundate  him  with  the 
dew  of  that  wisdom  which  blessed  David 
received  in  the  composition  of  the  Psalms : 
that  he  may  have  confidence  in  danger  and 
patience  in  prosperity ; that  his  nobles 
may  keep  peace  with  him,  love  charity ; 
and  that  the  people  may  flourish  in  peace, 
with  the  benediction  of  eternity.  At  the 
coronation  the  pope  asks  the  emperor  if 
he  wishes  to  have  peace  with  the  Church, 
and  he  answering  thrice,  “I  wish  it,”  the 
pcrpe  adds,  “and  I give  you  peace  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  his  disciples at  the  same 
time  kissing  bis  forehead  and  his  chin, 
both  bis  knees,  and  lastly  his  mouth. 

( Then  the  pope,  citing  the  apostolic  ad- 
monition. “ Manum  cito  nemini  imposu- 
tris,”  addresses  him  in  these  words  : “ Do 
you  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  labour  in 
tie  divine  service  ? Do  you  wish,  by  the 
dnine  assistance,  to  guard  your  manners 
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from  all  evil  ? Do  .you  wish  to  observe  so- 
briety with  the  divine  assistance  ? Do  you 
wish  to  abstain  from  all  shameful  gain? 
Do  you  wish  to  cultivate  in  yourself 
humility  and  patience,  and  incline  others 
to  the  same  ? Do  you  wish  to  be  affable 
and  merciful  to  the  poor  and  to  strangers, 
and  to  all  the  indigent?”  To  each  in- 
terrogation he  answers,  “In  quantum 
possum  volo.”  Then  the  pope  places  the 
crown  on  his  head,  with  these  words  : 
“Receive  the  sign  of  glory  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; that,  despising  the  ancient  enemy, 
and  despising  the  contagion  of  vices,  you 
may  so  love  judgment  and  justice,  and  so 
live  mercifully,  that  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  you  may  receive  the  crown 
of  an  eternal  kingdom  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints.”  After  the  mass  and  the  litanies 
of  the  saints,  the  archdeacon,  with  the 
other  deacons  of  the  palace  and  others 
standing  between  the  cross  and  the  altar, 
sing  aloud,  “ Our  hope,  our  salvation,  our 
victory,  oOr  honour,  our  glory,  our  impreg- 
nable wall,  our  praise,  our  triumph  and 
between  each  exclamation  the  choir  re- 
sponds, “ Christus  vincit,”  adding  after  the 
last,  “To  him  be  praise,  honour,  and  empire, 
world  without  end.”*  In  the  order  for 
the  coronation  of  Lewis  III.,  in  877,  at 
the  anointing  there  was  a prayer,  that 
“Almighty  God  who  enriched  Solomon  with 
the  ineffable  gift  of  wisdom  and  peace, 
would  deign  to  decorate  this  His  servant 
with  the  same  grace,  and  to  anoint  him 
with  the  oil  of  grace  with  which  He  anointed 
priests,  kings,  prophets,  and  martyrs,  who 
by  faith  conquered  kingdoms,  worked  jus- 
tice, and  obtained  the  promises ; that  He 
would  turn  His  countenance  to  him,  and 
grant  him  peace ; that  He  would  convert 
his  enemies  to  the  benignity  of  peace  and 
charity,  so  that  under  his  rule  all  the 
clergy  and  people  might  enjoy  tranquillity 
and  peace. 

The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  crowning 
Otho,  in  936,  when  giving  him  the  sword, 
said,  “Take  this  sword  with  which  you  may 
expel  all  adversaries  of  Christ,  barbarians, 
and  evil  Christians,  and  sustain  the  most 
firm  peace  of  all  Christians and  when 
investing  him  with  the  robes  which  de- 
scended to  the  ground,  he  said  it  was  to 
admonish  him  to  persist  in  maintaining 
peace  unto  the  end.J  At  the  coronation,  in 
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1252,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  marquis  of 
Brandeburg  said,  “Take  the  sceptre  of  the 
kingdom,  that  you  may  govern  all  men  of 
good-will  in  tranquil  peace/’*  When  the 
counts  of  Flanders  took  possession  of  their 
states,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
abbots  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ghent,  who  said  to 
them,  in  giving  the  sword,  “Gird  thy  sword 
upon  thy  thigh,  and  mark  that  the  saints, 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  faith,  conquered 
kingdoms.  Be  strong,  and  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord. ”f  The  very  choice  of  titles 
to  express  the  imperial  and  royal  power, 
indicated  the  priority  of  a pacific  character 
over  every  other  qualification.  Thus  the 
Carlovingians  were  addressed  as  “the  most 
serene  and  most  tranquil  emperors  ” In 
the  old  diplomas  the  epithets  of  honour 
are  serenity,  mildness,  clemency.  Hear 
how  the  people  saluted  Charlemagne  when 
Pope  Leo  crowned  him  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter  on  Christmas-day.  They  cried 
out  “August,  crowned  of  God,  peaceable 
emperor  of  the  Romans.”!  In  public  acts 
he  is  styled  the  most  serene  Charles,  great 
pacific  emperor.  § Agobard’s  address  to 
Loui&de-Debonnaire  is,  “to  the  most  benign 
pf  the  benign,  to  the  most  tranquil  of  the 
meek and  his  exhortation  is,  that  he  who 
illustrates  faith  may  propagate  also  peace.|j 
Jn  another  work  he  says  to  him,  “I  be- 
seech your  most  tranquil  longanimity 
and  elsewhere,  “ I beseech  your  impertur- 
bable meekness  and  most  tranquil  pru- 
dence.”** Admonitions,  founded  on  these 
titles,  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  rulers. 
“ What  shall  I say  of  the  affection  which 
you  have  for  the  public  peace  of  all,”  says 
Poggias  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  “ seeing 
that  you  style  yourself  king  of  peace — 
magnificent  title,  surpassing  that  of  all 
empires,  exceeding  all  triumphs  ! This  is 
great  praise,  and  I know  not  whether  it 
be  obnoxious  to  a single  stain.  Certainly, 
among  mortal  men,  nothing  is  more  salu- 
tary, nothing  more  gracious,  nothing  more 
holy.  By  adopting  such  a name  you  show 
what  is  affirmed  by  the  wise  of  old,  that 
wars  are  only  to  be  undertaken  in  order 
that  we  may  live  in  peace ; for  they  are 
never  to  be  commenced  with  any  other  end 
or  hope.  Therefore,  0 most  worthy  king, 
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if  you  persevere  in  this  will,  and  realize  it 
by  deeds,  you  will  surpass  the  gloxy  of 
all  the  princes  that  ever  were  illustrious  [ 
among  men.  Augustus  is  cited  as  amongst  | 
the  best;  but  dark  were  the  stains  of  his  | 
early  and  latter  life ; whereas,  your  deeds  I 
are  exempt  from  all  shade  of  cruelty  or  ' 
violence.  You  have  shed  no  blood.  In  | 
your  actions  one  finds  no  proscriptions,  |j 
no  trace  of  slaughter.  Victory  herself,  by 
nature  so  insolent  and  proud,  you  have  l 
conquered  by  humanity.  The  injuries  of 
your  adversaries  have  been  only  an  occa-  « 
sion  of  practising  clemency  and  forgive- 
ness. Finally,  you  have  procured  for  all 
leisure,  repose,  peace.  Without  the  terror  j 
of  an  army,  you  have  delivered  the  country 
from  disturbers  of  order.  There  is  the  J 
same  security  in  country  and  town,  so  that  j 
under  your  government  a golden  age  may 
be  said  to  have  returned,”*  j 

A French  historian  remarks  that  the 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  kings  of  , 
France  presents  a pacific  image  when  con-  J 
trasted  with  the  martial  ferocity  of  the 
English  Plantagenets.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  half-sacerdotal  character 
attached  to  monarchy  was  not  confined  to 
that  of  any  nation.  It  belonged  to  the 
type  of  the  Catholic  ruler,  whose  throne, 
deemed  sacred,  God  and  his  angels  were 
invoked  to  guard.  “The  Ca?sar  being 
elected,  his  office,  to  express  it  in  a word,” 
says  an  old  writer,  “is  to  be  a rival  of  the 
pontiff.  ‘/Emulamini  charismata  meliora.’ 
The  one  has  the  keys  of  the  temple,  the 
other  of  the  kingdom.  What  is  Ceesar’s 
is  given  to  Ctesar,  what  is  God’s  to  God, 
in  the  church  the  pontiff,  in  the  tribunal 
the  emperor,  both  for  peace ; the  one  for 
that  of  souls,  the  other  for  that  of  bodies. 
Such  w’as  the  ancient  concord  between  the 
priesthood  and  the  empire.”!  This  accounts 
for  the  priestly  gravity  which  was  required 
in  kings.  “The  king,”  says  a counsellor 
of  Charles  VI.,  “who  does  not  perform  his 
duty  to  God,  his  Creator,  cannot  discharge 
it  to  his  people.”!  “The  king  ought  to 
live  in  peace  of  conscience,  and  his  thoughts, 
in  time  of  prayer,  ought  to  be  free  from  all 
noise  and  secular  care ; and  in  order  to 
pray  God  and  consider  well  his  affairs,  he 
ought  to  be  peaceable  and  free  from  all 
tribulation.  But  this  is  a very  difficult 
thing  for  persons  who  desire  the  vain  glory 
of  this  world, — as  difficult  as  to  be  at  sea 
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without  fearing  the  storm,  or  to  hear  thun- 
der without  dread.  The  king  ought  to  be 
very  high,  despising  earthly  things,  and 
oovedng  those  that  endure  for  ever.”*  In 
1 truth,  all  the  ceremonial  of  courts  was  cal- 
culated to  confirm  these  views.  The  pro- 
gresses of  the  first  Otho,  on  festivals  from 
his  palace  to  the  church  and  back,  pre- 
sented an  image  of  the  best  kind  of  con- 
1 querors  and  a glorification  of  sacerdotal 
I peace ; for  on  all  festivals,  we  read,  he  used 
I to  proceed  to  vespers,  and  matins,  and 
mass  with  venerable  procession  of  bishops 
] and  clerks  of  other  degree  with  crosses,  and 
holy  relics,  and  thuribles,  conducted  to 
| the  church,  and  then,  with  great  fear  of 
< God,  he  used  to  stand  and  sit  till  all  was 
I finished,  speaking  nothing  but  what  was 
| divine ; and  thence  to  his  chamber  he 
I returned  with  many  lights  and  great  com- 
pany of  priests,  and  dukes,  and  counts. f 
What  pacific  notions  of  kingly  power  do 
| such  scenes  indicate ; especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  time  had  not  then  come 
to  mock  at  form  ; and  that  grave  magis- 
j trafces  and  the  whole  people  regarded  them 
as  the  safeguards  of  the  republic.  Stephen 
I Pasquier  says  that  the  holy  relics,  given 
j by  St«  Louis,  are  the  best  jewels  of  the 
• kings  of  France,  which  they  should  pre- 
, serve  with  more  care  than  their  crowns.* 
i So  when  the  count  of  Flanders  went  into 
Italy  against  the  Sarassins,  on  the  pope 
' abandoning  to  him  all  his  treasures,  he 
would  take  nothing  at  his  departure  but  a 
particle  of  some  holy  relics.§  Their  thrones, 
j in  fact,  were  established  upon  the  peace 
i for  which  the  holy  martyrs  died ; while 
| many  kings  desired,  like  all  other  devout 
lay  men,  to  cultivate  a sacerdotal  taste,  and 
••  so  far  in  all  their  actions  to  imitate  the 
ministers  of  peace.  The  king  of  France 
j sat  as  a simple  canon  among  the  canons  of 
8a  Quentin,  Tours,  and  Ambrun.  Their 
education  was  in  the  temples  of  peace. 

; Rigord  begins  his  history  of  Philip 

I Augustus  by  addressing  his  son  Louis  in 
these  words : “Let  our  holy  mother  Church 
exult  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord 
. wig  *isit  his  people,  and  will  have  com- 
1 passion  upon  his  servants.  Truly,  a voice 
tf  joy  and  exultation  hath  sounded  in  the 
tabernacles  of  the  Francs  when  they  see 

I their  king,  educated  from  his  cradle  in  the 
todies  of  wisdom,  preparing  his  throne  in 


justice  and  judgment,  uniting  wisdom  and 
royal  power,  granting  to  the  poor  peace, 
and  to  the  Church  its  ancient  dignity, 
gloriously  to  govern  the  kingdom  com- 
mitted to  him  in  the  kiss  of  justice  and 
of  peace.”*  That  was  a curious  contention, 
described  in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
between  the  king  of  France  and  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  when  they  strove  to  conquer  each 
other  in  pity,  and  made  battle  for  mercy, 
in  order  that  the  poor  might  be  enriched 
by  their  treasures.-!  The  symbols  of 
majesty  were  all  designed  to  indicate  the 
pacific  end  of  power.  Those  kings,  who 
contrived  in  their  blazon  to  turn  spear- 
heads and  impure  toads  into  lilies,  em- 
blematical of  purity  and  peace,  had  in 
view,  no  doubt,  the  wands  which  angels 
bear  in  the  oldest  representations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  which  are 
all  crowned  with  that  flower.  In  heraldic 
painting  the  white,  we  read,  was  the  most 
noble  colour,  after  azure,  as  signifying 
purity,  charity,  and  innocence.}  The 
symbol  of  Ghent  was  a lion,  crowned, 
sleeping  on  the  knees  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Kings  often  over  their  armour  wore 
sacerdotal  vestments,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  old  pictures  of  St.  Ferdinand.  The 
Emperor  Otho  II.  had  a vestment  on 
which  could  be  read  all  the  Apocalypse.? 
St.  Louis  had  precious  vestments  of  different 
colours,  according  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
day.  In  short,  the  whole  state  was  founded 
on  the  pacific  type  of  the  best  kingdom. 
The  pacific  character  of  royal  majesty  was 
a religious  Idea,  emanating  from  what  was 
believed  of  the  celestial  dominations  and 
powers ; for  it  was  a devotional  exercise  in 
reparation  of  the  sins  of  anger,  passion, 
and  revenge,  to  offer  to  God  the  peace, 
mildness,  and  tranquillity  of  the  thrones. 
The  Christian  religion  had  put  every  thing 
in  its  place,  so  that  the  hierarchy  of  men 
was  as  complete  as  that  of  angels  in  the 
order  shown  by  Dionysius.  As  in  the 
latter,  thrones  are  after  Seraphim  and 
Cherubim,  so  in  the  state,  physical  force 
was  regarded  after  love  and  science.  In  the 
ancient  Christian  sculpture,  dominations, 
which  command  angels,  and  principalities 
which  rule  over  men,  are  represented  with 
crowns  and  sceptres;  but  powers  which 
command  the  Satanic  race  are  shown  with 
spears  and  shield*  since  the  devil  only 
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yields  to  force.  Therefore,  the  crown  and 
sceptre  were  the  symbols  of  royal  power, 
and  the  maxim  was,  “ Tis  more  kingly  to 
obtain  peace  than  to  enforce  conditions  by 
constraint.”  The  spirits  which  formed 
the  choir  of  thrones,  so  near  to  the  glory 
of  the  majesty  of  God,  were  called  angels 
of  peace,  for  they  participate  in  the  divine 
peace,  and  are  called  to  communicate  it  to 
men.  It  was  through  their  intercession 
that  the  faithful  hoped  to  obtain  the  peace 
of  soul  which  is  promised  to  the  children 
of  God.  Hence  they  invoked  the  king  in 
a temporal,  as  they  did  the  thrones  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  to  reconcile  enemies,  while 
they  sought  to  imitate  them  in  being 
angels  of  peace  towards  their  fellow  men, 
by  an  unalterable  sweetness  and  a patience 
which  nothing  could  overcome.  “Whence 
i9  jurisdiction ?”  “I  answer,  from  God,” 
replies  the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles. 
“ Who  was  the  first  judge  over  men  ? God. 
Then  by  natural  necessity  and  divine  right 
rulers  were  made  ; and,  certes,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  men  who  were  to  live  reason- 
ably should  be  subject  to  a ruler.”  You 
perceive  then,  reader,  how  sublime  was  the 
type  proposed — it  was  the  good  and  clement 
king,  to  whom  all  good  things  are  pleasing.* 
Accordingly,  the  pacific  thought  appears 
through  all  instructions  administered  to 
kings — the  rule  of  all  power  being,  in  fact, 
that  of  the  divine  wisdom,  invoked  by  the 
Church  in  the  first  of  her  anthems  pre- 
paratory to  Christmas,  of  which  she  says, 
“Fortiter  suaviterque  disponens  omnia.” 

John  of  Salisbury  says  that  a prince 
should  imitate  blessed  Job.  He  does  not 
propose  Alexander  or  Cajsar,  but  the  model 
which  teaches  men  that  “ constant  patience 
will  give  more  pleasure  than  all  the  power 
of  the  world.”  “ The  life  of  Job,”  he  says, 
“ is  a model  for  rule — free  from  all  ambition 
or  covetousness,  or  the  desire  to  join  field 
to  field  as  far  as  the  ends  of  space,  as  if  one 
alone  were  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  kings  thus  hear  and  observe  the  voice 
of  God,  they  will  fulfil  their  days  in  good 
and  their  years  in  glory.”f  “Patience,” 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “which 
opposes  sadness,  is  most  necessary  to 
princes ; for  a9  it  is  their  office  to  restrain 
the  anger  and  impatience  of  their  subjects, 
and  to  lead  the  discordant  to  peace,  it  is 
necessary  that  they,  above  all,  should  be 
patient ”J  “Blessed  humility,”  he  says 

• Hymn  on  Palm  Sund. 
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again,  “is  more  especially  necessary  to 
noble  persons.”*  “A  king  who  is  not 
humble,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ is  a tyrant ’ f 

Gervase  of  Tillebury  begins  his  book, 
entitled  Otia  Imperialia,  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  Otho  IV.,  by  wishing  him  peace, 
interior  and  exterior.  He  says  that  the 
king  and  the  priest  are  both  administrators 
of  the  divine  law ; and  he  tells  him  that 
it  would  be  better  his  empire  should  be 
diminished  in  extent  of  territory  than 
corrupted  by  iniquity  through  defect  of| 
justice.^  . Innumerable  diplomas  of  the 
ancient  emperors  begin  with  this  sentence : 
— “Having  always  before  our  eyes  the 
divine  examination  of  the  last  judgment  ”§ 
This  was  conformable  to  the  advice  of  St. 
Adalbert  to  Otho  III.  when  he  6aw  him 
at  Mayence,  and  exhorted  him  to  remember 
death,  to  make  himself  a father  to  the 
poor,  to  fear  the  strict  judgment  of  God, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  recollect  ever  how 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leads  to  life,  and 
how  few  enter  by  it.|| 

“We  exhort  your  noble  prudence,”  says 
Pope  Anaclet  to  the  Empress  Richenza, 
“ that  amidst  royal  cares,  and  the  solicitude 
of  secular  affairs,  and  the  glories  of  the  world, 
you  may  have  your  heart  always  directed  to 
the  Lord,  not  affecting  the  praises  of  men 
by  your  pious  works,  lest  you  should  within 
be  displeasing  to  the  eyes  of  God.  Sedu- 
lously exhort  your  husband,  our  dearest 
son  Lothaire,  the  most  Christian  king,  60 
to  preside  with  human  power  over  an 
earthly  kingdom  as  to  please  always  Him 
who  is  above  us,  by  whom  kings  reign,  and 
princes  exercise  justice — who  transfers 
kingdoms  when  He  will,  who  makes  kings 
inglorious  and  encompasseth  their  reins 
with  a cord. ’’IT  St  Peter  Damian,  de- 
scribing the  humble  entry  of  the  Empress 
Agnes  into  Rome,  says,  that  it  was  so  be- 
cause all  the  glory  of  the  kings  daughter 
is  within.  “ We  sometimes  fast  from  meat, 
but  you,”  he  says  to  her,  “fast  from  pur- 
ple : you  fast  from  a crown  and  from  all 
the  magnificent  pomps  of  imperial  glory. 
To  abstain  from  these  on  which  the  carnal 
mind  feeds  so  delectably,  may  not  unde- 
servedly be  styled  a fast  0 what  a grave 
an 3 laudable  abstinence — after  being  Su- 
sannah with  your  husband,  to  have  become 
on  Anna  when  he  is  no  more.”  Lupus, 
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tbbot  of  Ferrers,  concludes  a letter  to 
Charles  the  Bald  thus,  “you  know  how 
often  I implore  the  clemency  of  God,  that 
He  may  grant  you  a bloodless  victory,  per- 
petual peace,  a hatred  of  vices,  the  posses- 
sion of  virtues,  and  so  to  reign  on  earth, 
j that  you  may  not  lose  a kingdom  in 
heaven.’**  “The  king  should  ever  re- 
: member,”  says  another  counsellor  near  the 
throne,  “how  the  glory  of  this  world  is 
very  little  and  vain,  and  how  power  is  frail, 
and  passes  soon.’  f “ 0 kings  and  princes, 
hear,”  cries  another.  “ Love  the  light  of 
wisdom,  all  ye  who  preside  over  the  people ; 
for  as  it  is  your  office  to  preserve  them 
in  a virtuous  and  pacific  state,  the  study 
of  wisdom  is  above  all  to  you  necessary. 
As  every  action  of  a Christian  should 
! spring  originally  from  divine  charity,  kings 
| and  princes,  in  all  their  temporal  and  ex- 
ternal actions,  should  keep  in  view  a spiri- 
tual end ; namely,  the  salvation  of  those 
committed  to  them,  that  they  may  have  a 
pacific  life  on  earth,  and  eternal  glory  in 
heaven  : for  the  law  and  civil  government 
are  ordained  to  this  end,  that  their  subjects 
. should  lead  a peaceful  life  in  this  world, 
j which  means  a peaceful  life  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; that  they 
should  have  peace,  not  only  amongst  each 
other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  but  also 
within  their  own  minds  with  God,  resting 
in  charity  and  obedience  as  in  the  supreme 
good.**!  Lupus  reminds  the  Emperor 
■ Charles  the  Bald,  “ that  they  who  will  not 
| be  pacific  cannot  be  sons  of  God.’*§  Wipo 

I'  impresses  on  Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  the  proverb  which  says  “that 
wisdom  is  better  than  secular  power.  HI  The 
bishops  of  France  addressed  Lewis,  brother 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  these  words : “ he 
who  says  that  he  remains  in  Christ,  ought 
' to  walk  as  He  walked,  who  said,  ‘be  ye 

I perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.’ 
And  if  you  ask  how  can  I be  perfect  ? this 
you  will  be,  we  answer,  if  the  cupidity  of 
glory  doth  not  inflame  you  ; if  you  desire 
not  riches,  nor  power ; and  if  you  attend  to 
i ymp  own  conscience,  and  not  to  the  flat* 
| taring  words  of  others — if  you  render  to 
i Cod  what  belongs  to  God,  and  as  a just 
I Cesar,  if  you  render  to  your  subjects  what 
' Wangs  to  your  subjects,  defending  the 
dmnh  and  Christendom,  and  all  the  people 
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of  Christ  in  equity  and  peace.”*  “ Do  you 
wish  to  be  a Christian,  and  are  you  a King,” 
asks  Ratherius  of  Verona,  who  answers, 
“ Beware  then  of  the  vices  which  are  often 
disguised  as  virtues ; beware  of  mistaking 
insane  impatience  for  fortitude,  of  suppos- 
ing that  you  serve  justice  when  you  are 
gratifying  your  anger.  Beware  of  cruelty 
and  impious  ambition.  Be  brave,  not 
proud,  temperate,  not  remiss,  just,  notcruel. 
Remember  the  woe  pronounced  on  those 
who  love  to  join  bouse  to  house,  and  field 
to  field,  and  consider  how  grievous  is  the 
crime  of  cupidity,  which  can  destroy  both 
you  and  your  people.  Respect  and  defend 
the  ministers  of  Christ  While  you  rejoice 
on  hearing  daily  6ung  in  the  church 
‘Doraine  salvum  fac  Regem,’  fear  what 
follows,  ‘ et  exaudi  nos  in  die  qua  invoca- 
verimus  te,’  if  you  should  forget  or  neglect 
to  fulfil  the  office  of  a Christian  king,  for 
what  should  avail  their  prayer,  if  you 
should  prevent  them  from  leading  a tran- 
quil life  ? The  apostle  commanding  us  to 
pray  for  kings,  dukes,  and  all  in  authority, 
adds,  ‘ut  quietam  et  tranquillam  vitam 
agamus beware,  therefore,  lest  while  this 
which  gives  you  such  pleasure  is  sung,  God 
should  be  invoked  against  you,  while  we 
cry  out  for  ourselves,  and  while  those  cry 
out  who  are  unanimous  with  us  in  voice 
and  charity.  And  think  not  to  say  that 
evil  prayers  would  not  be  heard ; for  though 
we  are  bound  to  pray  for  those  who  perse- 
cute us,  still  remember  that  God  has 
declared  He  will  avenge,  and  that  speedily, 
His  elect  who  cry  out  to  him  day  and 
night  Continue  then,  0 good  king,  to 
preserve  the  citizens;  accept  if  it  be  from 
strangers,  but  give  to  your  own,  and  re- 
member that  you  ought  to  bear,  not  to  press 
the  people.  Be  erect  to  the  proud,  but 
submissive  to  the  humble,  mild  to  all, 
affable  to  all,  moderate;  remembering 
that  power  is  for  utility ; and  he  who  has 
not  patience,  ought  not  to  have  power, 
‘non  debet  habere  potestatem  qui  non 
habet  patientiam.’  Love  the  good,  and 
pity  the  evil,  for  as  the  proverb  saith,  ‘ the 
best  thing  is  to  extirpate  not  criminals,  but 
crimes.’  ‘Res  enim  optima  est,  non  scele- 
ratos  extirpare,  sed  scelera;’  and  with 
respect  to  the  peace  of  your  kingdom, 
beware  of  those  who  disturb  it,  and  you 
know  it  not.  Whence  that  most  holy  lung 
cried,  ‘Delicta  quis  intelligit?  ab  alienis 
parce  servo  tuo.’  Think  not  that  crimes 
can  be  cleansed  by  alms.  What  alone  can 
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take  them  away  is  to  cease  from  commit- 
ting them ; but  daily  sins,  such  as  giving  a 
harsh  word,  &c.,  may  be  thus  blotted  out. 
Interrogate  who  of  the  ancient  kings  walked 
justly  and  wisely  P Who  sought  most  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  who  ruled  the  people 
with  most  justice?  who  sought  most  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  who  constructed  churches, 
founded  monasteries,  ordained  hospices  ? 
Embrace  him,  follow  him,  imitate  him. 
Beware  how  you  seize  upon  the  property 
given  for  holy  ends.  If  they  by  giving  it 
gained  eternal  life,  you  by  taking  it  will 
acquire  hell,  for  the  things  of  the  church 
are  fiery.  Choose  ministers  who  will  re- 
prove you  in  mercy,  and  not  pour  on 
your  head  the  oil  of  poisonous  and  deadly 
adulation.  Take  heed  lest  while  in  edicts, 
letters,  and  decrees,  you  are  styled  pious, 
in  deeds  you  appear  impious.  Place  a 
bridle  on  anger,  and  limit  to  avarice.  Com- 
passionate your  poor  companions,  I say 
not  servants  nor  subjects,  but  companions, 
for  in  Christ  we  are  all  one.”*  Peace  with 
the  indigent  and  with  the  immense  class  of 
subjects  that  required  relief  and  assistance, 
was  to  be  secured  by  the  alms  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  state,  “every  ruler,"  as  St. 
ThomAs  shows,  “being  bound  to  provide 
for  them  from  the  common  treasury 
Unknown  to  the  Catholic  society  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  those  ancient  horrors  of 
the  Roman  tax-gatherers  iu  Gall,  so  minutely 
described  by  Lactanlius,  who  compares  the 
desolation  to  that  of  cities  taken  by  storm, 
and  to  the  exactions  of  a conqueror  at  the 
head  of  his  army.J  When  Hugues  de 
Bourgogne  passed  a decree  to  levy  an 
impost  on  the  people  of  Grenoble,  the 
bishop,  John  de  8assenage,  cited  the  canon 
of  the  last  council  of  Lateran,  by  which 
rulers  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  anathema, 
to  oppress  their  subjects  by  such  levies. 
Hugues  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  swear 
that  he  would  desist  in  future  from  such 
attempts,  and  preserve  faithfully  all  liberties 
and  good  customs.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
that  the  first  rulers  who  departed  from  the 
pacific  ideal  of  government  in  this  respect, 
were  those  who  sought  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 
With  respect  to  the  details  of  administration, 
we  should  observe  how  the  most  minute 
directions  for  rule  were  dictated  with  a view 
to  peace.  Thus  Dionysius  the  Carthusian 
says,  “that  kings  and  princes  should  he 
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affable  and  familiar  towards  their  nobles, 
and  should  induce  their  wives  to  be  affable 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  nobles, 
lest  if  the  latter  should  perceive  themselves 
slighted,  they  might  excite  tbeir  husbands 
to  cause  seditions  and  troubles  in  the  slate.”* 
Thus  the  Templars  explained  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  their  grand  master 
and  the  Sultan,  by  saying,  that  “the  former 
showed  him  that  affection  and  honour,  iu 
order  to  preserve  the  lands  of  the  Christians 
in  peace,  and  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Sarassins.”*}*  If  you  ask  the  chief  advan- 
tage from  the  institution  of  coin,  St.  Thomas 
replies,  “ that  it  is  the  prevention  of  strife 
in  commerce  :”t  or  from  that  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  he  gives  the  same  an- 
swer^ or  from  the  division  of  property,  and 
it  is  still  the  saine.||  Or  If  you  ask  why 
no  one  can  assume  the  coat-arms  of  another, 
the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles  replies, 
that  princes  being  bound  to  maintain  their 
subjects  in  peace,  so  that  soberly  and  paci- 
fically they  may  live  under  them  without 
wronging  each  other,  and  as  the  assuming 
of  another  man’s  coat-arms  would  be  a cause 
of  quarrel,  therefore,  the  sovereign  is  bound 
to  prevent  it.  As  in  the  lessons  themselves, 
so  in  the  choice  of  the  men  who  are  to  give 
them  to  kings,  the  desire  of  peace  is  dis- 
cernible. In  France,  dining  five  ceuturies, 
from  Suger  to  Fleury,  the  priest  reigns  al- 
ternately with  the  legist.  Similarly  in 
Germany,  it  is  the  pacific  Bruno,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  administers  the  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  ; and  what  a 
labourer  for  peace  was  he  !^f  Peace  must 
have  been  the  object  of  government,  when 
such  men  as  St.  Bernard,  Suger,  and 
Matthew,  abbots  of  St.  Denis,  Wibald, 
abbot  of  Corby,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  others 
like  them,  were  chosen,  whose  pacific  man- 
ners, as  in  the  instance  of  Cotton  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  used  to  make  them  be  I 
styled  the  good  angels  of  the  court.  “One 
cannot  but  remark,”  says  Michelet,  “the 
singular  talent  of  ecclesiastics  for  political 
government.  This  must  arise  from  the 
wisdom  resulting  to  them  from  the  confes- 
sional. There  they  learn  to  read  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  there  they  find  what  is  else- 
where never  found,  never  written.”  Richard, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  letter  to 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  excuses  the  Epglish 
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! bishops  for  attending  in  the  royal  councils, 
saving,  “ that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  they  should  attend  there.”  “ They,” 
he  says,  “ought  to  assist  the  king  in  his 
eonocils,  who  know  how,  and  wish,  and  have 
the  power  to  coir  passionate  the  unhappy,  to 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  land,  and  the 
safety  of  the  people,  to  instruct  kings  to 
justice,  and  subjects  to  virtue.  By  the 
episcopal  mediation,  the  rigour  of  justice 
is  softened,  the  cry  of  the  poor  is  heard,  the 
dignity  of  the  church  maintained,  the  want 
of  the  iudigent  supplied.  There  ensues 
freedom  for  the  clergy,  peace  for  the  people, 
rest  for  the  monasteries,  justice  for  all.  If 
we  prohibit  bishops  from  associating  with 
the  king,  we  shall  take  away  rest  from  the 
monasteries,  consolation  from  the  oppressed, 
and  liberty  from  the  church.”*  Peter  of 
Blois,  describing  the  council  of  state  in 
England,  says,  “that  the  most  intricate 
qoestions  respecting  the  kingdom  are  pro- 
posed there,  and  that  each  member  delivers 
his  opiuion  without  contention  or  obstinacy, 
while,  elsewhere,  grammarians  are  disputing 
about  syllables,  with  tumult  and  vocifera- 
tion.”! “ We  will  so  provide  for  your 
honour  and  welfare,”  he  writes  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II.,  “that  you  shall  obtain 
more  bv  peace,  than  you  could  extort  by 
fire  and  sword.” J Goldast  says  to  John 

Swiebard,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  “ what 
others  by  force  of  arms  could  never  do,  you 
have  effected  ; for  you  have  caused  all  sub- 
jects to  live  in  safe  and  tranquil  peace, 
proving  yourself  truly  a worthy  archchan - 
eellor  to  a pacific,  and  glorious  emperor.”} 
So  the  bishop  of  Mondonedo,  preacher  of 
ibe  Emperor  Charles  V.  says,  “it  is  much 
better  for  a republic  to  endure  some  wrong 
®d  injustice,  than  to  have  recourse  to  war, 
it  is  certain  that  our  Lord  will  hear 
nther  the  hearts  of  those  who  pray  for  peace, 
dan  the  trumpets  which  are  to  proclaim 
w’TI  What  rest  for  the  people  when  such 
®en  were  in  the  royal  councils  ! John  of 
Stlisbury  says,  “that  the  interests  of  the 
poor  people  should  be  the  objects  of  para- 
®w»t  solicitude  with  a king;^f  and  that 
die  pablic  welfare  consists  in  nothing  else 
b«  in  the  security  of  individuals.”**  “The 
F*jodiee,”  as  Niebuhr  terms  it,ff  which 
1 nj  favour  of  elderly  counsellors,  as 
than  the  young,  may  be  noticed  also 
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as  symptomatic  ot  the  pacific  mind.  “Kings 
should  choose  wise  counsellors,  we  read,  in 
order  that  they  may  govern  pacifically,  and 
enable  their  subjects  to  lead  a tranquil  life. 
Each  counsellor  must  beware  lest  he  should 
ever  act  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  or  of  his 
own  will,  or  from  a root  of  pride,  lest  anger, 
impatience,  or  any  other  vice  should  disturb 
his  judgment.*  Counsellors  of  state  were 
to  be  men  of  eminent  patience,  to  hear  and 
endure  contrary  opinions  ;f  and  it  was 
deemed  “ better  to  choose  good  men  of 
moderate  capacity,  than  men  of  splendid 
abilities,  with  less  virtue.” J In  fact,  the 
people  still  held  to  Cato’s  maxim,  “that  no 
one  could  be  a good  senator,  who  was  not  a 
good  husband.”  “The  king  ought  not  to 
have  faith  in  a man  who  boasts  to  be  wise, 
but  whose  works  are  not  good,”  says  Pierre 
Salmon*  addressing  Charles  VI. ; “formally 
words,”  he  adds,  “ are  vain,  and  works  show 
the  man.  The  counsellor  should  be  a patient 
man,  and  obedient  to  the  holy  Church.” 
Nor  was  it  only  pacific  men  who  were  the 
counsellors  of  kings.  The  government  of 
the  stale  was  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, as  that  of  the  family  in  which  every 
natural  and  legitimate  influence  was  recog- 
nised. During  the  desolation  of  Frejus, 
after  its  invasion  by  the  Sarassins  in  the 
tenth  century,  Augustus,  count  of  Provence, 
took  possession  of  some  property  belonging 
to  the  churches  of  our  Lady  and  of  St. 
Leonce.  When  Riculphe,  bishop  of  the 
see,  remonstrated  with  him,  the  count  re- 
plied, “ that  he  was  very  anxious  to  satisfy 
him,  but  that  he  wished  first  to  confer  with 
his  wife,  and  the  loids  of  his  council.”} 
Women,  therefore,  were  heard ; who,  as 
daughters  of  the  church,  are  ever  the  advo- 
cates of  peace.  We  must  observe,  then,  on 
entering  into  this  pacifical  ideal  of  govern- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
empercrs  declared  publicly,  in  their  diplomas, 
that  they  granted  privileges,  through  the 
intercession  of  their  wives  and  mothers ; for 
what  can  show  more  clearly  that  they 
ruled  by  love,  and  not  by  force  ? Thus 
Lothaire  I.  says  in  one,  “ because  our 
beloved  wife  Hirmingard  desires  and 
in  another,  “ at  the  entreaty  of  the  Em- 
press Hirmingard,  our  beloved  wife."|| 
Lewis  II.  similarly  ascribes  his  acts  to 
the  advice  of  his  cousort,  “because  onr  be- 
loved wife  Angilberga  has  suggested,”  and 
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in  another,  “by  the  intervention  of  Angil- 
berga,  our  most  beloved  wife.”*  The 
influence  of  Hiruiemrnde  appears  no  less  in 
the  diplomas  of  Charles  the  Bald.  “ Because 
our  sweetest  wife  Hirmen trade  proposed;” 
and  in  another  “ at  the  suggestion  and  prayer 
of  our  dearest  wife;”  and  again,  “at  the 
salubrious  exhortation  of  our  beloved  wife 
Hinnentrude.f"  Uda,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Arnulph,  is  similarly  commemorated  in  the 
diplomas  of  her  husband : “by  the  inter- 
vention of  our  beloved  wife  Uda  and  else- 
where, “at  the  admonition  and  prayer  of 
Uda  our  beloved  wife.”J  Henry  the  Fowler 
speaks  in  like  terms  of  his  Matilda  : “ being 
asked  by  our  wife,  Queen  Matilda;”  and 
in  another,  “at  the  call  of  our  beloved 
wife  Matilda.”  The  Othos,  her  sons  in 
various  diplomas,  ascribe  their  acts  to  her 
intercession:  “at  the  entreaty  of  the  vene- 
rable and  beloved  Lady,  our  mother,  Matil- 
da;” and  in  another,  “obedient  to  the  power 
of  our  beloved  mother  Queen  Matilda 
and  in  another,  “by  the  intervention  of  our 
grandmother,  the  most  mild  Matilda,  and  of 
our  mother,  Adelheid. ”§  Otho  I.  proclaims 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Editha,  daughter  of 
Edward,  king  of  England:  “by  the  inter- 
vention of  our  dear  wife  Editha  ;”  and  in 
ano:her,  “as  our  ears  were  assailed  by  our 
beloved  wife  Editha.’ ||  The  intervention 
also  o!  Adelheid  is  frequently  proclaimed  in 
the  diplomas  of  Otho  I.:  “if  conformable 
to  the  pious  solicitations  of  our  beloved 
Adelheid,  we  ordain  honours  to  the  churches ;” 
and  in  another,  “by  the  advice  and  inter- 
cession of  Adelheid,  our  beloved  wife.” 
Nineteen  diplomas  of  this  emperor,  with 
similar  avowals  are  cited  by  Heumann, 
with  eleven  of  the  second  Otho,  declaring 
“that  he  acts  by  the  advice  of  his  Lady 
mother  the  Empress  Adelheid  because,” 
he  says  in  one,  “our  Lady  mother  the  most 
serene  Empress  Adelheid,  with  maternal 
con6dence,  has  boMly  intervened  with  our 
filial  majesty,  entieating.”  Otho  1 1 1.  avows 
the  ‘same  lespect  for  her  as  his  grandmother: 
“by  the  intervention  of  our  beloved  grand- 
mother, the  Empress  Adelheid  ;”  and  in 
another,  “for  the  love  of  God,  and  at  the 
prayer  of  our  beloved  grandmother,  the 
Empress  Adelheid,”  &c.**  The  influence 
of  Theophaniu,  daughter  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror, is  attested  in  many  diplomas  of  her 
husband,  Otho  II.  Thus  the  expressions 
“by  the  intervention  of  our  beloved  wife 
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Theophania,” and  “following  the  suggestion 
of  our  beloved  wife,”  occur  in  thirteen  oftis 
charters  cited  by  Heumann,  while  it  is  no 
less  visible  in  those  of  her  son  Otho  III., 
twelve  of  which  attest  that  he  acts  from,  the 
love  of  God,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
dearest  mother  Theophania.*  The  name 
of  Cunegund  is  found  similarly  in  the  dip- 
lomas of  her  husband,  Henry  II.  “by  the 
intervention  of  our  beloved  wife,  Cunegund;’’ 
and  in  another,  “havingconsulted  ourdearest 
wife,  Cunegund  and  “ at  the  prayer  of  our 
most  lovmg  wife,  who  is  our  flesh  ;”  and  “ on 
account  of  the  devotion  of  onr  beloved  wife;” 
which  expressions  occur  in  twenty-three 
charters  cued  in  this  work. f Conrad  II.  de- 
clares in  thirty-three  diplomas,  that  he  acts 
by  the  intervention  and  advice  of  his  sweetest 
wife  Gisela,  who,  as  a mother,  exerts  a simi- 
lar influence  over  Henry  III.,  many  of 
whose  charters  avow  that  they  are  given  at 
her  request.  J Henry  III.  similarly  declares, 
that  he  acts  at  the  prayer  of  his  first  be- 
loved wife,  Cunehtld,  daughter  of  Canute, 
king  of  England;  as  also  by  the  interven- 
tion of  his  second  w fe,  Agnes  daughter  if 
William  count  of  Puie  liars.  “At  the  prayer 
of  our  beloved  wife,  Agnes,”  is  the  pream- 
ble to  twenty-five  diplomas  of  this  euqieror, 
cited  by  Heumann, § whose  influence  ex- 
tended even  to  Henry  IV.  her  son,  as  is 
attested  by  twenty  of  his  charters.  Bertha, 
the  first  wife  of  the  latter  emperor,  is  named 
in  fifteen  diplomas,  as  “the  beloved  wife, 
bv  whose  intervention  they  are  granted.'  || 
Henry  V.  avows  in  many  charters  here 
cited,  that  he  acts  by  the  intervention,  and 
through  the  love  of  his  dearest  wife  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  king  of  England. % 
Similarly,  it  is  at  the  suggestion  and  prayer 
of  his  beloved  wife,  Ilichenza,  that  the  Em- 
peror Lothaire  declares  several  diplomas  to 
be  granted:  “for  the  love  of  God,  and  at 
the  prayer  of  our  dearest  wife  Richenssa,”  is 
the  expression  used  on  one  occasion.**  The 
intervention  of  Gertrude  is  repeatedly  avow- 
ed in  the  diplomas  of  her  husbanci,  the 
Emperor  Conrad  III.:  “following  the  in- j 
stinct  of  our  beloved  wife  Gertrude,”  is  the 
preamble  to  one  of  these.-ff  Heumann  re- 
marks, that  from  the  time  of  Frederic  I.  the 
names  of  the  Empresses  hardly  ever  appear 
in  this  manner;  thongh  he  discovers  in- ( 
stances  in  which  the  intervention  of  Beatrice,.; 
wife  of  Frederic  I.  and  of  Margare:,  the' 
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wife  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  are  acknowledged 
I ia  (be  ancient  manner. 

Again,  parliaments  were  a pacific  institu- 
| tioD  of  the  middle  ages,  which  would  supply 
) a curious  contrast  with  those  of  later  times. 
Pasquier  says,  that  “as  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire  was  more  inclined  to  console  his  people, 
than  to  perforin  great  exploits  and  deeds  of 
arms,  he  wished  principally  to  inaintaiu  his 
grandeur  by  the  solemn  assemblies  of  par- 
| liaincnt.”*  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in 
| the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a 
demand  for  representation  to  parliament,  or 
to  the  states  general  in  France,  was  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  involve  individuals  in 
, vexation.f  It  followed  from  the  object  of 
j all  Catholic  government,  that  no  great  im- 
I portance  was  attached  to  any  mere  form  of 
1 administration.  “It  matters  not/’  says  an 
1 historian  of  Genoa,  “whether  our  city  be 
, ruled  by  consuls  or  by  a podesta,  or  by  a 
captain,  or  by  abbots;  for  if  it  is  best 
i governed  by  consuls,  then  consnls  are  the 
j best ; if  best  by  a podesta,  then  the  podesta 
is  best ; if  best  by  a captain  or  by  abbots, 

| then  these  are  the  best  government.  What 
i we  want  is  peace,  and  what  we  must  avoid 
; is  discord. "J  In  fact,  in  1 190,  the  Genoese 
changed  their  form  of  government,  by  choos- 
ing a podesta  instead  of  consuls;  and  this 
i they  did  because,  as  many  of  the  citizens 
were  aspiring  to  be  consuls,  much  envy  and 
hatred  arose  in  the  city.  § The  truth  is, 

( that  the  monarchal  government  prevailed 
! throughout  Christendom,  in  consequence  of 
t being  found  most  conducive  to  the  peace 
i of  the  world.  The  relative  merits  of  all 
forms  of  rule  are  estimated  by  St.  Thomas, 
according  to  their  greater  or  less  fitness  for 
maintaining  peace  :||  and  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  election  was  itself  the  con- 
sequence of  a pacific  thought;  for  the  third 
| Oiho,  having  no  heir,  the  others  having 
1 obtained  the  empire  by  inheritance,  he 
petitioned  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  ordain  elec- 
> tors  throughout  all  Germany.  Of  those 
, who  thus  drew  their  origin  from  the  Holy 
See,  three  were  spiritual,  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne;  and  four 
lsicil,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  Count 
! Palatine,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and 
ibe  duke  of  Saxony. U But  whatever  was 
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the  form,  nothing  so  contrary  to  charity  and 
peace  as  a systematic  opposition  or  an 
organized  disorder  entered  into  the  theory 
or  practice  of  government  in  ages  of  faith, 
when  men  studied  harmony  in  the  Structure 
of  the  universe,  to  copy  it  in  their  own 
works.  1 f we  might  borrow  such  a phrase, 
there  were  no  antispastic  unions  then.  “One 
difference,”  we  read,  “between  a king  and 
a tyrant  is,  that  the  former  seeks  to  make 
bis  subjects  agree  together  for  the  public 
good,  while  the  latter  seeks  to  set  them  at 
discord,  lest  they  should  rise  against  him- 
self.”* The  least  circumstance  that  could 
favour  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  was 
deemed  important.  “Do  not  execute  what 
you  have  deliberated  on  by  night,”  says 
Cardan;  “but  what  you  have  determined 
by  day,  for  that  will  please  afterwards ; and 
those  are  the  safest  decisions  which  are  ap- 
proved of  by  a mind  at  peace.”f  We  see 
from  these  few  glimpses,  taken  almost  at 
random,  wbat  a contrast  existed  to  later 
times,  when  senates  were  a scene  of  civil  jar, 
a chaos  of  contrarieties.  We,  too,  have 
counsellors  for  kings,  and  parliaments  for 
the  community ; but  what  fearful  tempests 
in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  those  who  are 
now  chosen  to  legislate,  where  the  calmest 
in  the  storm  are  masters  of  their  passions 
less  to  repress  than  direct  them ! What 
would  Peter  of  Blois  have  said  if  admitted 
to  their  deliberations?  “One  would  have 
taken  the  members,”  says  a keen  observer, 
“ for  maniacs  in  a cell,  raging  and  unchained, 
rather  than  for  legislators.  Their  eyes  rolled 
fire  mixed  with  blood.  Breathless,  they 
darted  at  the  speakers  looks  of  lightning. 
They  bounded  on  their  seats  ; exclamations, 
mixed  with  threats,  hurst  from  between  their 
teeth.  There  was  transport  in  their  brain ; 
they  stamped,  they  hurled  in  these  fits  of 
parliamentary  excitement,  while  the  spec- 
tators stood  aghast.  Around  me  were  mur- 
murs, sarcasms  the  most  cutting,  epithets 
the  most  revolting,  cries  inarticulate,  groans, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  the  howl  of  wild 
animals.  The  confusiou  was  indescribable.”  J 
Compare  this  with  what  we  read  of  Catholic 
senators  in  ages  of  faith.  What  do  the 
headstrong  splenetic  men  deserve  who  now 
occupy  their  seats,  for  continuing  to  defeat 
the  end  of  all  their  noble  and  pacific  labours  ? 
For  sole  punishment  they  should  be  con- 
demned, on  going  out,  to  turn  their  eyes — 
for  the  force  of  nature  is  very  great — upon 
portraits  of  a Suger  or  a Sir  Thomas  More. 
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The  judicial  office  of  Catholic  monarchy 
must  be  noticed  in  proof  of  its  pacific 
character.  The  legislative  right  of  the 
people  was  granted  to  the  king,  as  the 
juiisconsults,  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia  in 
1158,  said  to  Frederic  Barbarossa.*  During 
the  coronation  of  the  duke  of  Carinthia, 
three  families  have  the  right  to  cut  down, 
burn,  and  pillage,  to  show  that  the  moment 
of  interregnum  is  the  sleep  of  justice,  and 
that  the  people  must  hastily  obtain  a 
defender.!  If  the  visitation  of  men  were 
peace,  their  rulers  were  to  be  justice. ♦ The 
rigour  of  the  punisher  was  the  peace  of 
the  people.§  But  woe  to  those  who  pre- 
sided over  men  unless  God  presided  over 
them  ;||  “without  whose  grace  neither  has 
a prince  honour,  nor  the  people  peace, 
neither  religion  rest,  nor  the  church 
liberty. ”11  Wipo,  chaplain  to  the  Empe- 
ror Henry  III.,  shows  him  the  duty  of 
mingling  law  and  mercy. 

“ Est  bona  temperies,  quam  lex  et  gratia  miscent; 

H®  si  conjunct®,  generabunt  pacis  amorem. 

Peccatum  pereat,  peccalor  vivere  discat. 

Qui  se  convertit,  non  cst  hie  qui  fuit  olim.“*# 

The  sword  itself,  in  the  imperial  insignia, 
denotes  only  justice  ; for  thus  Godfrid  of 
Viterbo  says  to  Henry  VI.  : 

“ Judicii  sigmim  gladius  monstrare  videtur, 

Quo  malefactorupi  feritas  cessare  jubetur ; 

Nam  si  tardus  erit,  pax  vacuata  perit/’tf 

As  for  the  sword  of  conquest,  Peter  of 
Blois,  advising  Henry  II.,  6ays,  “You  will 
find  among  the  Roman  princes  no  shedder 
of  blood  whose  blood  was  not  in  return 
shed  ; but  those  who  used  the  sword  only 
to  justice  paid  the  tribute  of  the  human 
condition  by  a natural  death.’ ^ All  texts 
of  Scripture  that  seemed  to  contradict  such 
views  were  interpreted  in  a pacific  sense, 
as  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  “Maledictus 
qui  prohibet  gladium  suum  a sanguine,” 
which  Peter  of  Blois  understands  as  the 
word  of  exhortation  from  the  mortification 
of  sin.§§  The  king,  therefore,  was  the 
pacific  judge,  a title  and  office  which 
French  writers  say  their  kings,  above  all 
others,  desired  for  themselves,  wishing  to 
be  represented  always  not  combatting,  but 

• Radevicus,  ii.  c.  4. 

t Michelet,  Origines  du  Droit.  } Is.  60. 

§ Gerv.  Tilleber.  Otia  Imperialia. 

||  Petr.  Bles.  de  Instit.  Episc. 

flT  Id.  Compend.  in  Job. 

■ * Wiponis  Paneg.  ap.  Canisii  Lect.  Ant. 
tom.  iii. 

ft  Pantheon,  ap.  Murat  Rer.  It.  Script  vii. 
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sitting  on  the  throne  of  justice  :*  and  in  | 
fact,  as  Bonald  observes,  according  to  the  i 
ancient  and  venerable  spirit  of  the  French  I 
constitution,  justice  was  superior  to  force,  j 
and  the  magistracy  was  before  the  army,  j 
The  nobility  itself  was  rather  judicial  than 
warlike  ;f  for  the  glory  of  arms,  in  a Chris-  ] 
tian  people,  grew  pale  before  that  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  triumphs.  The  words 
of  the  French  bishops  in  858,  to  Lewis, 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  show  what 
was  then  deemed  the  proper  qualification 
for  the  office  : “ Constitute  counts  and 
magistrates  who  hate  avarice  and  detest  | 
pride  ; who  do  not  oppress  or  dishonour 
the  peasants  ; who  do  not  hold  courts  for 
sake  of  lucre ; but,  in  order  that  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  the  people,  may  have 
justice  ; and  who  study  to  recall  litigators 
to  concord  rather  than  seek  to  derive  any 
profit  from  their  litigation  ; and  who,  if 
they  cannot  pacify  them,  will  judge  justly. 
Similarly,  if  you  would  be  a Christian 
king,  make  counts  like  yourself ; men 
fearing  God,  showing  themselves  benign 
and  affable  to  their  peasants.”!  “A  judge,” 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  instructing 
kings,  “ must  beware  of  evincing  impatience 
or  any  perturbation,  for  he  ought  to  judge 
with  a tranquil  heart.  He  must  not  have 
compassion  on  the  poor  to  such  a degree 
as  to  derogate  from  truth  and  equity  in 
judgment. ”§  But  it  is  Philip  de  Beau- 
manoir,  counsellor  of  Robert,  count  of  Cler- 
mont, son  of  St.  Louis,  whom  especially 
we  should  hear  in  this  place  to  learn  how 
pacific  were  all  views  of  administration. 
“The  great  hope,”  he  says,  “that  we  have 
in  the  aid  of  Him  by  whom  all  things  are 
prospered,  and  without  whom  no  good 
work  could  prosper — the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  one 
God  in  trinity — has  put  into  our  heart  and 
understanding  the  thought  of  finding  a 
book  by  which  those  who  desire  to  live  in 
peace  may  be  taught  how  to  defend  them- 
selves from  wrong,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  county  of  Clermont,  in  Beauvaisis ; 
the  customs  of  which  county,  above  all 
others,  we  are  bound  to  discover,  for  this 
reason,  especially,  that  God  commands  us 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and 
that  we  are  of  that  county,  all  whose  in- 
habitants, therefore,  we  must  endeavour  to 
benefit  by  our  labours.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  whoever  would  be  a loyal  bailiff  ought 

* Le  Conseil’.er  d’rstat,  Paris,  1645. 
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| to  possess  ten  virtues,  of  which  one  ought 
‘ to  be  lady  and  mistress  of  all  the  others, 
since  without  it  the  others  could  not  be 
!'  governed,  and  that  is  called  sapience  or 
I wisdom.  The  second  virtue  is  that  the 
j,  bailiff  ought  to  love  with  all  his  heart  God 
I our  Father  and  our  Saviour,  and  for  the 
I love  of  God,  holy  Church,  and  not  with 
the  love  which  some  serfs  have  for  their 
seigneurs,  who  love  only  because  they  fear 
them ; but  with  entire  love,  as  a son  should 
love  his  Father.  4 Car  de  lui  amer  et 
servir  vienent  tout  li  bien.’  Nor  has  he 
sapience  in  him  who  above  all  things  does 
not  open  his  heart  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
much  matter  should  we  find  for  speaking 
1 on  this  head,  but  that  it  would  lead  us  far 
from  our  subject ; and  besides,  holy  Church 
shows  and  teaches  us  it  every  day.  The 
third  virtue  is  that  the  bailiff  should  be 
sweet  and  debonnaire,  without  felony  or 
cruelty ; but  not  gentle  to  felons,  lest  he 
should  place  in  peril  of  death  those  who 
wish  to  live  in  peace ; but  sweet  to  the 
good  and  to  the  common  people.  The 
fourth  virtue  is  that  he  be  ready  to  hear, 
and  full  of  long  suffering,  and  not  quick 
to  answer  or  to  be  angry.  The  fifth  virtue 
is  that  he  be  brave  and  vigorous  without 
indolence,  for  if  he  were  a coward,  he 
would  not  dare  to  make  angry  the  rich 
man  who  would  have  to  appear  against 
the  poor ; or  he  would  not  inflict  death  on 
those  who  deserved  it  through  fear  of  their 
lineage.  Therefore,  lie  must  not  be  a 
coward,  but  brave  and  without  fear ; that 
is.  he  ought  to  be  wisely  brave,  for  there 
is  a foolish  bravery,  which  belongs  not  to 
his  office,  but  to  the  foolhardy.  The  sixth 
nrtue  is  that  he  be  generous,  and  liberal, 
and  courteous,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
loved  by  God  and  the  world ; for  in  the 
avaricious  heart  loyalty  cannot  have  a 
lodging.  The  seventh  virtue  is  that  he 
obey  the  commandments  of  his  seigneur 
in  all  that  he  commands  with  loyal  justice : 
for  the  bailiff  would  not  be  excuseable 
before  God  if  he  were  to  do  wrong  to  any 
one  in  order  to  obey  his  seigneur ; and  the 
bailiff  must  rather  leave  the  sendee  of  such 
a seigneur  than  do  such  evil ; for  the  sires 
i ate  not  worth  serving  who  take  more  care 
| do  their  own  pleasure  than  to  maintain 
. ®$*t  and  justice.  The  eighth  virtue  is, 

! ^ he  be  very  knowing,  so  as  to  discern 
dfe  good  from  the  evil,  and  in  all  relations, 
*hcve  all  to  know  who  are  the  peaceable 
wd  who  the  troublesome ; that  he  may 
protect  the  one  and  restrain  the  other; 
that  be  may  terrify  and  constrain  the  trouble- 


some, so  that  the  peaceable  may  live  in 
peace.  The  ninth  virtue  is  that  he  be 
skilled  with  subtle  intelligence  to  put  to 
profit,  without  doing  wrong  to  any  one,  the 
lands  of  his  seigneur.  The  tenth  virtue  is 
the  best  of  all  the  others,  for  without  it 
the  rest  are  nothing  worth ; for  it  is  that 
which  enlightens  all  the  others,  and  that 
is  loyalty ; for  whoever  is  loyal  is  wise  to 
maintain  loyalty ; for  better  is  a man  loyal 
and  with  little  sense  than  him  who  is 
cunning  without  loyalty.  Disloyalty,  when 
it  is  lodged  in  the  heart  of  a man  who  has 
much  land  to  maintain,  can  sow  much 
poison  ; for  all  kinds  of  evils  can  come  from 
it.”  In  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  wrork 
he  speaks  thus:  “After  we  had  thought 
much  on  this  whole  matter,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  ought 
so  much  to  covet  as  firm  peace  ; for  those 
who  have  firm  peace  established  in  their 
hearts  are  justly  sires  of  the  world  and  com- 
panions of  God  ; for  the  man  is  sire  of  the 
world  in  as  much  as  he  is  in  good  thoughts, 
and  has  his  heart  in  peace  so  as  not  to  covet 
wrongfully  any  earthly  thing ; and  he  is  com- 
panion of  God  in  as  much  as  he  is  in  a state 
of  grace  and  without  sin  ; for  without  these 
two  no  one  can  have  his  heart  established 
in  firm  peace : for,  if  he  be  covetous  of 
earthly  things  in  any  malicious  manner, 
his  heart  is  at  war  and  in  tribulation  in- 
stead of  being  in  peace;  and  if  he  be  not 
in  a state  of  grace,  but  in  mortal  sin,  then 
his  own  conscience  makes  war  with  him, 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
man  so  evil  as  not  to  have  war  in  his  heart 
if  his  conscience  be  troubled:  therefore, 
whoever  would  have  firm  peace  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  love  and  prize  God,  and 
to  despise  earthly  things ; and  then,  though 
he  should  have  assault  of  war,  or  any  loss 
of  friends  and  substance,  if  he  love  God 
and  covet  firm  peace,  he  will  suffer  his 
tribulations  with  such  good  grace  that  they 
will  little  or  not  at  all  grieve  him.  Since, 
then,  we  have  said  that  firm  peace  is  the 
best  thing,  we  pray  Him  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  St.  Mary,  his  blessed  mother, 
who  draws  from  that  fountain  and  dis- 
penses peace  to  his  friends,  to  deign  to 
grant  us  peace  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
duce to  the  saving  of  our  souls  according 
to  His  power  and  mercy,  which  power  can 
do  all  things,  and  which  mercy  is  compa- 
rable to  no  other  mercy.  Amen.”* 

Peace,  again,  is  indicated  in  that  relation 
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which  existed  in  ages  of  faith  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.  “ The  king- 
dom and  the  priesthood  were  made  one.’  * 
Religion  and  politics  did  not  interfere  with 
each  other.  There  was  harmony  between 
them.  There  was  between  them  a common 
fund  of  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  designs. 
As  St.  Thomas  observes,  “The  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  from  Constantine  to 
Charlemagne,  were  obedient  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  full  of  reverence  for  its  decisions  ; 
as  were,  professedly  at  least,  the  emperors 
who  succeeded  down  to  the  third  Otho,  all 
whose  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
favour  faith  and  to  honour  the  holy  Roman 
Church/*!  Under  the  Carlovingians,  in 
eveiy  political  mission,  in  every  temporal 
affair  requiring  two  persons,  a bishop  and 
a count  were  always  united  as  the  agents 
of  government;  never  a count  or  bishop 
alone.  J The  bishops  are  exhorted  to  agree 
with  the  counts,  and  the  counts  with  the 
bishops,  in  order  that  both  may  fulfil  their 
respective  ministry.  Thus  a capitulary  of 
789  says,  “Let  there  be  peace  and  concord 
between  bishops  and  abbots  on  the  one 
side,  and  counts  and  judges  on  the  other ; 
for  without  peace  nothing  pleases  God.” 
This  citation  is  continually  occurring  in 
the  ordonnances  of  Charlemagne.  The 
crosier,  the  sword,  and  the  crook,  were 
symbolical  of  one  government ; the  sword 
of  that  which  was  to  defend  by  temporal 
power  the  other  two  from  the  adversaries 
who  against  reason  would  disturb  and 
molest  them.§  So  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  in  1 209,  one  of  the  questions 
addressed  to  him  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  was  whether  he 
wished  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Church  ; 
and  upon  his  answering  thrice  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  pontiff  replied,  “ So  give  I you 
the  peace  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  dis- 
ciples.” The  difficulty  of  this  union  shows 
what  an  influence  had  then  the  principle 
and  love  of  peace.  “Since  the  fall  the 
world  is  Manichaean,”  says  a French  his- 
torian, “and  always  will  it  feel  the  struggle 
of  the  two  principles.  - We  wish  not  to 
believe  that  there  is  this  duality,  but  we 
find  it  every  where — nowhere  more  than 
in  ourselves.  What  do  you  seek  ? Peace. 
Such  has  always  been  the  object ; but  man 
is  and  ever  will  be  double : according  to 
the  form  of  the  middle  ages,  he  will  always 
have  in  himself  the  pope  and  the  emperor.” 

• Petr.  Blca.  Sc  rm.  lv. 
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$ Julian  de  Brie,  Le  viay  Regime  des  Bergen. 


What  is  admirable,  therefore,  in  the  middle 
ages  is  the  solicitude  which  was  exercised 
to  counteract  this  element  of  discord,  and 
to  preserve  the  two  powers  of  the  state  in 
harmony. 

Murmur  as  men  will,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
as  St  Thomas  shows,*  it  is  the  spiritual 
that  must  have  precedence.  “ As  the  body 
is  governed  by  the  soul,  so  should  the 
temporal  power  be  subservient  to  the 
Church,”  says  Ives  de  Chartres,  addressing 
Henry  I.,  king  of  England.  “Knowing 
this,  you  should  understand  that  you  are 
not  the  lord,  but  the  servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God  ; not  the  possessor,  but  the 
protector.  You  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
cedars  of  Libanus  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  in  which  the  sparrows  build  their 
nests  ; that  is,  under  whose  safeguard  the 
poor  of  Christ  converse  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  peace.”! 

“ O,  wonderful  power  and  infallible  grace 
of  the  Saviour,”  exclaims  St  Augustin, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  “Who 
could  believe  that  a plebeian  fisherman 
should  be  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  resist 
kings,  to  sanctify  kings,  to  command  all 
kingdoms,  to  bridle  the  world  by  laws,  to 
order  the  virtues,  to  open  heaven  to  men 
when  he  wished,  and  to  shut  when  it  pleased 
him,  to  give  an  immortal  kingdom  to  the 
converts,  to  deny  it  to  the  perverse,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  merits  of  the  world  !”♦ 
This  was  no  usurped  dominion,  as  our  weak 
adversaries  at  present  pretend.  It  was  but 
the  reconciliation  of  earth  with  heaven,,  the 
fruit  of  divine  charity,  as  St.  Leo  observes, 
when  addressing  Rome,  in  the  memorable 
words : “ Less  was  that  which  warlike  labour 
gained  for  you,  with  all  your  victories,  than 
that  which  has  been  made  yours  by  Chris- 
tian peace and  so  far  were  the  people 
from  regarding  it  with  suspicion,  that 
Magna  Charts  was  granted,  according  to 
the  words  of  its  preface,  “for  the  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Church.”  At  the  head  of  the 
demands  of  the  barons,  who  extorted  it, 
was  that  the  Church  should  have  freedom 
and  all  her  rights.  Magna  Charta,  there- 
fore, rested  upon  the  great  principle  wMch 
the  Protestant  charters  reverse  and  destroy. 
In  the  living  societies  of  Catholic  times,  to 
secure  the  interest  of  one  part  was  to  con- 
duce to  the  felicity  of  the  whole  ; and  in- 
stead of  an  artificial,  disjointed  state  there 
was  a natural  and  harmonious  community. 

• De  Reg.  Prin.  iii.  10. 
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| Kings  themselves,  if  just,  had  nothing  to 
reply  when  addressed  by  the  Church  in 
words  like  these  of  the  bishops  of  France 
in  658.  “These  things  we  say,  not  as 
eiscting  exaggerations  against  your  domi- 
nation, but  as  discharging  the  duty  of  our 
] ministry.  Truly,  we  ought,  and  we  wish 
I to  believe  you  such,  that  you  do  not  desire 
I the  augmentation  of  your  kingdom  to  the 
detriment  of  your  soul.  There  is  no  rea- 
I sonable  cause  which  should  stimulate  you 
| against  our  petitions  ; for  we  are  not  men 
to  move,  and  disseminate,  and  nourish 
quarrels,  dissensions,  or  seditions,  or  wars, 
since  the  Lord  hath  chosen  to  ordain  us 
preachers  and  followers  of  peace,  whose 
office  is  to  weep  for  our  sins,  and  for  the 
people  committed  to  us,  and  to  have  war 
with  vices  and  peace  with  the  brethren. 
We  truly  desire  and  seek  peace  and  quiet, 
not  quarrels  and  wars ; because,  as  the 
Apostle  saith,  our  arms  are  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual,  our  feet  being  shod  in  preparation 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  ; and  we  militate, 
not  for  an  earthly,  but  for  a heavenly  King, 
and  for  the  safety  of  all  the  people  com- 
mitted to  us ; it  being  our  office  to  hurt 
no  one,  to  act  unfaithfully  towards  no  one, 
but  to  wish  to  render  service  to  all  men."* 
Straggles,  undoubtedly,  there  were,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  concluding  book ; 
but  all  through  the  ages  of  faith  kings 
might  have  been  addressed  by  the  clergy 
in  the  words  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  to 
Heniy  III.  of  England.  “ The  word  of 
God  is  not  bound  in  our  mouth,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty  we  speak  what  gives  salva- 
tion to  souls,  quiet  to  the  people,  freedom 
to  the  church,  honour  to  God,  and  deliver- 
i anoe  to  the  countiy/’f  The  Manual  of 
Warriors  says,  expressly,  “The  emperor 
cannot  make  war  against  the  Church,  and 
if  he  attempt  it,  hie  subjects  are  not  bound 
to  aid  him."J  Ratherius  of  Verona  thus 
speaks  to  the  Emperor  Otho : — “ Be  not 
like  those  who  embrace  that  foolish  wisdom 
of  the  world,  which  our  true  pacific,  beau- 
tiful above  the  sons  of  men,  hath  con- 
funded,  rather  than  the  eternal  and  true 
wisdom:  changing  the  vessels  of  Egypt, 
U*  into  utensils  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord,  but  using  them  as  ornaments  of  the 
**ae  Egypt,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 

I earthly  altitude,  representing  that  dragon, 
the  pomp  of  the  world,  as  triumphing,  not 
TOed  down  by  Michael.  You  introduce 
Scipio,  Pompey,  and  Cato,  rather  than 

# Ap.  $aronins,  ad  an.  858. 

♦ Pet.  Bles.  Epist.  xxxiii. 
t L’Aibre  dea  Batailles. 


Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John— wars  of  the 
Emathean  fields  rather  than  the  councils 
held  by  Christian  doctors.  Therefore,  since 
they  are  of  earth,  while  they  abdicate  celes- 
tial things,  and  speak  only  of  the  earth,  let 
them  fear,  lest  they  be  devoured  by  that 
ancient  dragon  ; for  thus  He,  who  cannot 
lie,  promised,  ‘Earth  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.’  Cease  to  think  that  you 
can  judge  bishops : you  can  spoil,  you 
can  banish,  you  can  imprison,  you  can  de- 
prive of  sight,  you  can  mutilate ; yea,  to 
your  own  prejudice,  you  can  kill ; but 
that  name,  that  sceptre,  that  crown  and 
purple,  that  benediction,  that  power  of 
binding  and  loosing,  that  judgment,  that 
principality,  that  angelic  office,  that 
apostleship,  that  pontificate,  that  king- 
dom, that  pastoral  office,  lastly,  what  is 
above  all,  that  unction,  you  cannot,  with 
all  your  force  or  authority,  ever  take  away. 
But  this  is  needless  to  say  to  you,  whom 
I perceive  to  be  most  Christian,  and  re- 
mote from  the  madness  of  tyrannic  power."* 
Assuredly,  the  world  felt  the  influence  of 
pacific  hearts  when  this  spiritual  govern- 
ment had  such  power,  defended  as  it  was 
t in  reality,  as  to  human  means,  only  by  the 
sentiment  of  duty,  or  what  a French  his- 
torian terms  “the  grand  mystic  poesy  of 
its  bulls,"  like  that  beginning  “Unam 
8anctam,"  which  electrified  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; when  the  spiritual  sword  derived  an 
edge  and  irresistible  force  from  such  sym- 
bols as  the  dove  and  the  ark,  and  the  tunic 
without  seam,  each  of  which  could  protect 
the  popedom.  To  the  deepest  recesses  of 
their  heart  men  felt  the  shock  when  there 
was  the  least  infringement  on  its  integrity, 
in  which  consisted  the  source  of  all  true 
peace.  Pope  Leo  IX.,  a German,  owed 
his  election  to  the  emperor.  On  entering 
Rome  to  take  possession,  he  heard,  it  is 
said,  a voice  of  angels  singing,  “Dioit 
Dominus,  Ego  cogito  cogitationes  pads.” 
He  instantly  recollected  the  influence  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  primal  seat,  and 
. resigned,  but  then  by  the  cardinals  and 
people  was  re-elected.!  In  the  calm  majesty 
of  the  popedom  kings  themselves  might 
have  seen  the  only  Tasting  basis  of  their 
own  tranquillity,  for,  as  Gerbert  says  of 
the  Roman  and  apostolic  chair,  “Quid 
deinceps  stabilietur  si  id  dissolvitur  ?” 

Such,  then,  was  the  glorious  republic 
of  Christians  till  the  monarchal  absolutism, 

* Preloquioram  Lib.  iii.  ap.  Martens,  Vet. 
Script,  ix. 

+ Martini  Fuldens.  Chronic,  ap.  Eccard.  Corp. 
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arising  from  unsound  faith,  commenced 
by  Philip-le-bel,  and  completed  by  Louis 
XI.,  was  established  nearly  in  all  kingdoms. 
Vengeance  on  the  first,  according  to  a 
general  opinion,  was  not  slow  to  follow. 
His  eldest  son  kills  his  wife,  his  daughter 
her  husband.  “ In  less  than  thirteen 
years,”  say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
“all  his  lineage  was  extinct,”*  while  Tou- 
louse still  mourns  for  having  given  Nogaret 
his  instrument  to  France.  The  Gallican 
party,  which  began  with  Guillaume  de  St. 
Amour,  whose  portrait,  on  the  window  of 
the  Sorbonne,  existed  till  the  Revolution 
sought  to  compose  these  dislocations,  and 
to  organize  the  disorder,  yet  the  force  of 
truth  often  prevailed  to  the  restoration  of 
harmony.  “We  have  carefully  avoided 
extending  our  power,”  says  a king  of  F ranee 
in  1717,  “ over  what  concerns  doctrine,  of 
which  the  deposit  has  been  confided  to 
another  power.”!  So  far  we  have  seen  the 
pacific  form  in  all  systems  of  Catholic 
government.  It  only  remains  to  speak  of 
its  development  in  the  idea  respecting  a 
unity  of  empire,  which  was  sought  to  be 
realized  in  the  middle  ages. 

“I  thought  that  the  office  designed  for 
you  was  to  destroy  Rome,”  said  a barbarian 
to  Alaric  on  his  leaving  the  eternal  city, 
“but  I perceive  that  it  is  to  labour  hence- 
forth to  preserve  it.”  In  fact,  the  bar- 
barians thought  to  restore  the  ancient 
Roman  empire,  but  they  finally  discovered 
that  the  true  Rome  then  existing,  was  the 
humble  pacific  Rome.  It  was  not  merely 
genius,  as  in  the  instance  of  Brunehaud, 
that  dictated  such  hopes.  Men  cherished 
them  through  the  desire  of  peace.  Let  us 
hear  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  “The  Roman 
empire,”  says  he,  “is  erected  by  God  over 
all  men,  as  supreme  arbiter  in  temporals ; 
and  other  princes  govern  only  by  privilege 
granted  by  it;  for  if  there  were  no  one 
greater  than  all  others  by  law,  who  could 
put  an  end  to  disputes  ? Then  would 
follow  many  discords,  robberies,  slaughters, 
and  wars,  to  the  destruction  of  all  peace  : 
but  if  we  live  under  one  head,  if  we  were 
all  to  follow  one  obedience,  if  we  were  to 
recognise  one  supreme  prince  in  temporals, 
the  consequence  would  be  peace  every 
where,  and  the  sweetest  concord,  a mani- 
fest proof  of  which  is  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  till  this  day,  we  read 
that  there  never  was  a universal  peace, 
excepting  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 

• Ad  an.  1327. 

f Declar.  du  7 Oct.  1717. 


world  were  directed  to  one  Caesar  Augustus, 
which  was  permitted  to  happen  then  on 
account  of  the  reverence  of  Christ,  our 
Redeemer,  who  assumed  our  human  form ; 
yet  it  ought  to  suffice  that  the  Divine 
Creator  of  the  world  has  shown  how  we 
might  have  peace,  if  all  the  world  were 
under  one  prince.  The  privileges,  there- 
fore, of  other  kings  ought  not  to  avail 
against  this  power,  nor  ought  a prince  to 
tolerate  things  which  tend  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  empire.”*  Unity,  such 
was  the  aim  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
second  age  St.  Irenaeus  wrote  against  the 
Gnostics  his  book  on  the  unity  of  the 
principle  of  the  world — De  Monarchic 
Such  is  again  the  title  of  Dante's  work,  on 
the  unity  of  the  social  world.  A French 
historian  adds,  “ that  his  book  is  extrava- 
gant, but  that  its  formula  is  peace,  as  the 
condition  of  development,  peace  under  one 
sovereign.”!  “The  pope  and  the  emperor, 
wondrous  system,”  he  exclaims,  “material 
force,  the  flesh,  in  the  empire,  in  the 
church,  the  word,  spirit : force  every  where, 
spirit  at  the  centre,  spirit  having  dominion 
over  force  ; the  son  of  the  serf  stronger 
than  Frederic  Barbarossa.” 

Dante,  like  Vincent,  would  have  attached 
the  organization  of  Christian  Europe  to  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire, 
in  the  establishment  of  which,  he  traced 
the  designs  of  Providence,  providing  for 
the  good  of  men.  Peace  is  the  great  object, 
in  his  theory  of  government ; which,  indeed, 
explains  all  those  axioms  of  the  middle 
ages  respecting  the  monarch  being  the 
minister  of  all.}  These  ideas  of  the  tem- 
poral society  entered  even  into  his  mystic 
visions,  as  when  he  sawT  the  command  to 
love  justice  written  in  characters  of  fire, 
till  the  letter  M alone  remained  in  a crown 
of  glory,  as  the  initial  of  monarchy,  which 
was  then  superseded  by  ap  eagle,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
the  history  of  these  political  views.  Charle- 
magne, in  dividing  the  empire  between 
his  three  sons,  assigned  as  his  motive,  the 
desire  of  preventing  after  his  death  quar- 
rels, respecting  succession,  and  of  main- 
taining a peace  that  was  to  last  for  ever. 
The  object  was  laudable — but  the  means 
were  inadequate.  They  were  rather  accord- 
ing to  the  old  tradition  of  Germanic  cus- 
toms, than  to  the  reasonable  views  of 

• Specul.  Historiale,  liv.  xxxi.  in  fin. 

t Michelet,  Hist  de  France,  iii.  59. 

t Dante  de  Monarchia,  ii.  St.  Thom.  i.  11.  Q. 
76.  4. 
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1 enlightened  men  at  the  time,  who  sought 
to  establish  peace.  As  Fauriel  remarks, 

“ the  popes  and  an  eminent  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  Gaul,  regarded  this  object  as  only 
i to  be  attained  by  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  empire.  When  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 

1 in  833,  saw  himself  opposed  by  his  three 
sons  on  the  Rhine,  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
intervened  with  this  view  in  favour  of 
I Lothaire.”*  The  most  energetic  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  clergy  entered 
I into  the  opposition  against  Louis-le-Debon- 
j Mire,  with  the  same  views  as  had  dictated 
I the  constitution  of  817,  which  he  had  re- 
j versed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
, the  empire.  “The  struggle,”  as  Fauriel 
observes,  “was  in  fact  between  two  contrary 
ideas,— the  Germanic  in  favour  of  the  in- 
definite partition  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Homan,  tending  to  its  unity.  The  bishops 
attached  to  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  who  took 
I umbrage  at  the  interference  of  the  pope, 
were  political  men,  less  concerned  about 
| the  church,  than  about  the  state,  and  who 
t in  regard  to  the  state  itself,  had  no  pro- 
| ject  of  a better  order  of  things  for  the 
! future/  ! Fauriel  doubts  whether  the  sacer- 
! dotal  portion  of  the  adherents  of  Lothaire 
had  any  power  to  prevent  the  deposition 
i r’f  his  father.  If  they  did  act,  it  was 
, through  weakness  and  compulsion.  Yet, 
at  their  deaths,  the  biographer  of  Louis-le 
Debonnaire  says,  “that  the  kingdom  of  j 
the  Franks  deprived  of  them,  lost  nobility, 
valour,  and  wisdom.”  The  grief  with  which 
they  beheld  their  hopes  of  a universal 
government  expire,  is  feelingly  expressed 
bv  the  monk  who  wrote  the  life  ofWala, 
“0  that  fatal  day,”  he  exclaims,  “which 
dissolved  the  union  of  the  empire,  and  laid 
seeds  of  civil  war,  whence  all  our  cala- 
mities and  sorrows  flow ! 0 that  day,  day 

; of  clouds  and  darkness  ! O execrable  day 
, *hich  first  heard  that  counsel ! This  is 
the  hour  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  hour 
»hich  summons  us  to  retribution,  in  which 
I the  eyes  of  all  men  are  opened  with  Balaam 

Itbe  soothsayer,  when  we  all  fall  down,  and 
tbe  rod  of  the  fury  of  God  watches  over  us, 
when  all  the  justice  of  law  is  violated.**! 
Nevertheless,  neither  the  final  dismember- 
s^nt  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  under 
tke  second  race,  which  required  fifty  years’ 

I*91*  nor  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
states  under  the  first,  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  the  fault  of  the  kings,  since, 

* Thierry  shows,  both  were  the  effect 

* Hist,  de  la  Gaule  Mer.  iv.  131. 

♦ hh  iv.  137.  * Lib.  ii. 


of  causes  which  no  power  could  resist: 
for  Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  his  sons 
were  impelled  by  the  movement  of  two 
distinct  races,  w hich  cherished  the  memory 
of  independence.*  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Carlovingian  Romances,  like  that  of 
Renaud  de  Montauban,  were  written  under 
the  auspices  of  the  feudal  lords,  descen- 
dants of  the  chiefs,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
second  race  had  broken  to  pieces  the  Car- 
lovingian monarchy,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
their  fathers  had  descended  to  them,  so 
that  the  romances  are  directed  against  the 
unity  of  the  monarchy,  which  their  ances- 
tors had  destroyed,  celebrating  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  Carlovingian  duke9  and  counts, 
and  even  depreciating  Charlemagne  him- 
self.-)- For  many  ages,  however,  the  world 
lived  on  two  ideas  of  order  and  peace — the 
one  never  to  perish,  the  holy  Roman  Pon- 
tificate, the  other  subject  to  contingencies, 
the  holy  Roman  empire — two  universal 
hierarchies,  to  secure  harmony  between 
kings  and  each  other,  and  between  kings 
and  the  people  committed  to  them. 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  chapter  with- 
out taking  into  account  with  the  pacific 
ideal  of  government,  that  of  the  subjects 
who  were  to  be  governed.  Had  Cicero 
known  a Catholic  community,  he  would 
not  have  said  “that  no  animal  is  more 
morose  than  man,  or  more  difficult  to  be 
ruled.”!  In  ages  of  faith,  as  in  all  others, 
the  Lord  sees  iniquity  and  contradiction 
in  the  city,  and  stretches  out  his  hands  to 
the  people,  and  says,  “Father,  forgive 
them but  they  who  think  iniquities  in 
their  heart,  and  who  all  day  long  constitute 
battles,  were  then  less  numerous  or  less 
able  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
society.  The  Church  could  address  men 
in  the  prophet’s  words,  and  say,  “ Dominator 
quem  vos  quseritis,”  without  intending  to 
perplex  them.  Therefore,  the  fathers  of  the 
synod  of  Teudo,  under  Drogo,  of  Metz,  in 
their  address  to  the  three  imperial  brothers, 
Lothaire,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  could  say 
to  them  with  confidence,  “if  you  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  you  may  lay  aside  all  fear  of 
men;  for  He  will  fulfil  in  you,  what  He 
promised,  saying,  ‘ Cum  placuerint  Domino 
viae  hominis,  omnes  inimicos  ejus  convertet 
ad  pacem.’”  Accordingly  it  was  in  later 
times,  that  arose  those  politic  maxims,  and 
that  cumbersome  luggage  of  war,  argument 
of  human  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength. 
The  force  of  opinion  was  then  the  best 
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rampart  to  cities,  as  when  the  Emperor 
Henry  and  his  wife,  Cunegund,  were  said 
to  have  surrounded  the  church  and  city  of 
Bamberg  with  a silken  thread,  against  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies.*  “ Instead  of  the 
ancient  idea  of  the  general  will,  that  of 
duty  and  of  truth  became  predominant  in 
the  middle  ages,”  says  the  biographer  of 
Gerbert.f  All  guides  of  the  people  would 
then  have  said  with  Peter  of  Blois,  14  may 
you  have  peace  and  holiness,  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  for  no  form 
can  be  found  more  expressive  of  angelic 
conversation  than  social  unity.”!  The 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Mayence  under 
Raban  Maur  in  847,  decree  as  follows : 
“ Truly  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
peace  and  concord,  and  unanimity,  in  the 
Christian  people,  because  we  have  one 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  one  mother,  the 
Church,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  There- 
fore, in  one  peace  and  unanimity  we  ought 
concord  an  tly  to  live,  if  we  desire  to  attain 
to  the  one  true  inheritance  of  the  celestial 
kingdom,  for  God  is  not  the  God  of 
dissension,  but  of  peace,  as  He  himself 
says ; and  if  among  all  the  faithful,  peace 
and  concord  are  essential,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  who  says,  ‘ follow  peace  with  all 
men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  one 
shall  see  God,’  much  more  ought  bishops 
and  counts  to  be  at  concord,  each  of  whom 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  the  other  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministry.  Since  then 
peace  and  concord  are  to  be  esteemed  the 
chief  good  among  Christians,  and  as  quali- 
fying them  for  the  title  of  sons  of  God, 
we  ordain  and  confirm  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  that  all  those  who  make  con- 
spiracies against  the  king,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  or  any  legitimate  powers  of 
the  republic  in  any  order,  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  communion  of  Catholics  loving 
true  peace;  and  unless  by  penance  and 
amendment  they  should  be  restored  to 
ecclesiastical  peace,  are  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  society  with  the  sons  of  peace. ’ § 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen 
throughout  this  history  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  elements  of  peace  existed  in  the 
state  upon  which  governments  could  always 
reckon  with  confidence,  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly were  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  principles  on  which  those  governments 
were  formed.  Such  was  the  fact  noticed 
by  Tertullian,  and  which  still  continued  to 

• Heumann  de  Re.  Dip.  iii.  159. 

f Hock  Gerbert  und  sein  jahr  hundert  9, 

1 Epist.  Ixxvii 

l Ap.  Heumouu,  de  Re  Diplomat  ii.  337,  339. 


have  an  immense  influence,  that  a Chris- 
tian is  the  enemy  of  no  one,  and  certainly 
not  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
constituted  by  God.*’*  These  were  not 
the  times  when  a king  was  unhappy  or 
miserable : miserable  if  he  wished  to  retain 
his  crown,  unhappy  if  he  was  unable. 
The  streets  of  cities  never  during  the  worst 
moment  of  the  middle  ages,  heard  the  cry, 

“ we  will  not  that  God  should  reign  over 
us,  or  a king  who  pretends  to  reign  by  the 
grace  of  God : we  will  have  no  other  king 
but  such  as  we  choose  to  make  ourselves.” 
Men  would  not  have  revered  as  lovers  of  their 
country,  guides  like  Milton,  who  believed, 
as  Johnson  says,  “that  man  was  made  for 
rebellion  nor  would  they  have  applauded 
or  taken  up  arms  after  hearing  such 
harangues  as  those  of  Heinsius,  in  which 
he  says,  “liberty  wishes  to  be  attacked;  it 
wishes  to  be  engaged  with  iron  ; it  wishes 
to  combat  an  enemy  ; it  grows  in  arms ; 
it  is  nourished  not  with  milk  but  with 
blood. The  total  absence  of  all  such 
pagan  thoughts  constitutes  one  of  these 
facts.  So  alien  were  they,  that  the  histo- 
rian of  Brescia  accounts  for  the  divisions 
which  distracted  that  city  at  the  time  he 
wTote,  by  saying,  “that  whoever  deserts 
that  light  which  illuminates  every  man 
coming  into  this  world,  can  never  attain  to 
the  way  of  rectitude.*’!  “ Consider  in  what 
straits  you  are  placed,”  says  Petrarch  to 
one  who  was  fomenting  war  in  Italy,  “ when 
not  one  of  the  titles  to  which  you  aspire 
can  be  yours  ; for  I deny  that  you  can  be 
even  called  an  orator,  since  all  who  have 
written  upon  that  art  declare  that  he  must 
be  a good  man,  which  you  can  never  be 
while  you  are  the  adversary  of  peace,  while 
your  tongue  is  the  root  of  the  public  miseiy ; 
for  if  you  had  not  spoken,  inflaming  minds 
with  venemous  words,  Italy  would  not  have 
mourned.  Remember  the  command  of 
Truth,  love  one  another,  love  your  enemies, 
follow  peace  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  one  shall  see  God.  Put  on  the  love  of 
peace,  lest  you  be  an  alien  to  those  men 
of  good-will  to  whom  the  angels  announced 
peace.”§ 

Another  of  these  facts  was  that  of  the 
existence  of  multitudes,  whose  life  even  by 
vow  was  private,  unactive,  calm,  contem- 
plative, little  suspicious  to  any  king,  while 
all  the  weight  of  education  tended  to  keep 

* Ad  Scap.  c.  2. 
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others  from  bristling  up  the  crest  of  youth 
against  the  supreme  authority.  The  maxims 
of  government  conveyed  in  the  pastoral 
lessons  of  Jehan  de  Brie,  suppose  the  pacific 
innocence  of  the  people.  “The  lambs,” 
says  the  author,  “being  so  young  and 
tender,  ought  to  be  treated  lovingly,  and 
without  violence;  they  ought  not  to  be 
struck  or  injured  in  any  manner.”*  No 
nation  would  have  boasted  in  ages  of  faith 
that  it  was  the  cave  of  ^olus,  from  which, 
! at  the  wink  of  a minister,  all  the  unsettled 
humours  of  the  land,  rash,  inconsiderate, 
fiery  hosts  of  voluntaries,  with  fierce  dragons 
spleens  would  rush  forth  to  make  Chris- 
tendom their  prey,  and  gore  the  gentle 
boaom  of  its  peace.  “There  have  been 
commotions  and  riots  in  Paris,  Rouen, 
Montpelier,  Lyons,  and  other  cities  of 
France,”  says  an  ancient  historian ; “but 
we  must  not  impute  such  boilings  over  of 
humour  to  the  magistrates,  or  to  the  noble 
citizens,  any  more  than  the  seditions  of 
| the  Israelites  to  holy  Moses,  but  only  to 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  which  are  like 
1 froth.’f  “While  citizens  obey  their  prince,” 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “they  have 
a quiet  heart  and  tranquil  times,  and  can 
exercise  their  different  offices  in  security ; 
so  that,  unless  where  he  commands  things 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  it  is  a great 
folly  in  them  not  to  obey  him.”}  The 
I tranquillity  of  order,  which  was  the  result 

peace,  was  known  to  be  the  right  dis- 
position of  equals  and  unequals.§  Degree 
j ***  n°t>  therefore,  a source  of  discontent, 
and  as  for  calamitous  times  when  evil  men 
reigned,  the  people  knew,  as  Albert  the 
Great  remarks,  “that  God  permits  such 
afflictions  for  the  punishment  of  men’s 
I **s,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  good  in 
| patience : therefore,  in  all  times,  subjects 
i endeavoured  to  have  peace  with  their 
princes.’  “ Time  commands  princes,  wait 
1 then  for  time,”  was  the  precept  of  Cardan 
to  his  sons.||  The  old  question  of  Gall,  as 
stated  by  Tacitus,  “Libertas  an  pax  place- 
ret,  without,  therefore,  being  solved  in  the 
rense  of  Grotius,1T  who  decides  absolutely 
for  the  latter,  on  ground  that  would  not 
j bare  satisfied  St.  Thomas,  involved  no 
personally  in  a dilemma.  Even  on 
tombs  we  find  proclaimed  the  love  of 

• Le  Vray  Regime  des  Bergers,  chap.  iv. 

♦ Paradin,  Hiat.  de  Lyon,  iii.  17. 

J De  Vit.  et  Reg.  Princip.  iii.  22. 

S Hagonis  Floriacensis  Tract,  de  Regia  Potes- 
i-  4.  ap.  B&luze,  Miscel.  ii. 

I Precept  ad  Filioa.  libel.  2. 

1 De  Jme  Belli,  Ac.  ii  24. 


that  obedience,  which  in  the  end  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  liberty,  which  St.  Isidore 
says  is  peace.  In  the  convent  of  the  great 
Augustins,  at  Paris,  on  the  sepulchre  of 
Gui  du  Faur,  Seigneur  de  Pibrac,  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament,  were  read  these 
lines : 

“ II  eat  permia  sonhaiter  un  bon  Prince ; 

Maia  tel  qu’il  eat,  il  le  convient  porter.'* 

A sentence  ratified  in  advance  by  Cicero 
himself,  who  deems  any  peace  more  useful 
than  civil  war.*  The  provisions  made  for 
preserving  peace  in  the  event  of  a great 
and  manifest  utility,  suggesting  to  the 
community  the  expediency  of  a change  of 
ancient  laws,  are  worthy  of  being  observed, 
though  I cannot  stop  to  enumerate  them.f 
The  general  conviction  then  was,  “that  all 
zeal  for  a reform  that  gives  offence  to 
peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence.” 
Lupus,  writing  to  Charles  the  Bald,  says, 
“not  to  flatter  you,  but  through  regard  for 
the  safety  of  your  subjects,  I declare  that 
if  they  observe  not  their  oaths  to  you,  they 
will  bring  death  on  their  souls;  nor  can 
they  be  the  sons  of  God  who  are  unwilling 
to  be  pacific.”}  “Let  us  cease  to  act  per- 
versely,” he  says  elsewhere,  “ and  learn  to 
do  well.  Let  us  cease  from  seeking  carnal, 
and  sometimes  think  of  gaining  spiritual 
things,  and  that  cupidity  may  be  tempered 
and  moderated,  let  us  call  to  mind  the 
quick  transit  of  those  whom  we  have  seen 
in  dignities,  nor  forget  that  we  are  following 
them.  Let  us  recover  the  manners  by 
which  this  kingdom  grew  and  flourished. 
Let  there  be  no  factions,  no  conspiracies 
among  us,  who  invoke  a common  Father, 
to  whom  priests  so  often  say,  ‘ Pax  vobis,’ 
for  whom  all  priests  cordially  pray,  ‘Da 
propitius  pacem  in  diebus  nostris,’  and  to 
whom  it  is  said,  ‘Beati  pacifici.’  Let  us 
not  think  lightly  of  the  woe  pronounced 
upon  those  who  cause  scandals.  Let  us 
through  fear  of  God,  and  regard  to  our  own 
interest,  endeavour  unanimously  to  procure 
the  public  good,  that  we  may  obtain  tran- 
quillity for  the  faithful,  and  procure  from 
the  Almighty  that  two-fold  peace,  such  as 
can  be  found  at  present,  and  such  as  will 
be  given  to  the  elect  hereafter.  ”§  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  in  few  words,  sums  up  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  “we  know  from 
infinite  good,”  he  says,  “that  all  things 

• Phil.  ii.  j 

t Dioo.  C&rthus.  de  Vit.  et  Reg.  Princi^JBf* 
18*  } Epiat.  xcvi. 
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turn  to  good  to  the  just;  and  we  have 
learned  from  Paul,  the  herald  of  Christ,  to 
obey  princes.”* * * § 

Nor  was  any  undue  advantage  taken  of 
these  dispositions  according  to  the  pacific 
ideal  of  government,  predominant  in  ages 
of  faith,  though  modern  English  writers 
choose  to  affirm  that  “king,  priest,  and 
soldier  harshly  associated  every  base  and 
degrading  idea  with  the  very  name  of  the 
people.”+  Persons  who  are  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  need  not 
be  told  that  the  good  of  the  people  as  being 
that  of  the  community,  was  proclaimed  the 
end  of  all  just  government.  Slavery  was 
not  considered  peace,  but  rather  its  direct 
foe,  as  placing  the  governed,  and  those  who 
govern,  in  a false  position.  The  angel  of 
the  school,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
government,“in  denouncing  tyranny,  evinces 
the  most  noble  regard  for  freedom,  J and 
expressly  teaches  that  the  consequence  of 
tyranny  is  to  render  men  servile  and  pusil- 
lanimous. He  shows  that,  in  a just  monar- 
chy, the  occasion  of  tyranny  must  be  taken 
away,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  power 
of  the  king  must  be  so  tempered,  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  tyrannize.  He  says, 
that  “if  the  contract  be  not  observed  by  the 
king,  the  people  have  a right  to  obtain 
redres?  by  judicial  means.”§  Donatus  Bar- 
badorus,  the  jurisconsult  and  embassador  of 
Florence,  weut  farther,  for  in  presence  of 
the  pope  he  said,  “ there  can  be  no  cause  of 
war  more  just  than  the  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  one's  country,  in  which  are  comprised 
houses,  children,  wives,  and  fortune,  and 
churches,  and  all  divine  and  human  things.  ”|| 
But  the  church  sought  and  laboured  with  a 
Ceaseless  solicitude  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  a collision ; and  hence  all  those 
measures  in  the  exercise  of  her  recognised 
right,  which  modern  writers  have  so  foolishly 
condemned.  The  strongest  sympathies  of 
St.  Bonaventura,  as  those  of  Dante,  who 
spoke  the  real  sentiment  of  ages  of  faith, 
are  on  the  side  of  the  people  c for  the 
powerful,  who  seek  a separate  interest  from 
that  of  the  community,  they  have  only  words 
of  severe  admonition  or  words  of  terror. 
“If  you  ask,”  says  the  author  of  the  Tree 
of  Battles,  “ what  is  the  difference  between 
a prince  and  a tyrant,  John  Andrieu  will 

• Epi9t.  Lib.  iii. 

+ Palgrave,  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Mid.  Age. 

J De  Regim.  Princip.  Lib.  i.  3. 

§ Id.  Lib*  i*  c.  6. 

II  Poggii  Bracciol.  Hist.  Florent.  Lib.  ii.  ap. 
Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xx. 

% Oxanam,  La  Philosophic  de  Dante,  172. 


tell  you  in  a gloze,  saying,  ‘that  he  who  is 
a true  prince,  always  labours  for  the  utility 
of  the  poor  commons,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  whereas  a tyrant  only  thinks  of 
filling  his  purse,  and  so  he  succeeds  he  j 
cares  not  how/  ” One  need  only  read  the 
letters  and  discourses  of  the  Franciscan,  j 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  preacher  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  to  see  with  what  discretion 
and  justice  such  men  laboured  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  state,  and  to  prevent 
every  abuse  which  might  afflict  the  people.  ; 
“In  all  ages,  in  the  most  difficult  times,”  i 
says  Thierry,  “there  have  been  men  in  | 
France  to  defend  justice  and  liberty,  and  in 
regard  to  the  last,  our  forefathers  have  sur-  , 
mounted  more  obstacles  than  we  shall  ever 
meet  with  ;”*  truly  a remarkable  admission.  I 
The  middle  ages,  in  fact,  witnessed  the  j 
liberty  of  the  subject,  while  later  times  have  ; 
beheld  the  slavery  of  the  independent. 

Xu  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Lothaire 
by  his  brothers,  Charles  and  Louis,  Nithard 
relates  that  it  was  made  less  according  to 
material  equality  than  to  the  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  affinity  aud  fitness  between  the  , 
populations.  Unhappily,  it  cannot  bo  a 
question,  whether,  on  an  occasion  analogous, 
the  people  would  be  treated  with  equal  coil-  j 
sideration  at  the  present  day.  Kings  were 
told  in  the  middle  ages  that  they  would  ; 
have  to  answer  for  the  rebellion  of  their 
subjects,  unless  they  had  made  every  effort 
to  conciliate  their  love.  “As  a prince,” 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “must  en- 
deavour to  surpass  other  men  in  virtues,  so 
must  he  strive  with  all  his  force  that  his 
people  may  have  peace  with  him  ; and 
though  the  people  should  prove  themselves 
unworthy,  yet  he,  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
through"  zeal  for  the  divine  honour,  ought 
to  do  all  things  for  their  common  utility, 
lest  God  should  be  dishonoured  by  the 
rebellion  and  discord  of  his  people.  More- 
over, as  he  ought  to  love  them  with  a 
spiritual  love,  he  should  strive  to  secure  for 
them  the  peace  which  is  so  necessary  for 
their  salvation  ; and  to  remove  all  occasion 
that  could  induce  them  to  murmur  and 
disobey.  A sense  of  justice,  too,  should 
make  him  labour  by  every  possible  means 
to  obtain  for  them  concord ; for  that  is  the 
end  of  his  authority.  Above  all,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  final  judgment  of  God 
should  make  him  spare  no  effort  to  gain 
them  peace ; for,  as  he  will  have  to  give  an 
account  for  ajl  their  sins  arising  from  his 
negligence,  terrible  will  be  his  sentence  if, 

• Litt  sur  l’Hist.  de  France,  i. 
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perchance,  by  his  indiscretion  or  fault  there 
should  be  given  any  occasion  to  the  people 
for  rebellion  and  discord.  Therefore,  to 
&?oid  eternal  punishment,  be  must  provide 
for  peace  between  himself  and  his  people, 
and  not  be  ready  to  excuse  himself  easily."* 

The  celebrated  treaty  of  Constance,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  and  Henry 
VI.,  his  son,  and  the  confederate  states  of 
Lombardy  in  1183,  begins,  after  the  usual 
invocation,  with  these  words:  “The  mild 
serenity  of  the  imperial  clemency  is  accus- 
tomed always  to  show  that  grace  and  favour 
to  its  subjects,  that,  although  it  ought  and 
could  conect  offences  with  strict  severity,  yet 
it  studies  rather  with  the  propitious  tran- 
quillity of  peace  and  the  pious  affections  of 
mercy,  to  rule  the  Roman  empire,  and 
recall  the  insolence  of  rebels  to  their  due 
fidelity.”!  These  were  the  results  which 
the  ecclesiastical  voice  was  ever  raised  to 
procure.  Antonio  de  Guevara  the  Fran- 
ciscan, writing  to  certain  rebels  who  disturbed 
Spam  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  says, 
“When  I was  at  Villabrassiraa,  in  your 
presence,  I preached  nothing  to  you  but 
penance;  and  when  I was  at  Rio  Seco  1 
preached  nothing  to  the  governors  but 
clemency  and  mercy.”  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  in  more  exact  terms  the 
action  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  subjects 
and  to  kings* 

Such,  then,  was  the  influence  of  pacific 
hearts  upon  the  views  respecting  government 
which  prevailed  in  ages  of  faith.  The 
Church  uttered  no  voice  clearer,  and  pro- 
mised nothing  greater : for  self-devotion  and 
obedience  from  a sense  of  duty,  as  the  key- 
stone of  all  her  institutions,  was  her  universal 
principle,  and  what  she  promised,  as  the 
consequence,  was  peace*.  Some  will  here 
object  that  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Strictly,  perhaps  not ; but  the  Roman 
philosopher  observes  that  things  are  named 
riways  after  their  greater  part,  even  if  there 
b«  a deficiency ; so  that  if  the  Catholic 
were  disordered  in  part,  yet,  from  its 
greater  part  of  harmony,  must  it  deservedly 
be  named  pacific.  Besides,  granting  that 

* De  Vit  et  Regim.  Princip.  iii.  *2G. 

t Ap.  Murat  Antiq.  It.  Dias.  xlviii. 


the  promise  was  not  fully  realized,  still,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  same  philosopher,  “ I 
count  this  itself  a great  thing,  that  there 
was  such  a promise.”  Truly  it  was  not 
always  realized.  There  is  often  an  afflicting 
contrast  between  the  sublime  ideal  and  the 
powerless,  desolating  reality.  But  how  can 
we  require  perfect  order  in  the  political 
when  the  moral  world  is  so  troubled  ? peace 
in  the  state,  when  there  are  combats  in  each 
man’s  breast  ? “ Here,"  says  St.  Augustin, 

“ we  have  peace  only  in  hope  ; for,  as  yet, 
what  peace  is  within  us  ? Where  is  there 
perfect  peace  in  one  man  P But  when  there 
will  be  perfect  peace  in  one  man,  then  there 
will  be  perfect  peace  in  all  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem.”*  Probably,  too,  some  princes 
defended  and  established  peace,  moved,  at 
least,  at  first,  by  mere  human  motives ; but 
on  these  we  have  the  authority  of  St.  Augus- 
tin for  looking  with  milder  eyes  than  those 
of  censure.  “ This  state,”  says  he,  “ which 
is  called  Babylon,  has  its  lovers  consulting 
for  temporal  peace,  and  hoping  for  nothing 
beyond  it,  and  fixing  all  their  joy  there, 
and  terminating  it  there ; and  we  see  them 
labouring  much  for  the  earthly  republic. 
But  yet  if  men  faithfully  employ  themselves 
in  it,  if  they  do  not  seek  their  pride,  and 
perishable  honour,  and  indolent  vanity,  but 
exercise  a true  faith  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  as  long  as  they  can,  and  to  whomever 
they  can,  God  does  not  suffer  them  to  perish 
in  Babylon,  God  understands  their  captivity, 
and  shows  to  them  another  city,  for  which 
they  ought  truly  to  sigh,  for  which  they 
ought  to  endeavour  all  things,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  they  ought  to  exhort,  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  their  fellow-citizens  and 
strangers.  f O Sancta  Sion  ! ubi  totum  stat 
et  nihil  fluit.’ "f  “What  is  this  world,” 
cries  Peter  of  Blois,  “but  misery  and  a 
flying  shadow  ? Let  pass  then,  as  they  are 
temporal,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and 
let  us  hasten,  with  all  the  intention  of  our 
mind,  to  that  rest  which  no  grief  disturbs: 
let  us  ascend,  by  the  degrees  of  charity,  to 
that  city,  in  which  God  alone  reigns  King 
for  evermore.”J 


• In  Ps.  cxlvii. 
t Id.  Tr&ctat  in  Pf.  cxxxri. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HAT  the  pacific  ideal  of  govern- 
ment led  to  no  practical  results 
is  a conclusion,  however,  to 
which  a study  of  the  historical 
sources  of  the  ages  of  faith  will 
never  lead.  Not  without  visible  effect  had 
the  world  heard  those  joyful  anthems  of  the 
church,  “Rex  pacificus  magnificatus  est; 
cujus  vultum  desiderat  universa  terra and 
“ Magnificatus  est  rex  pacificus  super  omnes 
reges  universae  terree.”  Here  was,  indeed, 
a prodigious  change  on  earth.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  Trajan,  enumerating 
the  evils  of  a ruler,  observes  that  if  a king 
be  pacific  he  is  regarded  as  a coward.  Very 
different  was  the  consequence,  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  resembling  the  great  prototype  of 
Christian  rulers,  the  mysteries  of  whose 
nativity,  as  the  Church  desires,  infused 
peace  into  men.  One  may  conceive  what 
was  the  revolution  of  opinion  respecting  the 
glory  of  a monarch’s  reign  from  the  expres- 
sion of  an  old  chronicler,  who,  speaking  of 
Charlemagne,  says,  “Cujus  vita  gloriosa  et 
mitissima.”*  Meekness  was  glory. 

The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were  not 
like  Tyrtaeus  the  poet,  who  reserved  all  his 
praises  for  those  who  were  of  illustrious 
fame  in  war.f  The  object  of  their  highest 
admiration  and  warmest  sympathy  was  often 
what  Homer  terms  <t>vyorrr6Xcpos,  a war- 
flier  : J one  who  shed  tears,  not  blood  ; not 
an  Homeric  shepherd  of  the  people,  who 
longed  to  wear  a garment  all  of  blood, 

Qvvovt'  iv  vpofJMXoifTiPy  ivaipovra  arixas  av&poov, 

but  pastors  of  the  Christian  type,  of  cheer- 
ful semblance  and  sweet  majesty,  whose  de- 
sire is  expressed  on  so  many  of  the  ancient 
coins,  on  which  we  read.  Pax  aetema ; Pax 
augusta ; Pax  orbis  terrarum ; Pax  per- 
petua  et  libertas;  whose  ambition  was  to  be 
styled,  as  many  were,  Fundatores  pacis,  and 
Paciferi  ;§  and  whose  reigns  were  not  the 
less  glorious,  even  if  viewed  with  the  eyes 

* Chronic.  Monast.  MeUicensis,  ap.  Pez.  Script 
Rer.  Austriac.  tom.  i. 

f Plato  de  Legibus,  i.  X Od.  xiv.  *13. 

i Pienovius,  ap.  Muratori,  tom.  x.  p.  32S. 


of  old  philosophy ; for  Pindar,  who  is  its 
voice,  declares  that  in  happiness  which  alone 
they  wished  for  their  people,  consists  the 
summit  of  glory.*  The  ages  of  faith  hare 
but  one  voice  to  magnify  the  rulers  who 
loved  peace.  With  what  praise  does  Alfonso 
of  Carthagena  speak  of  the  pacific  kings  of 
Spain — Sigeric,  Enricus,  Recared,  Suintila 

11.,  Tulgas,  Recensuindus,  Wamba,  Egica, 
Silo,  Veremundus,  Alphonso  II.,  Gaisias, 
son  of  Alphonso  III.,  Froila  II.,  Alphonso 
IV.,  Ordonius  III.,  Sancius  I.,  Ranimirus 

111.,  Santius  the  elder,  Sancius  III.,  called 

the  Desired,  Alphonso  IX. ; all  of  whom, 
he  says,  are  painted  wearing  a pacific  robe, 
because,  though  some  reigned  very  long, 
they  had  no  wars.f  Truly,  the  number  of 
such  kings  was  great,  if  we  survey  the  whole 
of  our  history.  “ War,”  said  the  King  Don 
Alonzo,  “ is  a thing  which  should  never  be 
undertaken  without  a long,  previous  exami- 
nation, as  to  the  justice  of  the  grounds.” 
Don  Savedra  cites  another  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  justify  an  expedition 
which  he  had  undertaken,  that  even  after 
having  had  in  his  favour  the  opinion  of  many 
theologians  and  jurisconsults,  and  after  bis 
army  had  arrived  at  the  very  scene  where 
the  action  was  to  commence,  he  stopped,  in 
order  to  return,  and  again  consult  with 
thern.J  • 

Some  writers  say,  that  it  was  in  order  not 
to  kindle  a civil  war  that  Wamba  abdicated 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  traitor  Ervig, 
and  retired  into  a convent.  Let  us  turn  to 
France.  There,  amongst  the  Merovingian 
kings,  we  ought  not  to  look  for  the  pacific 
type;  and  yet  they  are  not  without  its  traces. 

Of  Clotaire  II.  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
say,  “ He  was  a man  of  great  patience,  full 
of  the  fear  of  our  Lord.”§  Nantilde,  widow 
of  Dagobert  I.,  would  not  defend  with  rivers 
of  blood  the  avenues  to  the  throne,  to  which 
her  son  was  called.  Of  Clovis  II.  we  read, 
“ This  king  governed  peaceably,  without 
war  or  battle,  all  the  days  of  his  life.”|| 

• Nem.  Od.  i. 
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Charles  Martel  himself  is  praised  for  having 
left  France  in  great  peace  and  prosperity.* 
“In ill  lands  hath  gone  the  sound  of  the 
piety  and  goodness  of  Robert,  the  most 
sveet  and  religious  king  of  the  Francs/* 
says  his  biographer.  And,  describing  his 
countenance,  he  says,  that  his  sweet  lips 
seemed  formed  for  giving  the  kiss  of  holy 
peace-f 

Charlemagne,  commending  his  empire  to 
the  prayers  of  religious  communities,  says, 
that  it  may  delight  you  to  pray  assiduously 
for  the  stability  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the 
quiet  of  our  people. £ The  address  of  the 
patriarch,  John  of  Jerusalem,  so  solemnly 
sent  to  Charlemagne,  and  that  also  of  Con- 
stantine, make  mention  of  his  love  of  peace. 
“You  love  peace  from  your  heart,”  says 
the  former;  “and  when  you  find  it  you 
preierre  it  in  supreme  charity.”  And  the 
latter  said,  “ You  are  a defender  of  peace, 
asd  seek  it  with  great  desire,  and  keep  it  in 
great  love/’§  To  the  pacific  disposition  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Louis,  we  have  many 
testimonies.  That  of  Agobard  is  remarkable, 
who  says  to  him,  “ I have  presumed  to  re- 
mind yon  of  these  words  of  Pope  Gregory, 
that,  as  no  one  doubts  that  you  are  ineffably 
more  a lover  of  the  celestial  than  of  the  earthly 
kingdom ; and  as,  according  to  your  faith, 
you  can  by  no  other  work  so  much  please 
God  as  by  solicitude  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  unity,  you  may  labour  to  make 
eveiy  faithful  soul  advance  in  faith  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  God.”||  “This  emperor,” 
ay  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  “ always 
loved  peace  and  concord,  and  not  alone  with 
hi*  sons,  but  with  strangers  also,  and  even 
vith  his  enemies,  who  had  at  times  sworn 
death/’^f  “When  he  thought  that  dan- 
ger was  at  hand,  he  feared  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  state  of  the  holy  Church  which 
had  to  protect.”**  “Cruel  affliction  it 
**»  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
m 840,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  a season 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  in  matins, 
sad  fasts,  and  prayers,  and  almsgiving ; but 
■ow  he  would  not  giVe  himself  a single  day’s 
rest  through  the  desire  which  he  had  to 
°ktam  peace  and  concord  for  the  holy 
'kwb/’ff  “ Louis-le-Debonnaire  left  no- 
undone,”  says  Heumann,  “ to  preserve 
Amend  at  home  and  abroad,  to  cause  justice 

• Christian  Prince,  v.  27. 

t Helgaldi  Vit.  Rob.  ap.  Duchesne,  Hist, 
"“ac-  Script,  iv. 

♦ Ap.  Hetunann.  de  Re  Dipl.  i.  115. 

} Ub  Cbromqnes  de  St.  Denis,  Liv.  iii.  4. 

3 De  Comparatioue  utrmsque  regiminia. 
lId.Lc.2L  ••  Id.  22. 
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to  be  maintained,  and  the  fury  of  hostile 
invasions  averted.”*  In  his  precepts  to  his 
sons,  on  dividing  the  kingdom  between 
them,  he  makes  the  most  minute  and  judi- 
cious provisions  with  a view  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  least  occasion  of  discord  from 
arising.  “If  there  should  be  any  contro- 
versy concerning  boundaries,  which  testi- 
monies cannot  remove,”  he  says,  “let  the 
will  of  God  he  sought  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Cross,  but  let  not  for  such  a cause  any 
battle  of  any  kind  take  place.  ”+  In  his 

imperial  epistle  to  the  people  of  God  gene- 
rally he  ascribes  the  famine  and  pestilence 
of  the  time  to  the  sins  of  those  who  disturbed 
peace  : “ nor  do  we  doubt/’  he  says,  “ that 
these  things  are  sent  as  a divine  punishment, 
in  consequence  of  the  scandals  which  arise 
in  this  kingdom  from  tyrants  who  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  Christian  people, 
and  the  unity  of  the  empire.”  % In  the 
midst  of  these  civil  discords  he  felt  his 
last  hour  arrived.  “Who  could  relate  the 
care  which  he  had  for  the  holy  Church, 
the  joy  he  felt  when  he  saw  it  in  good 
estate,  and  the  grief  and  compassion  of  his 
heart  when  it  was  in  tribulation  P Who 
could  number  the  tears  he  shed  in  pray- 
ing our  Lord  to  comfort  it  ? He  did  not 
mourn  because  he  was  about  to  pass  from 
this  life,  but  on  account  of  the  tribulations 
which  he  perceived  would  ensue  after  his 
death.  “Alas!”  he  cried,  “why  does  my 
life  finish  in  such  sorrow,  and  such  persecu- 
tion of  peace  and  concord  ?”§ 

Among  the  princes  who  contended  for  the 
divided  empire,  Lewis,  King  of  Germany, 
who  died  at  Frankfort,  in  876,  is  praised  by 
the  Sa^on  annalist  as  a most  Catholic  prince, 
and  ardent  executor  of  the  things  which  are 
of  justice  and  peace.  Hearing  that  Charles 
was  about  to  break  the  treaty,  he  sent  em- 
bassadors telling  him  “to  be  mindful  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  should  spare  the  sword, 
and  shudder  at  the  dire  cupidity  to  shed 
human  blood.”  Even  in  these  deplorable 
contests  the  voice  of  peace  is  heard.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers  at 
Coblentz,  Charles  said  aloud  in  the  Romance 
tongue,  “ The  men  who  have  acted,  as  you 
know,  against  me,  I forgive  on  account  of 
God  and  for  his  love ; and  I give  them  their 
property,  if  they  will  engage  to  be  pacific 
in  my  kingdom,  and  so  to  live  as  Christians 
in  a Christian  kingdom  ought  to  live.”|| 

* De  Re  Diplom.  i.  216. 

t Ap.  Duchesne,  Annul.  Franc,  ii.  631. 

t Id.  i.  453. 

$ Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  i.  23. 
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One  article  of  the  convention  in  878  is  to 
this  effect,  "if  any  whisperers  and  detractors 
envying  our  peace  and  hostile  to  the  peace 
of  our  kingdom,  should  wish  to  sow  quarrels 
between  us,  neither  of  us  will  receive  him, 
and  all  our  faithful  will  reject  him  as  a liar, 
and  sower  of  discord  between  brethren.”* 
Lewis  Balbus,  who  governed  Burgundy,  is 
called  a mild  prince  and  a lover  of  peace, 
and  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  is  termed 
“just  and  pacific.”-)-  In  the  annals  of 
Metz,  Carolomann  is  described  as  “ a learned 
kiug,  devoted  to  the  Christian  religion,  just 
and  pacific.” J Charles  the  Bald  says  in 
a public  act,  “ during  the  conflict  with  my 
brothers,  I came  to  the  village  of  Mag- 
niacum,  where  the  body  of  the  holy  con- 
fessor Vincent  is  enshrined,  and  there, 
adoring  God,  I prayed  that  by  his  suffrages, 
I might  obtain  divine  protection,  and  be 
restored  to  tranquil  prosperity.” § “To 

us  and  to  our  brothers  it  seems  fit,”  says 
Lothaire,  “to  seek  the  will  of  God,  in 
order  to  learn  how  the  holy  Church  can  be  re- 
stored, and  how  we  and  you,  and  the  Chris- 
tian people,  may  have  peace.”  ||  Turning  to 
England,  we  find  King  Edgar,  who  reigned 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  who  was  such  a 
friend  to  the  Benedictines,  that  he  boasted 
having  founded  or  restored  fifty  houses  of 
the  order,  obtaining  the  epithet  of  the  Peace- 
ful. The  church  commemorates  the  saying 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  knew 
not  how  to  be  angry,  that  he  would  rather 
want  a kingdom  which  could  not  be  obtained 
without  slaughter.  Even  in  the  conqueror’s 
own  family,  the  pacific  man  was  found,  for 
if  Robert  de  Courte-heuse  wished  to  be  of 
all  birds  a hawk,  and  Guillaume-le-Roux 
an  eagle,  Henry,  the  youngest  brother, 
wished  to  be  a starling,  because  it  is  a simple 
bird  that  injures  nothing,  and  flies  in  con- 
cert with  others  of  its  kind,  and  if  imprisoned 
in  a cage  consoles  itself  by  song.  Peter  of 
Blois,  perhaps  in  hopes  of  reminding  him 
of  his  obligation,  terms  Henry  II.  “our 
pacific  king.’^T  But  the  truth  is,  that  our 
Norman  and  English  kings  have  not  in 
general  been  glorious,  as  imitating  the  paci- 
fic type.  Henry  I.,  Henry  III.,  Henry 
VI.,  Richard  II.,  though  wanting  energy, 
and  Henry  VII.  deserve  commemoration, 
but  the  rest,  as  if  to  foreshow  the  dismal 
warfare  which  awaited  us,  breathed  discord 
as  their  native  element,  and  monitors  were 

• Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  ii.  378. 

+ Ann&l.  Saxo  ap.  Eccardii  Corpus  Hist  Medii 
Mri.  % Ap.  Heumann.  de  Re  Diplom.  ii.  287. 

« Ap.  id.  i.  361. 

j Ap.  id.  it  330.  ? Epist  lxvi. 


not  wanting  to  intimate  to  them,  that  Satan 
was  in  their  court,  as  if  with  a privileged 
right  of  entry.* 

Let  us,  then,  look  elsewhere : King  Louis, 
father  of  the  saint,  loved  peace,  so  that  it 
was  thought  he  was  alluded  to  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Merlin,  under  the  epithet  of  the 
pacific  lion.f  St.  Louis,  who  so  paci6- 
cally  extended  his  power,  by  an  act  of  noble 
disinterestedness,  put  an  end  to  the  wars  t 
which  had  recommenced  with  the  kings  of  j 
England.  When  he  knew  of  any  high  prince  | 
who  had  anger  or  ill-will  against  him,  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  show  openly,  he  drew 
him  to  peace  charitably  with  gentleness,  and 
thus  converted  his  enemies  into  friends. $ 

In  his  last  advice  to  his  son  Philip,  he  said 
to  him,  “you  ought  to  use  all  your  strength 
to  cause  your  people  to  live  in  peace.  Beware 
of  exciting  war  with  any  Christian  man  : 
whoever  seeks  pardon  should  obtain  it.*’§ 
The  cry  of  the  people  of  Paris  when  they 
heard  of  his  being  in  danger  of  death  was 
this,  “ why  take  from  us  the  king  who  pre- 
serves us  in  peace  ?”||  Indeed,  kings  who 
had  such  wishes  were  not  singular  in  France. 
Suger  says,  that  “ the  great  protector  of  the 
people’s  peace,  Louis  le  gros,  was  so  gentle 
and  benign,  that  when  a boy,  some  regarded 
him  as  simple  he  says,  that  this  king  was 
sweet,  and  beyond  human  thought,  mild.** 
When  he  came  in  his  last  sickness  to  St. 
Denis,  vast  crowds  of  people  followed  him, 
and  numbers  left  the  towns  and  castles,  and 
their  ploughs  in  the  fields,  and  wept  ten- 
derly through  the  love  they  bore  him, 
because  of  the  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed 
by  his  protection.f  f In  1 1 90,  on  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard,  King  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus,  for  the  good  of  peace,  gave  to 
him  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Mans,  with 
Chastel  Raoul,  and  all  that  he  had  con- 
quered from  King  Henry,  bis  father.  J $ 
When  the  Viscount  d©  Thouars  besought 
Philip  to  pardon  his  treason,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers on  the  king’s  arrival  at  the  castle  of 
Loudun,  “the  King,”  says  the  chronicle  of 
St.  Denis,  “who,  according  to  his  custom, 
preferred  much  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
peace  rather  than  by  battle,  received  the 
viscount  to  amity.”§  § “ He  had  the  fear 

of  our  Lord  fixed  in  his  heart,”  say  the 
chronicles.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Speaking  of  the  Emperor  St  Henry, 

* Pet  Bles.  com.  in  Job. 

f Chroniques  de  St.  Denis  ad  an.  1226. 
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i con  temporary  writer  says,  "as  Moses 
triumphed  by  prayer  more  than  by  arms,  so 
the  most  glorious  Prince  Henry  finished  all 
nrs  by  the  arms  of  justice,  and  without 
bloodshed  always  triumphed.  Thus  did  he 
subdue  the  Burgundians.  This  was  a divine 
end  not  a human  victory,  for  when  the 
tnnv  was  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  bat- 
tle, living  down  their  arms,  not  through 
tbe  fear  of  man,  but  by  the  impulse  of 
God,  asking  for  the  things  which  are  of 
peace,  the  soldiers  gave  their  right  hands/’* 
"In  1313,”  sap  another  writer,  "the 
Emperor  Henry  died  at  Florence,  a man 
j praise- worthy  in  every  respect,  pacific,  and 
I communicating  every  S unday. The  Em- 
1 peror  Henry  1.,  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 

- Ve  read,  u though  glorious  in  conquer- 
j ing  enemies,”  which  is  an  allusion  to 
bis  defending  Germany  from  the  Sclavo- 
nics, Huns,  and  other  Pagans  who  ravaged 
| it,  “yet  being  pacific,  took  no  pains  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  and  benediction, 
but  suffered  himself  to  he  prevented  by  the 
tyrants  who  in  succession  disturbed  Italy.”J 
Otbo  the  Great,  who  in  some  manner  re- 
established the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  was 
another  eminent  lover  of  peace,  and  the 
pacificator  of  Italy. § "Unless  you  had 
embraced  the  gravity  of  moral  philosophy,” 
says  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  writing  to  him, 
#,yonr  words,  would  not  have  been  so  im- 
pressed with  humility,  which  is  the  guardian 
of  all  virtues.”  His  death  was  worthy  of 
bis  life.  After  celebrating  the  ascension  in 
Merseburg,  he  came  on  the  Tuesday  after 
Pentecost  to  Nunnsernia,  and  the  next  even- 
ng sat  down  cheerfully  to  table.  Afterwards 
le  proceeded  to  assist  at  the  office  of  Ves- 
pers. At  the  end  of  tbe  Magnificat  he  felt 
weak.  The  princes  who  stood  round  him 
perceiving  it,  led  him  to  a seat,  and  tried 
by  friction  to  warm  his  head,  which  sunk  on 
breast  Then  receiving  the  communion, 
be  without  a groan,  in  great  tranquillity 
tendered  np  his  spirit. ||  Otho  II.  on  arriv- 
ing m Italy,  used  great  efforts  to  remove 
the  disturbers  of  peace,^f  and  Otho  III.  is 
feagnated  as  a sou  of  peace,  "ein  sohn  des 
wedes.”**  He  as  his  father  and  grand- 
Itfher  favouring  the  church  in  Italy,  Ger- 

• Tim  S.  Hen.  Imp.  ap.  Canisii  Lect.  An- 
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many,  and  Belgic  Gaul,  governed  the  empire, 
says  another  chronicle,  " strenuously  and 
pacifically.”*  Continuing  to  turn  over  the 
ancient  historians,  we  read  that  Rodolph, 
of  Habsburg,  reigned  with  much  peace,  and 
that  the  Emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  a 
pacific  man,  during  all  the  time  of  his 
reign,  governed  the  empire  pacifically  and 
solemnly,  " pacifice  ac  solempniter/’f  The 
Emperor  Henry  III.  is  termed  "a  pious 
pacific  king,  and  a mirror  of  justice  and 

Lewis  IV.  is  described  by  a contemporary 
author,  as  being  from  his  childhood,  "meek 
and  pacific /’§  Speaking  of  the  pardon  of 
certain  conspirators,  Nicolas  Lanckmann,  of 
Valckenstein,in  his  narrative  of  the  espousals 
and  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.  says,  "the  serene  Lord  Emperor  as 
a pacific  king  imitated  the  meekness  of 
David.” ||  Of  this  emperor,  another  old 
writer  says,  "there  are  many  things  in  this 
Caesar  which  can  be  praised ; such  as  the 
sedate  and  tranquil  tenor  of  his  mind,  and 
his  immense  desire  of  peace  and  leisure/’^! 
"The  Emperor  Sigismond,”  we  read,  "la- 
boured all  his  life  to  promote  the  union  of 
the  Church,  and  the  peace  and  concord  of 
Christian  princes.”**  Even  emperors  of 
evil  renown  were  obliged  in  their  public  acts 
to  conciliate  the  public  opinion  by  using  the 
language  of  peace;  as  when  Henry  VII.  to 
the  embassadors  of  Pisa,  who  expressed 
hopes  that  a time  would  come  of  vengeance, 
on  the  despisers  of  the  empire,  replied, 
" that  his  wish  was  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  cause  all  Christians  to  live  at 
peace  ;”f  f and  as  when  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric, instructing  his  son  Conrad  in  the 
legal  dirties,  said  “be  pacific  and  true,  that 
Mercy  and  Truth  meeting,  Justice  and 
Peace  may  embrace  in  your  kingdom.” J J 
Lower  in  the  scale  of  power  we  find  in 
abundance  the  true  pacific.  After  describ- 
ing the  peace  enjoyed  under  Gaufrey,  the 
count  of  Poitiers,  a contemporary  writer 
deplores  the  calamities  which  followed  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  586,  at  the  castle 
of  Cbisegius.  " Woe  to  us  who  have  sinned,” 
he  exclaims,  "who  did  not  deserve  to  have  any 

* Martini  Fuldensis  Chronic,  ap.  Eccard.  Corp. 
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longer  such  a prince!  0 daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem! 0 daughters  of  peace!  0 churches 
of  Aquitaine,  weep  for  Gaufrey,  who  gave 
you  such  abundance  of  peace ! 0 ye  sons 

of  the  churches  of  Aquitaine,  weep  for 
him  by  whose  industry  you  were  enabled 
to  pass  your  time  in  quietness  and  cha- 
rity, by  whose  desire  of  love  and  peace 
you  were  filled  with  the  delights  of  wis- 
dom, and  made  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
learning;  and  above  all,  you,  0 monas- 
tic flock  of  this  monastery,  weep,  be- 
cause you  have  lost  him  who  filled  you 
with  all  good ; but  weep  not  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  you  had  placed  your 
hope  in  him,  for  it  is  written,  ‘ Maledictus 
homo  qui  spem  suam  ponit  in  homine  et 
carnem  brachium  suum  ;’  but  so  weep  as 
if  you  mourned  that  peace  should  have 
perished  by  his  death,  and  as  if  you  would 
never,  as  is  most  just,  forget  his  soul.  His 
body  was  brought  to  the  monastery  with 
great  lamentation  of  all  the  people,  and 
buried  in  the  chapter,  but  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  was  removed  into  the  church, 
and  placed  in  a tomb  before  the  high  altar. 
The  monastery  remained  unfinished,  for 
I he  had  intended  to  have  built  two  towers 
[ in  front  of  the  church,  and  he  had  already 
! begun  to  build  the  third  over  the  choir. 
Every  day  a mass  is  sung  for  him.  In 
all  the  hours  between  the  Psalms,  the  De 
profundis  is  said  for  him,  his  anniversary 
is  celebrated  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
chief  festival,  for  on  the  Vigil  after  Vespers, 
we  sing  the  Placebo  and  Dirige,  with  the 
lessons  and  responses  for  the  dead,  and 
the  next  day  a solemn  mass  is  sung,  and 
we  all  offer.”*  What  sons  of  peace  were 
Count  Gerald  as  described  by  St.  Odo,  the 
abbot  of  Cluny,f  and  that  Thibaud  II., 
count  of  Champagne,  the  intimate  friend 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  protector  of  Abeillard, 
the  advocate  of  all  good  monks,  whose 
cause  he  always  made  his  own,  seeking  to 
appease  their  enemies,  and  that  Raoul  de 
Neale,  styled  the  good  count  of  Soissons, 
who  had  such  a reputation  that  it  extended 
to  Rome;  so  that  in  1216,  Honorius  II. 
wrote  to  him,  saying,  that  “ he  was  to  give 
example  as  a light  on  a candlestick.” 
Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  renowned  for  his 
exploits  in  the  Holy  Land,  obtained  the 
tide  of  the  Wise  and  the  Pacific.!  Garsius 
Sanctius,  duke  of  Arragon,  was  suraamed 
the  Trembler,  because  though  an  intrepid 

• Frag.  Historic  Monast.  Pictaveua.  ap.  Mar- 
tene,  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  iii. 

f Bibliolhec.  Clun. 

{ Bernier,  Hiat.  de  Blois. 


hero  in  battle  against  the  Moors,  yet  when- 
ever he  foresaw  future  wars  he  used  to 
tremble,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
winning  immortal  glory,  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  reign.*  Amedee  VIII. 
the  first  duke  of  Savoy,  created  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismond  in  1416,  passed  all 
his  life  in  reconciling  princes  who  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  making  peace  either 
in  Italy  or  in  France,  tom  by  bloody  dis- 
cords, and,  finally,  becoming  the  pacifica- 
tor of  the  Church,  and  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  spiritual  society.  Of  die  mighty 
dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Spoleto,  Donizo 
the  Benedictine  says, 

“ Paris  amatores,  fortes  sunt  atque  leones; 

Hi  pacem  veram  cum  prosperitate  tenebant ; j 

Fortes,  et  grandes  velut  essent  quippe  gigantes.”* 

Hugo,  the  pacific  duke  of  Burgundy,  dis-  I 
cerned  the  true  source  of  temporal  peace,  j 
for,  in  founding  the  canonical  church  of  j 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John  at  Dijon,  he  pre-  j 
scribed  that  all  future  dukes  should  sig-  j 
nalize  their  elevation  to  that  dignity,  by  ; 
repairing  thither  and  saluting  the  canons,  j 
in  order  that,  beginning  by  such  a holy  ! 
and  pious  work,  all  other  actions  might 
succeed  prosperously  with  the  Lord  for 
their  Author,  and  that  they  should  guard 
that  church  as  a resting-place  for  their 
souls ; so  that,  as  other  places  are  preserved 
for  the  sake  of  the  body,  this  should  be  | 
for  the  sake  of  their  mind.J 

Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby,  had  written  to 
Henry,  count  of  Salines,  in  1153,  to  com- 
plain of  the  multiplied  rapines  committed 
by  the  counts  men  against  the  men  of  the 
monastery  of  Stavelo,  and  the  reply  of  that 
nobleman  shows  how  worthy  he  was  of 
ranking  among  the  pacific.  “ Henry  count 
of  Salmes,  to  Wibald  the  abbot.  * Quid- 
quid  amicus  amico.’  I rejoice  to  hear  of 
your  coming,  in  hopes  that  you  will  re- 
establish peace  between  my  men  and  yours ; 
for  though  your  men,  or  rather  your  adver- 
saries, endeavour  to  break  the  bond  of  our 
friendship,  thank  God  it  remains  whole. 
It  would  be  long  to  relate  the  usuries  of 
which  both  parties  accuse  each  other.  I 
leave  to  your  diligent  and  discreet  dispen- 
sation the  task  of  terminating  these  differ- 
ences.  You  know  that  my  castle  of  Salpaes, 
and  all  things  that  I possess  in  peace  or 

• Lucii  Marinei  Siculi  de  Reb.  Hispanic,  Lib. 
▼iii. 

+ Vit.  Matildis,  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  ap.  Murat.  Rer.  It. 
Script  v. 

} Innocent  III.Epist.  Lib.  xiv.  163. 
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war,  are  ewer  ready  to  serve  you  as  well  as 
myself.  Absent,  or  present,  you  wish  to 
preserve  my  honour  as  well  as  your  own.”* 
Archduke  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  described  as  “ a 
humble  man  and  lover  of  quiet”  In  the 
same  age,  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria, 
who  founded  Lilienfeld  in  1206,  is  men- 
tioned as  being  adorned  with  the  triple 
grace  of  princely  splendour,  chivalrous 
heroism,  and  Christian  mildness.  Of  St. 
Henry,  while  only  duke  of  Bavaria,  we 
read  that  “ he  ruled  the  people  pacifically, 
and  extended  peace.”!  The  nobles  of 
Thuringia,  during  the  reign  of  Duke  Lewis, 
husband  of  St  Elizabeth,  are  described  as 
imitating  his  example.  “ The  nobles  then 
were  true  and  pacific.  ”J  Lord  Otacher, 
founder  of  the  great  monastery  of  Garsten 
in  Upper  Austria,  is  described  in  the 
chronicles  of  that  house  as  a man  very 
memorable,  a worshipper  of  peace,  and 
lover  of  justice.  He  it  was  who  received 
and  held  out  a hand  to  Conrad,  archbishop 
of  Salzbourg,  who  had  been  concealed 
many  days  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
flying  persecution,  when  he  came  to  him, 

I which  no  other  prince  dared  to  do.§  Albert 
! III.,  duke  of  Austria,  sumamed  Cum 
i Trica,  was  a man  of  peace,  and  a lover  of 
j *he  divine  worship,  brave  and  glorious,  too, 
in  arms,  as  was  proved  in  his  deeds  against 
: the  infidels,  and  against  oppressors  of  the 
| poor,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ; 

! M when,  in  1388,  he  attacked  Borer  of 
| kwtain  in  his  deemed-impregnable  castle 
in  Styria,  and  contrived  to  take  it,  when 
! he  razed  it  to  the  ground,  to  punish  him 
; for  having  interrupted  and  imprisoned  the 
mighty  barons,  Goideckler  and  Velber,  on 
| | their  return  from  Salzbourg.  Loved  and 
i ( Generated  he  was  by  his  subjects  on  account 
f | °f  his  humility,  fear  of  God,  modesty,  and 
: prudence,  and  for  for  having  governed  the 
! People  committed  to  him,  with  all  justice 
! «nd  truth,  in  peace  unto  the  end.  On  his 
j death-bed  he  charged  his  son,  Duke  Albert 
1 8overn  hti8  subjects  pacifically.|| 

Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  sumamed 
l the  Good,  as  Gerardus  Naviomagus  says, 

! iu  consequence  of  his  wonderful  charity 
u ad  love  of  peace.1T  Godefried,  duke  of 

• Ap.  Marlene,  Vet.  Script  ii.  569. 

f Adelbold,  Episc.  Traject.  in  Vit  S.  Hen. 

t M^ntalembert,  Hist  de  S.  El.  38. 

| TitiaB.  Beitholdi  Abb.  Garst  ap.  Pez.  Script 
j *«•  Aoat  ii. 

I Thom.  Ebendorff,  Haselb.  Chronic.  Austriac. 
+ Script  Her.  Anst  ii. 

V Ap.  Antonins  Matthaus,  Ve torts  JSvi  Ana- 
£ seta. 


Bouillon,  uncle  of  the  great  Godfrey,  is 
commemorated  in  the  abbeys  of  the  Ar- 
dennes as  the  great  preserver  of  peace. 
His  death  before  the  castle  of  Flarding 
was  tearful  to  all  Lorraine  ; for  justice  and 
peace  prevailed  under  him  to  a degree 
beyond  what  could  be  remembered  by 
men  of  his  time.*  The  rhythm  on  the 
murder  of  Charles,  the  good  count  of 
Flanders,  contains  these  lines : — 

“ Te  exhorrebant  impii, 

Amabant  pacis  filiL’*t 

The  blessed  Bernard  Margrave  of  Baden, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his 
time,  evinced  such  zeal  and  ability  in 
maintaining  peace  in  his  territories  amidst 
all  the  troubles  which  agitated  his  neigh- 
bours, that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Solomon  of  Germany.  Hyenceslaus,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Saxon,  followed  the  pacific  king  so  closely, 
that  he  used  to  go  secretly  by  night  to  the 
forests,  and  bear  wood  on  his  own  shoulders 
to  the  doors  of  widows  and  poor  people, 
and  leave  it  there.;*  The  short  announce- 
ments of  the  death  of  such  men  are  still 
made  to  proclaim  their  ruling  passion. 
Thus  we  read : — “In  1339,  the  most  mild 
Otho,  duke  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carin- 
thia,  passed  from  this  life.”§  In  a northern 
chronicle  we  read  that,  in  1482,  died 
William,  duke  of  Brunswick,  a most  pacific 
prince ; and  that  in  1483  died  Henry, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  another  propagator 
of  peace. 1 1 St  Leopold,  the  pious  marquis 
of  Austria,  governed  a people  then,  by  long 
custom  of  nature  ferocious,  with  such  gen- 
tleness that  he  seemed  only  appointed  to 
serve  them  an  example  of  all  peaceful  vir- 
tues. So  in  the  beautiful  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  which  announced  his 
canonization,  it  is  stated  that  during  the 
forty  years  in  which  he  ruled  Austria,  in 
those  times  so  disturbed  by  the  contesta- 
tions of  Henry  and  his  sons,  and  after- 
wards by  those  of  the  fourth  Henry  and 
Lothaire,  while  all  Germany  was  filled 
with  war,  and  flames,  and  devastation,  he 
administered  all  things  with  the  utmost 
justice,  humility,  and  tranquillity;  and 

• Hist  Andagenensis  Monast  ap.  Martene,  Vet 
Script,  iv.  951. 

t Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script  tom.  vi. 

X Ricobaldi  Hist  Imperatornm,  ap.  Eccardii 
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while  other  lands  were  deluged  with  blood 
he  preserved  the  province  of  Austria,  com- 
mitted to  him  in  peace,  for  whichjhe  has 
gained  from  highest  God  the  recompense 
of  eternal  peace.  In  the  ancient  sequence 
for  his  festival  we  read, — 

“ Sumpsit  felix  et  in  terra 
Prolem  venus tissimam 
Pace  fruens,  sine  gnerra 
Formam  gessit  optimam.”* * * § 

Rudolf,  son  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  is 
described  in  another  chronicle  in  these  few 
words  : “a  lover  of  virtue  and  of  peace ;”f 
and  to  Albert  an  old  chronicle  applies  the 
words  of  Solomon.  “ Omnes  semitse  illius 
pacific®.  Charles  the  good,  duke  of 
Savoy,  is  represented  in  the  histories  of 
that  nation  as  a pacific  prince,  ruling  over 
a peaceable  people.  In  the  chronicles  of 
Italy  we  have  many  and  glorious  examples. 
“The  great  Lord  James  of  Carrara,”  says 
one,  “was  a sincere  lover  of  peace.  He 
did  all  things  wisely,  so  that  he  preserved 
Padua  in  peace  and  justice,  and  had  peace 
with  all  men.  In  1350,  when  he  died,  the 
grief  of  the  people  was  extreme.  Then,  in 
the  general  assembly,  a voice  cried,  4 O 
Padua,  holy  city,  arise,  and  receive  the 
successors  of  the  great  James,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  relationship  to  him,  and  of 
his  example,  will  cause  you  to  see  good 
and  peaceful  days.’  ”§ 

“When  the  Lord  Canis  the  great  of 
Verona  wTas  dying,”  says  another,  “he 
called  his  nobles  into  the  cathedral  church, 
and  there  gave  the  dominion  of  Padua  to 
the  Lord  Marsilus  of  Carrara,  who  refused 
it,  saying,  that  Padua  should  be  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  La  Seal  a : 
yet,  fearing  lest  the  mind  of  the  sick  man 
should  be  disturbed,  he  accepted  it.”||  After- 
wards, in  1337,  this  prince  said  before  the 
assembled  people  of  Padua,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  embassadors  of  Venice  and 
Florence,  “ the  Lord  knows  truly  that  not 
for  my  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  citizens 
who  have  chosen  to  give  me  this  power, 
did  I accept  the  dominion,  and  that  it  was 
in  order  that  peace  and  justice,  and  rest, 
might  be  granted  to  every  one.’lf  In 
1329,  Azo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  migrated 
to  Christ,  a man  full  of  faith  and  all  devo- 
tion, for  he  left  more  alms  in  his  will,  than 

• Ap.  Pez.  tom.  i. 

t Bernard.  Norici  Chronic.  Aust  ap.  id.  i. 

j Anon.  Leobiensis  Chronic.  Lib.  vi.  ap.  Pez.  i, 

§ Hist.  Cortusiorum  de  Novitatibus  Padue,  x. 
5.  ap.  Mur.  Her.  It.  Script,  tom.  xii. 

||  Id.  Lib.  iv.  c.  9.  IT  Id.  vii.  3. 


any  other  that  ever  died  in  Lombardy,  and 
he  died  with  such  piety  and  tears,  after 
receiving  all  the  sacraments,  that  he  seemed 
to  surpass  monks  ; and  all  the  clergy  and 
people,  and  all  Lombardy  mourned  for 
him ; nor  is  it  strange ; for  though  a 
young  man,  not  more  than  thirty-seven, 
he  was  the  father  of  all  the  religious  orders, 
a lover  of  peace,  and  of  making  concord, 
sweet  in  speech,  beyond  measure  mild  in 
voice  and  countenance,  most  prudent,  gene- 
rous, just,  and  chaste.*  He  had  no  war 
in  his  time,  and  loved  not  war,  says  an- 
other.! The  noble  Luchinus  Visconti,  his 
brother,  succeeded  him.  No  one  ever 
better  preserved  justice  and  peace ; his 
heart  was  constant  and  his  word  firm: 
he  heard  diligently  every  day  the  causes 
of  poor  women,  and  fed  thirty  poor  per- 
sons daily  at  his  table.  In  general,  the 
house  of  the  Visconti  had  many  laudable 
qualities ; the  first  is,  that  they  were  not 
men  of  blood,  but  always  they  gave  life  to 
their  mortal  enemies;  they  were  warlike 
but  never  cruel  against  persons,  for  it  was 
scarcely  ever  heard  that  they  committed 
an  act  of  violence  against  any  one.  They 
were  devout ; they  honoured  the  religious, 
and  they  had  the  royal  disposition  of  being 
sweet  in  speech,  and  prone  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  enemies.  J As  long  as  John 
Galeaz  de  Visconti  lived,  all  Lombardy  was 
preserved  by  him  in  peace  and  tranquillity  .§ 
Peter  de  Castelleto,  a hermit  of  St.  Augus- 
tin, preaching  his  funeral  sermon  ; after 
describing  his  great  charity  and  proneness 
to  forgive,  as  seeking  peace  with  all  men, 
exclaimed,  “ O noble  Bologna,  mother  and 
nurse  of  learning,  long  time  wearied  with 
blood  and  slaughter,  didst  thou  seek  peace 
and  rest  without  finding  them  ; but  under 
the  wings  of  this  prince  thou  hadst  tran- 
quillity.” It  was  his  last  prayer,  that  he 
might  see  peace  in  the  church  and  in  the 
empire,  at  least  in  Italy,  or  at  least  in 
Lombardy.  Many  cities  and  towns  had 
wished  to  militate  under  him,  but  he  not 
being  a greedy  invader  of  the  property  of 
others,  rejected  them,  being  contented  with 
what  was  his  own.||  The  illustrious  Lord 
Pinus  Ordelaffi,  of  Forli,  was  at  all  times  a 
most  mild  and  placable  ruler,  ever  ready  to 
forget  his  iiyuries,  and  extend  grace  to  all 

* Gualvanei  de  la  FlammaOpusc.  de  Reb.  Gest. 
ab  Azone  ap  id.  tom.  xii. 

+ Petri  Azarii  Chronic,  ap.  id.  t.  xvi. 
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who  sought  it,  so  that  he  was  praised  and 
loved,  not  alone  by  the  exiles,  whom  he 
permitted  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
to  whom  he  restored  their  property,  but 
by  all  the  people.*  This  excellent  prince 
restored  and  built  many  fortresses  in  order 
to  defend  the  people,  and  preserve  them 
in  peace.  He  it  was  who  constructed  also 
that  beautiful  palace  in  Forli,  which  was 
adorned  with  such  noble  columns  and  ter- 
races, that  it  seemed  a paradise  of  pleasure, 
as  also  many  churches,  and  nearly  all  the 
greater  edifices  of  Forli,  through  love  for 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  In  mcccclxxii 
he  accomplished  another  great  work ; for 
a great  difference  and  quarrel  having  long 
| existed  between  the  communes  of  Foro- 
pompilii  and  of  Bertinorii,  which  led  for 
I many  ages  to  litigations  and  controversies, 
and  great  injuries,  even  to  homicide,  while 
| many  were  disputing  respecting  their 
boundaries,  and  since  eveiy  year,  especially 
j in  the  season  of  harvest  and  vintage,  these 
cruel  scenes  were  repeated,  at  length,  by 
the  piety  of  the  Lord  Pinus,  with  the  aid 
l of  the  reverend  bishop  of  Arezzo  governor 
of  Cesena,  and  Bertenosio  for  Pope  Sixtus, 
with  great  labour,  it  was  decided  that 
thenceforth  there  should  be  no  more  such 
disputes,  and  so  by  God’s  grace,  all  the 
parties  ratified  the  agreement  with  love, 
and  peace,  and  tranquillity.!  “We  owe 
great  and  immortal  thanks  to  Christ,” 

J says  another  historian,  “who  willed  that 

Jour  city  should  be  governed  by  John  Ben- 
tivoglio  II.  who  has  preserved  Bologna 
from  war,  and  not  only  from  calamity,  but 
even  the  fear  of  calamity.  Though  the 
forces  of  two  potent  kings  were  not  far  re- 
moved, no  invasion  of  our  territory  has 
taken  place.  Many  of  our  citizens  enter- 
tained deadly  hatred  against  each  other, 
bat  by  his  grave  discourses  they  have 
been  brought  to  lay  aside  their  ani- 
mosity, and  to  contract  alliances  as  a bond 
of  love.  These  things  are  divine,  and 
must  be  commemorated  in  our  annals. 

In  1330,  Taddeo  de  Pepoli  was  made 
lord  of  Bologna,  and  we  read  he  well  de- 
served the  honour,  for  he  preserved  the 
state  in  unbroken  peace,  and  even  his 

I enemies  admitted  that  in  the  world  there 
had  never  been  a more  just  Lord.  Again, 
it  was  a fine  testimony  which  Thomas  de 
Caznpo  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  could  bear 
to  his  own  government  in  1404,  when,  in 

• Ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xvi. 
f Asxnalea  Foroliv.  ap.  id.  tom.  xxii. 

{ Johan.  Garxoni  de  Dignitate  Urbis  Bononis,  I 
ap.  Mnrmtori  Rer.  ItaL  Script,  tom.  xxi. 


answer  to  Philip  Angelo,  duke  of  Milan, 
who  said,  “ that  he  sought  only  a lasting 
peace,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Genoese,  he  must  declare  open 
war,”  he  replied,  “we  have  endeavoured 
all  our  life  to  live  pacifically  with  all 
Christian  princes.”*  But  it  is  above 
all  in  the  Venetian  chronicles  that  we 
find  the  greatest  examples  of  this  kind. 
The  government  of  Venice  was,  indeed, 
generally  praised  for  its  giving  rest  to  the 
people,  and  for  endeavouring  to  keep  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  remote  from  a warlike 
disposition.!  * ‘ Suppose  that  you  live  under 
a republic  well  instituted,”  says  Cardan, 
“such  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  what  have 
you  to  fear?  there  good  men  can  live 
happily. Bessarion,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, making  a donation  of  his 
library  to  that  city,  in  a letter  to  the 
senate,  assigns  for  his  reason,  that  there 
he  can  find  rest  on  every  side  for  his  mind, 
as  being  a state  that  imparts  the  utmost 
security,  leisure,  concord,  and  tranquillity, 
being  governed  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, in  a spirit  of  gravity,  unity,  and 
goodness.§  The  portraits  of  the  doges 
which  we  find  in  the  original  histories, 
present  an  astonishing  series  of  great  pacific 
men.  Let  us  hear  the  chronicles.  Felix 
Cornicula,  master  of  the  army,  began  to 
govern  Venice  in  738.  This  humble  and 
pacific  man  recalled  to  peace  the  Venetians, 
who  were  at  discord.||  The  Doge  Maurice, 
in  764,  is  commemorated  by  Andrew  Dan- 
doli,  as  having  reconciled  the  citizens  to 
each  other,  and  kept  peacc.1T  Ursus, 
created  doge  in  864,  a man  of  much  piety 
and  wisdom,  and  a lover  of  peace,  restored 
the  sweetness  of  tranquillity  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Frioulians.**  John 
Particiacus,  in  887,  refused  the  dukedom 
of  Venice,  but  at  the  prayers  of  the  people 
permitted  himself  to  be  enthroned  in  the 
palace,  in  order  to  appease  the  popular 
clamour.  Six  months  after,  when  the 
commotion  had  subsided,  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  provide  another  doge,  and  then 
returned  to  his  own  house.ft  Petrus 
Tribunus  succeeded  him.  “Many,”  says 
Dandoli,  “ write  that  he  was  wicked,  and 
for  his  demerits  slain  by  the  people,  hut 

• Martene,  Vet.  Script,  i.  p.  1570. 

f Le  Conseiller  d'estat,  ParU,  1645. 

X De  UtilUate  ex  advera.  cap.  iii.  2. 

§ Ap.  Goldast.  Philologicar.  Epist. 

[|  Andres  Danduli  Chronic.  Lib. 
ap.  Murat.  Rer.  It.  Script. 

f Id.  vii.  12.  1.  ••  Id.  viii.  5 
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tliis  is  an  error,  as  we  have  found  in 
authentic  writings,  which  attest  that  he 
was  a wise,  pacific,  and  benign  man,  and 
that  he  died  a natural  death.”* * * §  How  dear 
peace  was  to  Ursus  Particiacus  II.,  was 
proved  by  his  abdicating  in  932,  when  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix  de 
Amianes.  He  was  a lover  of  justice  and 
holiness.!  Petrus  Urseolus,  created  in 
976,  from  his  boyhood  studied  only  how 
to  please  God.  He  feared  to  accept  the 
dignity  of  doge,  when  elected  by  the  people, 
lest  by  the  ambition  of  secular  honour  be 
should  lose  his  desire  of  sanctity.  At 
length,  the  people  being  importunate,  he 
accepted  it  for  the  good  of  the  republic. J 
Of  the  maimer  in  which  he  renounced  the 
world  and  became  a monk,  after  reigning 
two  years  and  twenty  days,  I shall  speak 
in  the  next  book.  Aureo  Mas  trope  tro, 
elected  in  1178,  after  reigning  fourteen 
years,  left  the  world,  and  took  the  religious 
habit  in  the  monastery  of  the  holy  cross.§ 
When  Pietro  Ziano,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  government,  had  resigned  and 
retired  to  his  own  house,  the  voices  of  the 
electors  were  divided  for  a successor.  To 
prevent  discord,  therefore,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  between  the  two  by 
lot,  when  James  Teupolo  was  raised  to  the 
dukedom.  After  three  days,  he  went  to 
visit  his  predecessor,  lying  in  bed,  who  on 
account  of  his  family,  and  the  unusual 
mode  of  his  election,  despised  him ; but 
the  new  doge  practised  a pacific  duty,  took 
no  notice  of  the  insult,  and  returned  to 
the  pa!ace.||  Marco  Comario,  elected  in 
1365,  was  a most  wise  jurisconsult,  and 
an  eminent  lover  of  peace.  He  procured 
rest  for  the  island  of  Crete,  which  rebels, 
from  their  impregnable  mountain- tops,  had 
long  disturbed.1T  In  1367,  Andrew  Con- 
tareno  was  created  doge  against  his  will. 
To  avoid  being  elected  on  the  vacancy 
occurring,  he  tried  many  expedients ; 
among  others,  that  of  withdrawing  from 
the  city ; but  though  removed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  electors,  his  approved  virtue 
was  present  to  their  minds.  On  being 
created,  he  endeavoured  to  reject  the  dig- 
nity, but,  conquered  by  the  supplications 
of  the  city,  he  humbly  accepted  it.  This 
doge  was  greatly  Catholic,  and  skilled  in 
the  divine  page,  a lover  of  justice  and  of 

* Andre®  Danduli  Chronic,  ap.  Murat  Rer.  It. 

Script.  Lib.  viii.  9. 

+ Id.  viii.  10.  t Id.  viii.  15. 
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the  republic,  and  he  proved  himself  a 
zealous  worshipper  of  peace.  Though  the 
Tergestini,  who  were  anciently  under  the 
ducal  dominion,  had  committed  great  in- 
juries against  the  honour  of  the  Venetians, 
killing  the  captain  of  the  galley  deputed 
to  guard  Istna,  and  perpetrating  other 
insupportable  acts,  yet  he  piously  spared 
them,  and  was  content  with  their  pro- 
mising to  erect  in  their  solemnities  in  the 
public  place  the  standard  of  St  Mark, 
which  by  ancient  covenant  they  were  bound 
to  receive  at  the  creation  of  a new  doge, 
and  to  send  the  murderers  to  Venice. 
This  duke,  abhorring  the  shedding  of 
Christian  blood,  never  made  war,  excepting 
for  the  sake  of  peace.*  Michael  Mauro* 
ceno,  created  in  1382,  a man  greatly 
Catholic,  solicitously  watched  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.!  Antonio  Venerio,  elected 
in  1383,  diligently  studied  to  preserve 
peace.  This  doge  was  a worshipper  of  peace, 
and  all  his  endeavour  was  to  preserve  his 
reign  with  honour  free  from  warlike  acts.”; 
But  enough  of  these  great  names.  Heroic 
acts  of  self-renouncement,  the  absence  of 
ambition  unequivocally  manifested,  an  in- 
tention expressly  directed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Christian  law, — such  are  the  indi- 
cations in  ancient  Catholic  histories,  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  men  loved  peace. 

As  a conclusion  to  these  researches,  let 
us  visit  for  a moment  the  cloisters  of 
the  middle  age,  where  there  is  mention  of 
those  who  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble : for 
one  should  never  leave  such  a subject, 
without  hearing  testimony  of  this  kind.  So 
again,  let  us  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and 
epitaphs. 

In  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  in  Stams, 
in  Carinthia,  we  find  the  tomb  of  its 
founder,  Meinhard,  duke  of  Carinthia, 
who  died  in  1295.  On  which  are  these 
lines  : 

“ Heu  ! Meinhart,  actor  pads  litisque  subactor, 
Coenobii  factor  hujus,  pius  et  benefactor, 

Qni  similem  nescit,  Dux  et  comes  hie  requiesdt, 
Quem  Fratres  isti  deplorant  pectore  tristi.’f 

On  the  tomb  of  John  Galeazo  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  are  these  lines : 

“ Nec  fuit  in  totis  Europe  finibus  umquam, 
Aptior  imperiis  Princeps ; nec  sanctior  alttrr 
Religione  fuit,  nec  pads  amantior  illo. 

Hie  er&t,  unde  quies  magnorum  certa  laborum 

* Raphagni  Caresini  Continuat.  Chron.  And. 
Dand.  ap.  id.  xii.  f Id.  } Id. 
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Italic  speranda  forot  dace  let*  sab  isto. 
Namque  videbatur  coelo  demissus  ad  unum 
Katua,  ut  in  Latiis  componeret  aurea  terris 
Secala,  et  afflicto  tandem  daret  otia  man  do.”* 

On  the  tomb  of  Philip,  brother  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  duke  of  Burgundy,  we  find  this 
line: 

“Prclia  quod  gesait,  nan  saa  culpa  fuit”t 

We  might  search  for  a long  while  in 
Westminster  or  St.  Paul's,  to  find  such  a 
thought  expressed  upon  a sepulchre. 

The  next  is  of  ancient  date.  Gaufrid 
MarteUe,  count  of  Anjou,  is  thus  com- 
memorated on  his  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  he  had  erected  : 

u Dam  Tigait  tna,  dam  Yaluit,  MarteUe,  potestas, 
Fraos  latoit,  pax  magna  fuit,  regnavit  hones- 
taaM{ 

In  the  abbey  of  Charlieu,  in  the  diocese 
of  Besancon,  among  the  sepulchres  of  some 
counts  of  Burgundy  and  seigneurs  de 
Chauvirey,  Dom  Martene  found  that  of 
Gesard  de  Charvireg,  knight  and  lord,  on 
which  he  read : 

“Pacem  dilexit  Pax  ait  aetema  sibi.”§ 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  Mantuacensian  monastery, 
attested  his  placid  government ; and  that 
over  the  grave  of  William  II.,  king  of 
Sicily,  contains  these  words  : “ He  was  a 
I worshipper  of  peace  and  justice,  and  with 
all  his  strength  he  assisted  the  holy  apos- 
tolic see  against  its  enemies.  ”||  The  epitaph 
on  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  in  the  church  of 
St  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  attested  his  having 
ruled  the  kingdom  with  a firm  and  pacific 
breast 

That  on  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  was  thus : 

“Rex  bonus  et  placidug/nulli  pietate  secundus, 
Jure  alios  rexit  rex  bonus  et  placidus.” 

Mark  the  beautiful  epitaphs  which  attest 
I Ihe  pacific  character  of  some  princes  of 
tbe  Longobards  at  Beneventum.  On  the 
tanbof  Arichis,  who  died  in  787,  we  read, 

w Solicit©  gratiim  pads  serravit  amator, 

Omasti  patriam  doctrinis,  moenibus  altis : 

Hen  mini  quam  subito  perienmt  omnia  tecum 
Gaodia,  prosperitas,  paxque  quiesque  simul !” 

• Ap.  Mur.  Her.  It.  Script,  xvi. 
t Ap.  Ant.  Matthaus,  Vet.  JSvi  Analecta. 

1 Chronic.  Turonenae,  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script. 
. I Voyage  lit.  de  Deux  Bened.  141. 
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On  that  of  Sico, 

“ Picificus,  mitis,  prudens,  sanctusque,  suavis.” 

On  that  of  Badelchis, 

“Nobilis  et  prudens,  justus,  patiensque,  benignus, 
Pacificus,  Yerax,  mitis,  et  aptus  erat.” 

On  that  of  Radelcar, 

“Tutamen  patriae,  spes,  requiesque  fuit; 

Fortia  Francorum  sedavit  regna,  suosque 
Confines  Yinxit  undique  pads  ope.”* 

We  find  testimony  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  ancient  calendars  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  are  inscribed  the  obits  of  bene- 
factors. Thus  in  one  of  these  we  read, 

“ Obiit  Gofridus,  darns  consiUo,  amicus  pads.” 

And  again, 

“ Obiit  Adelelmus,  nobilis  miles,  et  humUis.”f 

But  it  will  be  said,  granting  that  the 
number  of  pacific  rulers  was  immense, 
still  the  middle  ages  were  pre-eminently 
ages  of  war  and  desolation.  We  have  seen 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
then  existed,  to  cause  the  disorders,  which 
I have  not  sought  to  extenuate  or  conceal : 
but  to  the  objections  founded  on  such 
facts,  we  can  find  a sufficient  answer  in 
the  words  of  St.  Augustin,  to  the  pagans 
of  his  time.  “There  are  many,”  he  says, 
“who  now  calumniate  Christian  times,  and 
impute  the  evils  which  are  in  the  state,  to 
Christ,  and  the  good,  not  to  Christ,  but  to 
its  fate  : whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
had  any  just  thoughts,  the  cruel  and  hard 
things  which  are  suffered  from  enemies, 
they  should  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  corrects  and  amends  by  wars 
the  corrupt  manners  of  men,  and  exercises 
by  such  afflictions  the  just  and  laudable 
life  of  mortals,  before  it  transfers  them  to 
a better;  while  they  should  ascribe  to 
Christian  times  the  good,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  what  would  have  followed  from 
the  natural  order  of  barbarous  wars,  and 
acknowledge  that  they  owe  to  the  name 
of  Christ,  even  their  own  preservation. 
Whatever  of  devastation,  slaughter,  pillage, 
fire,  and  affliction  was  committed  in  these 
times,  was  done  after  the  custom  of  wars  ; 
but  what  was  done  in  a new  manner, 
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“ quod  autem  more  novo  factum  est,”  that 
barbarous  ferocity  should  appear  mild,  that 
vast  basilicas  should  have  served  as  a safe 
asylum  for  a conquered  people — this,  by 
every  one  who  is  not  blind,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  name  of  Christ  and  to  Christian 
times.”* 

“ Never  was  there,  and  never  will  there 
be  rest  to  mortals,”  says  Cardan,  “but  yet 
compare  what  happens  to  you  now,  with 
the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
and  these  are  wreathes  of  roses  : those 
might  truly  be  called  calamities  ; nothing 
was  safe  to  them.  Slaughter  without  cause, 
slavery,  plunder,  all  was  a jest.  Add  to 
this,  that  we  have  the  contemplation  of  an 
eternal  and  happy  life,  which  to  them  was 
unknown.”!  The  second  Punic  war  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  consumed  above 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  men,  in  less  than 
seventeen  years.  The  civil  war  of  Csesar 
and  Pompey  three  hundred  thousand  men ; 
that  of  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  Sixtus 
Pompeius,  was  still  more  bloody.  Caius 
Csesar  boasted  that  he  had  caused  the  death 
of  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  men  in  battle.  Pompey  the 
Great  wrote  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  that 
he  had  defeated  and  slain  at  one  time,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  ; Quin- 
tus Fabius  destroyed  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  Gauls;  Caius  Marius,  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Cimbri ; Mithri- 
dates  by  one  epistle  caused  the  death  of 
eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens,  dispersed 
through  Asia.  What  were  the  battles 
of  the  middle  ages  to  these,  or,  until  the 
wars  of  the  false  reformation  began,  what 
their  horrors  compared  to  these  horrors  ? 
Besides,  after  all,  the  extent  to  which  wars 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  After  the  coming  of 
the  Desired  of  all  people,  often  and  during 
long  intervals,  peace  was  established  un- 
der these  meek  and  holy  monarchs,  who 
reigned  in  safety  and  in  bliss.  He  in 
whom  they  trusted  spoke  peace  to  the 
nations,  and  his  power  was  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  the  historical  dialogue  of  the  Scotch 
monastery  at  Vienna,  the  boy  who  elicits 
the  information  says  towards  the  end,  “you 
have  related  many  wars  and  other  evils 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  your  youth. 
Pray  did  not  some  good  happen  during  the 
same  ?”  To  whom  the  old  man  replies, 
“ yes,  more  good  than  evil  did  befal.”J 

• Dt  Civ.  Dei,  L 1.  7. 

f Hieroxt.  Card,  de  Vita  propria,  Lib.  ii.  c.  45. 

1 Senatorium  Dialog.  Hist.  ap.  Pex.  Script 
Rer.  Aust  ii. 


Muratori,  after  censuring  the  absurd 
disdain  with  which  the  grammarians 
treated  all  monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
adds  these  words,  “during  these  times 
there  was  an  abundant  population,  and  no 
difficulty  to  find  genius  of  the  first  order, 
the  fields  were  cultivated ; commerce  and 
peace,  and  riches  were  not  wanting.”* 
Fauriel  concludes  from  incidental  passages 
in  the  exhortation  to  the  judges  by  Theo- 
dulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, that  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  far  from 
being  completely  devastated  by  the  wars 
of  the  barbarians,  that  there  was  an  abun- 
dant circulation  of  Italian  and  Arabic 
money,  that  foreign  merchandize  was  not 
wanting,  that  commerce  and  industry,  and 
the  arts  of  peace  had  not  ceased,  even 
amidst  those  dreadful  invasions.!  If  such 
was  the  worst  epoch,  the  exaggeration  of 
modern  writers  on  this  subject  must  be 
extreme.  Truly  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  prove,  that  at  any  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  evil  overpowered  the  good, 
the  wicked  had  dominion  over  the  just, 
the  earth  was  more  free  to  the  violent  than 
to  the  peaceful,  or  cruelty  more  safe  than 
innocence.  The  ancient  histories  abound 
with  passages  attesting  the  peace  which 
prevailed. 

Of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  we 
read,  that  such  peace  and  security  reigned, 
that  merchants  travelled  without  molesta- 
tion ; gold  and  silver  were  as  safe  in  the 
open  fields,  as  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
No  town  then  had  gates,  so  that  men 
could  pass  in  or  out  at  all  hours  as  they 
wished.  J How  interesting  to  decipher 
testimonies  of  this  kind  in  these  fragments 
of  Langobardic  inscriptions,  like  that  upon 
a stone  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Modena,  commemorating  a foundation 
made  by  Luitprand,  on  which  could  be 
read, 

“Hie  ubi  insidiae  prius  parabantnr, 

Facta  est  securitas  ut  pax  servetur. 

Sic  rirtua  altissimi  fecit  Loncibard. 
Tempore  tranquillo  et  florentiss. 

0 nines  ut  imanimes Pie.  .is  princ.”{ 

Agatha,  the  scholastic  who  flourished 
under  Justinian  I.,  speaking  of  the  Franks, 
says,  “ among  their  other  virtues,  I greatly 
admire  the  mutual  concord  and  justice 
which  they  entertain  amongst  themselves.” 
Under  them,  as  under  the  Langobards, 

* Antiq.  Ital.  tom.  i.  Praefat. 

+ Hist,  de  la  Gaul  M6rid.  iii.  495. 

J Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  dias.  xxiii. 

I Ap.  id.  xxi. 
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lady  enjoyed  constant  internal  peace.* 

' During  the  reign  of  the  Carlovingian  kings, 
and  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  which 
i lasted  about  one  hundred  years.  Lorn- 
| hardy,  says  James  Malvecius,  another 
old  historian,  enjoyed  happy  tranquillity. 
There  was  no  violence  then,  no  oppression, 
no  schism,  but  the  people  were  nourished 
in  justice  and  joy.  Then  men  used  to 
| sweeten  their  labours  with  cheerfulness  of 
heart,  and  then  were  heard  on  all  sides 
those  songs  in  praise  of  kings  and  royal 
maidens,  which,  in  my  days,  the  rustic 
youths  delight  to  sing.f  Landulfus  senior, 
describing  the  Italians  of  his  age  in  1085, 
says,  “Charity,  which  covers  the  multi- 
| uide  of  sins,  as  a mother  nourishes  them, 
abounding  in  all  good  things.  The  life 
of  men  without  incursions  of  wars,  or  inva- 
1 sions  of  nations,  or  movement  of  enemies, 
passed  in  pleasure,  and  their  manners  were 
I pure  from  lust,  so  that  the  race  of  inhabi- 
I unte  was  perfect  and  without  deformities. 

The  times  were  pacific,  happy,  delightful 
| full  of  love,  and  salubrious.  During  two 
hundred  years,  while  Germany  and  France 
continued  under  the  same  kings,  Thurgau 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  peace,  which  the 
rude  sons  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  were  the 
ilrst  to  break.§  Nor  was  it  alone  the  people 
of  this  region  who  had  rest,  as  if  Spartans 
among  Greeks.] | Peace  might  be  inter- 
rupted elsewhere,  but  it  was  ever  quick  to 
me  again  and  flourish.  “ It  is  wonderful 
how  his  father.  King  Henry,”  says  the 
toographerof  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
"came  to  such  serenity  of  peace,  after 
finding  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  confusion, 
from  the  cruel  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Scla- 
lonians,  Hungarians,  and  the  efforts  of 
domestic  foes ! By  his  fortitude  and  be- 
nignity he  repressed  the  one,  and  appeased 
the  other.”*f  “ In  the  time  of  William,” 
fays  William  of  Jumiege,  speaking  of  the 
Conqueror,  “ the  inhabitants  of  Normandy 
enjoyed  peace  and  repose,  and  all  held  the 
servants  of  God  in  great  respect.  All  the 
great  rivalled  each  other  in  building 
churches  on  their  domains,  and  in  enrich- 
ing the  monks  who  should  pray  to  God  for 
them."**  “ King  Henry,  who  succeeded 
William  Rufus,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 

* Ap.  Muratori  Antiq.  It&L  diss.  D.  xxiii. 
t Jacob.  Maivecii  Chronic.  Brixianum.  Dist. 
t.  c 22.  ap.  Murat,  xiv. 

I Hist  Med.  tom.  iv.  Her.  Ital.  Script, 
j Bdfcfona  tou  Arx  Geschichte  des  S.  Gallen,  i. 

| Thucyd.  i.  70. 

V Vita  Bnmonia  k Ruotgero  ap.  Leibnitz. 
Script.  Brans.  ••  Hist.  Norm.  Lib.  vii.  J22. 


“ governed  during  thirty-five  years  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  In  his  time  the  church 
of  God  increased  in  riches  and  honours  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God.  This  is  attested 
by  the  monks  and  clerks,  who  gained  so 
much  in  numbers,  by  the  hermits  who 
cultivate  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests, 
and  who  rejoice  to  see  monasteries  and 
palaces  rise,  and  to  hear  in  the  calm  of  the 
heart,  the  glory  of  God  sung  in  the  very 
places  were  lawless  banditti  used  to  com- 
mit so  many  crimes.  At  this  time  a great 
number  of  new  basilicas  and  oratories,  and 
vast  cloisters  of  convents,  were  built  in  the 
English  villages.  All  the  religious  orders 
enjoying  peace  and  prosperity,  applied 
within  and  without,  to  manifest  their  zeal 
in  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  In  the 
fervour  of  their  devotions,  the  faithful  de- 
molished the  ancient  churches  which  had 
been  built  under  Edgar,  Edward,  and 
other  kings,  in  order  to  carry  them  to 
greater  perfection  in  height  and  magni- 
tude, and  elegance  of  workmanship,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  the  Creator.”*  Frois- 
sart says  of  the  time  when  the  Black 
Prince  invaded  it,  that  the  country  of  Car- 
casson,  Narbonne,  and  Toulouse,  was  rich; 
and  that  its  good  and  simple  people  did 
not  know  what  war  was,  having  never  be- 
fore witnessed  it.f  “ In  the  time  of  Otho,” 
says  an  old  writer  “there  was  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany  the  utmost  peace 
and  security,  so  that  all  men  wondered  how 
even  in  his  absence  such  peace  could  he 
maintained.”*  In  fact,  a golden  age  began 
with  Otho  the  Great,  the  son  and  husband 
of  saints ; for  Matilda  his  mother,  Editha 
his  first,  and  Adelheid  his  second  wife, 
were  all  three  canonized,  and  ended  with 
Otho  III.  surnamed  the  Wonder  of  the 
World,  and  Henry  II.  who  merited  the 
title  of  the  saint.  This  period  saw  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  the  restoration  of 
the  Church  from  its  injuries,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hungarians,  Moravians,  Bohe- 
mians, Poles,  and  Danes.  Then  flourished 
the  holiest  bishops,  the  most  learned  men, 
the  most  eminent  schools.  Peace  and 
prosperity,  with  renown,  were  simulta- 
neously obtained.§  The  local  historians 
of  the  middle  ages  speak  with  delight  of 
the  peace  enjoyed  by  cities.  “In  few  words,” 
says  one  in  1310,  “ I will  relate  what  I have 
seen  in  the  marshes  of  Treviso.  Padua  is 
free : full  of  infinite  riches,  adorned  with 

* Lib.  x.  t Liv.  in.  104. 
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towers  and  other  delicate  edifices.  Strangers 
come  to  it  from  divers  parts,  as  to  an  asylum. 
It  is  splendid  with  wise  men,  doctors  in 
every  liberal  art,  and  religious  men ; and 
to  conclude  in  brief,  many  bodies  of  saints 
are  buried  there,  by  whose  prayers  God 
has  preserved  Padua  in  peace  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Ezzelino.”*  Jannotius  Manetti,  Prefect 
of  Pistoia,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history 
of  that  state,  appeals  to  all  the  citizens 
to  witness  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
they  enjoy  under  him  ; adding,  “for  with 
this  mind  and  resolution  we  undertook 
the  government,  that  all  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  promote  the  public  and 
private  welfare,  and  moreover,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Almighty  God,  whom  above  all 
others  we  should  desire  to  gratify;  and 
hence  our  success  seems  wonderful  to  all, 
especially  in  that  province,  where  party- 
factions  had  so  long  flourished.  ”f  Petrarch, 
addressing  Thomas,  of  Messana,  says, 
“that  they  live  under  a king  in  such  sweet 
and  delightful  peace,  that  they  seek  neither 
the  fortune  of  Alexander,  nor  the  ardour 
of  Romulus,  nor  the  magnificence  of 
Ancu8.”J  Moreover,  in  earlier  times,  at 
the  most  disturbed  epoch,  there  were 
always  some  territories  where,  under  pacific 
lords,  the  children  of  peace  could  find 
tranquillity.  Thus  under  Fulco  the  good, 
count  of  Anjou,  we  read  that  the  people 
enjoyed  such  peace  and  prosperity,  that 
crowds  of  peasants  flocked  from  all  sides 
to  live  in  that  region.  This  was  the  count 
who  used  to  go  into  the  choir  with  the 
monks  and  sing  matins ; and  who  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Martin,  in  winter,  after 
receiving  the  communion,  while  returning 
to  his  place  in  the  choir,  felt  slightly 
indisposed,  and  presently  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  clerks.  But  we  must  attend 
to  the  facts  of  a new  order,  to  which  St. 
Augustin  alludes,  as  being  so  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  wars,  and  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  Christian  religion.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
fifth  century,  sparing  Toulouse,  which 
offered  so  rich  a prey,  at  the  prayers  of 
Exupere,  its  bishop.  Such  was  the  Church, 
becoming  an  immense  asylum  for  the 
conquered,  the  Romans,  and  the  serfs,  and 
for  the  conquerors  who  fled  into  it,  from 
the  tumult  of  the  barbaric  life,  and  the 

• Hist.  Cortusiorom  de  Novit.  Paduee,  Lib.  i. 
xi.  ap  Murat.  Her.  It.  Script,  xii. 

t Hist  Pistoricnsis  ap.  Muratori  Rer.  Ital. 
Script,  tom.  xxix. 

1 EpisL  iii.  7. 


violence  of  their  own  passions:  for  the 
serfs  mounted  to  the  priesthood,  along  with 
the  sons  of  kings  and  dukes.  The  little 
and  the  great  met  together  in  Jesus  Christ, 
while  vast  donations  transferred  the  land 
from  profane  uses,  to  enrich  pacific  men, 
poor  men,  and  serfs.*  Such,  again,  was 
the  peace  enjoyed  by  that  vast  multitude, 
commemorated  by  the  Church  who  won- 
derfully pursued  their  way,  keeping  the 
divine  commands,  that  they  might  be 
found  uninjured  amidst  the  mighty  waters. 
After  citing  the  constitutions  of  Rikhulf, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  889,  an  historian  of 
that  city  says,  “ these  innocent  exhortations 
to  assiduity  in  the  ecclesiastical  duties, 
seem  dictated  amidst  the  most  profound 
peace,  and  form  a singular  contrast  with 
the  real  situation  of  a society,  tom  and 
disorganized  to  its  centre.”!  He  seems  to 
forget  that  this  profound  peace  was  a reality 
in  the  worst  of  times  for  men  of  good-will, 
because,  as  Pope  Innocent  III.  says  to  an 
injured  queen  of  France,  “ patientibus 
patienter  passio  non  est  pati.”  Of  Wolf- 
gang, Theodoric,  abbot  of  Fulda  in  1650. 
a contemporary  poet,  sung, 

" hie  tempo ra  ferrea  ridit : 

At  miti  vicit  pectore  triste  malum. 

After  reading  some  modem  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  would  suppose 
that  men  were  continually  overwhelmed 
with  a sense  of  present  danger,  and  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  attended  to 
any  thing  but  their  own  deliverance.  How 
contrary  was  the  fact  even  when  peace  was 
most  disturbed  ! “ The  great  question 

which  agitated  the  fourteenth  century,”  ^ 
Michelet  observes,  “was  not  the  wars  of 
the  English  in  France,  the  battles  of  Creci 
and  Poitiers,  but  that  of  the  Conception  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.”  It  was  this  most 
tender  and  delicate  doctrine  which  then 
engaged  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  intelligences  that  dignified  the 
human  race.  It  is  true,  however,  one 
cannot  open  the  writings  composed  in 
times  of  real  desolation,  without  astonish- 
ment at  the  interior  peace  which  must 
have  been  enjoyed,  when  men  could  trans- 
late the  stubbornness  of  fortune  into  so 
quiet  and  so  sweet  a style.  But  the  veiv 
phenomenon  itself,  of  which  St.  Augustin 
speaks  as  formerly  unprecedented,  must 

* Michelet,  Hist,  de  Prance,  i.  253. 

t Martin,  Hiat.  de  Soissons,  i.  362. 

t Schannat,  Hiat.  Pnldensis,  p.  iii. 
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I be  added  also  to  these  facts  of  our  history ; 

I for  what  was  originally  the  transient  result 
I of  an  involuntary  impulse,  was  in  the  middle 
ages  die  permanent  effect  of  legislation, 
i Hear  the  law.  “Let  the  man  engaged  in 
quarrel,  find  peace  in  the  church,  in  his 
house,  in  going  to  the  church  and  returning 
from  it ; and  whoever  shall  break  this  peace, 
must  pay  nine  times  thirty  solidi.”*  Those 
who  took  sanctuary,  might  be  seized,  how- 
ever, if  they  attempted  to  defend  them- 
selves by  arms,  and  if  killed  in  the  porch 
l with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  sanctuary 
was  not  violated ; but  with  that  exception 
the  churches  and  monasteries  were  asylums 
for  the  innocent  during  war,  generally  held 
I inviolate,  until  the  invasions  of  the  false 
reformers,  who  respected  nothing.  The 
! barbarians  had  introduced  the  custom  un- 
known in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of 
habitually  wearing  arms.  In  1032,  the 
bishops  of  France,  not  content  with  pro- 
hibiting it,  decreed  that  in  future  no  one 
should  shed  the  blood  of  any  Christian  : 
on  which  occasion  many  supposed  that 
universal  peace  would  be  established  ; but 
others,  among  whom  was  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Cambray,  argued  that  this  was  an  un- 
wise opinion,  for  that  the  race  of  com- 
batants would  ever  exist  among  men,  and 
that  it  was  even  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  prayed,  and  those  who  tilled 
the  earth.f 

If  the  total  suppression  of  wars  was 
impossible,  still?  however,  much  was  done 
as  an  approximation  towards  peace.  The 
Burgundian  prelates  obliged  the  barons  of 
their  duchy  to  swear,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication,  to  renounce  all  private 
ware  of  revenge.  The  interposition  of  the 
church  in  general  caused  a return  of  peace 
to  many  countries,  as  we  shall  see  presently : 
but  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
| of  these  new  facts  in  relation  to  the  mitiga- 
| tion  of  war,  was  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
»t  stated  times,  of  frequent  recurrence  for 
frighted  peace  to  pant,  while  men  without 
disturbance  might  assist  at  the  divine 
worship;  for  this  was  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  that  peaceful 
people,  whose  life  passed  in  a round  of 
festivals  and  processions,  and  who  only 
*wght  the  innocent  renown  arising  from 
their  schools.  The  terms  of  one  of  the 
I dirges  brought  against  Louis-le-Debon- 
aaire,  “that,  contrary  to  the  Christian 

• Lex  Friaon  addit.  Sap.  tit.  i. 

t Heimanm  Coraeri  Chron.  ap.  Eccardii  Gorp. 
HaL  Med.  JJy i,  ii. 


religion  and  to  his  vow,  without  any  public 
utility  or  oertain  necessity,  he  ordered  a 
general  expedition  during  the  season  of 
Lent,”*  shows  what  was  the  general  usage 
in  that  age. 

Guido,  bishop  of  Puy,  in  Velai,  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  was,  however  the 
first  who  established  the  Treuga  Dei,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  great  provision  for 
peace,  emanating  from  Cluny  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  The  council  of  Clermont 
decreed  that  the  truce  of  God  should  be 
observed  during  all  the  festivals  and  their 
vigils  of  St.  Mary,  and  those  of  the  apostles, 
as  also  from  the  Sunday  before  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent,  till  sunrise  on  the  Monday 
after  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  from 
sunset  on  the  Wednesday  before  Advent, 
till  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  every 
week  from  sunset  on  Wednesday  till  sun- 
rise on  Monday.!  The  fathers  of  the 
council  in  1041,  at  which  presided  the 
archbishops  of  Arles  and  Avignon,  thus 
speak:  “we  beseech  and  coiyure  all  you 
who  fear  God,  and  believe  in  him,  and 
who  are  redeemed  by  bis  blood,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  your  souls  and  bodies,  and 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  God,  having  peace 
together,  that  you  may  deserve  to  possess 
with  Him  perpetual  peace  and  rest.  Re- 
ceive, therefore,  and  hold  inviolate  that 
peace  or  truce  which  has  been  ordained, 
the  mercy  of  God  inspiring  us,  that  from 
Wednesday  evening  till  sunrise  on  Monday, 
there  may  be  firm  peace  between  all,  that 
during  these  four  days  and  nights,  every 
one  may  be  secure  to  do  what  he  chooses, 
delivered  from  all  fear  of  enemies,  observing 
the  Thursday,  through  reverence  of  our 
Lords  ascension,  the  Friday  on  account 
of  his  passion,  the  Saturday  through  vene- 
ration for  his  sepulture,  and  the  Sunday 
to  honour  his  resurrection.  ”J  In  1155, 
at  the  council  of  Soissons,  King  Louis  VII. 
and  many  princes  assembled,  revived  and 
swore  to  observe  the  truce  of  God  inviola- 
bly, and  that  all  the  churches  and'5  their 
possessions,  all  labourers  and  merchants  in 
all  places,  and  all  men  of  every  condition, 
should  have  peace  and  full  security.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  memorial 
fo  this  institution  is,  the  letter  of  Ives 
de  Chartres,  to  all  the  people  of  his 
diocese  enforcing  its  observance.  “We 
ask  and  entreat,”  he  says  to  them,  “and 
by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  we  pre- 

• Ap.  Duchesne,  Ann.  Franc,  ii.  331. 
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scribe  that,  mindful  of  your  salvation,  at 
least,  these  four  days,  on  which  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  more  evidently  worked  the  me- 
dicinal sacraments  of  our  salvation,  you  will 
hold  for  pacific,  and  restrain  your  minds, 
tongues,  and  hands  during  them,  from  all 
injury.  Every  disciple  of  the  Christian 
religion  knows  that  on  the  fifth  feria,  our 
Lord  Jesus  celebrated  his  last  supper  and 
instituted  it  for  ever,  and  then  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  and  the  same  day  was 
betrayed,  and  on  the  same  also  in  view  of 
his  disciples  ascended  into  heaven,  and  in 
all  things  left  us  an  example  of  peace  ; and 
that  on  the  sixth  feria,  the  first  Adam  was 
made  of  the  earth,  and  the  second  Adam 
who  came  to  redeem  man,  was  made  in- 
carnate, and  suffered,  and  thus  restored 
peace  to  the  world ; and  that  on  the  seventh 
feria,  God  rested  from  all  his  work,  to 
signify  to  us  the  future  and  eternal  Sabbath 
of  the  just ; that  on  the  same  day  the  flesh 
of  Christ  rested  in  the  sepulchre,  while  his 
soul  made  war  with  hell,  and  brought  back 
spoils  from  the  ancient  enemy ; — O Chris- 
tian, redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  be 
not  ungrateful  or  unmindful  of  these  works 
of  peace! — and  that  on  the  eighth  feria, 
which  is  the  first,  the  Lord  rose  from  the 
grave,  and  left  us  an  example  of  our  double 
resurrection;  for  all  which  and  other 
reasons,  our  ancestors  decreed  that  more 
especially  on  these  days,  peace  should  be 
preserved,  under  grievous  penalties,  pro- 
portioned to  the  quality  and  the  crime  of 
the  violators  of  peace  ; and  see  how  much 
is  wanting  to  you  of  Christian  perfection, 
when  the  days  which  should  be  devoted  to 
celestial  warfare,  to  the  seeking  of  salvation, 
you  compel  to  be  remitted  to  you  to  exercise 


malice,  and  to  find  death  ! See,  brethren, 
if  any  one  of  you  should  during  three  days 
cut  his  flesh  with  iron,  or  bum  it  with  fire, 
or  afflict  it  with  any  other  torture,  and 
should  only  rest  during  four  days,  would 
he  not  be  tied  by  his  friends,  and  sent  as 
a madman  to  physicians?  How  much 
more  ought  not  one  who  wounds  his  soul, 
to  be  bound  with  the  chains  of  Christ,  that 
he  might  cease  from  inflicting  wounds  on 
his  soul,  and  might  attend  to  its  life  ! But 
since  every  age  is  prone  to  evil  from  youth, 
and  that  perverse  men  loving  the  wages  of 
sin  rather  than  those  of  justice,  rise  up, 
like  madmen  against  physicians,  expecting 
to  hear  better  things  of  you  and  things  j 
nearer  to  salvation,  we  tolerate  your  im- 
perfection, we  dissemble  your  impiety,  and 
since  iniquity  abounding  we  are  unable 
to  cure  you  perfectly,  we  would  rather  have 
you  infirm  and  wounded  than  altogether 
dead  ; therefore,  we  entreat  and  command 
you  to  observe  these  days  of  peace  strictly.”* 

Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
farther  enforcement  of  this  observance. 
In  1209  we  find  the  Lord  Milo,  legate  of 
the  Holy  See,  saying  to  the  barons  of 
France,  “ I prescribe  that  you  observe 
amongst  yourselves,  the  peace  or  truce  as 
it  has  been  enjoined  on  you.’f  But  we 
must  not  remain  longer  here.  The  passages 
already  cited,  will  justify  the  remark  of  a 
recent  author,  that  this  institution,  the 
wisest  and  most  humane  on  record,  will 
be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
while  human  records  exist. 

• Ivon  Carnot  Epist.  xliv. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HO  can  ever  meditate  on 
the  peace  of  men  in  com- 
munion with  the  church 
of  God,  without  having 
in  his  ears,  “ut  omnes 
unt^m  sint,”*  and  the  rest 
of  that  divine  sentence  not 
to  be  uttered  by  unhallowed  lips,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  constitutes  so  astonishing,  so 
unprecedented  a fact  in  history,  the  most 
glorious  result,  as  well  as  the  most  abun- 
dant source  of  peace,  both  internal  and 
external,  possessed  by  the  pacific  in  ages 
of  faith?  “In  the  council  of  Nice  the 
world  had  the  first  idea,  and  the  first 
example  of  a society  existing  in  different 
climates  amidst  local  and  private  laws,  and 
jet  independent  of  the  princes  and  societies 
amidst  which  it  was  placed,  a people  forming 
part  of  other  nations,  and  yet  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  them,  sending  their  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  universe,  to  treat 
upon  affairs  which  concerned  only  their 
moral  life,  and  their  relation  with  God.”f 
Our  adversaries  remark  “this  one  great 
fact  which  characterizes  the  middle  ages.” 
This  fact,”  say  they,  “is  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  society,  independent  of  all  the 
1 diversities  of  time,  place,  government,  lan- 
guage, and  origin.  Singular  phenomenon! 
at  the  moment  when  Roman  empire  dis- 
appears, when  the  political  union  perishes, 
the  religious  union  rises  up,  and  the  church 
proclaims  the  most  perfect  unity  of  its 
doctrine,  and  the  universality  of  its  law. 
Glorious  and  fruitful  fact,  which  has  ren- 
dered immense  services  to  humanity,  from 
tbe  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century.”  Then 
after  admitting  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
b*s  maintained  bonds  between  nations, 
and  sentiments  of  a vast  sympathy,  they 
°**hide  that  the  result  was,  “the  most 
wended  and  the  purest  idea  which  has 
I w rallied  men,  the  idea  of  a spiritual 
aodety,  for  that  is  the  philosophic  name 
the  church,  and  the  type  which  it  has 
••had  to  realize.}  Instead  of  the  modern 

* loti.  xvii.  f Chateaub.  Diaooors  Hist  ii.  13. 
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fashion  of  one  nation  with  a variety  of 
religions,  there  was  then  the  spectacle  of 
a variety  of  countries  with  one  religion. 
As  the  church  sings  in  her  office  of  many 
martyrs,  “one  faith  and  one  hope  was  in 
them.”  Pass  through  all  the  kingdoms 
that  acknowledge  Christ,  interrogate  the 
first  you  meet  in  each,  or  even  the  dead, 
whose  voice  is  graven  on  their  tombs,  and 
when  you  ask  to  what  nation  they  belong? 
they  will  reply  as  the  souls  in  purgatoiy 
said  to  Dante,  who  asked,  “ if  any  soul  of 
Lathi m dwelt  amongst  them  ?”  “ My 

brother ! we  are  each  one  citizens  of  one 
true  city.”*  All  generations  from  the 
beginning  of  the  church,  till  the  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attest  the  fact. 
“Though  the  distance  of  territory  makes 
the  habitations  of  Christians  different,  yet,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ the  society  of  holy 
charity  under  one  pastor,  Christ,  makes 
them  all  one  flock.”f  “One  faith,”  cries 
Agobard,  “one  hope,  one  charity,  one  will, 
one  prayer  for  all  men,  of  all  nations,  and 
all  conditions,  invoking  one  Father,  seeking 
one  sanctification,  demanding  one  king- 
dom, O celestial  fraternity ! O eternal 
concord  ! O inseparable  unity  ! derived 
from  one,  and  referred  to  one  Author  of 
all  things,  by  whom  the  heavens  rejoice, 
and  the  earth  is  gladdened ! All  are  thus 
brethren — the  servant  and  his  lord,  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
humble  workman  and  the  sublime  emperor. 
No  one  disdains  another,  no  one  is  puffed 
up,  since  there  is  one  bread,  one  body  of 
Christ  for  all,  whether  Aqui tains  orLongo- 
bards,  Burgundians,  or  Alamanns,  serfs 
or  free.  All  are  citizens  of  the  saints, 
and  servants  of  God,  who  hath  made  all 
one,  making  peace,  and  reconciling  us  to 
Himself  by  his  cross,  evangelizing  peace 
to  those  who  were  afar  offi  and  to  those 
who  were  near,  so  reducing  all  to  one  body, 
that  they  are  to  be  called  Christ,  rather 
than  Christians.”} 


* Purg.  xiii.  f Epist.  IxriL 
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The  chief  Sophist  of  Geneva,  of  the  last 
century,  accuses  the  Christian  religion  of 
not  being  sufficiently  national.  Where  re- 
ligious unity  is  broken,  the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  are  found  sufficiently 
eager  for  claiming  a nationality  in  the  old 
pagan  sense  for  themselves,  and  not  slow 
disciples  of  Rousseau  and  the  Abb£  de 
Mahly,  who  were  great  advocates  for  ex- 
citing nations  to  regard  each  other  with 
hatred ; but  the  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
in  ages  of  faith  religion  had  so  united  all 
nations,  that  the  very  name  to  indicate 
separation  was  unknown.  The  precept 
which  overthrew  the  system  of  national 
religions,  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
Unknown  to  all  the  sects  of  philosophy, 
without  antecedent  or  example,  it  alarmed 
even  the  apostles  themselves.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  third  prodigy,  that  they  obeyed 
it;  and  St.  Peter,  after  baptizing  Cornelius, 
thought  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  by 
saying,  ''what,  was  I to  resist  God?’*  During 
the  middle  ages  the  nation  of  each  Christian 
was  Christendom.  "In  every  country,”  as 
Michelet  observes,  "the  popedom  encour- 
aged institutions  universal,  which  were  not 
confined  to  a locality.  The  people  iu  Spain, 
till  the  year  1820,  had  never  heard  the 
word  nation  in  the  modern  pagan  sense. 
They  understood  what  was  meant  by  Spain 
and  Spaniards,  but  as  the  sophists  com- 
plained, the  Spanish  nation  was  a phrase 
unintelligible  to  them.  So  it  was  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  till  those  heretics  rose  up, 
through  whose  ill  counsel  in  the  world,  no 
more  one  faith  prevails,  but  each  creed  is  to 
men  of  other  nations  understood  by  none. 
Europe  was  then  disorganised,  and  as  Saint 
Simon  says,  after  describing  the  harmonious 
unity  of  all  states  in  the  middle  ages,  "one 
half  of  the  Europeans  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  Papal  chains,  that  is  to  say, 
broke  the  only  political  bond  which  attached 
it  to  the  great  society.’* 

This  absence  of  a spirit  merely  national, 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  neglect  of  any 
social  duty.  Thierry  remarks  that,  "a  few 
simple  sentences  in  the  old  chronicles,  tran- 
scribed neither  by  Mezeray,  Velly,  nor 
Anquetil,  say  more  to  the  praise  of  the 
townsmen  of  the  middle  ages,  than  long 
pages  pompously  repeating  the  words  people 
and  nation.”*  The  love  of  one’s  country 
was  held  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  school, 
to  be  included  in  charity,  and  one  of  its 
chief  gifts,!  80  that  Dante  speaks  of  "the 

• Lettres  surl'Hiat.  de  France,  i. 
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charity  of  native  land,  that  in  his  bosom 
wrought.”*  St.  Thomas  expressly  says, 

" that  for  his  country’s  safety,  a good  man 
should  be  willing  to  die,”  and,  in  fact,  never 
were  there  more  glowing  or  pathetic  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  that  love,  than  during 
the  middle  ages.  All  its  tenderness  too  was 
found.  Peter  of  Blois,  after  twenty-six 
years  spent  in  England,  writing  to  Odo, 
bishop  of  Paris,  to  request  that  he  may  be 
recalled  to  France,  that  he  may  at  least  be 
buried  in  his  native  country,  concludes  with 
these  lines : 

“ Me  natale  solum  quad  am  dulcedins  tangit: 
Semper  et  immemorem  non  sinit  esse  suL"t 

There  is  not  wanting  proof  that  this 
affection  for  the  land  of  one’s  birth  shed  a 
delightful  influence  over  the  manners  of 
Catholic  states.  The  people  of  Pavia  in 
1330  are  described  as  being  affable  and 
familiar  to  all  persons : hut  if  they  meet  with 
fellow  countrymen  in  foreign  parts  we  am 
told  that  not  only  friends,  but  even  enemies, 
whethe  r of  the  city  itself  or  of  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages,  receive  each  other  with 
such  benignity,  that  one  might  suppose  they 
were  beloved  uterine  brothers.  J The  union 

of  nations  under  the  church  favouxed  this 
love,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  strengthen  all 
the  charities  of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  did  not  exclude  diversity  of  customs  and 
laws.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Romans 
were  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  the 
Francs  by  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian,  the 
Burgundians  by  the  Burgundian,  the  Lom-  : 
bards  by  the  Lombard,  the  Saxons  by  the  I 
Saxon  law;  but  notwithstanding  this  variety,  1 
the  great  principle  of  unity  prevailed,  for 
the  canonical  legislation  was  one  and  the 
same  for  all  the  people,  and  the  religious 
society  was  essentially  one.  In  England, 
the  Merciap,  Danish,  and  West  Saxon  laws 
simultaneously  prevailed,  until  they  were 
collected  into  one  body  of  the  common  law 
by  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  all  the 
while  the  union  of  faith  no  less  existed : all 
countries  were  within  the  pale : " the  jaat 
were  united  in  God,”  as  Gilles,  of  Rome, 
observes,  "while  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
evil,  whatever  may  be  their  political  or 
commercial  bonds,  is  necessarily  broken  and 
dispersed  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks, 
"faciliore  inter  malos  consensu  ad  bellum 
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pum  in  pace  ad  ©oncordiam."*  For  war 
alone  they  can  associate  together,  and  like 
the  Germans  call  each  other  brothers.!  There 
vere  no  strong  national  traits  of  character  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; for,  in  fact, 
these  are  generally  at  the  bottom,  rices.  If  we 
attend  to  nature  we  find  that  children  are 
the  same  every  where.  It  is  evil  customs 
that  introduce  in  after  life  these  nationalities, 
vhich  have  so  pernicious  a tendency  in 
estranging  the  inhabitants  of  one  country 
from  those  of  another,  till  they  even  contract 
the  old  Pythagorean  notion,  that  the  use  of 
a foreign  language  is  a thing  to  be  con- 
demned, and  that  no  one  should  speak  in 
any  hot  his  vernacular  tongue.  I f we  interro- 
gate religion,  the  type  is  likewise  every  where 
the  same.  Hence,  at  Rome,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  exclusive,  which  Romans  only 
can  admire ; because  in  the  centre  of  Catho- 
lic unity  it  is  the  universal  9ense  of  enlight- 
ened Christians,  which  determines  what  is 
jast  and  becoming.  The  consequences  of 
this  anion  of  nations,  though  at  times  par- 
tally  defeated,  were  upon  the  whole  immense. 
In  the  first  place  it  secured  the  world  from 
the  dangers  of  wars  of  opinion.  There  was 
one  philosophy  for  all  countries : so  that  in 
none  was  there  a party  sending  armies  from 
every  side  to  impose  its  views  of  constitutions, 
or  of  moral  wisdom,  upon  the  people  of  other 
lands,  as  was  so  lately  seen  in  Portugal.  No 
country  had  that  qualification  which  Guizot 
ucribes  to  France,  the  feeling  that  it  has  a 
right  to  reign  over  the  world,  to  govern  facts, 
ta  it  is  called  to  reform  and  to  regulate 
bets  according  to  its  own  reason.  “ This,” 
W adds,  “is  what  Italy  wants;”  and  he 
mow  know  that  all  countries  that  were 
Catholic  wanted  it.  England,  France, 
Spam,  or  Germany,  would  have  revolted  with 
honor  from  the  idea  of  giving  Europe  a 
philosophic  system,  or  any  social  amelioration, 
that  was  not  identical  or  in  harmony  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  church,  and  the  manners 
that  were  the  consequences  of  faith.  There 
vts  then  no  people  insolently  boasting  that 
they  coaid  give  law  to  Christendom,  because 
the  numbers  of  revolted  spirits  would  fly  to 
fid  them;  and  as  I before  observed,  no 
taster  of  a state  avowing  that  he  had  in 
hi»  hand  the  slips  of  war,  the  impious  of  all 
* tastes,  whom  he  could  let  loose  in  an  in- 
I *nt,  on  the  pacific.  If  we  look  at  the 
troubles  of  France  in  ancient  times,  we  find 
I ta  they  were  disorders  which  did  not  in- 
j robe  the  question  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
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this  unity.  The  English  wars  with  France 
were  owing  to  a disputed  succession : the 
wars  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  the  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  form  no  doubt  a history 
full  of  tragedies : but  there  was  no  war 
against  religion,  to  overthrow  the  work  of  all 
Christian  ages,  and  to  reconstruct  the  human 
society  while  attempting  to  place  it  on  a new 
foundation.  There  were  no  revolutionaiy 
wars,  uo  formidable  phalanxes  marching 
forth  to  subdue  kings  and  people  with  un- 
conquerable audacity,  rapid  like  the  light- 
ning, and  leaving  behind  them  more  fatal 
traces  of  their  destructive  passage  : thrones 
were  not  seen  on  all  sides  tottering,  respected 
princes  belonging  to  ancient  races,  whose 
power  seemed  consecrated  by  time,  obliged 
to  fly  into  exile : the  course  of  armies  was 
not  marked  by  the  fall  of  all  ancient  and 
venerated  things,  by  the  overthrow  of  all 
former  relations,  institutions,  customs,  opi- 
nions, and  manners.  Whatever  horrors 
attended  war,  there  was  always  some  alter- 
native for  human  prudence  but  despair, 
always  some  secure  ground  in  the  force  of 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  ability.  Secondly,  re- 
ligious wars  were  excluded:  and  whoever 
desires  to  know  the  extent  of  this  benefit, 
should  refer  to  the  writings  of  Florimond 
Ray m on,  Pasquier,*  Paradin,  and  other 
writers,  who  as  eye-witnesses  describe  them. 
What  the  moderns,  forgetting  Him  who  can 
cause  men  to  agree,  deem  impossible,  was 
accomplished,  and  not  in  vain  rose  from 
every  altar  the  church's  prayer  that  God 
would  inspire  the  minds  of  the  faithful  with 
one  will,  causing  them  to  love  what  He  pre% 
scribes,  to  desire  what  He  promises,  that 
amidst  the  worldly  vicissitudes  their  hearts 
might  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  found,  f 
With  the  ancients,  the  privilege  of  isopolity 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
one  independent  city  to  partake  in  the  sacri- 
fices and  festivals  of  another.];  The  short 
periodical  interruption  of  hostilities  conse- 
quent on  the  Olympic  festival,  did  not  allay 
the  animosity  of  warring  tribes.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  other  occasion  on  which  the 
Greek  was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  separation  between 
himself  and  other  nations.  The  business  of 
the  festival  itself  ministered  constant  fuel  to 
the  selfish  and  maligaant  passions  of  rival 
cities.  The  separate  treasuries  at  Olympia, 
as  at  Delphi,  of  different  states,  were  often 
monuments  of  their  mutual  enmity.  § In 
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ages  of  faith  no  nation  had  such  festivals. 
There  were  no  national  religions,  as  with 
the  moderns,  who  have  returned  to  the  Gen- 
tile notion  in  this  respect,  whose  patriotism 
derives  strength  from  their  religious  views, 
and  whose  religious  views  become  exclusive 
as  their  patriotism,  insomuch  that  the  limits 
of  their  territory  seem  to  serve  also  as  the 
limits  of  their  religious  obligations.  The 
social  state  was  in  ages  of  faith  no  longer 
the  end,  but  the  means  of  life.  No  one 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  back  the 
narrow  and  barbarous  civism  of  the  ancient 
pagan  republics ; for  from  the  unity  of  the 
church,  all  people  tended  even  in  spite  of 
themselves,  to  become  one  people.  “ I say 
nothing  of  the  labour  of  the  journey  which 
I have  undertaken/’  says  St.  Avitus,  “be- 
cause whatever  may  be  the  length  of  time, 
or  the  vasiness  of  the  distance,  for  which  he 
leaves  the  habitation  of  his  father-land,  a 
priest  can  never  be  called  a stranger  or 
foreigner,  wherever  the  Catholic  church  can 
be  found.”*  The  troubles  of  a journey,  as 
we  often  observed,  were  then  immense.  Ives 
de  Chartres  says  of  his  going  to  Rome,  “if 
with  youthful  strength  we  could  still  proceed 
on  foot  over  the  broken  ways  of  Alps,  ride 
through  precipices,  and  across  the  waves  of 
intervening  torrents.”!  The  Kc\ev6o7roio\ 
irax&cs  *H<£mWov,  to  use  the  expression  of 
.®schylus,  were  not  then  seeking  to  connect 
nations  together  by  rails  of  iron,  but  what 
perhaps  was  a greater  triumph,  Rome  had 
so  united  them  intellectually  by  the  charity 
of  faith,  that  thoughts  and  sympathies  passed 
like  lightning  between  the  most  distant 
members  of  the  mystic  body.  In  1 1 64,  when 
it  was  reported  in  France  that  peace  was  made 
between  the  holy  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  king  of  England,  a correspondent 
of  the  former  assured  him,  that  all  men  in 
that  kingdom  rejoiced  for  his  peace,  as  if  for 
their  own,  “omnes  de  pace  vestra  tanquam 
de  sua  laetabantur.”  The  discipline  of  the 
church  tended  to  make  men  forget  the  differ- 
ences of  nations,  and  to  renounce  those  an- 
tipathies against  which  a law  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  was  levelled,  when  the 
Roman  emperors  were  permitted  to  form 
alliance  with  the  blood  of  the  Francs.  J 
While  some  interested  nobles  aud  narrow- 
minded churchmen  complained,  the  people 
were  thankful  that  merit  without  regard  to 
birth  or  local  connections,  might  determine 
the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  guide  them. 


England  beheld  without  jealousy,  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  among  her  bishops, 
as  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  bowed  their 
heads  under  the  pastoral  staff  of  an  English- 
man or  an  Irishman.  Some  modern  histo- 
rians remark  that  these  papal  reservations  had 
the  advantage  of  rescuing  great  sees  from 
the  feudal  influence  which  might  have  ill 
provided  for  them.  Whereas,  the  popes  used 
to  select  from  a convent  or  the  universities, 
some  learned  and  holy  man,  to  be  made  pri- 
mate of  the  Gauls,  or  of  the  empire.*  The 
sublime  prayer  before  the  eleventh  lesson, 
on  holy  Saturday,  alludes  to  this  union  of 
all  nations  in  the  common  country  of  the 
faithful ; for  it  addresses  God  as  having 
united  the  diversity  of  nations  in  the  con- 
fession of  his  name,  and  it  seeks  that  there 
may  be  one  piety  of  actions,  as  well  as  one 
faith  of  minds ; so  that  making  allowance 
for  the  genius  of  individuality,  like  that  of 
the  Celtic  races,  in  all  essential  points, 
manners  as  well  as  principles  were  to  be 
similar  and  universal.  Catholic  patriotism 
again,  besides  being  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  religious  wars,  had  also  a convic- 
tion that  no  national  wars  to  Bo  offence  and 
scathe  in  Christendom,  could  be  ever  just. 
As  in  early  times  described  by  Thucydides, 
there  were  local  wars  between  cities,  but  no 
great  national  wars  waged  as  such:f  and 
not  for  the  reason  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
smallness  of  the  ancient  expeditions,  the 
want  of  money,  to  which  the  world  at  present 
is  said  to  owe  its  peace,  but  from  the  absence 
of  any  systematic  hostility  between  divisions 
of  the  common  family.  The  dcudr  evxXtias 
cpoirj  never  disturbed  its  peace : the  con- 
querors of  the  ages  of  faith  had  not,  therefore, 
to  make  complaints  like  those  of  Stephen 
Pasquier,  where  he  says,  that  if  you  read  an 
Italian  historian,  you  will  find  the  late 
French  victories  stript  of  their  glory  and 
bastardized  ; for  in  the  renown  of  the  true 
Christian  warrior,  all  nations  took  an  equal 
interest.  It  was  not  till  the  fourteenth 
century  that  wars  changed  their  character 
from  being  the  result  of  particular  quarrels 
between  lord  and  vassal,  or  vassal  and  vassal, 
becoming  general  wars  of  a people  against 
a people,  a government  against  a govern- 
ment. Previously,  a war  between  Christians 
had  a character  of  sacrilege.  If  the  ideal  of 
empire  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
passions  of  men,  and  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  feudal  law,  there  would  have  reign- 
ed a universal  peace  : that  idea  excluded  all 


• S.  Avit.  Epist.  ad  Cssar.  Episc. 
f It.  Carnot  Epist  ccxix. 
j Constant  Porphyr.  de  Administ.  Imp. 
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cases  of  collision.  Hence  the  chronicles  of 
St  Denis  say  that  judgment  was  given  by 
the  Prad’hommes,  on  the  differences  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  according 
to  the  laws  and  decrees  which  declare  that, 
“the  obligations  and  the  alliances  which  are 
made  agaiust  peace,  should  be  considered 
null.”*  The  church  and  her  peaceful 
solemnities  had  made  all  nations  one  family : 
so  that  no  poet  then  would  have  dared,  like 
the  heathen  satirist,  to  pray  that  tearful  war 
and  pestilence  might  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  land,+  when  he  was  aware  that 
millions  of  his  own  countrymen  were  saying 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  the  men  of 
that  rery  land,  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  bonds  of  religious  riles,  and 
perhaps,  personally  too,  by  a thousand  fami- 
liar ties  arising  out  of  them,  " Propter 
domum  Domini  Dei  nostri,  quaesivi  bona 
tibi."  Talk  not  of  rival  interests,  of  the 
balance  of  powers.  Tell  me  not  in  the 
heathen  words : T&y  avr6v  <f>L\ov  r*  kcu  €%dp6v 
*>tula*Tas  t%  irdX* i.J  Plato  would  have 

other  news  had  he  written  after  the  blessed 
limbs  had  been  nailed  upon  the  tree.  What 
lore  can  an  earthly  country  have  forme,  if  it 
revolts  against  charity  itself  ? Alas ! I 
may  find  what  it  is  styled  in  verses  that 
1 read  upon  the  tomb  of  Dante,  and 
which  he  ordered  to  be  inscribed  over  his 
bones: 

“A  mother  of  little  love.M 

Can  the  prevalence  of  this  conviction  re- 
nting the  duty  of  maintaining  peace 
between  Christian  nations  be  shown  from 
history ? clearly  it  can.  All  through  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  that  political  peace 
was  sought  for  on  religious  grounds.  Charle- 
magne, in  his  letter  to  Gfla,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  explains  his  motive  in  seeking 
alliance  with  him,  in  these  words.  " Since 
it  becomes  powerful  and  renowned  kings  to 
be  united  in  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  to 
w&gntulate  each  other  in  mutual  joys,  in 
that  in  the  bond  of  charity,  Christ  in 
aD,  and  by  all,  may  be  glorified. ”5  The 
prowls  of  peace,  therefore,  in  ages  of  faith, 

I wire  very  different  from  these  that  were 
published  in  later  times,  when  political 
fiplomacy  was  exclusively  concerned  in  ad- 
juring the  pretended  equilibrium  of  popu- 
■bro  and  territory,  in  consequence  of  which 
•*tnne  sovereigns  began  to  watch  each 
with  a jealous  eye,  having  that  kind 
* mutual  esteem  and  confidence  which 


* Adaa.  1113. 

♦ Plato  de  Leribna.  i 


t Hot  Car.  L 21. 
& An.  Balnze.  i. 


exist  among  those  lesser  powers,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  highway  ;*  being  as 
ready  to  court  alliance  with  a usurper  and 
murderer,  like  Cromwell,  as  with  a Saint 
Louis,  having  no  scruple  to  cause  a revolu- 
tion in  another  state,  if  it  could  benefit  their 
own,  as  when  the  emperor  and  king  of 
Spain  secretly  favoured  that  of  England, 
with  a view  to  separate  England  from 
France,  and  whose  reply  to  any  of  the  old 
Catholic  arguments  in  favour  of  peace,  might 
be  given  in  the  words  of  Northumberland, 
"that  were  some  love,  but  little  policy." 
The  religious  republic  of  the  Venetians, 
when  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their 
war  with  the  people  of  Camertes,  renounced 
a triumph  over  many  princes,  when  Otho- 
rnan,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  offered  them 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  because  they  said 
they  would  rather  fall  under  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  thafc  conquer  under  the  crescent,  f 
Even  Grotius  extols  the  pious  words  of 
Fulco,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  Charles 
the  Simple,  " who  would  not  shudder,*’  he 
exclaimed,  " at  finding  you  wish  to  contract 
friendship  with  the  enemies  of  God,  and  by 
a detestable  treaty  to  use  pagan  arms  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  name ! for 
it  matters  not,  whether  you  be  the  ally  of 
pagans,  or  the  worshipper  of  idols.**  Cer- 
vantes ascribes  this  spirit  to  the  young 
Spanish  lover,  Ricarede,  who  resolves  within 
himself  never  to  draw  a sword  upon  those 
united  with  him  in  the  bonds  of  the  samo 
faith.  When  Elizabeth,  the  English  Queen, 
requires  him  to  signalize  himself  by  some 
heroic  act  in  her  service,  that  he  may  receive 
from  her  the  hand  of  Isabella — he  refuses. 
The  thought  of  such  hostilities  fills  him  with 
horror,  and  he  exclaims,  "never  will  I 
engage  in  such  a service.’*  This  was  the 
old  feeling : the  heroes  of  the  Carlovingian 
romances  make  war  only  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tians against  the  Mahometans,  " and  in  this 
respect,”  says  Fauriel,  "they  are  only  a 
mirror  of  chivalry  till  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  while  it  was  under  the 
religious  influence.*’}  Don  Antonio  de 
Guevara,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  in  a letter  to  a noble  commander,  reminds 
him  of  this  distinction.  " Lord  Marquis, 
if  your  camp  had  been  before  Jerusalem, 
we  should  have  esteemed  your  cause  just, 
but  since  it  is  before  Marseilles,  we  esteem 
it  scrupulous.  I hesitate  not  to  declare  that 
there  can  he  no  war  between  Christians  so 


• St.  Victor,  Tableau  de  Paris,  iv.  1.  3. 
f Palatius,  Aquila  inter  Lilia,  1.  xi. 

♦ Oritrine  de  l’Enon4e  Cher,  du  Moven  Are.  j 
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justified,  as  not  to  be  ground  for  scruples. 

I wish  to  promote  your  salvation,  and  not 
to  applaud  you.*' 

The  complaint  of  Milton  was  the  cxy  of 
millions  in  every  country  during  ages  of 
faith,  whenever  a king  or  feudal  prince  came 
forward  to  open  the  purple  testament  of 
bleeding  war.  We  have  their  letters  and 
their  chronicles,  their  solemn  pleadings  and 
their  official  acts,  all  repeating  words  like 
his, 

II  O shame  to  men,  though  under  hope 

Of  heav*nly  grace  and  God  proclaiming  peace, 

Yet  lire  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 

Among  themselves,  and  level  cruel  wars, 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy.’* 

When  Gloucester  asks  Henry  VI.  if  he 
is  willing  to  establish  peace  with  France, 
that  king  replies,  “ Ay,  marry,  uncle ; for  I 
always  thought  it  was  both  impious  and 
unnatural,  that  such  imm&nity  and  bloody 
strife  should  reign  among  professors  of  one 
faith.”*  Expressions  like  these,  I am 
aware,  may  be  found  on  the  tongue  of  poets, 
and  of  eminently  just  men  at  all  times ; 
but  what  is  singular  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  is,  that  they  were  then  strictly 
diplomatic  phrases  and  practical  maxims, 
adopted  by  rulers  and  statesmen,  and  by  all 
writers,  whose  works  were  invested  with  a 
political  and  positive  character. 

Childebert  being  in  Spain,  having  be- 
sieged Saragossa,  made  peace  with  the 
citizens  for  no  other  reason  but  from  dis- 
covering by  their  processions  that  they  were 
Catholics.  Oderic  Vitalis  pretends  that 
William  the  Conqueror  used  to  admonish 
the  Norman  knights  not  to  oppress  the 
vanquished,  who  by  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  equals  of  the  conquerors,  f 
What  finally  induced  Lothaire  to  submit  to 
Louis  and  Charles,  and  seek  to  conclude  a 
lasting  peace  with  them,  was  more  than  the 
horror  of  making  war  against  his  brothers, 
the  consciousness  of  his  offence  against  God 
in  having  caused  discord  between  the  people 
of  Christian  states.  J Even  Edward  III. 
in  his  letter  of  defiance  to  King  Philip,  of 
Valois,  in  1340,  declares  his  desire  “that 
our  Lord  may  make  peace  more  and  more 
between  Christians.” § All  thought  of  union 
and  political  concord  in  Italy  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  a religious  thought.  It  was  under 
the  title  of  St.  Mary  the  Glorious,  that 
brother  Bartholomew,  of  Vicenza,  founded 
at  Bologna,  the  military  order,  the  offiee  of 
which,  was  to  maintain  in  harmony,  the 

• Hen.  VI.  i.  5.  f Lib.  iv. 

| Nithardi  Hist.  iii.  ap.  Script.  Her.  Franc,  vi. 

§ Chron.  de  St.  Denis,  1340. 


different  Italian  cities.  The  Platonicians 
used  to  say,  that  the  end  of  peace  was 
friendship.  In  ages  of  faith,  by  peace  was 
understood,  not  a cold  political  alliance, 
while  covert  enmity,  under  the  smile  of 
safety,  wounds  the  world,  but  real  Christian 
love.  So  iu  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  we 
read  that  Philip  de  Valois,  in  1344,  seeing 
the  troubled  state  of  his  kingdom,  began  to 
be  pensive  and  full  of  care,  seeking  how  he 
could  remove  from  his  kingdom  all  hatred, 
and  establish  it  in  true  peace.  But  let  us 
hear  the  diplomatic  acta.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Count 
Sicard,  and  the  people  of  Edessa,  they  say 
that  they  will  observe  with  them,  “peace 
and  most  true  charity/**  The  first  article 
of  the  treaty  between  the  Venetians  and 
Paduans,  in  1373,  concluded  with  these 
words,  “but  now  that  the  cause  of  evils  has 
ceased,  the  effects  ought  to  cease  also,  and 
both  parties  should  rest  in  perpetual  charity 
and  peace,  assisted  by  the  clemency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  when  about  to  ascend  to 
the  Father,  said  to  his  disciples,  * My  peace 
I give  to  you,  my  peace  I leave  to  you/  ”f 
The  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  city  of 
Lodi  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  1464,  between 
Francis  Foscaro,  doge  of  Venice,  and 
Francis  Sforza  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
begins  with  a solemn  invocation  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  and  then  proceeds 
thus : “ since  the  word  peace  is  sweet,  and 
the  thing  itself  most  salutary,  which  alone 
in  human  affairs  is  named  good  and  delec- 
table, and  since  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race  always  watching  to  malignity,  had  sown 
certain  errors,  discords,  and  scandals,  be- 
tween the  illustrious  duke  and  dominion  of 
Venice,  and  the  illustrious  duke  of  Milan, 
which  led  them  to  open  war,  which  occa- 
sioned infinite  robberies,  burnings,  wounds, 
homicides,  and  other  horrible  crimes,  the 
parties  desiring  and  intending  te  live  pacifi- 
cally in  fraternal  love,  and  to  remove  all 
matter  of  war,  sent  orators  and  delegates, 
and,  at  length,  in  the  city  of  Lodi,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  solemnly 
came  in  this  manner  to  agreement  and 
peace/’J  Again,  letters  of  the  Venetians 
to  the  doge  of  Genoa  are  to  this  effect,  “too 
long  have  we  been  waging  hateful  war  against 
each  other.  What  are  you  doing,  dearest 
brethren  ? You  are  Italians,  and  what  is 
a still  greater  bond  of  charity,  Christians. 
You  have  not  to  contend  with  the  perfidy 

• And.  Danduli,  Chronic.  Lib.  viiL  c.  15.  p.  7. 
ap.  Murat  Her.  It.  Script  t xii. 

4-  Raphagni  Caresini  Con  tin.  Chron.  And.  Band. 

I Ap,  Murat  Rer.  It  Script  xvi.  p.  1010. 
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of  schismatics,  or  the  blindness  of  Sarassins, 
or  the  ferocity  of  Tartars.  We  both  adore 
the  one  God,  the  one  Christ,  one  Redeemer, 
the  testator  of  peace — of  that  peace  which 
we  seek  from  you.  Lay  down  then  your 
arms  with  which  you  offend  God,  and  while 
you  seek  to  conquer  others,  gain  a victory 
over  yoorselves.  Lay  aside  the  anger  in 
which  you  have  more  than  sufficiently  in- 
dulged, and  grant  to  us  your  brethren,  who 
lament  with  all  our  souls,  the  calamities 
j suffered  by  the  people  of  both  our  states, 

I the  benefit  of  peace.”*  The  eloquent  writ- 
| ings  or  harangues  of  modern  authors  and 
senators,  who  seem  roost  satisfied  with  their 
argument  for  peace,  when  they  have  cited 
| some  heathen  testimony, *f-  have  but  little 
resemblance,  in  chit  respect,  to  those  of 
Catholics  in  ages  of  faith.  Let  us  take  an 
instamjp  from  the  latter.  Paulus  Guinisius, 
who  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Milan  had 
gained  the  chief  power  in  Lucca,  afterwards 
assisted  the  said  duke  in  his  war  against  the 
Florentines.  When  it  was  a question  at 
Florence,  of  making  war  upon  Lucca,  not 
only  for  that  reason,  but  also  because  he  as 
a tyrant  hated  Florence,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  a measure  of  safety  to  attack  him, 
Nicolas  Uzano  spoke  as  follows : “It  is  the 
ancient  sentence  of  the  wise,  excellent  fellow 
citizens,  that  those  who  assemble  iu  a place 
of  ibis  kind  to  deliberate,  ought  to  be  free 
from  all  mental  disease,  and  obnoxious  to 
no  perturbation.  To  me  he  seems  to  be 
the  best  citizen,  who,  consulting  for  peace 
'and  tranquillity,  refers  all  his  thoughts  to 
, the  public  welfare.  We  ought  all  to  agree 
in  following  that  sentence,  by  observing 
which  we  can  be  secure  of  a happy  issue  ; 
oor  if  there  should  appear  any  vain  hope 
| of  future  good,  ought  we  to  rush  on  to  act 
| in  a manner  for  which  we  may  afterwards 
|!  have  reason  to  repent.  And  of  all  wars  the 
! 1 went  is  uncertain,  especially  of  those  which 
! bare  no  object  but  its  lust.  Renaldus  has 
i aborted  the  people  to  this  war,  which  he 
I thinks  aseful  and  capable  of  being  conducted 
*t  nail  expense;  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
better  counsel  to  prefer  peace,  rather  than 
the  opinion  of  those  who  make  light  of 
80*ing  wars  after  wars,  despising  the  advan- 
j tages  of  tranquillity.  Wars  ought  to  be 
I ■ndertaken  in  order  that  we  may  live  in 
not  that  we  should  be  involved  in 
hnk  evils;  for  it  would  be  a continued 
®l»ty,  if  we  were  always  to  be  eager  for 
I wgwging  in  new  wars,  at  the  very  name  of 

I 9 Ap'  Marlene,  Vet.  Script  i.  p.  1587. 

| t Vide  Sckoeckius  de  Pace,  and  Grotiui,  pas- 


which  I wonder  that  we  do  not  all  shudder 
if  we  remember  what  has  past.  As  for  the 
arguments  of  Renaldus,  that  peace  is  to  be 
suspected,  I answer,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  cannot  be  misrepresented.  What 
more  certain  good,  more  salubrious  than 
peace?  What  virtue  more  acceptable  to 
God  ? What  more  useful  than  leisure  and 
concord,  what  more  desirable  than  quiet  ? I 
truly  prefer  peace,  and  dread  the  prosper- 
ous fortune  of  the  tyrant,  when  it  is  certain 
that  God  must  favour  those  who  resist, 
rather  than  those  who  commit  an  injury, 
those  who  defend  themselves,  rather  than 
those  who  attack  through  cupidity.  It  is 
not  a just  cause  which  impels  us  to  this 
war,  unless  the  desire  of  domination  be  a 
just  cause,  unless  the  crime  of  ambition  be 
an  excuse.  Paulus  Guinisius  has  taken 
part  against  us  in  this  war ; but  ought  the 
innocent  citizens  to  be  punished  tor  the 
crimes  of  a tyrant  whom  they  detest  ? If 
we  have  cause  of  indignation  against  him, 
ought  a whole  city  to  suffer  for  what  has 
been  done  by  a faction  P What  will  you 
have  to  answer  to  those  who  may  be  injured 
by  this  war,  without  having  ever  injured 
you  ? By  no  divine  or  human  law  are  we 
permitted  to  seize  what  belongs  to  another. 
There  is  a just  cause  when  we  have  to  defend 
our  country,  and  the  issue  of  such  wars  is 
generally  happy  ; but  unjust  wars  are  rarely 
crowned  with  victory.  Infamy  and  hatred 
follow  them.  Therefore,  l exhort  you  not 
to  heed  the  counsels  of  those  who  advise 
you  to  this  war,  merely  in  order  to  make 
their  profit  by  it,  and  who  care  not  who 
conquer,  so  that  it  he  protracted,  that  they 
may  the  longer  receive  pay.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  abstain  from  unjust  arms, 
and  that  we  should  rather  for  sake  of  our 
own  honour,  endure  the  past  injuries  of  the 
tyrant,  with  an  equal  mind,  than  through 
vengeance  attack  an  innocent  and  deserving 
city.  I pray  God  to  inspire  you  with  that 
resolution,  which  may  conduce  to  the  honour 
and  safety  of  our  country.”* 

See  how  many  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion  are  here  appealed  to  before  senators; 
— the  need  of  interior  purity  in  political 
deliberations,  the  sin  of  wars  for  domination, 
the  necessity  for  determining  public  measures 
by  the  rule  of  pleasing  God,  the  good  of 
quiet  for  a people,  the  duty  of  a nation  to 
bear  with  the  injustice  of  any  enemy,  rather 
than  neglect  charity  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
infamy  of  disturbing  peace  between  Chris- 
tian states. 

* Porch  Bracriolini  Hist.  Lib.  rL  an.  Mur.  tom.  xx. 
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A RS,  however,  there  were  in 
ages  of  faith  reputed  just, 
of  which,  the  pacific  in 
this  world  of  cruelty  did 
not  complain;  they  may 
be  divided  into  distinct 
classes,  but  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient in  the  first  instance  to  investigate 
their  general  character  aud,  perhaps,  even 
those  who  turn  with  pain  and  shuddering 
from  all  ordinary  records  of  the  grating 
shock  of  wrathful  iron  anns,  will  stop  to  hear 
us  tell  with  what  pacific  thoughts  war  in  ages 
of  faith  was  begun,  carried  on,  and  finished. 

Wars  were  then  begun  by  careful  and 
solemn  scrutiny  of  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Marshal  Boucicaut, 
“ before  he  begins  a war,  he  considers  well 
whether  the  grounds  he  or  he  not  just  and 
sufficient.”*  Speaking  of  the  impiety  of 
the  Paduans  in  making  war  upon  Venice,  a 
contemporary  writer  observes,  “that  such 
discussions  should  not  he  committed  to 
artisans  and  mechanics,  or  consequently  to 
their  representatives,  who  only  look  to  their 
own  chances  of  gain,  hut  men  should  hear 
the  continent  and  sober,  who  are  not  quick 
to  determine  on  war  in  any  cause  ; knowing 
that  it  can  never  he  undertaken  with  integrity, 
unless  for  a great  and  just  cause. ”f 

“ We  earnestly  intreat  the  royal  majesty,” 
says  the  Abbot  Suger,  in  his  letter  to  King 
Louis,  “not  to  make  war  rashly  against  the 
count  of  Anjou,  whom  you  have  made  duke 
of  Normandy,  without  first  taking  counsel 
from  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  or  the 
chief  men  of  the  state ; for  if  you  do  any 
think  hastily,  you  cannot  afterwards  escape 
from  it  with  honour,  or  perfect  it  without 
great  labour.  But  since  you  have  convoked 
your  men  for  this  purpose,  let  there  be  delay 
until  you  hear  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
sworn  to  advise  and  assist  you  with  all  their 
strength.”};  The  advice  of  such  counsellors 

* Le  Livie  des  Faicta  du  M.  de  Boucic.  p. 
iv.  4. 

f Ferreti  Vicentini  Hist  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It 
Script  ix. 

1 SuRerii  Epist  cl.  ap.  Duchesne,  tom.  iv. 


would  resemble  that  ascribed  to  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  in  these  words : “ the  prince  onght 
to  have  peace  with  all  foreign  nations,  far 
and  near ; nor  ever  ought  he  to  make  war, 
not  even  when  they  provoke  it,  unless  through 
necessity,  and  for  some  very  arduous  cause. 
He  ought  carefully  to  consider  what  are  the 
evils  of  war,  what  perils  to  the  republic, 
what  troubles  of  minds,  what  oppressions  of 
the  poor,  what  destruction  of  goods,  devas- 
tation of  vines  and  corn,  conflagration  of 
towns,  slaughter  of  men,  rancour  and  en- 
mities in  future,  and  the  loss  of  innumerable 
souls.”*  “ Peace  should  result  from  the 
will,  war  from  necessity,”  says  St.  Augustin. f 
Such  were  the  principles.  The  necessity, 
however,  might  arise,  and  accordingly,  as 
the  school  remarked,  Christianity  sanctions 
the  profession  of  arms.  When  our  Lord 
received  and  praised  the  centurion,  he  did 
not  require  him  to  abandon  it;J  nor  did 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  require  it  in 
Cornelius  after  he  had  baptized  him  ;§  nor 
did  the  Baptist,  who  instructed  soldiers,  con- 
demn their  profession. 1 1 “ Think  not,”  says 

St.  Augustin,  “ that  no  one  can  please  God 
who  ministers  with  arms  of  war.  They  were 
borne  by  that  centurion,  who  said  to  our 
Lord,  ‘non  sura  dignus.*  ” “Be  pacific  in 
war,  that  you  may  lead  those  whom  you 
attack,  by  conquering,  to  the  benefit  of 
peace,”  words  cited  by  Anselm,  of  Mantua, 
defending  Pope  St.  Gregory  VII.  against 
Guibert. 

“Battle  is  allowed  by  the  divine  law,” 
says  the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles,  “for 
battle,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is  a medicine, 
having  for  its  end  to  turn  dissensions  into 
peace.”  The  judgment  of  the  middle  ages, 
however,  was  not  calculated  to  make  men 
think  lightly  of  undertaking  war.  “ If  a 
man  die  in  battle  for  the  church,”  says  the 
same  authority,  “and  is  not  otherwise  in 
mortal  sin ; or  if  he  die  in  battle,  in  any 
just  war,  he  is  saved ; but  if  it  be  in  an  un- 
just quarrel,  he  is  in  the  way  of  damnation 

• Spec.  Mor.  f Epist.  207. 

% Matt.  viii.  3.  $ Acts  x.  1. 

j|  Luke  iii.  14. 
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| and  goes  to  hell.  Men  of  arms  are  not 
{ necessarily  enemies  of  God,  for  by  good 
works,  maintaining  just  causes,  they  may 
acqnire  the  love  of  God.**  So  also  Caesar 
of  Heisterbach  says,  “If  men  fall  in  a just 
war,  or  in  defence  of  their  country,  no  evil 
then  befals  them/’*  “ Not  every  aggression 
: of  war,”  says  Gilles  of  Rome,  “but  only 
, just  war  makes  men  brave/’f  But  no  one 
I was  suffered  to  deceive  himself  on  this  point, 
i “ Some  excuse  their  homicides  in  the  late 
war  of  princes/'  says  the  Penitential  of 
t Raban  Maur,  “as  not  being  voluntary, 
j because  they  were  committed  by  order  of 
I their  princes,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
judgment  of  God ; but  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  desire  to  defend  this  nefarious 
slaughter,  to  consider  whether  in  the  eyes  of 
God  they  can  be  excused  as  innocent,  who 
through  avarice,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evils, 
and  compared  to  the  service  of  idols,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  favour  of  their  temporal 
lords,  despised  the  eternal  Lord,  and  dis- 
| regardinghiscommandments,  not  by  accident, 

I bat  with  full  intention,  committed  homicide. 
Therefore,  they  must  see  whether  by  chance 
they  may  not  be  in  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  the  prophet  said,  ‘Woe  to  you  who 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  light  darkness, 
and  darkness  light,  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet 
bitter.’  He  who  expects  pardon  from  God, 

| without  doing  condign  penance  for  evil  works, 
is  an  erring  penitent ; and  if  he  hasten  to 
deceive  others,  he  is  bound  by  a double  evil. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  him  who  endeavours  to 
| subvert  the  tranquillity  of  Christian  peace, 
and  him  who  contends  with  arms  to  defend 
, equity  against  iniquity,  of  which  many  ex- 
amples are  found  under  the  old  law,  and 
under  the  new  testament,  which  can  teach 
usvhatweare  to  think  of  such  contention/’^ 
What  then  were  the  legitimate  causes  of 
On  this  point  there  was  no  want  of 
instruction.  “ An  army  is  constituted,”  says 
Dionysins  the  Carthusian,  “ to  defend  the 
country  from  external  enemies,  and  from 
those  who  would  cause  internal  seditions, 
« from  those  who  would  oppress  the  weak 
and  the  poor.”§  Hence,  as  De  Bonald 
| obaerves,  “ the  military  service  of  nobility 

I*»*  that  on  horseback,  as  being  more  defen- 
sive than  offensive  : society  in  ages  of  faith 
W to  preserve  what  was  its  own,  not  to 
c*fcndit”|  The  preference  for  a force  of 

* nh*t  Mine.  Lib.  xii.  15. 
t £gid.  Rom.  de  Regixn.  Prin.  ii.  1.  9. 
t Pcenit  Rhabani,  4.  ap.  Canis.  Lect-  Antiq. 

I * De  Vita  et  Regim.  Pnn.  iii.  31. 
j I Legiriat  Prim,  it  4. 
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cavalry  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  to 
indicate  an  unstable  and  effeminate  charac- 
ter. An  infantry,  in  fact,  as  an  instrument 
of  aggression,  has  always  been  the  force  of 
democratic  or  despotic  states;  whereas  a 
cavalry  by  the  nature  of  its  composition, 
is  chiefly  available  in  the  defence  of 
domestic  hearths.  The  Romans,  with 
their  invincible  infantry,  invaded  all  na- 
tions who  had  only  infantry  to  oppose  to 
them  ; and  they  found  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  their  progress  in  the  Parthian 
cavalry.*  An  infantry,  therefore,  unless 
under  the  strong  control  of  a public  sense 
of  religious  obligations,  is  a source  of 
danger  for  mankind,  as  was  seen  in  late 
times,  as  soon  as  the  old  pagan  spirit  had 
gained  the  ascendancy. 

That  a war  should  be  lawful,  St.  Thomas 
requires  three  things  : the  authority  of  the 
prince  of  the  state,  a just  cause,  and  a right 
intention  in  the  combatants,  that  they  have 
in  view  the  public  good,  or  the  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  some  other  just 
cause.  Therefore,  the  desire  of  injuring  or 
of  avenging,  or  the  lust  of  rule,  or  the  dis- 
position to  rebel,  must  be  absent  from  the 
mind.  “Ambition  and  avarice,”  says 
Dionysius,  “ easily  grow  upon  men,  unless 
they  be  extirpated  by  the  fear  and  love  of 
God  ; and  domination  is  ineffably  perilous. 
Therefore,  wise  princes  will  never  seek  to 
extend  their  territories,  knowing  the  con- 
sequent responsibility.  They  will  remem- 
ber that,  whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
spiritual  love  of  God  and  their  neighbour, 
is  mortal  sin,  and,  therefore,  they  will 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  that  tremendous 
judgment  which  awaits  all  those  who  at- 
tack the  dominions  of  other  princes,  and 
disturb  the  people  committed  to  them,  and 
afflict  the  poor.  Consequently,  before  a 
war  a prince  will  diligently  inquire  from 
men  who  fear  God,  whether  there  be  cer- 
tainly a just  and  sufficient  cause/’t  “The 
king  who  undertakes  a war,”  says  another 
guide,  “ ought  not  to  confide  in  material 
force,  as  in  the  power  of  a great  army,  but 
in  God ; and  he  ought  to  begin  by  good 
counsel ; for  sense  is  better  than  force.  ”J 
Guy  de  Bremen  spoke  the  general  senti- 
ment of  these  ages  when,  in  reply  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  asked  him,  what 
he  thought  should  be  done  with  the  hos- 
tages of  Liege,  which  some  proposed  to  put 
to  death,  he  said,.  “ My  lord,  I think  that 

• Lcgislat  Prim.  ii.  4. 

t De  Vit.  et  Reg.  Prin.  iii.  36. 

{ Le  Livre  de  Pierre  Salmon,  38. 
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above  all  things  we  must  have  God  on  our 
side,  and,  therefore,  we  must  deliver  them.” 
So  Guillaume  des  Barres  said  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus before  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  “Dieu 
tous  aidera,  car  vous  aves  droit  en  ceste 
besoingne.”  And  the  Norman  knights  at 
Melfi  replied  to  the  herald  of  the  Greeks, 
“We  confide  more  in  the  mercy  of  God 
than  in  the  multitude  of  our  men.”  Mur- 
chardt,  king  of  Leinster,  hearing  of  King 
William ’8  threat  to  make  a bridge  of  ships 
wherewith  to  invade  Ireland,  asked  of  the 
reporter,  after  a long  pause,  “Hath  the 
king  added  to  his  threats,  'If  it  please 
God?’”  “No,”  was  the  reply.  “Then,” 
said  he,  “I  fear  not  his  coming.” 

The  cause  of  war  being  proved  just,  we 
find  that  it  was  undertaken  with  every  de- 
monstration of  loving  peace,  and  hating 
war.  “ Kings  and  princes  before  making 
war,”  says  Dionysius,  “ are  bound  to  con- 
fession.”* And  King  Henry  with  our  poet 
says,  “ Let  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth 
out  of  his  conscience:”  that  is,  they  were 
to  begin  in  charity  with  God  and  man. 
Solemn  and  significant  customs  prevailed 
to  express  this.  Such  was  that  visit  to 
some  holy  convent  before  a war,  to  take 
leave  of  the  martyrs  there  enshrined,  and 
receive  its  pacific  banner,  to  be  borne  as  a 
pledge  that  the  conscience  was  at  peace 
with  God.  Louis-le-gros  was  a valiant 
king,  yet  when  he  went  to  take  up  the 
peaceful  oriflamb  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis 
previous  to  hostilities,  he  was  seen  to  weep ; 
and  when  the  emperor  retreated  without  a 
battle,  intimidated  by  the  preparations  of 
the  French,  the  king  rejoiced  more  than  if 
he  had  gained  a great  victory,  and  carried 
on  his  own  shoulders  in  procession  the  re- 
liquaries of  the  abbey,  shedding  abundant 
tears.!  The  sobs  and  groans  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus before  the  martyrs,  when  he  was  to  re- 
ceive the  oriflamb,  are  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  great  official  history  of  the  chronicles 
of  St.  Denis. J “The  cause,  however,  being 
just,  the  prince,”  says  Dionysius,  “not 
proudly  trusting  in  himself,  may  go  forth 
to  battle  with  magnanimity,  that  is,  with 
cheerfulness  and  delectation  to  fight ; for 
to  contend  and  die  for  justice  is  meritorious 
of  eternal  ,life.”§  Hence,  the  principle  of 
all  chivalry,  according  to  the  language  of 
Provence,  was  what  was  termed  joy  ; which 
meant  a generous  magnanimity,  enabling 
the  soul  to  rise  superior  to  all  the  miseries 

* De  Vita  Militari,  3. 

t Hist,  de  Suger,  iv.  280. 

1 Ad.  an.  1190.  ( De  Vit.  et.  Reg.p.  iii.  38. 


and  vices  of  the  world:  and  thus  in  the 
Spanish  code  joy  is  prescribed  as  a duty  tar 
knights,  which  explains  the  Italian  word 
“un  tristo”  to  signify  a wicked  man.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  sword  of  Charlemagne 
was  called  “joyeuse.”*  Accordingly  we 
behold  such  warriors  receiving  on  their 
departure  the  benediction  of  the  sons  of 
peace,  whose  impressions  on  those  occasions 
are  so  beautifully  described  by  the  poet 
who  represents  the  old  monk  after  the  em- 
barkation of  Bruce. 


“ As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew, 

He  turn'd,  his  blessings  to  renew ; 
Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 
Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower. 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour." 


With  this  prudent,  just,  and  in  desire 
peaceful  commencement,  the  conduct  of 
war  was  strictly  to  correspond ; and  here  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  pacific  spirit 
evinced  by  Constantine  to  the  soldiers  taken 
in  war  was  a new  feature  in  military  history.! 
“ The  prince  and  his  army,”  says  Dionysius, 
“before  and  during  a just  war,  must  be  in 
charity,  and  for  this  end  they  should  have 
cordial  contrition  for  their  sins,  and  go  to 
confession,  and  then  they  may  go  securely 
to  battle,  having  a right  intention,  viz.  to 
fight  for  the  common  good,  to  please  God, 
and  to  be  remunerated  by  Him,  all  which 
motives  are  necessary  to  soldiers,  for  other- 
wise they  would  be  in  mortal  sin.  In 
battle  they  must,  above  all  things,  take 
care,  lest  they  should  feel  any  envy  against 
their  adversaries ; for  if  they  were  to  admit 
such  passions,  they  would  sin  mortally,  and 
be  eternally  damned  if  they  should  be 
slain.”*  “Every  Christian,”  he  says,  “is 
bound  to  love  with  a true  and  spiritual 
love  every  man  living  in  this  world  ; that 
is,  to  wish  their  eternal  salvation.  There- 
fore, the  prince  and  his  army,  when  shout 
to  engage  in  battle,  ought  on  no  account 
to  cease  from  this  spiritual  love  of  their 
enemies,  whatever  they  may  have  clone, 
otherwise  they  would  be  fighting  in  mortal 
sin.  Thus  Charlemagne,  while  fighting 
against  the  pagans,”  that  is,  defending 
Christian  peace  against  them,  “loved  them, 
and  sought  their  conversion,  as  did  Oger, 
when  combating  the  Danes. ”§  In  his 
treatise  on  the  military  life  he  speaks  thus: 
“Vegetius  says,  that  a general  should 


• Ampere,  de  la  Chevalerie. 

+ Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  ii.  13. 
X De  Vit  et  Reg.  Prin.  iii.  39. 
$ Id.  iii.  42. 
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j,  endeavour  to  sow  discord  amongst  his 
i tnemies;  but  this  does  not  seem  lawful 
f|  to  Christians,  for  it  is  contrary  to  charity  ; 

I *nd  it  is  a perilous  thing  for  a man  to  act 
| so,  especially  when  in  such  danger  of  death, 
j Moreover,  Vegetius  says,  that  a general 
before  a battle  ought  to  excite  his  soldiers 
to  a hatred  of  the  enemy  by  representing 
! ill  that  they  have  done  against  them  ; but 
I this  again  is  unlawful  for  Christians,  who 
we  bound  to  desire  the  eternal  salvation 
j of  their  adversaries,  and  to  love  in  them 
! every  thing  but  what  is  opposed  to  justice 
j and  to  peace.”*  These  were  not  the  specu- 
lations of  a recluse  unrealized  in  the  mili- 
i|  taiy  profession,  or  in  the  deeds  of  princes. 

That  absence  of  hatred  in  the  midst  of 
1 battles,  that  forgetfulness  of  self,  that 
direction  of  the  intention — all  these  Chris- 
tian virtues  which  he  requires  were 
knightly  and  kingly  qualities,  the  exis- 
tence and  exercise  of  which  are  incontro- 
vertible facts  of  history.  The  designation 
of  Bologna  in  mysterious  lore,  “ Pia  civitas 
I in  bello,”  was  not  the  exclusive  merit  of 
1 one  state.  Our  Henry  III.  had  many 
. wars  with  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  “yet,” 
says  an  historian,  “they  never  broke  in 
upon  the  Gospel  as  to  brotherly  love.  And, 

J though  King  Lonis,  by  the  great  advan- 
i!  tage  he  had  over  King  Henry,  often  obliged 
him  to  make  submissions,  (a  thing  not 
very  agreeable  to  persons  exalted  in  power,) 
j jet  this  was  so  far  from  exasperating  the 
Utter,  that,  in  any  other  matter  not  re- 
garding the  point  in  debate,  Louis  was  the 
great  friend  and  adviser  to  whom  he  applied 
himself.”  Now  to  observe  how  soldiers  in 
the  very  battle  acted,  let  us  hear  Orderic 
Yitalis : “King  William  penetrated  into 
France  as  far  as  Pontoise,  and  with  a great 
*nny  laid  siege  to  Chaumont,  ordering  his 
steel-clad  soldiers  to  carry  it  by  assault. 
The  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  place  defended 
their  fortifications  with  vigour,  and  did  not 
Use  sight  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  duties  of  humanity.  They  spared 
*ith  care  and  goodness  the  persons  of 
the  assailants,  and  directed  all  the  fury  of 
their  anger  against  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 
*f  which  they  killed  more  than  700 ; so 
that  many  knights  who  had  crossed  the 
Fpte  gloriously  on  foaming  chargers  were 
i obliged  to  return  on  foot  with  their  king.” 
On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Gaultier 
Haimeri,  besieged  in  the  citidai  of 
*Uns  by  Helie  and  Foulques,  count  of 
I after  some  days,  proposing  a truce, 


spoke  as  follows  to  Helie,  who  had  permis- 
sion from  them  to  approach  safely  as  often 
as  he  chose,  clad  in  white : “We  keep  this 
citadel,”  said  they,  “which  our  master 
confided  to  us,  well  provisioned,  and  we 
fear  neither  you  nor  your  machines.  We 
can  hit  you  with  our  arrows  and  stones, 
because,  being  on  this  high  tower,  we  are 
so  much  above  you,  but,  through  fear  of 
God,  and  through  friendship  for  you,  we 
spare  you.”*  The  public  opinion  in  the 
middle  ages  agreed  with  the  sentence  of 
Cervantes,  “ The  most  honourable  victories 
are  those  which  are  the  least  bloody.” 
“Truly,”  says  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
writing  to  Don  Inigo  de  Velasquez,  Con- 
stable of  Castille,  “ I find  no  greater  victory 
than  that  which  is  gained  without  effusion 
of  blood.  Believe  me,  Seigneur  Constable, 
clemency  and  piety  never  broke  a lance  in 
war  but  a sanguinary  captain  is  either 
slain  or  sold.”  We  are  told  with  surprise 
that  the  war  song  of  the  Spaniards,  who  in 
our  age  have  been  compelled  to  arm  in 
defence  of  their  country,  might  be  taken 
for  a hymn  to  peace. 

“ Viva  la  paz  l viva  Turnon  ! 

Viva  la  paz  y Don  Carlos  Borbon  !”♦ 

In  this  respect  the  soldiers  of  Zumalacar- 
regui  only  evinced  the  desire  vfhich  was 
formerly  evinced  in  all  just  wars.  One 
might  take  for  a monastic  chaunt,  invoking 
rest  and  security,  the  rhythm  that  used  to 
be  sung  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
city  of  Modena  about  the  year  924,  when 
the  Hungarians  invaded  Italy: — 

“ O tu  qui  8erras  arm  is  ista  mcenia, 

Noli  dormire,  moneo,  sed  vigila. 

Nos  adoremus  celsa  Christi  numina, 

Illi  canora  demus  nostra  jubila. 
lllius  magnA  fisi  sub  custodiA, 

H®c  vigilantes  jubilemus  carmina. 

Divina,  mundi  Rex  Christe,  cuatodia, 

Sub  tuA  serva  hsc  castra  vigil  iA. 

Tu  murus  tuis  sis  inexpugnabilis, 

Sis  inimicis  hostis  tu  terribilis. 

Te  vigilante,  nulla  nocet  fortia, 

Qui  cuncta  fugas  procul  anna  bellica. 

Tu  cinge  hsc  nostra,  Christe,  muniminm, 
Defendens  ea  tua  foiti  lancea. 

Sancta  Maria,  mater  Christi  splendida, 

Hsc  cum  Johanne,  Theotocos,  impetra. 
Fortia  juventus,  virtus  audax  bellica, 

Vestra  per  muros  audiantur  carmina: 

Et  sit  in  armis  alteroa  vigilia, 

Ne  fraus  hostilis  hsc  inv&dat  moenia. 
Resultet  Echo  comes : eja  vigila. 

Per  muros  eja  dicat  Echo,  vigila.”! 


* Lib  x.  t Henningsen’s  Campaign, 
t Mur&tori  Antiq.  Ital.  xl. 
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“The  Paduans,”  says  an  ancient  historian, 
“becoming  effeminate  through  riches  and 
luxury,  began  to  seek  aggrandizement  and 
glory,  and  hence,  uiyustly  took  up  arms 
against  the  Venetians,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  showed  admirable  forbearance 
and  a strong  desire  of  peace.  To  their 
first  outrages  upon  the  borders,  the  Vene- 
tians replied  by  calm  remonstrances  ; but 
their  embassadors  were  sent  back  with 
insult  Nevertheless,  the  senators,  without 
being  moved  by  the  furious  words  of  the 
Paduans,  sent  other  embassadors,  who 
spoke  these  words,  ‘ It  is  not  right  to  lay 
stress  on  doubtful  things  until  they  have 
been  justly  discussed,  lest  perchance,  a 
little  matter  should  grow  into  a great  con- 
troversy ; therefore,  excellent  men,  whom 
the  immense  ambition  of  novelty  torments, 
avoid  doubtful  cases  of  war,  lest  through 
the  pride  of  prosperity  you  should  have 
God  against  you.  Suffer  us  to  live  quietly, 
and  to  use  without  molestation  what  was 
conceded  to  us  of  old  by  your  authority.’ 
The  Paduans  remaining  obstinate,  and 
both  sides  being  prepared  to  use  force, 
Peter  Gradonicus  the  doge  sent  letters 
secretly  to  apprise  the  Paduans  of  the  very 
day  in  which  he  intended  to  invade  their 
territories,  which  he  did  in  hopes  of  deter- 
ring them,  but  in  vain,  for  they  resisted 
to  their  own  discomfiture.”*  Let  us  hear 
the  great  manual  of  warriors  in  the  middle 
ages  to  remark  what  peace  was  provided 
for  multitudes  even  amidst  the  calamities 
of  war.  “ If  the  king  of  France  be  at  war 
with  the  king  of  England,”  says  the  Tree 
of  Battles,  “and  there  should  come  a 
student  from  London  to  Paris  to  study  and 
take  degrees,  can  he  be  made  prisoner? 
I answer,  certainly  not ; for  the  law  gives 
express  privilege  to  scholars,  and  forbids 
any  grief  or  displeasure  to  them,  command- 
ing on  the  contrary,  that  all  honours  and 
reverence  should  be  shown  to  them  ; for  it 
would  be  discourteous  and  outrageous  to 
do  displeasure  or  villany  to  a scholar  who 
comes  from  far  and  strange  countries,  leav- 
ing relations,  friends,  so  many  delights  and 
worldly  pleasures,  in  order  to  learn  science ; 
and  it  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman  to  do 
them  any  outrage,  seeing  that  they  are 
thus  naked,  powerless,  far  from  their  own 
country  among  strangers.  The  servants 
of  scholars  should  be  similarly  exempt 
from  arrest.  If  an  Englishman  should 
come  to  Paris  to  see  his  son,  a student, 

* Ferreti  Vicentmi  Hist  ap.  Mar.  Rer.  It 
Script  ix. 


who  is  sick,  he  ought  not  to  be  made 
prisoner ; for  God  knows  if  a Frenchman 
had  a son  in  such  a predicament  in  Lon- 
don he  would  do  as  much  for  him,  and  we 
ought  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would 
not  have  others  do  to  us.  If  a father 
should  come  to  Paris  to  bring  clothes, 
books,  or  money  to  his  son,  he  ought  not 
to  be  made  prisoner,  nor  if  his  brother  or 
near  relation  should  come  to  the  scholar 
should  they  be  arrested.  A madman 
should  not  be  kept  prisoner,  for  he  is  to 
be  considered  as  no  ones  enemy.  An  old 
man  upon  hostile  territory,  having  strayed 
to  hear  mass  in  some  chapel,  should  be 
suffered  to  return  free,  as  should  also  & 
blind  man,  for  he  is  a privileged  person, 
and  a child,  for  he  is  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent, and  whoever  would  demand  ransom 
should  not  be  styled  a gentleman,  but  a 
robber.  Can  the  French  in  a just  war 
imprison  a bishop  or  abbot,  or  other  monk 
of  England?  I answer,  they  cannot,  for 
such  men  cannot  aid  their  seigneurs  in 
war.  Why  then  should  they  be  arrested  ? 
for  the  office  of  clergy  is  separate  from  all 
human  wars,  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
they  cannot  wear  arms,  so  that  it  would  be 
little  prowess  in  a Christian  to  assault 
or  imprison  them,  since  their  only  weapons 
are  tears,  and  business  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  the  people  of  God ; but  if 
any  clerk  should  go  of  his  own  accord  to 
war,  and  be  taken,  he  may  be  required  to 
pay  ransom ; or  if  a bishop  should  advise 
his  king  to  war,  and  afterwards  be  taken, 
he  may  be  required  to  pay  great  ransom 
and  penalty,  to  be  determined,  however, 
by  the  pope,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
exhorted  his  sovereign  to  live  peaceably, 
without  wishing  to  have  war  with  any  one. 
As  for  pilgrims  who  fatigue  their  bodies  in 
order  to  contemplate  and  revere  holy  places, 
or  saints  there,  these  are  under  the  special 
safeguard  of  the  holy  father  of  Rome,  and 
may  proceed  to  accomplish  their  vow  in 
any  country  throughout  Christendom  wher- 
ever their  devotion  may  lead  them.  Equally 
secure  are  they  in  war,  or  peace,  or  time 
of  truee,  and  in  this  all  laymen  have  the 
same  privilege  as  churchmen  ; and  this  is 
decreed  through  reverence  of  God  and  of 
his  saints,  whose  pilgrims  they  are ; and 
whoever  lays  a finger  on  them  goes  against 
the  ordinance  of  die  pope,  and  sins  mor- 
tally, and  incurs  excommunication : so  that 
the  richest  merchant  of  London  may  travel 
to  St  Denis  in  time  of  war  without  any 
safeguard  from  the  king  of  France.  Finally, 
all  labourers  may  securely  pursue  their 
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occupations  in  time  of  war  without  any 
molestation  to  themselves  or  to  their 
animals:  and  a man  of  arms  who  should 
touch  the  poor  unarmed  peasants  would 
be  not  a knight,  but  a wolf,  and  unworthy 
of  all  knighthood.  So  that,  in  short, 
bishops,  priests,  chaplains,  deacons,  and 
other  clerks,  mendicant  friars,  recluses, 
hermits,  pilgrims,  and  labourers,  are  at  all 
tunes  in  safety,  whether  it  be  war  or  peace, 
ind  need  no  safe  conduct”  Here  then 
we  see  how  many  of  the  pacific  were  par- 
tially exempt  from  the  consequences  of 
war;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  be- 
fore the  use  of  modem  inventions  the  cala- 
mity did  not  necessarily  fall  upon  all 
persons  within  its  reach : so  that  the  per- 
sons excepted  by  the  fathers  of  the  council 
of  Rheims  in  the  twelfth  century  could 
reckon  with  confidence  on  a real  positive 
result  They  said,  “Let  clerks,  monks, 
convertites,  strangers,  women,  and  those 
who  belong  to  them  in  their  company,  be 
in  perpetual  peace.  Let  flocks,  herds,  hus- 
' bandmen,  dressers  of  vines,  and  merchants 

Ibe  always  at  peace,  independently  of  what 
is  called  the  truce  of  God.”*  In  Switzer- 
land we  find  the  custom  noticed  of  giving 
previous  notice  before  commencing  war, 
and  of  publishing  the  laws  of  war.  The 
contending  powers  swear  through  their 
chiefs  to  plunder  or  bum  no  church,  to 
injure  do  woman,  or  child,  or  man  dedi- 
cated to  religion,  and  without  permission 
not  to  spoil  the  vanquished.!  The  virtues 
of  peace  were  not  suspended  in  time  of  war, 
hot  seemed  only  to  have  acquired  fresh 
ugour.  After  describing  the  ordinary  alms 
of  the  Paduans,  a writer  in  1330  adds, 

“ from  these  and  similar  works  of  piety  no 
adversity  of  wars,  no  rapacity  of  exactions 
withdraws  them,  unless  they  or  their 
churches  are  totally  despoiled.”!  Thus, 
in  1314,  amidst  the  desolation  of  war,  we 
find  the  chancellor  of  France,  John  de 
! Dormans,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  making  a 
I foundation  wholly  pacific  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  Soissons,  to  aid  the  college ' 
the  diooese.§  In  England,  during  the 
©we  warlike  reigns,  we  find  foundations  of 
peace  rising  up  every  where.  “ It  is  scarcely 
credible,”  says  one  historian,  “that  a 
aatwn  distracted  by  continual  wars  should 
gi*  so  much  attention  to  the  cause  of 
rthgioD  as  we  find  was  done  during  this 

* Ap-  llartene,  Vet.  Script/vii. 
t Ddefons  Von  Ant  Geschichte,  S.  Gall.  ii.  616. 
t Aao a.  Ticmens.  de  laudibus  Papitt,  15,  ap. 
M«r.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xi. 
k Hiatde  Somoqi,  ii.  234. 


reign  of  Stephen.”  Charity  burned  in  war 
itself ; for  nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  see  men  then  trusting  their  lives  to 
their  personal  foes  with  a confidence  of 
being  treated  as  brothers,  as  when  Paul 
Leca  was  delivered  by  his  mortal  enemy, 
Judicelli  Casamaciola,  when  he  fled  to  him 
from  the  Genoese,  as  is  related  by  Cyrnseus 
in  his  history  of  Corsica.*  With  respect 
to  men  who  were  personally  to  be  engaged 
in  wars,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  middle  ages  there  were  exemptions 
which  no  longer  prevail.  After  public 
penance  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  that  any  one  should  return  to  the 
military  profession,  as  Pope  St  Leo  de- 
clared to  Rusticus  of  Narbonne.  Here 
then  were  others  consigned  to  peace. 
Muratori  is  convinced  that  under  the  Lon- 
gobards,  even  in  times  of  war,  all  men  were 
not  obliged  to  serve  in  arms.  He  thinks 
it  certain  that  the  Longobard  kings  evinced 
moderation  in  the  choice  of  soldiers.  Under 
the  Carlovingians  the  exemptions  were 
more  difficult ; but  servants  and  men  who 
could  plead  poverty  were  excepted,  though 
the  former  were  enlisted  as  soldiers  by  the 
Visigoths.  In  1340,  the  custom  of  ex- 
empting all  but  such  as  were  hired  soldiers 
is  praised  as  among  the  laudable  institu- 
tions of  the  Viscontis.!  The  possessors  of 
ordinary  fiefs  as  Castellains  were  only 
bound  to  a service  of  forty,  or  at  most  of 
sixty  days.  Fiefs  of  knights  owed  only 
twenty,  and  those  of  halberts  only  ten 
days’  service.  One  effect  of  the  communes 
was,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  feudal 
lord  could  require  the  military  service  of 
any  inhabitant  unless  in  defence  of  the 
city.J  In  1315,  the  nobles  of  Champagne 
told  the  king  of  France  that  they  doubted 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  lead  them  to 
war  beyond  their  province.§  “The  serfs 
who  labour  in  the  fields  for  the  com  and 
vines  cannot  be  compelled  by  their  seig- 
neurs to  go  to  war,”  says  the  Tree  of 
Battles,  “for  they  must  not  be  subjected 
to  a new  servitude.”  In  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France  the  enrolment  of  soldiers 
was  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  only  for 
three  years.  The  mode  of  raising  recruits 
was  the  same  as  that  still  used  in  England  ; 
but  there  was  even  a difficulty  in  being 
received,  for  there  were  many  cases  of 
exception  in  favour  of  districts  and  em- 
ployments which  rendered  men  ineligi- 

* Ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xxiv. 

t Antiq.  It.  Dias.  xxvi. 

} Script.  Rer.  Franc,  tom.  xiii.  p.  480. 
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ble.* * * §  Revolutionary  wars  had  not  then  com- 
menced, when  men  of  arms  were  to  approach 
the  foot  of  the  altar  to  tear  away  the 
children  of  the  choir  for  conscripts.  “ If 
it  appear  strange,”  says  Stephen  Pasquier, 
“ that  in  our  time  a king  of  France  can 
hardly  raise  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  ancient  Gauls 
reckoned  their  armies  by  a hundred  or  two 
hundred  thousand,  I answer,  that  the 
cause  of  it  is  the  difference  of  police,  the 
one  teaching  principally  to  brandish  swords, 
and  the  other  to  manage  a pen ; for  as  our 
ancestors  marched  in  such  crowds  to  battle, 
so  our  kings  could  sooner  raise  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  of  literature  than  thirty 
thousand  men  of  arms.”!  In  the  cities  of 
the  middle  age  we  find  no  provision  made 
for  the  residence  of  armies  within  their 
walls.  The  evil  of  universal  soldiership, 
deplored  by  Cowper  was  unknown  in  ages 
of  faith ; and  he  might  well  deplore  the  in- 
novation ; for  “man,  associated  and  leagued 
with  man  by  regal  warrant,  or  swarming 
into  clans  beneath  one  head  for  purposes 
of  war,  becomes  a loathsome  body  most  at 
variance  with  all  moral  good.”  As  for 
men,  so  for  days  there  were  exemptions. 
“Battle  cannot  be  given  on  a festival,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  necessity.”  Such  was 
the  rule,!  though  St.  Thomas  extends 
these  so  as  almost  to  invalidate  it.  Philip 
Augustus  and  the  French  barons  were 
unwilling  to  fight  at  Bovines  on  a Sunday. 
“I  am  less  anxious  to  fight,”  said  the 
king,  “because  that  sacred  day  should  not 
behold  effusion  of  blood.”  At  the  Naves 
de  Tolosa  the  Sarassins  were  ready  to  fight 
on  Sunday,  but  the  king  of  Spain  was  un- 
willing through  reverence  for  the  holy  day. 
In  1288,  the  citizens  of  Cologne  sent  to 
their  enemies  to  say  that  they  would  give 
them  food  for  two  days  if,  for  the  honour 
of  God,  they  would  abstain  from  fighting 
on  the  next  Sunday,  and  for  the  sake  of 
His  mother  on  the  present  Saturday,  that 
they  might  celebrate  them  worthily ; which 
offer  was,  however,  rejected  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Henry,  count  of  Luczenburg,  who 
exclaimed,  “Alas!  we  are  not  to  have  a 
glorious  battle  this  day  on  account  of  a 
timorous  clergy.”  They  fought,  and  this 
count  was  slain.§  Philip  de  Valois  was 
disguaded  from  fighting  the  English  at 
Buironfosse  on  his  arrival,  because  it  was 

• Monteil,  Hist  des  Franqais,  vii.  93. 

+ Recherches  de  la  Franc,  i.  c.  3. 

% L’Arbre  des  Batailles. 

§ Gesta  Bald,  de  hucsenburg,  ap.  Baluze, 
Miscel.  i. 


Friday.*  The  truce  of  God  was,  therefore, 
founded  on  a general  sense  of  the  duty  of 
sanctifying  many  days.  But,  at  length, 
the  force  must  be  exercised.  Let  us  see 
with  what  spirit  it  was  animated.  The 
laws,  and  duties,  and  reasons  of  war  were 
treated  on  in  the  middle  ages,  as  Grotius 
remarks,  by  those  who  made  sums  of  cases 
of  conscience.!  At  the  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  these  ancient 
guides  were  of  course  abandoned ; and 
certainly,  from  that  epoch  the  consciences 
of  men  seemed  to  be  but  little  concerned 
in  any  question  of  military  operations.  To 
explain  his  motive  in  w riting,  Grotius  says, 
“I  saw  through  the  Christian  world  a 
shameless  license  of  making  war;  for  trivial 
or  no  causes  men  running  to  arms,  and 
then  showing  no  reverence  of  divine  or 
human  law,  but,  as  if  by  edict,  committing 
every  kind  of  wickedness  with  fury.”J  His 
own  work,  however,  in  many  points,  pre- 
sents a contrast  to  the  scholastic  treatises. 
Contrary  to  their  sentence,  he  decides  that 
an  innocent  citizen  may  be  given  up  to 
destruction  to  save  a city  when  a superior 
force  requires  it  ;§  while  they  had  provided 
even  for  the  deliverance  of  the  state,  in 
such  a case,  saving  its  honour,  by  teaching 
that  the  innocent  citizen  ought  to  give 
himself  up  rather  than  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country.  Again,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  plunder  and  violation  of 
churches  is  lawful  in  war,  supporting  his 
opinion  by  heathen  testimonies  ;J|  and 
speaking  of  some  most  atrocious  heathen 
laws  respecting  prisoners,  he  only  says,  “I 
do  not  dare  without  distinction  to  approve 
of  them . ”U  Towards  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  however,  some  works  appeared  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject.  It  was  by  order  of 
King  Charles  V.  that  the  Prior  Honore 
Bonnor  wrote,  under  the  title  of  L’Arbre 
des  Batailles,  the  first  treatise  on  peace 
and  war.  The  Rosier  des  Gueires  was 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  Still 
the  schoolmen  were  the  chief  authorities. 
The  blessed  doctor,  to  explain  his  having 
taught  the  art  of  war,  concludes  with  these 
words,  “ Supposing,  therefore,  that  kings 
and  princes  have  a just  war,  and  that  their 
enemies  unjustly  disturb  the  peace  and 
common  good,  it  is  not  inconvenient  to 
teach  them  all  kinds  of  warfare,  and  all 
ways  by  which  they  can  conquer  their 
enemies,  all  which  they  should  ordain  to 

* Chroniques  de  St  Denis,  1339. 
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the  common  good  and  peace  of  the  citizens ; 
for  if  their  intention  be  so  directed,  they 
will  deserve  that  eternal  peace  in  which  is 
the  supreme  rest  which  God,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever  and  ever,  has  promised  to  his 
faithful/’*  In  this  very  art  itself,  as  taught 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  influence  of  pacific 
thoughts  can  be  traced  opposing  irrational 
fury  and  the  reckless  destruction  of  human 
lifo.  Soldiers  were  excited  to  combat,  not 
like  animals,  by  noise  and  instruments  of 
Turkish  invention  to  act  upon  the  organs 
of  sensation,  but  as  men  under  the  control 
of  conscience,  by  eloquence  and  poetry ; 
for  valour  was  to  be  grounded  upon  reason 
and  the  result  of  calm  resolution.  “ The 
general,”  says  Dionysius,  “should  en- 
courage his  soldiers  before  the  battle  with 
magnanimous  words,  full  of  divine  hope,  as 
did  Charlemagne,  Roland,  Oliver,  Guiliel- 
mus.  Oger,  and  others.”!  Such  were  those 
of  the  prayer  offered  aloud  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus before  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  and  those 
which  he  addressed  to  his  army,  saying, 
Our  trust  is  in  God.  Otho  and  his  host,  as 
enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  Church,  lie 
under  the  pope’s  ban.  The  tears  of  the 
poor,  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  the  sighs 
of  the  monks  rise  against  them.  We,  though 
I sinners,  are  in  the  communion  of  the 
i church:  we  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
clergy,  and,  therefore,  we  believe  that  God 
will  give  us  victory.”  The  reproach  of 
Achilles  to  iEneas,  “you  who  threaten 
eboma(**>l  could  hardly  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a general  of  the  Catholic  school. 
Charles  and  Louis  before  the  battle  of 
Fontanet,  after  representing  to  Lothaire 
I the  horror  of  the  intended  battle,  and  their 
ardent  desire  to  avoid  it,  proposed  to  pre- 
pare for  it  by  fasting.  It  was  the  ancient 
custom  for  combatants  to  go  to  confession, 
and  receive  their  Saviour  before  going  to 
battle.  After  becoming  obsolete  it  again 
revived,  and  continued  through  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  historians  of  the  battle  of  Bouvines 
and  of  the  crusades.  As  Scipio  used  to 
lead  philosophers  and  poets  in  his  expe- 
ditions, lest  he  should  be  influenced  more 
by  popular  opinion  than  by  virtue  ;§  so  in 
the  Christian  camp  were  found  monks  and 
hslyilmoners,  whom  a sense  of  duty  brought 
to  dubious  verge  of  battle,  to  direct,  to 
Arieve,  and  to  console.  The  chaplains  of 
regiments  were  generally  Franciscans.||  On 

* Rom,  de  Region.  Prin.  iii.  p.  iii.  23. 
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the  manner  of  making  war  in  the  middle 
ages,  Muratori  treats.*  Not  every  mode 
was  then  deemed  just  If  the  old  knight 
described  in  Gyron  le  Courtois  were  now 
to  rise  up  and  repeat  his  question,  “ Com- 
ment sont  maintenant  les  chevaliers  qui 
se  deduysent  et  soulassent  en  la  mortelle 
chevalerie  ?”!  he  would  be  horror-struck 
by  the  information  that  would  be  given  to 
him  ; not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  hearing 
that  the  individual  is  now  regarded  only 
as  a cypher  in  the  account,  (though  remem- 
bering Richard  the  Lion-hearted’s  boast  in 
a letter  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  “with  a 
lance  we  prostrated  Matthew  de  Mont- 
morenci,”!  even  this  discovery  might  pain 
him,)  as  from  finding  that  encouragement 
was  given  to  a reckless  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  men,  and  that  all  scientific 
contrivances  for  effecting  it,  were  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  deemed  fair. 

In  the  second  Lateran  council  under 
Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1139,  the  use  of 
arrows  and  cross-bows  against  Christians 
was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  anathema. 
The  words  of  the  29th  canon  are,  “ artem 
autem  illam  mortiferam  et  Deo  odibilem 
Balli8tariorum  et  Sagittariorum  adversus 
Christianos  et  Catholicos,  exerceri  de  cetero 
sub  anathemate  prohibemus and  Mu- 
ratori proves,  that  the  prohibition  was 
intended  to  hold  equally,  whether  the  war 
were  just  or  unjust.  Until  that  time,  the 
Francs  in  battle  used  only  the  lance  and 
sword  ; but  when  they  returned  from  the 
crusades,  they  brought  back  with  them  the 
use  of  arrows  and  javelins,  and  other 
missiles,  against  which  the  Lateran  council 
raised  its  voice,  as  being  too  deadly.  That 
the  French  long  after  abstained  from  it  is 
clear  from  William  the  Briton,  who  describes 
the  war  of  Philip  Augustus  against  the 
count  of  Flanders,  in  1184;  for  he  says 
expressly,  “that  the  king  had  not  in  his 
whole  army  any  who  carried  such  weapons.” 
Yet  Muratori  proves  that  it  was  not  a 
novelty  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
so  that  the  fathers  only  sought  to  extirpate 
a usage  which  was  beginning  to  be  more 
prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the  commu- 
nication with  the  east.  The  bow  or  balista 
used  by  the  Saxons  had  fallen  into  disuse 
in  England,  as  Grose  remarks,  till  revived 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  consequence 
of  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  it  was 
again  laid  aside  during  the  reigns  of  Stephen 
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and  Hemy  II.;  but  it  was  revived  by 
Richard  I.  in  his  wars  against  the  French, 
and  his  death  by  an  arrow  was  deemed  in 
consequence  a divine  judgment. 

Finally,  wars  were  terminated  with  a 
pacific  spirit,  as  even  material  monuments 
attest ; as  when  at  Bovines,  according  to 
the  general  custom,  a chapel  was  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  which  mass  was  ever 
afterwards  said  on  the  27th  of  July,  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain.  Sometimes 
even  retreats  for  the  pacific  arose  upon 
the  field,  as  at  Battle  in  Sussex,  where  a 
stately  abbey  marked  the  spot  where  Harold 
and  the  Saxons  fell  by  the  Norman  spear. 
Wars  were  terminated  with  humility  in 
the  conquerors,  and  without  malice  or 
envy  in  the  conquered.  In  1406,  on 
the  fall  of  Pisa,  Ginus  Capponius,  the 
Florentine,  spoke  in  these  terms  to  the 
vanquished.  “All  things  whatsoever  He 
wished  God  hath  done  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ; nor  is  it  for  us  to  know  why  God 
wisheth  this  or  that.  We  know  only  the  effect 
and  the  event,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
God  wished  the  Florentines  to  conquer  the 
Pisans;  which  whether  for  your  sins  or 
for  our  merits,  we  know  not,  God  knoweth 
it.  We  wish  to  keep  possession  of  your 
city,  merely  in  order  that  along  with  us 
you  may  have  rest  and  peace,  which  ex- 
perience shows  you  cannot  hope  for  while 
divided.  Nor  should  you  fear  our  domi- 
nation, for  the  Florentine  people  has  not 
wished  to  exercise  the  right  of  war,  but  to 
preserve  you  in  all  things.  Therefore,  your 
city  being  conquered  by  so  great  an  army 
has  sustained  no  injury ; nor  have  the 
conquerors  otherwise  behaved  than  as  the 
most  continent  of  Christian  men.  From 
such  a beginning  you  should  confide  in 
the  future.  Lay  aside  all  anger  and 
jealousy,  and  submit  to  what  God  has 
willed  ; and  we  have  often  seen  peace  and 
lasting  friendship,  follow  war.  The  fathers 
of  our  republic  have  decreed,  that  all  in- 
juries shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  hence- 
forth they  will  ever  salute  you  as  their 
children.”  Then  Bartholomew  Piombino 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  Pisans.  “The 
great  benignity  of  God  our  Saviour  hath 
appeared,  who  not  for  the  works  that  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  His  great 
mercy  has  saved  us.  These  words  should 
be  pronounced  with  a sincere  heart  by  all 
the  Pisans,  who  must  remember  that  when- 
ever we  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Florentines,  they  have  always  evinced 
towards  us  in  their  victory  not  only  kind- 
ness, but  a most  singular  love.  It  is  a 


great  thing  to  conquer  powerful  cities,  and 
great  and  rich  states ; but  to  temper  victory, 
and  preserve  the  conquered,  is  almost  a 
divine  virtue,  for  it  resembles  the  mercy  of 
our  Saviour,  who  forgave  his  enemies. 
Therefore,  we  all  return  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Florence,  and  if  any  should 
foment  discord,  we  denounce  them  as  im- 
pious ; for,  in  wishing  to  keep  what  you 
have  now  acquired,  you  only  do  what  we 
ourselves  would  have  done  if  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. We  hope  that  after  such 
grace,  the  Pisans  may  remain  ever  faithful 
and  affectionate  to  Florence.”* 

But  it  is  in  the  men  themselves  who 
were  employed  in  war,  that  we  have  the 
most  remarkable  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  love  of  peace.  We  must  now  consider, 
therefore,  what  wTas  the  ideal  and  reality 
respecting  the  profession  of  arms  in  ages 
of  faith.  The  change  in  the  military  cha- 
racter which  resulted  from  the  change  of 
religion,  or  from  the  loss  of  faith,  has  been 
often  remarked.  The  Catholic  Church 
formed  the  men  whom  we  shall  shortly  see, 
whose  souls  w ere  their  own,  while  monarchs 
had  their  duty;  Protestantism  made  cap- 
tains, brave,  indeed,  and  virtuous,  like  La 
Noue,  but  often  cruel  in  cold  blood,  and 
austere  less  in  manners  than  in  spirit.  It 
formed  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII., 
and  Frederick  It  is  to  a type  and  practice 
of  the  military  profession,  wholly  different 
from  theirs,  that  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention. 

“ Soldiers  are  instituted  for  this  end,” 
says  Alanus  de  Insulis,  “that  they  may 
defend  their  country  and  repel  from  the 
Church  the  injuries  of  the  violent.”!  Such 
was  the  definition  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  exercise  of  anus,  even  for  the  defence 
of  one  s country,  and  of  religion,  was  thought 
to  require  a religious  vocation,  without 
which,  it  was  not  lawful  to  draw  the  sword.§ 
“The  duty  of  a soldier,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, “ is  to  defend  the  church,  to  resist 
the  perfidious,  to  guard  the  poor  from  in- 
jury, to  pacify  the  province,  to  shed  his 
blood,  and  lay  down  his  life  for  his  brethren. 
The  sword  is  in  his  hand,  not  to  serve 
fury,  vanity,  avarice,  or  his  own  will,  but 
that  he  should  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
serve  the  public  good  ; and  this  is  also  the 
glory  of  the  saints  ; and  soldiers  doing 
this  are  holy,  and  promote  their  own  real 
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(dory,  by  seeking  in  all  things  the  glory  of 
God."*  Such  was  the  universal  doctrine. 
Michael  Savonarola,  writing  even  so  late 
as  in  1440,  has  only  praise  for  such  soldiers 
as  serve  from  a desire  to  defend  their 
country,  and  to  deliver  the  poor  and  weak, 

I who  are  no  small  part  of  their  country, 
from  oppression.”!  And  Don  Antonio  de 
1 Guevara,  in  his  letter  to  Don  Inigo  de 
1 Velasquez,  constable  of  Castille,  tells  him 
■ not  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  in 
1 war,  unless  those  who  conduct  it  are 
themselves  unspotted  ; so  that  Shakspeare 
| makes  our  Henry  the  Fifth  excuse  him- 
self by  a plea  which  the  school  had  judged 
unsound. 

| The  pacific  instructions  given  to  soldiers 
in  the  middle  ages,  disclose  a wonderful 
disparity  in  the  opinions  of  those  times 

I with  later.  “A  soldier,”  says  one  teacher 

I I of  the  duties  of  military  life,  “ must  always 
j pardon  offences  against  himself,  and  dis- 
regard personal  injuries,  and  aim  only  at 

I defending  the  general  good. “Soldiers,” 

I he  continues,  “ are  to  contend  for  justice, 

I and  to  be  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
resisting  the  enemies  of  the  common  good, 
i in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
; the  public  peace,  and  to  protect  the  weak 
and  miserable  ; therefore,  to  soldiers  must 
belong  an  especial  and  great  perfection  of 
charity:  and  if  slain  in  the  exercise  of 
such  duties,  they  are  counted  amongst 
1 martyrs,  as  was  shown  to  St.  Thomas  when 
he  desired  to  know  the  state  of  his  brother’s 
soul,  who  had  been  a great  baron,  and 
slain  in  the  defence  of  justice  and  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Church.  The  office  of  a 
soldier  consists  principally  in  the  exercise 
of  mercy,  for  it  is  his  office  to  protect  the 
poor,  and  all  weak,  wretched  persons  against 
oppressors,  and  to  resist  the  enemies  of 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare ; and 
«a  this  is  the  highest  charity,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  includes  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  religion.  ”§  Ratherius,  pre- 
ceptor to  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  speaks 
: u follows  : “ Do  you  wish  to  be  a Christian, 
j a good  Christian,  out  of  many  Christians, 
t tad  are  you  a soldier  ? Then  attend  to 
1 the  advice  of  St  John  the  Baptist  to  those 
of  your  profession.  But  if  you  cannot  get 
vagBS  for  militating,  then  gain  your  food 
n by  the  labour  of  your  hands,  and  fly  from 


plunder,  homicide,  and  sacrilege  ; for  the 
Lord  will  exercise  vengeance  on  all  who 
commit  such  things  ; and  think  not  to 
make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  such  in- 
justice, for  God  will  never  accept  your 
oblations,  if  made  from  the  spoils  of  the 
poor.”*  St.  Stephen,  of  Grandmont,  used 
to  give  this  counsel  to  soldiers.  “My 
brother,  if  you  wish,  you  may  gain  Christ, 
when  you  go  forth  to  plunder ; but  let  it 
be  the  constant  intention  of  your  heart, 
to  keep  a vow  in  this  manner : 0 my  God ! 
I am  going  thither  not  to  injure  another ; 
nay,  I consider  myself  on  this  expedition 
only  as  your  soldier,  seeking  to  save  all, 
companions  and  strangers.  Meanwhile, 
when  thus  compelled  by  your  earthly  lord 
to  join  these  parties,  hasten  on  as  if  you 
were  a plunderer,  and  cause  every  one  that 
you  see  to  fly,  or  if  they  must  be  taken  by 
some  one,  do  you  be  the  first  to  seize  them, 
in  order  that  afterwards  you  may  set  them 
free:  and  so  now  while  you  observe  this 
custom,  you  are  a monk  of  Christ  concealed 
under  a shield.”!  You  perceive  how  alive 
were  the  guides  of  these  ages  to  the  evils 
naturally  belonging  to  the  military  life, 
recognised  with  such  precision  by  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  as  when 
Plato  speaks  of  the  value  of  mercenaries 
without  approval, J and  Plautus  of  that 
Ephesian  hero: 

“Gloriosus,  impudens,  plenus  peijurii  atque 
adulterii.M§ 

What  is  singular  in  their  history,  is  the 
success  with  which  the  true  pacific  laboured 
to  counteract  them.  But  exist  they  did  in 
every  form,  from  that  of  the  “ cankers  of  a 
calm  world  and  a long  peace,”  to  that 
mentioned  by  St.  Bernard,  saying,  that 
“ while  men  usurp  glory  they  disturb  peace.” 
There  were  the  soldiers  of  our  Norman 
kings,  thus  described  by  Peter  of  Blois. 
“ They  are  nourished  in  delicacies,  and 
more  eager  for  plunder  than  for  fighting. 
When  they  return  from  an  expedition 
without  a scratch,  they  set-to  at  a drinking 
bout,  they  slander  innocent  men,  God’s 
servants,  comparing  their  wonderful  labour 
to  the  easy  life  of  priests.”  There  were 
the  “ Societies”  in  Italy:  there  were  the  Ri- 
bauds,  on  whom  the  crime  of  the  massacre 
at  Beziers  must  be  imputed,  as  appears 
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from  a poem  lately  published  by  Fauriel : 
there  were  men  like  the  soldiers  of  Caesar 
after  Pharsalia,  when  at  his  voice,  blind 
with  the  thirst  for  gold,  they  madly  pre- 
pared to  rush  over  the  dead  bodies,  and 
trample  on  the  mighty  dead:”* * * §  there  were 
others  like  those  whom  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  lately  witnessed,  who  thought  it  mat- 
tered little  to  the  fame  of  a soldier  whether 
he  fought  on  the  wrong  side  or  on  the 
right,  provided  they  fought  boldly  and 
received  their  pay.  There  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  heretic  Eccelino  de  Romana,  who 
evinced  a ferocity  unheard  of  in  Christian 
times,!  worthy  followers  of  that  monster 
whose  character  is  summed  up  by  the  monk 
of  Padua  in  these  few  words : “he  was  the 
enemy  of  peace,  and  alien  from  the  Catholic 
faith. But  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  church  and  the  friends  of  peace,  was 
conceived  and  realized  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  first  place  the  evil  was  denounced, 
so  that  ignorance  could  not  be  a plea. 
The  Catholic  religion  had  decided  that  no 
kind  of  life  was  more  flagitious  than  that 
of  men  who  militate  merely  for  pay,  without 
respect  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  to  whom, 
“ibi  fas  ubi  plurima  me#ces.”§  0 forbid 
it,  God,  would  be  theciy,  “that  in  a Chris- 
tian climate,  souls  refined  should  show  so 
heinous,  black,  obscene  a deed  !”  Hence, 
the  indignant  words  of  Godfrey,  when,  as 
conqueror,  he  refused  the  spoils : 

“ I set  no  rent  on  life,  no  price  on  blood ; 

I fight,  and  sell  not  war  for  gold  or  good.“[| 

“To  militate  is  not  a crime,  but  to 
militate  for  the  sake  of  booty  is  sin,”  say 
the  decrees  of  Ives  of  Chartres.U  “If  a man 
of  arms  goes  to  war  for  the  sake  of  pillage, 
can  he  demand  pay?  I reply  that  he 
cannot,”  says  the  author  of  the  Tree  of 
Battles  ; “ for  no  obligation  of  law  or  equity 
can  result  from  things  dishonest,  wicked, 
and  condemned.  Companies  who  go  to 
war  in  unjust  quarrels  without  a prince, 
like  those  who  do  not  know  why  they  are  in 
the  field,  are  enemies  of  God,  as  are  all  who 
pursue  wars  from  avarice,  to  gain  honours 
and  riches,  or  through  disobedience,  as 
when  subjects  are  proud  and  unwilling  to 
live  at  peace  with  rulers.  Can  a man  who 
goes  to  war  for  vain  glory,  demand  pay  ? 
Suppose  a knight,  wishing  to  show  his 
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valour,  attacks  a proud  knight,  who  wars 
against  some  lady  widow ; can  he  ask  pay? 
I answer  no ; for  I cannot  discover  in  what 
form  he  could  draw  up  his  petition.  He 
could  not  allege  a command,  nor  the  having 
rendered  her  a service,  since  his  chief 
motive  was  to  render  himself  a service  in 
demonstrating  his  valour  and  strength, 
which  he  has  done.  What  more  then  can 
he  ask  ? Certes  I know  not  how  he  could 
ask  pay.”  “ What  do  you  think  of  soldiers?” 
asks  the  disciple  in  a dialogue  ascribed  to 
St  Anselm.  The  master  replies,  “Few 
are  good  ; for  they  live  by  plunder,  whence 
they  purchase  lands  and  possessions ; and 
of  these  it  is  said,  Defecerunt  in  vanitate 
dies  eorum,  ideo  ira  Dei  ascendit  super 
eos.”* 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  denounce  the 
evil.  It  was  to  be  corrected,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  clergy  and  the  ministers  of 
peace  proceeded  to  accomplish  their  task. 
The  plan  may  have  been  suggested  by  an 
observation  likely  to  be  made  by  them, 
which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Tree  of 
Battles.  “ Through  many  motives  are  men 
valiant ; for  one  will  be  valiant  to  win  vain 
glory,  another  because  he  sees  the  brave 
honoured,  another  to  serve  his  seigneur, 
another  from  being  accustomed  to  wield 
arms,  another  from  having  good  armour, 
another  from  confidence  in  his  leader, 
another  merely  by  natural  fury,  another 
through  ignorance,  another  through  avarice, 
another  from  the  hope  which  he  has  in 
God.  Now  you  should  know  for  certain, 
that  among  all  these  men,  he  alone  is 
virtuous,  who  is  brave  through  right  know- 
ledge, and  from  a will  directed  to  justice.” 
In  these  words,  one  discovers  the  whole 
secret  of  that  chivalry  which  played  such 
a memorable  part  in  our  history. 

“ Chivalry,  in  its  first  development,”  as 
Fauriel  remarks  “was  an  attempt  by  the 
clergy,  to  reform  in  the  interests  of  religion 
and  society,  the  feudal  and  warlike  class.  ” 
The  council  of  Clermont,  in  1025,  after 
the  first  crusade,  decreed,  that  every  no- 
ble of  more  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
should  swear  before  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  defend  the  weak,  to  protect 
widows,  orphans,  women,  whether  married 
or  not,  and  travellers.  This  was  to  im- 
pose chivalry  on  all  through  charity;  and, 
in  fact,  chivalry  and  charity  were  to  be 
synonymous.  Chivalry,  never  exclusively 
aristocratic,  for  in  its  purest  age  it  re- 

* Elucidarii,  Lib.  ii.  18. 
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reived  recruits  from  the  popular  class,* 
was  an  institution  of  peace  ; to  protect  the 
victims  of  war,  and  to  obviate  by  indivi- 
dual exertions  its  necessity.  The  formula 
of  the  military  profession  delivered  in 
1*252,  at  Frankford,  to  William,  count  of 
Holland,  on  being  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  shows  its  religious  character. 

“ This  is  the  rule  of  the  military  life ; daily 
to  hear  the  celebration  of  our  Lord’s 
Passion,  to  deliver  the  holy  church  from  its 
oppressors,  to  protect  widows  and  orphans 
in  their  necessity,  to  avoid  unjust  wars, 
and  to  reject  iniquitous  stipends.  Such 
were  the  terms.  ”+  Knights  were  generally 
created  on  great  festivals,  in  order  that  the 
multitude  of  people  assembled,  might,  by 
j their  prayers  to  God,  obtain  graces  for 
> them  to  enter  well  upon  their  career. 

The  whole  of  the  ceremonial  bespeaks  the 
| object  to  which  it  was  directed  ; and  the 
H history  of  many  centuries  bears  witness  to 
n the  good  which  resulted.  On  the  defects 
r|  of  the  chivalrous  character  I had  occasion  to 
D speak  in  the  first  book ; upon  its  virtues  we 
H have  not  space  at  present  to  dilate.  Thedis- 
I sertation  of  Muratori  upon  the  institution 
of  knights  may  be  consulted-!  That  gene- 
rosity of  a Du  Guesclin  to  enemies,  which 
bo  endeared  him  to  them — that  love  and 
respect  evinced  for  each  other  by  men  who 
were  opposed  in  war,  as  when  the  English 
I lamented  his  death,  and  the  marquis  of 
j Pescara  that  of  Bayard — that  willingness 
j to  admit  the  merit  of  an  adversary,  as  w hen 
the  old  knight  in  the  Romance  of  Gyron 
le  Courtois,  declares  that  the  most  perfect 
I knight  he  has  ever  seen,  was  his  personal 
enemy,  for  whose  death  he  has  wept  and 
j mourned,  till  he  thought  he  should  have 
died,§  that  deep  consciousness  of  fulfilling 
a ministry  of  love  and  honour,  which 
e*ery  office  of  the  church  contributed  to 
strengthen  and  exalt-^-these  were  features 
of  the  military  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  fully  justified  the  remark  of 
Hon  Antonio  de  Guevara,  that  “to  be  a 
knight  and  to  be  a good  Christian,  are  two 
things  which  agree  very  well  together  in 
» 'he  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Believe 
! me.”  he  adds,  “ Seigneur,  heaven  is  filled 
with  knights,  and  hell  with  fools.”  The 
moances  of  chivalry,  as  Fauriel  remarks, 
are  in  one  sense  historic  sources,  inasmuch 
, « they  represent  an  entire  system  of  man- 
nas which  really  existed.||  The  Carlo- 

* Ampire  de  la  Chevalerie. 

t Ap.  Maltese,  Vet  Script,  tom.  v.  97. 

♦ Antiq.  Il  53.  $ F.  xciii. 


vingian  Romances,  which  are  still  for  the 
most  part  contained  in  old  manuscripts 
difficult  to  decypher,  represent  the  first 
age  of  chivalry  when  it  was  thoroughly 
religious.  Those  of  the  Round  Table  in- 
dicate an  alteration,  their  object  being  to 
magnify  love;  though  religion  still  occu- 
pied too  much  place  in  the  world,  not  to 
enter  into  them  of  necessity  as  an  acces- 
sary. In  many  of  these,  love  is  treated 
according  to  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
ideal,  free  from  sensuality,  and  offending 
not  marriage.  However,  the  champions 
of  peace  disappear  in  them,  to  make  room 
for  men  who  are  only  the  counterparts  of 
Achilles ; who  will  resign  treasures  with- 
out fighting  for  them,  but  who,  if  there  be 
an  attempt  to  touch  that  on  which  they 
have  set  their  heart,  will  resist  to  the  last, 
and  suffer  no  one  to  take  this  from  them. 
Thus  the  eternal  opposition  between  the 
priest  and  the  warrior,  was  only  silenced 
for  a time,  and  chivalry  itself  became  in 
opposition  to  the  church,  in  later  days, 
when  its  gallantry  predominated.  The 
distinction  between  the  chivalry  of  the 
Graal,  and  that  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
Round  Table,  will  explain  many  passages 
of  history  which  might  otherwise  lead  to 
misinterpretation  and  error.  Nevertheless, 
that  even  independent  of  the  chivalrous 
system,  a pacific  mind  had  characterized 
the  military  character  during  ages  of  faith 
from  the  beginning,  is  clear  from  innume- 
rable examples.  They  occur  early,  as  un- 
der the  old  civilization  in  St.  Victor,  the 
warrior  of  Marseilles,  and  St.  Martin,  and 
that  celebrated  conqueror  of  the  Goths, 
Narses,  who  never  gave  battle  without 
having  wept  the  night  before,  in  some 
church  into  which  he  had  retired.  Simi- 
larly among  the  barbarous  warriors,  on 
first  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
many  illustrious  instances  are  found.  Wit- 
ness the  noble  Ecdicius,  of  heroic  fame, 
who,  no  less  charitable  than  brave,  fed 
four  thousand  poor  during  a famine,  with 
the  produce  of  his  estates.*  Vectius  was 
another  of  these  soldiers.  “His  whole 
household,”  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
“ imitates  his  virtues.  Nothing  of  corrup- 
tion in  his  indulgence,  nothing  of  harsh- 
ness in  his  severity,  which  is  so  tempered 
as  to  be  melancholy  rather  than  sad.  He 
reads  the  holy  Scriptures  frequently,  above 
all  at  his  meals ; he  recites  the  Psalms 
often,  and  sings  them  oftener.  It  is  a kind 
of  life  quite  novel.  It  is  an  accompUjlMi 

• Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  ii.  24. 
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monk  under  the  tunic  of  a warrior.*’  Speak- 
ing of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  a true 
peace-maker,  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
say,  " he  was  greatly  renowned  for  his  vic- 
tories, and  for  his  works  of  mercy.”* 
William  of  Jumi&ge  describes  Drogon  de 
Coutances,  son  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville, 
as  eminent  for  Christian  sentiments,  as  well 
as  knightly  valour,  f We  6ndmany  soldiers 
praised  for  their  pacific  works.  Obizo,  that 
glorious  warrior  of  Brescia,  in  1 1 80,  whose 
chanties  and  gracious  acts  might  be  read  of 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Julia,  used  to  go  into 
the  woods  and  cut  down  timber,  and  carry 
it  on  his  shoulders  to  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.J  Speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  at  Blois,  Peter  of 
Blois  says,  “Gaufridus,  the  soldier,  though 
with  slender  means,  but  eminent  for  noble- 
ness of  soul  and  blood,  a most  faithful  imi- 
tator of  the  Samaritan  in  the  Gospel,  has 
shown  mercy  to  the  clergy  of  Blois,  whose 
sorrows  priests  and  levites  despised  in  pass- 
ing by.  His  name  shall  be  in  memory  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  his  house  shall 
inherit  a blessing  for  ever.”§  When  we 
see  men  building  churches,  it  is  as  natural 
to  conclude  that  they  loved  peace  as  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  pacific,  when  we  find 
them  devoted  to  gardening,  like  Girardot, 
who  after  being  a musketeer  of  Louis  XIV. 
conduced  so  greatly  to  the  advance  of  hor- 
ticultural science  in  France.  Bertrand,  born 
in  the  castle  of  Setio,  son  of  Raymund,  and 
of  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  sumamed  Cut-steel,  when  a soldier, 
sedulously  followed  the  manners  of  blessed 
Martin,  studying  by  every  mode  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  doing  no  evil  to  any 
one,  pious,  modest,  peaceable,  remote  from 
all  movement  of  anger,  provoking  no  one, 
despising  no  one,  so  that  he  was  loved  by 
noble  and  ignoble,  rich  and  poor.  ||  Another 
of  these  pacific  soldiers  was  blessed  Hugo 
de  Lacerta,  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  was 
afterwards  disciple  of  St.  Stephen  of  Grand- 
mont.  In  all  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  serve,  it  was  his  constant  resolu- 
tion to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God’s,  and  to  Caesar  those  which  are  Caesar’s. 
He  used  to  make  fly  those  whom  he  was 
unwilling  to  capture,  and  to  be  the  first  to 
seize  those  whom  others  would  have  cap- 
tured, in  order  that  he  might  dismiss  them 

• Ad.  An.  1031.  f Lib.  rii.  30. 

* Jacob.  M&lvecii  Chronic.  Brixianum,  Dist. 
vii.  65.  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script  t.  xiv. 

& Pet.  Bles.  Epist.  lxxrii. 

I Vita  St.  Bert  ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  vi. 


in  safety.*  The  reader  will  recognise  in 
this  description  the  attentive  scholar  of  St. 
Stephen,  whose  instructions  we  heard  above. 
Of  Henry,  mareschal  of  France,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus,  the  chronicles  of  St. 
Denis  say,  “that  he  was  a man  worthy  of 
praise  in  chivalry,  and  who,  above  all,  feared 
God.’f 

Over  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Castelleti  was 
an  inscription  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
John  Lemeingle,  marchal  de  Boucicaut,  who 
built  it ; and  in  this  there  was  express 
mention  of  his  love  of  peace : for  one  line 
was 

“ Trans  hominem  solers,  et  pacia  cultor  et  «quL**{ 

The  book  of  the  deeds  of  this  pacific  warrior, 
as  a true  picture  of  chivalrous  manners  down 
to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
possesses  a great  historical  importance.  Let 
us  hear  its  testimony.  One  great  object  of 
his  life  is  to  procure  peace  for  the  Church 
by  pacific  means ; “ for  in  matters  that  relate 
to  the  soul  and  conscience,  no  one  should  be 
constrained  by  force,  nor  ought  one  to  wish 
to  do  it ; for  it  should  come  from  pure  free 
will,  nor  does  God  wish  to  be  served  through 
force.”§  “He  is  void  of  cupidity,  and 
liberal  of  his  own.  Whoever  aspires  to 
high  degree  must  be  without  cupidity  to 
amass  riches.  Never,  in  all  his  life,  did  he 
acquire  seigneury,  lands,  or  heritage,  and 
even  he  makes  small  account  of  bis  own 
patrimony.  So  it  is  clear  his  thoughts  are 
elsewhere.  ||  His  conversation  is  always  on 
God  and  the  saints,  or  on  some  good  ex- 
ample of  chivalry  ; and  never  does  there 
escape  his  lips  a word  in  the  least  injurious 
to  another,  nor  will  he  listen  to  such/*^[ 
“The  virtue  of  justice  shines  in  him  won- 
derfully. No  one  can  better  practise  it, 
though  he  never  uses  undue  rigour  or 
cruelty  to  any  creature  born  ; and  it  is 
marvellous  to  consider  how,  by  the  means  of 
one  knight,  so  many  insolent  and  rebellions 
people,  accustomed  to  fear  nothing,  can  be 
brought  to  discipline  and  peace.”**  “He 
is  not  alone  just,  but  pitious  and  full  of 
compassion,  as  ought  to  be  every  brave  man. 
Never  does  he  refuse  any  one,  whatever  evil 
he  may  have  done  him,  if  he  asks  mercy.” -f*  -j- 


• De  Vita  B.  Hugonis  de  Lacerta,  ap  id.  torn, 
vi.  f Ad  an.  1214. 

I Stellas  Annal.  Genuensea,  ap.  Murat.  Rer.  It. 
Script,  xvii. 

$ Le  Livre  dee  Faictf  du  M.  de  Boucicaut,  p. 
iii.  3.  I Ibid.  iv.  6. 

% Ibid.  iv.  7.  M Ibid.  iv.  8. 

tt  Ibid.  iv.  9. 
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“ He  rises  vei y early,  in  order  to  employ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  morning  in  the  service 
of  God.  He  spends  three  hours  in  prayer. 
After  the  business  of  the  day  he  goes  to 
respers,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening 
io  conversation,  and  then  retires  to  finish  his 
service.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  he  makes 
pilgrimages  on  foot,  and  hears  read  fine 
books  of  the  lives  of  saints,  or  speaks  to 
persons  of  devotion.”  In  Spain  and  Italy 
men  of  precisely  the  same  type  were  found. 
What  pacific  warriors  were  Francis  Carmi- 
uiola,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  army, 
and  Francis  Sforza,  general  of  the  Florentines; 
the  latter  of  whom  re-established  peace 
among  all  the  princes  and  republics  of  Italy 
with  the  highest  praise  and  glory  ; and  after 
all  his  wars  governed  the  people  with  such 
mildness,  justice,  and  incredible  charity,  as 
to  be  worthy  of  everlasting  renown  and 
honour.*  Who  would  omit  mention,  while 
pursamg  this  theme,  of  Obertus  Doria,  so 
often  victorious  at  sea,  and  so  glorious  for 
governing  Genoa  with  holiness  and  justice  ? 
Who  of  Lucian  Doria,  who  gave  the  silver 
caps  of  his  table  to  relieve  his  needy  men  ; 
and  when  one  rower  asked  assistance,  and 
he  had  nothing  else  to  give,  took  oft  the  stud 
of  his  own  belt  and  gave  it  to  him  ? Who, 
again,  of  Guillelmo  Embriaco,  a name  not 
to  perish,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of 
Genoa  in  Palestine,  and  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  wall  of  Caesarea,  and  who  chose 
nothing  for  his  share  of  the  spoils  but  that 
emerald  vase  from  Solomon’s  temple  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
lorenaoPf  Shall  I remain  here  longer, 
•airing,  like  Ulysses,  on  the  shores  of  the 
dead,  to  see 


€1  TIS  €T  FkBoi 

AjtySv  f/pwov,  ot  drj  t6  np6<j6cv  SXovro-l 


We  must  not  delay.  Let  us  proceed  with 
the  assurance  that  each  of  these  brave  men, 
*ho  so  often  walked  in  meek  procession 
^er  banners  breathing  only  penitence  and 
P^t  would  under  colours,  too,  have  re- 
P«*ted  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
words  of  Nestor : 

a&furrroT,  m<m6s  ianv  eVetvor, 

Os  *oktpov  fparat  errtdrjpdoVy  0Kpv6cpros.§ 


• Benedict.  Accolti  Aretini  de  praestantia  viro- 
^wiewvi  Dialog.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  ItaL 
t Jacob.  Bracolliua  de  Claris  Genuensibus,  ap. 

It  i.  t xi.  627. 

i ul  64.  4 


As  Cato  said  of  tbe  Roman  citizen  in  the 
olden  time, 

“ Pratulit  arma  togs ; sed  pacem  armatus  ama- 
vit.”* 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  blazon, 
that  pompons  reminiscence  of  the  tented 
field,  while  under  Catholic  influence,  besides 
inspiriug  religious  thoughtfulness,  was  not 
without  symptoms  of  the  pacific  desire. 
Some  of  the  ancient  mottoes,  though  cries 
of  arms,  were  full  of  amiable  poesy,  and 
seemed  to  bring  the  remembrance  of  peace 
into  battle.  Such  was  that  of  the  cry  of 
the  Sire  de  Prie,  " Chants  d’oiseaux;”  and 
that  of  the  Sire  de  Cullent,  "Notre  Dame  au 
peigne  d’or !”  Those  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Bourbon,  and  Gueldres,  of  the  counts 
of  Foix,  Vergy,  Auxerre,  and  Hainault,  and 
of  the  Sire  de  Coucy,  were  " Our  Lady,” 
with  the  name  of  their  fief  added.  The 
symbolism  of  pride,  in  some  countries,  has 
survived  that  of  Christian  peace,  which 
found  men  to  bear  it  meekly  but  steadily 
amidst  the  wars  and  disorders  which  deso- 
lated society  in  the  middle  ages;  but  one 
cannot  altogether  reject  such  testimony  to 
the  truth  we  are  here  investigating. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
three  kinds  of  war  which  pacific  men  waged 
and  sanctioned  in  ages  of  faith,  which  were 
wars  for  justice,  wars  for  mercy,  and  wars  for 
peace. 

To  the  first  that  blessed  thirst  we  before 
spoke  of  no  doubt  contributed,  while  peace 
itself  required  them.  The  Platonician  of 
old  says,  that  " the  end  of  war  is  justice.” 
Such  was  the  avowed  and  real  object  of 
many  wars  in  the  middle  ages.  Thus  it 
was  the  love  of  justice  which  determined 
Duke  Lewis,  the  husband  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
to  engage  in  long  and  costly  expeditions  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  subjects  and  avenge 
their  injuries.  Hence,  in  1225,  he  passed 
into  Poland,  and  besieged  the  castle  of 
Lubantsk,  because  some  of  his  merchants 
had  been  robbed  near  it ; and  some  time 
after  he  marched  into  Franconia,  to  obtain 
reparation  for  injuries  inflicted  on  a pedlar. f 
You  smile:  but  so  alive  were  men  to  a 
sense  of  justice  in  those  times,  that  no 
sacrifice  seemed  too  great  when  it  was  a 
question  of  redressing  a wrong  inflicted  on 
the  weak.  When  the  crossed  knights  of 
Thuringia  relumed  with  a resolution  to  re- 
instate St.  Elizabeth  and  her  son  in  her 


• Lucan  ix. 

t Montalembert  Hist  de  S.  Elis.  97. 
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domains,  we  read,  that  they  feared  if  they 
were  not  to  do  so,  lest  they  should  merit  the 
eternal  fire  of  hell.  The  words  of  the  Sire 
de  Varila,  who  commanded  them,  to  the 
usurper,  Duke  Henry  show  how  necessary 
it  was  thought  to  correct  injustice  by  all 
means  possible.  “Alas!  young  prince,” 
he  exclaimed,  “what  have  you  done  ? Fi ! 
what  shame  ! I blush  to  think  of  it.  Know 
that  you  have  offended  God,  dishonoured 
all  the  country.  A rude  peasant  would 
not  have  wrought  such  felony  against  an 
equal.  Your  act  cries  vengeance  to  God ; and 
I fear  his  wrath  will  fall  on  the  whole  land 
unless  you  do  penance.  Reconcile  yourself  to 
this  lady,  and  restore  to  your  brother’s  son 
what  you  have  usurped."  The  young  prince 
burst  into  tears,  and  promised  to  restore 
every  thiug.  “Tis  well,"  replied  Varila; 
“there  is  no  other  way  of  escaping  the  anger 
of  God.”*  Similarly,  when  Venice  sent  to 
interpose  between  the  Paduans  and  Ecce- 
lino  de  Romans,  one  of  their  envoys,  Marcus 
Quirinus,  told  the  tyrant  to  his  face,  in 
presence  of  his  brother  Alberic  and  his 
friends,  that  men  invested  with  power,  if  they 
desire  glory,  must  abstain  from  unjust  wars; 
and  that  if  they  do  any  thing  against  justice, 
they  must  be  quick  to  retract  and  give  satis- 
faction, f Even  for  some  deplorable  contests 
which  afflicted  society  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  but  fair  to  remark  that  justice  was  the 
avowed  object  of  the  combatants,  although 
they  may  have  misunderstood  the  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
Lothaire  rested  his  pretensions  on  the  title 
ascribed  to  him  of  emperor,  and  the  justice 
of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  defeated  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Fon- 
tanet,  near  Auxerre,  by  his  two  brothers, 
Lewis  and  Charles,  the  victors  spared  the 
fugitives,  and  promised  oblivion  to  all  past 
offences.  Finally,  the  two  kings  and  the 
army,  afflicted  at  having  come  to  battle  with 
a brother  and  with  Christiaus,  asked  the 
bishops  what  they  ought  to  do  in  consequence. 
The  bishops  assembled  in  council,  and  de- 
livered this  judgment : that,  having  fought 
for  justice,  they  were  exempt  from  guilt ; 
hut  that  if  any  one,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  conscience,  had  counselled 
or  acted  in  this  war  through  anger,  or  hatred, 
or  vain  glory,  or  any  other  sinister  motive, 
he  ought  to  confess  the  sin,  and  perform 
whatever  penance  would  he  imposed  on  him.  J 
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Lothaire  continuing  to  make  war,  his  two 
brothers  met  at  Strasbourg,  and  declared, 
in  their  address  to  the  two  armies,  that  it 
was  not  an  unjust  ambition  which  made 
them  act  so,  but  that  they  wished  if  God, 
by  means  of  their  array,  would,  at  length, 
give  them  rest  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
oath  taken  by  them  to  sustain  each  other 
began  with  these  words : “ For  the  love  of 
God  and  for  the  Christian  people,"  “ Pro 
Deu  amor  et  pro  Christian  poblo,"  which 
showed,  at  least,  on  what  avowed  principles 
they  acted.  Again,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe 
that  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry, 
in  France,  had  so  much  claim  to  be  included 
in  this  category,  that,  as  Stephen  Pasquier 
remarks,  some  Frenchmen  lost  their  lives 
igtiominiously  for  asserting  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Suger,  indeed,  alluding  to 
some  pretensions  of  William  II.,  had  well 
said  that  it  would  be  neither  just  uor  natural 
that  the  French  should  be  subject  to  the 
English,  nor  the  English  to  the  French  ;*  but 
when  Philip  de  Valois  received  the  crown, 
it  was  bv  virtue  of  what  the  Flemings  called 
a new  law,  the  Salic  being  then  known  in  no 
other  nation.  Its  origin  in  Gaul  was  doubt- 
ful : there  had  never  before  been  occasion  to 
apply  it,  the  crown  having  alwaysdescended  to 
male  heirs.  It  was  not  in  force  in  the  duchies 
and  counties  which  were  members  of  the 
crown  of  France,  as  was  seen  when  Matilda, 
mother  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  inherited 
the  duchy  of  Normandy;  and  when  Leonora, 
his  wife,  brought  to  him  by  her  right 
Aquitaine  and  Poictou;  while  the  right  of 
women  to  govern  France  as  regents  was  uu- 
questioned.f  That  the  grounds  for  these 
wars,  were  insufficient  we  have  already  seen. 
It  is  only  argued  now  that  there  was  some 
excuse  for  them;  and  that,  at  least,  the 
object  alleged  in  their  defence  at  the  time 
was  nothing  else  but  the  resolution  to  main- 
tain justice.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
wars  which  were  carried  on  through  mercy. 
The  justice  of  these,  which  it  pleases  some 
modem  theologians  to  place  in  rather  an 
equivocal  light,  J has  been  admitted  by  the 
gravest  authorities  among  those  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  by  Grotius,  who 
defends  and  extols  their  real  principle^ 
The  men  who  heard  Foulque  de  Neuilly 
and  St.  Bernard  had  a difficulty  of  another 
kind;  for  what  perplexed  many  of  them  was 
the  call  to  forsake  amusements  and  vices  and 
iniquitous  wars  for  the  ways  of  penance  and 
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of  charity.  That  they  were  about  to  be 
cruel  and  intolerant  by  taking  the  cross 
would  have  been  a very  convenient  thought 
lor  some,  bnt  unfortunately  such  a pretence 
never  occurred  to  any  one;  for  the  true 
grounds  of  the  crusades,  which  rendered  it 
impossible,  were  always  shown.  “By  what 
right,"  asks  the  author  of  the  Tree  of 
Battles,  " can  we  make  war  against  the 
Sarassms  or  other  infidels  ? 1 will  prove 

that  we  cannot  do  it  lawfully  on  account  of 
their  being  infidels ; for  God  has  made  the 
goods  of  the  earth  for  all  human  creatures 
indifferently,  for  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
I good.  The  sun  is  not  hotter  for  one  than 
for  the  other ; the  land  of  the  miscreants 
1 produces  as  good  corn  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  God  has  given  them  empires  and 
| kingdoms.  But  if  God  has  given  them  this, 
why  should  Christians  deprive  them  of  it  ? 
Moreover,  we  should  not,  and  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  holy  Scripture,  oblige  infidels 
! to  embrace  the  holy  faith  and  baptism,  but 
1 must  leave  them  with  the  free  will  which  God 
I has  given  to  them.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
make  war  upou  them  to  compel  them  to 
embrace  the  holy  faith,  'car  par  force  ne 
doit  bomme  estre  contraint  a la  foy  croyre 
i but  since  the  infidels  have  taken  possession 
of  the  country  and  oppressed  the  Christians 
who  are  in  it,  the  Christians  may  recover 
j it  from  them  by  arms."  The  religious 
question,  indeed,  had  been  decided  by  the 
decrees  of  councils;  as  by  that  of  Toledo, 
which  forbad  force  to  be  employed  for  such 
a purpose,  adding,  “cui  enim  vult  Deus 
miseretor,  et  quern  vult  indurat.”  The 
i political,  or  rather  the  question  of  mercy, 

I required  only  a statement  of  facts  to  be 
decided  by  the  common  voice  of  Christians, 
u men.  Hear  how  one  who  had  witnessed 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  east, 

| spe*ks  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended. 
"Behold  how  we  are  pressed  on  all  sides. 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  live  securely  in  this 
of  the  land  of  the  west  ? We  shall 
ktve  nowhere  to  fly  but  to  the  sea.  That 
« the  end.  Alas ! if  you  had  zeal  for  God, 
you  would  compose  your  differences,  and 
I *nn  in  defence  of  the  Church  P Why  do 
j you  exercise  yourselves  in  these  tournaments, 
ribch  are  forbidden,  cruel,  expensive,  and 
j to  »uls  very  dangerous."*  Not  intolerance 
* Wind  religious  zeal,  but  mercy,  therefore, 
U to  the  crusades,  which  were  originally 
toWertaken  through  compassion  for  the 
Christians  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
S^ttrins,  and  from  a desire,  according  to 

I • Kjeok,  Le  Grand  Voyage  & Jerusalem,  f.  cx. 


the  tradition  of  all  Christian  times,  to  re- 
deem them  from  slavery  and  the  extreme 
peril  of  losing  their  souls,  consequent  on 
their  position.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperor  Alexis,  in  the  council  of  Placentia, 
convoked  by  Urban  II.,  represented  only 
the  afflictions  of  the  faithful  in  the  east,  and 
the  terrible  servitude  with  which  they  were 
menaced  if  those  of  the  west  did  not  succour 
thqm.  In  all  the  treaties  made  with  the 
infidels  the  redemption  of  captives  was 
always  one  of  the  first  articles;*  and  the 
success  of  the  faithful  in  this  respect  is 
attested  by  the  number  of  those  treaties 
concluded  with  them  to  that  effect.  Inno- 
cent III.,  who  had  the  crusades  so  much  at 
heart — who  commanded  that  vessels  only  of 
wood  or  earthenware  should  be  placed  upon 
his  table,  during  their  continuance,  and  had 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  his  household 
melted  down  to  supply  money  for  the  arma- 
ment— began  his  pontificate  by  instituting 
the  order  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and 
giving  the  cross  to  them  before  any  of  the 
warriors  whom  he  sent  to  Palestine;  and 
finished  it  in  the  same  manner  when  he  saw 
the  failure  of  the  Christian  arms,  by  sending 
monks  and  briefs  to  all  the  princes  of 
Europe,  to  excite  them  to  deliver  their 
brethren.  The  argument  he  used  was  to 
remind  them  of  the  terrible  maledictions 
pronounced  by  the  prophet  upon  those  who 
lived  in  abundance,  seeking  only  to  satisfy 
their  love  of  repose,  and  who  remained  in- 
sensible to  the  affliction  of  Joseph.  “Remem- 
ber," he  said,  “how  the  Lord  has  sworn 
their  destruction,  which  shall  be  so  antire 
that  there  will  not  be  found  a man  to  bury 
their  bones ;"  and  certainly  it  indicates  no 
spirit  inconsistent  with  the  blessed  pacific, 
when  having  their  minds  filled  with  such 
reflections  men  left  their  lands  and  castles 
to  suffer  for  their  brethren  in  the  east,  who 
were  stretching  out  their  hands  to  them  for 
assistance.  “Woe  to  us,  woe  to  us,"  cried 
the  fathers  of  the  gouncilof  Clermont,  when 
they  heard  an  account  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  Sarassins.  The 
universal  Church,  assembled  in  councils, 
wept  at  the  misery  and  peril  of  the  captives. 
If  she  armed  princes  to  deliver  them,  it  was 
from  the  same  motive  which  induced  her  to 
send  monks  to  redeem  them.  Hear  the 
terms  of  the  indulgence  published  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff  to  the  faithful  in  the 
council  of  Clermont.  “ Let  every  one  who 
has  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  unite  with  ns. 
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Let  us  help  our  brethren : let  us  break 
their  bonds.  Let  us  cast  off  their  yoke. 
Cancel,  by  a work  so  agreeable  to  God,  the 
robberies,  fires,  and  homicides,  which  ex- 
clude from  the  kingdom  of  God  ; in  order 
that  by  pious  works  and  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  you  may  obtain  indulgence.  Have 
compassion  on  the  afflictions  and  labours 
of  your  brethren,  for  we  are  all  members, 
one  of  another,  heirs  of  God  and  co-heirs 
of  J esus  Christ.  ”*  The  letter  of  Alexander 
III.  to  princes,  knights,  and  all  the  faithful 
of  Christ,  is  no  less  explicit  as  to  the  motive 
which  should  animate  the  crusaders.  It 
begins  with  these  words:  “Amongst  all 
things  which  in  the  course  of  mortal  affairs 
the  divine  wisdom  has  disposed  for  the 
exercise  of  charity,  not  easily  can  any  case 
be  found  in  which  charity  can  be  exercised 
with  more  fruit  and  merit  than  if  the  neces- 
sity of  the  oriental  Church  be  provided  for, 
and  the  faithful  Christians  of  the  east  de- 
fended from  the  attacks  of  the  pagans ; for  if 
the  Creator  of  men  and  angels  bowed  the 
heavens,  and  came  down  and  underwent 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  our  salvation,  it 
remains  that  no  one  should  live  any  longer 
for  himself,  but  for  Him  who  died  for  us 
and  rose  again,  and  delivered  himself  up  for 
us  as  an  odour  of  sweetness  unto  God.”f 
“The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land,”  saith  St.  Gregory  VII.,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  “ make  me  wish  for  death.” 

That  the  bearing  assistance  to  oppressed 
Christians  as  to  fellow  members  of  one 
mystic  body,  was  the  real  principle  of  the 
crusades,  appears  evident  also  from  the 
spirit  of  the  princes  and  people  who  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  popes.  Hence,  in 
ancient  works,  as  in  the  chronicle  of  Halber- 
stad,  the  crusade  is  named  “Mysterium,” 
as  of  an  imitation  of  the  passion. 

The  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  speaking 
of  Philip  Augustus,  say,  that  when  the 
king  heard  the  sad  news  from  Palestine, 
“ he  had  much  great  pity  and  much  great 
compassion  for  the  Christian  faith,  which 
in  his  time  had  suffered  such  ignominy.  ”J 
The  crusaders  did  not  forget,  as  Walafried 
Strabo  remarks  in  his  sermon  on  the  sub- 
version of  Jerusalem,  “that  as  Jesus  drew 
near  to  it,  seeing  the  city,  lie  wept  over  it.”§ 
Suger  had  advised  King  Louis  VII.  against 
the  crusade;  but  subsequently,  when  he 
learned  the  distress  of  the  Christians  in 
the  east,  and  felt  for  the  late  disasters, 

• Guill.  Tyr.  i.  15. 
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which  would  inspire  the  infidels  with  fresh  ' 
courage,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  con*  i 
vince  his  countrymen  of  the  necessity  of  i 
making  a new  crusade,  he  came  to  the  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  making  one  him- 
self, and  of  bearing  assistance  to  Palestine 
as  abbot  of  St  Denis,  under  the  standard  j 
of  the  abbey.  He  made  his  vow  and  took 
the  cross,  but  secretly,  until  he  procured  | 
consent  from  the  pope.  Then  he  selected  ; 
a body  of  picked  troops,  and  laid  his  plan  | 
of  crossing  over  at  once  by  sea,  so  as  to  | 
avoid  Greece.  He  soon  found  noble  war-  j 
riors  anxious  to  share  in  the  expedition, 
but  his  own  death  arrived  before  he  had 
commenced  this  heroic  act  of  penitence 
and  mercy.  The  historian  of  the  cru- 
saders of  Pisa,  who  begins  with  these 
words,  “We  have  undertaken  to  record  the 
things  which  Almighty  God  has  deigned  to  j 
affect  by  the  Pisan  people,”  shows  clearly 
that  of  these  brave  men  who  gave  the  spoils 
to  the  Church  of  Pisa,  the  ruling  motive 
in  assisting  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
and  again  in  making  war  upon  Mazare 
dech,  the  tyrant  of  Majorca,  was  the  desire  t 
to  deliver  the  Christians  who  were  in  cap-  ■ 
tivity.*  Every  war  against  the  infidels  j 
had  the  same  origin.  The  letters  of  Adel- 
gorius,  archbishop  of  Magdebourg,  in  1 1 1 0,  I 
to  the  bishops  of  Saxony,  France,  and  Lor- 
raine, imploring  them  “ to  sanctify  a war 
and  call  the  nations  to  protect  that  infant 
Church  from  the  idolaters,”  dwell  for  this 
reason  on  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  faith- 
ful, f Similarly  the  noble  letter  of  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  in  1200,  to  the  archbishop 
of  Bourdeaux,  desiring  him  to  call  a council 
of  his  suffragans  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
way  of  resisting  the  Tartars, \ exposes  a 
case  for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  not  of 
the  passions,  which  lead  to  unjust  war. 
The  Sarassins,  whom  Charles  Martel  de- 
feated in  the  plains  of  Tours,  had  come 
out  of  Spain  in  such  numbers  that  no  one 
could  estimate  them ; and  with  all  the  pro- 
visions for  effecting  a permanent  conquest 
of  the  country,  ravaging  all  before  them 
with  savage  cruelty  :§  that  victory,  with  the 
battle  of  the  Naves  de  Tolosa,  achievements 
which  supply  a theme  worthy  of  as  many 
tuneful  or  eloquent  lips  as  Marathon  and 
Salamis  were  triumphs  of  mercy  and  of 
all  her  dearest  interests;  for  what  would 
have  become  of  the  merciful  if  the  crescent 
had  then  conquered?  The  wars  of  the 
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Normans  in  Sicily  may  be  included  in  the 
same  category.  Roger,  count  of  Calabria, 
in  his  diploma  to  the  Church  of  Catana, 
in  which  he  says,  that  by  God’s  assistance, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  succeeded, 
he  has  with  his  army  laboured  incessantly 
to  acquire  the  land  of  Sicily  for  the  work 
of  God,  in  which  labour  the  number  of 
his  soldiers  that  are  dead  is  known  only  to 
God  and  to  his  saints,  but  to  him  and  to 
all  other  men  unknown,*  does  not  speak 
like  one  insensible  to  the  virtues  of  peace. 
“I,  Roger,”  these  are  his  words,  “have 
myself  planted  in  this  land,  which  I give 
to  the  Church  of  Catana,  forty  thousand 
vines.”  In  the  preface  to  his  diploma, 
in  the  Church  of  Messana,  he  says,  “the 
Lord  beheld  with  an  eye  of  mercy  the 
miseiy  of  the  Sicilian  Church,  which  suf- 
' fcred  so  long  under  the  oppression  of 
| the  Sarassins.  Happy  the  day,  and  for 
j ever  glorious,  in  which  the  Norman  first 
i arrived  on  the  Sicilian  shores;  for  then 


the  Church  of  God  was  strengthened,  the 
Christian  name  exalted,  and  the  clergy 
and  people  augmented.  Happy  land,  in 
which  the  Christian  name  and  the  Chris- 
tian people  have  recovered  their  dignity.!” 
Innumerable  places  had  reason  to  bless 
the  memory  of  such  warriors.  When  Lis- 


j bon  was  possessed  by  the  Moors,  and 
besieged  in  1147,  by  King  Alfonso,  who 
! delivered  it,  there  were  in  that  war  many 
foreign  knights  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  who  came  there  to  fight,  we  are 
told,  for  the  sake  of  religion  ;J  that  is,  in 
fact,  for  the  interests  of  mercy  in  the  truest 
[ and  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Of  such  a 
war  the  pacific  cannot  complain;  though 
j it  was  for  them  in  later  times  to  raise  their 
! ^>ioe  to  denounce  other  foreign  soldiers 
who  met  before  the  same  city  with  arms 
i in  their  hands,  not  “religionis  causa,”  but 
! rather  recklessly  to  destroy  the  works  of 
religion,  moved  by  the  ignoble  passion, 
against  which  society  can  only  be  protected 
by  scaffolds  and  the  galleys.  But,  as 
Michelet  says,  we  have  crusaders  and  a 
religion  of  a new  kind.  We  have  faith  in 
9&1,  and  the  modem  hero  will  risk  as 
onich  to  gain  a sequin  as  Richard  the  lion- 
baited  for  St  John  of  Acre.  After  making 
due  abatement  in  consideration  of  the 
] abases  which  crept  in,  the  character  of  the 
bnights  who  engaged  in  these  wars  for 
die  deliverance  of  oppressed  Christians 


9 Ap.  Sicilia  Sacra,  L 521. 
t Ibid.  L 495. 

i Dtmiaoi  a Goes  Oliriponis  Descriptio. 


cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  or  displeasure  by  the  lovers  of 
peace.  The  first  care  of  the  Norman 
knights,  on  arriving  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
was  to  repair  to  that  famous  church  which 
was  built  in  the  fifth  century  on  Mount 
Gargano,  to  return  thanks  for  having  been 
conducted  by  the  holy  archangel  in  safety. 
After  delivering  Gaimar,  the  Lombard 
king  of  Salerno,  from  the  Sarassins,  who 
had  landed  with  twenty  thousand  men  to 
demand  their  annual  tribute,  that  virtuous 
prince  offered  them  a splendid  recompense 
if  they  would  remain  to  defend  his  people ; 
but  the  noble  knights  refused  his  recom- 
pense. “Mes  li  Normant  non  vouloient 
prendre  merite  de  deniers  de  ce  qu’il  avoit 
fait  pour  le  amor  de  Dieu.”  They  promised, 
however,  on  their  return  home,  to  send  out 
others  to  defend  him.  What  a compas- 
sionate spirit  breathed  in  that  Hermann 
Von  Salza,  elected  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  the  twelfth  century,  whom  we 
shall  meet  again  among  the  blessed  peace- 
makers : and  in  the  old  mareschal  of  the 
order  Dieteric  Von  Bemheim,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Hermann  Balk,  who  first 
entered  the  land,  and  of  whom  the  old 
chronicle  says,  “ He  was  wholly  magnani- 
mous— a Ulysses  in  heart,  and  a Hector  in 
courage.”*  To  have  been  impelled  to  war 
by  passion  or  their  own  will,  these  men 
would  have  deemed  a crime  deserving  of 
signal  punishment  from  God.  The  chroni- 
cles of  St.  Denis,  speaking  of  some  Bretons, 
who  took  the  cross  in  1198,  say,  “they 
were  men  who  followed  their  own  will ; 
and,  therefore,  their  undertaking  failed.” 

In  1099,  when  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Milan  collectively  assumed  the  cross  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  injuries  were 
pardoned,  mortal  enemies  kissed  each  other 
in  the  public  streets,  and  a wonderful  peace 
was  made,  which  lasted  many  years,  so 
that  nothing,  we  read,  happened  afterwards 
worthy  of  notice.!  Thus  pacific  was  the 
commencement  of  these  wars ; and  those 
who  have  made  a study  of  history  will 
conclude  that  the  consequences  of  the 
crusades  were  pacific  in  blending  together 
the  different  classes  of  society  ; for  to  the 
day  when  the  seigneur  and  the  serf  de- 
parted without  distinction,  the  grounds  of 
more  Christian  peace  between  them  may 
assuredly  be  traced.  Warlike,  indeed,  was 
the  tone  of  poets  and  historians  when 

* Dusburg.  36. 

t Gu&lvanei  de  la  Flamma,  Hist  Mediol.  153. 
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alluding  to  these  trials.  Tasso,  inflamed 
with  ardour  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
urges  the  Christian  princes  to  read  his 
poem  on  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  adding, 

“ And  in  this  legend,  all  that  glorious  deed 
Read,  whilst  you  arm  you : arm  you  whilst  you 
read.*’0 

“I  do  not  believe,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 
“that  ever  a more  glorious  matter  was 
offered  to  philosophers  in  warlike  expedi- 
tions than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Lord  to  our  poets  and  writers,  when  He 
triumphs  in  the  east  by  the  arm  of  a small 
number  of  Christians.!  ‘ Ah ! be  it  not 
told  that  we  forsook  so  fair  a chevisance,’ 
was  the  general  cry, 

Nona  thought  it  grievous,  for  so  good  an  end, 
Their  honours,  kingdoms,  and  their  lives  to 
spend.*' 

Here  was,  no  doubt,  heroism ; and  hence 
the  pseudo-reformers  were  at  great  pains 
to  prove  the  crusades  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Certainly,  as  Catholics 
replied  to  them,  it  was  more  valorous  to 
make  war  far  from  one’s  country  in  the 
unknown  sandy  plains  of  the  east  than  in 
the  valleys  of  France  to  excite  subjects 
against  their  princes,  to  surprise  them  at 
Meaux,  t <f  besiege  them  at  Paris,  and  to 
fill  all  Europe  with  murders  and  carnage.  J 
But  still,  it  cannot  be  justly  inferred  from 
the  difficulty  and  grandeur  of  their  enter- 
prize,  that  those  who  undertook  it  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the 
pacific.  These  men,  who  went  to  fight,  to 
win  or  die  for  Christ  their  Lord,  might 
have  truly  said,  in  the  words  of  Godfrey 
to  the  Egyptian  ambassador, 

“Think  not  that  wars  we  love,  and  strife  affect; 
Or  that  we  hate  sweet  peace,  or  rest  denay.*'§ 

Indeed,  the  care  which  the  crusaders  took 
before  leaving  their  ancestral  towers  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  to  provide 
for  their  sepulture  in  some  abbey  which 
they  especially  loved,  might  alone  convince 
us  that  peace  was  written  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts.  Many  take  leave  of  the 
pacific  brethren  with  sighs  and  tears,  and 
show,  by  gifts  to  monasteries,  that  wherever 
they  may  roam  their  affections  are  fixed 
there.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  setting 
out  for  the  crusade,  and  making  such 

• Book  i.  t Lib.  ix. 

X Advertisements  des  Catholiques  Anglo  is  aux 
Fmnqois,  40. 

I Tasso,  ii.  87. 


donations,  says,  “ Since  through  the  pious  ' 
memory  of  my  predecessors  I began  from 
the  flower  of  my  first  youth  to  love  the 
convent  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Fumes.”*  What 
a tender  religious  scene  was  the  departure 
of  the  young  Duke  Louis,  husband  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  from  the  monastery  of  Reyn- 
hartsbrunn,  when  he  set  out  forthe  crusade ! | 
After  assisting  at  Complins,  he  placed  i 
himself  at  the  door  by  the  side  of  the 
priest  who  gave  the  holy  water,  and  as 
each  monk  passed  he  embraced  him  affec-  j 
tionately : even  the  children  of  the  choir 
he  took  up  in  his  arms  and  impressed  a 
paternal  kiss  on  their  innocent  foreheads. 
What  an  affecting  look  back  to  one  of  these 
houses  of  peace  did  the  Sire  de  Coucy  cast 
when  he  was  dying  of  melancholy  after  a 
long  captivity  in  Bithynia,  having  been 
made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Nicopolis  in 
1397.  Perceiving  his  end  near,  he  wrote 
his  will,  and  demanded  to  be  buried  in 
the  convent  of  the  Celestins  of  Villeneuve,  , 
which  he  had  founded,  and  his  revenues 
to  be  employed  in  finishing  the  buildings. 

The  general ly-es teemed  holy  and  innocent 
character  of  these  wars  is  proof  that  they 
were  not  found  inconsistent  with  the  love 
of  peace.  John  of  Salisbury,  speaking  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  says,  “who  almost 
alone  of  all  men  carry  on  legitimate  wars.’f 
Hence,  in  the  very  sanctuaries  of  peace 
their  trophies  were  unfurled ; as  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  on  a window 
Suger  caused  to  be  painted  the  chief  ex- 
ploits of  the  first  crusaders.  But  let  us 
hear  how  their  enterprize  is  described  by 
contemporaries.  Their  proclamations  of 
war  seem  to  be  invitations  to  peace,  for 
thus  they  speak  to  the  warriors  around 
them : “ Heaven  directs  you  on  the  way  of 
peace  and  safety,  and  you  choose  a way  of 
dissension  and  death.  All  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  beautiful,  and  all  his  paths  ps&ce. 
Beware,  lest  the  words  of  the  psalm  be- 
come applicable  to  you,  ‘Misery  is  in  their 
ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known.’  We  seek  meekness,  and  not  ir&rs, 
for  the  Lord  will  scatter  the  nations  that 
delight  in  war,  and  direct  the  mee  t in 
safety.  0 how  blessed  is  he  who  can  say, 
‘God,  who  hast  girded  me  with  strength 
and  made  my  way  immaculate.’  O how 
unlike  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  fight  for  a 
transitory  kingdom,  who,  not  choosing  to 
have  peace  with  Christ  by  a just  judgment, 
cannot  have  peace  with  each  other.  ‘L<  tv&te 

• Mir»i  Opp.  Dipl.  563. 

t De  Nua.  Cur.  vii.  21. 
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ognum  in  nationes.’  Some,  alas  ! are  God  has  caused  much  fruit  to  follow  from 
signed  ; but  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  this  expedition,  though  not  such  as  the 

0 LorcLis  not  signed  in  them.  If  they  pilgrims  expected.  Had  they  prosecuted 
were  signed  they  would  mourn  for  their  it  as  became  Christians,  justly  and  religi- 
ons ; but  they  can  receive  this  sign  of  ously,  God  would  have  been  with  them  to 
Tau  only  by  die  ministry  of  angels.  0 crown  their  efforts  with  success,  but  as 
that  He  who  is  the  form  of  beauty,  the  they  fell  off  to  evil  things,  His  providence 
figure  of  gloiy,  the  seal  of  life,  may  seal  converted  their  malice  into  an  occasion  of 
our  hearts  with  the  light  of  his  countenance,  mercy ; for  he  sent  amongst  them  persecu- 
te! be  our  portion  for  ever.  I speak  not  tions  and  afflictions,  by  which,  being  purged, 
to  the  rich  who  cannot  receive  my  words,  they  might  attain  to  the  kingdom.  That 

1 turn  to  the  poor.  Let  the  poor  hasten,  I may  open  myself  to  you,  as  to  my  spiri- 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  tual  Father,  in  confession,  from  divine  re- 
angels will  receive  them  ; yea,  the  Lord  of  velation,  I say,  that  a multitude  of  angels 
angels.  As  yet  His  house  is  not  filled,  have  been  restored  out  of  the  number  of 
Let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  those  who  were  slain.”  How  many,  in 
of  this  peregrination.  It  is  a way  of  pen-  fact,  are  recorded  to  have  fallen,  exclaim- 
anoe ; but  only  by  violence  can  we  take  ing,  like  the  marquis  of  Milan  in  the  old 
heaven.  Despicable  is  the  possess i(p  of  romance,  “ I would  rather  die  with  my 
earthly  things  to  us  whose  portion  is  in  friends  than  renounce  the  faith.”* 

the  land  of  the  living.  If  the  emperor  of  “Theodoric  de  Rulant,  a powerful  and 
the  Romans  and  the  king  of  F ranee  had  rich  noble,  went  to  Jerusalem,”  says  Caesar 
proceeded  with  a chosen  few,  in  devout  of  Heisterbach.  “ Prostrate  before  the  holy 
humility,  they  would  have  abolished  the  sepulchre  he  prayed  thus : ‘ O Lord  Jesus 

yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  confirmed  per-  Christ,  who  knowest  all  things,  if  I am 

petnal  peace  upon  earth.  May  He  who  not  to  amend  my  former  vices,  permit  me 
is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  lead  not  to  return  to  my  country,  but  grant  that 
back  from  error  those  who  are  signed,  and  I may  die  here.’  A knight  overheard  him, 
cause  them  to  walk  in  his  ways.”*  and  said,  ‘ My  lord,  you  have  not  prayed 

“Mansuetudinem  quaerimus,  et  non  well.  To  whom  will  you  leave  your  wife 
bella.*'  Such  was  the  war-cry  of  our  red-  and  children  ?’  * It  is  better  that  I should 

crossed  knights:  can  the  pacific  refuse  to  desert  them,’  he  replied,  ‘than  lose  my 
recognise  them  as  their  brethren  ? Even  soul.’  After  a few  days  he  died,  and  was 

where  they  began  with  the  evil  disposi-  joined  to  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 

tions  denounced  by  St.  Bernard  in  his  salem.”t  But  if  the  spirit  of  the  crusa- 
admonition  to  the  Templars,  with  many  ders  generally  was  thus  pacific  in  the  midst 
the  result  was  a divine  peace,  reconciling  of  war,  that  of  the  religious  orders  of  knight- 
them  with  God.  “The  holy  war,”  says  hood  in  particular  was  most  eminently  and 
the  Cardinal  Bona,  “ preached  by  St.  Ber-  avowedly  so ; for  the  express  object  of  their 
nard  by  the  authority  of  the  chief  pontiff,  institution  was  to  procure  peace  for  the 
and  confirmed  by  signs  following,  had,  oppressed  Christian  people.  The  king  of 
nevertheless,  to  the  eye  of  men,  an  un-  Jerusalem,  we  read,  granted  permission  of 
happy  end.  Men  proposed  to  themselves  dwelling  near  the  temple  to  some  poor 
the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  noblemen,  who  were  thence  called  Tem- 
Imt  God  intended  the  eternal  salvation  of  plars.  Of  these  Pope  Alexander  III.  says, 
those  who  were  slain  in  that  expedition  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
lor  the  faith  and  for  the  Church.  St.  “ They  are  instituted  for  this  end,  that  they 
Bernard  expressed  the  affliction  of  his  soul  should  not  fear  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
to  Pope  Eugene,  but  God  consoled  his  ser-  their  brethren. In  furtherance  of  this 
want  when  men  condemned  him  as  a false  object,  their  whole  intention  and  mind 
prophet:  for  John,  the  venerable  abbot  of  were  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  any 
GMtolmare,  wrote  thus  to  him : “ I have  desire  of  renown.  Their  glory  was  wholly 
keen  told  that  you  are  much  afflicted  at  independent  of  the  result  of  battles.  “From 
the  result  of  this  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  the  affection  of  the  heart,”  says  St.  Ber- 
hseanse  the  Church  of  God  has  not  re-  nard,  addressing  them,  “not  from  the 
eared  that  glory  from  it  which  you  de-  event  of  war,  can  we  judge  of  the  danger 
med;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Almighty 

* Litre  de  Baudoyn,  Conte  de  Fl&ndre. 

* Petr.  Bleseas.  De  Hieroeolymitana  Peregri-  f Illust.  Mirac.  et  Hist.  Memorab.  Lib.  xi.  24. 
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or  of  the  victory.  If  the  cause  of  the  com- 
batant be  good,  the  end  of  the  battle  can- 
not be  evil ; neither  can  the  end  be  judged 
good  where  a right  intention  did  not  pre- 
side in  a good  cause.”*  Neither  high  birth 
alone  nor  royal  interest  could  procure  ad- 
mission to  the  order  of  the  Temple  without 
the  personal  qualifications  required,  of 
which  one  was  a spotless  descent.  Obedi- 
ence was  as  strict  as  in  a monastic  order, 
and  no  instance  of  its  violation  ever  oc- 
curred. King  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon, 
dying  in  1133  childless,  left  by  will  his 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Navarre  to  the 
Templars  and  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
faithfully  protected  them  from  the  Moors. 
Such  confidence  did  this  order  inspire, 
that  kings  and  great  men  used  to  deposit 
their  treasures  in  the  houses  of  the  Tem- 
plars. In  France,  and  in  England,  the 
Templars  were  guardians  of  the  state 
treasure.  Hence  the  reports,  as^Hugbertus 
Monachus  rqjates,  that  at  their  suppression 
secret  orders  were  given  to  bury  their 
riches  either  under  their  monasteries  and 
castles,  or  in  the  woods  and  fields,  in  old 
sewers  and  wells.  Certain  it  is,  as  St. 
Antoninus  observed,  that  the  Templars 
became  odious  to  princes  on  account  of 
their  riches,  of  which  they  wished  to  rob 
them.  It  availed  but  little  to  allege  their 
charity  to  the  poor,  to  say  that  thrice  each 
week  alms  were  given  to  all  comers  at  the 
gate  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.  Their  crime 
was  unpardonable.  In  such  haste  were 
men  to  spoil  them,  that  while  in  custody 
in  Paris  they  had  to  pay  every  time  that 
their  irons  were  put  on  and  taken  off  for 
examination,  and  also  for  the  boat  in  which 
they  passed  from  prison  to  the  tribunal. 
The  solemn  act  which  they  presented  was 
singularly  bold.  They  asserted  that  the 
religion  of  the  Temple  is  holy,  pure,  and 
immaculate  before  God.  The  regular  in- 
stitution and  observance  have  been  always 
and  are  still  in  vigour.  All  the  brethren 
have  but  one  profession  of  faith,  which 
throughout  the  universe  has  been  always 
observed  by  all  from  the  foundation  to  the 
present  day.  “ Et  quicumque  aliud  dicit, 
vel  aliter  credit,  errat  totaliter,  peccat  mor- 
taliter.”  One  Templar  had  been  tortured 
to  make  him  confess  the  amount  of  the 
treasure  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  as 
if  a treasure  was  a crime.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  decisions  of  councils  were  favour- 
able to  the  Templars.  They  were  declared 
innocent  in  1310,  at  Ravenna,  at  Mayence, 

* Exhort  ad  Milit  Templi,  prolog. 


at  Salamanca.  The  sacrilegious  Philippe- 
le-bel  evinced  the  consciousness  of  crime 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  proceedings 
against  them.  Aimeri  de  Villars-le-duc 
declares,  that  after  seeing  the  fifty-four 
Templars  led  to  the  pile,  his  fear  of  the 
flames  was  such  that  he  would  have  said 
he  had  killed  our  Lord  if  they  had  wished 
him.  John  de  Pollencourt,  being  encou- 
raged and  promised  protection  if  he  would 
say  the  truth,  declared  that  what  he  had 
confessed  before  through  terror  was  false, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  been  to  con- 
fession to  a friar  minor,  who  enjoined 
him  to  bear  no  more  false  witness.  Only 
in  France  were  their  persons  thus  in- 
humanly treated.  In  England  the  severest 
punishment  on  their  refusal  to  plead  guilty 
was  to  be  confined  in  monasteries,  often 
merely  within  their  own  gates.  When  the  ! 
council  assembled  at  Vienne,  the  bishops  | 
refused  to  condemn  them  without  hearing  ! 
them.  All  the  prelates  of  Italy,  with  one 
exception,  all  those  of  Spain,  Germany, 
Denmark,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
refused,  as  did  also  those  of  France,  with 
the  exception  of  the  archbishops  of  Rheims, 
Sens,  and  Rouen.  The  order,  in  fine,  was 
sacrificed  without  the  judgment  of  the 
council.  The  execution  of  the  grand  master 
at  Paris  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
judges  was,  as  Michelet  observes,  a sheer 
assassination.  It  was  a stroke  to  revenge 
a personal  insult — the  revocation  of  the 
previous  confession  of  his  guilt.  The  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  fate  of  this  illustrious 
order  of  pacific  warriors  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  long  afterwards.  “ Protesting,” 
says  Trithemius,  “that  we  mean  to  utter 
no  calumny  against  the  Holy  See  by  re- 
cording what  was  done  with  consent  of 
Pope  Clement,  I proceed  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  suppression  of  the  Templars, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  exterminated  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say ; but  to  the  divine 
judgment,  which  cannot  be  deceived,  we 
commit  the  cause.”*  Gaspar  Jogelinus, 
while  admitting  that  all  provinces  could 
not  have  been  contaminated,  the  innocence 
of  many  houses  being,  indeed,  unquestion- 
able, pretends  that  die  sense  of  nearly  all 
men  condemned  them.  The  contrary  was 
nearer  to  the  fact.  While  those  that  were 
tried  before  the  pope’s  commissioners  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  were  all 
acquitted,  the  people  in  general,  even  in 
France,  - believed  diem  to  have  been  inno- 
cent, which  is  a striking  circumstance, 

♦ Ad  an.  mcccviii. 
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I considering  the  proneness  of  men  to  credit 
horrible  chaises  against  the  powerful  when 
j fallen.  A chronicle  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, after  describing  the  constancy  of  the 
knights  in  maintaining  their  innocence, 
adds,  “in  consequence  the  lower  kinds  of 
people  were  led  into  great  error.”  Many 
persons  collected  their  bones  and  honoured 
them  as  those  of  martyrs.  Trithemius 
aaja,  “that  God  touched  the  hearts  of  some 
who  bad  thirsted  for  their  goods,  who  after- 
wards gave  up  to  the  poor  what  they  had 
gained  from  them.”  Many  who  felt  remorse 
iV*unded  soon  afterwards  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals. If  the  order  was  condemned  by 
Volaterrar,  Platina,  and  Dupuy,  it  was  ac- 
quitted by  St  Antoninus,*  Navelerus,f  Sa- 
bellicus,*  Henry,  Pentaleo,  Papire  Masson, § 
FatherJaeques  Dubreuil,(|  Heroldlf  Villani, 
Lrnglet  Du  Fresnoy,  and  a host  of  others. 


Touron  the  Dominican  speaks,  though 
cautiously,  as  if  convinced  of  anything  but 
their  guilt.*  Saint-Victor  does  not  disguise 
his  being  partly  confirmed  in  his  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  them  by  observing  the 
character  of  the  men  who  have  lately  come 
forward  in  their  defence  but  so  grave  a 
question  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  such 
considerations ; and  from  a calm  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  collected  by  Michelet, 
who  omits  no  observation  that  can  incline 
men  to  credit  the  charges  against  them, 
the  impression,  I think,  upon  the  whole, 
must  be  in  favour  of  their  innocence.}  But 
we  must  not  remain  on  this  ground  so 
often  traversed.  Let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  third  class  of  wars  sanctioned 
and  waged  by  the  pacific  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  cost  no  just  man  a repenting 
tear. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MMQE  wars  which  the  pacific 
mKoS  waged  and  sanctioned,  having 
KaHj&gl  peace  expressly  for  their  imme- 
BIKnJQ  di&te  object,  were  of  two  classes, 
wars  on  the  borders  to  repel 
invaders,  and  internal  wars  to  subdue  the 
disturbers  of  peace.  Of  the  first  I need 
not  speak  further,  than  to  observe  that  they 
include  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne, 
vhkh  sophists  of  late  years  have  taken 
inch  pains  to  misrepresent  The  anterior 
history  and  the  social  state  of  the  Saxons 
md  Frisons,  prove  the  necessity  which  ex- 
isted for  these  wars.**  The  treaties  of  peace 
atxluded  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  cam- 
paigns, fully  disprove  their  assertion,  that 
b forced  the  Saxons  by  arms  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion;  but,  as  Fauriel 
observes,  “his  object  was  to  secure  peace 

• Pit.  iii.  Hist  Tit  21,  chap.  iii. 

t Par.  it  Chronograph.  Generat  xliv.  ad  an. 
13J7.  { Lib.  vii. 

I Lit.  UL  Annal.  Francis. 

? Antiq.  de  Paris. 

* Lab.  t.  c.  13.  Con  tin.  Belli  Sanctia  G.  Tirgo. 

••  Usher,  Manuel  d’Hist.  du  Moyen  Age,  L 


and  civilization  by  making  war  upon  the 
barbarians  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  were 
always  disposed  to  pour  upon  Italy  and 
Gaul,  and  so  perpetuate  the  horrors  of 
j their  first  invasion.  The  war  was  provoked 
i by  the  Saxons.  It  was,”  he  says,  “a 
struggle  in  which  humanity  was  interested. 
It  was  the  question  whether  the  German 
tribes  in  the  rear  still  pagan,  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps,  were  to  force,  at 
length,  those  two  barriers,  and  take  pos- 
session of  Gaul  and  Italy,  or  whether  the 
chiefs  of  the  Christian  monarchy  were  to 
succeed  in  restraining  the  Germans  within 
the  limits,  which  for  three  centuries  they 
had  been  endeavouring  to  burst,  and  in 
placing  them  on  the  common  road  of 
European  civilization,”  that  is,  compara- 
tively of  peace.§ 

To  the  second  class,  therefore,  we  are  to 
confine  our  view,  and  the  subject  unhappily 

* Hist,  des  Hommes  IllusL  de  l'Ord.  S.  D.  i. 
liy.  viii. 

1 ♦ Tableau  de  Paris,  ii.  1097. 

| } Hist,  de  France,  tom.  iii. 

1 l Hist,  de  la  Ganle  Mlrid.  iii.  315. 
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will  be  ample  enough  to  occupy  an  entire 
chapter.  After  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
barbarians,  in  the  fifth  century,  many  power- 
ful Roman  Gauls,  siript  of  their  offices, 
retired  to  their  estates,  and  found  an  analogy 
with  their  former  conditions,  while  residing 
there  at  the  head  of  their  labouring  clients. 
Many  through  fear  of  the  barbarians  with- 
drew into  desolate  places,  where  they  con- 
cealed and  fortified  themselves.  Long  before, 
besides  their  superb  villas  ill  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  banks  of  a river  or 
lake,  or  on  a hill-side,  crowned  with  pines 
and  chestnuts,  they  possessed  also  places  of 
security,  like  castles,  on  mountains,  and  in 
savage  wilds,  difficult  of  access ; and  some 
nobles  had  several.  Some  of  these  castles 
dated  from  an  earlier  time,  when  the  bar- 
barous chieftains  of  the  Celtic  population 
warred  against  each  other.  These  became 
again  of  importance,  and  were  restored  when 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
barbarians  in  the  fifth  century.  Others  had 
been  built  as  a protection  to  their  villas,  by 
the  Roman  proprietors  before  that  epoch. 
The  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  abound  in  all  the  gorges  of 
the  south,  are,  therefore,  of  Gallic- Roman 
origin,  and  their  existence  in  such  savage 
places  can  only  be  explained  by  the  necessity 
of  those  times  of  barbaric  invasion.* 

The  author  of  the  chronicle  of  Vultumo, 
speaking  of  the  times  of  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire,  says,  “at  this  time  castles  were  few 
in  these  regions,  but  towns  and  monasteries 
were  multiplied.  There  was  no  fear  or 
prospect  of  wars,  since  all  men  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace  until  the  times  of  the  Sarassins. 
But  when  the  Normans  came  into  Italy, 
they  began  to  build  castles,  to  which  they 
gave  names.”  Many  diplomas  exist  of 
different  emperors  to  bishops,  abbots,  and 
abbesses,  granting  them  permission  to  build 
castles:  the  occasion  of  which  was  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  churches  and  convents 
from  the  persecution  of  pagans,  that  is,  of 
Hungarians  or  the  Sarassins.”f  Ere  we  pro- 
ceed, it  may  be  well  to  return  once  more 
and  take  another  glance  at  these  ancient 
abodes,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  with 
different  impressions.  It  cannot  but  inspire 
pleasure  when  we  figure  to  ourselves  a castle 
in  the  majesty  of  a forest,  of  which  the 
secular  chestnuts  rose  as  high  as  the  battle- 
ments, and  in  which  the  stags  would  graze 
by  night  at  the  feet  of  the  towers,  till  the 
daybreak,  and  the  horn  from  the  portal 

* Fauriel,  Hist  do  la  Gaule  Mlrid.  i.  558. 

t Ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  It.  xxvi.  I 


would  chase  them  into  the  depth  of  the 
wood.  What  hours  of  thoughtfulness  and 
of  peaceful  contemplation  might  the  wardens 
have  enjoyed,  when  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  they  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  the  forest  rising  through  the 
midnight  air,  interrupted  only  by  the  howling 
of  wolves  against  the  moon  ! In  point  of 
art  too  how  admirable  ! The  tower  of  Coucy 
built  in  1052,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  three  hundred  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  walls  were  thirty- two 
feet  thick.  Mazarine  blew  up  the  outward 
shell,  but  the  walls  yielded  only  to  an 
earth-quake,  which  split  them  from  top  to 
bottom.  After  riding  three  leagues  through 
the  forest  from  Compiegne,  without  meet- 
ing a human  form,  so  that  I could  easily 
understand  the  terror  of  young  Philip,  after- 
wards Augustus,  when  he  lost  his  way  theTe 
while  hunting  a wild  boar,  as  is  related  in 
the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance at  an  abrupt  turning  of  the  castle 
of  Pierrefonds,  in  all  its  terrible  array  of 
battlements  and  gigantic  towers,  absolutely 
startled  me.  How  would  it  have  looked  if 
Rieux  had  his  hold  there?  No  road,  no 
river  passes  near  it : the  aspect  of  the  place 
announces  feudal  power:  the  castle  had 
seven  towers,  each  of  which  is  an  hundred 
and  eight  feet  in  height ; the  corner-stones 
of  the  castle  are  rivetted  with  iron  cramps 
sealed  with  lead.  Beneath  the  rock  on 
which  it  stauds  in  grim  majesty,  are  immense 
vaults ; in  the  floor  of  one  tower  1 observed 
the  entrance  to  a dungeon,  at  sight  of  which, 
the  boldest  would  turn  pale.  When  Mare-  j 
chal  Biron,  under  Henry  IV.,  besieged  this  i 
castle,  bis  eight  hundred  discharges  of  i 
cannon  produced  no  other  effect  but  to 
whiten  the  walls.  When  its  destruction  was 
decreed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  it  was 
found  impossible  to  demolish  the  walls  : the 
roof  was,  therefore,  removed  to  expose  the 
interior  to  the  weather. 

One  cannot  remember  without  taking  an 
interest  in  the  ancient  castles,  that  it  was 
their  walls  which  witnessed  the  departure 
and  the  return  of  the  crusaders,  the  mourning 
and  the.  joy  which  belonged  to  those  great 
events.  When  Philip  Augustus  arrived  in 
his  castle  of  Fontainebleau,  on  his  return 
from  Palestine,  the  poet  Helinant  says, 

“ that  the  horns  sounded  on  all  the  turrets 
to  announce  the  happy  news.”  The  feudal 
towers  have  a charm  when  one  reflects  on 
the  illustrious  and  holy  men  who  came  from 
them.  Albert  the  Great  and  St.  Thomas 
had  left  the  castles  of  their  noble  ancestors, 
for  the  shade  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Dominick. 
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May  the  author  of  these  books  presume  to 
add  that  for  him  they  have  a personal  in- 
terest ; for  the  play  of  his  childhood  was 
among  the  grey  ruins  of  a castle  on  an 
isolated  mount,  which  had  belonged  to  bis 
forefathers : the  first  flowers  he  culled  were 
from  those  broken  walls,  and  the  first  myste- 
rious affections  of  his  heart  for  history  were 
awakened  by  the  discovery  of  certain  aper- 
tures in  the  ground  at  some  distance,  which 
led,  he  was  assured,  to  chambers  that  had 
once  been  trodden  by  an  ancestor  of  still 
popular  renown  through  all  that  barony, 
whose  portrait,  showing  a lady  all  in  strange 
solemn  weeds,  with  finger  on  the  text  pro- 
claiming the  resurrection  of  the  body,  seemed 
to  gaze  awfully  upon  him  from  the  wainscot 
of  his  father's  hall.  His  sisters,  alas  the 
day ! already  slept  at  the  foot  of  the  green 
bill  on  which  the  castle  stood;  his  father 
and  his  mother  were  soon  to  follow  them : 
his  brother,  who  loved  all  solemn  and  in- 
spiring recollections  so  as  to  be  guided  by 
them  in  his  choice  of  a dwelling,  was  after 
short  space  to  die  on  the  ancestral  spot,  close 
to  the  ruins ; he  felt  himself  as  a plant  of 
the  soil  that  was  to  flower  and  to  fade  upon 
them  : and  so  ever  since  the  solitary  wall  of 
mined  castles  in  any  land  awakens  recol- 
lections in  him  beyond  utterance  of  departed 
friends.  But  why  lead  my  reader  thus  aside 
to  hear  a private  history?  why  thus  revive 
it  to  myself  P Sure  he  that  made  us,  looking 
before  and  after,  gave  us  not  that  capability 
to  end  in  any  retrospects.  Let  us  proceed 
with  what  never  makes  one  sad,  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  government  on 
earth, — dark  and  often  inexplicable,  but  still 
ever  calmly  fulfilling  the  eternal  counsels. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
many  castles  which  had  been  built  in  more 
ancient  times  by  kings,  to  be  a protection 
to  the  country,  were  taken  possession  of  and 
inhabited  by  robbers,  who  laid  waste  the 
neighbourhood.*  Moreover,  the  action  of 
the  feudal  nobility  underwent  a considerable 
change,  so  that  it  is  against  the  proprietors 
of  these  castles  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  that  the  wars  of  which  we  are  now  to 
were  principally  directed.  According 
to  Michelet,  there  are  three  ages  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  feudal  system.  In  the 
first  it  saved  France  and  Europe  when  the 
seigneurs  built  castles  and  towers,  stopped 
the  Normans  and  other  invaders,  and  de- 
fended their  vassals.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  feudal  lords  were  the  protectors,  not  the 

• Mine.  S.  Angilbvrti  II.  ap.  Mabillon,  Acta  S. 
Ord.  Ben.  iv.  1. 


oppressors  of  their  vassals.  “ If  a man  of 
the  country,"  say  the  ancient  laws,  “should 
be  made ‘prisoner,  the  Seigneur  of  Ohsen- 
stein  must,  though  bare-foot,  mount  on 
horseback,  even  without  waiting  to  have  the 
saddle  put  on,  if  the  horse  should  be  un- 
saddled, and  without  waiting  to  put  on  his 
shoes,  he  must  pursue  the  enemy  until 
he  shall  have  delivered  the  man.  If  one 
freeman  or  more  should  fly  under  the 
right  arm  of  a Seigneur  de  Rieneck,  there 
should  be  peace  and  safe-conduct.  If  a 
poor  man  should  be  emigrating  with  his 
little  stock,  and  my  gracious  Prince  Elector 
should  be  passing  on  horseback,  two  of  his 
servants  ought  to  alight  and  help  the  poor 
man  by  pushing  the  wheel  behind ; and  if 
his  grace  should  meet  him  thus  entangled 
in  the  mud,  he  ought,  if  alone,  to  dismount 
himself,  and  help  him  out  of  it.”*  Among 
the  feudal  lords  of  this  period,  two  families 
were  most  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
defending  the  countiy  against  the  Normans ; 
and  these  were  the  Plantagenets,  counts  of 
Anjou,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  that  illustrious  house,  in  which 
the  last  spark  of  chivalry  expired,  and  the 
Capetians,  whose  title  dates  from  Robert- 
le-fort,  who  was  slain  fighting  against  them. 
In  the  second  age,  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  seigneurs  having  no 
longer  to  defend  themselves,  degenerated  too 
often  and  became  disturbers  of  peace,  brutal 
and  ferocious  oppressors  of  the  churches  and 
of  the  poor,  though  still  they  levied  no  taxes 
on  the  people.  During  this  period,  it  was 
the  ecclesiastical  power  which  saved  the 
people,  and  procured  peace  by  the  sword  of 
the  king,  who,  of  himself,  could  do  but  little. 

In  the  third  age,  which  comprises  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  they  demanded 
even  money,  and  became  so  intolerable, 
that  kings  took  advantage  of  their  position 
to  reduce  their  power.  In  his  sombre 
pictuie  of  the  castles  of  the  middle  age, 
Michelet  says,  “that  in  passing  under  the 
walls  of  Taillebourg,  or  Tancarville,  or  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ardennes,  in  the  gorge  of 
Montcoruet,  his  heart  shudders,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  reading  old  histories,  for 
that  the  souls  of  ancient  generations  still 
vibrate  within  us,  and  we  feel  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  so  long  languished  at  the  feet 
of  these  towers."f  The  fact  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. A terrific  description  of  some 
castles  built  by  Norman  plunderers  in  Eng- 
land, is  given  in  the  Saxon  chronicle^  They 


* Michelet,  Origines  du  Droit 
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had  dungeons  full  of  adders  and  snakes. 
In  many  were  things  loathsome  and  grim, 
called  sachenteges ; and  no  one,  it  adds, 
“can  tell  all  the  wounds  and  pains  which 
they  inflicted  on  wretched  men  in  this  land. 
The  bishops  and  learned  men  cursed  them 
continually,  but  the  effect  thereof  was  nothing 
to  them;  for  they  were  all  accursed  and 
forsworn,  and  abandoned/’* * * §  Matthew  Paris 
styles  castles  “very  nests  of  devils  and  dens 
of  thieves;”  and  William  of  Newbury  says, 
“there  were  in  England  as  many  tyrants 
as  lords  of  castles.”  The  Abbot  Suger, 
speaking  of  the  garrison  of  one  of  the  castles, 
says,  “ they  were  excommunicated  men, 
and  altogether  diabolic/'f  There  were  often 
traditions  of  mystery  attached  to  castles, 
which  gave  them  a kind  of  infernal  fame. 
The  castle  of  Boves,  which  commanded  the 
road  to  Amiens,  was  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  chivalry,  as  having  seen  the  birth  of  the 
magician  Maugis.  The  war  caused  by  the 
castle  of  Gisors,  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  was  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  castle  of  Planches,  a league  distant 
from  Gisors,  at  which  place  their  parliament 
met  to  decide  the  question,  when  there  were 
between  them  many  words  to  sow  discord, 
by  the  felons  who  are  accustomed  to  foment 
quarrels  between  honourable  men.  This 
castle  was  said  to  be  of  bad  adventure  and 
evil  fortune,  for  the  old  men  of  the  country 
testify,  say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  that 
none  who  ever  assemble  there  cqn  make 
peace  unless  it  be  by  very  great  chance.  J 
The  author  of  the  history  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Florentius  in  Saumer,  shows  what 
was  thought  of  those  who  built  castles,  when, 
speaking  of  the  excellent  and  pious  Count 
Theobald,  he  says, 

“Qui  vivens  turres  altas  construxit  et  cedes, 

Multaque  construxit,  quee  non  sine  crimine  fecit. 

Verum  conventum  construxit,  in  hoc  benedic- 
tus/*§ 

Duke  Louis,  the  husband  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
on  departing  for  the  crusade,  had  one  scruple 
after  all  his  pains,  to  put  his  soul  in  good 
estate,  and  it  arose  from  his  not  having  de- 
stroyed the  castle  of  Eyterburg,  which  had 
been  built  to  the  prejudice  of  the  neighbour- 
ing convent,  and  he  besought  his  brother 
Henry  to  demolish  it.  ||  Peter  the  Venerable 
relates  a vision  iu  a forest  to  a monk  of  Cluny, 

* P.  367. 

+ Yit.  Ludov.  vi.  ap.  Duchesne,  iv. 

J Ad.  an.  1109. 

§ Hist.  Mon.  S.  Flor.  Salmar.  ap.  Martene,  Vet 
Script,  t.  v. 

||  Montalembert,  Hist,  de  S.  E. 


in  which  the  spectre  of  a wicked  nobleman 
named  Bernard,  who  had  been  converted 
in  his  last  days,  described  its  chief  concern 
as  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  built  shortly  before  death,  a castle 
which  was  a scourge  upon  the  neighbour- 
hood.* Finally,  we  may  remark  that  in  the 
miniatures  of  Italian  manuscripts,  the  en- 
trance of  hell  is  generally  represented  under 
the  form  of  the  portals  of  a feudal  castle. 
In  the  ancient  narratives  whose  awful  theme 
records  the  spirits  whelmed  in  woe,  we  are 
presented  with  visions  that  reveal  the  doom 
of  some  who  built  and  held  such  castles. 
‘Vae  qui  congregat  ut  sit  in  excelso  nidus 
ejus,  et  liberari  se  putat  de  manu  mali!" 
Many  were  the  traditions  to  verify  this  woe 
pronounced  by  heaven.  “ Iu  Endenig,  near 
Bonn,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  “lived 
a certain  noble  knight,  Walter,  a friend  to 
our  monastery.  On  occasion  of  a sickness, 
being  tempted  of  the  devil,  he  repulsed  him: 
but  he  asked  him,  saying,  ‘Where  is  the 
soul  of  my  lord.  Count  William,  of  Juliers, 
lately  deceased?’  ‘You  know  the  neigh- 
bouring castles  ofWolkenburg  and  Drachen- 
felsP’  answered  the  demon.  ‘Well  if  they 
were  iron,  both  castle  and  rock,  and  placed 
where  his  soul  now  is,  before  you  could  knit 
your  brows  together  thus,  they  would  be 
melted/  ‘Where  is  the  soul  of  Henry, 
count  of  Sevnens  ?’  asked  Walter.  ‘ Certes 
we  have  him/  said  the  demon,  but  he  did 
not  mention  what  was  his  punishment.  ‘And 
where  is  my  father?’  asked  again  the  knight. 
‘We  had  him,’  replied  the  demon,  ‘for 
twenty-one  years;  but  that  one-eyed  hag, 
and  that  bald  pate,  and  that  beggar,  took 
him  from  us,’  meaning  his  wife,  who  wept 
for  him  till  she  lost  an  eye,  and  his  son 
Theodoric,  who  was  a monk.’*-)'  The  end 
of  Walter  was  similar.  Leaving  his  castle 
of  Niedeck,  he  went  to  Cologne,  about  an 
insult  offered  to  him,  and  on  his  way  back  be 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  road.  “0!" 
he  cried,  “ I shall  never  again  see  Cologne!” 
The  physician  told  him  of  his  danger,  and 
advised  him  to  take  back  his  wife;  but  he 
refused.  Then  he  besought  him  to  release  a 
certain  soldier,  whom  he  kept  incarcerated, 
but  he  replied,  “he  shall  never  get  out 
while  I am  alive.”  “Then  he  will  be  out 
before  to-morrow,”  answered  the  physician, 
and  his  words  came  true,  for  Walter  died, 
and  an  abbot  of  our  order  saw  him  in  a 
vision,  in  the  place  of  torment.  Some 
persons,  it  is  said,  wralking  on  mount  Gyber, 

* De  Miracul.  Lib.  i.  c.  40. 

+ Illust.  Mirac.  Lib.  xiL  c.  5. 
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heard  a voice,  “ Prepare  fire,  a great  fire  for 
our  choice  one.”  “ For  whom  ?”  answered 
voices,  and  they  then  heard,  “ For  the  duke 
of  Zeringia and  news  came  afterwards, 
that  the  duke,  who  was  a great  tyrant,  had 
died  that  day  and  hour.* 

On  a former  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
the  feudal  manners,  we  only  sought  a chance 
for  the  great  to  escape  exclusion  from  the 
Dumber  of  the  meek,  and  I think  it  was 
then  proved  that  many  were  truly  humble 
men  and  devout  sons  of  the  holy  Church. 
We  might,  in  this  place,  easily  demonstrate, 
had  we  not  already  shown  it,  that  many  of 
them  were  also  truly  pacific.  Pierrefonds, 
whose  grim  towers  we  have  described,  had 
its  pacific  lords : Nivelon  I.,  therefore  little 
known;  Drogon  I.,  his  grandson,  who  so 
embellished  it.  What  pacific  virtues  in 
Agatha  de  Pierrefonds,  countess  of  Soissons, 
last  descendant,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
that  great  house,  which  had  also  furnished 
two  excellent  bishops  to  the  diocese  !f  It 
has  been  observed,  by  a recent  editor  of  the 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
hold  np  the  tyrants  we  are  about  to  see,  as 
representatives  of  the  ancient  knights  and 
barons.  If  such  had  been  the  general 
manners  of  castellans,  Suger  would  not  have 
spoken  as  he  has  done  respecting  the  indig- 
nation of  Louis-le-gros  against  Hue  de 
Pomponne,  and  the  war  which  ensued.  J 
“Yoo  will  say,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  writing 
to  a certain  count,  “that  such  manners  in 
vooth  are  hereditary;  but  iniquity  lieth  to 
itself;  for  that  great  count  Theobald  and 
many  others  of  your  progenitors,  even  before 
manhood,  shone  with  great  virtue ; and  vour 
unde  the  archbishop  of  Rbeims  had  the 
gravity  of  age  from  his  youth,  and  began 
from  the  first  to  ascend  to  pefection.”§  Still 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  evil  was  of 
immense  extent  and  of  continual  occurrence. 
Within  sight  sometimes  of  the  towers  of 
these  holy  barons,  adored  by  monks  and  by 
the  poor — by  the  side  of  these  young 
amiable  seigneurs,  loved  by  women,  loved 
W the  Church,  loved  by  poets,  loved  by 
the  people,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
*ere  reckless  and  cruel  enemies  of  peace, 
brutal— still  more,  had  one  more  names 
for  badness — men  of  such  distorted  wills 
tb*t  they  gloried  in  malice;  who  were 
in  iniquity,  like  those  to  whom 
the  Church  alludes  on  the  vigil  of  an 
aP<wde ; who  built  for  themsolves  solitudes, 

• IBpit  Mii ac.  Lib.  xii. 

t Hist  de  Soissons,  ii.  44. 

t Vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

I PeL  Bles.  Epist  xr. 


as  is  said  in  Job ; and  who  entrenched 
themselves  there  to  carry  dismay  and  deso- 
lation over  the  country  around.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  ages 
as  being  of  a cursed  race.  The  family  of 
Talvas,  for  instance,  in  the  conquerors  time, 
was  said  to  be  cursed.  “It  nourishes  crime,” 
says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “and  prepares  for  it  as 
if  by  an  hereditary  right.  Hence,  the  hor- 
rible ends  of  these  men,  none  of  whom  were 
seen  to  die  in  an  ordinary  way,  as  other 
mortals.  This  race  possessed  the  castles  of 
BellSme,  Urson,  Essai,  Aien^n,  Domfront, 
Saint- Ceneri,  La  Motte  d’lge,  and  other 
places  of  great  strength.”*  Suger,  speaking 
of  Count  Odo  of  Corbeil,  says,  “a  man  not 
a man,  because  he  was  not  rational — but  an 
animal,  son  of  Burchard,  that  most  proud 
count.”!  The  castle  of  Montagu,  Mons- 
acutus,  in  the  country  of  Laon,  came  by 
marriage  into  thehands  ofThomasde  Coucy, 
Seigneur  de  Marie,  a lost  wretch,  hateful  to 
God  and  man,  whose  wolf-like  ferocity  in- 
creasing on  his  acquisition  of  this  impreg- 
nable fortress,  terrified  all  the  surrounding 
country.  His  own  father,  Enguerrand  de 
Bova,  an  honourable  man,  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  it;  but  some  time  after,  bv 
the  divine  will,  he  lost  by  divorce  the  castle 
and  his  wife,  the  marriage  being  stained  by 
the  crime  of  incest.  J Herbert,  count  of 
Maine,  by  his  nocturnal  incursions  in  Anjou, 
gained  the  surname  Eveil-chiens,  the  Dog- 
wakener.  Such  men  of  brutal  ferocity  used 
to  be  often  called  Isengrin,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  wolf  in  old  fables.  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  writing  to  Leuthric, 
styles  Herbert,  count  of  Mans,  the  precur- 
sor of  Antichrist,  because  he  will  not  suffer 
the  bishop  of  Angers  to  remain  at  peace.§ 
A similar  tyrant  was  the  Count  William  of 
Chalons,  who  so  persecuted  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  and  made  slaughter  of  the  monks.  || 
In  1358,  Radigois  de  Derry,  an  Irishman, 
master  of  the  castle  of  Mauconseil,  pillaged 
all  the  country  round  Novon,  and  stood  a 
regular  siege.^f  The  seigneur  of  the  castle 
of  La  Roche  Guy  or  Du  Glin,  on  the  Rhone, 
who  used  to  stop  and  ransom  travellers,  was 
so  audacious  that  when  St.  Louis,  on  his 
first  crusade,  after  leaving  Lyons,  had  arrived 
near  it,  some  of  the  garrison  sallied  down 
and  plundered  the  king’s  people,  who  had 
gone  in  advance  to  prepare  lodging  for  the 
army.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

• Lib.  viii. 
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the  castle  of  Pierrefonds  was  the  terror  of  the 
country.  Rieux,  and  afterwards  Villeneuve, 
who  held  it,  used  to  rob  the  diligences  on 
the  high  road,  and  cany  off  every  thing. 
The  castle  of  Montlhdry  was  built  in  the 
time  of  King  Robert,  by  Thibaut  File-etoupe, 
of  the  house  of  Montmorency.  When  this 
castle  came  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Louis 
into  the  hands  of  King  Philip  I.,  all  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  rejoiced 
as  if  the  beam  had  been  taken  out  of  their 
eyes,  or  as  if  one  had  unbarred  the  gates  of 
a strong  tower  iu  which  they  had  been  in 
close  prison.  This  castle  had  caused  such 
pain  to  the  king,  that,  according  to  his 
declaration,  it  had  turned  bis  hair  white. 
" Guard  well,  my  son,  that  tower,”  said  he 
to  Louis,  "which  has  caused  me  such  labour; 
in  attacking  which  1 am  grown  old,  and  by 
reason  of  which  I could  never  have  peace  or 
health  ; for  from  the  castle  of  Corbeil,  which 
is  half  way  from  Montlhery  to  Chasteaufort 
on  the  right,  the  country  was  wholly  ex- 
posed ; and  such  confusion  was  between 
Paris  and  Orleans,  that  inhabitants  of  the 
one  could  not  pass  to  the  lands  of  the  other 
for  merchandise  or  other  business  without 
the  consent  of  these  traitors,  or  unless  with 
a great  force  of  men.*’*  In  the  twelfth 
centuiy  two  families  of  feudal  dynasty  were 
above  all  violent  and  cruel,  the  Coucys  and 
the  Montforts.  The  famous  Chatellain  de 
Coucy  was  only  an  officer,  who  had  charge 
of  the  castle,  as  the  title  indicates.  No 
barons,  in  all  feudality,  were  more  fero- 
cious than  these ; they  used  to  cut  off  the 
feet  and  hands  of  their  prisoners.  The 
pitiless  Thomas  de  Marie  was  son  of 
Enguerrand  de  Coucy.  On  the  first 
day  of  his  campaign  against  the  people 
of  Amiens,  [he  slew  thirty  men  with  his 
own  hand,  and  burned  many  churches. 
The  name  of  his  castle  of  Crecy  figured  in 
many  popular  tales  of  horror.  The  Mont- 
forts  were  less  cruel ; yet  it  was  a Montfort 
who,  in  revenge,  advised  a baron  to  mutilate 
the  king  of  England's  hostage,  who  was  a 
child.  In  Italy  and  Spain  many  castles 
acquired  a celebrity  no  less  infamous.  The 
Paduans  trembled  at  those  of  Eccelino. 
One  of  the  most  famous  was  named  Malta. 
Divine  Providence  punished  the  wretched 
architect,,  who  desired  as  a favour  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  build  the  dungeon  in 
Padua.  This  man  applied  all  his  mind  to 
the  work : he  used  to  fast  many  days,  that 
he  might  accomplish  what  he  had  conceived ; 
and  he  used  to  be  constantly  entering  it  to 

* Chroniqnes  de  St  Denis,  ad  an.  1 104* 


see  lest  any  glimmering  of  light  shonld  be 
able  to  pierce  into  it,  for  he  wished  it  to  be 
pitch  dark,  horrible,  and  deadly.  This 
wretch,  taken  afterwards,  was  shut  up  in  the  1 
very  prison  he  had  thus  contrived,  and  left 
to  perish  with  stench  and  hunger,  like  a 
wolf  howling  in  the  infernal  place.*  The 
catalogue  of  local  tyrants  in  Spain,  in  the 
reigns  of  Don  John  and  Don  Henry  alone, 
was  dismal  enough.  Then  we  read  of  the 
Castellan  of  Castronugno,  Ferdinand  of 
Zenteno,  the  Captain  Zapico,  the  duchess 
of  Villaba,  the  Mareschal  Pietro  Pardo, 
Alphonso  Trusillo,  Lopez  Carasco,  and 
Tamaio  Mancino,  and  many  others.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  besides  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace  by  their  oppressions 
of  the  Church  and  people,  many  of  the 
feudal  nobility  were  in  habits  of  levying 
war  against  each  other,  and  even  against 
the  king  himself.  "O  how  many  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  empire,”  exclaims  an 
ancient  writer,  speaking  of  an  invasion  of 
Austria  in  1278,  “ are  corrupt  and  made 
abominable  in  their  studies ! Yet  generally 
not  the  nation,  but  the  princes  of  the  nation, 
sinned : but  now  a great  battle  was  at  hand. 
O miserable  appetite  between  Christian 
princes,  between  lords  and  vassals.  O cruelly 
detestable ! Now  in  the  shock  of  arms  it 
was  easy  to  discern  the  brave  from  the  base ; 
for  many  who  had  nourished  the  causes  of  | 
discord,  and  who  before  the  war  had  boasted 
the  loudest  of  their  desire  to  engage  in 
battle,  showed  themselves  the  saddest  and 
most  timid.  Here  we  may  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  plunderers  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  who  rage  against  the  poor, 
and  who  like  Bacchanals  rave  against  the 
churches,  in  the  time  of  need,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  for  the  public  safety,  are 
of  little  worth.”+  Formidable,  bower, 
were  many  such  men,  not  only  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  royal  authority.  Three  great 
families  encompassed  the  Isle  of  France — 
the  houses  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  and 
that  of  Blois  and  Champagne.  Besides 
these  the  Coucys.  Rocheforts,and  Dupiisets, 
were  always  opposed  to  the  king.  From 
Paris  one  could  only  ride  securely  as  far  as 
St.  Denis.  Beyond  the  abbey  was  the  vast 
and  sombre  forest  of  Montmorency,  in  which 
one  could  only  ride  with  lance  on  thigh. 
Of  the  feudal  families  some,  like  the  Idont- 
forts,  being  what  Michelet  terms  ecc<  ntric, 
that  is,  resolute  in  resisting  the  influe  ice  of 

* Rolandini  deFactis  in  MarchiaT&rvia  v.  10, 
ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  viii. 

f Chronic.  Salisburgense,  ap.  Pe*.  Scrip  &.  Rer. 
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monarchy,  resisted  and  perished ; others 
being  rapidly  centralized,  like  the  Mont- 
morencys,  were  soon  lost  in  royalty.  Others, 
from  being  very  eccentric  in  feudal,  became 
wry  centralized  in  later  times ; and,.  like 
the  Coucys,  courtiers  more  kingly  than  the 
king.  These  last,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  possessing  Amiens  and 
other  towns,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty 
villages,  were  often  formidable  to  the  cities 
of  Rheims  and  Laon.  They  shed  their 
brightest  lustre  in  the  seventh  Enguerrand, 
who  perished  in  war  against  the  Turks. 
From  these  causes  Suger  found  the  king  of 
France  a little  prince ; though  he  left  the 
son  of  Louis-le-gros  a mighty  monarch, 
haring  by  marriage  obtained  for  him  the 
greatest  part  of  France.  Against  feudal 
oppressors  the  cry  of  the  Church  had  long 
tseended,  and  the  monastic  line, 

“NobisauB  Dominos,  Demon  procul  atque  Ty- 
numus,”* 

shows  how  familiarized  were  minds  with  a 
sense  of  the  danger  resulting  from  them. 
The  Mass  against  tyrants,  published  by 
M un  tori,  dates  from  the  year  950.  The 
prayers  are  as  follows : “ Hear,  we  beseech 
Thee,  0 Lord,  Thy  Church,  not  alone  worn 
down  by  the  persecutions  of  pagans,  but 
also  miserably  afflicted  by  the  depravity  of 
eril  Christians ; and  mercifully  grant  that 
ibey  who  refuse  to  be  subject  to  earthly 
power  may  be  cast  down  against  their  wills 
by  the  right  hand  of  Thy  Majesty,  through 
omr  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  “O  God,  the 
kther  of  orphans  and  the  judge  of  widows, 
tabold  with  compassion  the  tears  of  Thy 
Church,  and  mercifully  save  her  whom  no 
earthly  power  defends.”  At  the  secret  the 
vwds  are,  “ Receive,  O Lord,  the  prayers 
of  Thy  Church,  with  the  oblations  of  hosts, 
in  defence  of  Thy  faithful  people  work 
the  ancient  miracles  of  Thy  arm,  that  the 
®o®ies  of  peace  being  overcome,  Christian 
fckaty  may  serve  Thee  in  security.”  For 
preface  were  these  words:  “Almighty 
eternal  God,  look  down  propitiously  on 
countenance  of  Thy  Church,  which 
for  the  sufferings  of  her  members. 
*or  it  would  be  moie  tolerable  if  she  were 
Wtered  over  to  the  Gentile  sword  than  to 
••destroyed  by  the  incursion  of  wicked 
Christians.  Lest  eternal  punishment,  O 
be  accumulated  on  the  wicked,  and 
that  we  should  be  burdened  by  their  crimes, 
*****  any  longer  their  severity  to  prevail, 

9 Hist.  Monast  S.  Florentii  Salmar. 


through  Christ  our  Lord.”  The  post  com- 
munions are  these:  “O  God,  who  with 
wonderful  sacraments  dost  continually  re- 
fresh Thy  Church,  redeemed  with  an  ineffable 
price,  mercifully  grant  that  what  she  laments 
from  the  external  persecutions  of  the  wicked 
may  internally,  without  ceasing,  by  Thy 
consolations,  be  repaired.  Repress,  we 
beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  the  laws  of 
tyrants,  and  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  Thee, 
that  they  may  know  Thee  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  Thy  Church,  redeemed  with  such 
precious  blood.”*  In  the  monasteiy  of  St. 
Maximin,  at  Treves,  at  the  end  of  a text  of 
the  Gospels,  Dom  Martene  found  a prayer 
entitled  “Clamor  adversus  Persecutores.” 
It  is  as  follows  : “In  the  spirit  of  humility, 
and  with  a contrite  mind,  O Lord  Jesu 
Christ,  we  come  before  Thy  altar,  and  Thy 
most  sacred  body  and  blood,  and  profess  our- 
selves to  be  guilty  before  Thee  of  our  sins, 
for  which  we  are  justly  afflicted.  Thy  poor 
servants  and  handmaidens,  the  ministers  and 
husbandmen,  are  constrained  to  live  in  grief 
and  straits : our  goods,  on  which  we  ought 
to  support  ourselves  in  Thy  holy  service,  and 
which  blessed  souls  left  to  this  place  for  their 
salvation,  are  dispersed  and  violently  carried 
away.  This  Thy  Church,  O Lord,  which 
in  former  times  Thou  hast  founded,  and  in 
honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  of 
thy  saints  Maximinus,  Agricius,and  Nicetius, 
hast  exalted,  sits  in  sadness.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  console  or  deliver  her,  unless 
Thou  our  God.  Arise,  O Lord  Jesn  Christ, 
and  come  to  our  assistance,  and  judge  our 
cause,  and  comfort  and  defend  us.  Fight 
those  who  fight  against  us ; break  their 
pride  and  their  ferocity  who  afflict  and  desire 
to  afflict  this  place  and  us.  Justify  them, 
O Lord,  as  Thou  knowest  how,  and  in  Thy 
Yirtue  cause  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord,  to  recognize  their* evil  deeds,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  Thy  mercies  deliver  us. 
Despise  us  not,  O Lord,  crying  to  Thee,  but 
for  Thy  glory  and  the  magnificence  of  Thy 
name,  Almighty  Father,  visit  us  in  peace  and 
in  Thy  salvation,  and  save  os  from  the 
present  straits  and  from  all  the  evils  which 
they  prepare  against  ns ; that  all  may  know, 
loving  Thee  and  invoking  Thy  holy  name, 
that  thou  art  God  alone,  who  savest  thy 
suppliants  for  sake  of  Thy  great  mercy. 
Cast  down,  we  beseech  Thee,  O Lord,  by 
Thy  virtue,  those  who  conspire  against  the 
firmament  of  the  plenitude  of  Thy  right 
arm,  that  iniquity  may  not  prevail  over 
justice,  and  that  the  falsehood 
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reprobate  may  be  ever  subjected  to  truth, 
through  Christ  our  Lord.’** 

Having  invoked  Heaven,  the  clergy  then 
implored  assistance  from  kings  or  from 
virtuous  barons  who  could  procure  peace 
for  the  people  and  the  churches.  About 
the  year  1020,  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
writes  to  King  Robert  to  inform  him  of 
the  evils  caused  by  the  Viscount  Gaufrid 
de  Chateaudun,  who  had  rebuilt  the  castle 
of  Galardon,  that  had  been  demolished  by 
royal  order : of  which  he  observes,  “ I can 
say,  ‘Ecce  ab  oriente  panditur  malum !’ 
Besides  this  he  has  presumed  to  build 
another  at  Isleras,  of  which  I can  truly 
say,  ‘En  ab  occidente  malum  !’  Now  then, 
we  implore  your  assistance;  for  such  is 
our  grief  at  these  acts  that  we  are  obliged 
to  intermit  our  signs  of  gladness,  and 
celebrate  the  divine  office  in  our  Church 
in  miserable,  depressed  tones,  and  almost, 
in  silence.  We  beseech  you  that  Count 
Odo,  by  your  authority,  may  order  the 
destruction  of  the  said  machines  of  diabolic 
inspiration.”! 

On  occasion  of  the  wars  between  two 
nobles  of  the  Rhine,  Baldric  and  Wicmann, 
we  read  that  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Adel- 
bold,  fearing  lest  by  their  temerity  the 
people  should  be  injured,  convoked  an 
assembly,  and  then  declared  his  horror  at 
these  wicked  contentions,  by  means  ofwhich 
the  people  are  hurt,  the  lands  depopulated, 
and  declared  that  by  the  imperial  power 
they  should  be  constrained  to  live  at  peace.  J 
Churches  and  monasteries  had,  indeed, 
their  advocates  or  especial  local  protectors, 
who  had  a double  office  ; for  they  were  as 
agents  to  defend  them  by  litigation,  in 
which  the  monks  were  not  themselves  to 
engage,  and  they  were  as  soldiers  to  protect 
them  against  violence  by  arms,  and  insure 
their  tranquillity.  Peace  against  ferocious 
neighbours  was,  in  fact,  sometimes  pur- 
chased, when  a baron,  under  the  title  of 
vidame,  or  patron  of  the  monastery,  bound 
himself  to  protect  it : at  others  it  was  ob- 
tained by  the  voluntary  good  offices  of  a 
Christian  noble.  Thus  Odo  the  Abbot,  and 
all  the  monks  of  Ferrers,  write  in  these  terms 
to  the  illustrious  man  Lewis  : “As  often  as 
we  are  shaken  by  any  storm  of  perturbation 
or  necessity  we  fly  to  the  port  of  your  bene- 
volence, which  repels  no  one  who  seeks 
refuge.  ”§  Nevertheless,  there  was  cause 
for  the  prescriptions  ofLouis-le-Debonnaire, 
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that  these  advocates  should  be  good  men, 
not  cruel,  not  greedy,  but  fearing  God  and 
loving  justice.* 

In  the  middle  ages  many  orders  or 
brotherhoods  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  disturbers  of  peace.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  was  formed 
a confraternity  of  peace ; the  members  of 
which  wore  on  their  breasts  the  words, 
“Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
dona  nobis  pacem.”  They  were  bound  to 
oppose  the  enemies  of  peace,  Routiers, 
Cottereau,  and  Braban^is.  One  of  the 
motives  assigned  by  Philippe-le-bon  in 
founding  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
was  that  the  public  tranquillity  might  be 
defended  and  maintained  to  the  glory  of 
our  Creator  and  Redeemer.! 

In  the  abbey  of  Feiiillent  Dom  Martcne 
found  the  rules  of  an  ancient  military 
order,  under  the  name  of  the  order  of 
Faith  and  Peace,  which  was  subject  to  the 
abbot  of  Feiiillent.  In  the  prologue  we 
read,  “ If  I had  learned  the  style  of  Jose- 
phus and  the  language  of  Jeremiah  I should 
not  be  capable  of  describing  the  scourges 
of  fire,  and  sword,  and  persecution  which 
have  afflicted  the  province  of  Auch.  But  j 
the  ruins  of  castles,  cities,  towns,  churches,  ; 
and  monasteries  can  bear  witness.  0 | 
grief,  greater  than  any  sorrow,  that  a land, 
once  so  rich  and  fertile,  should  be  brought 
to  such  desolation  by  the  sins  of  the  in- 
habitants ; when  he  is  counted  the  mo6t 
noble  who  boasts  of  the  most  ignoble  I 
deeds;  where  no  one  spares  the  orphan  || 
and  widow ; where  youths  and  maidens,  old  i 
men,  and  children,  priests  and  bishops,  are 
wounded,  plundered,  and  slain.  At  length, 
in  1229,  in  order  that  in  the  church  all 
might  say,  ‘ Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in 
terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis/  the 
clemency  of  God  inspired  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  Amaneus,  archbishop  of  Auch, 
and  of  his  suffragans,  who  resolved,  after 
the  example  of  the  Templars  and  knights 
of  St.  John,  to  establish  a new  order  to 
defend  peace,  by  whose  powerful  arm,  with 
the  Divine  assistance,  peace  might  be  pre- 
served in  this  province.  Which  resolution 
being  communicated  to  the  noblemen, 
William  de  Monte  Cathano,  viscount  of 
Beam,  that  prince,  being  magnanimous, 
wise,  and  benign,  praised  it  as  holy,  and 
liberally  endowed  the  order  with  rents 
from  certain  of  his  castles : moved  by 
whose  example,  other  princes,  barons,  and 
knights  of  the  province  did  the  same,  and 
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bound  their  posterity  to  assist  the  said 
' order,  from  which,  we  trust  there  will  re- 
sult to  the  people  justice  and  the  abun- 
dance of  peace.”*  The  members  of  this 
order  were  also  bound  to  pray  for  the  peace 
of  4the  Church  and  for  the  conversion  of 
the  enemies  of  peace. 

Often,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  call 
j in  the  assistance  of  the  royal  power,  and 
I we  find  that  kings,  acting  as  the  advocates 
of  abbeys,  were  not  slow  to  bear  the  need- 
|;  fill  assistance.  Thus  Louis  le  gros  de- 
I fended  St.  Denis  against  Bouchard  de 
I Montmorency,  the  Church  of  Beauvais 
j against  the  Seigneurs  of  Mouchy  and 
' Beauvais,  that  of  Orleans  against  the  lords 
| of  that  city  ; and  so  elsewhere.  The  fre- 
i quency  of  such  occasions  may  be  estimated 
from  the  words  of  Dionysius  the  Carthu- 
j sian.  that  41  the  military  office  is  very 
; necessary  for  the  repression  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  petty  tyrants.  ”+ 

Wars  against  such  disturbers  of  peace 
j were  deemed  a religious  duty,  insomuch 
that  Louis  IV.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 

, waged  them  through  a fear  of  losing  his 
I soul  by  suffering  the  oppressions  of  the 
poor  by  his  nobles.  His  sieges  of  their 
castles  were  so  many  fruits  of  his  conver- 
sion to  God  ; for  his  resolution  to  humiliate 
J them  arose  from  his  remorse  at  having  so 
; long  suffered  them  to  devour  the  poor.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  been 
j one  of  their  number,  and  more  a monster 
than  a man,  being  termed  the  iron  land- 
! grave,  from  his  custom  of  always  wearing 
i armour.  From  being,  however,  a robber 
and  a tyrant  he  became  a devout  man,  and 
thenceforth  employed  his  power  in  restrain- 
ing other  malefactors.  But  Caesar  of  Heis- 
terbach  relates  a vision,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  fate  of  his  soul  was 
doubtful.  His  son  and  successor,  Louis 
V.,  was  said  to  have  been  convinced  of  his 
perdition,  so  that  he  renounced  the  world, 
and  became  a monk  in  a Cistercian  con- 
vent An  ancient  chronicler,  however,  who 
relates  his  death  in  1153,  says  that  he  was 
pious  and  benign,  and,  therefore,  despised 
by  his  nobles,  who  esteemed  him  useless 
and  effeminate.  Being  provoked  by  their 
acts,  be  made  war  upon  them,  captured 
them,  but  would  not  slay  them  : he  only 
bad  them  harnessed  like  horses  to  plough 

*the  fields,  which  caused  him  to  be  much 
dreaded.;  After  his  death  the  nobles 


whom  he  had  subdued  were  so  changed 
that  they  feared  to  disobey  his  last  orders, 
and,  therefore,  carried  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders, wrapped  in  the  Cistercian  habit,  to 
Reinhartshom,  where  he  was  interred. 

In  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  cities  and  communes,  having 
established  their  liberty,  made  war  upon 
the  seigneurs  of  castles  in  the  country, 
and  subdued  them  utterly.*  The  nobles 
were  even  made  to  swear  that  they  would 
have  a house  in  the  city,  and  inhabit  it 
part  of  the  year,  which  was  constituting 
themselves  citizens ; and  the  forms  of  these 
oaths  in  the  twelfth  century  still  exist 
Thus  Gerard  de  Carpeneta  swears  that  he 
will  remain  each  year  two  months  in  Mo- 
dena in  time  of  peace,  and  three  months 
in  time  of  war ; and  Muratori  gives  many 
other  similar  charters. 

The  Emperor  Otho  III.,  being  moved 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  nobles  who 
disturbed  the  public  peace,  came  to  Rome, 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  church  prepared 
a great  banquet,  and  ordered  that  when 
the  guests  were  seated  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  men  secretly  armed.  Then 
he  began  to  complain  of  the  violators  of 
peace,  and  commanded  their  names  to  be 
read  aloud  ; after  which,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  decapitated  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest 
to  feast  on.f  The  Emperor  Conrad  II. 
spared  no  enemies  of  peace,  so  that  Gode- 
frid  of  Viterbo  says  of  him, 

“ Conradua  pro  pace  duces  deponit  honore, 

Et  pacis  sancita  facit  constare  favore.”{ 

Count  Lupoid,  who  was  one  of  them,  fear- 
ing death,  fled  into  a remote  forest,  and 
there  lived  in  a hut  with  his  wife.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  emperor,  while  hunting, 
came  to  the  spot  and  passed  the  night 
with  them.  That  night  the  count’s  wife 
brought  forth  a son,  and  the  emperor  dreamt 
that  the  child  then  bom  would  be  his 
heir.  As  the  same  dream  recurred  thrice, 
he  was  greatly  troubled,  and  next  morn- 
ing he  commanded  two  of  his  servants  to 
kill  the  child.  They  took  it  away,  but,  being 
moved  to  compassion  by  its  smiles,  they 
placed  it  under  a tree,  and  brought  back 
a hare  s heart  to  the  king.  A certain  duke, 
passing  by  soon  after,  found  the  child,  and 
took  it  home  to  his.  wife  and  adopted  it  as 
his  own.  Long  afterwards  the  emperor, 
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being  with  this  duke,  and  hearing  him 
relate,  as  a forest  adventure,  the  history  of 
this  boy,  who  was  then  present,  began  to 
suspect  that  the  victim  had  escaped.  Being 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  he  took  him 
into  his  service  as  a page,  and  then  sent 
him  with  a letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
he  charged  her,  on  pain  of  his  displeasure, 
to  have  the  bearer  put  to  death.  The  youth 
Bet  out,  and  after  travelling  seven  days 
came  to  a certain  priest  s house,  who  re- 
ceived him  to  hospitsdity  as  God  commands. 
This  priest  was  struck  at  his  comely  air 
and  at  his  travelling  so  far  alone ; while 
be  slept  he  looked  at  his  letter,  and  dis- 
covered the  horrible  fate  which  awaited 
him : so,  erasing  the  writing,  he  substituted 
for  it  these  words,  4 This  is  the  youth  whom 
E have  chosen  for  the  husband  of  our 
laughter.  I charge  you  to  give  her  to  him 
quickly.’  Next  morning  the  lad  awoke 
refreshed,  and  said,  ‘Adieu,  dear  host,’  who 
replied,  ‘Remember  me  when  you  are 
king.’  The  boy  only  laughed,  esteeming 
it  a jest ; so  he  departed.  On  arriving  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  he  delivered  the  letters ; 
md  so  well  did  the  stratagem  succeed,  that 
when  the  king  wrote  soon  afterwards  to 
isk  if  his  orders  had  been  obeyed,  the 
pieen  assured  him  that  the  nuptials  had 
been  celebrated  with  great  celerity,  as  he 
bad  desired.  The  Caesqr  could  not  believe 
bis  eyes  when  he  read  her  letter.  Mounting 
bis  horse,  he  rode  off  immediately,  and 
travelled  with  great  6peed  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. On  his  arrival  die  queen  presented 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  For  a long 
time  the  emperor  seemed  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, and  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  length 
nature  prevailed,  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘ The 
will  of  God  cannot  be  resisted.’ 

* Quod  volui,  jam  non  potui,  Dcus  ipse  neg&vit : 
Qne  Deua  instituit,  nos  patiemur,  ait.' 

ETien  he  compelled  the  two  squires  to 
reveal  what  they  had  done,  and  the  count 
» come  from  the  Black  Forest  and  receive 
nack  his  son  with  peace  from  the  emperor, 
who  left  him  his  heir,  and  who  succeeded 
is  Henry  II.  On  the  spot  in  the  forest 
where  the  child  was  bom  was  erected  after- 
wards the  noble  monasteiy  of  Hirschau.”* 
In  France  the  expeditions  of  the  kings 
igainst  the  castles  of  these  feudal  tyrants 
were  multiplied  for  a long  period,  and 
jave  rise  to  most  singular  accidents.  The 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis  and  the  work  of 

* Godefiridi  Yiteibienais  Pantheon,  ap.id.vii 


Suger  are  full  of  examples.  “ Such,”  says  ! 
the  latter,  “ was  the  zeal  of  Philip  I.  against 
the  Baron  Ebalnus  of  Ruciac  and  his  son 
Guischard,  and  other  lords  of  their  party, 
who  tyrannized  over  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Rheims,  that  while  in  that  country  he 
scarcely  ever  rested  from  arms,  excepting 
on  Fridays  and  Sundays.  Thus  did  he 
besiege  the  castle  of  Lion,  Seigneur  de 
Meur,  who  devastated  the  country  of  Or- 
leans. The  castle  was  taken  by  storm, 
but  Lion  took  refuge  in  the  chapel  of  the  i 
castle,  and  tried  to  defend  himself ; but  in  I 
vain : he  and  sixty  persons  were  received  1 
on  lances  as  they  threw  themselves  from 
the  burning  tower,  and  thus,”  adds  the 
chronicle,  “did  their  souls  descend  to  , 
hell.”*  || 

At  Rochefort,  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  ' 
towards  Chartres,  stood  the  castle  of  Guy 
le  rouge,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  j 
left ; at  Chateaufort,  five  leagues  from  [ i 
Paris,  was  another  castle,  of  which  two  of  ; 
the  towers  are  still  standing.  The  Prince  , | 
Louis  demolished  all  these  castles  when  jj 
the  Sire  de  Montlhery  and  his  lineage  j 
returned  to  their  usual  disloyalty. f The 
towers  which  remain  have  still  a black  and 
threatening  aspect,  though  tottering  to 
their  fall.  Hue  de  Pomponne  held  the 
castle  of  Gournay  sur  Marne,  three  leagues 
and  a half  from  Paris.  He  took  horses 
from  some  merchants  on  the  king’s  high 
way,  and  led  them  to  his  castle,  upon 
which  Prince  Louis  besieged  it,  but  did 
not  take  it  till  after  much  time  and  labour.  J 
In  1108,  Louis-le-gros  was  urged  by  many 
to  punish  a certain  knight,  named  Hom- 
baus,  who  held  the  castle  of  St.  Severe  on 
the  river  Indre,  three  leagues  from  La 
Chatre,  for  the  wrongs  and  outrages  which 
he  committed  on  the  people  of  the  limds 
of  Bourges.  This  castle  was  much  re- 
nowned for  its  chivalry  and  its  garrison, 
and  from  old  times  it  had  always  good 
knights.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal 
troops  Hombaus  sallied  forth  against  them  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Then  in  great 
fear  he  rendered  up  the  castle  and  his 
lands.  Louis  then  led  him  away  prisoner  , 
to  the  tower  of  Estampes.§ 

Louis-le-gros  could  not  forget  his  custom 
to  sustain  the  churches,  and  defend  the 
poor  people,  and  maintain  peace  ii  he 
could ; but  there  were  so  many  disturlera, 
that  he  had  much  to  do.  Amongst  ot  lets  , 
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were  Gui  le  roux,  and  his  son  Hues  de 
Cray,  a young  bachelor,  and  brave,  but 
very  acute  and  malicious  to  do  evil,  to  prey 
and  rob,  and  bum,  and  trouble  the  king- 
dom. This  Hues  had  strangled  his  cousin 
german,  Raoul  de  Beaugenci.  Through 
shame  at  having  lost  the  castle  of  Goumay, 
he  was  the  more  eager  to  assail  the  king, 
and  because  his  brother  Odo,  count  of 
Corbeil*  gave  him  no  aid  in  this  quarrel, 
he  took  him  prisoner  as  he  was  hunting 
without  guards,  and  put  him  into  close 
prison  in  La  Ferte-Baudoin  at  Aleps,  four 
leagues  from  Estampes ; at  which  outrage 
the  knights  of  Corbeil  were  very  indignant 
On  their  complaining  to  the  king,  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  them.  Then,  with  some 
who  were  of  the  castle  of  La  Ferte-Baudoin, 
they  corresponded,  who  agreed  to  admit 
them  secretly.  The  king  arrived  by  stealth 
with  a small  escort ; and  at  the  same  hour 
the  people  of  the  castle  were  sitting  round 
the  fire,  and  telling  stories  together,  when 
suddenly  they  heard  the  neigh  of  horses 
and  the  sound  of  knights.  Much  they 
wondered,  and  issued  forth  ; and  this  was 
after  supper  at  bed-time,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night  caused  much  embarrassment 
to  the  assailants  engaged  in  narrow  ways. 
At  first  the  garrison  succeeded  in  making 
prisoner  the  king's  seneschal  and  some 
others ; but  on  the  arrival  of  the  king  in  per- 
son, close  siege  was  laid  to  the  castle : then 
had  Hues  de  Crecy  great  fear  of  losing 
it  and  his  prisoners.  After  a vigorous  de- 
fence it  was  taken,  and  the  prisoners  de- 
livered.* Hues  was  deprived  of  his  estates, 
abated,  and  confined  in  a monastery.  “On 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,”  say  the  chronicles, 
'sUnds  a castle  altogether  too  strong  and 
too  proud,  and  it  is  called  La  Roche  Guyon, 
‘hoiridum  et  ignobile  castrum.'  The  sire 
°f  this  castle  was  Guy,  a young  bachelor, 
aP«t  at  arms,  who  had  laid  aside  all  the 
Reason  of  his  predecessors,  a virtuous  and 
just  man,  who  wished  to  live  without  in- 
jQring  others,  as  he  would  if  he  had  lived 
h*ger;  but  he  had  a relation,  a Norman, 
toad  William,  one  of  the  most  disloyal 
toitow  in  the  world,  who  pretended  to  be 
| fe  friend,  till  he  surprised  him  by  treachery 
* his  castle.  It  was  on  a Sunday  evening 
this  traitor  entered  the  church,  which 
•won  the  same  rock  with  the  castle,  along 
wh  other  traitors,  all  armed  secretly  un- 
to* their  cloaks,  and  made  semblance  of 
•toting  God,  though  all  the  while  he  was 
ftly  spying  how  he  could  penetrate  into 


the  castle.  At  length,  he  discerned  the 
door  by  which  Guy  used  to  pass  into  the 
church,  through  which,  he  and  his  troop 
suddenly  rushed  with  drawn  swords.  Guy, 
not  prepared  to  defend  himself,  was  slain. 
His  wife,  seeing  the  treason,  ran  to  him, 
without  fear  of  death,  and  fell  on  him, 
and  covered  him  against  the  strokes  of 
swords,  and  cried  out,  as  if  mad,  * Kill  me, 
me,  disloyal  murderer,  and  leave  my  lord.’ 
Many  of  the  blows  dealt  at  him  fell  on 
her.  The  traitors  seized  her  by  the  hair, 
dragged  her  from  her  husband,  and  then 
left  her  drenched  in  blood,  and  as  if  dead. 
Returning,  they  repeated  their  blows  till 
he  expired,  and  then  slew  also  all  the 
children  whom  they  could  find.  Then  did 
that  poor  lady  raise  her  head,  and  when 
she  recognised  her  lord’s  body,  by  force  of 
love,  all  weakened  and  wounded  as  she 
was,  she  crawled  towards  him,  began  to 
kiss  him  as  if  he  were  alive,  and  then, 
with  tearful  chaunt,  she  sung  his  obsequies, 
and,  while  crying,  fell  as  dead.  Mean- 
while the  murderers  examined  the  castle, 
and  admired  its  strength.  The  chiefs 
putting  his  head  out  of  a window,  called 
the  natives,  and  promised  them  much 
good  if  they  would  do  him  homage  ; but 
no  one  would  enter  the  castle.  As  soon  as 
the  intelligence  spread,  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  country  assembled  full  of 
rage,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and  then 
the  traitor  made  great  offers  to  some  of 
them  if  they  would  make  peace  with  him, 
but  they  all  refused,  and  vowed  to  revenge 
the  treason.  The  castle  being  taken,  he 
was  hanged,  and  after  some  time  his 
carrion  thrown  into  the  Seine.”* 

The  proud  Bouchart  sire  de  Montmo- 
rency, count  of  Corbeil,  was  at  this  time 
chief  of  the  disloyal  and  excommunicated. 
His  son  Eudes  resembled  him,  at  whose 
death  the  kingdom  had  peace,  while  he 
and  his  war  descended  to  the  pit  of  hell.f 
In  1114,  Louis-le-gros  marched  into  Bur- 
gundy right  to  the  castle  of  Haymon,  which 
was  called  Germegny,  which  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  Rocheforts  on  the 
Marne  were  incorrigible.  Louis  attacked 
and  subdued  them.  “ In  the  country  of 
Leon,”  say  the  chronicles,  “is  a castle 
called  Montagu,  founded  in  very  ancient 
times,  and  wondrously  strong,  for  it  is 
seated  on  a high  round  rock.  This  was 
held  by  Thomas  de  Marie,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a man  disloyal  beyond 
measure,  whom  God  and  all  thejuU 
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hated  for  his  great  cruelty.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  Enguerrand  de  Boves,  sire  de 
Coucy  and  count  of  Amiens,  hi 9 father, 
desired  to  put  him  out  of  the  castle,  in 
justice  to  the  complaints  of  all  the  country 
round.  With  this  view,  he  and  Eblon, 
count  of  Roucy,  assembled  a force,  and 
besieged  the  castle,  but  the  disloyal  tyrant 
had  great  fear,  and  contrived  to  escape 
from  it  by  night,  and  fled.”*  This  Thomas 
de  Marie,  whom  Suger  terms  “ a lost 
wretch,  disloyal,  and  mad,  and  traitor 
beyond  measure,”  laid  waste  the  countries 
of  Noyon,  Amiens,  and  Rheims,  raging 
with  a wolf-like  fury,  having  no  fear  of  the 
ecclesiastical  vengeance,  and  showing  no 
mercy  to  the  people.  From  the  abbey  of 
St.  John,  at  Laon,  he  seized  two  good 
towns,  Crecy  and  Nogent,  and  fortified 
them  with  ditches  and  towers,  as  if  they 
were  his  own,  and  made  them  a den  of 
dragons,  and  a robber’s  nest.  For  his  in- 
numerable crimes,  and  cruelties,  and  ex- 
tortions, he  was  struck  by  the  sword  of 
holy  church,  being  by  sentence  of  the 
council  at  Beauvais  excommunicated.  In 
revenge  he  stabbed  the  bishop  of  Laon  in 
his  own  palace,  upon  which  the  king  de- 
graded him,  and  cited  him  to  appear. 
The  following  year  at  the  council  of  Sois- 
sons  further  measures  were  taken  to  repress 
his  fury.  At  the  prayers  of  the  clergy 
the  king  gathered  his  forces  and  marched 
against  him.  His  castle  of  Crecy  was 
taken  as  easily  as  a peasant's  granary,  and 
his  men  destroyed  without  mercy  for  having 
shown  no  mercy.  You  would  have  seen 
that  castle  burning  as  if  a prey  to  infernal 
fire.  Then  marched  the  king  to  Nogent, 
and  took  the  castle,  and  spared  only  the 
innocentf 

In  1130,  as  the  cries  of  the  clergy  and 
people  still  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
Thomas  de  Marie,  the  king,  bent  on  signal 
vengeance,  marched  against  him,  and  re- 
solved to  destroy  his  castle  of  Coucy ; and 
though  his  spies  told  him  that  the  castle 
could  only  be  besieged  from  a great  dis- 
tance, still  he  would  persevere.  The  way 
was  difficult  and  heavy,  amidst  forests  and 
deserts,  without  a road,  for  the  tracks  w?ere 
all  cut  off  by  the  partizans  of  the  tyrant, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  after  much  wandering 
here  and  there  that  they  reached  the  castle. 
Thomas,  being  wounded  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  was  led  prisoner  to  the  king,  who 
took  him  to  Laon.  Though  his  wound 
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was  mortal,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
deliver  up  the  merchants  and  treasures  he 
had  concealed  in  his  dungeons ; and  when 
his  wife  approached  him,  he  seemed  to 
grieve  more  for  this  restitution  which  was 
required,  than  for  the  death  which  was  so 
near  him.  He  pretended  to  repent,  how- 
ever, and  died  before  he  could  receive  our 
Lord's  body.*  “Lewis,”  says  the  Abbot 
Suger,  “ as  in  youth,  so  in  age,  never 
ceased  from  labouring  to  defend  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.”  One  of  his  last  acts  in 
his  infirm  state  was  to  destroy  Chasteau 
Renart,  four  leagues  from  Montargis,  and 
to  burn  and  demolish  also  the  castle  of  St. 
Br^on-sur-Loire,  the  seigneur  of  which 
used  to  rob  merchants  and  intercept  the 
roads.f  I have  given  but  a rapid  sketch 
of  his  expeditions  against  castles : one  of 
them,  however,  presents  such  remarkable 
incidents,  that,  while  repeating  tales  of 
iron  wars,  I shall  be  pardoned  for  relating 
it  at  length.  The  castle  of  Puiset  stood 
between  Estampes  and  Orleans.  The 
countess  of  Chartres,  speaking  to  Louis-le- 
gros,  said,  “ This  castle  was  originally 
built  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  the  saints 
by  Queen  Constance,  to  be  a defence  to 
the  country.”  Far  different  was  its  charac- 
ter in  the  year  1110,  when  it  was  held  by 
Hugues  de  Puiset,  grandson  of  that  Evrard, 
who,  in  109*2,  imprisoned  his  bishop,  Ives 
de  Chartres.  This  Hugues  du  Puiset, 
surpassed  his  ancestors  in  tyranny  and1 
rage,  fearing  neither  the  king  of  France) 
nor  the  King  of  all,  and  depopulating  allj 
the  territory  of  the  countess  of  Chartres- 
who,  with  her  son  Theobald,  count  of 
Blois,  a handsome  youth  and  most  bratJ 
knight,  could  never  approach  within  eighJ 
teen  or  twenty  miles  of  his  castle  of  Puiset 
where  he  had  imprisoned  nobles  and  evaj 
bishops  ; for  though  few  loved,  many  bjj 
force  served  him.  This  castle  was  thtfl 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country  between 
Paris,  Chartres,  and  Orleans : thither  hi 
used  to  conduct  all  his  plunder,  for  hij 
continual  occupation  was  to  ravage  thl 
lands  of  his  neighbours,  and  cany  0 
cattle,  fruits,  poultry,  and  wine,  Bparin 
nothing,  neither  sacred  nor  profane.  ] 
any  one  dared  to  resist  he  was  seize* 
loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into 
dungeon  in  the  castle ; then  it  was  a 
affair  finished,  and  no  more  was  ever  heat 
of  him.  Evrard  du  Puiset  father  to  thi 
baron,  had  even  obliged  King  Philip  t 
raise  the  siege  of  his  castle,  when  he  ft 
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upon  his  army,  and  made  many  prisoners. 
The  provostship  of  Toury,  in  consequence 
: of  the  ravages  of  Hugues,  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  value  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

| Sager,  being  appointed  provost  by  the  Abbot 
I Adam,  felt  it  shameful  to  permit  the  con- 
j tinuance  of  such  disorder.  The  countess 
of  Chartres,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  with 
Soger,  and  numerous  other  persons,  having 
called  the  attention  of  Louis  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a remedy,  the  king  re- 
eved on  putting  an  end  to  it  Nevertheless, 
the  council  of  state  determined  to  act  with 
all  the  forms  of  justice.  The  accused  was, 
therefore,  first  cited,  and,  on  his  turning  a 
deaf  ear,  was  tried  and  condemned.  Suger, 
by  command  of  the  king,  returned  to 
Toury,  fortified  it  and  prepared  for  the 
king's  coming,  who  received  no  other 
answer  from  Hugues  to  his  summons  to 
surrender  than,  “My  castle  shall  be  for 
him  who  can  take  my  sword.’’  The  siege 
was  laid  in  form,  and  a most  curious  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  progress.  Two  regu- 
lar attacks  were  made : the  first  commanded 
by  the  young  count  of  Blois,  son  of  the 
countess  of  Chartres ; the  second  by  the 
king  himself.  More  than  100,000  arms 
were  raised  to  aid  him  besides  those  of  his 
soldiers;  for  no  sooner  was  it  heard  that 
the  king  was  going  to  execute  justice  on 
the  baron  du  Puiset  than  all  the  world  ran 
to  take  part  in  his  punishment — men, 
women,  children,  monks,  and  priests,  all 
came  to  bear  assistance.  The  strength  of 
the  place  consisted  in  a round  tower  and 
a dungeon  of  wood  raised  on  an  eminence, 
fortified  by  a rampart,  defended  by  a pali- 
sade, and  a ditch  with  a parapet.  Along 
a second  ditch  was  a great  curtain  flanked, 
and  guarded  with  turrets.  The  troops 

Etc  scale  the  mound,  but  a 
>ws  and  the  steepness  of  the 
ed  their  efforts,  and  after 
r they  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
ustic  implements  were  then 
mixed  with  oil  and  fat,  and 
to  this  mass,  which  the  wind 
the  castle,  another  assault 
fc  the  flames  prevented  the 
tn  advancing,  and  a fall  of 
nguished  the  fire.  The  be- 
shouts  of  joy,  and  the  king 
►d  to  the  mortifying  necessity 
his  enterprise.  Among  the 
ected  from  all  sides  was  the 
leighbouring  parish,  whose 
on  the  king's  triumphing, 
act  of  a mine  seemed  to  him 
much  time.  Bareheaded  he 


mounted  alone  on  a different  side,  gained 
the  foot  of  the  palisade,  by  his  extraordinary 
force  of  arm  burst  through  and  signed  to 
his  companions  to  follow  him.  His  par- 
ishioners, who  loved  him,  ran  with  hatchets 
to  his  succour,  and  made  a breach  before 
the  besieged  were  aware  of  their  attempt. 
Then  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
garrison,  carried  the  place,  and  hoisted  the 
standard  of  the  count.  The  Seigneur  du 
Puiset,  with  a few  men,  retired  into  the 
wooden  dungeon,  but  being  wounded  at 
the  entry  surrendered  his  sword.  The 
king  spared  his  life,  put  up  to  sale  by 
auction  all  his  furniture,  dismantled  the 
castle,  preserving  only  the  principle  tower, 
and  conducted  him  prisoner  to  Chateau- 
Landon.*  Suger  adds,  that  the  castle  was 
razed  to  the  ground  as  a place  of  Divine 
malediction. 

Louis  VII.,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
had  frequent  occasion  to  wage  similar  wars 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  Thus  he  razed  the 
castle  of  Monceaux,  belonging  to  the  count 
of  Montmorency,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
abbots  of  the  province  marched  an  army 
against  the  count  of  Claremont,  in  Au- 
vergne, and  his  nephew,  William,  Count 
of  Puy,  and  against  the  Viscount  de 
Polignac,  who  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil 
were  accustomed  to  pass  their  live9  in 
plundering  the  churches,  capturing  tra- 
vellers and  pilgrims,  oppressing  the  poor, 
and  depopulating  the  country.}  These 
men  he  captured,  and  kept  in  prison  until 
they  swore  to  renounce  their  habits. 
Some  time  after,  William,  count  of  Challon, 
following  their  diabolic  footsteps,  with  the 
aid  of  the  bands  vulgarly  called  the 
Brabantins,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
mercilessly,  slew  the  monks  of  Cluny  with 
a number  of  the  people  who  came  out  pro- 
cessionally  to  meet  them  without  weapons, 
but  only  armed  with  their  sacrei  vestments, 
and  crosses,  and  reliquaries.  At  the  fame 
of  this  barbarity,  the  king  marched  against 
him,  and  took  possession  of  his  castle,  and 
divided  his  lands  between  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  count  of  Nevere4 

The  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  were 
not,  however,  always  effective,  nor  was  it 
sufficient  to  have  aid  from  a distance  where 
the  disturbers  of  peace  were  multiplied  and 
active.  In  the  year  1020,  Bouchart  A la 
B&rbe  held  a castle  in  an  island  of  the 
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Seine,  from  which  he  greatly  injured  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  and  its  people.  The 
Abbot  Vivien  complained  to  King  Robert, 
who  admonished  that  lord  to  cease,  and 
on  his  continuing,  the  king  demolished  the 
castle.  Then  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  by 
consent  of  the  abbot,  he  permitted  the 
erection  of  a fortress  three  miles  from  St 
Denis,  at  Montmorency,  near  the  fountain 
St.  Walery,  on  condition  that  he  should  do 
homage  for  it  to  the  abbot.  This  was  the 
feudal  castle  of  the  abbey,  called  Montjoie, 
which  became  the  war-cry  of  the  kings  of 
France.  The  church,  therefore,  scrupled 
not  to  use  force  in  defence  of  the  people, 
and  to  procure  peace,  and  hence  arose  the 
custom  of  bishops  and  abbots  having  castles, 
which  our  antiquarians,  like  Grose,  have 
noticed,  without  explaining  the  cause. 
From  the  fifth  century  we  have  seen  that 
some  castles  were  erected  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  security  and  peace.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  many  that  date  from  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Speaking  of  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  sumamed  Glorious,  and  also 
father  of  the  clergy  and  of  his  country,  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Ebendorfferus  de  Hasel- 
bach  says,  that  he  was  so  much  a prince 
of  peace,  that  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  dominions  he  erected,  with  con- 
sent of  Lewis,  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  castle  of  Scheneding,  and  efficaciously 
delivered  monasteries  and  other  places  de- 
dicated to  God  from  divers  oppressions.* 
Similarly  the  reason  why  Guillaume  de 
Roches,  seneschal  of  Anjou,  built  the 
castle  of  La  Roche-au-Moine,  on  the  Loire, 
was  in  order  to  protect  the  road  from 
Angers  to  Nantes;  for  before  it  was  built 
robbers  used  to  issue  from  a very  strong 
castle  standing  on  the  other  side,  named 
Rochefort,  belonging  to  Paien  de  Roche- 
fort, a knight  of  great  valour,  but  addicted 
to  rapine,  apd  to  take  from  his  neighbours, 
and  the  labourers,  and  merchants,  and 
others  who  travelled  that  way.  f The 
building  of  castles  was,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily unbecoming  in  pacific  men,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  castles  in  the  hands  of 
churchmen,  who  built  or  held  them  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  peace.  They  had 
first  tried  all  gentle  methods  of  protection : 
they  had  legislated,  for  no  plunderer  or 
usurer  could  make  a testament  and  the 
oblations  of  those  who  oppressed  the  poor 
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could  nor  be  received.*  The  council  of 
Paris  made  a distinction  in  favour  of  the 
plunderers  wife,  which  is  most  remarkable,: 
“ Let  her  live  sparingly,”  says  the  decree, 
“ of  the  things  which  her  husband  minis- 
ters to  her  from  his  spoils;  not  that  he 
can  give  them  to  her,  since  they  are  not 
his  own,  but  because  she  is  the  advocate  of 
those  that  have  been  plundered,  to  ameli-| 
orate  their  cause,  softening  the  heart  of 
her  husband,  and  inducing  him  to  make 
condign  restitution:  but  if  she  find  the 
heart  of  her  husband  impenitent  and  in- 
corrigible, and  that  she  cannot  prevail  on 
him  to  make  restitution,  she  is  then  boun^ 
to  seek  separation  of  board  from  him,  and 
to  beg  from  friends  or  others  for  her  main^ 
tenance  rather  than  partake  of  such  deadly 
profit ; and  if  she  come  to  sickness  or  de- 
crepitude, or  to  such  destitution  that  no 
one  would  give  her  bread  in  the  article  of 
death,  then  in  that  necessity  she  may  take 
food  from  her  husband,  not  with  an  intenj 
tion,  like  his,  of  rapine,  but  with  the  inJ 
tention  of  restoring  it  when  God  grant^ 
her  opportunity.”  The  clergy  had  als^ 
appealed  to  their  advocates,  or  to  the  king.j 
Invested  as  they  were,  with  seigneur al 
power,  it  only  remained  for  them,  wheq 
all  these  means  were  insufficient,  to  proj 
vide  by  such  forcible  measures  as  wer^ 
authorized  by  law  personally  for  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  the  people,  so  as  to  verify 
the  prediction  that  the  Lord  would  n<^ 
leave  them  without  assistance  in  the  time 
of  the  proud. 

The  laws  of  the  last  Roman  emperors  had 
given  bishops  an  absolute  power  over  the 
municipalities,  which,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  subsided  into  a feudal  seigneury, 
the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  escape  the 
tributes  and  service  required  by  the  neigh- 
bouring counts  and  barons,  anxiously 
placing  themselves  under  the  crosier  of  the 
prelates  which  Thierry  designates  as  a pater- 
nal despotism, f and  Fauriel,  “a  govern- 
ment eminently  popular,  resulting  from 
necessity ; the  bishops  by  the  force  of 
things,  becoming  the  chief  temporal  magis- 
trates of  cities.”!  Extraordinary  circum- 
stances had  also  established  in  Germany 
a number  of  ecclesiastical  sovereignties, 
the  gentle  and  pacific  character  of  which, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  old  German 
proverb,  “ Unterm  Krummstabe  ist  gut 
wohnen.”  We  may  remark  by  the  way, 
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that  never  in  these  pacific  governments 
vrta  it  a question  to  pass  capital  sen- 
tence against  the  spiritual  enemies  of 
the  power  which  reigned.  Against  the 
disturbers  of  peace,  they  were,  however, 
energetic;  and  these  were  of  two  kinds. 
When  the  communes  were  forming  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  bishops  were  often  in- 
duced to  resist  the  proposed  innovation ; 
and  this  brought  on  grievous  altercations 
and  combats.  In  the  south  of  France,  it 
is  true,  the  bishops  were  generally  disposed 
to  favour  and  protect  the  communes,*  but  in 
the  north  they  opposed  them  in  many  pi  aces, 
as  at  Cambrai,  Laon,  where  the  Bishop 
Gaudri  was  more  a soldier  of  fortune  than 
a prelate,  and  where  his  Archdeacon  An- 
selm sympathised  with  his  fellow  citizens ; 
and  at  Rheims,  where,  however,  Guillaume 
de  Champagne  restored  the  privileges  of 
the  citizens.  Yet  in  the  insurrection  of 
Cambrai,  in  1024,  the  Bishop  Gerard,  we 
read,  had  great  compassion  on  his  subjects, 
and  desired  to  exercise  towards  them  mercy 
and  not  justice.!  After  a later  attempt,  in 
1107,  the  Bishop  Gaucher  interceded  for 
his  revolted  subjects  before  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  At  Noyon,  in  1098,  Baudri  de 
Sarchainville,  the  bishop,  had  no  aversion 
for  the  institution  of  communes,  but  on 
| the  contrary  preferred  complying  with  the 
1 wishes  of  the  citizens.  J At  Amiens,  in 
1 1113,  the  Bishop  Geoffrey,  whom  the 
Church  honours  as  a saint,  yielded  without 
effort,  and  gratuitously,  to  the  wish  of  the 
citizens,  and  concurred  with  them  in  the 
erection  of  a municipal  government.!  On 
the  other  hand,  the  atrocious  and  impious 
manner  in  which  these  insurrections  were 
made,  as  at  Mans,  Laon,  Rheims,  and 
Liege,  may  explain  the  conduct  of  other 
prelates,  as  also  the  language  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, Guibert  de  Nogent,  and  the  chroni- 
clers of  St  Denis,  were  unable  to  perceive 
; the  justice  or  expediency  of  measures 
i which  had  such  advocates.  The  contests 
| between  the  bishops  and  citizens  of  Liege, 
I from  the  thirteenth  till  the  eighteenth  cen- 
to?, indicate  more  the  existence  of  tur- 
bulent spirits  among  the  latter,  than  the 
fruits  of  the  former,  who  made  common 
[ muse  with  the  citizens  against  the  nobles 
ontil  their  demands  became  exorbitant 
When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  first  attacked 
I lb*®,  he  appealed  to  the  fact  of  their  im- 
and  cruel  conduct,  whereas  the  bene* 

9 Fawriel,  Hi*,  de  la  Gaul*  Mlridionelle. 

J Script.  Her.  Franc,  tom.  xiiL  476. 

♦ Thierry,  lett  it.  . 4 Id.  xix. 


ficent  and  liberal  acts  of  such  bishops  as 
John  of  Walenrode,  John  of  Hinsberg, 
Erard  de  la  Marck,  and  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
could  not  be  denied  by  their  enemies. 
Where  the  fault  was  on  the  side  of  the 
prelate,  the  case  has  been  contemplated 
and  accounted  for  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Church,  as  when  $t.  Augustin  said : 
44  All  who  desire  earthly  things,  and  prefer 
earthly  felicity  to  God,  and  all  who  seek 
their  own  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ,  pertain  to  that  state  which  is  mys- 
tically called  Babylon,  and  has  a diabolic 
king ; and  all  whose  affections  are  set  on 
things  above,  and  who  meditate  on  celestial 
things,  who  are  mild,  and  holy,  and  good, 
pertain  to  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  whose 
king  is  Christ.  These  two  states  are  for 
the  present  mixed  together,  so  that  some- 
times those  who  belong  to  the  Babylonian 
state  administer  the  things  which  pertain 
to  Jerusalem**,  while,  again,  those  pertain- 
ing to  Jerusalem  administer  sometimes 
the  things  which  belong  to  Babylon.”* 
The  protection  of  peace  was  an  object  of 
episcopal  solicitude  in  early  times.  In  the 
annals  of  the  monastery  of  Nuys,  on  the 
Rhine,  a house  seven  leagues  from  Cologne, 
we  read  of  Adelwin,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
in  690,  that 44  he  deserved  praise  for  being 
studious  to  preserve  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity.”! 

The  feudal  tyrants,  in  later  times,  formed 
another  class  of  disturbers  of  peace  against 
which  the  power  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
might  be  exercised  without  compromising 
their  pacific  character.  Let  us  hear  the 
old  chronicles.  Baldwin  de  Lutzelinburg, 
on  being  elected  archbishop  of  Treves, 
came  as  an  angel  of  peace  to  heal  the 
troubles  and  discords  of  the  diocese.  His 
first  act  was  to  give  strict  orders  to  all 
officers  that  not  by  tyrannical  rigour,  but 
by  striking,  salutary  fear,  they  should 
compel  all  persons  to  live  at  peace.  Then, 
on  the  holy  day  of  Pentecost,  in  all  the 
sweetness  of  peace  and  concord,  he  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Treves  while  the 
clergy  and  people  sung  “cives  apostolorum 
pacem  portaverunt,  patriamque  illuminan- 
tes  hodie  advenenint.”  His  love  of  peace 
and  justice  was,  indeed,  memorable.  He 
built  many  castles  near  those  of  the  robbers, 
by  means  of  which  he  kept  them  constantly 
besieged,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  leave 
the  people  in  peace.  Every  where  he  was 

• In  Ps.  61. 
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extolled  as  the  defender  of  merchants  and 
the  enemy  of  the  unjust,  sparing  not  even 
his  own  brother  when  he  was  convicted  of 
a crime.  Thus  he  lived,  ever  defending 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  appeasing  discords 
among  his  subjects,  and  quickly  terminat- 
ing every  process.  As  another  Solomon, 
he  deserved  the  title  of  “ Sapiens  et  paci- 
ficus.”  The  splendour  of  his  court  is  then 
described  ; but  what  is  remarkable,  we  find 
thaton  his  tomb  was  commemorated,  among 
his  other  merits,  the  number  of  castles  he 
had  built,  and  of  robbers’  castles  which 
he  destroyed. 

“Gelsberph  damnavit,  Ruflnbcrch  aedificavit, 

Heynselbach  stravit,  Helekrus  Sasztoch  nichi- 
lavit ; 

Paris  et  erector,  rector,  jubar  utile  turbis 

More  beaiorum  const  ruxit  claustra  bonorum. 

Atque  tyrannorum  dcstruxit  caslra  malorum/** 

Speaking  of  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
an  old  writer  says : 44  As  soon  as  this  son 
of  peace  entered  to  be  guardian  of  the 
churches,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  despair  of  all  who  in  the  kingdom  were 
the  enemies  of  peace.”  44  Under  his  govern- 
ment,” says  another,  “such  peace  and 
justice  prevailed,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a 
return  of  the  golden  age.  When  he  was 
at  leisure,  no  one  seemed  to  be  more  occu- 
pied ; and  when  he  was  occupied,  he  seemed 
to  be  at  leisure.”  On  his  tomb  was  this 
line: 

44  Bruno  pacificua  vir  bonus  atque  piua.“f 

A similar  testimony  was  on  that  of  Otho, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  of  the  Visconti  family : 

44  Intrepidus  pastor,  quem  moles  nulla  laborum 

Ardua  deficit,  populo  latura  quietem.”f 

A monk,  after  describing  the  horrible  de- 
vastations and  sacrileges  committed  by  the 
Lord  de  Salmis,  and  the  firmness  and 
goodness  of  James,  archbishop  of  Metz, 
through  whom  they  fully  expected  deliver- 
ance, adds:  44 Nevertheless,' since  the  time 
of  having  mercy  upon  us  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  it  might  be  more  clearly 
shown  to  us,  4 quia  melius  est  confidere  in 
Domino,  quam  confidere  in  homine:  et 
quia  maledictus  est  qui  ponit  caraem 

* Gesta  qua,  ap.  B&luze,  Miscall,  i.  Gesta 
Tremens.  Arch.  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  if. 

t Vita  ejua  & Ruotgera.  ap.  Leibnitz,  Script. 
Brunsvic.  Illuat. 

J Chronic.  Francis  Pepini,  ap.  Mur.  Her.  It. 
Script,  ix. 


brachiura  suum,’  the  assistance  of  Bishop 
James  is  immediately  withdrawn  from  us; 
and  because  we  too  much  trusted  in  that 
bishop,  we  were  made  to  experience  that 
‘bonum  est  sperare  in  Domino,  quam 
sperare  in  principibus.’  For  when  we  [ 
hoped  to  be  delivered  from  the  hands  ! 
of  the  Lord  de  Salmis  by  that  bishop,  he  I 
took  to  his  bed  and  died  of  an  internal  in- 
flammation.”* 

Muratori  says,  that  there  was  no  bishop 
who  had  not,  at  least,  some  one  castle,  and 
many  had  several.  There  were  few  monas- 
teries of  great  name  which  had  not  also 
castles  under  them,  which  were  either  the 
gifts  of  kings  or  the  offerings  of  contrite 
nobles,  or  the  fruit  of  purchase.  Some 
also  were  built  by  abbots.f  The  tower  of 
Garigliano  was  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
by  the  monks  of  Monte-Cassino,  to  be  an 
asylum  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Sarassins.  In  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Huns  or  Tartars  came  into  German}', 
aided  by  the  domestic  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
and  carried  devastation  before  them,  En- 
gelbert, abbot  of  St.  Gall,  by  the  advice  of 
the  holy  Wiborad,  built  two  castles,  one  at 
Sittern,  on  a hill  in  the  forest,  about  two 
hours  distant  from  St.  Gall ; and  the  other 
on  the  island  of  Wasserburg,  in  the  lake  of 
Constance,  which  he  furnished  with  arms 
and  provisions,  and  materials  for  making 
shields  and  arrows:  he  sent  the  books  to 
the  island  of  Reichenau,  the  oldest  and 
youngest  monks  into  the  castle  of  Wasser- 
burg, with  the  injunction  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  keep  open  the  communication  by 
the  lake  with  boats,  while  he  placed  him- 
self, with  some  of  his  boldest  men,  in  the 
castle  of  Sittern,  where  the  peasants  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  abbey  took  re- 
fuge. None  remained  but  the  virgins, 
enclosed  at  St.  Maugis,  rather  than  leave 
whose  beloved  walls  they  chose  to  die ; 
and  Heibald.  a monk  of  noble  origin,  but 
weak  in  intellect,  who  refused  to  depart 
with  the  rest,  on  the  ground  that  the 
treasurer  had  given  him  no  leather  for 
shoes.  The  Huns  arrived  on  the  1st  of 
May,  925,  their  advance  being  foreshown 
by  the  smoke  of  burning  houses,  to  which 
they  set  fire  on  their  way.  At  St.  Gall 
they  hunted  for  concealed  treasure,  burned 
two  of  their  company  for  having  thrown 
down  from  the  tower  the  gilt  image  of  St 
Gall,  raised  it  up  again,  and  took  their 

* Chronic.  Senonienais,  Lib.  v.  cap.  8.  ap. 
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repast  sitting  on  the  grass.  Then  they 
commenced  a martial  game ; and  having 
a priest  in  their  company  as  interpreter, 
they  forced  him  to  cut  off  his  tonsured 
i crown  with  his  own  hands  in  a ludicrous 
manner;  after  which  they  were  about  to 
behead  him,  when  they  suddenly  received 
intelligence  that  there  was  a castle  near 
foil  of  armed  men,  upon  which  they  set 
off  for  Constance.  On  their  departure, 

! Abbot  Engelbert  sallied  out,  intercepted 
their  road,  attacked  and  routed  them,  and 
made  one  prisoner,  who  had  been  wounded, 
j The  nuns  and  Heribald  meanwhile  had 
fled  to  the  nearest  mountain.  The  Huns 
I joined  the  main  body  of  their  army  on  the 
Rhine,  and  descended  upon  Alsace  and 
Burgundy,  but  were  finally  annihilated. 
When  the  abbot  was  assured  of  their  de- 
| parture,  he  returned  to  the  abbey,  had  the 
I church  and  abbey  again  blessed  by  Noting, 
i bishop  of  Constance,  and  the  Hungarian 
prisoner  instructed  in  the  Christian  reli- 
1 gion  by  the  monks,  who,  with  Heribald, 
had  come  into  the  castle  baptized  and 
placed  him  in  a condition  to  marry  and 
leave  posterity.*  The  abbots  of  Lobbes 
built  at  Thuin  a castle,  in  order  to  protect 
their  abbey  of  Alne.  James  de  Basoche, 
* holy  and  charitable  bishop  of  Soissons  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  rebuilt  the  castle 
of  Sept-Mons,  forming  a mass  of  towers  of 
different  dimensions,  commanded  by  a 
lofty  dungeon.!  John,  archbishop  of  Treves, 
a^uired  many  castles  from  different  noble- 
men, and  built  others,  in  order  to  secure 
peace  and  defend  the  people  from  the 
| robbers'  castles.  This  was  the  prelate  who, 

| Awing  the  troubles  of  succession  which 
j ensued  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
I Frederic,  governed  with  such  admirable 
| prudence  and  religious  circumspection, 

1 that  the  peace  of  his  diocese  was  preserved. 

! Perplexed  between  law  and  king,  he  walked 
$o  cautiously  between  Innocent  and  Philip, 
that  he  neither  wounded  the  one  nor  could 
he  injured  by  the  other ; and  at  his  death 
chose  to  be  buried,  not  in  his  cathedral, 
hut  in  a convent  of  monks ; not  in  their 
i church,  but  in  the  chapter ; not  in  ponti- 
hcals,  but  in  the  habit  of  the  poor.J  His 
successor  in  1212,  Tbeodoric,  a pacific  man 
of  great  prudence,  built  the  noble  castle 
beyond  the  Rhine,  against  the  powerful 
tj’ants  of  that  region,  which  he  called 
aount  Thabor.  His  close  ally  and  friend, 

* Bckehard  in  Cas. 

t Hist.de  8oissons,  ii.  133. 

♦ Gesta  Trevirensium  Arch.  ap.  Martene,  Vet. 
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Engelbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne — that 
column  of  the  Church  and  consolidator  of 
the  kingdom — acquired  for  the  church  of 
Cologne  the  castle  of  Thurun.  This  En- 
gelbert valiantly  defended  the  country  from 
tyrants  till  Frederic,  count  of  Ysemberg, 
his  nephew,  in  1225,  assassinated  him 
with  demoniac  cruelty  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Willibord,  near  the  town  of  Suvelme, 
whither  he  was  going  to  consecrate  a 
church  on  the  next  day.*  That  nothing 
but  the  pacific  end  in  view  could  have 
justified  such  demonstrations  of  power  in 
the  clergy,  was  well  understood  in  the 
middle  ages.  “ Some  bishops,”  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  “abusively  call  baronies  and  re- 
galia the  alms  of  ancient  kings,  and  reduce 
themselves  to  the  most  shameful  servitude 
by  adopting  the  title  of  barons.  I fear 
lest  the  Lord  may  say  of  them,  ‘ipsi  reg- 
naverunt,  et  non  ex  me.’  You  have  the 
office  of  a pastor,  not  of  a baron.”!  Rathe- 
rius,  bishop  of  Verona,  whose  description 
of  the  episcopal  duties  will  show  what 
perfection  was  then  required,  speaks  of 
certain  men  who  are  Maccabees,  rather 
than  bishops,  and  proves  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  mystic  sense  of  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  adding, 44  What  mean  these 
brave  and  victorious  Maccabees,  but  the 
battles  which  you  must  sustain  with  the 
arms  of  daily  prayer  against  your  visible 
and  invisible  enemies.”!  Muratori§  pro- 
duces many  passages  from  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  show  with  what 
perspicuity  and  eloquence  the  general 
duty  of  the  pacific  orders  was  explained 
and  enforced  ; but  one  may  regret  that 
he  does  not  allude  to  the  causes  which  often 
existed  to  justify,  such  acquisitions  of  the 
clergy.  The  complaints  of  some  might 
remind  one  of  iEsop's  wolf,  who  told, the 
sheep  that  their  having  dogs  and  shepherds 
was  contrary  to  the  gentleness  of  which 
they  made  profession.  Still  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  abuses  followed.  But  let  us 
observe  how  well,  and  with  what  effect, 
these  were  exposed  at  the  time.  “Attend, 
I pray  you,  pontiffs  of  our  age,”  says  an 
abbot,  “ to  the  memory  which  you  will 
leave  behind — memory  of  the  construction, 
not  of  churches  but  of  castles,  which  you 
build  on  lofty  precipitous  mountains,  with 
the  sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  mite  of 
widows : to  what  purpose,  unless  that  men, 

• Getaa  Trevirensium  Arch.  ap.  Martene,  Vet. 
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not  demons  may  be  kept  off;  that  the 
bound  may  groan  there  in  prison,  and  faint 
in  punishment;  that  there  sinners  may  be, 
not  converted,  but  punished ; and  punished, 
not  to  the  pardon  of  sins,  but  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  revenge.  0 ye  holy  lords, 
ministers  of  our  God,  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  with  a wiser  counsel,  did  you  con- 
struct monasteries  with  the  oblations  of  the 
faithful  and  the  property  of  the  churches ! 
Thence  were  driven  away  demons,  and 
there  the  poor  man  was  received,  the  sinner 
converted,  and  the  religion  of  holy  simpli- 
city and  of  blessed  poverty  preserved,  while 
day  and  night  the  name  of  the  Lord  was 
without  ceasing  praised.”*  The  remon- 
strances of  such  men  were  not  in  vain. 
During  the  quarrel  between  Albert  count 
of  Namur,  and  Godfrey,  duke  of  Bouillon, 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  Godfrey,  the  former 
intending  to  take  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Mirvold,  Henry,  bishop  of  Liege,  to  pre- 
vent him,  purchased  it  from  the  Countess 
de  Monte,  and  put  it  in  repair,  leaving 
soldiers  in  it,  with  intention  to  defend  the 
province.  These,  however,  used  to  plunder 
the  country  and  spare  neither  the  poor 
nor  the  monks  of  St  Hubert,  to  which 
abbey  it  was  very  near.  Theodoric,  the 
abbot,  therefore,  perceiving  that  this  would 
render  vain  all  his  labours,  and  expose 
posterity  to  many  dangers,  besought  Henry, 
the  bishop,  to  remove  the  source  of  so 
much  disquietude ; and  he,  fearing  to  offend 
such  a holy  man,  gave  up  to  him  the  legal 
possession  of  the  castle,  placing  monks  of 
that  abbey  in  the  church  of  St  Michael 
within  its  walls,  and  appointing  the  abbot 
to  take  charge  of  the  fortress : but  lie  for  a 
while  refused,  saying  that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  a cloister,  not  a castle.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake 
it  lest  he  should  offend  a powerful  per- 
sonage. Henry,  the  bishop,  spent  the  next 
Christmas  in  the  abbey  of  St  Hubert ; and 
the  abbot  after  many  solicitations,  followed 
him  on  his  departure  to  Liege,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  Paschal  week.  The  bishop 
received  him  with  the  customary  words: 
“ Surrexit  Dominus  vere ;”  to  whom  the 
abbot  instead  of  making  the  usual  response, 
said,  “ Et  appareat  Henrico  hodie ;”  a 
solemn  admonition,  not  lost  upon  the  bishop, 
who  benignly  conversed  with  him,  and  then 
leading  him  into  the  chapel,  sat  down. 
After  remaining  some  time  silent  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  up  to 

* Ruperti  Akbatis  in  Vitam  Altmanni  Epiacop. 
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heaven,  “I  know  what  you  seek,  dearest  I 
father;  I know  what  you  desire,  and  how  I 
you  fear  for  the  future,  from  the  malice  of  t 
the  present  time ; of  which,  lest  I should  j 
give  occasion,  I give  you  permission  to  de- 
stroy the  castle  as  you  have  so  long  wished.” 
The  abbot  wept  for  joy,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 
Then  he  wrote  instantly  to  Lambert,  who 
had  charge  of  the  castle,  and  commanded 
him  to  pull  down  that  altitude  of  Satan. 
On  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  Lambert 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  about  the 
neighbourhood,  requiring  all  persons  to  1 
come  to  the  castle,  as  if  some  great  danger 
was  expected.  The  rustics  being  assembled, 
and  a great  number  of  carpenters,  at  nones  | 
Lambert  returned  to  the  castle,  and  mount- 
ing up  to  the  tower,  said  he  would  not 
taste  food  till  he  saw  the  pinnacle  thrown 
down.  The  rustics,  excited  by  his  example, 
rushed  on  as  if  against  the  public  enemy 
of  the  province,  and  climbing  upon  the 
roof  and  towers,  began  to  tear  up  beams 
and  cast  down  battlements,  and  the  work 
of  so  much  time  and  expense  was  soon  de- 
molished. The  next  day,  when  the  abbot 
was  returning  from  the  bishop,  being 
arrived  at  the  spot  whence  formerly  the  I 
tower  was  visible,  and  seeing  it  no  longer,  I 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  and  kissed  the 
ground,  and  devoutly  sung  Te  Deum 
laudamus ; and  when  he  reached  the  spot 
and  saw  the  ruins,  raising  up  his  hand 
against  them  he  said,  “Dissolvat  te  virtus 
omnipotentis  Dei,  qui  nutu  suo  muros 
Jericho  corruere  fecit;”  nor  did  he  cease  till 
he  procured  other  labourers  to  raze  the 
walls  to  the  ground,  and  level  even  the  soil, 
leaving  standing  on  the  mount  only  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  were  placed  j 
brethren  to  serve  it,  as  in  a desert*  j 

Let  us  now  witness  the  feudal  power  of 
the  bishops  employed,  like  that  of  the 
kings,  in  resisting  and  subduing  the  tyrants 
who  disturbed  peace.  “ I have  often  asked 
for  peace  both  with  prayers  and  with  offers 
of  money,  and  I could  never  obtain  it  from 
this  child  of  perdition.”  Such  were  the 
words  of  the  abbot  of  Vezelay  in  1152, 
speaking  of  the  count  of  Nevers.f  Against 
such  men  the  soldiers  of  the  Church  were 
called  to  aet  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
who  died  in  1028,  is  styled,  “ Desolatorum  1 
consol  ator,  praedonum  et  latronum  refra-  i 
nator.”J  Yet  bow  repugnant  were  such 
actions  to  his  nature,  may  be  collected 
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from  his  expression  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  desired  Count  Odo  to  destroy  the  rob- 
ber-castles  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
“ If  Count  Odo  dissembles,*'  he  6&yg,  “it 
will  remain  for  me  to  ask  assistance  from 
die  king  ; and  if  he,  too,  should  neglect  to 
give  it,  what  else  is  left  for  me  but  to  dis- 
miss these  things  and  serve  Christ  more 
secretly.’**  Nor  was  he  singular  in  shrink- 
ing from  such  employment  Franco  bishop 
of  Liege,  having  taken  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  people  when  the  Normans,  under 
Cruel  Godefrid,  mounted  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse,  devastating  the  country ; and 
having  delivered  it  from  these  invaders, 
nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  blood 
which  had  of  necessity  been  shed,  abdi- 
cated the  office  of  the  altar,  f Others,  how- 
ever, conceived  a similar  idea  of  their 
obligations,  and  had  less  scruples  after 
acting  with  energy.  Frederic,  patriarch 
of  Aquileia  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  III.,  repressed  the  invasion  of  the 
Hungarians  when  that  cruel  horde  first 
came  to  the  borders  ; in  allusion  to  which, 
we  read  upon  his  tomb,  in  Aquileia,  these 
lines: — 

“ Pannoni®  rabicm  magno  moderamine  pressit, 
Et  pacem  afflicts  contulit  Italis.’*J 

Leodoinus,  bishop  of  Modena,  fortified  that 
city,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the 
walls  to  commemorate  his  having  done  so, 
which  ended  thus : — 

“ Non  contra  Dominos  erect  us  cord  a gerenos, 

Sed  cives  proprios  cupiens  defendere  tectos.*’§ 

But  it  was  against  the  feudal  tyrants  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  was  chiefly 
exerted.  When  Arnold  was  archbishop  of 
Treves,  one  tyrant  above  all  the  rest  was 
notorious,  like  another  Nero.  This  was 
Zomo  Marschalcus,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  castle  of  Thurun,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  details  of  his 
cruelties  are  horrible.  The  archbishop, 
roused  like  a lion,  having  convoked  bis 

I friends,  besieged  this  castle,  all  the  people 
of  the  country  assisting  him,  through  hatred 
of  the  inhuman  lord.  After  two  years  it 
was  taken,  though  the  duke  had  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  siege  and  remove  the 
archbishop.  The  garrison  being  reduced 
by  famine,  surrendered  the  castle  to  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  because  one  tower 
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was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  church, 
and  he  had  united  his  forces  with  the 
troops  of  the  other  archbishop.  The  lat- 
ter, through  gratitude  to  God  for  such  a 
triumph,  built  in  memory  of  it  the  chapel 
in  Bisidenberg.  This  was  the  archbishop, 
who  fortified  with  walls  the  cities  of  Treves 
and  Coblentz,  and  who  built  many  castles. 
Having  finished  his  days  in  peace  and  con- 
cord with  all  men,  he  was  buried  in  one 
comer  of  the  choir,  Theodoric  being  en- 
tombed in  the  other;  and  this,  not  without 
a mystic  meaning,  as  being  the  two  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  of  Treves  who  preser- 
ved the  peace  of  their  people,  by  building 
and  acquiring  the  castles  of  Monthabor, 
Kilburg,  Thurun,  Stolztinvels,  Hardinvels, 
and  fortifying  their  cities.  To  the  good 
they  showed  themselves  benign  and  tracta- 
ble pastors  in  all  things  with  fervent  affec- 
tion, while  with  all  their  force  they  resisted 
the  wicked.  May  their  memory  remain 
with  us  men  for  evermore,  and  their  souls 
rest  with  God  in  peace.  Amen.*  In  1016, 
the  castle  of  Skiva,  belonging  to  the  tyrant 
Adalbert,  was  a great  scourge  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Treves,  when  Poppo  governed  that 
see,  for  the  troops  of  this  castellan  used  to 
sally  forth  and  carry  devastation  even  into 
the  archbishop’s  court.  After  many  com- 
plaints and  counsels  a certain  soldier, 
mamed  Siko,  proposed  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  win  the  castle.  So  one  day  he 
went  to  the  gate,  knocked,  and  begged 
a cup  of  wine,  urging  great  distress.  It 
was  quickly  brought  to  him ; and  after 
drinking  he  said  to  the  butler,  “ Tell 
your  lord  that  I feel  most  grateful,  and 
that  before  long  I hope  to  repay  him  for 
his  kindness.”  After  some  time  he  pre- 
pared thirty  hogsheads,  in  each  of  which 
he  concealed  a soldier,  and  an  extra  sword ; 
and  choosing  sixty  others,  whom  he  dressed 
as  peasants,  to  carry  them,  he  arrived  with 
all  his  merchandise  at  the  gate  of  the 
castle.  On  knocking  and  being  asked  from 
within  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted, 
he  replied,  “Tell  your  lord,  that  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  drink  he  gave  me  I have 
brought  him  a present  of  wine,  as  I pro- 
mised.” The  servant  having  taken  back 
this  message,  returned  with  orders  to 
admit  the  men.  The  hogsheads,  then, 
being  placed  before  Adalbert,  the  porters, 
at  a signal  given,  opened  them  all  at  the 
same  moment.  Then  seizing  the  extra 
sword  within  each,  while  the  soldier  leaped 
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out  ready  armed,  they  began  to  strike  on 
all  sides.  Adalbert  was  the  first  to  fall, 
his  companions  were  slain  without  mercy, 
and  thus  the  castle  was  reduced  to  solitude. 
Many  other  similar  dens  were  taken  by 
force  or  stratagem  during  the  government 
of  Poppo.* 

Boemund,  archbishop  of  Treves,  was  a 
man  of  profound  wisdom,  in  exterior  pomp 
glorious  among  all  the  princes  of  Germany, 
without  its  ever  infecting  his  blood  with 
joy,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  to  any  strain 
of  pride  ; for  he  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
that  blessed  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  said  to  the  brethren  of  the  monastery 
of  Sigeberg,  “Although  I appear  pompous 
to  my  soldiers,  yet  amidst  them,  in  the 
sight  of  the  eternal  Judge,  I walk  trembling, 
and  more  dejected  than  can  be  revealed  to 
any  human  eye.’’t 

In  1290,  Boemund  besieged  and  razed 
to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Swarzenberg, 
lest  it  should  be  a nest  of  plunderers  ; this 
reverend  father  and  lord  governed  the 
diocese  of  Treves  in  the  utmost  peace  all 
his  days  : he  was  an  appeaser  of  discords, 
and  a peace  maker.  Every  day  after  mass 
and  the  canonical  hours,  the  doors  of  his 
palace  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and 
then  he  endured  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
hearing  every  ones  complaint,  and  ad- 
ministered justice  and  made  peace.  He 
repaired  and  improved  all  the  castles  of 
his  diocese,  and  built  many  new  ones. 
This  great  archbishop  chose  his  sepulture 
in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Hymmen- 
roit,  which  he  had  always  loved  and  vene- 
rated, visiting  it  annually  on  Palm  Sunday. ♦ 
In  1853,  Boemund  II.,  a man  of  all  wisdom 
and  prudence,  was  elected  archbishop  by 
the  chapter  of  Treves.  Men  believed  that 
he  would  govern  in  peace,  the  territory 
being  wholly  given  to  contemplation.  Seve- 
ral soldiers  and  nobles,  however,  though 
bound  by  oath  to  the  church  of  Treves,  yet 
seeing  the  old  age  of  the  prelate,  rebelled 
in  arms,  and  seized  what  they  had  sold  to 
his  predecessor.  The  count  of  Starcken- 
burg,  above  all,  opposed  him,  and  devas- 
tated die  whole  province  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  holy  archbishop  resisted  force 
by  force;  but  feeling  his  own  inability 
through  age,  he  chose  Cano  de  Falkensteyn 
for  his  coadjutor,  whose  first  step  was  to 
rush  like  a roaring  lion  against  a certain 
captain,  called  the  archpriest,  who  depopu- 
lated the  country.  He  routed  him,  and 
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delivered  it  from  hie  ravages.*  Similarly 
he  defeated  Philip  de  Ysemburg,  and  razed 
his  casde  to  the  ground,  leading  him  away 
prisoner.  Boemund  w’as  grateful  to  God 
for  having  given  him  such  a defender, 
and  he  desired  that  he  should  be  elected 
archbishop  in  liis  place,  which  was  done 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent,  after 
due  inquiries  respecting  his  qualifications. 
Cuno  humbly  obeyed  Boemund  in  all 
things,  to  his  death,  which  occurred  a few 
years  later,  and  then  alone  he  preserved 
peace,  and  benignly  presided  over  clergy 
and  people.  The  province  of  Cologne 
being  then  greatly  troubled,  its  archbishop, 
Ludolphus  de  Marco,  with  his  chapter, 
made  him  coadjutor  of  their  church. 
He  then  attacked  and  conquered  all  the 
surrounding  dukes,  counts,  and  other 
nobles,  who  had  ravaged  the  territory.  The 
chapter  of  Cologne  and  Mayence  both 
sought  to  have  him  for  archbishop,  but  he 
constantly  refused,  and  only  agreed  to 
defend  the  people  of  their  territories. 
Thanks  to  his  protection,  the  province  of 
Treves  was  preserved  from  all  insult : he 
defended  it  especially  against  the  captain 
named  Silvester  and  against  a Lord  Cos- 
sinus,  who  if  he  had  not  been  resisted  with 
an  armed  force,  would  have  devastated  the 
whole  province.  Finally,  to  provide  for  its 
tranquillity  after  his  death,  he  procured 
confirmation  from  Rome,  of  the  election  of 
his  nephew  Werner  de  Falkensteyn  to 
succeed  him,  as  one  who  could  most  pro- 
mote the  utility  of  the  church,  and  the 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  to  whom  Cuno 
resigned  the  see,  in  a rich  and  prosperous 
state,  in  great  peace  and  tranquillity.  This 
Werner  de  Falkensteyn,  archbishop  of 
Treves,  says,  “ that  he  passes  nights  without 
sleep,  providing  for  the  utility  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  advantage  of  religious 
men,  by  whose  prayers,  rather  than  by 
military  arms,  the  public  good  receives  in- 
crease.” “For these,”  he  adds,  “we under- 
take voluntary  labours,  desiring  to  extirpate 
all  disquietudes  and  scandals,  that  while 
we  alleviate  their  burdens,  they  may  praise 
the  author  of  peace  in  greater  peace  than 
we  can  enjoy,  so  that  at  the  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  tranquillity  we  may  be 
able  to  rest,  and  to  render  an  account  to 
the  Author  of  peace.”  When  Otho  de 
Tzegenhayn,  archbishop  of  Treves,  went 
secretly  through  devotion,  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre,  he  committed  the  defence  of  the  , 
territory'  to  a few  counts  of  the  diocese,  who 
governed  it  in  great  peaceful  his  return. 
This  holy  kiSde^fer^faoycSman  governed  j 
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nobles  and  plebeians  humbly,  and  vet, 
when  occasions  required,  vigorously.  He 
used  to  fast  frequently  on  bread  and  water, 
and  pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  when  he 
used  to  be  seen  kissing  the  ground.  He 
marched  with  an  army  against  the  two 
brothers  De  Gymmenich,  and  defeated 
them : he  took  the  castle  of  Kempenich, 
and  gave  it  to  the  church,  and  completed 
the  building  of  the  castle  of  Wytelich.* 

The  archbishops  of  Cologne,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  many  contests 
with  the  citizens,  and  lost  much  of  their 
temporal  power  in  the  battle  of  Woringen 
in  1*290  ; yet  it  was  wielded  by  pacific  men, 
with  a view  to  peace.  Of  Walram,  in 
1334,  we  read  that  he  governed  the  church 
strenuously  and  pacifically  in  both  states. 
He  built  the  castle  of  Lechnich,  to  protect 
the  diocese  against  his  brother,  the  count 
of  Jnliers.  Herman,  elected  archbishop 
in  1480,  was  sumamed  Pacificus.  He 
was  ever  studious  of  the  public  peace,  and 
he  reconciled  many  princes  who  were 
hostile  to  each  other.  In  1584,  when  the 
troubles  of  heretics  began,  Ernest,  the 
archbishop,  in  ordering  supplications 
through  the  diocese,  for  obtaining  peace, 
spoke  as  follows  : “From  the  time  that  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call  us  to 
preside  over  the  church  of  Cologne,  amidst 
so  many  disorders,  there  was  nothing  which 
we  more  desired  than  to  fulfil  our  duty,  if 
possible,  in  public  peace  and  tranquillity, 
yet  being  obliged  to  resist,  we  consider  it 
the  contest  of  God.”f  Wickmann,  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  described  as  a man  victorious,  yet  espe- 
cially studying  to  promote  the  peace  of  his 
times. t Nocherus,  in  1008,  bishop  of 

Liege,  mild  to  the  weak,  and  terrible  to 
the  strong,  esteemed  it  the  essential  part 
of  his  office,  if  he  could  deliver  the  faithful 
of  his  diocese  from  the  oppressions  of 
violent  men.  A certain  potent  noble  de- 
manded a piece  of  ground  which  com- 
manded the  whole  city,  saying,  “that  he 
wished  to  build  a fortress,  by  means  of 
whieh  he  could  defend  the  bishop  and 
citizens  against  all  hostile  attacks.”  The 
holy  man,  who  knew  his  deceit,  contrived 
to  gain  time,  putting  off  the  affair,  and 
, meanwhile  by  secret  advice,  he  had  laid  on 
t the  spot  the  foundations  of  a church,  in 
honour  of  the  victorious  Cross,  “by  virtue 
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of  which,”  he  said,  “more  than  by  the  arms 
of  all  moital  men,  himself  and  all  that 
were  his,  would  be  preserved  in  safety.” 
When  the  impious  nobleman  discovered 
what  had  been  done,  he  became  furious, 
but  the  prelate  sent  for  the  founders  of  the 
new  church,  and  having  heard  their  state- 
ment, gave  his  sentence,  that  he  could  not 
permit  ground  once  destined  for  a church 
to  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose.* 
Reginhard  was  another  bishop  of  Liege, 
mild  to  the  poor,  and  severe  to  the  wicked 
rich.  In  that  diocese  the  ravages  of  war 
were  brought  on  by  Godefrid  in  the  time 
of  the  holy  Bishop  Wazo : armed  with  a 
cross  alone  he  penetrated  into  the  camps 
of  dukes  and  counts,  and  when  advised  in 
letters  by  distant  friends  to  fly  from  Liege, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Huy, 
“Heaven  forbid,”  he  replied,  “that  I should 
desert  the  Lords  flock,  and  think  myself 
safe  in  any  place  without  them,  from  whom, 
under  God,  I derive  all  that  I have  of 
honour,  in  war  or  peace.  Having  had 
pleasure  in  happy  times  with  them,  I 
must  now  endure  danger  along  with  them.” 
The  misery  of  the  weak  and  the  groans  of 
the  poor  sometimes  obliged  him  to  abandon 
his  own  peaceful  life  ; for  he  was  convinced 
that  no  work  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
God,  than  that  of  restraining  the  fury  of 
plunderers  from  the  oppression  of  the 
innocent  vulgar.  Most  of  these  robbers 
lived  amidst  marshes  and  mountains  in 
secure  citadels,  whence  they  used  to  sally 
forth  and  lay  waste  the  country  round,  and 
this  especially  in  war  time.  So  he  resolved 
to  destroy  these  places  utterly,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  an  Elias  and  a Samuel,  he  used 
to  proceed  with  a few  troops,  and  besiege 
castle  after  castle,  and  with  great  labour 
take  them,  paying  his  troops  daily,  and 
showing  himself  a strict  observer  of  justice 
towards  all.  As  a bishop  he  could  be 
compared  to  Gregory,  as  a soldier  to  Mac- 
cabee,  as  a wise  man  to  Solomon,  as  a 
dialectitian  to  Augustin,  as  poor  in  spirit  to 
an  anchorite : through  necessity  he  took  part 
in  these  things,  that  he  might  avoid  dis- 
pleasing his  Creator.  In  this  war,  the  wife 
of  the  count  of  Monte  Castro  sent  a message 
to  tell  him  to  come  with  soldiers  to  a cer- 
tain spot  at  a given  time,  and  promising 
that  he  might  then  take  her  husband 
prisoner,  to  give  him  up  to  the  emperor ; 
and  this  she  did,  not  from  any  love  for  the 
juster  cause,  butthrough  instability  of  mind. 
The  holy  bishop,  abhorring  such  a novel 
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crime,  said,  "I  have  never  heard  or  read 
that  a woman  either  in  truth  or  pretence, 
has  betrayed  her  husband ; for  it  is  pernicious 
even  to  feign  what  would  be  alien  from  the 
human  condition.”  Thus  the  man  of  God 
invented  a palliation  for  the  wickedness  of 
the  tempter.  In  fine,  no  duke  or  marquis 
did  more  for  the  security  of  the  country  than 
he.  The  French  being  resolved  to  make 
war  in  Lorraine,  he,  after  the  manner  of 
Paul,  by  epistles  appeased  them,  and  recalled 
them  to  peace,  terrifying  their  king  by  de- 
scribing the  judgments  of  God  on  all  who 
invaded  the  possessions  of  others,  which  he 
said  in  kings  was  the  same  as  common  rob- 
bery, with  whatever  title  men  might  seek  to 
conceal  its  turpitude.  Speaking  of  his  con- 
temporary, the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he 
said,  “ Thank  God,  I can  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation.  Remote  from  all  sub- 
limity of  domination,  on  the  sea  of  riches  he 
steers  himself  with  the  rudder  of  humility.”* 
Notger,  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
before  he  was  bishop  of  Liege,  rendered 
such  services  to  that  city  that  a contemporary 
poet  says  of  him, 

“Notgerum  Christo,  Notgero  csetera  debc3.” 

This  great  bishop  providing  for  peace  in 
present  and  future  times,  and  perceiving 
that  danger  and  mischief  must  result  from 
the  presence  of  the  great  castle  of  Cybre- 
mont,  or  Chievremont,  or  Caput  Mundi,  so 
called,  because  it  had  been  the  seat  of  empire 
before  Charlemagne  removed  it  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  with  great  cunning  and  labour 
took  and  destroyed  it,  removing  the  relics  of 
saints  which  were  in  the  three  churches  on 
the  top  of  the  mount,  into  monasteries  re- 
cently erected.  This  castle  was  built  by 
the  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race.  It 
stood  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  two  leagues 
from  Liege.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was 
held  by  a Lord  Idriel,  who  desolated  the 
country.  On  the  birth  of  a son,  this  seigneur 
sent  for  the  bishop  to  baptize  him.  He 
summoned  his  archdeacons  and  other  friends, 
and  told  them  to  prepare  for  a great  enter- 
prise, and  wear  arms  under  their  hoods. 
Then  when  all  were  assembled  in  the  church, 
the  bishop  rose  up  and  said,  “ in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  of  the  emperor,  and 
of  the  Church  of  Liege,  I Notger  take 
possession  of  this  castle.”  The  men  of 
arms  threw  of  their  disguises,  quelled  resis- 
tance, and  thrust  out  all  whom  they  found 

* Chronic.  Montis  Sereni  ap.  Meuckenii  Script. 
Her.  Ger.  ii. 


within.  Then  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished, so  that  it  could  never  again  be  an 
asylum  for  plunderers.*  Other  accounts 
say,  “that  Idriel  and  his  daughter  threw 
themselves  from  the  walls.  A simple  chapel 
is  now  on  the  site  of  the  castle.”  This  desire 
to  procure  baptism  for  the  heir  of  one  of 
these  grim  towers,  seems  as  unaccountable 
as  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a chapel 
within  it.  The  bonds  which  connected  the  | 
robber  knights  and  feudal  tyrants  with  I 
religion,  were  slight  enough,  and  of  an  am- 
biguous kind.  The  castle,  indeed,  had  its  | 
chapel,  but  Agobard  tells  us,  “that  their 
chaplains  were  servile,  ignorant  men,  and  ' 
that  no  good  priest  would  dishonour  his  name 
and  life,  by  remaining  with  them.”f  We 
read  that  one  of  these  castellans  came  one  j 
morning  to  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Troyes,  I 
and  said  to  the  brother  who  was  about  to 
say  mass:  “ 1 pray  you  let  me  have  a knight's  | 
mass.”  To  whom  the  friar,  who  perceived  ! 
his  meaning,  answered,  “Sir,  you  shall  not 
have  a knight  s mass  but  a king's  mass;”  j 
and  then  solemnly  celebrated  the  holy  sacri-  : 
fice  as  usual,  with  great  devotion.  J The  j 
lords  of  castles  used  often,  like  heretical  . 
potentates  at  the  present  day,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  bad  priests,  and  make  use  of  them 
against  the  just,  as  was  seen  in  1133,  when 
Thomas,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  waylaid 
and ’murdered,  while  passing  near  the  castle 
of  Gournay,  by  the  Sire  de  Goumay  and 
his  satellites,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arch- 
deacon Thibaut,  who  had  been  reproved  by 
the  holy  man  for  his  misconduct.  Though 
these  men  professed  to  disdain  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  with  which  they  were 
struck,  there  were  not  wanting  awful  instances 
of  its  power  upon  the  most  obdurate.  The 
death  of  Nantin,  count  of  Angoulesme,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  by  Eracle,  the 
bishop,  was  in  consequence  truly  terrible. 
“Harolas!  harolas!”  he  cried  with  a loud 
voice,  “how  the  Bishop  Eracle,  tortures  me ! 
He  flails  me,  and  makes  all  my  body  burn 
with  his  fire,  alas!  I desire  death  rather  than 
endure  any  longer  such  pains,”  and  with 
these  words  he  finished  his  wretched  life*  § 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  however,  that 
sometimes  these  wicked  lords  of  castles  were 
converted  to  a sense  of  religipn,  and  became 
worshippers  of  that  peace  which  they  had  so 
long  disturbed.  Guy  de  Roye  relates  that 
a knight  who  held  a castle  near  the  high 

* Chronic.  Montis  Sereni  ap.  Mcnckenii  Script 
Rer.  Ger.  ii. 

t Agobard.  de  Privilegio  Sacerdotii. 

X Guy  de  Roye,  Le  Doctrinal  de  Sapieaoe. 

I Chroniques  de  St  Denis,  iii.  xi.  1 
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road,  and  used  to  rob  as  many  travellers  as 
he  could,  espying  one  day  a poor  monk  who 
passed  along,  sent  his  satellites  to  seize  him. 
| The  monk  begged  them  to  lead  him  to  their 
bid,  as  he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him. 
On  being  led  to  the  castle,  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  preach  before  them.  Attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  the  proposal,  the  castellan 
called  his  people  scornfully  together,  but  the 
monk  said  that  there  was  one  of  them  yet 
wanting,  and  that  he  must  be  sent  for;  in 
faet,  the  chamberlain  had  not  arrived.  On 
being  called  he  came,  and  no  sooner  saw 
the  monk,  than  his  face  turned  black,  his 
eye-balls  started  out,  staring  full  ghastly  like 
a strangled  man.  The  monk  then  said 
aloud,  “I  conjure  you  by  the  name  of  God, 
to  declare  for  what  purpose  you  are  in  the 
castle.”  Whereupon  this  wretch  cried  out, 
while  struggling  as  one  that  grasped  for  life, 
“Ay,  by  the  foul  terrors  of  dark-seated  bell, 
these  thirteen  years  I have  stuck  to  that  lord 
as  one  that  loved  him,  and  always  reckoned 
that  he  would  abandon  the  last  custom  he 
retained  of  his  first  youth,  which  was  daily 
to  salute  God’s  mother;  but  still  he  per- 
I severed:  poison  be  his  drink  to  night,  or  I 
I should  have  had  full  power  to  damn  him  as 
l wished  for  ever.”  The  knight  became  of 
ashy  semblance  at  the  words  so  cursed  and 
horrible,  fell  on  his  knees,%  implored  mercy, 
and  fiom  that  hour  changed  his  life  to  fol- 
low peace  with  all  men.  * “ Ludolphus  of 

Saxony,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  "was 
a knight  in  name,  but  a tyrant  in  deeds. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding,  clad  in  a new 
wit  of  scarlet,  a rustic  with  a cart  met  him, 
and  by  the  wheels  the  mud  was  splashed 
oier  it.  In  a fury  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
cut  off  the  man’s  foot.  Afterwards,  by  the 
®«wy  of  God,  he  was  led  to  mourn  for  his 
sins,  and  he  became  a monk  of  our  order  in 
^monastery  called  Porta.  Falling  sick,  he  was 
inconsolable,  remembering  chiefly  the  cutting 

Ioff  the  rustic’s  foot.  The  head  of  the  infirmary 
to  console  him,  be  replied,  ‘Unless  I 
the  sign  of  Job  on  my  body,  I cannot 
fe  comforted.*  After  a few  days,  lo  ! a 
***»  tike  a red  thread,  appeared  round  his 
foot  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  cut  off 
tbit  of  the  peasant : it  mortified,  and  worms 
ca®e  fiom  it.  Then  he  was  filled  with  joy, 
^ wid,  * Now  I hope  for  pardon;’  and  so 
!'  great  contrition  of  heart  and  thanks- 
giving he  gave  up  the  ghost.  This  was  told 

iae  by  the  abbot  of  Livonia,  a son  of  the 
f«y  house  in  which  it  happened.”! 

* he  Doctrinal  dc  Sapience. 
f UlusL  Mine,  et  Hist  Mem.  Lib.  xi.  c.  18. 


“ In  the  reign  of  Lewis,  son  of  Philip, 
there  was  a nobleman  in  the  country  of 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  by  name  Pontius  de 
Larazio,  whose  castle  was  impregnable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  world  he  was 
illustrious,  rich,  and  powerful,  and  con- 
spicuous in  all  kinds  of  human  glory ; but 
great  were  his  crimes : for  he  was  a tyrant, 
and  an  oppressor  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Some  he  circumvented  by  cunniug,  others 
he  openly  outraged  by  force  of  arms,  so  that 
he  was  an  object  of  dread  and  hatred.  But 
the  pious  Lord,  who  wishetb  not  the  death 
of  a sinner,  but  that  he  should  be  converted 
and  live,  changed  his  heart ; so  that,  relum- 
ing to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  what 
evils  he  had  committed,  and  what  judgment 
was  in  store  for  him.  In  fine,  his  remorse 
and  contrition  were  profound ; he  was  dis- 
solved in  tears,  and  all  moulded  to  penance. 
With  these  sentiments  he  resolved  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  endeavour  to  atone 
for  his  past  life.  His  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, meanwhile,  were  astonished  at  the 
change  wrought  in  him,  and  at  a loss  to 
conjecture  what  he  intended  to  do.  On 
coming  to  converse  with  him,  however,  he 
removed  the  mystery,  speaking  so  forcibly 
on  the  judgment  of  God,  the  punishment  of 
sinners,  and  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  that 
many  were  moved  to  true  penance,  of  whom 
were  Raymund  de  Pireto,  who  became  a 
monk,  Gurardus,  a priest,  Peter  A Izarra,  a 
knight,  Guillaume  de  Rota,  Hugo  Magnus, 
and  Guillaume  Desparron.  He  now  em- 
ployed officers  to  proclaim  that  all  his  pos- 
sessions were  for  sale,  upon  which  multitudes 
of  persons  of  all  degrees  flocked  lo  the 
castle,  and  procured  what  they  pleased. 
With  the  money  thus  obtained  he  purchased 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
mules,  and  horses.  Then  sending  messen- 
gers through  the  province  to  towns,  villages, 
and  castles,  and  to  all  markets  and  fairs,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  wished  every  person 
who  had  been  injured  by  him  to  repair  to 
the  town  of  Peguerole  on  the  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after  Palm  Sun- 
day. On  that  day,  after  the  procession,  the 
Passion  having  been  chaunted,  while  the 
bishop  and  clergy  were  standing  on  the 
steps  about  to  address  the  people  assembled 
in  the  square,  Pontius  de  Larazio  came 
forward  barefooted  and  with  a rope  round 
his  neck,  which  was  held  by  a man  who 
inflicted  stripes  by  his  own  orders,  as  if  he 
were  a malefactor  : then,  kneeling  before 
the  bishop,  he  begged  that  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  containing  the  list  of  his  crimes,  should^ 
be  publicly  read.  Tfeebishop,  for.jJ^NI 
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time  refusing,  at  length  consented.  Then 
was  this  public  act  read  aloud  while  the 
penitent  wept,  and  by  his  weeping  moved 
all  the  people  to  tears.  This  confession 
was  useful,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  many 
others,  who  were  now  induced  by  so  great 
an  example  to  lay  open  their  sins  which 
they  had  long  concealed  through  shame: 
then  the  solemnities  of  the  day  were  re- 
sumed in  the  church. 

“ On  the  following  day  the  injured  persons 
began  to  assemble,  according  to  the  notice 
given,  and  he  heard  the  complaints  of  each, 
silting  as  judge,  and  often  accuser  of  him- 
self. Of  every  one  in  turn  he  begged  for- 
giveness on  his  knees,  and  then  restored  to 
them  in  kind  whatever  had  been  taken  from 
them,  so  that  each  seemed  only  to  recover 
exactly  what  he  lifcd  lost.  Seeing  one 
peasant  standing  near  and  urging  no  claim, 
he  asked  him  why  he  remained  silent.  'It 
is,*  he  replied,  ‘my  lord,  that  I have  no 
charge  against  you ; for,  on  the  contrary, 
you  have  often  done  me  great  service.’ 
‘Nay/  answered  Pontius,  ‘I  have  injured 
you ; for  do  you  not  remember  such  a 
night  having  lost  some  of  your  flocks  V 
‘Yes,  my  loid,  hut  I never  discovered  who  ] 
took  them/  ‘ It  was  I,  Pontius  de  Larazio/ 
he  replied,  ‘by  my  satellites  and  accom- 
plices/ Then  he  implored  his  pardon,  and 
restored  the  cattle.  Thus,  having  sold  all 
that  he  had,  he  dispersed  and  gave  to  the 
poor.  On  Maunday  Thursday  he  gave 
dinner  to  thirteen  poor  persons,  and  washed 
their  feet.  The  same  evening,  after  sun-set, 
in  darkness  and  silence,  he  left  his  castle 
and  his  country,  his  relations  and  his  father’s 
house,  that,  by  imitating  Christ  in  his 
passion,  he  might  be  a participator  of  his 
glory.  He  went  barefooted,  and  the  way 
was  rough  and  difficult,  even  for  horsemen. 

A thunder-storm  came  on,  and  the  horrors 
of  that  night  were  terrible.  The  next  day, 
having  kissed  the  cross  at  a spot  where 
multitudes  of  knights  and  of  all  orders  had 


assembled  to  adore  it,  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  St.  James,  a poor,  unknown  pilgrim. 
After  accomplishing  his  vow,  by  advice  of 
the  prelate  of  Compostella,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  commenced  a monastic  life  in 
a deep  forest  in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne. 
His  huts  became  an  abbey  in  1336,  and 
such  was  the  origin  of  the  monastery  of 
Salvania,  where  he  lived  to  his  death  as  a 
lay  brother.  Thither  many  men  of  the 
military  order  came  on  their  conversion  to 
God,  laying  down  their  material  to  assume 
spiritual  arms;  turning  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  lances  into  reaping- 
hooks  ; drawing  no  more  the  sword  against 
the  nations,  nor  going  forth  again  to  battle ; 
but  fulfilling,  in  themselves,  that  prophecy  : 
' Habitabit  lupus  cum  agno,  et  pardus  cum 
hsedo  accubabit:  lupus  et  agnus  pascentur 
simul,  leo  et  bos  comedent  paleas/ 

It  only  remains  to  state  the  end  of  these 
castles,  which  so  long  disturbed  the  lovers 
of  peace.  In  England  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemies  of  monarchy ; in  France  by 
its  friends.  What  Cromwell  executed  iu 
the  former  and  in  Ireland,  Richelieu  and 
Mazarine  accomplished  in  the  latter.  All 
| the  mountains  of  Auvergne  bristled  with 
feudal  castles : the  cardinal  razed  many  of 
them.  Louis  XIV.  finished  their  destruc- 
tion. The  most  celebrated  of  these  dun- 
geons, now  in  ruins,  was  that  of  Annagnac, 
where  was  taken  James,  duke  of  Nemours, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Louis  XI.  But 
enough  of  sallies  and  retires,  of  palisades, 
fortins,  parapets ; it  is  time  that  we  return 
to  scenes  more  congenial  to  the  paci6c. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  them  desiring,  en- 
joying, or  struggling  for  peace ; it  remains 
to  consider  them  in  their  character  of  ]>eace- 
makers,  dispensing  it  by  peaceful  means  to 
others. 

• TractAt.  de  Convereione  Pontii  de  Larazio, 
et  exordii  Monast  Salranienais  vera  Naira tio,  ap. 
Baluze,  MUcel.  tom.  i. 
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LL  ages  of  tbe  world  have 
known  some  who  preferred 
tranquillity  to  war.  Those 
of  faith  alone  beheld  men, 
from  a conviction  peace- 
makers, knowing  that  they 
should  not  burn,  for  themselves,  since,  if 
oar  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  it  were 
all  alike  as  if  we  had  them  not.  To  spirits 
occupying  this  stage  of  our  course  approach- 
ing, Dante  perceived  near  him,  as  it  were, 
the  waving  ol  a wing,  that  fanned  his  face, 
and  whispered,  “ Blessed  they,  the  peace- 
makers ; they  know  not  evil  wrath.”*  From 
whit  station  in  the  distempered  mortal  life 
did  they  pass  to  the  peace  of  heaven? 
From  thrones  and  feudal  towers,  from  camps 
and  cottages,  from  episcopal  palaces  and 
cloistered  cells.  In  each  let  its  behold  them 
ministeriug,  and  first  from  thrones.  “If  it 
he  laudable  to  allay  discord  in  one  family, 
whar,"  exclaims  the  angel  of  the  school, 
“must  be  the  merit  of  a king  who  causes  a 
whole  country  to  enjoy  peace  ?'f  In  the 
middle  ages  such  merit  was  not  rare.  Hear 
bow  speaks  an  emperor,  who  was  in  his  first 
rears  faithful.  Henry  VII.,  at  this  time, 
abhorring  mention  of  the  parties  of  Gibel- 
line  and  Guelph,  remarkable,  even  in  a 
religious  age,  for  his  love  of  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  at  which  he  used  to  assist  even 
™ the  night,  was  employed  in  pacifying 
Italy.  “ I call  God  to  witness,”  he  exclaims, 
“0  French  and  German  companions,  fellow- 
soldiers,  brothers,  relations,  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  that  no  glory  of  the  world  and 
no  affections  of  worldly  cupidity  have  led 
me  to  these  actions.  If  I look  up  I see 
my  instructor,  God  ; if  below,  Clement  the 
Pope.  By  these  guides  I am  led  ; and  who 
» against  me  ? Has  God,  the  supreme 
justice  and  teacher  of  equity,  desired  any 
thing  more  sacred  than  that  I should  love 
ray  neighbour  as  myself?  Is  there  any 
distinction  or  difference  between  Christians  ? 
'Fho  is  my  neighbour  ? A German,  a 
Frank,  a Vandal,  a Suabian,  a Lombard,  or 

• Furg.  xvii.  + De  Reeim.  Prin.  i.  9. 


a Tuscan  ; can  any  one  add,  a Gibelline  ? 

O iniquity  ! for  what  purpose  have  I come  ? 

Is  it  that  as  an  impious  successor  I should 
follow  the  errors  of  my  predecessors  ? Hath 
Clement,  in  the  seat  of  God,  moved  us  to 
this  journey  that  I should  subject  Guelph 
to  Gibelline,  or  contrariwise?  These  are 
the  men  who,  instigated  by  that  Lucifer 
who  fell,  assume  the  iuvidious  names  of  tbe 
empire  and  of  the  Church.  The  messenger 
of  Pope  Clement,  shall  I come  to  attack  or 
betray  the  one  or  the  other  ? Not  so. 
Rather  will  I die  first.  And  if  there  be 
any  here  otherwise  inclined  (looking  at  his 
brethren)  let  them  begone, and  seek  slaughter, 
but  it  shall  not  be  with  me  as  their  general 
and  their  prince.”* 

“ In  1310,  when  Henry,  count  of  Luxem- 
burg, on  being  elected  emperor,  came  to 
Asti,  Matthew  Visconti,  then  exiled  from 
Milan,  repaired  to  him,  and  kissed  his  feet, 
saying,  that  they  were  the  feet  of  one  who 
brought  peace.  There  were  many  nobles 
of  Lombardy,  both  Guelphs  and  Gibellines, 
to  meet  the  king : tbe  former  of  whom 
rejected  the  advances  of  Matthew,  whom 
the  Gibellines  were  ravished  to  behold. 
Antonio  de  Fixirago,a  Guelph,  said  to  him, 

‘ Matthew,  Matthew,  you  were  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  of  Italy  ; for  while  you  reigned, 
your  work  was  to  sow  war  and  discord  : you 
have  disturbed  the  world,  and  have  suffered 
uo  one  to  have  rest.’  But  he  humbly  replied, 
'It  is  for  the  Lord  King  to  give  peace,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  our  time.’  Henry 
smiled,  and  said,  * Peace  is  already  half  made 
between  you.*  In  fact,  this  king  was  then 
labouring  to  bring  peace  to  all  Christians."! 

“In  1311,  when  the  Emperor  Henry 
received  the  iron  crown  at  Milan,  a depu- 
tation came  to  him  from  the  Guelphs  of 
Modena,  who  committed  their*  city  to  his 
arbitration.  He  accordingly  sent  them  a 
viceroy,  Guidalosta  de  Verzelensi  of  Pistoia, 
who  soon  put  an  end  to  the  discords  of  the 

* Albertini  Mussati  Hist.  Augusta,  Lib.  i.  13. 
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nobles,  and  procured  peace.  Then  all  who 
had  been  bauished  were  admitted  back  to 
the  city,  and  others  who  had  beeu  imprisoned 
in  chains,  Bernardino  Padella,  Ugolino,  Pella 
de  Savignani,  and  other  uobles,  as  also  some 
of  the  people  were  delivered.  Thus  peace 
was  made  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men,  and 
all  were  made  friends.  Many  other  cities 
accepted  viceroys  from  the  emperor,  who 
came  with  the  same  intention,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Padua,  there  was  no  free  city 
or  principality  which  did  not  admit  back  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  of  the  adverse  party 
who  had  been  ejected.* * * §’* 

'‘In  1331,  when  John,  king  of  Bohemia, 
came  into  Italy,  on  occasion  of  his  son  be- 
coming duke  of  Carinthia  and  count  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Brescians  did  him  homage  as 
their  king;  and  he  coming  there  made 
peace  in  the  city,  for  which  reason  he  was 
adored  by  all  the  people ; and  when  his 
fame  was  spread  as  a pacific  king,  Bergamo, 
Como,  Pavia,  Novarra,  Vercelli,  Cremona, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca  made  him  their 
lord.”f 

Hear  another  historian.  “ In  1290, 
Rodolf,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  in  Erfurt, 
with  a great  attendance  of  princes,  making 
peace  on  all  sides.  Again,  in  1170,  the 
Emperor  Frederic  had  a council  there,  in 
which  he  pacified  many  princes. ”J 

Rupert,  king  of  the  Romans,  of  whom  it 
is  said  soon  after  his  election  that  his  sole 
object  was  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  Holy  Church  of  the  sacred  empire  and 
of  all  Christendom,  began  his  reign  by 
labouring  to  make  peace  between  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  the  archbishop  of  May- 
ence.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  finding 
that,  after  all  his  efforts,  hostilities  still 
continued  between  them,  he  wrote  to  the 
landgrave,  expressing  his  affliction  to  see 
them  persist  iu  enmity,  and  that  the  people 
of  their  territories  should  be  thus  exposed  to 
injury.  In  all  the  negotiations  which  en- 
sued he  stated  bis  chief  concern  to  be  the 
restoration  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  Similarly  he  endeavoured  to  heal 
all  feuds  between  Prince  Ernest,  count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of 
Bavaria.  To  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  he 
writes,  desiring  him  to  make  peace  between 
the  counts  of  Nassau  and  of  Salm,aud  forbid- 
ding him  to  take  any  part  in  their  quarrel.  § 

* Chronic.  Mutinense,  ap.  id.  xi. 
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In  the  thirteenth  century,  Albert,  sur- 
named  Contractus,  and  the  wise,  duke  of 
Austria,  though  he  had  his  feet  and  hands 
contracted  during  thirty  years,  yet  was  never 
heard  all  that  time  to  utter  an  impatient 
word.  “When  a grievous  dissension  arose 
between  the  lords  of  Rosenberg  and  Walsee, 
and  other  boiderers  of  Bohemia  and  Austria, 
this  prudent  prince  treated  with  Charles, 
then  marquis  of  Moravia,  and  conducted 
these  differences  to  a peaceful  end.  Many 
other  quarrels  he  prevented  and  appeased 
by  the  arm  of  power,  the  persuasions  of 
patience,  and  the  means  of  moderation,  for 
all  his  paths  weTe  pacific.”  Similarly  Mayn- 
hard,  count  of  the  Tyrol,  as  neighbour  to 
both,  appeased  the  difference  between  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria, 
and  this  he  accomplished  by  his  facetious 
address  and  prudence.”* 

Azo,  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Este,  and  the 
Lord  Eccelino  II.  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  bitter  words  in  presence  of  Otho 
IV.  Henry  Calandrini  drew  his  sword  with 
a crowd  of  Germans,  and  imposed  silence 
on  the  factious  company.  The  king  com- 
manded that  no  battle  should  ensue,  and 
both  parties  retired.  The  next  day  as  the 
king  was  riding,  having  the  marquis  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Eccelino  on  his  left,  he  said 
to  the  latter  in  French,  “Sire  Ycelin  salti- 
tem  li  Marches:  “on  which  that  lord,  un- 
covering his  head,  said  to  him,  “Domine 
Marchio  Deus  sal  vet  vos.”  The  marquis 
remaining  covered,  said,  “ Deus  salvet  vos.” 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  marquis,  “Sire 
Marches  salutem  Ycelin.”  When  he  still 
remaining  covered,  said  to  Eccelino,  “ Deus 
vos  salvet,”  then  the  other  a second  time 
uncovering,  answered,  “Sic  salvet  ipse  vos.” 
Thus  riding  they  came  to  a bank,  when  the 
way  was  so  narrow,  that  two  could  scarcely 
pass  abreast.  So  the  king  ridiug  first,  left 
them  to  follow.  Then  the  marquis  said  to 
Eccelino,  “ Go  you  before,”  and  Eccelino 
said  the  same  to  him.  Then  both  rode 
together  and  began  to  speak  amicably,  and 
all  who  saw  them  wondered.  Thus  they 
rode  for  two  miles  in  close  conversation,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  hospice,  the  king  alight- 
ing, called  Eccelino  aside  and  said,  “Tell 
me  the  truth,  what  has  been  the  subject  of 
your  conversation  with  the  marquis?”  “We 
were  speaking,”  he  replied,  “of  our  ancient 
friendship.”  “And  did  you  not  speak  of 
me  P”  asked  the  king.  “Yes,”  replied  Ec- 
celino, “ we  did.”  “ What  did  you  say  of 
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me,  Lord  Eccelino?  “We  said/  he  an- 
I svered,  “that  when  yon  choose,  you  are 
above  all  men,  placid  and  benign,  and  vir- 
tuous ; and  that  when  you  choose,  you  can 
be  ferocious  and  tenible;  and  this  is  all 
that  we  said  of  you."  Then,  taking  the 
marquis  aside,  he  addressed  him  a similar 
question,  and  received  a similar  answer. 
Thus  they  rode  in  company  to  Imola,  and 
there,  in  the  king’s  presence,  they  both 
swore  to  keep  peace  with  each  other.  Then 
be  sent  the  marquis  to  the  marshes  of  An- 
cona, but  Eccelino  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  whither  he  went  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.* 

In  1294,  when  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
were  at  war,  and  resolved  to  fight  wher- 
ever they  could  meet,  when  all  Christen- 
dom was  grieving  at  the  animosity  between 
them,  which  neither  the  pope  nor  the  king 
of  France,  could  appease  Matthew  Visconti, 
dake  of  Milan,  by  his  great  prudence 
brought  them  to  peace,  and  thenceforth  was 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  two  cities.f 
After  relating  the  particulars  of  another  war 
between  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  lamenting 
repeatedly,  that  there  was  not  as  much 
constancy  in  charity  as  in  enmity,  the 
Chancellor  of  Venice,  Raphayni  Caresini, 
lays — “I  shall  now  pass  with  a more  joyful 
style  from  hatred  to  friendship,  from  warlike 
rage  to  the  serenity  of  peace."  Our  wisest 
lake,  with  his  deep  council,  after  the  custom 
t£  our  reverend  ancestors,  never  contra- 
dicted the  sentence  of  the  prophet,  “ Inquire 
eem,  et  persequere  earn."  Some  princes 
the  world  had  benevolently  wished  to  in- 
, and  stop  the  discord  so  hurtful  to 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  the  whole  world ; 
the  Divine  will  reserved  the  effects  for 
pious  and  Christian  prince,  the  Lord 
ee,  count  of  Savoy.  At  the  earnest 
of  this  prince,  emanating  from 
sole  movement  of  most  sincere  charity, 
parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Turin,  who, 
great  wisdom,  after  solemn  and  mature 
derations,  with  the  constant,  amicable, 

, and  efficacious  exhortations,  and  bene- 
t persuasions  of  the  count  of  Savoy, 
eternal  King  of  kings  aiding  them,  a 
true,  and  permanent  peace  was  happily 
on  Thursday,  about  the  hour  of 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  Divine 
y,  and  the  honour  of  the  count  of 
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In  a letter  addressed  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  pacific 
labours  of  Louis  VI I.  in  these  terms : “ The 
discords  which  had  arisen  between  Henry 
the  Pisan,  and  John  of  Naples,  and  William 
of  Pavia,  each  of  whom  was  vexed  with  the 
same  spirit,  have  been  composed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  king  of  the  French,  who 
has  made  peace  also  between  some  others, 
so  that  many  said  of  him,  'Homo  iste  venit 
pacem  mi  Here,  non  gladium.’"*  “Some  of 
the  council,"  says  Joinville,  “used  to  reprove 
the  king  St.  Louis,  for  taking  such  pains  to 
make  peace  between  foreign  princes,  but  ne 
always  answered,  ' If  foreign  princes  should 
remark  that  I look  on  with  indifference,  they 
will  imagine  that  I wish  them  to  quarrel  for 
my  own  profit,  and  they  will  hate  me,  and 
take  an  occasion  to  injure  my  kingdom. 
Moreover,  I should  kindle  against  myself 
the  wrath  of  God.* " Even  the  disputes  of 
religious  men  were  sometimes  terminated 
by  kings.  Hildebold,  bishop  of  Soissons, 
in  the  ninth  century,  had  a quarrel  with 
Eudes,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  which  Charles- 
le-chauve  put  a stop  to  in  a manner  singu- 
larly impressive.  The  two  bishops  contended 
for  the  church  of  Bethisy,  and  finding  no 
other  means  of  settling  the  question,  the 
king  ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  + Peter, 

the  deacon,  relates  a more  interesting  ex- 
ample, when  writing  to  the  Empress  Rich- 
enza,  he  describes  the  visit  of  her  husband 
Lothaire  to  Monte-Cassino.  “ Who  would 
not  admire  his  gravity,"  saith  be,  “when  in 
order  to  appease  the  dissensions  of  the 
brethren,  which  had  arisen  respecting  the 
election  of  an  abbot,  he  remained  in  the 
chapter-room  without  food  or  drink  from  the 
first  hour  of  the  day  till  vespers  ?"  Thus 
was  it  seen  that  crowns  did  not  dispense  their 
wearers  from  the  duty  of  advising  peace, 
nor  move  them  from  the  roll  of  common 
men.  In  feudal  castles  too,  where  we  have 
already  seen  successively  the  meek  and  the 
ferocious,  we  shall  find  also  the  blessed 
peace-makers.  The  approved  character  of 
nobility  was  after  all  pacific,  so  that  its 
guides  declared,  that  “ noble  persons  above 
all  others  had  need  of  great  patience  and 
great  meekness,  as  having  more  obstacles 
than  other  men,  which  they  could  not  sur- 
mount if  they  gave  way  to  anger,  or  the  de-  j 
sire  of  revenge,  or  to  impatience."^  Their  | 
duty,  as  that  of  all  obedient  to  the  Church, 
was  plainly  indicated  in  the  Confiteor  of  the  | 
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ancient  German  ritual ; in  which,  after  the 
words  to  be  repeated  by  all,  “ I confess  to 
Almighty  God,  and  to  all  the  saints  of  God/’ 
came  an  enumeration  of  sins,  of  which  one 
was  thus  specified,  “ duos  non  conciliavi.”* 
The  soldier’s  duty  in  this  respect  differed 
not  from  that  of  the  priest,  nor  do  we  find 
the  least  trace  of  a contrary  opinion  in  the 
middle  ages,  excepting  when  offered  as  an 
insult  to  the  world. 

Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  writing  to  Don 
Alphonso  Pimetel,  respecting  the  ancient 
chivalrous  order  of  the  band  founded  by 
the  King  Don  Alphonso,  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Constantia,  informs  him,  that  by  one 
of  their  rules,  if  two  of  the  knights  should 
quarrel,  the  others  were  bound  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other.  “To  the  military  pro- 
fession,” says  one  of  its  old  instructors, 
“belongs  in  a more  especial  manner  the 
pacification  of  discords  and  the  reconciliation 
of  enemies/’t  a doctrine,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
more  at  variance  with  modern  than  even 
with  the  Gentile  views ; for  Ischomachus 
proves  his  right  to  the  title  of  a gentleman, 
when  Socrates  asked  on  what  ground  he  so 
calls  himself,  by  saying,  that  whenever  there 
was  a difference  or  dispute,  he  always  en- 
deavoured to  convince  both  parties  that  it 
was  more  for  their  advantage  to  be  friends 
than  enemies.  J The  general  execration 
with  which  was  regarded  the  memory  of 
such  men  as  Don  Lopez  de  Haro,  who 
caused  the  rupture  between  King  Don 
Sancho  the  Strong,  and  the  queen,  and  the 
courtiers  of  Queen  Catherine,  mother  of 
Don  John  II.,  who  caused  that  between  her 
and  the  infant'  Don  Fernando,  and  Don 
Alvarez  de  Lava,  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  King  Don  Henriquez  against  Queen 
Berenger,  and  Don  Alvar  de  Luna,  who 
hindered  peace  between  King  Don  John  of 
Navarre,  and  his  son  the  Prince  Don  Carlos 
of  Viane,  and  the  men  who  sowed  discord 
between  the  infant  Don  Sancho  and  the 
King  Don  Alonzo  his  father,  supplied  a 
good  commentary  on  this  text.  In  fact, 
the  mediation  of  the  high  and  powerful 
seignior  was  often  exercised  to  put  a stop 
to  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  society;  and 
frequently  the  champions  who  had  entered 
the  deadly  lists,  were  separated  and  made 
friends,  by  the  interposition  of  the  respected 
barons.  § Will  you  hear  fable  illustrative 
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of  ancient  manners  ? When  Tristan  de 
Leonnois  and  Palamades  were  engaged  in 
mortal  combat,  a strange  knight,  who  proved 
to  be  Brandeliz,  came  riding  up  with  two 
squires,  and  seeing  the  fuiy  and  weakness 
of  the  combatants,  he  had  great  pity  and 
said,  “ Sir  Knights,  I pray  you  tell  me  who 
you  are  and  the  cause  of  your  hatred  ?” 
Neither  of  them  answered  a word,  but  ran 
at  each  other  with  redoubled  fury ; and  when 
Brandeliz  saw  that  they  would  persist  to 
fight,  he  rode  in  between  them.  **  Sir 
Knight,”  cried  Tristan,  “ yours  is  a villan- 
ous  action,  to  stop  our  battle  against  oar 
will ; we  pray  you  let  us  bring  it  to  an  end.” 
But  Brandeliz  entreated  them  so  fervently, 
and  said  so  many  things,  and  did  so  much, 
that  at  last  he  brought  them  to  a truce. 
“Then,”  he  said,  “Sir  Knights,”  may  I 
know  the  cause  of  your  hatred,  in  order  that 
I may  make  peace  between  you?”*  In 
the  same  romance,  Gyron*  le  Courtois 
similarly  makes  peace  between  two  strange 
knights  ;f  and  in  more  recent  pictures  of 
tbe  same  age,  when,  in  Branksom e-hall, 
amidst  the  pomp  and  feasting,  while  blood 
ran  hot  and  high,  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wol fen- 
stein,  strikes  the  bold  Hun  thill  for  having 
formerly  driven  away  some  horses  from  his 
band,  we  read  that — 

“ Then  Howard,  Horne,  and  Douglas  rose 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose.” 

In  what  light  duels  in  tbe  modern  sense 
of  the  term  were  regarded  in  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  shown  by  many  writers.  Of 
rare  occurrence,  they  inspired  horror  and 
remorse.  In  1244,  two  youths  bred  in  the 
court  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  having 
fought  and  wounded  each  other  dangerously, 
the  duke,  we  read,  with  great  humility  and 
with  tears,  besought  all  spiritual  men  in  his 
duchy  to  pray  to  God  to  spare  their  lives, 
promising  amqng  other  things,  that  he  would 
render  justice  in  futuve  to  all  men,  and  re- 
store to  their  lawful  owners  all  that  he  had 
unjustly  seized  at  his  fathers  death.  The 
recovery  of  the  young  men  was  in  (conse- 
quence regarded  as  a miracle.  J In  our  day, 
imagined  worth  holds  in  men’s  blood  such 
swollen  and  hot  discourse,  that  Conserva- 
tives, who  only  merit  that  good  name,  if  ccof 
every  abuse”  he  understood,  take  pains  like 
those  who  openly  profess  destructive  w&hes 
with  a pride  that  quarrels  at  self-breath 
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r ipeaking  but  to  themselves,  to  keep  man- 
! daughter  in  form,  and  quarrelling  upon  the 
bead  of  valour.  The  latter  are  consistent, 
but  the  former  impose  only  on  the  ignorant. 
Oar  great  poet  disproves  the  title  they  would 
trace  for  their  code  of  honour  from  knightly 
ancestors ; for  he  expressly  says,  that  such 
misbegotten  valour  came  into  the  world 
when  sects  and  factions  were  hut  newly 
bom  ;*  that  is,  when  the  churlish  traitors 
from  whom,  alas ! many  of  them  must  de- 
scend, by  their  becoming  heretics,  effaced 
in  the  judgment  of  universal  knighthood 
their  armorial  hearings,  and  all  the  titles  of 
their  nobility.  Their  heroic  laymen,  who 
condemned  duelling  in  later  times,  whose 
valour  none  could  question,  have  viewed  it 
from  the  old  Catholic  elevation,  and  shown 
the  world  how  they  would  make  their  wrongs 
their  outside,  wear  them  like  theii  raiment 
carelessly,  and  ne'er  prefer  their  injuries  to 
their  heart  to  bring  it  into  danger.  This  is 
the  ground  from  which,  for  instance,  Claude 
de  Trellon,  who  was  a soldier  as  well  as  a 
poet,  in  his  work  entitled,  "Le  Cavalier 
Parfait,”  which  is  a versified  manual  of  in- 
stmctions  for  the  great,  attacks  the  doctrine 
of  the  point  of  honour  and  its  consequences,  f 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  trial  by  bat- 
tle was  prohibited  by  the  Church,  but  we 
should  remark  here  that  many  of  the  reasons 
then  adduced  to  show  its  perversity,  would 
have  applied  with  still  greater  force,  if  urged 
against  duelling  in  its  later  forms.  Thus 
Agobard,  in  his  book  " against  the  damnable 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  truth  of 
Dirine  judgment  can  be  revealed  by  the 
conflict  of  arms,"  lays  much  less  stress  upon 
its  superstitious  character  than  upon  its  in- 
consistency with  the  duty  of  the  pacific. 
His  expositions  from  Scripture,  " De  pace 
« de  sedandis  cordis  affectibus,”  are  all 
drawn  up  with  a view  to  show  this  incompa- 
tibility. " When  two  stand,"  he  says,  " pre- 
pared to  kill  each  other,  they  have  not  a 
good  will,  and,  therefore,  the  angels  of  peace 
»e  not  present  offering  to  them  eternal 
joys:  with  the  ancient  people  homicides, 
with  the  new  secret  anger,  and  an  injurious 
word  are  forbidden.  Therefore,  he  who  does 
oot  purge  his  mind  from  fury  uor  restrain 
fc*  band  from  slaughter,  is  subject  neither 
with  the  ancients  to  the  law,  nor  with  the 
r»w  to  the  gospel.  The  gate  of  the  celestial 
kingdom  is  narrow,  which  admits  little 
diSdren,  hut  excludes  the  gigantic.  He, 
therefore,  who  stands  prepared  to  kill,  not 
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being  humble  with  the  simplicity  of  a child, 
but  wishing  to  seem  terrible  with  the  osten- 
tation of  a giant,  is  altogether  repulsed  from 
such  an  entry.  As  pulse  without  salt  is 
useless,  so  all  virtue,  even  faith  is  useless  to 
the  salvation  of  man  without  peace — " Sic 
omnis  virtus,  etiam  ipsa  fides  non  valet  ad 
salutem  hominis  sine  pace.”  We  are  told, 
that  each  one  should  please  bis  neighbour 
in  good  for  edification  ; hut  you  do  not  wish 
to  please  him  against  whom  you  vibrate  a 
sword,  and  deal  blows  that  menace  death. 
'‘Save  them,”  we  read,  "who  are  led  to 
death so  that  not  alone  you  are  not  to 
lead  them  to  death,  but  those  who  are  led 
you  are  to  deliver,  "If  you  do  not  wish  that 
God  should  render  to  you  according  to  your 
works.” 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  con- 
siderations of  this  nature,  all  strange  as  they 
may  seem  at  present,  could  overcome  formerly 
every  motive  that  might  induce  men  to 
engage  in  duelling,  even  in  this  mitigated 
and  legal  form.  In  1369,  at  Frankford, 
two  knights,  Zierkinus  de  Vola  and  Adul- 
phus  Hanch,  whose  wives  were  sisters,  not 
being  able  to  agree  about  a division  of 
property,  challenged  each  other  to  battle. 
The  governor  of  the  city  agreed  and  fixed 
a day.  Meanwhile,  their  wives,  devout 
women,  never  ceased  praying  God  to  soften 
their  husbands’  hearts,  and  inspire  them 
with  thoughts  of  peace.  The  morning  ar- 
rived ; the  champions  entered  the  lists,  when 
lo ! their  hearts  being  touched  by  God,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  they 
alighted  from  their  horses,  and  embraced 
with  tears,  each  exclaiming,  "Brother,  I 
confess  myself  conquered.”  The  governor 
being  indignant,  declared  that  the  law  of 
duel  prohibited  a separation  without  wounds, 
and  that  whoever  declared  himself  conquered 
must  suffer  capital  punishment.  He  then 
swore  to  the  God  of  heaven  that  he  would 
never  taste  food  until  one  or  other  of  them 
had  died.  Zierkin  then  said,  " I am  con- 
quered, I ought  to  die.”  But  Adulphus 
said,  "Nay,  it  is  I who  have  been  over- 
come. I am  ready  to  suffer  death.”  While 
thus  disputing,  the  vengeance  of  God  over- 
took the  blood-thirsty  and  unjust  governor, 
for  he  suddenly  dropped  down  and  expired. 
The  knights  then  retired  in  peace,  wondering 
at  the  works  of  God  manifested  that  day.* 
But  let  us  attend  to  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  pacific  spirit  directing  laymen  to  interfere 
as  peace-makers.  " What  <A£tius  could  not 
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have  done  by  a battle,”  says  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  “Ferreol  accomplished  at  a dinner 
by  the  gravity,  sweetness,  and  penetrating 
charm  of  his  words.”*  This  was  an  allusion 
to  the  conference  in  which  Ferreol  per- 
suaded Thorismund,  that  young  and  fierce 
barbarian,  to  retire  and  leave  Arles,  which 
he  had  besieged,  at  peace.  Rodolph,  count 
of  Habsburg,  acted  in  the  same  manner, 
for  having  many  wars,  and  amongst  others 
one  with  the  abbot  of  St  Gall,  who  was  a 
potent  prince,  he  came  uninvited,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present  sat  down 
as  a guest  at  his  table ; when  he  spoke 
with  such  effect  during  dinner,  that  the 
result  was  friendship  and  a lasting  peace.} 
Of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  we  read, 
in  the  chronicle  of  St  Denis,  “ So  much 
did  he  love  peace,  that  all  those  who  were 
at  variance  he  brought  to  concord  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  messengers. ”+  Thus 
did  he  reconcile  Amoul  de  Flandre  to 
Hugues  Capet  William  of  Jumidge  says, 
“that  whenever  he  heard  of  men  being 
disunited,  he  used  to  establish  peace 
between  them,  according  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  * Blessed  are  the  feet  of  those 
who  bring  peace.’  His  other  works  were 
of  the  same  character,  for  he  nourished 
monks,  protected  clerks,  disdained  the 
proud,  loved  the  humble,  fed  the  poor, 
defended  orphans  and  widows,  and  re- 
deemed captives.”?  Odo  III.,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  going  on  the  expedition  against 
the  Albigenses,  accompanied  by  many  pre- 
lates of  his  state,  passed  through  Lyons, 
where,  finding  all  the  city  in  trouble,  he 
would  not  proceed  further  without  en- 
deavouring to  pacify  the  state  of  such  a 
noble  city,  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to 
take  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
until  he  saw  the  state  in  a Catholic  city 
reduced  to  concord.  Happily,  by  means 
of  the  exhortations  of  the  prelates  in  bis 
company,  he  made  peace  between  Robert 
de  la  Tour,  archbishop,  with  the  church 
on  one  side,  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons 
on  the  other,  and  this  peace  was  pro- 
claimed in  an  instrument  which  is  now 
in  the  archives  of  the  com  inunity.  ||  The 
heroic  Herman  von  SaJza,  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  appears  as  a peace-maker 
in  reconciling  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 
The  day  when  these  two  heads  of  the 
Christian  world  were  made  friends  by  his 
intervention  was  certainly,  as  Voigt  ob- 
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serves,  the  most  honourable  in  ?his  life.* 
The  Italian  chrQnicles  abound  with  in- 
stances. Thus  in  1299,  by  the  mediation 
of  Lord  Maffseus  Visconti,  of  Milan,  and 
Lord  Canis  de  la  Scala,  of  Verona,  peace 
was  made  between  the  Guelphs  of  Bologna, 
who  at  that  time  had  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  Gibellines,  who  had  been  expelled, 
many  of  whom  then  returned.}  In  1304, 
Lord  Lanfranc  Rangonus,  a Guelph,  died 
in  the  city  of  Bologna  through  over-exer- 
tion as  a peace-maker  ; for  he  used  to  come 
often  secretly  by  night  and  by  day  to  Turra 
de  Gerlo  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  the 
Savignanis  and  the  Boschetis  who  had 
been  for  a long  time  at  enmity,  and  peace 
was  tacitly  concluded  between  them.*  John 
of  Ferrara,  the  minor  friar,  ascribes  the 
death  of  Leonellus  of  Este,  in  1450,  in  his 
forty-third  year,  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign, 
to  his  over-exertion  and  cares  in  making 
peace,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  as- 
siduous vigils  and  great  labour.  “ He  was 
a worshipper  of  peace ; and  endeavoured 
to  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
Astorgius  de  Manfredio  and  Taddeo,  his 
nephew,  as  also  between  the  regal  majesty 
and  the  Venetian  senate.  Leonellus  chose 
rather  to  imitate  CsBsar  in  his  love  for  let- 
ters, than  in  his  ambitious  and  military 
exploits.”? 

In  1337,  when  there  was  war  between 
Florence  and  Venice  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Lords  Albert  and  Mastinus  de  la  Scala 
on  the  other,  the  Marquis  Obiczo,  of  Est, 
a benign  and  pacific  lord,  endeavoured  to 
make  peace  between  them.||  In  1335,  a 
great  discord  arose  between  the  Lord  Bran- 
delisio, de  Gozadini  and  Lord  Taddeo  de 
i Pepoli,  because  it  was  publicly  said,  that 
the  former  wished  to  give  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna to  the  Lords  de  la  Scala:  but  Taddeo 
acted  very  wisely,  for  he  went  to  sup  with 
Lord  Brandelisio,  and  so  peace  was  made 
between  them ; and  if  there  was  any  latent 
evil  against  the  state,  Taddeo  took  it  away, 
saving  always  the  honour  and  fame  of  Lord 
Brandelisio.  A few  months  afterwards, 
when  a strife  began  between  the  said  Lord 
Brandelisio  and  Tuniolo  de  Logli&no,  by 
the  mediation  of  Taddeo  it  was  appeased. 
When  Jannottius  Manetti  was  elected 
magistrate  of  Piscia  he  spared  no  pains  to 
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make  peace  everywhere,  and  eradicate  all 
roots  of  discord,  and  make  all  the  people 
live  in  perfect  unanimity.*  We  find  it  re- 
corded on  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  in  the 
church  of  St.  James,  at  Antwerp,  that  he 
hid  happily  laid  the  foundation  of  peace 
between  princes.  So  that  even  in  that 
country  of  artists  his  glory  as  a painter 
did  not  eclipse  that  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled as  a peace-maker.  What  an  impres- 
sive scene  was  witnessed  at  Fontainebleau 
when  the  Due  de  Mayenne  was  closing  his 
career  by  endeavouring  to  appease  and 
moderate  the  princes  who  were  there  pre- 
sent after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  When 
his  confessor,  Pierre  Moreau,  who  from  a 
lawyer  had  become  a Minim,  announced  to 
him  his  approaching  death,  “ It  is  no  news 
for  me,”  he  replied,  “ to  hear  that  I am  to 
die.  I used  formerly  to  seek  death  with 
arms  in  my  hands,  but  I am  more  pleased 
to  find  it  now,  at  last,  on  my  bed  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  than  if  I had  met 
with  it  in  battles  for  worldly  glory.” 

The  establishment  of  peace  in  ages  of 
faith  was  sometimes  due  to  the  efforts  of 
obscure  men,  who  were  raised  up,  as  if 
miraculously,  by  heaven,  to  show  how  poor 
an  instrument  may  do  a noble  deed, — and 
at  others  to  the  general  desire  of  the  people 
irresistibly  manifested.  Raimon  de  Saint- 
Gille,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  king  of 
Arngon  were  thus  brought  to  peace,  in 
1183,  by  a miracle,  as  old  historians  say. 
The  narrative  is  introduced  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  St  Denis,  with  the  remark,  that  in 
consequence  of  their  dissensions  “the  poor 
people  of  the  country  were  much  injured  ; 
but  that  our  Lord,  who  hears  the  cry  of 
His  poor,  sent  them  a saviour,  not  an 
c®peror,  king,  prince,  or  prelate,  but  a 
poor  carpenter,  named  Durandus,  to  whom 
in  the  town  of  our  Lady  of  Puy,  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  appeared,  and  given  a 
schedule,  with  the  words,  1 Lamb  of  God, 
*bo  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
pant  us  peace.’  The  princes  and  people 
being  assembled  there  as  usual  at  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption,  the  bishop  ordered  this 
poor  man  to  stand  forth  and  declare  his 
Tuion ; and  then  he  came  forward  and  re- 
toed  it,  and  commanded  them  all  to  make 
peace:  then  showing  the  schedule,  all 
P'esent  began  with  tears  and  sobs  to  praise 
tbe  piety  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; and  the 
great  princes,  who  were  before  so 
irreconcilable  that  no  one  could  stop  their 
Tai?»  swore  on  the  text  of  the  gospels,  and 
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promised  sincerely  to  keep  peace  with  each 
other  ever  afterwards : in  token  of  which 
peace  they  caused  the  image  of  the  schedule 
to  be  made  in  tin,  with  the  figure  of  our 
Lady,  and  this  they  wore  stitched  on  white 
hoods  like  scapulars.  It  was  a great  marvel 
that  all  who  wore  these  marks  were  so 
secure,  that  if  any  of  them  met  the  brother 
of  one  whom  he  had  slain,  the  other  would 
forget  the  injury  and  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  and  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
charity  with  tears,  and  would  give  him  to 
eat  and  drink  in  his  house.  This  peace 
lasted  a very  long  time.”*  Of  peace  due 
to  the  general  desire,  an  instance  occurred 
in  1335,  when  it  was,  we  are  told,  miracu- 
lously made  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  of  Liege,  who  had  desolated  the 
land  during  thirty-eight  years  ; for  by 
consent  of  all  the  states  it  was  decreed  that 
whoever  killed  a man  should  suffer  death ; 
which  law  making  each  one  fear  for  himself, 
twelve  good  men  were  chosen,  six  to  be  on 
each  side,  who,  by  God  s assistance,  ar- 
ranged a firm  peace,  which  was,  therefore, 
called  the  peace  of  the  twelve.  They 
ordained  certain  pains,  either  of  pilgrimage 
or  of  fines,  for  such  offences  in  words  or 
deeds  as  could  be  committed,  the  injured 
persons  being  enjoined  to  bring  their  cause 
before  them  or  their  successors.  Then,  to 
take  away  all  desire  of  revenge  for  those 
slain  in  the  wars,  and  for  the  remission  of 
sins  of  those  slain  on  both  sides,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  many  journeys,  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  would 
otherwise  have  been  obligatory  on  those 
who  had  committed  excesses,  many  of 
whom  might  die  on  the  way,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  give  occasion  for  future  litigations, 
they  decreed  to  erect  a chapel  with  twelve 
altars,  in  honour  of  the  apostles,  and  then 
the  princes  signed  the  treaty  of  peace, 
that  is,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  Adulph, 
lord  of  Liege,  and  the  chapter,  the  count 
of  Lutzemburg,  and  the  counts  of  Hanno 
and  Namur,  the  lord  of  Faloomont,  and 
others ; which  was  confirmed  by  Charles 
IV.,  king  of  the  Romans,  whose  words  are 
remarkable : “Although  the  sublimity  of 
the  royal  dignity  ought  to  attend  to  all 
things  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic,  yet  with  a more  special  favour 
should  it  regard  those  which  are  designed 
to  strengthen  peace,  and  to  exclude  and 
repel  rancours  and  enmities.  ”f 
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It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in 
the  middle  ages  among  the  laity  many 
orders  existed  whose  object  was  to  make 
peace.  In  Italy,  the  Knights  Gaudenti, 
instituted  by  the  friar  Guittone,  of  Arezzo, 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli  at 
Florence,  were  bound  by  their  rule  to 
endeavour  to  pacify  enemies,  and  restore 
friendship  in  the  cities  which  were  divided 
by  factions,  and  to  constitute  a chivalry 
which  was  to  abhor  the  punctilios  of  false 
honour.  “ There  is  a lay  brotherhood  in 
Pavia,”  says  a writer  in  1330,  “the  mem- 
bers of  which,  on  certain  days  and  nights, 
go  in  procession,  and  hear  sermons,  and 
sing  devout  hymns.  They  have  a rule 
and  a hospice  for  the  poor  without  the 
palatine  gate.  They  have  often  a sermon 
in  some  church  by  which  many  wolves 
are  turned  into  lambs,  mortal  enemies 
reconciled,  and  many  induced  to  make 
restitution.”*  At  Palermo  there  was  a 
confraternity  under  the  invocation  of  the 
seven  angels,  in  whose  name  grace  and 
peace  are  given  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Apocalypse.  In  the  rule  of  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis  we  see  what  minute 
and  admirable  directions  were  given  to 
all  the  brethren  and  sisters  to  reconcile 
enemies  and  promote  peace.f  In  fact,  not 
only  such  orders,  but  all  the  confraternities 
named  Gilda  in  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, from  a Saxon  word,  signifying  to 
pay,  as  the  members  contributed  to  the 
funds  for  pious  uses,  were  institutions  of 
peace ; and  Muratori  traces  those  of  Italy 
to  the  missionaries  who,  in  the  time  of 
Frederic  II.,  went  about  endeavouring  to 
appease  discords  and  make  peace. J To 
enter  the  confraternity  of  builders,  which 
some  suppose  was  first  formed  at  Chartres, 
it  was  required  as  an  essential  condition 
that  the  candidate  should  have  been  to 
confession  and  reconciled  to  his  enemies.§ 
In  our  days  the  brotherhood  of  the  Sacconi 
exists  at  Rome,  the  office  of  which,  is  to 
reconcile  enemies.  “ One  night,”  says  an 
Italian  writer,  “ when  thunder  murmured 
over  the  hills  of  Albano,  and  heavy  drops 
had  begun  to  fall,  I fled  for  refuge  to  a 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol.  Some 
peasants  were  carousing,  while  a man  at 
the  door  was  vowing  vengeance  against 
some  absent  person,  regardless  of  his 
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daughter's  supplications.  At  that  moment 
there  advanced  towards  him,  like  a phan- 
tom, a veiled  form,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a black  robe.  It  fell  on  its  knees 
before  him,  but  spoke  not.  The  humble 
attitude,  however,  sufficiently  expressed  its 
thought.  The  exasperated  peasant  was 
affected,  and  a religious  impression  came 
over  all  present.  The  Saccone  rose,  and, 
without  uttering  a word,  left  the  house 
to  which  he  had  brought  peace.” 

The  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
women  in  feudal  life  was  so  immense,  and 
the  fruit  of  love,  wherever  Catholic  man- 
ners reigned,  so  full  of  all  sweetness,  that 
we  cannot  pass  on  without  first  adducing 
some  examples  of  their  pacific  ministry. 
They  were  not  left  in  ignorance  of  their 
duty.  “Noble  women,”  says  Denis  the 
Carthusian,  “ought  to  excite  their  hus- 
bands, brethren,  and  relations,  to  love 
mercy  and  peace,  to  dissuade  them  from 
oppressing  with  exactions  or  services  those 
subject  to  them,  and  from  afflicting  the 
impotent  and  poor.”*  It  is  not  strange 
that  holy  priests  should  have  frequently 
invoked  the  influence  of  women,  when  we 
find  them  entertaining  so  high  a notion  of 
their  affinity  to  the  Prince  of  Peace ; for 
the  treatise  of  Dionysius,  “De  Vita  et 
Regimine  Principissae,”  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween a princess  and  Christ.  In  effect 
from  Him  their  eyes  derived  that  heavenly 
rhetoric,  that  prone  and  speechless  dialect 
against  which  the  world  could  not  hold 
argument,  so  well  they  could  persuade. 
Some  daughters  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  minds  of  unruffled  softness,  as  in 
Shakspeare’s  women,  are  constantly  found, 
during  the  scenes  of  violence  which  afflicted 
the  middle  ages,  kneeling  for  peace.  Thus, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read  that  the 
warlike  Guignes  IV.,  count  of  Albon,  was 
frequently  induced  by  his  wife.  Marguerite 
de  Bourgogne,  to  be  reconciled,  and  to 
keep  peace.  A contest  having  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Hugues  II.,  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  the  matter,  at  her  entreaty,  was 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  when  one 
article  could  not  be  arranged,  they  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his  mother 
Matilda ; for  which  purpose  they  repaired 
to  her  castle  of  Vizille,  where  she  pro- 
nounced against  her  son,  and  he  submitted 
to  her  sentenced  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, writing  to  the  Empress  Matilda,  says, 
that  although  her  prodigious  alms  must 
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please  God,  yet  no  less  dear  to  Him  must 
I be  her  solicitude  to  maintain  the  peace 
| and  liberty  of  the  Church,  which  is  so  great, 
that  she  can  truly  say  with  the  apostle, 
•Quis  infirmatur,  et  ego  non  infirmor  ?”* 
How  many  tempests  in  the  palaces  of  the 
middle  ages  have  been  appeased  by  women’s 
eyes.  How  oft  the  unkind  threatening 
brow  has  been  unknit  before  the  sweet 
reflections  of  a lovely  face  ! Who  can  tell 
bow  much  bitterness  one  look  has  at  times 
converted  into  most  sweet  sorrow  ! When 
King  Charles  of  France  returned  to  Pro- 
vence, he  embarked  at  Marseilles,  and 
landed  at  Naples,  three  days  after  the 
capture  of  his  son  and  the  defeat  of  his 
projects  to  recover  Sicily.  When  he  heard 
the  event,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  rage 
and  humiliation.  That  night  he  was 
lodged  in  his  palace  of  Capuana  On 
entering  his  chamber,  he  dismissed  his 
attendants,  saying,  “Leave  me  alone  in 
darkness,  and  suffer  me  to  swallow  my 
sorrows.”  Then  the  old  man  walked  about, 
murmuring  like  a lion.  Then  the  noble 
queen  came  to  him,  and  said,  in  a soft 
and  delicate  tone  that  could  ravish  savage 
ears,  and  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility, 

\ “ Remember,  lord,  that  when  the  Almighty 
created  you,  and  gave  you  the  breath  of 
life.  He  gave  you  tie  form  of  man  before 
that  of  king.  If  you  believe  yourself  then 
to  be  a son  of  men,  know  that  God  deter- 
mines for  you  all  earthly  things.  Do  you 
suppose  that  mundane  power  can  surpass 
the  divine  laws  ? Return  to  your  con- 
science, lest  you  offend  God.  Is  it  not 
permitted  Him  to  give  and  take  away  what 
He  can,  when  the  princes  of  the  world  give 
and  take  away  what  they  cannot?  What 
yuu  suffer  is  no  novelty.  Remember  how 
many  princes  of  the  world  have  endured 
worse  things.  This  loss  is  to  be  endured 
then,  for  it  is  He  who  gave  you  glory  who  now 
for  your  sins  gives  you  tears. ”f  History 
proclaims  the  immense  service  rendered  by 
women  in  different  ages  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Jane  de  Valois,  sister  of  Philip, 
king  of  France,  never  ceased  labouring  to 
make  peace  between  France  and  England, 
and  often  feU  at  her  brothers  feet  to  appease 
him.  In  1840,  she  succeeded  in  having  a 
treaty  concluded.  At  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
by  the  duke  of  Guise,  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  intended  assault,  the  duchess,  his 
wife,  came  to  the  camp,  with  a view  to 
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prevent  carnage  as  far  as  she  could,  and  it 
was  while  going  to  meet  her  that  he  was 
assassinated.  What  an  angel  of  peace  was 
Hedwige,  the  young  queen  of  Poland,  who 
accepted  a husband  that  was  contrary  to 
her  inclination,  in  order  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Christians,  which  motive  alone 
could  have  induced  her  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  “All  Hungary  rejoices  in  this 
child,”  said  a Hungarian  monk,  speaking 
to  Duke  Hermann  of  the  young  Princess 
Elizabeth;  “for  she  has  brought  peace 
with  her alluding  to  the  cessation  of 
wars  and  dissensions  which  marked  the 
period  of  her  birth  ; and  all  her  life  was  a 
service  to  promote  peace.  While  the  Em- 
peror Otho  was  at  Rome,  Matilda,  daughter 
of  the  great  Otho,  and  abbess  of  Quedling- 
burg,  governed  the  kingdom.  “ She  ren- 
dered so  submissive  and  peaceable  the 
hardened  necks  of  the  barbarous  princes,” 
says  the  historian,  “that  she  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  peace 
which  the  holy  Church  of  God  now  in  part 
eryoys  after  so  many  ravages  of  provinces  ; 
and  this  she  did,  not  by  any  force  or  array 
of  arms,  though  she  was  most  fit  for  con- 
ducting them,  but  by  vigils,  and  fasting, 
and  prayers.”* 

When  Madame  de  Chantal,  who  founded 
the  order  of  the  Visitation,  was  on  a journey, 
the  only  honours  she  would  accept  from 
the  persons  of  rank  who  used  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining her,  was  to  be  permitted  to  make 
peace,  wherever  there  had  been  any  division 
in  the  family.  To  ascertain  whether  such 
existed,  was  her  first  inquiry  on  entering 
a house.  Thus  having  visited  Madame 
d’Haracourt,  in  her  castle,  she  did  not 
depart  till  she  had  put  an  end  to  a process 
which  had  been  for  a long  time  existing 
between  that  lady  and  her  brother.  Thesd 
were  the  honours  with  which  she  was 
entertained.!  Of  St  Catherine  of  Sienna 
the  church  reads  in  her  office  that  she 
extinguished  many  hatreds,  and  appeased 
mortal  enmities  ; and  that  to  obtain  peace 
for  the  Florentines,  who  were  placed  under 
an  interdict,  she  went  to  Avignon,  to  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  Elizabeth,  of  Portugal,  who 
was  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis, 
merited  from  the  universal  church,  the 
glorious  title  of  Pacis  et  Patri©  Mater. 
When  the  two  armies  of  the  king,  and  her 
son  Alphonso  were  already  engaged  in 
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battle,  she  mounted  her  horse  and  rode 
between  them,  to  conjure  them  to  suspend 
their  blows  and  make  peace.  She  re- 
established peace  between  Ferdinand  IV. 
king  of  Castille,  and  Alphonso  de  la  Cerda, 
his  cousin,  who  disputed  the  crown;  as 
also  between  James  II.  king  of  Arragon, 
his  brother,  and  the  king  of  Castille. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  her  husband, 
she  extinguished  the  flames  of  war  between 
Alphonso  IV.  surnamed  the  Brave,  king 
of  Portugal,  and  Alphonso  XI.  king  of 
Castille.  In  this  work  of  peace-making 
she  laboured  all  her  life,  and  suffered 
immense  hardships,  so  that  her  zeal  and 
success  in  this  respect  are  celebrated  in 
the  prayer  of  the  universal  church  on  her 
festivity,  in  which  she  is  styled  “the 
blessed  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  the  most 
merciful  God,  amongst  other  excellent  gifts 
adorned  with  the  prerogative  of  appeasing 
warlike  fury.”  Finally,  we  may  remark, 
that  many  ancient  sepulchres  were  made 
to  attest  the  pacific  ministry  of  women. 

In  Milan,  on  the  tomb  of  Beatrix,  wife 
of  the  Lord  Barnabas  Visconti,  who  died 
in  1388,  were  these  lines, 

*'  Lanrea  virtutum,  flos  monim,  pads  origo, 
Nobilibus  requiea  embus,  alma  quies/’* 

And  in  the  convent  of  Haius,  on  the  tomb 
of  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of 
count  Stephen  of  Burgundy,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  this  beautiful  line, 

H Pax,  patientia,  lax,  moderantia  fulsit  in  ipea.”t 

But  the  power  of  innocence  and  noble 
love  might  find  natures  not  to  be  so  pene- 
trated. It  pleased  Heaven,  therefore,  that 
peace  should  have  still  more  efficient  minis- 
ters than  any  we  have  as  yet  seen.  In  a 
former  book  we  had  occasion  to  investigate 
the  action  of  the  clergy  in  relation  to  jus- 
tice : we  must  now  consider  it  briefly  with 
reference  to  the  extension  of  peace. 

When  the  leuds  of  Charles  Martel,  the 
companions  of  his  wars,  acquired  eccle- 
siastical dignities  with  the  lands  of  the 
church,  there  was  a temporary  and  partial 
interruption  to  the  godlike  ministry  of 
those  who  from  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
until  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  had 
always  loved  and  promoted  peace.  How 
new  the  spirit  was  that  then  appeared  in 

* Annal.  Mediolanena.  145.  ap.  Mar.  Rer.  It 
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some  who  wore  ecclesiastical  titles,  and 
how  incompatible  it  was  known  to  be  with 
them,  may  be  learned  from  the  celebrated 
vision  of  Charles  the  Bald,  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis.  The  king  de- 
clared, “ that  he  saw  some  bishops  and  pre- 
lates, who  were  of  the  times  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  that  be  asked  in 
great  terror,  why  they  suffered  such  grievous 
torments  ?”  and  that  they  replied,  “ we 
were  bishops  in  the  time  of  your  predeces- 
sors, and  when  we  ought  to  have  advised 
peace  and  concord  between  princes  and 
people,  we  sowed  and  diffused  wars  and 
discord,  and  were  the  causes  and  movers 
of  woes  unnumbered ; and  for  this  reason 
we  bum  in  these  pains  of  hell,  with  all 
those  who  loved  homicide  and  rapine!  0 
Charles,  it  is  because  we  loved  to  kill  men, 
and  to  make  war  through  earthly  avarice 
in  the  time  of  thy  father,  and  of  thy 
brethren,  that  we  are  in  these  boiling 
streams,  punished  by  the  torments  of  many 
metals.”*  The  evil,  indeed,  had  been 
enormous.  Savaric  thus  made  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  seriously  attempted  to  transform 
by  force  of  arms  his  bishopric  into  a king- 
dom, and  perished,  struck  by  lightning, 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquests.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  affecting  than  the  lamentations  of 
contemporary  authors,  when  they  describe 
the  intestine  wars  and  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  loss  of  the  ministers  of 
peace.f  Still,  in  the  worst  moments  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  when, 
after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  were  given  to  laics 
and  warriors,  Fauriel  doubts  not  that  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Franks  were  men  of 
study,  of  grave  and  pacific  manners.;  How 
alive  the  Church  was  to  the  enormous  evil 
introduced,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  de- 
crees of  councils.  That  of  Tribur,  in  895, 
decreed  that  a clerk  who  should  have  com- 
mitted homicide  even  by  constraint,  should 
be  deposed.  The  canons  of  numerous 
councils  to  this  effect  were  cited  by  Gero- 
hus,  in  his  book  on  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Church,  addressed  to  Pope  Eugene  III. 
These  are  explained  by  the  complaints  of 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia  to  Charle- 
magne, who  besought  the  emperor  that 
priests  and  clerks  might  not  be  compelled 
to  take  part  in  war,  but  might  be  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  evangelio  and  apostolic 
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18  in  the  Lords  camp.*  In  effect, 

i Charlemagne,  and  his  pious  son, 
ideavoured  to  co-operate  with  these 
id  to  root  out  the  warlike  seeds 
yd  been  forcibly  infused  into  the 
However,  as  a learned  French 
says,  “it  was  neither  from  the 
pans,  nor  from  the  Franc  clergy, 
s of  effective  reform  could  come, 
e much  degraded  to  reform  itself. 
a in  the  world  but  one  sole  power, 

, interested  in  saving  the  spirit 
ines  of  Christianity,  and  capable 
ting  something  for  the  moral  and 
restoration  of  the  Gallic  clergy, 
er  had  never  been  idle  in  Gaul ; 
ays  found  much  to  do  there  since 
on  of  the  barbarians,  but  under 
>f  Charles  Martel,  it  attained  to 
ected  development.  There  the 
assemblies  of  the  Franks  were 
ed  into  ecclesiastical  synods  un- 
residence of  a legate,  dictating 
le  express  purpose  of  restoring 
igion,  and  of  ensuring  the  spiri- 
ire  of  the  people,  "f  The  evil, 
was  resisted,  though  for  a long 
ft  traces,  as  when  nature  found 
: fortune  through  the  fault  of 
as  Dante  says,  “ perversely  to 
rained  him  who  was  bom  to  gird 
and  as  when  prelates  looked 
to  the  thrones  of  warlike  kings, 
keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
majesty  of  the  popedom ; like 
hgland,  in  the  time  of  her  wars 
French,  whom  Gereon  blames  for 
g exerted  themselves  to  make 
reen  the  two  countries,  as  they 
I to  do  by  their  office.§  However, 
options  only  proved  the  rule, 
n kings  sought  to  revive  the  bar- 
use,  their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
t,  abbot  of  St.  Medard,  of  Sois- 
in  1078,  chose  to  abdicate  his  office, 
Wlier  than  go  to  the  ware  when  the  king 
■ought  to  oblige  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
Won,  who  knew  that  he  would  resign 
Wh<r  than  do  so.||  Excepting,  therefore, 
Qg  this  calamitous  epoch,  and  after  it  at 
intervals,  history  can  only  bear  wit- 
to  the  zeal  and  success  of  ecclesi  ag- 
io discharging  their  original  pacific 
rmni*try.  Once  more  free  to  exercise  it, 
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their  labour  was  unintermitting,  and  their 
courage  indomitable ; and  scarcely  were 
they  themselves  escaped  from  the  danger, 
when  their  voice  was  heard  raised  in  behalf 
of  others.  Thus  in  858  the  bishops  of 
France  address  a disturber  of  the  public 
peace  in  these  words : “We  all  that  are 
patient  have  waited  for  peace,  and  it  comes 
not  We  beseech  you,  lord,  to  have  before 
the  eyes  of  your  mind,  the  hour  of  your 
exit  hence,  when  those  will  laugh  who 
now  laugh  at  the  misfortunes  of  your  oppo- 
nents, and  will  seek  some  other  protector. 
Think  of  that  day  when,  with  all  men,  you 
shall  appear  before  the  face  of  the  eternal 
Judge ; when  our  words  which  we  write  to 
you,  shall  not  then  be  despised  by  those 
who  now  despise  them,  since  without  doubt 
they  will  be  cited  in  testimony  in  that 
tremendous  judgment  Then  will  those 
who  have  committed  these  cruelties,  pass 
to  everlasting  fire,  and  those  who  nave 
suffered  them,  to  life  eternal."*  In  859 
they  sent  a deputation  to  king  Lewis,  and 
addressed  their  legates  in  these  terms, 
styling  them  embassadors  of  divine  peace. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  discord  which  is 
between  our  King  Lewis  and  Charles,  by 
the  faction  of  certain  seditious  men,  things 
are  committed  in  this  kingdom,  which  are 
horrible  to  hear,  and  we  know  what  deadly 
result  is  to  be  expected  if  this  pestilent 
dissension  should  continue  by  the  artifice 
of  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
We,  therefore,  discharge  our  legation  for 
Christ,  calling  upon  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  God.  We  have  ordained  you  then, 
dearest  brethren,  as  legates  of  God,  legates 
of  beloved  peace,  to  repair  with  episcopal 
authority  to  our  Princes  Charles  and 
Lothaire,  and  to  the  King,  Lord  Lewis. 
As  our  Saviour  says,  1 into  whatever  house 
you  enter,  say  first.  Peace  to  this  house ; 
and  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  j 
will  rest  upon  them.’  Then  if  this  king  j 
be  penitent,  and  should  make  a pure  con- 
fession, let  him  be  absolved,  if  he  promise 
to  return  with  his  whole  heart  to  peace 
and  concord  with  our  Princes  Charles  and 
Lothaire;  and  let  them  also  promise  to 
forgive  him  his  trespasses  against  them, 
and  to  have  peace  with  him,  for  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  * Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and 
holiness,  without  which,  no  one  shall  see 
God.’  Forsuch  is  the  evil  of  discord,  that, 
unless  it  be  entirely  extinguished,  no  good 
can  follow.  And  it  is  charity  which  cover- 
eth  the  multitude  of  sins,  without  which  j 
Digitized  by  Gock  lie 
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no  alms  can  save  us  from  the  judgment  of 
damnation.  They  must  promise  also  that 
while  as  kings,  ministers  of  the  Lord,  they 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  them- 
selves, so  they  will  exercise  vengeance  on 
those  depopulators  of  Christianity,  sinning 
against  God,  and  the  Church,  who  disturb 
the  public  peace.  They  must  promise,  in 
short,  to  be  Qo-operators  with  God,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  that  the  churches 
in  their  kingdom  may  be  defended,  and  that 
the  people  may  have  justice  and  peace.”* 

In  889,  the  council  of  Pavia  passed  many 
decrees  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  after  what  the  fathers  term  “the 
horrible  wars  and  infamous  slaughters 
which  had  desolated  that  province.”  They 
require  that  the  plebeian  men,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  Church,  may  freely  use 
their  own  laws,  that  nothing  further  may 
be  required  from  them,  that  they  may  not 
be  violently  oppressed,  that  the  count  of 
each  place  may  give  them  justice,  that  the 
king  s officers  should  serve  pacifically,  and 
be  content  with  their  stipends,  and  that 
the  king  should  extirpate  rapine  and  es- 
tablish peace.f  The  fathers  of  the  synod 
of  Teudo,  under  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz, 
addressed  the  three  imperial  brothers, 
Lothaire,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  in  these 
terms:  “The  vessel  of  the  holy  church, 
from  the  beginning,  often  shaken  by  various 
tempests  can  never  sink  under  the  guidance 
of  Christ,  excited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful.  We  return  immense  praise  to 
our  Lord  God,  who  has  inspired  your 
hearts  with  the  intention  of  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  your  progenitors,  and  of 
assisting  it,  so  that  by  a temporal  you  may 
attain  to  an  eternal  kingdom.  Since  then, 
it  is  certain,  most  noble  lords,  to  say  it 
without  offence  to  you,  that  this  holy  Church, 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  with 
much  labour  of  your  predecessors,  restored 
and  consolidated,  has  been  rent  and  dis- 
turbed, and  afflicted  by  your  discords,  it 
seems  to  us,  who  are  unworthy,  whom  you 
here  wish  to  consult,  according  to  the 
Lord’s  precept,  that  if  you  desire  at  present 
to  reign  happily,  and  hereafter  to  be  saved, 
and  to  remove  the  pestilence  from  this 
same  Church,  for  whose  condition  you  will 
have  to  render  an  account  in  the  day  of 
judgment  to  the  King  of  kings,  you  must 
study  to  nourish  between  yourselves,  from 
a clean  heart  and  a good  conscience,  and 
a faith  not  feigned,  that  charity  which  the 
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apostle  taught,  and  so  manifest  yourselves 
to  the  faithful  and  to  infidels,  that  they 
may  see  your  purity  as  the  Lord  taught, 
saying,  ‘in  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one 
to  the  other/  love  not  alone  in  word  and 
in  tongue,  but  such  as  every  secret  machi- 
nation of  injuring  being  removed,  or  open 
impugnation,  alien  from  charity,  to  render 
each  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  the  other 
according  to  his  need.  And  so  among  the 
people  committed  to  you,  who  have  been 
so  long  afflicted  with  discord  by  the  devil, 
disseminate  that  peace  which  Christ  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  left  as  the  great  gift  to  his 
faithful,  saying,  ‘Pacem  relinquo  vobis, 
pacem  meam  do  vobis/  without  which  no 
one  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Finally,  they  add 
this  admonition:  “We  seek  that  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  according  to  its  ancient 
custom,  may  receive  its  vigour,  and  the 
generality  of  the  people,  justice;  that  eveiy 
one,  in  every  state  and  order,  may  be  re- 
strained from  rapine,  and  from  whatever 
else  causes  discord.  For  past  errors  let 
every  one  seek  reconciliation,  which  will 
easily  be  obtained,  if  instead  of  discord  we 
plant  charity,  which  covereth  a multitude 
of  sins.*”  Finally,  and  to  cite  but  one 
more  instance,  the  chief  object  of  the  fathers 
assembled  at  Cologne  in  965,  is  according 
to  their  express  declaration,  to  provide  “ut 
pax  sit  in  terra  hominibus  bonce  volun-  i 
tatis.”f  As  the  collective,  so  the  personal  ' 
ministry  of  the  clergy  was  active  in  the  ' 
cause  of  peace,  union,  and  tranquillity : ! 
such  were  the  ends  ever  in  their  view. 
“Let  the  concord  of  holy  peace  reign 
amongst  you,”  says  Alcuin  to  the  brothers 
of  Salzburg,  “and  the  God  of  peace  will  be 
with  you.”  To  those  of  the  church  of  St. 
Liudger,  he  says,  “have  peace  with  all ; 
for  nothing  without  peace  pleases  God.” 
Again,  speaking  of  his  order  in  general, 
he  says,  “we  are  of  the  number,  not  of 
those  who  bring  a sword,  but  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  said,  *My  peace  I give 
to  you,  my  peace  I leave  to  you.’”J 
capitulary  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  de- 
scends to  the  most  minute  details  in  pre- 
scribing a pacific  manner  to  priests  : 

“ When  invited  to  a banquet  by  any  of  the 
faithful,  it  says  that  priests  should  have 
no  contentions  with  each  other  for  any 
matter,  and  no  words  but  only  words  of 
charity  pleasing  to  God.”§  In  the  p&sto- 

* Ap.  tiemmann,  de  Re  Diplomat  ii.  327. 
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ral  instructions  of  St.  Edmund  of  Canter- 
; buiy,  rectors  are  strictly  commanded  to 
teach  their  flocks  that  they  are  to  be  one 
body  in  Christ  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  the 
bond  of  peace,  to  foment  friendships  and 
to  appease  all  rising  discords,  not  permit- 
ting that  the  sun  should  set  upon  the 
anger  of  their  parishioners.*  They  had  to 
contend,  indeed,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  and  the  security  of  the  people,  but 
still  a soul  thus  touched,  could  never  cease 
whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace ; 
and,  hence,  fierce  martial  barons,  and  some 
in  later  times,  who  ignorantly  re-echoed 
their  complaints,  accused  the  clergy  of 
lowing  effeminate  princes.  Thus  Glouces- 
ter says  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 

“None  do  yon  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a school -boy,  you  may  overawe.” 

Alas!  the  English  clergy,  in  defending 
the  cause  of  justice  and  peace,  had  not 
such  docile  scholars  in  their  kings.  They 
admonish  them,  it  is  true,  like  Peter  of 
Blois,  who,  addressing  Henry  II.,  says, 
that  he  returns  thanks  to  the  King  of 
kings  for  having  made  him  zealous  to  pro- 
cure peace  for  the  people  committed  to 
him,  and  exhorts  him  to  persevere  in  alms- 
giving, that  by  them  he  may  raise  with 
his  own  hands  a ladder  to  that  mansion  of 
the  supernal  citizens,  in  which  is  eternal 
peace  and  immutable  rest.f  But  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  overawing  such 
men  may  be  concluded  from  his  significant 
allusion  at  the  end  of  a letter  to  Walter, 
bishop  of  Rochester : “I  am  going  to  the 
king,  after  my  fatiguing  journey,  and  ex- 
pect any  thing  but  rest  from  him/’J  “ I 
learned  from  an  abbot,  who  had  been  in 
England,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach, 41  that 
a certain  bishop  of  the  Praemonstratensian 
order  in  that  kingdom,  who  lately  died, 
was  recommended,  in  his  last  hours,  to 
confess.  ‘My  lord/  said  the  clerks,  ‘you 
are  very  weak,  why  do  you  not  confess?’ 
i To  whom  he  replied,  ‘ It  is  not  necessary.* 
On  their  urging  him  again,  he  said,  • You 
I Wish  men ; do  you  think  that  I have 
• iaferred  confession  to  this  moment  ?’  They 
| replied,  * But  you  were  always  occupied  in 
1 king's  council/  *If  so/  he  answered, 
1 *as  not  otherwise  before  the  king  than 
Obnst  before  Pilate/  This  holy  bishop, 
m fact,  was  in  the  habit  of  confessing 

d*ily.”§ 

* Lyndwood,  Constitution©*  Anglic,  71. 
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Men  of  power  might  have  often  heard 
addressed  to  them  words  like  these  of  Peter 
of  Blois  on  another  occasion:  “When  I 
met  you  lately,  I,  was  not  able  to  extort 
from  you  one  little  word  of  meekness  or 
love.  Whatever  humility  or  modesty  could 
suggest  to  the  human  heart  I proposed, 
that  I might  elicit  some  word  of  meekness 
and  humility,  but  all  in  vain.”*  We  have 
seen  how  the  clergy  legislated  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  The  sentence  of  the  canons 
was  that  all  obligations  contrary  to  peace 
should  be  considered  null  and  void.  It 
was  decreed  also  that  “the  oblations  of 
discordant  brethren  were  not  to  be  re- 
ceived,”! a measure  that  must  have  been 
more  effective  in  ages  of  faith  than  men 
would  now  believe  possible. 

We  find  the  clergy  eager  to  seize  every 
occasion  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  men 
the  duty  of  loving  peace.  “ Studeamus 
dissidentium  paci,”  as  the  Church  says, 
citing  St.  Leo,  on  the  third  Sunday  of 
Advent,  was  the  advice  given  to  all  who 
prepared  to  celebrate  any  of  her  festivals. 
Did  a calamity  occur  ? The  clergy  hastened 
to  press  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of 
appeasing  enmities.  Thus  in  1308,  when 
the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  there  was  great  lamentation 
in  Rome,  and  all  men  feared  that  the 
judgments  of  God  would  fall  on  their  own 
heads.  On  which  account,  says  a chronicle, 
the  clergy  and  people  made  processions 
with  litanies,  and  peace  was  ordained  be- 
tween those  who  were  at  variance.  J 

These  litanies,  these  pacific  processions 
of  the  clergy,  might  be  disdained  by  men 
of  Gloucester’s  feeling,  which  dictates  the 
remark  in  the  romance  of  the  Rose,  that 
merchants  and  mechanics,  illuminators  of 
images,  or  of  enamel,  with  clerks,  great 
copiers  of  hours,  make  a poor  figure  under 
their  banner  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  side  of 
a forest  of  lances,  horses  barded  with  iron, 
and  pendants  glittering  with  the  blazon  of 
a high  lineage.  Yet,  in  ages  of  faith,  it 
was  the  banner  that  conquered  ; it  was  the 
triumphant  march  of  the  pacific  on  some 
solemn  day  which  won  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women,  so  as  to  render  pale  in  com- 
parison, during  a moment,  at  least,  all  the 
glory  of  this  world : what  was  the  tourna- 
ment itself  after  the  procession  on  any 
great  festival,  in  which  the  Church  and 
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people  rejoiced  together?  The  efficacy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  interference,  to  suppress 
the  usage  of  tournaments,  must  be  re- 
marked as  a striking  instance  of  a success- 
ful pacific  ministry. 

“Let  no  one  receive  into  his  house,” 
say  the  fathers  of  a council  of  Rheims,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  “ those  who  are  going 
to  tournaments,  or  returning  from  them, 
those  works  of  detestable  and  diabolic 
malice.”*  As  the  world  was  profaning 
the  holiest  things  of  peace,  and  calling  the 
preparatory  trials  of  skill,  “les  vespres  des 
tournoyement  ;”f  so  the  Church  was  using 
the  things  that  disturbed  peace  to  point  a 
moral,  as  when  Huon  de  Mery,  a monk 
of  St.  Germain  in  1228,  entitled  his  work 
“Le  Toumay  de  TAntichrist.”  “There  is 
no  question,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach, 
“ but  that  those  who  die  in  tournaments 
go  to  the  infernal  regions,  unless  assisted 
by  the  benefit  of  contrition.”}  Some  Ger- 
man prelates  attempted  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  jousting,  in  opposition  to  the  pacific 
views  of  the  popes.  Thus,  in  the  fifteenth 
Century,  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  wrote 
to  Pope  Sixtus,  saying,  “that  tournaments 
were  laudable,  since  by  excluding  from 
them  all  knights  whose  reputation  was 
stained,  they  became  the  auxiliaries  of 
virtue.”  But  with  such  sophisms  the 
Church  was  never  appeased,  and  her  horror 
of  bloodshed  had  been  evinced  in  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  passed  upon 
Henry  I.,  count  of  Champagne,  called  the 
Liberal,  one  of  the  companions  of  Louis 
VII.,  in  his  crusade,  in  consequence  of  his 
regulation  respecting  tournaments,  which 
rendered  them  more  dangerous.  Subse- 
quent decrees  showed  how  deeply  the  clergy 
felt  this  evil.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  re- 
ply to  Hemy,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who, 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  implored  him  to  grant 
the  rites  of  burial  to  a knight  “slain  in  a 
tournament,”  says:  “though  in  all  things, 
as  far  as  is  compatible  with  what  we  owe 
to  God,  we  would  gladly  grant  your  peti- 
tions, yet  having  been  often  affectionately 
entreated  for  a similar  matter  by  kings, 
princes,  and  barons,  to  whose  prayers  we 
never  yielded,  lest  that  evil  custom  might 
gain  increase,  let  it  not  grieve  you,  if  we 
refuse  to  hear  your  present  petitions.  ”§ 

In  1175,  Count  Conrad,  son  of  the 
Marquis  Tideric,  was  slain  in  a tournament 
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“That  pestiferous  amusement,”  says  a 
chronicle,  “ has  passed  to  such  an  abuse, 
that  in  one  year  sixteen  soldiers  perished 
in  it  Therefore,  Wichmann,  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  declared  that  all  persons 
present  at  tournaments  would  be  excom- 
municated. On  this  occasion,  the  arch- 
bishop being  absent  in  Austria,  and  hearing 
of  Conrad *8  death,  sent  orders  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial. 
Some  time  after,  when  the  archbishop  was 
present  with  his  clergy  assembled  in  the 
church  of  Hall,  the  father  of  the  said  count 
and  his  brother  Otho,  marquis  of  Jdisnia, 
Dedo,  count  of  Groiz,  Henry,  Count  Witin, 
Frederic,  count  of  Brene,  and  many  other 
nobles  with  their  attendants,  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet  with  great  lamentations 
and  weeping,  to  pray  that  he  would  grant 
communion  to  the  slain,  and  asserting  that 
before  death  the  count  had  been  penitent 
and  absolved,  and  had  received  the  com- 
munion of  our  Lord's  body ; for  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground  wounded,  a certain  monk 
was  passing  by,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  those 
present,  he  came  up  to  the  wounded  man, 
and  acceding  to  his  prayer,  heard  hie  con- 
fession and  absolved  him  from  the  bond 
of  excommunication,  on  his  promising  that 
if  he  should  recover,  he  would  never  again 
incur  such  censure,  but  serve  God  faith- 
fully, and,  as  a penance,  assume  the  cross, 
to  militate  for  God.  The  priest  now  was 
present  to  confirm  this  testimony.  The 
archbishop  then  required  these  princes  to 
swear  that  they  would  never  assist  at  an- 
other tournament,  nor  permit  one  to  take 
place  on  their  domains  ; and  on  their  com- 
pliance he  granted  sepulture  to  the  dead, 
but  with  a saving  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  occasioned  further  delay,  the 
body  all  the  while  remaining  unburied ; 
but,  in  fine,  Werner,  a friend  of  the  de- 
ceased, departed  for  Rome,  and  on  his  re- 
turn the  funeral  took  place.  The  count  was 
then  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Sereno, 
before  the  western  entrance  of  the  great 
ohurch,  where,  some  time  afterwards,  Wer- 
ner was  laid  at  his  side.”*  The  severity 
of  the  Church  against  every  thing  that  en- 
dangered life  or  peace,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  case  that  was  laid  before  Alex- 
ander III.,  which  the  pontiff  thus  re- 
lates : — “ A man  hath  come  to  us  saying, 
that  when  his  son,  ten  years  old,  was  play- 
ing with  other  boys,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
the  nephew  of  Haideric  was  slain,  and  his 

* Chronicon  Montis  Sereni  ap.  Menckenii  Script. 
Heroin  German,  tom.  ii. 
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son  is  said  to  have  shot  the  arrow,  though 
it  is  not  certain.  For  this  offence  the 
fother  was  summoned  before  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  But,  as  in  boys,  things  are 
left  unpunished,  which  would  be  severely 
corrected  in  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
cause  for  further  persecution.”*  From  all 
this  it  is  easy  to  collect  how  the  Church 
would  have  acted  in  later  times,  if  she 
could  have  exercised  her  authority  with 
respect  to  what  Petrarch  terms  “the  in- 
famous spectacle  of  popular  combats,  evino- 
ingmore  than  barbaric  savageness.”  Where 
her  authority  is  rejected,  the  amusements 
of  men  become  like  those  of  the  suitors  in 
the  Odyssey ; and  whenever  a combat  is 
proposed,  or  any  act  of  contention  and 
violence,  some  word  very  like  the  exclama- 
tion of  Antinous,  is  sure  to  be  heard.  0, 
friends,  what  a delight  has  God  prepared 
for  us!  the  stranger  and  the  beggar  are 
about  to  come  to  blows.f 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  republic  in  the 
west,  during  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory 
the  great,  Europe,  with  rare  exceptions, 
possessed  a zealous  and  effective  peace- 
maker in  each  of  his  successors,  whose  ser- 
vices in  this  respect  can  never  be  adequately 
appreciated,  for  no  length  of  historical  re- 
search can  ever  disclose  their  whole  extent, 
“ Holding  the  plaoe  of  Him  on  earth, 
although  unworthy,  who  detests  discord,” 
as  Pope  Innocent  III.  said.J  “ Elected  to 
that  see,  which,”  as  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in 
861,  reminded  the  German  bishops,  “is 
known  to  be  a lover  of  justice,  and  be- 
nignity, and  peace, ”§  the  labours  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  to  appease  dissensions 
•nd  prevent  ware,  and  unite  Christendom 
in  concord,  render  all  attempt  to  praise 
them  superfluous,  for  they  attest  a glory 
which  is  as  far  beyond  that  which  the 
norid  can  bestow,  as  it  is  independent  of 
its  suffrage.  “ The  father  of  the  world  to 
come,”  says  Pope  Martin  IV.  to  the  king 
of  Sicily,  “the  Prince  of  peace,  who  by  his 
inscrutable  condescension,  has  granted  the 
TOaiial  office  to  our  humility,  has  inspired 
ns  with  the  desire  that  from  the  beginning 
of  this  vocation,  we  should  diffuse  with  all 
oor  strength  amongst  the  children  of  the 
: Church,  our  holy  mother,  the  good  of 
{*•06. ”||  Such  was  the  office  of  the  pope- 
dom,  such  the  end  for  which  its  power 
km  been  employed,  whether  consisting  in 
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positive  strength,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
as  at  the  present  day  only  in  the  benedic- 
tions and  the  faith  which  render  it  sacred 
to  countless  millions  of  men ; and  if  pure 
intellectual  delight  can  ever  result  from 
the  study  of  history,  it  will  be  when  that 
study  has  been  especially  directed  to  in- 
vestigations that  demonstrate  its  exercise. 
One  may  defy  a man  unprejudiced  to  read 
the  epistles  of  Christ's  vicars,  ministering 
to  peace,  without  feeling  that  he  has  him- 
self derived  benefit  from  them.  Centuries 
may  have  elapsed  since  they  were  written ; 
the  occasion  which  called  for  them  may  be 
without  a parallel  in  the  present  times ; 
he  may  have  taken  them  up  merely  through 
curiosity ; the  result  regarding  himself  is 
no  less  positive ; they  have  left  in  his  mind 
a pacific  impression,  a sense  of  sweetness, 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  language  of  Heaven. 

When  Pope  Gregory  IV.  came  into 
France,  in  838,  during  the  troubles  be- 
tween Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  his  sons, 
he  addressed  the  emperor  in  these  impres- 
sive words : “ Know  that  I am  come  only 
to  procure  that  peace  which  the  Saviour 
has  so  recommended  to  his  disciples.” 
Some  time  later,  Pope  Adrian  writes  in 
these  terms  to  all  the  counts,  and  others  of 
the  faithful  in  the  kingdoms  of  Charles  and 
of  Lothaire : — “ It  has  come  to  our  eare, 
that  King  Charles,  transcending  the  fury 
even  of  savage  animals,  rages  against  his 
own  entrails,  that  is,  against  Carolomann 
his  son,  depriving  him  not  only  of  his 
paternal  favour,  but  banishing  him  from 
the  kingdom,  and  gathering  an  army  to 
direct  you  all  against  him.  And  since, 
by  a contention  of  this  kind,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  shedding  of  blood,  we 
judge  it  right  to  provide,  lest  such  a wicked- 
ness should  arrive  in  our  times.  There- 
fore, wishing  peace  and  not  war,  for  the 
Psalmist  says  to  the  Lord,  * Dissipa  gentes 
qu»  bella  volunt do  you  if  possible  make 
peace  between  the  father  and  son ; but  if 
you  cannot,  at  least,  refrain  from  war,  dis- 
sipate battles ; otherwise  if  any  of  yon  move 
against  Carolomann,  and  by  your  means 
there  should  follow  a shedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  faithful,  let  him  know  that  not  only 
shall  he  be  bound  with  the  ties  of  excom- 
munication, but  al  so  consigned  to  associate 
with  Satan  in  the  chains  of  anathema.”* 
At  the  council  of  Rheims,  the  French  pro- 
tected Amauri  against  the  Normans,  who 
sided  with  Audm ; who  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  having  caused  the  burning 
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of  churches.  Words  ran  high,  and,  at 
length,  silence  having  been  obtained,  he 
who  was  to  confirm  the  brethren  spoke  as 
follows  : — “ My  dearest  brothers,  dispute 
not  thus,  multiplying  words,  but,  as  true 
children  of  God,  seek  peace  with  all  your 
strength.  Did  not  the  Son  of  God  descend 
from  heaven  to  give  us  peace  ? In  his 
clemency  He  took  a human  body  in  the 
immaculate  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
order  to  calm  with  goodness  the  mortal  war 
which  arose  from  the  crimes  of  our  first 
parents,  in  order  to  be  the  mediator  of 
this  peace  between  the  Creator  and  man, 
and  to  reconcile  together  the  angelic  and 
human  nature.  All  of  us  who  are  his  vicars 
amongst  the  people,  should  imitate  Him  in 
all  things.  Let  us  then  use  every  effort  to 
procure  peace  to  his  members,  since  we  are 
the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  the  orders  of 
God.  The  Christian  people  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  whom  He  has  ransomed  with 
his  blood.  Amidst  the  troubles  of  the  world 
and  the  tumult  of  wars,  who  can  worthily 
contemplate  spiritual  things,  or  meditate 
suitably  on  the  divine  law  ? We  ought 
then  in  all  things  to  embrace  with  fervour 
this  peace,  which  can  alone  protect  good 
men,  and  enable  them  to  worship  God.  We 
ought  to  recommend  it  to  all  to  preach  it, 
as  well  by  word  as  by  example.  The 
Christ,  in  the  moment  of  his  passion,  left 
it  with  his  disciples,  saying,  * My  peace  I 
leave  you ; my  peace  I give  to  you.*  When 
He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  recalled  it  to 
them,  saying,  * Peace  be  unto  you  !’  Peace 
is  the  general  good  of  all  reasonable  crea- 
tures. This  is  what  I must  endeavour  un- 
ceasingly to  propagate  with  all  my  efforts  in 
the  whole  Church.  I prescribe  the  obser- 
vance of  the  truce  of  God,  as  Pope  Urban, 
of  holy  memory,  established  it  in  the  council 
of  Clermont.  The  emperor  of  the  Germans 
has  invited  me  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  to  make 
peace  with  him.  I go  thither  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  I command  all  who  do  not  accom- 
pany me,  to  wait  here  until  our  return. 
Pray  for  us,  that  our  Lord  God  may  turn 
our  efforts  to  the  peace  and  utility  of  the 
whole  Church.  On  my  return  I will  care- 
fully examine  your  respective  complaints, 
and*  determine,  with  as  much  justice  as  I 
can,  that  you  may  all  return  to  your  homes 
in  peace  and  joy.  I will  then  repair  to  the 
king  of  England,  my  spiritual  son  and 
cousin ; and  I will  engage  him,  as  also  Count 
Thibaud  his  nephew,  to  render  justice  to 
every  one  for  the  love  of  God,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  tumult  of  wars,  that  they  may 
rejoice  in  the  security  of  repose  with  the 


people,  who  are  subject  to  them.  Then 
after  threatening  with  excommunication  all 
who  should  persist  in  these  disorders,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  pope  de- 
parted for  Pont-a-Mousson.”* 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  letter  to 
Agilulf,  king  of  the  Longobards,  thanking 
him  for  having  consented  to  peace,  observes, 
“that  his  joy  chiefly  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  king,  by  showing  his 
love  for  peace,  has  shown  his  love  for  God 
and  then  he  adds,  “what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  of  war,  excepting  that  to 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  both  parties,  the 
blood  of  the  unhappy  rustics,  whose  labour 
is  profitable  to  both,  would  have  been  shed."f 
Hear  another  pontiff  of  that  glorious  name: 
“ Gregory  constituted,  though  unworthy, 
vicar  of  Him,  who,  to  reconcile  the  servant 
to  his  Lord,  being  God,  deigned  to  become 
man,  willingly  meditates  councils  of  peace 
to  those  who  are  near,  and  to  those  who  are 
far  off,  knowing  the  evangelic  sentence, 
that  ‘ Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.'  More- 
over, the  affection  of  especial  love  constrains 
us  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  our  dearest 
sons  in  Christ,  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  their  kingdoms,  which  we 
embrace  in  the  bowels  of  the  chanty  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Seeing  and  deploring  that 
from  the  dissensions  of  war,  besides  that 
without  peace  of  times,  peace  of  the  breast 
can  scarcely  be  obtained,  there  necessarily 
arises  irreparable  danger  to  the  bodies  and 
to  the  souls  of  men."  J “ The  Lord  knowetb 
who  is  the  investigator  of  the  reins  and  of 
the  heart,"  says  Pope  Innocent  III.,  while 
mediating  between  Parma  and  Placentia  in 
1199,  “that  to  this  matter  we  have  pro- 
ceeded with  purity  of  intention,  not  that  we 
should  please  one  side  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other,  but  that,  fulfilling  the  duty  of 
our  office,  we  should  either  appease  dissen- 
sion by  concord,  or  terminate  it  by  a judg- 
ment.*^ In  bis  charge  to  all  the  faithful 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  beseeches 
them  to  live  together  in  true  peace.  “ Do 
not,"  be  says,  “ give  offence  to  each  other. 
Let  not  a community  offend  a community, 
or  a person  a person,  nor  let  a community 
offend  a person  except  it  be  a robber  or 
malefactor;  and  if  any  one  be  offended, 
let  him  not  immediately  offend  in  his  turn, 
but  let  him  rather  give  advice,  that  the 
offence  may  be  corrected.  And  if  a dispute 
should  arise  between  any,  let  it  be  arranged 
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by  judges,  saving  always  an  appeal  to  the 
rector  of  the  Apostolic  patrimony.,,* 

Pope  Alexander  111.  writes  to  Louis, 

I king  of  France,  in  these  terms — “Messen- 
| gen  having  come  to  ns  from  our  venerable 
brother,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  from 
the  noble  count  Henry,  we  have  heard  that 
a grievous  contention  has  arisen  between 
them,  which  is  so  much  the  more  afflicting 
to  os,  as  we  desire  that  all  the  nobles  of 
your  kingdom  might  enjoy  peace.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  appease,  as  we  are  bound, 
these  contentions,  we  have  attended  to  their 
respective  petitions,  and  committed  the  ter- 
! minadon  of  the  cause  to  the  archbishop  of 
| Tours,  and  to  another  bishop,  as  to  prudent 
men  acquainted  with  the  circumstances; 

| bat  as  the  said  count  appears  to  have  lately 
i rebuilt  certain  castles  to  the  great  detriment 
I of  the  archbishop,  whereby  the  root  of  dis- 
sension has  fresh  nourishment,  we,  being 
disturbed  and  solicitous  for  their  peace,  ask 
and  advise  the  royal  greatness  to  interpose 
| between  them  efficaciously,  to  take  away 
; every  matter  of  quarrel,  and  to  decide  the 
cause  either  judicially,  or,  what  we  more 
desire,  amicably,  because  it  is  better  to 
apply  in  time  when  there  is  a rising  malady, 
j than  to  wait  till  it  has  acquired  force ; and 
it  is  very  expedient  to  you  and  to  your 
kingdom,  that  peace  and  concord  should  be 
re-established  as  soon  as  possible,  between 
such  great  and  potent  men/’f 

On  another  occasion  the  same  pontiff 
writes  to  the  king,  “ to  urge  him  to  attend 
diligently  to  restore  peace  between  the  same 
archbishop  and  the  canons  of  his  church,  as 
it  would  be  disgraceful  to  bear  of  a differ- 
ence between  those  who  ought  to  be  of  one 
mind.”J  No  cause  of  dispute  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  excite  his  solicitude.  He  writes 
to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  to  settle  a cause 
between  Odo  of  St.  Denis,  and  Paganus 
Anglicus  and  his  wife,  concerning  a certain 
window  which  looks  over  the  great  bridge. 
No  obstacles  seem  too  great  for  bis  inter- 
vention. Labouring  to  reconcile  Henry  II., 
king  of  England,  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France, 
tending  for  that  purpose  into  France  two 
ordinals,  and  writing  to  Henry,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  and  bishop  of  Soissons,  to 
vrge  them  to  use  all  their  efforts  with  the 
king, he  says  to  them,  “ Although  you  should 
ke  repulsed  once  or  twice,  yet  you  must  not 
dedst,  but  peTsevere.M§  A long  letter  from 
inn  to  the  archbishop,  desiring  him  to  be  a 
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pacificator  between  England  and  France, 
concludes  with  these  words.  “You  can  do 
nothing  that  will  gain  for  you  more  honour 
and  glory,  and  a more  copious  fruit  of 
eternal  recompense,  than  if  you  labour  to 
reestablish  peace  between  these  kings.”* 
To  the  same  prelate  he  gives  this  general 
instruction : “ The  dignity  of  the  pontifical 
office,  which  by  Divine  grace  you  have  ob- 
tained, ought  to  induce  you  to  show  yourself 
meek  and  gentle  to  your  subjects;  and  if 
any  cause  of  indignation  should  arise,  it  does 
not  become  your  discretion  to  be  moved 
suddenly  against  them  ; but  if  they  should 
commit  an  offence,  which  can  with  a safe 
conscience  be  remitted  without  punishment, 
you  ought  mercifully  to  pardon  the  delin- 
quents, or  if  correction  be  required,  to  ad- 
minister it  with  such  humanity  that  you 
should  not  seem  severe.'^  Similarly,  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  in  his  bull  in  1268,  reproves 
the  king  of  France,  St.  Louis,  for  having 
passed  too  severe  laws  against  blasphemers, 
and  prays  him  to  soften  them : and  in  an- 
other of  the  same  year,  he  says  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  that  he  ought  not  to  imitate  the 
king  of  France  in  making  such  rigorous 
laws.  On  the  rebellion  of  Saucitis  and 
Emanuel  against  their  father,  Alphonso, 
king  of  Castille  and  Leon,  Pope  Martin  IV. 
writes  to  all  the  prelates  and  grand  masters 
of  the  military  orders  of  Spain ; and  after 
an  eloquent  statement  of  the  horrors  of  such 
a war,  he  concludes  in  these  terms : “ Since 
then,  brethren  and  sons,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  a speedy  remedy  to  such  evils,  and 
provide,  above  all,  against  the  peril  of  souls, 
we  resolved  instantly  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Most  High,  who  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  and  with  humble  supplications  to  en- 
treat that  He  would  look  down  benignly  on 
that  kingdom  and  all  inhabiting  it,  on  that 
father  and  on  these  sons,  to  remove  dissen- 
sions from  them,  to  reconcile  all  hearts  in 
the  unity  of  concord,  to  grant  them  tran- 
quillity, to  consolidate  and  confirm  them  in 
that  state,  to  restore  the  royal  throne,  that 
he  may  preside  so  as  to  benefit;  so  govern 
his  state  that  he  may  direct  his  subjects  to 
perpetual  safety,  quiet,  and  peace.  You 
too  we  admonish  to  join  with  us  in  suppli- 
cating to  this  end  the  pacific  King,  whose 
peace  surpasseth  all  understanding.”  J Pope 
Benedict  XI.  writes,  in  these  terms,  to 
Robert,  count  of  Nevers,  son  of  Guido, 
count  of  Flanders,  who  was  at  war,  with, 
Philippe-le-bel:  “The  affection  of 
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charity  and  the  fervour  of  love  which  make 
us  provide  generally  for  the  pacific  state  of 
the  whole  world,  induce  us  more  especially 
to  seek  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  of  all  its  members, 
and  of  our  beloved  son  the  noble  count 
of  Flanders,  your  father,  and  of  you, 
bis  son,  and  of  all  the  people  of  Flan- 
ders. Often  have  we  admouished  your 
father,  and  entreated  him  to  acquiesce  in 
our  counsels.  We  deem  it  superfluous  to 
repeat  to  you  what  has  been  urged  before 
by  the  council  of  our  brethren  the  cardinals, 
and  our  venerable  brethren  the  patriarchs 
and  other  prelates.  Let  him  consider  his 
own  advanced  age,  his  days  verging  now 
nearer  to  their  setting.  Let  him  reflect  on 
the  slaughter  of  bodies,  on  the  perils  of 
souls,  and  the  waste  of  treasure  which  arise 
from  wars.  Let  him  consider  how  alien 
such  things  ought  to  be  from  him  who 
should  offer  to  God  an  evening  sacrifice,  not 
of  the  slaughter  of  men,  or  the  spoliation 
of  property,  but  of  good  actions;  and  that, 
above  all  things,  he  should  desire  most  fer- 
vently, and  labour  most  intensely,  to  leave 
his  sons  and  bis  subjects  after  the  day  of 
his  own  passage  in  peace.  Since,  therefore, 
the  common  opinion  reports  that  you  have 
favour  in  his  eyes,  we  ask,  admonish  and 
require  your  nobility,  enjoining  it  on  you, 
for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  that  you  en- 
deavour, by  good  counsels  and  opportune 
admonitions,  to  induce  the  said  count  to 
consider  these  things  deeply,  to  meditate 
on  the  infinite  danger  attending  war,  that 
he  should  not  place  his  hope  in  its  uncer- 
tain issue,  uncertain  even  when  between 
equals;  that  he  should  consider  the  multi- 
farious good  arising  from  peace,  and  that 
you,  with  the  said  count,  your  father,  would 
embrace  it.  You  should  study  to  pass  the 
flower  of  your  youth  in  the  good  discipline 
of  tranquillity  and  peace  as  far  as  you  cau, 
avoiding,  not  provoking  war : aud  know 
assuredly  that  if  you  accede  to  our  desires, 
we  shall  visit  you  with  ample  favours: 
otherwise,  the  disobedience  of  your  father 
will  be  deemed  by  all  to  proceed  from  the 
sole  root  of  pride,  and  we  shall  not  be  able 
with  a safe  conscience  to  fail  the  king  in  the 
prosecution  of  justice.*'*  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
writes  in  these  terms  to  a certain  warrior, 
named  Bartholomew  of  Angers : “ We  have 
heard  that  you  prepare  for  an  expedition, 
and  are  about  to  march  forth  at  the  head  of 
troops,  wit1!  what  object  we  know  not ; but 
we  deem  it  part  of  our  pastoral  office  to 
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admonish  you  paternally  to  do  nothing  which 
can  prejudice  the  public  utility;  for  there 
should  be  no  movement  of  troops  at  this 
time,  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a stand 
for  the  common  safety.  He  who  should 
cause  any  disturbance  would  expose  himself 
to  great  infamy,  and  would  sin  against 
Almighty  God.  Therefore,  we  exhort  your 
nobility  with  charity,  and  admonish  you 
with  apostolic  authority  to  remain  at  rest, 
and  not  to  blacken  your  fame  for  ever,  and 
offend  the  Divine  majesty,  exposing  your 
soul  to  eternal  perdition."*  The  same 
pontiff  writes  to  Angelo  Ursino  in  these 
terms : “ We  understand,  dear  son,  that  there 
are  daily  incursions  betweeu  you  and  our 
dear  son  Cichus  de  Nardinis,  and  that  you 
have  both  taken  up  anns,  injuriously  to  the 
repose  of  our  people:  therefore,  since  we 
cannot  endure  that  the  peace  of  our  subjects 
should  be  disturbed,  we  wish  and  w©  com* 
mand  you,  under  pain  of  incurring  our  in- 
dignation and  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  that  on 
receiving  these  presents  you  lay  down  your 
arms,  and  cease  from  all  acts  of  violence, 
and  that  within  six  days  you,  and  also 
Cichus,  whom  we  have  similarly  cited, 
should  present  yourselves  before  us,  that  we 
may  bo  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  that 
is  between  you."f  Clement  VI.  sent  letters 
to  all  the  abbots  in  the  general  Cistercian 
chapter  in  1345,  desiring  that  they  would 
offer  up  their  united  prayers  in  that  assembly 
to  Him  who  alone  is  powerful,  that  of  His 
ineffable  goodness  He  would  appease  the 
troubled  sea  of  this  world,  and  still  the 
tempestuous  waves  of  war  and  dissension 
— that  the  faithful  in  the  beauty  of  peace, 
ar.d  resting  in  tabernacles  of  confidence, 
may  worship  the  Author  of  peace  more 
devoutly,  and  the  fear  of  evils  being  re- 
moved, may  apply  more  intensely  to  works 
of  piety. X Independently  of  these  solemn  , 
acts,  we  should  remark  the  eminently  pacific 
character  which  generally  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  pontiffs.  Their  love  of  peace  had 
long  been  tried  before  their  election.  Nicho- 
las V.,  while  cardinal  at  Arras,  by  his 
discourses  and  exhortations  had  softened  the 
minds  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had 
secretly  directed  them  to  peace.  § Benedict 
XI.,  of  the  Dominican  order,  had  been  a 
martyr  of  peace  before  his  election.  In 
1297,  when  general  of  his  order,  he  was 
sent  into  France  by  Boniface  VIII.  to 
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I makepeace  between  that  kingdom  and  Eng- 
[ land.  In  1S01  he  passed  into  Hungary  as 
legate  a latere,  to  eradicate  the  discords 
which  bad  desolated  that  country.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gelasius  II.,  Conon,  cardinal 
of  Palestrina,  was  immediately  elected  his 
successor  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  where 
the  late  pope  had  died ; but  he  refused  the 
tiara,  because  as  it  was  he  who  had  fulmi- 
nated the  excommunication  against  the 
emperor,  Henry  V.,  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  make  peace  with  him,  and, 
therefore,  the  troubles  of  the  church  could 
not  be  terminated : therefore,  he  resolutely 
resisted,  and  generously  consulted  only  the 
interests  of  peace.  The  pacific  heart  of  the 
man  broke  forth  in  the  readiness  of  Paschal 
II.  to  terminate  the  dissension  between  the 
Church  and  empire,  by  resigning  the  lands 
which  gave  a title  to  the  emperor  to  claim 
investiture.  The  bishops  happily  refused 
such  terms,  for,  had  they  been  conceded, 
the  ruin  of  all  civilization  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
affliction  caused  by  wars  to  these  pacific 
pontiffs  is  often  described  in  an  affecting 
inanneT.  On  one  occasion  the  Colonnas  and 
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Urynis  having  taken  up  arms,  while  King 
Ladislans  of  Hungary  secretly  excited  the 
Romans  against  Pope  Innocent,  Leonardus 
Aretinus,  who  was  hastening  to  rejoin  his 
friends  at  Rome,  describes  in  these  terms 
what  he  saw : “ On  the  bridge  of  Adrien  I 

found  an  armed  force  occupying  it.  How- 
ever, I passed  undiscovered,  and  on  reaching 
my  friends  the  first  spectacle  was  the  heap 
of  slain  upon  the  road.  I stood  horror- 
struck,  and  wept.  Then  I proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  pope,  who,  with  wondrous 
grief,  inquired  what  had  occurred,  for  all  had 
passed  unknown  to  him, — a man  pacific  and 
mild,  from  whose  gentleness  nothing  could 
be  more  abhorrent  than  slaughter  and  the 
effusion  of  human  blood : sad  and  oppressed, 
be  deplored  himself  and  his  fortune,  raising 
st  times  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  invoking 
God  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  towards 
the  Roman  people.  Through  affliction  he 
seemed  not  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done. 
At  length,  it  was  determined  ho  should  fly 
to  Viterbo,  whence  soon  after  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Roman  people  with  astonishing  ap- 
plause and  joy.”* 

To  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  many  memorable  treaties  of  peace 
oust  be  ascribed.  When  Rachis,  king  of 
the  Longobards,  made  war  upon  the  exarch 
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of  Ravenna,  the  pope's  exhortations  as  a 
mediator  made  so  profound  an  impression 
on  the  king,  that  he  gave  up  his  conquests, 
abdicated,  and  entered  into  the  convent  of 
Monte-Cassino,  where  Caroloman,  brother 
of  Pepin  had  retired.  Benedict  XL,  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  making  peace,  em- 
ployed his  first  efforts  after  his  election  in 
appeasing  the  civil  dissensions  fomented  by 
the  Colonnas,  which  disturbed  the  public 
peace.  He  pacified  Denmark  and  other 
northern  kingdoms,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  State  and  Church 
of  France.  By  his  intervention  Venice  was 
reconciled  to  Padua  without  bloodshed. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  legates,  that  the  pacific  desires  of 
the  Holy  See  were  furthered  or  accomplished, 
and  the  labours  of  these  men  in  making 
peace,  though  passed  over  in  silence  by 
modern  historians,  can  never  be  remembered 
without  admiration  and  gratitude.  Alluding 
to  the  part  played  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
and  their  legates  during  the  wars  of  the 
English  in  France,  a great  French  writer 
observes,  “how  affecting  it  is  to  see  these 
men  of  mercy  following  every  where  the 
men  of  blood,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
lay  down  their  arms,  imploring  before  the 
battle,  weeping  after  it,  always  rejected, 
never  weary,  doves  of  peace,  wandering  from 
battle-field  to  battle-field  with  vultures.*’* 
Thus  in  1356,  the  Cardinal  de  Perigord  was 
sent  by  the  pope  to  make  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  when  he  made  such 
heroic,  hut  fruitless  exertions  to  stop  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  After  the  battle  of  Cressi, 
it  was  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope  that  a 
truce  was  made.  Similarly  the  Cardinal 
d’Estoutevillewas  commissioned  by  the  Holy 
See  to  make  peace  between  them  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VII. ; and  the  cardinal  of 
Ursini,  in  1418,  had  the  same  mission. 
The  character  of  these  legates  too,  in  gene- 
ral, agreed  well  with  their  office.  The 
Cardinal  Bishop  Octavius,  of  Ostia,  whom 
Innocent  III.  sent  to  Philip,  of  France,  is 
thus  described  by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  “in 
his  actions  and  words,  urbanity  tempers 
justice,  and  nothing  can  surpass  his  sweet- 
ness and  benignity.”  At  an  earlier  period 
it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Cardinal 
Melior,  legate  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  that  Philippe  Auguste  and 
Richard  I.  agreed  to  forget  their  quarrels. 
Hear  Orderic  Vitalis.  King  William,  at 
the  head  of  60,000  horse,  marched  against 
the  Angevins  and  Bretons,  who  had  nyattL 
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the  Loire,  and  destroyed  the  boats  which 
had  transported  them,  to  show  their  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  or  die.  While  the  two 
armies  prepared  for  action,  and  that  the 
greatest  part  were  reflecting  upon  death,  and 
the  woes  which  follow  the  death  of  the 
reprobate,  a certain  cardinal  priest  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  some  religious  monks, 
were  there  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
being  divinely  inspired,  they  went  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  armies  to  implore  and 
reprimand  them.  They  positively  forbade 
them  on  the  part  of  God  to  engage  in  battle, 
and,  in  fine,  persuaded  them  to  make  peace. 
William  of  Evreux,  Roger,  some  other 
counts,  and  great  men,  joined  their  efforts 
to  theirs ; the  excessive  ferocity  of  the 
ambitious  was  appeased  before  the  messen- 
gers of  Christ,  who  cast  the  seeds  of  peace  ; 
and  the  pale  countenances  of  the  terrified 
by  degrees  were  changed.  On  this  occasion, 
the  count  of  Anjou  yielded  his  rights  on 
Maine  to  Robert,  the  king’s  son.*  The 
language  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  in  sending 
their  pacific  ministers,  is  characteristic  of 
their  faith.  Pope  Urban  IV.  writes  to 
Cardinal  Simon  de  Bria  in  these  terms. 
" Though  all  Christian  regions  deserve  the 
apostolic  favour  of  the  holy  see,  yet  to  the 
kingdom  of  France  we  look  with  especial 
delight,  as  to  the  garden  of  our  recreation, 
for  there  rules  a devout  king  in  a court  full 
of  faith  and  devotion,  and  attachment  to  the 
holy  see.  There  dwell  many  excellent  barons 
and  nobles  of  admirable  probity,  and  there 
is  found  a people  that  always  evinces  favour 
and  constancy  of  faith.  Therefore,  when 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  envious  of 
peace,  and  a sower  of  weeds,  excites  troubles 
and  scandals  in  that  kingdom,  endeavouring 
to  infuse  bitterness  into  the  sweet  delights 
of  that  terrestrial  paradise,  we  feel  deep  and 
cruel  wounds  in  our  heart.  Not  without 
immense  grief  do  we  then  reflect  on  the 
miserable  condition  of  that  kingdom,  and  on 
the  enormities  perpetrated  in  it:  we  are 
occupied  in  profound  meditations  and  labo- 
rious vigils,  that  we  may  seek  counsel  from 
God  to  meet  such  a necessity.  O that  I 
could  repair  thither  in  person,  consistently 
with  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  faithful ! but  since 
this  is  impossible  in  consequence  of  the 
variety  of  our  affairs,  we  commit  to  you  the 
office  of  legate — to  re-establish  peace  in 
spirituals  and  temporals  by  the  authority  of 
these  presents."f  Pope  Gregory  X.  writes 
to  the  bishop  of  Senlis  and  to  the  abbot 
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of  St.  Denis,  committing  to  them  the  task  of 
making  peace  between  the  king  of  Sicily 
and  the  queens  of  France  and  England,  and 
concludes  thus:  "yon  will  recollect  that  in 
assuming  this  pious  labour,  it  is  not  us  who 
love  the  same  king  and  queens  with  such 
paternal  affection,  that  you  will  serve,  but 
the  Author  of  peace.”0 

It  would  be  long  to  specify  the  occasions 
on  which  legates  a latere  were  sent  to  ap- 
pease wars  and  discord.  How  many  minis- 
ters of  peace  were  sent  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.  alone  ! It  was  then  that 
the  legate  Gregory,  cardinal  of  St-  Maty, 
made  peace  between  Ainric,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  his  brother  Andrew,  whose  war 
had  desolated  all  that  kingdom : that  IVlartin, 
prior  of  Camaldoli,  after  a labour  of  six 
months,  made  peace  between  the  Milanese 
and  the  citizens  of  Pavia : that  the  abbot  of 
Casemare  made  peace  between  Philip,  king 
of  France,  and  John,  king  of  En gland. f 
At  mention  of  that  name,  there  are  men 
who  now  re-echo  the  complaint  of  some 
feudal  lords  who  said,  " quod  ancillavit 
regnum  quod  invenit  liberum:”  but  they 
ought  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
England  then  was  placed,  exposed  at 
once  to  civil  war,  and  to  a foreign  invasion, 
from  which  she  was  delivered  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  See ; and  they  ought 
to  study  the  contemporary  writings  which 
bear  such  testimony  to  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested intention  of  Innocent,  and  his 
messengers  of  peace.  J When  the  Scots,  in 
their  distress,  after  a terrible  war,  applied  to 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  who  in  consequence  re- 
quired King  Edward  to  release  his  prisoners, 
and  send  agents  to  Rome,  where  "the  cause 
between  the  two  nations  should  be  heard 
and  decided,  without  spilling  any  more 
blood,”  the'  reservations  of  that  king,  and 
the  refusal  of  his  nobility,  only  proved  that 
their  martial  spirit  obscured  their  knowledge 
of  the  universal  recognised  law  of  all  Catho- 
lic nations,  which  sanctioned  such  an  appeal 
to  the  Common  Father,  not  as  derogatory 
to  their  rights,  but  as  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  Christendom. 

In  Italy  alone,  on  how  many  memorable 
occasions  was  the  pacific  ministry  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  exercised  ? When  Boni- 
face VIII.  heard  that  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  were  making  preparations  for  at- 
tacking each  other,  he  sent  solemn  legates 
to  both  cities,  requiring  them  to  send  embas- 
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odors  to  him,  and  to  make  a truce  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  which  embassadors 
were  accordingly  sent  to  treat  on  a final  ar- 
rangement.* Innocent  V.  made  peace  be- 
tween Genoa  and  King  Charles  of  France. 
Nicholas  III.  who  was  of  the  great  Guelf 
family  of  the  Ursini,  sent,  in  1278,  brother 
Lanrence  of  the  Dominican  order,  to  Bo- 
logna, where  the  Guelfs  were  then  dominant, 
in  order  to  make  peace  between  the  Jere- 
miensis,  who  were  Guelfs,  and  the  Lamber- 
tasis,  who  were  Gibellines,  and  at  that  time 
in  exile. f Gregory  X.  in  1272,  with  pious 
compassion  moved,  sent  his  legate  to  make 
peace  between  the  citizens  of  Brescia,  who 
received  him  with  great  joy.J  Innocent 
II.  in  1133,  speaking  of  the  discord  and 
wars  which  had  been  caused  between  Genoa 
and  Pisa  by  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
whence  had  ensued  the  slaughter  of  innu- 
merable men,  the  captivity  of  Christians, 
and  destruction  of  churches,  expresses  the 
desire  of  the  Holy  See,  providing  for  the 
salvation  of  soul,  that  so  detestable  a quarrel 
should  be  set  at  rest.§  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  mention  all  instances  of  the  paci- 
fic action  of  the  Holy  See.  Let  us  leave 
then  what  Petrarch  terms  the  quiet  halls  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  proceed  to  observe 
how  well  the  great  prelates  of  the  universal 
church  co-operated  with  them  in  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  peace. 

We  hare  already  seen  how,  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  their  temporal  power 
was  employed  for  this  end  ; it  will  be  a 
more  pleasing  task  to  witness  them  in  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority, 
» described  by  St.  Jerome,  making  the 
nutation  of  their  diocese,  mounted  on  their 
pacific  mule,  knowing  themselves  to  he 
fathers,  not  lords,  preferring  nothing  to  quiet 
indrest,  establishing  and  diffusing  peace.  || 
Sifired,  bishop  of  Paderbom,  in  a diploma 
® 1 186,  begins  by  saying,  “ that  since  he 
by  his  office  undertaken  to  provide  for 
d»e  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  churches, 
be  is  bound  to  watch  with  anxiety,  and  to 
®T«tigate  wherever  there  is  known  to  be 
matter  of  disturbance.”^  We  find  them 
fcw  employed  in  the  earliest  times.  Clovis, 
*h3e  a pagan  warrior,  being  in  relation 
rith  8t  Remy,  heard  his  advice,  and  ab- 
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stained  from  many  acts  of  wickedness  to 
please  him.*  St  Epiphanius,  bishop  of 
Pavia,  deserved  in  406  to  be  called  the 
pacificator  of  Italy .f  To  reconcile  difle- 
rences  between  high  and  low,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  constant  occupations  of  St 
Dunstan.  When  Duke  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy was  preparing  to  send  a fleet  to 
ravage  Brittany  with  fire  and  sword,  Robert 
the  archbishop,  at  the  prayer  of  Alain,  count 
of  Brittany,  and  in  his  company,  went  to 
Mount  St  Michael,  and  presented  himself 
as  a mediator  before  the  duke,  and  “by  the 
protection  of  Christ,”  says  William  of 
Jumi&ge,  “succeeded  in  soothing  his  anger, 
so  that  counter  orders  were  sent  to  the  fleet, 
and  Brittany  was  spared. "J  In  Irish  his- 
tory we  read,  that  the  quarrels  between  the 
King  Tordelvach  and  O’Melachlin,  king  of 
Meath,  were  settled  by  the  interposition  of 
Archbishop  Gelasius  and  other  prelates, 
who  pledged  them  to  a reconciliation  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Kieran.  In  the  midst  of  the 
constant  storm  of  warfare  in  Iieland  in  those 
early  times,  the  churchmen  often  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a truce  or  a peace.  In  the 
year  1099,  when  the  two  armies  of  Murker- 
tach  and  the  Hy  Niell  were  waiting  front  to 
front,  for  the  signal  to  engage,  the  primate 
of  Armagh  interposing  between  them,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  remonstrance  in  preventing 
the  battle.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  writes  to  the 
chapter  of*  London,  to  announce  “ that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  to  his  archie- 
piscopal  see,  because  he  is  occupied  in  making 
peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England.”  Similarly,  Fulbert,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  excuses  his  absence  on  one  occa- 
sion by  saying,  “that  he  is  engaged  in 
making  peace  with  difficulty.”!  Writing 
to  Ebalus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  says, 
“ I suggest  to  you,  though  you  do  not  want 
to  be  so  admonished,  that  you  should  apply 
all  your  mind  to  the  procuring  of  peace  for 
the  poor,  whom  kings  and  princes  vehe- 
mently afflict.”||  And  such  importance  does 
he  attach  to  this  duty,  that  he  gives  his 
opinion,  that  Guido  may  be  suddenly  raised 
from  a layman  to  be  a bishop,  because  he  is 
a lover  of  peace,  and  duly  elected  by  clergy 
and  people.  % In  i 151,  Arnold,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  writing  to  Wibald,  abbot  of 
Corby,  says,  “ the  clergy,  fearing  lest  this 
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peace,  as  yet  new  and  tender,  might  be 
easily  disturbed  by  our  absence,  have  per- 
suaded us  with  great  urgency  of  prayers, 
to  postpone  our  journey  to  the  lord  pope, 
until  the  peace  shall  be  fully  consolidated, 
so  as  to  be  secure  from  interruption  even 
after  our  departure.”*  Peter  of  Blois  de- 
scribes the  successor  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  Richard,  who  had  been 
prior  of  Dover,  as  “ a man  of  consummate 
prudence  and  wisdom,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  overcoming  immense  difficulties 
in  making  peace  and  appeasing  quarrels.”! 
Alluding  to  him  in  a letter  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Evesham,  he  says,  “ I won- 
der that  my  lord  of  Canterbury  has  not 
found  a remedy  for  this  trouble  ; for  he  is 
in  habits  of  composing  desperate  litiga- 
tions, and  of  appeasing  inexorable  discords 
among  the  great.”!  Writing  to  Walter, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  a mediator  of  peace, 
he  says,  “you  have  come  bearing  peace, 
and  illuminating  the  countiy,  and  I wish 
that  peace  may  be  in  your  days ; that  is, 
true  peace,  the  peace  of  God,  which  no  one 
can  give.”§  Addressing  another  bishop, 
he  says,  “if  you  will  only  imitate  the  life 
of  your  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
you  will  be  meek  and  affable,  mild  with 
froward,  and  pacific  with  those  who  hate 
peace.”||  Gerbert,  previous  to  becoming 
sovereign  pontiff,  evinoed  also  wondrous 
solicitude  after  the  death  of  Lewis,  to 
make  peace  and  preserve  order : magna- 
nimous when  in  exile  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  at  Rheims  full  of  benignity  to- 
wards his  enemies.  St.  Hugues  of  Lincoln, 
died  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours 
to  reconcile  England  and  France,  and 
procure  peace  for  the  people  of  the  two 
countries.  When  Philip  Augustus  and 
the  Comte  de  Hainault  were  about  to  renew 
their  battles,  and  had  parted  with  threats, 
the  bishop  of  Arras  intervened,  calmed  the 
irritation  of  sovereign  and  vassal,  and  led 
them  to  sign  a treaty.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appears  at  Runemede  as  a paci- 
ficator, by  whose  intervention  peace  was 
made  between  the  king  and  the  barons.1T 
Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  king  Richard  s days,  is  styled  “a  bridle 
unto  the  king,  and  obstacle  of  tyranny, 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  people. ”** 
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The  king  of  Ireland  had  offended  Henry 
Plantagenet : Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, hastened  to  London  to  effect  a recon- 
ciliation. Henry  rejected  his  mediation, 
and  embarked  for  Normandy.  The  holy 
prelate  delayed  not  to  follow  him,  and  by 
his  prayers  succeeded  in  appeasing  him. 
His  mission  of  peace  was  accomplished. 
On  his  return  he  was  seized  with  a sudden 
illness  : seeing  a castle  and  town  near,  he 
asked  the  name  from  a shepherd,  and 
heard  that  it  was  Eu.  It  was  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1181,  that  he  arrived  in  the 
convent  of  canons  regular  of  our  Lady,  at 
the  skirts  of  that  town,  where  he  took  to 
his  bed,  died,  and  left  his  bones.  But  no 
sufferings  could  daunt  these  pacific  pre- 
lates. Gerard,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
bishop  of  Seez,  though  at  the  time  op-  j 
pressed  with  sickness,  repaired  to  the  castle 
of  Courcy,  belonging  to  Gilbert  de  l’Aigle, 
which  Robert  de  Belleme  was  besieging: 
his  object  was  to  reconcile  these  two  lords  ; 
but  Belleme  received  him  ill,  and  arrested 
his  page  Richard  de  Gaspree,  under  pre- 
tence that  this  young  clerk  was  acting  the 
part  of  a spy,  while  riding  on  horseback 
through  the  camp  The  bishop  in  vain 
claimed  him  ; and  such  was  his  sorrow, 
that  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death. 
He  was  a most  holy  man.  All  that  could 
be  decyphered  on  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral, 
were  these  words, 

“A pud  Deum  et  homines  laudabilis.’** 

The  great  Ives  de  Chartres  was  eminent 
far  his  labours  in  making  peace.  He  re- 
conciled Raoul  de  Beaugeney  and  Thibaud 
IV.  count  of  Blois,  and  many  others.  Italy 
has  to  bless  the  memory  of  a multitude  of 
bishops  who  made  peace  in  cities  that  had 
been  tom  with  the  feuds  of  Guelf  and 
Gibelline.f  What  labours  did  the  bishops 
of  Aciemo  endure  in  appeasing  the  en- 
mities of  that  people,  who  were  peculiar 
for  the  violence  of  their  passions,  though 
otherwise  virtuous.]  But  let  us  hear  the 
chronicles.  In  1288,  peace  was  made  in 
Modena  between  the  Grasulfis  and  Aigones 
without,  and  the  Aigones  within  the  walls, 
by  the  bishop  of  Modena.§  In  1$13, 
AJbert  de  Regio,  bishop  of  Brescia,  made 
peace  in  that  city  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people ; being  a man  venerated  equally 

9 De  Maurey  d’Orville,  Rechercbes  Hist,  but 
la  Ville  et  le  Diocese  de  S4ez. 
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by  both.*  Francis  Soderino,  bishop  of  | 
Yol terra,  happening  to  be  in  Florence  in 
& great  sedition,  went  out  in  public,  clad 
in  his  pontifical  vestments,  and  by  his 
authority  and  eloquence  appeased  the 
people  who  were  about  to  devour  each 
other.  The  speech  of  Gerard,  bishop  of 
Padua,  to  Eccelino  de  Roman  a,  when  the 
latter  was  about  to  make  war  against  the 
lords  of  Campo  St  Pietro,  was  memorable. 
The  bishop  went  to  both  armies,  and  like 
another  Orpheus,  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
tones,  appeased  these  tigers.  Calling  Ec- 
celiuo  first,  he  said,  “ Qui  timet  Deum 
fecit  bona.  We  know  and  we  read  in 
sacred  and  profane  history,  that  they  who 
j fear  God  acquire  honour,  while  tyrants 
I glorying  in  their  malice,  after  a miserable 
life,  finish  it  in  tribulation  and  shame. 
Where  is  now  Pharaoh,  or  Goliah,  or 
Herod,  or  Nero  ? Their  memory  has 
perished  with  a sound,  and  they  are  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  the  living.  Therefore, 
we  exhort  you  in  the  Lord,  to  have  God 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  always  before 
your  eyes,  and  not  to  make  this  war,  lest 
towns  be  destroyed,  provisions  scattered, 
widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor  reduced  to 
beggary,  hospitals  and  holy  churches  over- 
thrown : but  take  up  the  arms  of  justice, 
and  be  the  soldiers  of  God  and  of  faith. 
We  desire  you  then  to  disband  your  forces, 
and  to  leave  thifc  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  council  of  Padua.”  Then  turning 
to  the  Lords  Gerard  and  Tiso,  of  the 
camp  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Lord  Marquis 
Azo,  commencing  with  the  words,  “Mise- 
ricoidia  et  veritas  obviaverunt  sibi,”  he 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  and  prevailed. 
So  the  forces  being  dismissed,  the  bishop 
returned  to  Padua,  and  the  marshes  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  happy  peace.f 
Aldobrandini,  bishop  of  Orvieto,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  received  Gregory  X. 
atOivieto.  When  the  pope  was  leaving 
him,  his  holiness  desired  him  to  ask  some 
favour  with  confidence  for  himself  or  for 
his  church.  He  replied,  “ I have  no  other 
favour  to  ask,  holy  father,  but  to  implore 
you  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of 
Florence,  my  beloved  unhappy  country.  I 
•ksire  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  see  peace 
^stored  to  a people  so  dear  to  me;  but 
aoce  it  is  absolutely  impossible  there 
should  ever  be  a solid  peace  as  long  as  a 
pwty  spirit  reigns  there,  I pray  your  holi- 

• Jacob.  Malvecii.  Chron.  Brixi&n.  vii.  c.  92. 
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ness  to  proscribe  even  the  name  of  the 
two  factions,  Guelf  and  Gibelline,  in  order 
that  all  the  citizens  reunited  in  common 
interests,  may  henceforth  form  but  one 
people  in  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  left  us  his  peace,  as  the  mark  that  we 
are  his  children,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
felicity  which  we  hope  for  in  the  future 
life.”* 

James  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  another  of 
these  glorious  pontiffs  who  procured  peace 
for  men.  One  of  his  maxims,  at  least, 
may  be  permitted  to  pass  for  golden. 
“ Though  too  great  mercy  be  fatuity,”  he 
says,  “ and  too  great  justice  cruelty,  it  is 
better  to  have  to  render  account  to  God 
for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.”!  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  to  whose  order 
he  belonged.  His  love  for  the  poor  was 
unbounded.  But  it  was  as  pacificator, 
composing  the  feuds  between  Guelf  and 
Gibelline,  which  had  long  divided  Genoa, 
that  we  must  now  speak  of  him.  In  1292, 
he  composed  many  of  these  dissensions  ;J 
and,  in  1295,  he  restored  love  and  harmony 
to  the  whole  city,  ratifying  a general  peace 
between  all  the  citizens.§  In  relating  this 
great  event,  the  humble  bishop  omits  all 
mention  of  his  own  labours,  and  puts  a 
strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.  “ In 
1295,  there  was  made,”  saith  he,  “a general 
peace  in  Genoa  between  the  Gibellines 
and  Guelfs,  whose  perilous  dissensions  had 
endured  sixty  years,  and  would  have  lasted 
longer,  but  by  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  all 
were  this  year,  in  the  month  of  January, 
brought  to  concord ; so  that  they  became 
now  one  society,  one  fraternity,  one  body. 
This  caused  such  transports  that  the  whole 
city  was  full  of  jubilation  and  immense 
joy.  We  also,  in  the  parliament,  when 
the  peace  was  declared,  sung  aloud  with 
our  clergy  the  4 Te  Deum  laudamus,’  having 
with  us  four  mitred  persons,  bishops  and 
abbots.  Then  after  dinner,  all  the  troops 
following  us,  we,  clothed  in  our  pontificals, 
on  a horse  covered  with  trappings,  rode 
joyfully  through  the  whole  city,  giving  the 
benediction  of  God  to  all  the  people,  and 
returning  thanks  to  God.  But,  alas ! as 
pure  goods  are  in  heaven,  and  pure  evils 
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in  hell ; and  here  both  good  and  evil  are 
mixed ; we  had  soon  to  deplore  troubles 
caused  by  the  envious  enemy  of  human 
peace,  which,  however,  were  finally  appeased 
by  the  creation  of  two  captains,  Conrad 
Spinula  and  Conrad  Doria:  and  so  the 
city  had  rest  from  battles.”*  In  later 
times  we  find  the  scholars  of  Italy,  not- 
withstanding their  admiration  for  pagan 
examples,  capable  of  appreciating  the  sub- 
lime majesty  of  such  men  as  these.  Thus 
one  of  them  describes  John  of  Selva,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  pacifying  that  republic 
like  a deity,  and  conciliating  by  his  piety 
and  moderation  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
men.f  Of  these  pontifical  labours  in  making 
peace,  the  German  historians  give  examples 
without  number.  Thus,  in  1289,  we  read 
that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  make 
peace  between  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria.  J When  Tholo 
found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  blessed  Hart- 
mann, bishop  of  Brescia,  the  man  who  had 
slain  his  brother,  and  whom  he  had  long 
sought  for  in  all  public  places  in  order  to 
kill  him,  the  terror  and  remorse  which 
seized  him  at  the  sight,  and  his  pacific 
departure,  without  any  attempt  to  injure 
his  enemy,  through  reverence  for  the  bishop 
is  compared  by  old  writers  to  the  miracu- 
lous staying  of  Attila  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
by  the  presence  of  the  holy  pope.§  “The 
peace  which  angels  announced  to  men  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  this  holy  pontiff,"  say 
they,  “endeavoured  to  convey  to  others; 
for  he  was  pacific  to  those  who  hated 
peace ; so  that  often  before  persons  of  the 
most  humble  condition  he  would  lie  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  beseeching  them  to  be 
reconciled  to  each  other.  From  the  day 
when  the  counts  of  Espan  had  refused  to 
accede  to  his  mediation  and  make  peace 
with  the  Tyrolese,  who  desired  to  accept 
it,  men  remarked  that  though  up  to  that 
time  by  far  the  most  powerful,  they  were 
always  worsted  in  war."||  Hillein,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  on  becoming  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  found  the  province  still 
smoking  with  the  war  between  his  pre- 
decessor and  Henry,  the  count  of  Namur; 
but  he  extinguished  the  flame,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  peace — not  by  animosity, 
but  by  gentleness — not  by  temerity,  but 
by  reason.  So  he  took  away  occasion  of 

* Chronic.  Janu9n§e,  ap.  id.  tom.  ix. 
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injury  from  the  tyrants ; and  when  he  could 
not  otherwise,  under  a form  of  decency,  he 
purchased  peace  for  the  churches  and 
people  of  God.  Thus,  in  time  of  wrath, 
he  was  made  a reconciliation.  No  one 
could  describe  his  ability  and  foresight, 
so  that  the  country  in  his  day9  had  rest 
from  wars.  His  pious  art  in  preventing 
them  and  securing  peace  was  commemo- 
rated on  his  tomb.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  towers  in  the  castles  of  Tris  and  of 
Manderscheit.*  In  the  same  century 
Arnold,  archbishop  of  Treves,  recalled  all 
the  nobles  of  the  province  to  peace  and 
concord,  not  alone  by  frequent  admonition 
and  correction,  but  also  by  a liberal  dis- 
tribution of  great  gifts  ; and  when  he  was 
blamed  by  some  for  this,  who  deemed  it 
disgraceful  that  a man  so  rich  and  power- 
ful— who  ought,  as  they  said,  to  resist  by 
force  the  injustice  of  tyrants — should  give 
his  treasures  to  them  as  if  through  fear  of 
men,  he  humbly  answered,  “God  is  my 
witness  that  I do  so  for  the  sake  of  God, 
for  whose  love  I would  rather  give  away 
mine  own  than  involve  myself  in  wars  by 
which  I should  give  occasion  to  wicked 
men  to  exercise  robberies,  homicides,  and 
other  crimes  against  the  Churches  and 
the  poor  of  Christ.  Therefore,  I choose, 
by  dispensing  my  treasures,  to  repress  the 
insolence  of  the  violent,  that  I may  redeem 
both  those  who  inflict  and  those  who  suffer 
injury,  whom  Christ  deigned  to  redeem 
with  his  blood.”  Nevertheless,  this  arch- 
bishop was  brave  and  strenuous,  and  reso- 
lute in  defending  justice  even  by  force  of 
arms,  as  when  he  opposed  Frederick,  son 
of  Duke  Matthew,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  whom  he  besieged  in 
his  castle  of  Sigerbech,  and  compelled  to 
live  at  peace ; as  also  when  he  repressed 
the  count  of  Nassau,  and  opposed  the  ex- 
actions even  of  the  emperor  himself;  so 
that  it  was  only  his  own  that  he  liberally 
gave  away  for  the  sake  of  peace. f Engel- 
bert de  Monte,  in  1217,  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  a true  man  of  peace 
and  defender  of  the  poor.  He  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  relation,  the  count  of  Isenburg, 
as  he  travelled  in  a hollow  way  going  into 
Westphalia,  in  revenge  for  his  having  pro- 
tected against  him  the  convent  of  Essen- 
diens.  This  prelate  used  always  to  say, 

“ that  without  money  he  could  not  make 
peace  in  the  land."}  In  the  twelfth  oen- 
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fury,  Admibero,  archbishop  of  Treves,  on 
ooe  occasion  made  peace  in  a singular 
manner.  The  Saxons,  with  Duke  Henry, 
had  appointed  a day  and  the  place  of 
Herafeld,  to  try  by  a general  battle,  the 
justice  of  their  respective  titles  to  the 
crown.  That  prelate,  who  had  promised 
to  come  with  twenty  knights,  arrived  with 
five  hundred,  and  thirty  hogsheads  of  wine, 
; besides  an  immense  supply  of  victuals, 
t Then,  with  the  divine  assistance,  he  la- 
- boured  successfully  in  making  peace  be- 
tween the  rivals  at  the  moment  when  so 
many  thousand  had  met  in  great  hatred 
and  eagerness  to  fight  So  having  com- 
posed all  things  in  peace,  he  sent  a hogs- 
■ head  of  wine  to  each  of  the  princes, 

; especially  to  the  Saxons ; and  in  this  we 
. should  note  the  subtle  genius  of  the  arch- 
• bishop,  who  deemed  that  plenty  of  wine 
i and  victuals  would  conduce  more  to  victory 
| than  thousands  of  starving  men.  So,  again, 
when  the  counts  of  Molbach  and  of  Zeina 
bad  long  waged  war  with  each  other,  the 
whole  country  would  have  been  laid  waste, 
if  Adalbero,  the  archbishop,  had  not  inter- 
vened by  his  counsel : for  it  was  his  custom 
frequently  to  assemble  his  suffragans  and 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  province,  and 
to  administer  large  stipends  to  them,  and 
to  treat  with  them  concerning  the  peace  of 
the  country.*  “When  Albero,  brother  of 
the  duke  of  Louvain,  became  bishop  of 
Liege,"  says  another  chronicle,  “it  was 
Wightful  to  see  what  peace  returned  to 
Kbe  country  by  his  means.”!  In  1464, 
lohn,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  succeeded 
fte  pacific  Frederic,  who  left  a name  cele- 
Inted  among  angels  and  men  for  his  love 
af  peace.  John  also  loved  peace  and  con- 
•wtL  Whenever  discords  arose  between 

!as  those  between  William,  duke 
iy,  and  the  landgrave  of  Thurin- 
be tween  princes  and  states,  as 
ofiener,  he  laboured  to  appease 
Ihe  chronicler  who  thus  speaks 
s also  Hermann,  archbishop  of 
then  living,  as  another  lover 
pag&tor  of  peace ; as  also  Bertold 
lenberg,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
eminently  pacific.  Sometimes, 
o accomplish  their  mission,  such 
resigned  it  to  other  hands.  Gode- 
ibishop  of  Treves,  had  been  beloved 
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by  clergy  and  people  before  his  elevation  : 
but  the  year  after,  some  of  his  clergy  began 
to  rise  against  him,  and  to  calumniate  him, 
“ whether  with  truth  or  not  I know  not,” 
says  the  chronicler ; “ God  knows  : but  at 
length,  seeing  that  on  his  account  fraternal 
charity  was  wounded  in  the  Church,  some 
adhering  to  him  and  others  resisting  him, 
lest  he  should  be  the  cause  of  division,  he 
abdicated  the  see  in  the  third  year  of  his 
episcopacy.”*  In  the  year  1000,  when  a 
great  discord  prevailed  between  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Milan  the  Archbishop  Here- 
bert,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  make  peace 
fruitless,  on  the  two  parties  coming  to  open 
war,  voluntarily  withdrew  to  another  place ; 
for  he  was  unwilling  to  act  against  the 
nobles  who  were  now  expelled,  being  himself 
sprung  from  them  ; nor  would  he  contend 
against  the  people,  because  he  always 
showed  himself  their  father  and  pastor; 
but  he  used  to  speak  words  of  charity. 
This  man  of  peace  thus  prevented,  was 
nevertheless  of  such  reputation  in  Italy, 
that  there  was  no  duke  or  marquis  that 
would  oppress  any  one  unjustly  if  the 
pastoral  staff  of  Archbishop  Herebert  was 
carried  and  fixed  in  the  place;  and  no 
question  arose  that  did  not  immediately 
cease  until  it  was  discussed  before  him.f 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  difficulties  opposed 
to  peace  were  sometimes  insurmountable. 
The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  so  great, 
that  old  writers  compare  such  bishops  to 
sheep  among  wolves.  St  Bernard  says, 
on  one  occasion,  “Then  the  man  of  God 
understood  that  he  was  destined  to  preach, 
not  to  men,  but  to  animals.”  Still  their 
courage  and  ability  were  often  crowned  with 
success.  When  St.  Hugues,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  chosen  ambassador  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Philip  Augustus,  he  showed 
such  talents  in  the  negotiation  that  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  of  the  time  were 
astonished.  It  was  in  the  solitude  of  his 
ancient  cloister  that  he  had  learned  the 
art  which  enabled  him  now  to  make  peace 
between  two  kings.  The  calm  self-posses- 
sion dictating  a playful  ease,  with  which 
they  accosted  the  most  terrible  potentates, 
aided  them  not  a little.  This  same  pontiff 
having  offended  the  king  of  England,  was 
introduced  into  his  presence,  whom  he 
found  in  great  wrath  sitting  in  his  hall, . 
sucking  his  finger,  which  had  been  hurt 
and  wrapped  in  a cloth.  Then  Hugo, 
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wishing  to  lead  him  from  pride,  said  to 
him  in  a jesting  tone,  “How  like  you  are 
now  to  your  relations  of  Falaise!”  The 
king,  admiring  his  constancy,  could  not 
forbear  laughing ; and  said  to  his  astonished 
courtiers,  “ Do  you  not  perceive  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  man  ? The  mother  of  my 
ancestor  William  was  a furrier  s daughter 
of  Falaise,  and  this  prelate,  seeing  me 
sucking  my  finger,  says  I resemble  the 
Falasians,  and  that  I am  their  relation.” 
Then  they  all  laughed,  and  Hugo  was 
received  in  peace  and  honour.*  That 
urbanity  and  sweetness  of  address,  with 
that  true  liberality  of  mind  which  in  e\ery 
age  has  distinguished  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter, must  always  have  produced  the 
effect  which  Talleyrand  described  when  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  bishop  of  Evreux, 
“ His  house  was  open  to  men  of  all  political 
parties  ; and  he  made  use  of  the  influence 
arising  from  his  sweetness  and  his  great 
age  to  reconcile  rivals  and  enemies  ; for 
persons  in  the  same  room  with  the  bishop 
could  not  be  far  from  understanding  each 
other.”  Their  eloquence  was  of  itself  a 
most  efficacious  instrument  of  peace.  That 
of  James  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
is  described  as  being  truly  wonderful  in 
his  mother  tongue.  He  was  so  studious 
of  St.  Augustin,  that  he  could  repeat  nearly 
all  his  volumes  by  heart,  besides  being 
deeply  versed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  was  the  first  to  give  a 
translation  in  the  Italian.-)-  The  words  of 
such  men  almost  irresistibly  infused  peace, 
even  where  the  fight  was  all  within  men. 
A contemporary  writes  as  follows  to  Leander, 
archbishop  of  Seville : “ I have  received  the 
letter  of  your  holiness,  written  with  the  pen 
of  charity ; for  every  thing  on  the  paper 
bore  the  tint  of  what  was  in  the  heart 
Some  good  and  wise  men  were  present 
when  it  was  read  to  them,  and  their  breasts 
were  immediately  moved  to  compunction. 
Each  one  began  in  his  heart  to  give  you 
the  hand  of  affection,  for  in  that  letter  one 
not  merely  heard,  but  beheld,  the  sweetness 
of  your  mind.  They  were  kindled  and 
filled  with  admiration ; and  that  fire  of 
heaven  demonstrated  what  was  the  ardour 
of  the  writer  ; for  what  must  be  the  inten- 
sity of  that  fire  of  charity  in  your  mind 
which  could  so  instantaneously  kindle 
others  !”J  Their  eloquence  derived  its 
force  from  the  deep  religious  conviction 
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which  inspired  it ; their  style  was  that  of 
Christian  simplicity;  and  all  their  motives 
in  regard  to  their  own  enemies  or  those  of 
other  men,  were  drawn  from  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount.  A dissension  having  arisen 
between  Henry,  bishop  of  Minden,  and 
Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby,  Bernard,  bishop 
of  Paderbom,  writes  in  1151  to  the  former, 
in  these  terms  : “ Since  we  are  commanded 
to  follow  the  things  which  are  of  peace; 
and  since  eternal  beatitude  is  promised  to 
the  pacific,  therefore,  through  the  love  of 
peace  we  think  it  right  to  labour  in  order 
to  destroy  the  root  of  discord  which  has 
grown  between  you  and  the  abbot  of  Corby.”* 
His  mediation  was  successful,  for  we  have 
the  letter  of  Wibald  to  the  bishop  of  Min- 
den, expressing  his  joy  at  the  bishops 
proffer  of  reconciliation,  and  declaring  that 
henceforth  he  will  labour  to  conduct  the 
bishop’s  cause  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it 
were  his  own ; that  where  discord  abounded, 
charity  and  grace  may  the  more  abound. 
The  Emperor  Conrads  letter  to  the  bishop 
is  also  extant,  in  which  he  congratulates 
and  praises  him  on  having  made  peace 
with  the  monks  of  Corby.  In  1267,  Otho 
Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  having 
placed  the  city  under  an  interdict  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Turriani  having  violently 
seized  the  goods  of  the  Church,  these 
nobles  accused  him  to  the  pope,  and  de- 
manded his  deposition.  His  language  on 
different  occasions  during  this  dissension 
might  be  cited  as  another  example.  “ I, 
indeed,”  he  said  in  the  Pope’s  presence 
“ was  bom  in  the  city  of  Milan,  which  I 
love  so  much  that  I would  willingly  have 
my  head  cut  off,  if  by  that  suffering  I 
could  procure  peace  for  all  the  citizens.” 
Being,  however,  driven  into  banishment 
with  the  nobles  by  a violent  faction  excited 
by  the  Turriani,  and  in  1275  coming  to 
Vercelli,  he  was  addressed  by  the  nobles 
of  Milan,  who  begged  that  he  would  place 
himself  at  their  head  while  endeavouring 
to  regain  possession  of  their  homes.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  death  of  Count  Gotfried 
de  Languscho  and  Tibald,  his  own  nephew, 
who  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  and  the 
death  of  others  who  had  fallen  in  this  con- 
test. Otho  replied  as  follows  : “ It  is  the 
part  of  an  archbishop  to  spare,  and  not  to 
punish  or  take  vengeance.  I wish  peace, 
and  to  lead  back  the  proscribed  to  their 
homes.  I wish  to  be  a captain  and  leader 
of  you  all,  provided  you  lay  aside  anger 
against  your  enemies,  and  invoke  the  divine 
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assistance.”  This  pacific  man  was  thus, 

| against  his  desire,  drawn  into  many  battles. 
After  incredible  sufferings,  which  he  en- 
dured with  heroic  fortitude,  he  was  present 
with  the  nobles  in  their  great  victory  in 
1*277,  at  Dexio,  against  Napus  de  la  Turre, 
and  Francis  de  la  Turre,  the  lords  of  the 
city  of  Milan.  Already  the  podesta  and 
Francis  were  among  the  slain,  when  Otho 
learned  that  the  father,  Napus  de  la  Turre, 
was  wounded.  Then  moved  to  compassion , 
all  unarmed  as  he  was,  he  ran  to  the  spot 
to  prevent  his  being  slain ; and  seeing  him 
so  miserably  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
shuddered  and  wept,  and  tried  to  console 
him  with  friendly  words.  Then  Count 
Richard  de  Lomello  came  up,  seeking 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  Count  Gotfried 
de  Languscho,  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  archbishop.  Meanwhile  the  people  of 
the  city,  many  of  whom  had  been  at  all 
times  friendly  to  Otho,  sent  ambassadors 
to  say  that  they  would  receive  back  the 
nobles  and  the  archbishop.  Then  Otho, 
having  assembled  the  nobles,  spoke  to 
them  thus : 14  Let  no  one  draw  a sword,  or 
spoil  either  poor  or  rich.  Let  no  one  re- 
member injuries  or  wounds ; for  it  would 
not  become  an  archbishop  to  return  to  his 
jee  with  joy  while  others  were  mourning 
die  loss  of  their  property  or  of  their  blood. 
Butlet  us  all  enter  the  city  singing  the 
praises  of  God.”  The  nobles  promised  to 
obey  him ; and  he,  seeing  that  every  one 
meant  to  spare  his  enemies,  said,  44  Let  us 
go,  then,  to  Milan  with  benedictions.” 
Then  came  forth  the  monks  and  clergy, 
and  all  the  people,  crying  44  Peace  ! peace !” 
Though  from  the  day  of  recovering  his  see 
he  rendered  to  no  enemy  evil  for  evil,  but 
prohibited  all  enmities,  we  find  his  sub- 
*quent  life  full  of  troubles,  till  at  last,  in 
1*29*2, he  made  a peaceful  end  in  Clairvaux.* 
The  letter  of  Ives  de  Chartres  to  the  clergy 
tod  laity  of  his  diocese,  when  they  sought 
by  force  of  arms  to  deliver  him  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  so  barba- 
rously thrown  by  the  viscount,  is  a still  more 
remarkable  instance,  as  recalling  the  heroic 
fcif-devotion  of  St.  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun 
in  the  seventh  century,  when  he  gave  him- 
, self  up  to  Ebrouin,  rather  than  draw  down 
[ ike  calamities  of  war  upon  that  city.  The 
tebop  of  Chartres  writes  in  these  terms : 
“I  absolutely  forbid  you  to  do  this ; for  by 
| firing  houses  and  robbing  the  poor,  you 
I <*nnot  please,  but  offend  God,  without 


whose  aid  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can 
deliver  me : for  it  would  not  be  decent  that 
I,  who  did  not  come  to  the  episcopacy  with 
warlike  arms,  should  recover  it  by  such 
means,  which  belong  not  to  a pastor,  but 
to  an  invader.  If  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  touched  me,  pemit  me  alone  to  drink 
the  cup  of  my  misery,  and  sustain  the  wrath 
of  my  God,  till  He  shall  justify  my  cause. 
For  I am  resolved  not  only  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment and  deprivation  of  ecclesiastical 
honours,  but  also  to  die,  rather  than  that 
for  me  there  should  be  a slaughter  of  men. 
Only  remember  that  when  Peter  was  kept 
in  prison,  the  Church  prayed  unceasingly 
for  him.  So  do  ye  for  me.  Be  content 
with  the  limits  placed  by  our  fathers ; and 
may  the  God  of  peace  and  consolation 
grant  that  in  this,  and  in  all  other  matters, 
you  may  think  and  do  what  is  right.”* 

A difference  between  the  count  of  Savoy 
and  the  Dauphin  being  referred  to  certain 
arbiters,  Guillaume  Royn,  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, opened  the  conference  with  these 
words:  44 0,  palpable  darkness  of  human 
minds,  not  to  know  the  good  of  peace,  by 
which  kingdoms  flourish  and  republics  are 
extended.  Place  the  evils  of  war  before 
your  eyes,  when  there  are  not  engaged, 
perhaps,  twenty  men  who  know  each  other, 
or  who  would  cause  each  other  displeasure, 
and  who,  if  they  met  elsewhere,  would  not 
wish  to  serve  each  other;  and  yet,  thus 
marshalled,  they  all  run  at  each  other  like 
mad  dogs  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
Think  of  the  horrible  rage  and  the  fearful 
circumstances  of  war;  and  what  is  the  end 
of  the  tragedy  but  churches  and  sanctuaries 
pillaged  and  profaned,  towns  burnt,  villages 
reduced  to  solitude  ? Let  us  endeavour 
then  to  bring  over  princes  to  concord,  that 
our  poor  people  may  have  peace,  and  all 
states  of  our  country  enjoy  beatitude.”!  I 
have  wearied  my  reader  by  these  examples  ; 
but  they  were  not  uncalled  for.  When 
next  he  sees  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of 
one  of  these  princely  bishops  of  the  middle 
ages,  perhaps  he  will  be  less  quick  to  assent 
to  those  who  take  occasion  from  the  view  of 
such  tombs  to  argue,  that  the  powerful 
churchmen  of  those  days  can  have  no 
tide  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pacific.  Even 
though  he  should  not  expressly  read  on  it, 
“Amator  pacis,”  as  he  may  find  on  that 
of  Philip,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  son  of 
Philip  tiie  good  duke  of  Burgundy ; or, 
44  Qui  in  vita  sua  pacem  dilexit,  bona  pace 
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quievit,”  as  on  that  of  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,*  perhaps  he  will  be  no  less  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  vault  beneath 
his  feet  contains  the  ashes  of  one  who, 
though  potent,  abhorred  all  violence,  and 
who  lived  diflusing  peace. 

I have  now  to  speak,  in  fine,  of  men, 
the  sole  object  of  whose  present  existence 
appeared  to  be  the  attainment  and  diffusion 
of  social  and  intellectual  tranquillity.  The 
clergy,  in  general,  had  a complicated  duty 
to  fulfil:  the  sovereign  pontiffs  had  to 
govern,  with  a vigorous  arm,  the  universal 
church — bishops  had  often  to  contend  and 
to  resist, — but  monks  and  friars,  though 
always  the  first  to  combat  and  to  suffer  for 
justice,  seemed,  even  in  the  combat,  to  have 
had  only  one  ministry  and  one  desire — the 
diffusion  of  peace — to  seek  peace  and  follow 
it  themselves,  and  to  persuade  other  men  to 
seek  and  follow  it.  The  pontiffs  and  prelates, 
whom  we  have  just  seen,  are  witnesses  to 
prove  the  pacific  influence  of  the  cloister, 
for  most  of  them  had  been  called  from  the 
cells  of  monasteries,  where  they  had  learned 
the  science  which  enabled  them  to  still  the 
tempests  of  the  world.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church  society  beheld,  issuing  from 
convents,  those  who  bore  the  caduceus 
which  the  true  Apollo  found.  In  the 
sedition  of  Antioch,  the  monks  came  down 
from  their  mountains,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  palace  gate,  imploring  grace 
for  the  guilty.  One  of  them,  Macedonius, 
met  in  the  streets  two  officers  of  the  em- 
peror. Seizing  one  of  them  by  the  cloak, 
he  invited  them  to  alight  from  their  horses : 
44 Friends,1'  cried  the  hermit,  “intercede 
for  the  blood  of  the  guilty ; tell  the  em- 
peror that  his  subjects  are  also  men  made 
in  the  image  of  God  ; that  if  he  is  angry 
on  account  of  some  bronze  statues,  a living 
and  rational  image  is  far  preferable.  When 
the  former  are  destroyed,  others  can  be 
made  like  them  ; but  who  will  give  a hair 
to  the  man  who  has  been  slain.” 

Rome  herself,  when  taken  by  To  til  a the 
second  time,  owed  some  mitigation  of  her 
sufferings  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Benedict, 
whose  sanctity  was  respected  by  the  bar- 
barian. But  let  us  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
scenes  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the 
middle  ages. 

“King  Henry,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 
“ making  war  against  his  brother  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  laid  siege  to  Tinchbrai. 
In  the  two  armies  were  brothers  and  rela- 
tions opposed  to  each  other.  Many  monks 
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endeavoured  to  prevent  a combat  and  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  hermit  Vital,  more 
ardent  than  the  rest,  boldly  forbad  them 
to  come  to  extremities,  lest  one  should 
witness  revived  the  detestable  crime  of  the 
sons  of  (Edipus.”* 

When  the  citizens  of  Beneventum,  in 
the  ninth  century,  took  up  arms  against 
those  of  Spoleta,  each  party  being  deter- 
mined to  cany  on  war  till  it  conquered  or 
perished,  the  man  of  God,  St.  Adalhard, 
abbot  of  Corby,  walked  to  and  fro  between 
their  furious  ranks  as  a herald  of  recon- 
ciliation ; nor  did  he  desist  until  he  had 
made  them  renew  their  treaty,  and  ratify 
it  with  a kiss.f  St.  Ailred,  proceeding  into 
Galloway,  found  the  ruler  of  that  country 
in  deadly  hatred  against  his  sons,  the  sons 
against  the  father,  and  the  brothers  against 
each  other,  a feud  which  the  king  and  the 
bishop  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  quell. 
The  Boil  was  stained  with  blood ; but 
Ailred  not  only  pacified  them,  but  pre- 
vailed on  the  father  to  assume  the  monastic 
habit ; and  thus  he  taught  him,  who  had 
deprived  so  many  of  life,  to  become  a 
partaker  of  life  eternal.  J 

The  pacific  influence  of  St.  Bernard  alone 
might  occupy  a volume.  In  1132,  he  made 
peace  between  the  Pisans  and  Genoese.§ 
In  1134,  he  was  an  arbiter  of  peace  for  the 
Milanese.  Again,  he  made  peace  between 
Louis,  king  of  France,  and  Theobold  count 
of  Champagne.  The  infamous  count  of 
Vermandois  being  excommunicated,  Louis 
le  jeune  was  exasperated  to  such  fury,  that 
he  carried  war  and  devastation  over  the 
whole  of  Champagne  because  he  suspected 
the  count  of  having  procured  the  sentence 
to  avenge  the  injury  of  his  daughter  ; and 
it  was  on  occasion  of  this  atrocious  war, 
directed  against  all  things  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, that  St.  Bernard  wrote  these  grand 
and  thundering  letters  to  the  king  and 
his  counsellors.  “ By  a secret  judgment 
of  God,”  he  says  to  the  former,  “you  form 
to  yourself  false  ideas  of  eveiy  thing  ; yon 
regard  as  an  affront  what  is  honourable  to 
you,  and  as  an  honour  what  covers  you 
with  infamy : you  fear  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  fear,  and  you  do  not  fear  in  the 
midst  of  danger.”  In  fact,  the  view  of  the 
judgments  of  God  with  which  the  saint 
menaced  him  caused  him  such  an  appre- 
hension, that  he  fell  into  a state  of  languor ; 
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abandoned  affair?,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
weeping.  Suger  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
ooosole  him.  The  king  said  that  no  one 
but  St  Bernard  could  heal  the  wound  of  his 
beait  When  the  saint  heard  of  his  peni- 
tence, being  entreated  to  hasten  and  wipe 
sway  his  tears,  he  replied  that  many  tears 
were  wanting  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
flames  of  Vitri,  and  to  wash  out  the  blood 
which  bad  been  uiyustly  shed.  However, 
he  repaired  to  the  court,  and  represented 
to  the  king  the  enormity  of  his  crimes, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  not 
giving  way  to  despair,  flying  into  opposite 
excesses  from  those  which  had  caused  his 
misery.  He  told  him  to  evince  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  penitence  by  commanding  his 
furious  passions  for  the  future,  by  humility, 
contrition,  and  application  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom.  Each  time  that  the  gates 
of  the  monastery  opened  for  this  man  of 
God  to  visit  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  world, 
it  was  an  angel  of  peace  that  came  forth 
to  dissipate  contention.  One  time  he  came 
to  announce  to  Louis  le  groe,  with  all  the 
authority'  of  a prophet,  the  destiny  of  his 
! family  and  of  his  crown,  and  to  reconcile 
him  with  the  bishops ; at  another,  after 
directing  his  monks  to  prayer,  it  was  to 
enter  the  camp  of  Louis  le  jeune  to  make 
him  throw  aside  the  sword  already  turned 
against  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne ; at 
another,  it  was  to  promise  the  queen  that 
«he  should  have  a son,  provided  she  would 
conclude  a peace;  at  another,  it  was  to 
«ave  the  city  of  Metz  from  the  fires  of  a 
war  which  were  to  reduce  it  to  ashes.  His 
*as,  indeed,  a life  in  glory  shrined.  But 
where  shall  we  find  a monastery  in  ages 
^ kith  that  did  not  send  out  some  blessed 
peace-maker  to  heal  the  world?  The  monks 
of  New  Corby  in  1 148  had  written  to  their 
abbot,  Wibald,  urging  him  to  return,  and 
complaining  of  his  having  remained  absent 
so  long  in  the  monastery  of  Stavelo  in  the 
Ardennes,  over  which  house  also  he  pre- 
wdtd  ; and  he  replied  in  these  words, 
That  your  fraternity  may  know  that  the 
fcme  has  not  been  'spent  idly  by  us,  be  it 
bown  to  you  that  we  have  made  peace, 
God  being  its  author,  until  the  feast  of  St 
between  the  count  of  Namur  and 
the  counts  of  Lon  and  of  Dasburgh,  whose 
'bsensions  had  lacerated  the  whole  country. 

have,  besides  this,  effected  a definitive 
ud  niatary  oonoord  for  the  whole  land 
******  the  oount  of  Rape,  who  is  our  ad- 
fteite,  and  the  count  of  Monte  Acute,  who 
the  incitements  of  many,  had  waged 
pNtnus  against  each  other.  And  what 


are  your  chief  and  pressive  motives  for  now 
urging  us?  Truly,  that  the  old  women 
round  your  walls  are  reckoning  upon  their 
fingers,  and  saying,  like  prophetesses,  ‘He 
will  not  return  !’  Lo,  these  are  your  wars 
— these  your  desolations  !’**  In  115 1 the 
same  Wibald  excused  himself  to  the  bishop 
of  Liege  for  not  having  been  present  at  the 
colloquy  of  Huy,  as  he  was  labouring  to 
procure  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  Chris- 
tian people,  and  preventing  tyrants  from 
rushing  to  arms.f  The  abbot  of  St.  Goda- 
h&rd  of  Hildeshiem,  writing  to  him  to  beg 
that  he  would  be  reconciled  with  Henry, 
the  former  abbot,  knew  what  arguments 
would  best  move  such  a man ; for  his  words 
are,  “ I beseech  you  by  Him  who  is  the 
true  peace,  Christ,  and  by  regard  to  the 
reward  which  in  the  Gospel  is  promised 
to  the  pacific.”!  Allusion  to  such  events 
occur  repeatedly  in  the  monastic  diaries. 
Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  we  ready 
that  in  1168,  a discord  about  hunting, 
between  the  counts  of  Everstein  and  Hom- 
borch,  was  appeased  at  Corby  by  two  abbots : 
that  in  1170  the  lay  magistrates  of  Stock- 
husen  chose  the  abbot  for  arbiter  of  their 
quarrels,  that  in  1334  the  contests  between 
Albrecht  de  Stochem*  and  Margaret  de 
Nannexen,  about  lands  and  regalities,  were 
appeased  by  the  abbot:  that  in  1337  Lip- 
pold  de  Luthorst  and  Adam  of  Olterhusen 
chose  the  abbot  Tideric  for  their  arbiter.§ 

Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1194, 
Udo  de  St.  Cloud  gave  to  the  priory  of 
Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  some  land 
which  Hugues  de  Crespieres  pretended 
belonged  to  his  fief.  Udo  St  Cloud  had 
a son,  named  Raoul,  who  offered  to  prove 
his  father  8 right  by  duel.  The  monks  of 
the  priory,  in  order  to  prevent  the  combat 
of  the  champions,  paid  to  Hugues  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his 
claim.|| 

In  1149  the  horses  of  Corby  were  stolen 
one  evening  while  the  monks  were  at  sup- 
per. Theodoric,  oount  of  Huxaria,  was 
challenged  to  combat  by  Reiner,  de  Porta, 
who  promised  to  prove  by  battle  that  the 
lord  abbot's  horses  were  stolen  and  slain 
by  advice  of  the  said  Theodoric.  He, 
therefore,  becoming  a man  suspected  and 
hateful  on  that  account,  and  wishing  to 
purge  himself,  accepted  the  challenge.  The 
domestics  and  dependants  of  the  abbey 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script  ii.  255. 
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besought  the  abbot,  Wibald,  to  have  the 
matter  settled,  either  by  justice  or  by 
mercy.  The  abbot  chose  eight  persons, 
to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  and  by  his 
authority  prevented  the  duel,  and  Theo- 
doric  swore,  on  the  sacred  relics  of  St. Vitus, 
that  it  was  without  his  knowledge  or  will 
that  the  horses  were  stolen.  Then  the 
abbot  reconciled  Theodoric  and  Reinher.* 

Abbots  used  sometimes  to  make  peace 
between  citizens  and  bishops,  who  were 
for  defending  their  feudal  rights  against 
them  by  force.  Thus,  in  1320,  is  was  the 
abbot  of  St.  Nicaise,  at  Rheims,  who  made 
peace  between  the  bishop  of  Liege  and  the 
citizens:  again,  in  1340,  it  was  the  same 
abbot  who  reconciled  the  chapter  of  Liege 
with  the  lord  of  Heinsberch  ; and  so,  in 
1371,  it  was  the  abbot  of  St.  Bavo  who 
treated  to  conciliate  the  bishop  of  Liege 
and  the  city.f 

What  care  the  blessed  Stephen,  abbot 
of  Obazina,  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  evinced  to  promote 
peace,  will  appear  from  one  example,  re- 
lated by  contemporary  writer.  “A  quarrel 
arose  between  Raimund,  viscount  of  Tu- 
renne,  and  a certain  nobleman,  by  name 
William.  The  cause  was  a hawk,  belong- 
ing to  the  viscount,  which  William  ob- 
tained, and  refused  to  give  back.  Satan 
can  cause  calamities  by  the  least  things ; 
so  the  viscount,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  hawk  as  of  the  insult,  declared  war, 
and  said  that  he  would  ravage  all  the 
domains  of  the  said  William,  unless  he 
restored  the  bird.  William  only  resolved 
the  more  strenuously  to  keep  it,  for  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  war,  that  he 
might  have  occasion  to  plunge  upon  the 
rich  territories  of  the  viscount.  So  fearing 
lest  by  any  accident  the  hawk  might  be 
taken  from  him,  and  this  favourable  op- 
portunity for  war  be  lost,  he  sent  it  to  a 
certain  powerful  nobleman  who  resided  at 
a great  distance,  and  who,  like  himself, 
desired  war  and  plunder.  This  holy  man, 
perceiving  by  these  events  how  evils  were 
multiplying,  and  how  the  whole  country 
was  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
armed  bands,  went  first  to  the  viscount, 
and  reproved  him  for  intending  to  vex 
and  destroy  a Christian  people  for  the  sake 
of  a bird : he  implored  him  to  overlook 
the  deed,  or,  if  not,  to  punish  only  the 
guilty  without  making  the  innocent  people 

• Ap.  M’irtene,  Vet.  Script,  tom.  ii.  330. 
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suffer  for  it.  But  seeing  that  his  remon- 
strances availed  nothing,  he  tried  another 
way,  and  pledged  himself  to  bring  back 
the  hawk  if  the  viscount  would  immediately 
disband  his  forces,  and  give  the  men  leave 
to  return  to  their  homes.  The  viscount 
assenting  to  this,  he  being  armed  with 
faith,  and  in  confidence  like  a lion,  imme- 
diately presented  himself  to  the  troops, 
and,  on  the  viscounts  authority,  com- 
manded them  to  separate  and  repair  to 
their  respective  abodes.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  William,  but 
hearing  that  the  hawk  had  been  sent  away, 
he  set  off  without  hesitation  to  find  the 
nobleman  to  whom  it  had  been  confided 
though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  though  the  distance  was  so  great ; for 
when  it  was  a question  of  making  peace, 
nothing  seemed  difficult  to  him,  and  he 
was  ready  to  die,  or  leave  his  country  for 
ever,  rather  than  not  exert  his  utmost  to 
secure  it.  On  arriving  at  that  nobleman  s 
castle,  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself,  the 
lord  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was 
his  business ; but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
the  object  of  his  visit,  he  not  only  refused 
point  blank,  but  ordered  him  to  be  chased 
from  his  presence  with  insult.  All  this 
the  holy  abbot  bore  patiently ; so  he  with- 
drew fasting,  and  proceeded  with  the 
brethren  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
cottage  of  a poor  man,  at  some  distance, 
where  he  arrived  at  nightfall.  This  poor 
man  had  a wife  and  some  young  children, 
and  so  destitute  were  they,  that  they  had 
hardly  clothes  to  cover  them.  The  holy 
abbot  compassionating  their  poverty,  next 
morning  on  going  away  gave  them  secretly 
his  tunic,  leaving  it  behind,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  it:  the  brethren  soon  perceived 
how  much  he  was  suffering  from  the  cold, 
but  he  evaded  their  questions,  by  replying, 
that  whatever  quantity  of  clothes  he  wore, 
he  could  not  warm  himself.  On  leaving 
the  cottage  they  supposed  that  he  meant 
to  return  home,  but  he  set  his  face  agair 
towards  the  castle,  saying  to  them  whe 
demanded  for  what  purpose  he  went  then 
now,  “Let  us  only  go  again  in  God’* 
name,  for  the  man  will  not  be  to-day  as  h< 
was  yesterday.”  8o  coming  a second  tim* 
to  the  castle,  he  found  open  all  the  igates 
which  had  been  closed  on  the  previous  day 
and  when  the  nobleman  heard  thai  th< 
servant  of  God  whom  be  had  expelled  th< 
day  before,  was  returning  to  him,  he  taapec 
from  his  bed,  almost  naked  as  he  wan.  an< 
with  bare  feet  ran  across  the  snow  to  mee 
him,  and  falling  on  hif|  knees  begged  hii 
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forgiveness.  Then  ordering  the  hawk  to 
be  brought,  he  gave  it  to  the  holy  man, 
who  received  it  with  great  joy,  and  then 
departed,  committing  it  to  the  care  of  a 
brother,  and  so  returned  home ; and,  truly, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  peace  of  a 
whole  province  depended  on  a bird.  The 
hawk  being  brought  to  the  viscount,  no 
sooner  flapped  its  wings  in  his  hall,  than 
peace  was  restored  and  confirmed,  and 
thus,  the  whole  country  was  saved  from 
pillage  and  extermination.”* 

The  abbots  of  the  greater  monasteries, 
by  their  elevated  position,  were  often  able 
to  arrange  political  differences  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  In  the  year  1386, 
Peter  II.,  abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  surnamed 
the  father  of  the  poor,  interposed  himself 
between  Austria  and  the  people  of  Schwyz. 
Along  with  the  abbot  of  Wettingen,  he 
used  to  be  seen  passing  from  side  to  side, 
as  an  Apostle  of  peace.f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fame  of  sanctity*  and  the  fact  of 
absolute  separation  from  the  world,  were 
often  more  efficacious  than  any  other  in- 
fluence.  A letter  from  Dionysius,  the 
|i  Carthusian,  to  Arnold,  duke  of  Gueldre, 

1 1 and  to  his  son,  prevailed  so  much,  that 
J;  they  abandoned  their  intention  of  making 
1 1 war  against  each  other,  and  thus,  the 
i country  was  preserved  from  immense  cala- 
| mities.J  Solitary  religious  men,  anacho- 
I rets,  came  forth  too,  from  time  to  time,  as 
i peace-makers.  When  the  dissension  arose 
| between  Philip  Augustus  and  King  Richard, 

1 a hermit,  named  Joachim,  who  lived  in  the 
. mountains  of  Calabria,  came  from  his 
t retreat  to  make  peace  between  them,  and 
to  invite  the  Paladins  to  penitence.  “ Speak- 
ing of  Peter  the  Hermit,”  an  ancient  author 
says,  “ that  he  re-established,  with  a won- 
drous authority,  peace  and  good  under- 
| standing  between  husbands  and  wives, 

I *ho  had  been  disunited.”  In  1335,  when 
j King  Robert,  after  the  death  of  Frederic, 

I prepared  a fleet  against  Sicily,  the  hermit 
I Henry  wrote  a long  letter,  to  dissuade  him 
— !*I  beseech  you,”  he  says,  “ do  not  despise 
the  words  of  an  old  rude  man,  dwelling  in 
the  desert,  since  it  is  imposed  on  me  to 
break  forth  thus  to  you.  Successor  to  an- 
cestral cruelty,  pitiless  king,  impious,  cruel 
king,  what  insane  fury  instigates  you  at 
| your  advanced  age,  when  you  are  so  near 
I the  terrible  shore  of  death  and  judgment — 
j Jtw.  who  have  passed  so  great  a portion  of 

I * y*ta  B.  Steph&ni  Abbat  Obazinensis  in  Le- 
■ swricibus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  39,  ap.  Baluze,  Miscellan. 
i t«n.L  f Tschudi  Einsiedlische  Chronic.  74. 
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your  days  in  liberal  studies,  so  studiously 
at  intervals  revolving  the  volumes,  one 
time  of  saints,  at  another  of  philosophers, 
what  madness,  1 say,  moves  you  to  irritate 
God,  with  the  slaughter  of  innumerable 
Christians?  Consider  how  all  the  empires 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  been 
changed  by  Almighty  God,  and  without 
looking  beyond  this  one  island  of  Sicily,  | 
how  it  has  pleased  Him  to  dispose  all 
things  according  to  his  pleasure,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will  of  men.  Recollect  the 
wars  and  perturbations  it  has  endured  in 
times  past,  and  how  little  the  result  has 
ever  crowned  the  hopes  of  those  who  caused 
them.  I beseech  you,  then,  my  brother, 
and  my  lord,  in  the  glorious  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  return  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  to  contemplate  all  things  with 
the  eye  of  equity,  and  not  to  seek  to  con- 
tend against  Heaven,  for  it  is  not  for  us 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons ; but 
since  you  are  evidently  prepared  to  depart 
hence,  seek  not  wars,  nor  seditions,  nor 
hatreds,  nor  machinations,  nor  factions, 
nor  quarrels,  but  this  only  with  diligent 
care,  that  you  may  rest  in  peace,  especially 
since  there  is  removed  from  you  the  motive 
for  that  lust  of  reigning,  which  is  accustomed 
to  possess  miserable  parents,  and  make 
them  desirous  of  propagating  kingdoms 
for  their  children,  and  for  their  childrens 
children ; since,  without  war  or  tumult, 
you  perceive  that  the  kingdom  must  needs 
pass  to  the  collateral  line.”* 

The  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders  was  a 
memorable  epoch  in  regard  to  the  pacific; 
for  never  before  was  there  so  prodigious 
an  accession  to  their  numbers  furnished 
at  one  time ; and  truly  the  city  of  God 
had  never  greater  need  of  such  services; 
for  that  was  the  moment  when  the  fairest 
portion  of  her  pale  on  earth  was  rent  with 
the  most  cruel  civil  discords.  Whence 
did  such  bitterness  arise?  “All  that  I 
can  say  as  to  the  origin  of  these  divisions/' 
says  one  historian,  “ is,  that  Florence  never 
heard  the  Tartarian  names  of  Gibelline 
and  Guelf,  until  the  year  1215. Most 
of  the  wars  at  this  time  were  either  im- 
mediately, or  indirectly,  occasioned  by  the 
strife  of  opinions,  indicated  by  these  names. 
The  enmity,  for  instance,  between  Pisa 
and  Florence,  had  no  other  origin.!  With- 

• Nicolai  Specialis  Hist.  Sicula.  Lib.  viii.  ap. 
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out  attempting  to  discuss  the  general 
question  between  them,  which,  however, 
is  one  of  all  ages,  under  various  denomi- 
nations, it  is  but  justice  to  observe  the 
difference  of  character,  which,  far  more 
than  the  insignia  of  the  eagle  and  lily, 
distinguished  the  opposite  sides.  Not 
without  reason  was  the  latter  adopted  by 
the  Guelfs,  for  in  general  they  were  paci- 
fic men,  making  peace  between  others, 
and  overcoming  resistance  to  themselves, 
by  moderation  and  gentleness.*  They 
stood  for  the  interests  of  the  community, 
being  for  the  Church : therefore,  their  cry 
in  war  was,  as  at  Parma,  in  1308,  “Peace, 
peace,  the  people,  the  people !”  and,  in 
victory,  “Live  the  people,  and  the  Guelfs  !”f 
“If  a Guelf  wishes  to  be  a tyrant,”  says 
Matteo  Viliam,  “he  must  first  become  a 
Gibelline.”  The  Gibellines  were  men  of 
immoral  lives,  like  Ceresius  Monticulus  of 
Verona,  who,  in  1184  so  basely  assassinated 
Alexander,  count  of  St.  Boniface,  his  uncle, 
not  through  any  personal  resentment,  but 
merely  because  he  was  chief  of  the  Guelfs. 
They  were  generally  too  the  aggressors.? 
Of  the  miseries  attending  these  dissensions, 
the  contemporary  writers  speak  with  horror 
and  astonishment  Carpesanus  observing, 
that  the  Brescians  are  the  most  factious  of 
all  mortals,  says,  that  they  convert  innu- 
merable things  into  party  signs;  the  kind 
of  cups  used  on  the  same  table,  herbs,  trees, 
fruits,  colours  of  clothes,  modes  of  walking, 
of  moving  the  fingers,  are  all  there  endued 
with  a signification:  which  perversity  of 
manners  infects  the  citizens  like  the  plague.§ 

Some  that  were  fancifully  inclined  at- 
tempted to  account  for  this  assault  of 
jarring  discord  by  astrological  causes.  Thus 
one  historian  says,  “ If  there  be  any  excuse 
for  the  civil  contests  of  the  Genoese, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  that  the  city  had  its 
beginning  under  the  sign  of  the  scorpion, 
in  which  Mars  has  his  place.  But  I wish 
that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  stars,  who 
ean  change  them  as  He  pleases,  may  pacify 
this  city  with  solid  stability. ”||  “Some 
say  the  cause  of  this  misery,”  says  another, 
“ is  the  return  of  Saturn  to  Leo,  and  of  Jove 
to  Pisces.  Alas!  not  the  stars,  but  the 

9 Weiogartens.  Monach.  Hist,  de  Guelfis  Prin- 
cip.  ap.  Canisii  Lect.  Antiq.  iii. 
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minds  of  men  are  retrograde.”  The  Gibel- 
lines, like  all  men  of  unsound  faith,  were 
superstitious.  Astrologers  were  generally 
in  their  councils,  and  we  read  of  a curious 
incident  demonstrative  'of  their  disposition 
to  seek  in  its  vain  promises  a remedy  for 
their  woes.  Let  us  hear  the  old  chronicle  1 
which  relates  it.  “Guido  Bonatto,  who  ; 
belonged  to  the  Gibelline  party,  was  a , 
great  astrologer  of  Forli,  in  the  time  of  the 
magnanimous  Count  Guido  de  Montefeltro,  ' 
captain  of  Forli,  where  he  had  his  habitation,  ! 
being  prince  of  the  Gibelline  party  under  ! 
the  Roman  emperors ; and  he  used  the 
counsel  of  this  astrologer  in  all  his  actions, 
so  that  many  persons  ascribed  his  victories 
over  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  the 
Mal&testas,  and  others,  to  the  advice  given 
him  by  this  Guido,  though  he  was  held 
by  the  vulgar  as  a visionary.  Master 
Benevenuto  of  Imola,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Dante,  says, 
that  he  had  seen  him.  This  Guido 
Bonatto  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
astrologers  of  the  world,  so  that  in  Paris, 
and  wherever  such  studies  were  in  vogoe, 
he  was  held  to  be  second  after  Ptolemy. 
In  Forli,  while  the  parties  of  Gibelline 
and  Guelph  raged  most  furiously,  he  sought 
to  annul  them,  and  to  unite  the  citizens 
into  one  ; for  which  purpose  he  persuaded 
the  people  to  begin  building  the  walls  of 
the  city  at  a moment  when  the  planets 
were  so  favourable  that  if  both  parties 
would  then  concur  in  laying  the  foundation, 
placing  one  stone  for  each  citizen  of  each 
party,  at  the  instant  he  prescribed,  in 
future  ever  after  there  would  be  no  divisions 
amongst  them  : all  which  they  consented 
to  do ; and  then  choosing  a citizen  for 
each  party,  they  all  stood  expecting  the 
sign  from  Lord  Guido,  each  citizen  having 
a stone  in  his  hand,  while  the  workmen 
stood  below  with  lime  and  all  things  pre- 
pared. As  soon  as  the  sign  was  made, 
the  Gibelline  threw  his  stone,  but  the 
Guelph  hesitated : upon  which  Guido  ex- 
claimed, ‘May  God  destroy  you  with  your 
Guelph  party,  and  assuredly  He  will  for 
your  malignity,  for  this  sign  will  not  appear 
again  in  the  heavens  these  five  hundred 
years  to  come.’  And  sure  enough  the 
said  party  was  subdued:  but  praised  be 
God,  who  has  reduced  these  parties  now 
to  such  close  union  and  benevolence,  that 
no  one  any  longer  hears  the  name  of 
separation  in  our  state.  While  speaking 
of  this  man,  it  will  not  displease  me  to 
relate  what  I heard  from  my  father  in  his 
old  age,  which  he  heard  from  the  Lord 
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James  Moratino,  his  father,  when  very  old, 
who  learned  it  from  a certain  wise  neigh- 
bour, who  knew  intimately  the  said  Lord 
Guido.”  Then  after  mentioning  many 
instances  of  his  diabolical  art,  which  came 
to  light  through  the  repentance  of  persons 
who  had  consulted  him,  and  who  were 
obliged  by  their  confessors  to  renounce  what 
they  had  gained  by  his  means,  he  says,  that 
“ the  said  Lord  Guido,  by  his  science,  caused 
many  escapes  and  many  disasters  among 
enemies ; for  that  when  he  knew  the  time 
was  fitting,  he  used  to  mount  up  into  the 
belfry,  which  is  over  the  great  square, 
earning  with  him  his  astrolabe  and  his 
book  of  magic,  diligently  observing  the 
time,  and  when  the  point  arrived,  he  used 
to  toll  the  great  bell  to  call  them  to  arms.”* 
But  enough  of  this.  I only  sought  to 
remind  my  reader  of  the  distractions  which 
be  is  now  to  see  appeased  by  messengers 
of  grace,  who  knew  what  was  for  them  the 
true  and  only  remedy.  One  symptom, 
however,  in  those  times  was  favourable. 
Petrus  Cynseus  noticed  it  among  the  Cor- 
sicans, who,  though  prone  to  excite  domestic 
seditions,  yet,  as  be  says,  were  generally 
inclined  to  love  those  who  endeavour  to 
make  peace.f  This  was  certainly  charac- 
teristic of  all  nations  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  poet,  dearest  to  the  English, 
tells  them  that  44  a whole  city  is  much  bound 
to  the  reverend  holy  friar  who  reconciles 
foes,  and  makes  peace  in  houses  :”J  that 
is,  in  short,  no  unimportant  fact,  which 
now  would  pass  unnoticed,  the  office  of  a 
peace-maker  was  recognised  in  common 

i life,  and  appreciated  in  the  light  of  faith. 

! Truly  it  was  known  and  worshipped.  The 
1 world  stood  mute  to  hear  the  seraph  of 

Assisi  and  his  fit  colleague.  If  we  attend 
to  the  effects  which  followed  the  preaching 
of  the  two  great  families  which  sprung 
from  them,  we  might  suppose  that  the  sole 
object  of  their  mission  was  to  re-establish 
peace  “Into  whatever  house  the  friar 
mmors  enter,”  says  their  father,  “let  them 
first  say,  ‘Peace  be  to  this  house  and  let 
their  first  salutation  be  always,  4 Peace  be 

ii  *ith  you.’  ” St.  Francis  used  to  begin  all 
! fib  discourses  by  saluting  the  people  in 
| these  wor ds,  “ Dominus  det  vohia  pacem,” 

88  if  that  were  the  supreme  good.  “ He 
1 passed  amid  the  strife  of  man,  and  stood 
| at  the  throne  of  armed  power,  pleading 

I’  fa  a world  of  woe ; secure  as  one  on  a 

• Annales  Foroliviensea,  ap.  Mura  tori,  Her. 
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rock-built  tower  o’er  the  wrecks  which  the 
surge  trails  to  and  fro.  Amid  the  wild 
passions  of  human  kind  he  stood  like  a 
spirit  calming  them,  for  his  words  could 
hind,  like  music,  the  lulled  crowd,  and 
stem  that  torrent  of  unquiet  dream  which 
mortals  deem  justice  and  reason,  hut  is 
revenge,  and  fear,  and  pride.  Joyous  he 
was ; and  hope  and  peace  abode  on  all  who 
heard  him,  raining,  like  dew,  from  his 
sweet  talk.”  His  very  gestures  touched 
to  tears  the  unpersuaded  tyrant  never  be- 
fore so  moved.  Entering  Sienna,  most  of 
the  noblemen  with  the  people  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
bishop’s  palace.  The  city  at  that  time 
was  troubled  by  a sedition,  hut  h6  by  his 
sermons  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  all 
with  one  another  before  he  departed.  Bit- 
ter discussions  had  arisen  between  the 
bishop  of  Assisi  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
city.  The  prelate  had  excommunicated 
them,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
vented all  communication  with  him.  We 
heard  in  a former  book  how  St.  Francis 
sent  his  friars  to  sing  in  their  presence, 
and  how  they  were  on  the  spot,  as  if 
miraculously,  reconciled.  The  strophe 
which  he  added  on  this  occasion  to  his 
chaunt  on  the  sun  was  as  follows : 44  Praised 
he  my  Lord  in  those  who  pardon  and  hear 
suffering  and  tribulation  for  His  love. 
Happy  those  who  persevere  in  peace,  for 
they  shall  he  crowned  by  the  Most  High.” 
The  souls  of  the  hearers  by  a secret  virtue 
were  melted  into  love : they  mutually  asked 
forgiveness,  and  embraced  with  delicious 
tears.*  The  incidental  notices  of  the 
pacific  labours  of  the  friars  abounding  in 
the  Italian  chronicles  are  sufficiently  sig- 
nificative of  their  success.  Thus,  in  one 
we  read.  “In  1288,  peace  was  made  in 
Parma  by  brother  Gerard,  of  Modena,  and 
all  exiled  persons  were  pardoned,  and 
brother  Cometus  came  to  the  city,  and  all 
went  after  him  with  branches  of  trees  and 
lighted  candles,  saying,  4 Blessed  he  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*  In  an- 
other— “In  1283,  there  was  made  peace 
in  Modena  by  the  mediation  of  brother 
Gerard,  of  the  order  of  minors,  and  free 
pardon  granted  to  all,  with  the  exception 
of  five  persons,  who  for  whatever  cause  had 
been  banished  by  the  government  In  that 
year  there  was  many  sermons  preached.  ”J 
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In  another — “In  1323,  by  the  mediation 
of  brother  Paulinus,  of  the  order  of  minors, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Padua  between 
those  witliiu  and  those  without  the  city. 
This  friar  went  then  with  the  embassadors 
of  Padua  to  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  to  have 
the  peace  confirmed  by  him.  On  the 

news  of  his  death  coming  to  Padua,  there 
was  a great  festival,  and  masses  were 
solemnly  celebrated.”*  In  another — “In 
1233,  the  Lord  Albert  de  Fontana  and 
the  knights  of  Placentia  on  one  side,  and 
the  Lord  William  de  Andito  with  the 
people  on  the  other,  commissioned  brother 
Leo,  of  the  order  of  minors,  to  heal  their 
discords.  Then  the  said  friar,  in  the  square 
before  the  great  church,  made  twenty  of  the 
knights  and  twenty  of  the  people  kiss  each 
other  and  then  he  gave  sentence  that  the 
kuights  should  have  half  of  the  honours  of 
the  city,  and  the  people  the  other  half.”f 
Machiavel,  too,  relates,  that  when  the  two 
parties  of  the  nobles  and  people  were  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  squares  of  Florence, 
and  about  to  come  to  action,  some  friars  ad- 
vanced, interposed  between  them,  and  by 
force  of  moving  eloquence,  while  boldly  re- 
minding both  of  iheir  respective  faults, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  deadly  engage- 
ment from  taking  place. J When  we  opeu 
the  annals  of  these  orders  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  we  find  events  of  this  kind 
related  in  detail,  and  the  incidents  are  so 
affecting,  often  so  poetical  and  dramatic, 
that  July  days  seem  as  siort  as  December 
while  we  are  turning  over  pages  of  the 
pondrous  volumes.  At  the  preaching  of  St. 
Bernardine  of  Sienna,  inveterate  enemies 
might  be  seen  embracing  each  other  at 
Vicenza,  Bologna,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Peru- 
gia. At  Sienna  he  made  friends  the  families 
of  Thomas  de  Regazani  with  the  house  of 
Thomasina,  John  Guido  with  the  families  of 
Benincasa  and  Piceolouiini,  the  men  of 
Monte  Ursali  with  the  Brachini,  who  for 
many  years  before  could  not  be  satiated 
with  each  other's  blood.  Bernardine  made 
all  these  men  friends. § At  Perugia  there 
existed  a deadly  feud  between  the  citizens. 
St.  Bernardine  exhorted  them  to  mutual 
peace,  saying,  “The  Lord  God  seeing  your 
dissensions,  which  he  hateth,  hath  sent  me  as 
His  angel  to  you,  that  I should  announce  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.”  At  the 
end  of  his  fourth  sermon  he  spoke  thus: 

* Hist  Cortusiorum  do  Novit.  Pains,  Lib.  iii. 
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“ Let  as  many  of  you  as  possess  this  good 
will  and  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  your 
neighbour  pass  to  the  right  hand,  and  let 
the  others  who  are  unwilling  to  obey  this 
invitation  move  to  the  left.”  Then  all  the 
people  who  bad  been  on  bis  left  band  rose 
up,  and  went  to  the  right,  with  the  exception 
of  oue  young  nobleman,  who  remained  with 
! his  servants  on  the  left,  muttering  iuapreca- 
1 tions  against  the  man  of  God.  Then  Ber- 
nardine said,  “ Lo  ! you  stand  there  alone, 
despising  what  has  been  said  to  the  people. 
A second  time  I invite  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  remit  to  your  neighbours  whatever 
trespasses  they  may  have  committed  against 
you,  ar.d  to  pass  to  the  right ; but  if  you 
refuse,  be  assured  that  you  will  not  return 
to  yottr  home  alive.”  Still  he  refused,  and 
derided  the  prophecy : but  lo ! as  he  stepped 
over  the  threshold  of  his  own  house,  little 
heeding  the  Divine  anger,  he  fell  dead.* 
In  1419,  Bernardine  preached  in  au  open 
field  during  fifteen  days  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Trivillians  and  the  Caruvaggiani, 
who  were  at  war,  and  from  the  happy  result 
this  spot  between  the  two  towns  is  called 
the  field  of  peace  to  this  day.  In  the  church 
of  Trivelli  is  shown  a tablet,  with  the  name 
of  Jesus  in  gold  letters,  which  was  then 
painted  at  his  suggestion.-^  The  city  of 
Aquilani  had  been  torn  with  dissensions: 
the  people  and  the  nobles  were  at  war,  and 
a few  davs  previous  seven  men  had  been 
slain,  but  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Bernardine 
harmony  and  union  were  restored.  All 
became  friends  at  that  solemnity*  as  if  the 
holy  man  who  had  so  often  made  peace 
while  living  had  power  to  impart  it  even  in 
death.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  come  to  die 
in  the  midst  of  this  people,  in  order  to  re- 
concile them.  I Wadding,  who  relates  that 
it  was  brother  Sylvester  who  put  an  end  to 
the  intestine  wars  of  the  city  of  Cosmo, 
omits  many  details  respecting  him  which 
are  found  in  the  profane  histories  of  the 
time.  In  one  of  them  we  read  as  follows : 
“On  the  13th  of  January,  in  1440,  this 
brother  Sylvester,  of  Sienna,  began  to  preach 
in  Placentia  against  factions  and  cursed  par- 
ties, and  took  for  his  theme  the  words 
* Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  laboratis  et  onerati 
estis,  et  ezo  vos  reficiam.  Tollite  jugutn 
meuin,  quoniam  suave  est.'  And  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  same  month  seven  notable  men, 
doctors  of  law  and  of  medicine,  were  elected 
in  order  to  abolish  the  said  parties,  and 
establish  a holy  union.  On  the  22ud,  which 
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was  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent,  certain  statutes 
were  published  by  these  men,  and  approved 
of  by  the  people ; and  the  same  day  as 
many  as  eight  thousand  of  the  people  swore 
to  observe  them  before  the  Lords  Vincent 
de  Vegiis,  the  ducal  vicar,  and  the  captain 
of  the  citadel,  in  presence  of  brother  Syl- 
vester and  others.  And  they  swore  upon 
this  memorable  sentence,  which  appeared 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  book : ‘ Et 

riri  eorarn  interficiantur  morte,  et  juvenes 
eorum  confodiantur  gladio.’  On  the  25th, 
which  was  the  feast  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  there  was  made  a solemn  pro- 
cession, and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
29th,  there  was  concluded  in  the  great 
church  an  instrument  of  holy  union,  abridged 
by  John  de  Ronchovetero.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  the  feast  of  the  holy  virgin  and 
martyr  Agatha,  the  said  brother  Sylvester 
made  bis  testament,  in  which  he  constituted 
the  people  of  Placentia  bis  heirs,  and  dis- 
missed them  rich,  that  is,  well  instructed, 
and  well  trained,  and  well  furnished  in  all 
doctrine  and  discipline  into  one  body,  re- 
formed and  reduced  to  peace  and  concord. 
He  made  all  the  boys,  women,  and  men  in 
separate  divisions  embrace  and  kiss  each 
other,  which  they  did  weeping  for  joy.  He 
restored  peace  to  those  who  had  committed 
homicide,  preaching  and  declaring  the  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Colossians — 'Induite  vos 
sicut  electi  Dei,  sancti,  et  dilecti,  viscera 
misericordise  pietatem,  modestiam,’  and  the 
rest  to  the  end.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
embassadors  from  Placentia  proceeded  to 
Milan  to  have  the  statutes  of  the  holy  union 
confirmed,  and  on  the  following  day  brother 
Sylvester  left  Placentia,  and  went  to  Cre- 
mona, that  he  might  establish  a holy  union 
there  also/** 

Let  us  return  to  the  annals  of  the  order. 
In  1471,  brother  Fortunatus,  of  Perugia, 
made  peace  between  Florence  and  Sienna. 
In  1486,  at  Perugia,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  after  the  sermon,  when  St. 
Beruardine,  of  Monte  Feltro,  was  sitting  at 
table  to  refresh  his  strength,  lo  ! a sudden 
noise  and  tumult  arose,  caused  by  the  two 
most  powerful  armed  factions  of  the  Peneschi 
and  the  Staffeschi  combating  in  the  forum. 
Seizing  a cross,  he  rushed  into  the  midst, 
and  had  such  authority  that  he  made  them 
desist  Though  forty  were  wounded,  and 
all  breathed  slaughter,  nevertheless,  they 
obeyed  the  man  of  God,  and  retired  each  to 
Us  own  home.  Soon  after,  the  Ballioni 
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and  Oddesci  came  to  join  in  the  fray ; but 
these  also  he  repressed,  and  led  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  parties  into  the  adjoining  church 
of  St.  Loreuzo,  where,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  bishop,  he  appeased  their  mutual 
anger,  and  established  peace.* 

In  1487,  coming  to  Tuderta,  he  found 
the  citizens  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
brought  them  to  peace  by  his  sermons  and 
pious  exhortations.  Then  united  in  one 
body  he  prevailed  on  them  to  suffer  whatever 
laws  their  bishop  thought  necessary.  About 
to  depart  before  Septuagesima  Sunday,  he 
unfurled  in  the  public  square  the  standard 
which  he  had  prepared  secretly,  in  which 
Christ  flagellated  was  painted  with  arms  ex- 
tended over  the  city;  the  citizens  divided 
in  two  parties,  were  represented  on  their 
knees,  with  eyes  raised  up  to  Christ,  ex- 
claiming, “ Pars  mea  Deiis  est,”  to  whom 
the  Saviour  replies,  “ Et  ego  ero  vester  si 
vos  mei  fueritis.”  At  the  end  of  the  sermon 
he  uttered  with  great  fervour,  the  words, 
“pacem  meam  relinquo  vobis.”  Then  ex- 
horting them  all  to  preserve  that  peace,  he 
desired  them  to  make  two  similar  standards, 
and  to  place  one  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  in  the  Church  of  St.  Fortunatus,  while 
the  third  was  to  he  suspended  in  the  town 
hall,  to  be  a perpetual  testimony  and  exhor- 
tation to  peace.  Descending  from  the  pul- 
pit, all  received  him  with  tears  and  great 
cries,  exclaiming,  “Peace,  peace!’*  After 
some  interval  returning  to  Tuderta,  he  found 
the  seeds  of  dissension  still  lingering:  these 
he  laboured  to  destroy.  At  length,  having 
established  sixteen  articles  of  solid  peace  he 
ordained  a general  procession  round  the  city, 
and  taking  up  the  said  standard,  he  was 
followed  by  all  the  people  carrying  branches 
of  olive.  This  solemn  and  salutary  day 
was  diligently  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  city ; 
and  in  the  senatorial  palaces  the  image  of 
Bernardine  was  sculptured. 

Ravenna,  in  1491,  was  divided  into  armed 
factions,  daily  he  spoke  against  them,  and 
by  a divine  power  softened  hard  hearts. 
Many  who  had  been  deadly  enemies  for 
many  years,  were  made  friends;  and  these 
persons  to  serve  an  example  to  others,  used 
to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  to 
kiss  and  embrace  each  other  in  sight  of 
all.  The  magistrates  co-operated  with  him, 
and  used  to  inquire  who  were  at  enmity. 
They  would  then  send  each  of  the  parties 
successively  to  Bernardine,  and  both  haviug 
heard  the  preacher,  were  eventually  recon- 
ciled. There  was  one  old  man,  who  for 
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many  years  could  not  be  induced  to  forgive 
the  slayer  of  his  only  son,  a hopeful  youth, 
though  many  of  the  chief  citizens  had  in- 
terposed. At  length,  a certain  man,  named 
Papiuiano,  prevailed  on  him  after  two  or 
three  attempts  to  go  with  him  aud  hear 
Bemardine,  who  offered  himself  in  place  of 
his  dead  son.  All  who  were  present  wept, 
knowing  the  inflexibility  of  the  old  man. 
But  like  the  rest  who  came,  he  was  van- 
quished, from  a mortal  foe  becoming  a man 
of  peace,  so  that  ever  after  when  he  heard 
of  others  being  at  enmity,  he  would  lead 
them  to  Bernardino  with  Papiniano,  the 
author  of  bis  own  peace.  Amongst  others 
he  led  two  heads  o t factions  of  Valle  Lamone, 
who,  for  many  years,  had  been  continually 
at  war.  “ One  more  severe  than  the  other, 
and  of  more  rigid  nature,'*  said  roughly,  “that 
for  eternity  he  would  not  relent;"  and  to 
Bernardine  persuading  peace,  replied,  “I 
cannot;  one  hundred  years  we  are  at  war: 
my  enemy  has  shed  much  of  our  blood,  they 
slew  my  relations.  Do  you  ask  me  to  spare 
them?  I will  not.  You  lose  your  time." 
Still  Bernardine  persevered,  describing  the 
misery  of  enmity  and  the  advantage  of  peace, 
while  the  old  man  continued  saying,  "If  I 
lost  my  only  son  by  treason,  yet,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  of  this  holy  man,  I spared 
and  forgave  his  murderer,  and  have  laid 
aside  all  anger;  and  do  you  resist  still  on 
account  of  your  relation's  blood  ?"  At 
length,  the  Holy  Ghost  inspiring,  he  too 
felt  himself  softened  : the  reconciliation  was 
soon  effected.  Rushing  into  each  other’s 
arms,  they  embraced  and  filled  all  the  be- 
holders with  wonder  and  admiration.  “ The 
Lord  hath  sent  his  angel  to  us,"  they  ex- 
claimed, “who  hath  restored  peace  to  the 
city,  and  concord  to  us  all."* 

At  Brescia  Bernardine  saved  the  city  from 
imminent  ruin ; for  the  discord  running  high 
in  the  great  council,  at  the  second  hour  of 
the  night,  the  gates  being  closed,  early  in 
the  morning,  he  preached  on  the  miseries  of 
civil  war  and  sedition,  with  such  effect  that 
ho  recalled  to  union  and  peace  the  Avogradi 
and  the  Martinengi,  who  were  ready  armed, 
and  about  to  meet  in  intestine  shock,  and 
furious  close  of  civil  butchery.f  This  man, 
in  sooth,  did  wonders : but  many  of  the 
same  order  were  alike  successful.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  all  the  villages  which 
are  in  the  circuit  of  Monte  Corvino  were  at 
such  enmity,  that  they  had  long  made  war 
against  each  other,  like  wild  beasts,  sparing 
ueither  sex  nor  condition.  In  1624,  a 
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certain  pious  Franciscan,  eminent  for 
preaching,  went  to  them,  and  laboured  so 
effectually,  that  he  reunited  them  all  in 
friendship,  and  then,  in  common,  they  built 
the  church  of  St.  Maty  of  peace,  to  which 
they  added  a eon  vent  for  friars  of  his  order.* 
We  should  observe,  that  Minor  friars,  or 
Dominicans,  were  repeatedly  chosen  to  be 
the  instruments  of  effecting  peace,  when  the 
holy  see  intervened.  Thus,  in  1331,  Gerard, 
the  minister  general  of  the  Minors,  was 
sent  by  the  pope  along  with  brother  Arnold, 
the  Dominican,  to  pacify  Edward,  king  of 
England,  and  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
were  hastening  to  the  arbitrament  of  swords, 
and  preparing  for  each  other  a heavy 
reckoning  against  the  great  accomptiog  day.f 
In  1351,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were 
at  cruel  war:  the  Euxine beheld  repeatedly 
their  terrible  conflicts.  Peter,  king  of 
Arragon,  and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  former;  John 
Visconti,  of  Milan, sided  with  thelatter : Pope 
Clement  VI.  sent  brother  Fortanerius 
Vassal  1 us,  a Minor  friar,  as  pacificator  be- 
tween them.  X In  1366,  brother  John, 
another  Minor,  was  sent  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  make  peace  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  and  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary.  Angelo 
de  Bibiena  and  Thomas  Fiechio  were  also 
employed aspatjficators by  PopeGregory  IX. 
As  rival  princes,  when  blood  is  their  argument, 
can  seldom  meet  without  adding  fresh  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  malice,  personal  interviews  be- 
tween them  were  generally  condemned  as 
by  the  wise  Philip  de  Comines,  and  they  were 
advised  to  communicate  together  through 
meek  religious  men.§  Friars  were,  there- 
fore, chosen  for  this  purpose,  who  never 
failed  through  want  of  zeal.  But  without 
bearing  such  authority,  those  whom  the  cord 
girt  humbly  are  found  every  where  making 
peace.  Thus,  in  1336,  they  reconcile  the 
kings*  of  Castille  and  of  Arragon. ||  In 

1362,  brother  Mark,  of  Viterbo,  minister 
general,  pacified  many  princes  of  Italy ; a 
true  angel  of  peace  wars  he,  soothing  all  dis* 
cordant  heaits  with  admirable  skill  and  in- 
credible facility.  Thus  he  made  peace 
between  Amadaeus,  count  of  Savoy,  mid 
John,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  between  tbe 
same  marquis  and  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and 
between  the  Florentines  and  Pisans.  Brother 
Mark  was  most  active  in  endeavouring  to 
repress  the  horrors  of  the  English  bands, 
which  came  into  Italy  at  the  termination  of 
the  war  between  England  and  France. 

• Id.  tom.  zvi.  f Id.  tom.  vii.  t Id.viii. 

$ Le  Conseiller  4‘ErtM,  1044.  I Id.  vii. 
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Again,  in  1371,  Thomas,  the  minister 
general,  made  peace  between  the  Genoese 
ind  the  count  of  Flisco  ; and  repressed  also 
the  hostilities  of  the  former  against  Cyprus.* 
The  pacific  labours  of  the  Minors  are  some- 
nines  attested  on  their  tombs.  Thus,  on 
that  of  Friar  Paul,  of  Padua,  celebrated  for 
his  power  and  success  as  a pacificator — who 
lies  buried  near  the  gate  of  the  cloister  at  the 
Franciscans,  in  that  city — you  read,  under 
I the  date  of  1323— 

"Dulcibus  eloquiis,  cui  persuader®  quietem 
Civibua  et  patriae  sedula  cura  fu&t. 

Pirifer  bio  Patar«  sedavit  scandala  terrae, 
Eznlibus  pathos  restituitque  lares.” + 

On  that  of  the  blessed  Guido  de  Spathis, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Minors  at  Bologna, 
you  read — 

“Auetor  ubiqne  pads,  linguae  sanctissimae  facis  : 
Tu  montium  colles,  contristi  novissima  valles, 
Discordea  placans,  guerrarumque  odia  sedans.*' 

The  venerable  branch  of  the  seraphic 
order,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  Capu- 
chins, did  not  belie  its  origin  when  there 
was  occasion  to  make  peace.  The  manner 
in  which  Bernardino,  general  of  the  Capu- 
chins, composed  the  troubles  of  Palermo  in 
1536,  seemed  divine  to  all  who  witnessed 

J 'an  of  Fano,  after  passing  to  this  order, 
mother  eminent  padficator.  He  found 
Burgo  San  Sepulcro  in  the  midst  of  tumults 
sseusions,  and  by  his  sermons  he  made 
e inhabitants  friends.  § Brother  Ma- 

of  Nebia  was  another  angel  of  peace 
the  same  hood,  the  scene  of  whose 
•’ i's«y  was  the  island  of  Corsica,  the 
’ isos  inhabitants  of  which,  he  tamed  and 
posed  to  all  offices  of  love  and  friend- 
Petrus  Tudertinus,  a Capuchin, 
possessed  such  a grace  from  God,  in  com- 
ing dissensions,  that  there  was  no  one 
could  resist  hts  pacific  influence.  Many 
houses  which  had  been  at  war  for 
rtturas,  were  by  his  efforts  reconciled 
' each  other,  and  factions  which  bad  dis- 
!crW  the  public  tranquillity  wholly  sup- 
Brother  Antonius  of  Cordova,  a 
M rains,  revered  by  the  people  as  a saint,  was 
•reeesfal  m reconciling  enemies,  that  he 
• ta  be  called  by  the  bishop  and  nobles 
'htt  city,  rostrum  entum  pads.**  In 
Mb  member  of  that  humble  order, 

' UCcaaeiller  d'Estat  viii 

* rad4faig,  tom.  vii 

• males  Capaemomm,  an.  1536. 

; Has.  § m.  1540  v id.  1540. 

Obrane.  Miaimornm.  an.  1591. 


lived  but  to  inspire  charity,  and  ever  in  hts 
right  hand  carried  gentle  peace.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  Dominican*, 
that  second  great  family  of  the  mendicants, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  blessed  wotk  of  le- 
conciliation.  Truly  it  would  be  long  to  tell 
of  the  labours  for  this  end,  of  Gilles  de  Sant 
Irene,  John  the  Teutonic,  the  third  general 
of  the  order,  Blessed  Bartholomew  de 
Braganza,  Constantine  de  Medicis,  Jams 
Boncambio,  James  Crescenti,  whose  mission 
was  in  Poland  and  Russia,  Thomas  de  Berta, 
who  laboured  in  Sienna,  Peter  de  St.  As- 
tier  triumphant  at  Perigueux,  Humbert  de 
Romans  at  the  university  of  Paris,  Aldo- 
brandi  at  Orvietta,  Morandi  de  Signia,  and 
he  who  afterwards  governed  the  church  as 
I nnocent  V.  * Wh o could  worthily  d escribe 
the  fruits  of  peace  which  followed  the  steps 
of  a friar  Lawrence  of  England,  of  a St. 
Vincent  Ferrier,  who  never  left  a town  or 
village  without  having  chased  from  it  the 
demon  of  discord,  and  re-established  order, 
peace,  and  harmony;  who  passed  as  an 
angel  of  peace  through  Spain  and  France, 
Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  where  Henry  IV.  then  reigned, 
of  a Lewis  of  Valladolid,  confessor  of  John 
II.  king  of  Castille,  of  a blessed  Peter  of 
Palermo,  or  of  him  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Benedict  XI.  a man  who  seemed  to 
have  lived  only  to  preach  peace,  and  to  have 
obtained  power  only  to  make  it  reign,  or  of 
a Raymond  of  Capua,  twenty-third  general 
of  the  order,  or  of  an  Andrew  de  Franchis, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Pistoia,  or  of  a Paul 
J ustiniani,  who  reconciles  so  wondrously  the 
two  great  hostile  families  of  Genoa,  the 
Assereti  and  the  Imperiali,  or  of  a Decius 
J ustiniani,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aleria,  to 
whom  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  bore  this 
testimony,  inscribed  upon  his  tomb, 

14  In  componendia  odiis  Corsica  miraculum 

or  of  an  Ambrose  of  Sienna,  or  of  a cardi- 
nal Latin  Malebranche,  of  the  Frangepani 
family,  legate  of  the  pope,  who  persuaded 
the  Florentine  Guelphs  to  restore  the 
banished  Gibellines  to  their  country  and 
property,  in  1278,  on  the  place  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  reversing  all  decrees  against 
them,  and  causing  marriages  to  be  contrac- 
ted between  them,  so  that  he  was  ever  after- 
wards styled  the  prince  of  peace,  or  of  St. 
Augustin  de  Gazothes,  or  of  Odon  de  la 
Sale,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Pisa,  oroL 

• Touron,  Hist,  des  Homines  Illust 
de  S.  Dom.  i. 
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Berenger  de  Landon,  who  became  arch- 
bishop of  Compostella,  and  who  died  in 
discharging  the  office  of  mediator,  or  of 
Bernard  Guido,  or  of  an  Angelo  of  Perugia, 
that  true  angel  of  peace  to  Florence,  or  of  a 
Simon  Salterelli,  nuncio  of  Clement  V.,  or 
of  a blessed  Ventura  of  Bergamo,  who  con- 
ceived and  realized  the  idea  of  terminating 
the  dissensions  of  a whole  people  by  a 
pilgrimage  ? Ten  thousand  Lombards  as- 
suming the  cross  for  their  standard,  and 
for  motto  three  words,  “ Peace,  Penance, 
Mercy,”  clad  all  in  white,  having  on  one 
side  of  their  habit  a cross,  and  on  the  other 
a dove,  with  an  olive  branch,  followed  this 
friar  to  Rome,  where,  at  his  suggestion, 
laying  aside  their  arms,  they  sealed  their 
peace  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  On 
this  occasion,  the  warriors  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  daughter,  and  even  their 
children.  It  is  remarked  by  historians  that 
this  new  inspiration  of  love  had  restored  the 
multitude  to  harmony  with  all  nature,  and 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  beautiful  regions 
through  which  they  passed,  gave  them  a 
taste  for  joys,  of  which,  while  hatred  and 
vengeance  filled  their  breasts,  they  could 
have  had  no  conception.  The  secular  his- 
torians of  the  middle  ages  abound  with  tes- 
timonies to  the  labour  of  these  friars,  many 
of  whom,  however,  they  only  knew  or  saw 
as  it  were  in  passing.  Thus,  one  chronicler 
merely  says,  that  in  1429,  when  the  citizeus 
of  Liege  were  greatly  divided,  Raphael,  a 
certain  preacher  from  Spain,  came  there, 
and  by  preaching  and  works  recalled  many 
from  contention  and  other  sins  to  peace.* 
Of  the  most  eminent,  however,  they  speak 
at  sufficient  length.  Thus,  in  1299,  they 
relate  how  brother  Angelo  of  Faventia,  prior 
of  the  Dominicans,  with  Octolino  de  Man- 
dello,  made  concord  and  peace  between  the 
government  of  Bologna  and  those  of  the 
province  of  Romagna,  who  held  the  party  of 
the  Lambertazzi,  who  were  without  the  city ; 
and  how  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the 
merchants  thenceforth  travelled  through  the 
whole  province  safely  and  secure,  without 
any  impediment,  f 

Let  us  hear  one  of  their  narratives.  The 
city  of  Bologna  was  stained  with  blood  by 
the  quarrels  of  the  Jeremies  and  the  Lamber- 
tazzis.  A member  of  the  former  house,  in 
love  with  the  young  Imelda  Lambertazzi, 
had  been  assassinated  by  her  brothers  in 
her  presence.  After  seeing  him  fall  at  her 
feet,  she  stretched  herself  upon  the  corpse 

• Chronic.  Cornelii  Zantfliet 

f Annales  Forolivienses,  ap.  Mura  tori,  Rer. 
Ital.  Script,  tom.  xxii. 


and  sucked  the  wounds,  which  were  infected 
with  so  deadly  a poison  from  the  poignards, 
that  she  expired  in  a few  minutes.  After 
this  tragedy,  the  two  families  were  bent  upon 
pursuing  each  other  with  redoubled  fury  : 
nevertheless,  brother  Latino,  a Domiuican, 
overcame  tbeir  thirst  for  vengeance,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  them  in  the  bonds 
of  a lasting  peace.  But  let  us  now  hasten  to 
the  plain  of  Paguara,  where  an  immense 
multitude  from  the  marshes  of  Treviso  and 
from  Lombardy,  is  assembled  at  the  voice 
of  brother  John  de  Scledo  of  Vicenza,  of 
whom  the  ancient  historians  speak  as  fol- 
lows : “ Friar  J ohn,  of  the  order  of  preachers, 
was  the  son  of  Manelini,  a lawyer  of  Vicenza. 
Since  the  time  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
there  never  were  such  multitudes  gathered 
together  in  his  name,  as  were  assembled  to 
hear  this  friar  preach  peace.  He  came  first 
to  Padua  and  made  peace  there;  then  he 
went  to  Treviso  and  did  the  same,  as  also 
with  the  Feltrini  and  the  Bellunenses.  Then 
he  brought  peace  to  the  lords  of  C amino, 
Coneglano,  and  Romana.  In  like  manner 
the  citizens  of  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua, 
and  Brescia,  were  restored  to  concord  by 
his  means.  He  had  such  power  over  all 
minds,  that  every  where  he  was  permitted 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  peace.  Through 
reverence  for  him,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
multitude  used  to  hear  him  with  bare  feet. 
Many  who  had  been  mortal  enemies,  moved 
by  his  preaching,  of  their  own  accord,  em- 
braced and  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of 
peace.*  On  arriving  at  Verona,  he  found 
the  Guelpbs  of  that  city  disposed  for  peace, 
and  he  produced  an  effect  even  on  the  op- 
posite party.  He  spoke  of  peace  with  such 
eloquence  in  the  forum,  that  Eccelino  him- 
self, who  surpassed  in  ferocity  all  men  of  his 
time,  was  moved  to  tears,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  agree  to  whatever  the  arbiters 
should  determine  between  him  and  Ricciar- 
dus,  count  of  St.  Boniface.f 

At  Bologna,  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to 
renounce  all  party  spirit  and  animosity,  and 
to  adopt  a mode  of  saluting  one  another 
mutually  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
usage  passed  into  other  cities  of  Lombardy, 
and,  finally,  into  all  the  Italian  provinces. 
The  establishment  of  a general  peace  by 
this  blessed  friar,  and  the  union  of  such 
multitudes  who  accepted  it  in  the  bonds  of 
the  charity  of  Christ,  are  described  by  con- 
temporary authors  as  giving  rise  to  a scene 

* Gerardi  M&urisii  Hiatoria  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It, 
Script,  viii. 

f Ricciardi  Comit  S.  Bon.  Vita  ap.  Mur.  Rer. 

I It.  Script,  viii. 
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1 unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
11  In  1233/*  says  one  of  them,  "brother 
John  Sdedo  came  into  the  marshes  of  Padua 
from  the  region  of  Bologna,  and  made  many 
sermons  in  the  city  and  through  the  marshes, 
and  God  was  with  him.  This  just  man  had 
always  before  his  eyes,  the  authority  which 
saith,  4 bead  pedes  portantes  pacem;’  he 
wished  to  make  peace  between  them  and 
the  nobles  of  Lombardy,  and  those  of  the 
marshes  and  Romagna.  Having  called  all 
the  princes  of  the  marshes  into  the  meadow 
of  the  vale  at  Padua,  he  made  a solemn  ser- 
mon, and  ordained  that  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  August  they  should  meet  in  the 
caropagna  of  Verona,  near  the  river  Alace, 
which  was  done.  Thither  came  the  barons, 
rectors,  magistrates,  and  such  a multitude 
of  people,  that  I believe  the  like  had  never 
! been  seen  before  in  Lombardy;  and  the 
friar  stood  on  a wooden  stand  sixty  cubits 
high,  constructed  for  the  purpose  at  a spot 
called  Paquara,  on  the  river  side  about  four 
miles  from  Verona ; and  there  he  proposed 
that  authority,  'Pacem  meam  do  vobis; 
pacem  relinquo  vobis and  then  he  preached 
I authoritatively  peace  to  all  the  Lombards, 
and  to  all  Italy : and  he  added  warnings  and 
denunciations  against  any  who  should  dare 
in  future  to  interrupt  that  blessed  peace. 

If  Similarly  he  established  peace  at  Vicenza, 
and  Feltro,  and  at  other  places.”*  The 
treaty  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines, 
which  was  drawn  up  on  this  occasion  by 
l brother  John,  may  be  seen,  at  length,  in  the 
great  work  of  Muratori,f  where  it  stands 
like  a monument,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
the  poet  says,  that 

M Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war.” 

let  it  be  remembered,  however,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  mendicant  orders  in  these 
glorious  deeds  only  revived  the  examples  of 
more  ancient  times.  The  Holy  See  had 

• Chronic.  Rolandini,  c.  7.  ap.  Grey.  Theaanr. 

I Antiq.  Ital.  tom.  vi. 

t Antiq.  Ital.  iv.  p.  1171. 
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always  laboured  to  cause  associations  for  a j 
pacific  end,  and  to  inspire  the  nations  with 
a love  of  peace.  One  of  the  constitutions 
of  Olhobono,  legate  of  the  pope  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  commanded 
that  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  every  year,  on  the  day  after  the 
octave  of  Pentecost,  there  should  be  a public 
and  solemn  procession,  in  which  all  the 
faithful  were  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  tranquillity  which  had  been  restored  to 
them,  and  to  pray  devoutly  for  the  perma- 
nence of  peace  and  concord.*  With  sup- 
plications of  this  kind  our  present  book 
almost  commenced.  I rejoice  to  meet  with 
this  procession  of  our  ancestors,  to  bring 
it  thus  solemnly  and  impressively  to  an  end. 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  labours  of 
the  blessed  peace-makers  during  ages  of 
faith,  conducing  to  that  mirth  which  is  in 
heaven,  when  earthly  things  made  even  at- 
attone  together : fulfilling,  as  an  ancient 
author  says,  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "that  the 
wolf  should  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  that  a 
child  should  lead  them.”  Such  were  their 
vows,  and  so  were  they  repaid. 

The  monks  and  friars  have  conducted  us 
to  the  threshold  of  those  true  asylums  of 
peace,  of  which,  in  the  beginning,  I said 
that  we  should  speak,  where  souls  through 
powers  that  faith  bestowed  won  rest,  and 
ease,  and  peace,  with  bliss  that  angels 
shared.  Our  course  tends  right  unto  the 
summit.  On  to  the  abbey  ! as  the  poet 
says.  Already  we  have  met  the  men  who 
come  from  it,  whose  strains  still  sound  to  us 
like  the  sweet  south  that  breathef  upon  a 
bank  of  violets  : but  no  more  yet  of  this ; 
for  'tis  a chronicle  of  day  by  day,  not  a re- 
lation for  a visit,  nor  befitting  this  late 
meeting.  Here  will  me  repose,  and  wait 
till  the  mom,  in  goldra  mantle  clad,  shall 
walk  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  bright  eastern  hill. 
So  that,  gentle  reader,  with  respect  to  the 
peace  enjoyed  and  imparted  during  faithful 
ages,  half  yet  remains  unsaid. 

* Lyndwood,  Constitutionea  Anglia. 
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CHAP.  I. 


HE  ancients  used  to  say,  as 
we  find  from  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a 

narrative,  and  leave  it  without 

a head,  lest  it  should  wander  about  spectre- 
like in  that  condition.  In  accordance  with 
this  Athenian  fancy,  which  happens  here 
to  coincide  with  graver  motives,  we  must 
proceed  to  place,  as  it  were,  the  head  on 
our  last  history,  by  commemorating  a par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  who  in  a still  more 
peculiar  manner  fulfilled  the  divine  pro- 
phecy, “ Sedebit  populus  meus  in  pulchri- 
tradine  pacis,  in  tateraaculis  fiduciae,  et  in 
reqnie  opulenta,”*  and  whose  lives  seem 
to  have  been  especially  foreshown  by  the 
same  great  voice,  declaring,  4i  Opus  justitiffl 
pax : cultus  justifies  silentium  et  securitas 
usque  in  sempiternum.”  My  theme  pur- 
saing  then,  I have  to  speak  of  the  multitudes 
whose  steps  the  cloister  guarded  during 
ages  of  faith ; for  without  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  lives  and  customs, 
our  history  would  be  incomplete,  and  as  it 
were  headless ; since,  after  all,  it  was  chiefly 
in  monasteries  that  peace  found  its  sin- 
cerest  worshippers,  and  the  most  devoted 
ministers  to  dispense  and  propagate  it  on 
earth;  for  it  was  within  their  walls  that 
all  we  hate  hitherto  seen  of  peace  and  of 
pacific  influence  existed  in  the  fullest  per- 

*  Is.  xxxii. 


fection.  Now  lest  any  one  should  imagine 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  spirit  and  manners 
of  this  separate  world,  (for  the  monastic 
life,  in  fact,  constituted  a world  in  itself,) 
would  lead  us  aside  to  consider  things  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  general  society 
of  men,  let  us  begin  by  observing  the  im- 
mense and  universal  character  of  these  great 
institutions : for  this  people,  so  peculiarly 
seated  in  the  beauty  and  plenitude  of 
peace,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  locality 
or  nation;  it  was  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  no  place  was  left  without  the 
tranquillizing  influence  of  its  philosophy 
and  of  its  manners.  Without  attempting 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  monastic  orders, 
some  estimate  of  their  diffusion  may  be 
formed  from  the  incidental  notices  re- 
specting them,  which  occur  in  any  of  the 
local  historians  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  cloistral  community  of  Oryrynchus 
were  10,000  monks.  They  served  besides 
twelve  parish-churches  for  the  people,  whose 
manners  were  so  formed  by  them,  that  the 
whole  city  seemed  one  church.  In  Her- 
mopolis  were  500  monks  ; at  Nitria  their 
number  amounted  to  5000 ; at  Cellia  to 
2000.  But  confining  our  view  to  the 
western  church,  we  find  that  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Finnian,  at  Clonard,  in  Ireland, 
in  which  St.  Columbkill  studied,  there 
were  at  one  time  3000  monks.  The  abbey 
of  Bangor,  near  Carrickfergus,  founded 
about  the  year  55  5,  and  restored  by  St 
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Malachias  after  its  destruction  by  the  Danes, 
of  which  St  Bernard  says,  “ a place  truly 
holy,  and  fruitful  in  saints,  most  plentifully 
producing  fruit  to  God,”  from  which  came 
St.  Columbanand  St.  Gall,  contained  before 
the  death  of  its  founder,  St.  Comgal,  4000 
monks.  In  Bangor,  in  Wales,  there  were 
eight  divisions,  each  of  800  monks.  In 
the  year  900,  there  were  more  than  1000 
monks  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Sylvester,  at 
Nonantula.  The  abbey  of  Jumiege  soon 
after  its  foundation  by  St.  Philibert  and 
queen  Bathilde,  contained  900  monks; 
many  bishops,  clerks,  and  noble  laics, 
retiring  thither  to  renounce  the  world.  In 
the  abbey  of  Fulda,  under  Raban  Maur, 
there  were  more  than  370  monks,  when 
Count  Erlafried  sent  thither  for  monks  to 
place  in  Hirschau.*  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, under  St.  Peter  the  Venerable,  there 
were  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny  nearly  400 
monks,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
guests,  and  a multitude  of  poor. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Orderic  Vitalis 
says,  “that  the  venerable  Hugo,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  during  the  sixty-four  years  of  his 
rule,  admitted  more  than  10,000  monks 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Lord  s host.”f  The 
same  author  relates,  that  on  the  day  of 
his  own  ordination  at  Rouen,  the  army 
of  Christ  was  augmented  by  nearly  700 
clerks,  who  received  different  orders.* 
Brother  Jordan  of  Saxony,  the  second 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  gave  the  habit 
to  more  than  a thousand  men,  whom  he 
alone  had  gained  to  the  order. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  in 
Milan  140  friars  in  the  Dominican,  and 
100  in  the  Franciscan  convent.§  In  the 
same  city,  at  that  time,  there  were  sixty 
hermits  of  St.  Augustin,  and  thirty  Car- 
melites.!! The  proportions  were  about  the 
same  elsewhere : when  Mabillon  visited 
the  abbeys  of  Einsiedeln  and  St.  Gall,  there 
were  100  monks  in  each,  besides  novices.H 
Before  the  revolution  in  1524,  eighteen 
monasteries  and  churches  were  in  the 
single  town  of  Eisenach,  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  one  day.  From  these  few  state- 
ments it  is  evident,  that  the  religious 
orders  embraced  an  immense  part  of  the 
population,  and,  therefore,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  unable  to  form  any  just  estimate 
of  the  number  of  men  who  loved  and  en- 

*  Trithem.  in  Chronic.  Hirsch. 

t Lib.  xi.  % Ibid. 

$ Gual van ei  de  la  Flamma,  Hist.  Med.  ap.  Mux. 
Rer.  It  Script,  xi. 

1)  Annales  Mediol.  c.  59,  ap.  id.  xvi. 

f Iter  Germanicum. 


joyed  peace  in  the  middle  ages,  if  we  did 
not  take  into  account  these  immense  and 
widely-spread  communities  of  the  professed 
pacific. 

We  have  seen  what  dark  calamitous 
times  afflicted  the  Holy  Church  while 
reaping  the  immortal  fruits  of  faith.  In 
the  year  480,  when  St.  Benedict  was  bom, 
the  aspect  of  Europe  was  deplorable.  Italy 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Odoacre,  Spain 
and  Aquitaine  under  that  of  Al&ric,  both 
of  them  Arian  princes,  that  is,  at  enmity 
with  truth,  the  fountain  of  peace.  Gallacia 
was  subject  to  the  Arian  Suevi ; Childeric, 
king  of  the  Francs,  was  an  idolator.  The 
Burgundians,  who  were  Arians,  occupied 
not  a small  part  of  Gaul ; and  Germany, 
with  a part  of  Britain,  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  God.  This  was,  nevertheless,  the 
moment  when  the  holy  institute  of  St 
Benedict  arose,  which  was  founded  about 
the  year  529,  on  Mount  Cassino,  where, 
acoording  to  the  remark  of  Mabillon,  there 
was  provided  a safe  asylum  against  human 
misery.*  Long  afterwards  the  state  of 
Europe,  in  regard  to  peace,  continued  to 
be  calamitous.  Gaul,  in  particular,  was 
ruled  with  a rod  of  iron;  and  Europe 
generally,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  so 
distracted,  that  Pope  Agatho,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Synod,  claiming  indulgence 
for  the  diminished  literary  glory  of  the 
Western  Church,  uses  these  affecting,  and, 
as  Mabillon  says,  truly  golden  words. 
“ Since  in  our  regions  the  fury  of  different 
nations  rages  daily,  at  one  time  conflicting, 
at  another  traversing,  at  another  ravaging 
— our  whole  life  is  full  of  solicitude— Et 
sola  est  nostra  substantia  fides  nostra,  cum 
qua  nobis  vivere  summa  est  gloria.”  But 
all  the  while,  where  the  evil  perhaps  was 
greatest,  under  the  terrible  sceptres  of 
Childebert,  Clotaire  I.,  Chilperic,  Clotaire 
II.,  and  Dagobert  I.,  warlike  kings,  for 
whom  the  French,  at  that  time  still  fero- 
cious, evinced  an  astonishing  sympathy, 
and  a fidelity  unalterable  ; there  were  exist- 
ing the  peaceful  multitudes  to  whom 
monasteries  gave  both  peace  and  the  means 
of  its  propagation.  Even  secular  historians 
remark,  that  while  the  spirit  of  discord 
pervaded  countries,  as  in  Ireland,  arming 
the  natives  against  each  other,  immense 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  enjoyed  and  worshipped  peace  in 
the  seclusion  of  monasteries : for  though 
to  many  unknown,  these  tranquil  commu- 
nities existed  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders 
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and  troubles  of  the  worldly  life.  The 
I true  lovers  of  peace  were,  however,  gene- 
j rally  led  to  discover  them,  like  St.  Augus- 
tin, who  says,  “ I was  astonished  when  I 
beard  them  speak  of  this  great  Monk 
Anthony,  of  whom  I had  known  nothing 
till  that  hour.  I was  filled  with  amaze, 
bearing  of  his  recent  memory  and  his 
miracles  so  near  our  time  in  testimony  to 
the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Then 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  multitude 
of  monasteries,  and  the  solitary  holy  men 
of  the  desert,  of  whom  we  had  known 
nothing.  There  was  a monastery  at  Milan, 
fall  of  good  men,  without  the  walls  of  the 
a ty,  under  the  care  of  St.  Ambrose,  and 
we  did  not  know  of  its  existence.”*  Thus 
too,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  Gaul,  while  cruel 
Merovingians  reigned.  Then  when  the 
gloom  had  passed,  under  the  Carlovingians, 
cities  yielded  in  importance  and  influence 
to  abbeys,  which  were  like  great  castles, 
fortified,  containing  all  things  requisite 
for  & regular  and  pacific  life.  In  the 
work  entitled,  “ Gallia  Christiana,”  one  is 
astonished  to  see  the  prodigious  number 
of  abbeys  and  convents  in  the  cities  of 
Fiance.  Hence  an  ancient  writer  cries — 

“ Felix  regio  Francorum, 

Parens  foecunda  tan  to  rum 
Benedicli  militum.”t 

“If  any  thing,”  says  one  historian,  “could 
reconcile  the  eyes  of  humanity  to  the 
pictures  offered  by  the  first  ages  of  our 
monarchy,  it  would  be  without  doubt  those 
spontaneous  unions  of  pacific  men,  who 
fled  from  a corrupted  and  desolated  society, 
in  order  to  meditate  on  a better  world,  to 
preserve  kindled  for  future  generations  the 
torch  of  truth.”! 

Bnt  what  Christian  land  was  left  with- 
out this  happiness  ? “ The  drama  of  his- 
tory,” says  a recent  historian  of  Ireland, 
quaking  of  very  early  times,  “ begins  to 
assume  an  entirely  different  character. 
Instead  of  the  ferocious  strife  of  kings  and 
chieftains,  we  have  the  pure  and  peaceful 
tainmphs  of  religion.  Illustrious  saints  of 
both  sexes  pass  in  review  before  our  eyes  ; 
the  cowl  and  veil  eclipse  the  glory  even  of 
the  regal  crown,  and  instead  of  the  grand 
»d  festive  halls  of  Tara  and  Emania,  the 
fondy  cell  of  the  fasting  penitent  becomes 
he  soene  of  fame.”  So  that,  in  fact,  during 

* Confess.  Lib.  viii.  6 
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the  most  disturbed  periods  of  the  middle 
ages,  no  warrior  could  ever  reduce  men 
who  really  loved  peace  to  the  dilemma  in 
which  CaBsar  places  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, saying — 

“ At  enim  cont&gia  belli 

Dint  fugant:  dabitis  poenas  pro  pace  petita ; 

Et  nihil  esse  meo  discetis  tutius  evo, 

Quam,  duce  me,  helium."* 

For,  in  consequence  of  the  foundations 
of  faith,  subjects  as  the  sons  of  a great 
family  were  always  at  liberty  to  choose  and 
follow  either  peace  or  its  opposite.  “ Gista, 
widow  of  Earl  Godwin,  had  seven  sons,” 
says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “Suenon,  Tostic, 
Herald,  Guorth,  Elfgar,  Leofwin,  and 
Vulvod;  all  were  earls  distinguished  by 
great  personal  beauty  and  merits,  though 
their  ends  were  different.  Elfgar  and  Vul- 
vod, who  loved  God,  lived  holily  and  hap- 
pily; the  first,  a pilgrim  and  monk,  died 
at  Rheims  in  the  true  faith ; the  other  died 
honourably  at  Salisbury.  The  five  others, 
devoted  to  arms,  perished  in  different 
places  by  the  sword. ”f 

The  prodigious  number  of  disciples 
which  each  worshipper  of  peace  drew  after 
him  from  the  first  moment  of  his  conver- 
sion, is  a fact  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  attractions  possessed  by  this  society 
distinct  from  that  of  the  world,  though 
ever  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  blessed  youth 
Francis  de  Paula,  for  instance,  in  1435, 
retires  into  a cave  in  a desert  place,  and 
lo  ! Balthazar,  Bernardino,  Paul  us,  Fran- 
cis, Antonius,  Andrew,  Archangelo,  Nicho- 
laus,  Angelo,  Nicholas  a Nucito,  John  and 
Florentinus  follow  him.!  How  should  we 
be  detained,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the 
multitudes  leading  the  pacific  life  in  the 
more  celebrated  regions  in  monastic  his- 
tory ? Such,  for  example,  as  Suabia,  which 
the  historians  of  St.  Gall  style  “ the  land 
of  the  saints. ”§  St.  Peter  Damain  says, 
“ That  the  whole  world  was  full  of  monks  ;”|| 
that  is,  of  men  who  loved,  enjoyed,  and 
propagated  peace.  Places  of  monastic  re- 
treat existed  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Church. IT  There  were  monks  in 
Gaul  before  the  time  of  St.  Martin;  for 
there  were  some  in  the  island  of  St.  Barbara 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the 
Rhone,  who  received  the  Christians  that 
fled  from  the  persecution  of  Septimus 

♦ Lucan,  iii.  f Lib.  iii. 

{ Chronic.  Ord.  Minimorum. 
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Severus.*  How  many  arose  in  Sicily  in 
the  earlier  times  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
histories  of  that  island,!  where  the  ancient 
Greek  monasteries  were  rebuilt  by  Counts 
Robert  and  Roger,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Sarassins,  as  were  the  six  Benedictine 
abbeys  founded  there  by  St  Gregory  the 
Great,  out  of  his  own  patrimony.  J Mount 
JEtna,  that  had  been  formerly  devoted 
to  the  vain  worship  of  the  Gentiles,  was 
in  the  first  Christian  ages  covered  with 
monasteries  for  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God.§  Calabria — which  was  the  first 
part  of  Italy,  after  Rome,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith,  St.  Paul  having  preached 
at  Rhegium,  and  which  produced  so  many 
martyrs  in  early  and  modem  times, — be- 
came another  Egypt  in  regard  to  monas- 
teries. It  is  delightful  to  survey  in  local 
histories  the  celebrated  monasteries  of  this 
region,  so  abundantly  endowed,  and  pro- 
ducing such  wise  and  holy  men,  who  threw 
in  the  shade  those  old  Pyth  agorae  an  days 
among  that  illustrious  people ; to  visit  this 
cradle  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Bernard,  this  mother  of  hermits  dwelling 
amidst  her  rocks  and  woods,  and  odoriferous 
hills.||  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Italian  monasteries  were  built  chiefly 
in  Milan,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Nola,  in  Cam- 
pagna,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Etruscan 
sea. IT  How  prodigiously  these  were  multi- 
plied in  later  times,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  number  of  monasteries  visited  by 
Ferdinand  Ughelli,  the  Florentine  monk 
and  abbot  of  the  Tria  Fontana,  at  Rome, 
when  he  was  composing  his  great  work, 
the  “Italia  Sacra.”  But,  extending  our 
view  over  Europe,  let  us  recall  the  names 
and  site  of  a few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  great  asylums  of  pacific  men  in  ages 
of  faith.  The  tracks  of  the  Great  Benedict 
lead  from  Subiaco  to  blest  Cassino’s  holy 
hill,  both  such  places  of  divine  peace. 

Passing  over  these,  Italy  for  many  ages 
gloried  in  her  abbeys  of  Pomposa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  two  leagues  from  the 
sea,  near  the  south  branch  of  the  Po ; of 
Nonantula,  ten  miles  from  Modena,  founded 
in  752  by  Anselm,  duke  of  Friuli,  whose 
sister  Giseltrude  was  wife  of  Aistulph,  king 
of  tiie  Longobards  ; of  Cluse  in  Piemont, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
deserved  to  be  compared  with  Clunv ; of 
St  Peter  a Ccelo-aureo  in  Pavia;  of  St. 
Justina  at  Padua;  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
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gelist  at  Parma;  of  St.  George  at  Venice, 
where  Mauroseni,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Romuald,  was  abbot;  of  St  Peter  at 
Mantua ; of  St.  Maria  in  Florence ; of  St 
Appollinare  in  Classe,  near  Ravenna ; of 
St.  Lorenzo  at  Capua ; of  Camaldoli  and 
Vallembrosa,  in  the  Appenines;  of  Cava 
in  the  country  of  Salerno,  5000  paces  from 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fenetra  which 
Muratori  reckons  the  second  in  importance, 
after  Mount-Cassino.*  Turning  to  Gaul, 
we  find  at  a short  distance  from  Poitiers, 
at  a spot  called  Lignge,  the  first  convent 
built  by  St.  Martin,  which  continued  to  the 
last  times  to  produce  many  eminent  men. 
On  becoming  bishop  of  Tours,  he  built  a 
second  abbey  two  miles  from  the  city,  which 
was  the  celebrated  house  of  Marmoutier, 
the  great  nursery  of  bishops,  and  the  school 
of  science  in  France.  It  was  here  that  St. 
Martin  was  entombed  : the  abbey  bearing 
his  name  at  Amiens  was  on  the  site  of  the 
house  where  the  saint  resided,  while  yet  a 
soldier.f  St  Benedict  on  the  Loire,  in 
the  village  of  Fleury, — founded  by  Leude- 
bod  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  in  628, 
possessing  the  body  of  St.  Benet,  renowned 
in  the  tenth  century,  under  most  holy  and 
learned  abbots,  and  resorted  to  by  multi- 
tudes of  youth  from  all  countries,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  Constantine  the  Scholastic, 
— was  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  eight 
leagues  from  that  city.  Aniane  founded 
by  St.  Benet,  son  of  the  count  of  Maguelore, 
and  especially  protected  by  Charlemagne, 
was  seated  in  a valley,  on  the  little  river 
Aniane,  in  the  diocese  of  Montpellier,  be- 
tween that  city  and  Lodeve.  At  a league 
distance  was  the  monastery  of  Gello,  or  of 
St.  William  of  the  Desert,  founded  by 
William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  one  of  the 
peers  of  Charlemagne.  The  abbey  of  St. 
Lucien,  founded  by  Childeric,  was  at  Beau- 
vais. Luxeuil  was  in  F ranche-comte,  in 
the  diocese  of  Besa^n,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Vosge  towards  Lorraine. 
After  leaving  this  his  first  foundation  in 
Gaul,  St.  Columban  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Dissentis  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  in  a 
desert  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  subsequently  Bobbio  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appenines,  at  which  you  arrive  by  a road 
from  Chiavera.  The  abbey  of  St  Germain 
des  Prez,  founded  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  holy  patriarch  of  the  order, J was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace 
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in  a suburb  of  Paris.  Corby,  in  Piccardy, 
whence  such  great  lights  issued  in  ancient 
times,  vas  three  leagues  distant  from 
Amiens.  St  Riquier  was  two  leagues  from 
Abbeville,  which  was  originally  but  the 
villa  or  farm-house  of  the  abbey.*  Ferrers, 
of  which  Lupus  was  abbot  in  843,  was  a 
monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  four 
miles  from  Montargis,  on  the  road  to 
Lyons.  Vezelay,  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Count  Gerard  de  Rousillon,  so 
celebrated  in  old  romance,  was  eight  leagues 
distant  from  Auxerre.  Aureliac,  founded 
by  3t  Gerald,  count  of  Aurelia,  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Clermont  On  seeing  that  little 
islet  of  Lerins,  on  the  coast  of  Antibes, 
with  its  arid  fields  and  its  meagre  tufts  of 
pines,  one  could  never  divine  the  part 
which  this  spot  of  earth  played  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Gaul  from  the 
year  410,  when  St.  Honorat  first  retired  to 
a hermitage  there.  But  here  stood  the 
renowned  monastery  which  was  built  soon 
after,  from  which  so  many  saints  were 
drawn.  Bee,  founded  by  Herluin,  in  1040, 
where  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  were  priors, 
was  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  on  the  little 
river  Bee,  eight  leagues  west  from  that  city. 
F&remoutier,  founded  by  St.  Fare  in  617, 
was  in  Brie,  on  the  river  Morin,  five 
leagues  from  Meaux.  Flay  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais.  Fontevrauld  was  on 
the  borders  of  Poitou  towards  Angou,  in 
the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  Liessies,  where 
Lrais  of  Blois  was  abbot,  founded  in  751 
by  Count  Wigbert,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Cam- 
bray.  in  Hainault,  five  miles  from  Avennes. 
Premontre,  chosen  by  St  Norbert,  for  the 
central  house  of  his  order,  was  in  a valley 
m the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  which  was  a desert  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Cisteaux,  the  mother  house  of  the  order, 
bunded  by  Odo,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1098,  was  five  leagues  from  Dijon,  in  the 
dioeme  of  Chalons.  La  Ferte  was  the 
fat  branch  house,  founded  by  the  Seig- 
aeura  de  Vergy.  The  second  was  at 
Ponfigny,  in  Champagne,  on  the  river 
farin,  one  league  from  Ligny-le-Chateau, 
*ud  four-and-a-half  from  Auxerre.  The 
third  daughter  was  Clairvaulx,  founded  in 
1115,  by  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne. 
This  abbey  stood  on  the  river  Aube.  Mori- 
®*®d,  the  fourth  daughter,  founded  in 
1115  by  Odolricus  de  Agrimont,  was  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy. 
Prom  these  four  houses  all  the  Cistercian 
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abbeys  in  the  world  took  their  origin.* 
Molesme  was  in  Champagne,  three  leagues 
from  Chatillon-sur- Seine.  Cluny  was  on 
the  river  Grone,  on  the  borders  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  five  leagues  from 
Macon,  and  fifteen  from  Lyons.  Paray- 
le-Monial  was  in  Charolais ; St.  Selectua 
was  near  Narbonne  ; Bourgeul  was  on  the 
Loire  ; Malliac,  founded  in  090,  was  near 
Poitiers  ; St  Columban  was  in  Sens  ; St 
Maglor,  founded  in  979,  and  St.  Mary  des 
Champs  in  994,  were  in  Paris : and  St. 
Albin,  founded  in  966,  was  in  Anjou.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  monasteries, 
which  was  later,  writers  of  that  kingdom 
give  us  this  account  They  relate,  that  in 
the  sixth  century,  Donatus,  a monk  and 
disciple  of  a certain  hermit  in  Africa,  fore- 
seeing the  violence  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
fled  in  a ship  into  Spain  with  seventy 
monks,  and  a quantity  of  manuscripts. 
In  Spain  he  was  received  by  an  illustrious 
and  religious  woman,  Minicea,  and  there 
he  built  the  monastery  of  Servitanum,  which 
was  the  first  monastery  in  Spain.f  Of  these 
I shall  only  mention  the  monasteiy  of 
Alcoba,  so  magnificent,  so  fruitful  in  learn- 
ing, so  venerable  in  antiquity,  “in  which,” 
says  John  of  Bruges,  “you  discern  the 
authority  and  sanctity  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  grandeur  of  Kings  Alfonso  and 
Henry.”{ 

Among  the  German  monasteries  of  re- 
nown, the  site  of  a few  of  the  most  illus- 
trious must  be  present  to  every  one's 
recollection.  “The  most  celebrated,”  as 
Trithemius  says,  “were  Fulda,  founded 
by  St.  Boniface,  in  Franconia  towards 
Hesse  and  Thuringia.  The  abbey  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Weissenburg,  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  founded  by  King  Dago- 
bert;  that  of  St.  Alban,  near  Mayence, 
founded  by  ancient  kings  of  France ; that 
of  St.  Gall  in  Suabia ; that  of  Reichnaw, 
near  Constance,  founded  by  Pirminius, 
disciple  of  St  Maur;  that  of  Hirsfeld, 
four  miles  from  Fulda,  founded  by  St 
Lullus  ; that  of  St.  Mathias,  near  Treves, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Teutonic  housea; 
Mediolacensis,  in  Lorraine,  founded  by  St 
Lutwin,  who  from  being  duke  became  a 
monk  and  abbot,  and  archbishop  of  Treves; 
the  abbeys  of  St.  Maurice  at  Dolegia,in  the 
diocese  of  Treves ; that  of  Stavelot  in  the 
diocese  of  Liege,  four  leagues  from  Spa,  of 
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immense  fame;  that  of  New  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  founded  by  the  abbot  of  Corby,  in 
Piccardy,  from  which  came  forth  apostles 
to  many  nations ; that  of  St  Maximinus, 
near  the  walls  of  Treves,  which  some  think 
existed  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in 
which  certainly  there  were  monks  in  the 
time  of  St  Augustin ; the  abbey  of  Pram, 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  in  a valley  on 
the  little  river  Pram,  founded  in  721  by 
Bertrade,  grandmother  of  Berta,  wife  of 
King  Pepin,  who  had  a castle  one  league 
from  the  place,  of  which  Assuerus,  count 
of  Anjou,  was  the  first  abbot,  and  Hirschau, 
eight  mile9  from  Spires,  founded  in  830 
by  Erlafred,  count  of  Calba,  with  his  sons 
Nottung  and  Ermendred,  and  restored  by 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  was  of  the  family  of 
Dagburgh,  and  Adelbert,  count  of  Calba, 
with  Wil trade,  bis  most  devout  wife.* 

Other  great  Teutonic  houses  were  Gem- 
bloux,  in  a hollow  four  leagues  to  the 
north-west  from  Namur,  founded  in  992, 
by  St.  Guibert,  seigneur  de  Gembloux,  who 
formed  it  out  of  the  castle  in  which  he  was 
born.  Villen?,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
abbeys,  not  only  of  Brabant,  but  of  the 
whole  Cistercian  order,  on*  account  of  the 
great  men  it  has  given  to  the  church, 
seated  in  a gorge  between  two  mountains, 
on  the  way  to  Nivelle.  The  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Vaast  at  Arras,  which  dated 
from  the  seventh  century,  when  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Aubert,  bishop  of  Arras, 
built  it  over  the  oratory  where  the  saint 
was  buried ; Lobes,  founded  in  540  by  St. 
Laudelin  on  the  Sambre,  four  leagues  from 
Philippeville,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray ; 
Quedlinbourg,  in  Saxony,  in  the  diocese  of 
Halberetad,  founded  by  blessed  Matilda, 
queen  of  Germany,  and  King  Henry  the 
fowler,  her  husband,  of  which  the  abbess 
was  the  first  princes  of  the  empire ; Seling- 
stad,  in  the  diocese  of  Mayence,  founded 
by  Eginhard ; Steinfeldt,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  to  which  retired  the  blessed  Her- 
man Joseph,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the 
three  foundations  of  King  Dagobert,  Elvo- 
nensis,  in  which  he  was  buried,  Blandinum 
near  Ghent,  and  St  Bavon,  so  called  from 
Count  Bavo,  who  there  deposed  his  knightly 
arms,  became  a monk,  and  died  in  sanctity. 

Of  the  monasteries  in  the  British  islands, 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  were  Bangor  in 
Ireland  founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  St. 
Comgall,  a disciple  of  Finstan,  in  the 
county  of  Down  in  Ulster,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  where  the  passage  to  Scotland  was 
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short,  and  Bangor  in  Wales,  in  Flintshire, 
which  Bede  calls  the  most  renowned  cloister 
of  the  Britons,  and  which  was  organized 
and  flourishing,  when  St  Augustin  came 
from  Rome.  Here,  as  indeed  in  nearly  all 
other  countries,  the  foundation  of  monas- 
teries was  simultaneous  with  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  abbey  of 
Glastonbury  dates  from  about  the  year 
800 ; that  of  Sherbora  in  Dorsetshire  from 
870.  The  first  notice  of  Diyburgh  is  prior 
to  the  year  522,  when  St  Moden  was  its 
abbot  under  whose  invocation  was  one  . 
of  its  chapels.  The  great  St.  Columbkill 
alone  founded  above  an  hundred  abbeys  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  other 
islands  depending  on  them.  Ireland  was 
covered  with  these  pacific  retreats;  which 
yet  were  continually  multiplying,  until  the 
sinister  epoch  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
agents  on  their  arrival  found  the  monks 
rebuilding  many  abbeys  with  greater  mag- 
nificence tl\an  before.  In  England,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  Bede,  there  were 
not  in  the  seventh  century  many  monas- 
teries, so  that  numbers  of  English  nobles 
and  others  passed  into  France,  which 
abounded  with  them,  to  retire  into  abbeys 
there.  44  At  that  time,”  he  says  44  the  noble 
princess  E&rtongathe,  daughter  of  Earcom- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  passed  the  seas  and 
came  into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing to  serve  God  in  such  a school  of 
sanctity.”  Still,  even  in  the  seventh 
century  we  find  several  religious  booses 
founded,  as  those  of  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  in 
600 ; Barking  in  Essex,  in  080 ; Malmes- 
bury in  Wiltshire,  in  070;  Gloucester,  in 
680;  St  Swithinin  Winchester,  in  034; 
St.  Austin  at  Canterbury,  in  005;  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  in  085.  The  most 
celebrated,  which  date  from  the  eighth 
century  were  the  abbey  of  Abingdon  mlterk- 
shire,  founded  in  720;  those  of  Winch- 
comb  and  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  787  and  715 ; that  of  St  Alban  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  755  ; andthatofCroyland 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  710.  The  abba's  of 
Thoraey  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  Taviittock 
in  Devonshire,  and  of  St  Cuthbeit  in 
Durham,  date  from  the  ninth  cenmiy. 
These  were  all  of  the  Benedictine  order: 
the  abbey  of  Ramsay  in  Huntingdonshire, 
was  not  founded  till  the  tenth  century. 

The  Cistercians,  who  possessed  so  many 
illustrious  houses  in  England,  were  first 
called  into  it  by  a noble  Englishman, 
Walter  Espec,  in  1125,  under  King  Hsnry 
I.  to  whom  t^er#  fxif^  a letter  from  St 
Bernard.  The  first  abbey  was  Fumes, 
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in  the  diocese  of  York,  and  the  second 
Rievaux.* 

Such  then  were  a few  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  places  esteemed  divine,  and  con- 
sequently places  of  divine  peace,  because, 
as  Hugo  of  St  Victor  says,  places  cannot 
be  divine,  unless  they  be  places  of  quiet 
and  of  peace.!  Truly,  well  might  that  dove 
vhich  in  its  Bight  marked  the  circuit  of 
the  projected  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  be 
interpreted  as  signifying  the  tranquil  reign 
of  innocence  which  was  there  about  to 
commence ; and  one  might  have  accepted 
as  a general  denomination,  for  all  similar 
retreats,  the  tide  given  to  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Gomon,  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine, 
which  was  expressly  called  by  the  monks, 
in  reference  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
within  it,  Irene,  or  the  place  of  peace. 
The  mountain  of  Poz&ytie  in  Poland,  near 
the  river  Xiem  in  Lithuania,  accordingly 
changed  its  name  for  that  of  the  Mount  of 
Peace,  when  a Camaldolese  monastery  was 
built  upon  it,  by  Christopher  de  Pazzi, 
grand  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Lithuania, 
of  the  noble  Florentine  race  which  had 
been  banished  in  the  preceding  century.J 
I might  have  noticed  many  other  monas- 
teries of  equal  celebrity,  the  histories  of 
which,  as  Fauriel  says  of  the  abbeys  of 
Conques,  of  Aniane,  and  of  St.  Guillem- 
da-de9ert,  belong  essentially  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
seated,  and  even  to  that  of  Europe.§  The 
monastery  of  Oliva,  for  instance;  is  as 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Prussia 
m MountrCassino  is  with  that  of  Italy. 
The  interest  of  many  collections  of  French 
•unala,  grows  pale  before  the  historical 
gnndeur  of  St  Medard  at  Soissons,  founded 
by  Clotaire  I.  where  St  Boniface,  the 
*poatle  of  Germany,  crowned  Pepin,  king 
of  the  Francs,  which  Charlemagne  favoured, 
which  was  in  turns  the  beloved  retreat  of 
Louisde-Deboimaire,  and  the  scene  of  his 
misfortunes.  But  these  names  alone  will 
mffiee  to  bear  out  my  assertion,  that  the 
monastic  institute,  containing,  as  we  shall 
■tartly  prove,  a whole  race  of  men  eminently 
peaceful,  apart  from  all  others  that  we 
ootioed  in  the  last  book,  was  of  such  wide 
dtfhsioa  and  of  such  importance  in  each 
locality,  that  half  at  least  of  a history  of 
Catholic  manners,  in  regard  to  the  beati- 
hide  of  the  pacific,  must  be  devoted  to 
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their  consideration.  In  fact,  it  embraced 
millions  of  men  dispersed  over  the  earth, 
living  united  and  pacifically,  tranquil,  labo- 
rious, obedient,  and  free. 

That  the  monastic  profession  was  syn- 
onymous with  a devoted  love  of  peace  and 
of  its  diffusion,  might  easily  be  inferred 
from  what  we  met  with  in  the  last  book. 
Though  the  complete  appreciation  of  the 
fact  will  best  be  attained  after  concluding 
the  present,  it  may  be  well  to  commence  it 
by  adducing  to  the  point  some  express 
testimony.  Now  from  the  veiy  nature  of 
the  institution,  its  instructors  argue  that 
the  otyect  and  result  must  have  been 
pacific;  for  “from  obedience,  which  was 
its  key-stone,”  says  St.  John  Climachus, 
“springs  humility,  and  from  humility  a 
placid  tranquillity  of  mind.”*  “All  per- 
turbations,” as  Cicero  remarks,  “ arise  from 
the  will,  and  from  an  opinion.”!  The 
stoics  said  that  their  fountain  was  intem- 
perance, and  a departure  from  right  reason. 
Accordingly,  in  the  part  of  the  soul  which 
was  reasonable,  the  Pythagoreans  placed 
tranquillity,  placid  quiet,  and  constancy  of 
mind.  The  monastic  rule  requiring  a life 
so  eminently  reasonable,  averse  to  self-will, 
and  the  influence  of  private  opinion,  to 
impatience  and  intemperance  in  eveiy  form, 
could  not,  therefore,  but  conduce  to  that 
true  and  placid  rest  ascribed  to  those  who 
embraced  it  in  ages  of  faith,  which  as  Pas- 
chasius  Radbert  says,  “ reason  every  where 
composes,  and  the  serenity  of  religion 
commends.”!  Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
peace  is  always  represented  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  monastic  state.  St. 
Basil,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  St  Augus- 
tin, are  never  weary  repeating  that  it  is 
this,  above  all  things,  which  recommends 
it  to  the  human  race.  So  it  continued  to 
be  in  every  age.  We  find  a letter  from 
the  celebrated  abbot  of  Corby,  Wibald,  to 
the  monks  of  Hastieres,  with  this  super- 
scription, “To  the  prior  and  the  brethren 
of  that  place,  Deo  et  paci  militantibus.”§ 
When  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  moved  to  embrace  the 
monastic  habit,  St.  Francis  gave  him  the 
title  of  Brother  Pacific,  to  express  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  world’s  turmoils  and 
pageantries.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  or  his 
conti  nuator,  styling  monks  the  true  pacific, 
applies  to  them  the  epithets  in  holy  writ, 
of  “glorious  men,  rich  in  virtue,  studious 
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of  beauty,  living  at  peace  in  their  domains, 
and  obtaining  glory  in  the  generations  of 
their  nation.”* 

“ Behold  men  without  contestations,” 
exclaims  the  church,  in  reference  to  those 
who  chiefly  came  from  amongst  them, 
“ true  worshippers  of  God,  keeping  them- 
selves pure  from  all  evil  work,  and  con- 
tinuing in  their  innocence.”  “Many  things 
might  be  said  in  his  praise,”  says  a monk 
of  Villers,  of  Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of 
that  house,  in  the  seventh  century,  “but 
there  is  one  of  which  we  should  make 
especial  mention — that  never,  from  the  day 
when  he  first  entered  the  order,  did  the 
sun  set  upon  his  wrath ; but,  considering 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  monastic  vow,  he 
forgave,  with  the  utmost  benignity,  all 
excesses  committed  against  him,  watching 
carefully  over  the  purity  of  his  conscience 
and  the  tranquillity  of  his  heart  :”f  that  is, 
he  realized  the  monastic  ideal : he  was 
the  type  of  the  institution.  In  effect,  as 
the  rule  of  the  seraphic  father  expressly 
requires,  “ monks  of  every  order  were  to  be 
at  peace  with  those  who  hated  peace 
when  they  went  through  the  world  they 
were  not  to  litigate,  nor  to  contend  with 
words,  but  to  be  mild  and  pacific.  J “Now  I 
counsel,  admonish,  and  exhort  my  brethren 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  they 
go  through  the  world,  they  should  not 
quarrel  nor  contend  with  words,  nor  judge 
others,  but  that  they  should  be  meek, 
peaceful,  modest,  tractable,  and  humble, 
gently  speaking  to  all  as  is  right.”  They 
were  to  have  a pacific  heart  towards  those 
who  disturbed  their  peace,  towards  those 
who  hated  peace.  Of  the  pacific,  who  say 
with  our  modem  writers  of  the  Anglican 
school,  that  “ in  times  of  peace,  with  peace- 
ful men,  no  temper  of  mind  should  be 
more  encouraged  than  that  which  seeks 
peace  with  all  men,”  the  monastic  teachers 
have  but  a poor  opinion.  “ Though  they 
render  good  for  good,  and  wish  to  injure 
no  one/’says  St.  Bernard,  “they  can  rarely 
obtain  salvation. ”§  The  standard  proposed 
to  monks  is,  that  of  two  other  classes  of 
the  peaceful — of  those  who  do  not  render 
evil  for  evil,  but  who  endure  wrongs  with 
patience,  and  of  those  who  render  good  for 
evil ; the  former,  as  he  says,  possessing 
their  souls,  and  the  latter,  not  only  pos- 
sessing their  own,  blit  winning  others.|| 
“No  severe  word  was  ever  to  escape  their 
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lips ; for  their  heart  was  to  be  at  rest  from 
all  enemies  to  its  peace.”*  Monks  were 
to  be  pacific  within  and  without  their 
walls,  towards  each  other,  and  towards  the 
rest  of  men.  “ Our  fasts,”  says  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor,  in  his  commentary  on  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustin,  “do  not  please  God  as 
much  as  our  concord.  ” “ There  is  nothing,” 
he  adds,  “ that  Satan  so  much  fears  as  the 
unity  of  charity : for  if  we  distribute  all 
that  we  possess  for  God’s  sake,  this  the 
devil  does  not  fear,  because  he  possesses 
nothing  ,*  if  we  fast,  this  he  does  not  fear, 
because  he  has  no  need  of  food;  if  we 
watch,  he  is  not  alarmed,  because  he  is 
sleepless ; but  if  we  are  joined  in  charity, 
then  he  greatly  fears,  because  then  we  hold 
fast  on  earth  what  he  disdained  to  preserve 
in  heaven.” 

Expressly  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
charity,  the  monks  of  Fulda,  we  read,  were 
divided  into  decads,  over  which  a dean 
presided.! 

Dom  Martene  remarks  what  severe 
penalties  were  decreed  in  the  ancient 
monastic  statutes,  as  in  those  of  Froidmont, 
against  all  disseminators  of  discord,  whose 
offence  was  a case  reserved  for  the  abbot.; 
A monk  of  St.  John-des-Vignes,  at  Soissons, 
having  calumniated  one  of  the  brethren, 
was  sentenced  to  keep  silence  for  a month, 
and  to  carry  the  holy  water,  like  a novice 
in  the  processions.§ 

In  the  year  1224,  a discord  arising  in 
the  convent  of  Monte  Sereno,  Tideric  the 
superior,  in  common  chapter,  in  holy  week, 
prescribed,  in  virtue  of  obedience,  that  if 
any  monk  retained  the  least  rancour  against 
another,  he  should  abstain  from  com- 
munion of  the  altar.||  The  chronicle  of 
the  Carthusians  relates  that  the  holy  prior, 
Henry  of  Louvain,  would  never  take  repose 
in  the  evening,  if  a contention  arose  be- 
tween any  of  the  brethren,  until  he  had 
restored  peace  and  tranquillity  .IF 

Over  the  door  of  the  Augustinian  monas- 
tery in  Freyburg,  I read  these  words: 
“Ecce  quam  bonum  et  quam  jucundum 
habitare  fratres  in  unum  !”  Such  was  the 
ideal  generally  realized  in  the  communities 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  pacific  character  of  monks  in  the 
interior  of  their  cloisters  is  displayed  in  a 
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| remarkable  maimer  on  all  occasions  of 
elections,  which  were  so  calculated  to  try 
its  sincerity . The  very  need  of  an  election 
arose  in  their  judgment  from  the  desire  of 
peace.  Witness  these  words  of  electors. 
“ It  is  certain  to  all  who  know  the  foundar 
tions  of  Catholic  purity  that  the  solidity 
of  the  whole  church  consists  in  peace  and 
the  sign  of  being  disciples  of  Christ,  in 
love.  For  our  Lord  says,  in  the  gospel, 
*My  peace  I leave  you',  my  peace  I give  to 
too  and  again,  ‘By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you 
hare  love  one  to  another  :’  therefore,  no 
one  is  a disciple  of  Christ  unless  he  is 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  love  and  of  peace ; 
but  this  seal  cannot  be  impressed  on  any 
unless  on  those  in  whom  is  unity  of  will; 
ind  that  unity  can  only  be  found  in  those 
who  submit  to  their  superior.  Therefore*, 
the  Author  of  peace  leaving  no  order  in 
the  church  without  a governing  prelate, 
has  clearly  taught  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  fragility  of  human  nature  be  re- 
duced to  unity  of  spirit  or  preserved  in 
peace.  Therefore,  we  poor  brethren,  in 
the  monastery  of  Celia  Bononi,  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Garerius  the  abbot,  have 
chosen  a certain  brother,  by  name  Ber- 
nard, to  preside  over  us.”* 

Stephen  Pasquier  is  struck  with  the 
provisions  for  the  liberty  of  elections  in 
monasteries  in  ancient  times : he  cites  from 
a charter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  abbey 
of  Tumuz,  in  the  Maconnois,  these  words  : 
“We  concede  to  the  same  congregation 
license  of  always  choosing  for  itself  ah 
abbot,  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Benedict,” 
and  this  sentence,  which  an  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  when  he  founded  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter,  obtained  from  Clovis  the  Second, 
“that  the  monks  should  have  power  of  elect- 
ing a superior  according  to  their  rule. ’’I 

Let  us  hear  Guibert  de  Nogent,  speaking 
of  the  desire  of  his  friends  to  promote  his 
own  election,  for  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
presses were  not  extraordinary  in  those 
times:  “It  afflicted  me  to  hear,  that  my 
relations  should  be  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  me  what  was  granted  to  others,  who 
bad  no  carnal  help,  but  merely  the  assis- 
tance of  God;  for  these  relations,  in  acting 
this,  were  providing  not  so  much  for  me 
is  for  themselves.  I was  delighted  at  being 
little : I had  altogether  a horror  for  a place 
of  power  and  the  shadow  of  a great  name 
in  the  world  ; then  first  I learned  what  it 
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was  to  have  the  intention  of  perpetual 
poverty.  What  shall  I say,  0 Lord,  how 
momentary  was  that  paradise  ! how  short 
that  quiet,  how  brief  the  sense  of  that 
sweetness ! Scarcely  had  a few  months 
passed  after  my  tasting  the  fruits  of  thy 
good  spirit,  when,  lo!  the  news  of  my 
election  to  be  abbot  of  St.  Mary  at  Nogent- 
sous-Coucy,  filled  me  with  dismay,  as  I 
judged  myself  the  worst  and  most  sordid 
of  men.  Alas ! the  little  progress  I had 
made  in  letters,  and  my  poor  skill  in 
teaching,  had,  it  seems,  rendered  my  elec- 
tors blind.  Good  God  ! what  would  they 
have  said  if  they  could  have  seen  my 
interior ! Thou  knowest,  O God,  who  by 
an  inscrutable  judgment  didst  ordain  that 
I,  however  impressed  with  a just  sense  of 
my  unworthiness,  should  be  set  over  men 
so  much  better  than  myself.  Whether  God 
was  willing  or  unwilling  in  the  affairs  of 
my  election  I know  not.  This  one  thing 
securely  I can  declare,  that  I owed  it  not  to 
the  attempts  made  by  any  of  my  relations. 
I was  known  to  none  of  the  electors,  nor 
did  I know  any  of  them.  From  not  know- 
ing .me  they  respected  me  the  more.  On 
my  arrival  they  concealed  nothing  from 
me,  but  with  such  a faithful  confession 
disclosed  all  their  interior  that  I,  who 
thought  I had  seen  monks  elsewhere  cer- 
tainly knew  of  none  comparable  to  these. 
Thou  knowest,  O God,  that  I write  not 
this  book  through  arrogance,  and  that  I 
would  confess  in  it  all  my  iniquities  if  I 
did  not  fear  lest  I should  deprave  the  mind 
of  many  who  would  be  filled  with  horror 
at  my  actions.  And  although  my  works 
are  corrupt  and  miserable,  as  far  as  re- 
gards myself,  yet  it  is  not  hidden  from 
thee  how  much  my  mind  was  bent  upon 
promoting  the  salvation  of  those  whom 
thou  didst  subject  to  me.  On  the  day  of 
my  installation  I preached  on  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  which  were  read  on  that 
Sunday  next  Christmas : 4 Apprehendet  vir 
fratrem  suum  domesticum  patris  sui : ves- 
timentum  tibi  est,  princeps  esto  noster, 
ruina  autem  haec  sub  manu  tua.  Et  re- 
spondebit  ille:  Non  sum  medicus,  et  in 
domo  mea  non  est  panis  neque  vestimen- 
tum:  nolite  constituere  me  principem. 
Ruit  enim,  Hierusalem,  et  Judas  concidit.’ 
From  which  words  I explained  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  care? — that  a ruler  must  be 
a domestic  well  instructed  in  the  church ; 
the  vestment  is  the  habit  of  beautiful  ex- 
terior works,  on  account  of  which  he  is 
made  a prince,  under  whom  the  ruin  of 
^bjects  cannot  take  place : but  he  replies, 
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'I  am  not  whom  you  suppose,  who  can 
cure  so  many  evils.  You  behold  the  ex- 
ternal vestment  which  yet  is  not  in  the 
house,  because  the  habit  of  the  mind  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  body.  There 
is  not  either  that  daily  bread  which  signi- 
fied spiritual  consolations,  or  that  confix 
mation  of  charity  in  the  interior  man 
without  which  no  one  can  rule  others  well : 
he  refuses,  therefore,  to  be  a prince,  for 
Jerusalem  fells ; that  is,  the  experience  of 
internal  peace  perishes,  and  Judas  also 
falls:  that  is,  the  confession  of  sins  fails 
through  despair,  after  the  loss  of  interior 
tranquillity,  which  is  the  last  of  all  evils, 
and,  therefore,  a just  cause  for  refusing  to 
be  a pastor.  ”♦ 

It  would  be  endless  to  cite  evidence  that 
merit,  without  contradiction  from  party  or 
local  prejudices,  was  the  only  thing  re- 
garded in  the  peaceful  elections  of  the 
cloister.  When  the  fame  of  St.  Aigulph’s 
piety  in  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  on  the 
Loire,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  the  monks 
of  Lerins  sent  a deputation  to  him  to  beg 
that  he  would  undertake  the  government 
of  their  abbey.  This  one  instance  may 
represent  them  all. 

With  a view  to  peace,  elections  were 
made  secretly,  so  that  the  names  of  those 
who  elected  were  not  known,  which  prac- 
tice we  find  afterwards  commanded  by  the 
holy  council  of  Trent,  f In  the  frequency  of 
the  unanimous  elections  of  men  of  superior 
merit,  is  remarkably  evinced  the  pacific 
character  of  such  proceedings.  Let  us  ob- 
serve instances.  In  1186,  when  the  abbot 
William  resigned  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis, 
the  prior  Huon  was  elected  to  succeed  him 
without  a dissentient  voice  or  the  least 
murmur. J On  the  abdication  of  Hartmot, 
Bernhard  was  elected  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
and  the  historian  of  that  monastery  says, 
“ All  together,  the  old  men  and  the  youths, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  Lord  grant- 
ing a unanimous  counsel,  with  one  voice 
chose  Bernhard  for  their  abbot.}”  In  1826, 
John  II.,  one  of  many  m the  same  monas- 
tery who  possessed  genius  of  the  first  order, 
was  elected  abbot  of  Einsiedlen  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  Again,  in  1421,  at  the 
general  chapter  of  the  Franciscan  order  in 
Forli,  where  there  were  present  about  8000 
brethren,  master  Angelo  of  Sienna,  a man 
excellent  in  science  and  in  preaching,  was 
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unanimously  elected  general.*  The  reli- 
gious orders  well  understood  the  obligation, 
of  which,  Pope  Alexander  III.  reminded 
the  Prsemonstratensians,  on  occasion  of  an 
election,  that  the  rule  for  all  was  Nihil  per 
contentionem  aut  inanem  gloriam.f  Not 
to  observe  the  great  calm  produced  on  these 
occasions  by  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  we  may  remark,  that  the  ele- 
ments  of  discord  had  been  extirpated  by 
deep  humility  and  a just  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  pre-eminence.  “ Brother 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  called  abbot,  which 
is  but  a little  thing.”  Men  that  could 
speak  thus  of  their  own  dignities  were  not 
likely  to  be  angry  competitors  for  them. 
The  priors  of  Camaldoli  always  style  them- 
selves “ the  monk  and  sinner. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  venerable 
Angelrann  was  to  be  elected  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Richarius — King  Robert 
himself  pressing  the  election,  the  holy  man 
judged  himself  unworthy,  and  preferred 
a post  of  humility  to  one  of  pre-emi- 
nence : so  he  left  the  monastery  pri- 
vately and  concealed  himself.  The  kmg, 
on  arriving  there,  was  told  that  the  holy 
man  had  withdrawn  secretly,  and  that  no 
one  knew  where  he  was.  The  king  ad- 
mired the  intention,  but  ordered  that  he 
should  be  sought  for  every  where  and 
brought  back  to  him.  The  soldiers  were 
sent  on  all  sides  in  quest  of  him : at  length, 
after  a long  search,  he  was  found  in  the 
wood  of  Olnodiol  in  a deep  solitude.} 

Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of  Yilliers,  in 
the  seventh  century,  brother  of  the  count  of 
Seyne,  and  at  first  a distinguished  knight, 
fled  from  the  abbatial  dignity,  but  was  at 
length  compelled  to  accept  it  He  grieved 
that  he  should  again  find  himself  invested 
with  liberties  which  he  bad  wished  to  re- 
nounce with  the  world.  After  many  labours 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  head  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  to  resign  his  office,  which  had 
always  kept  him  in  great  fear,  considering 
the  account  that  he  would  have  to  render 
of  his  administration.  “ This  man/*  said 
the  abbot,  “is  honoured  by  the  greatest 
princes,  beloved  through  all  the  country, 
most  dear  and  necessary  to  his  convent, 
and  yet  I cannot  any  longer  detain  him 
in  his  dignity;  so,  being  absolved,  he  re- 
turned to  the  embraces  of  Rachel,  wishing 
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there  to  lie  hidden  in  peace,  and  the 
' remnant  of  his  life  to  pass  in  the  service 
of  God,  fulfilling  the  cloistral  discipline."* 

A pacific  character  was  an  essential 
qualification  in  those  who  were  to  be 
elected.  Louis  of  Pahs,  commenting  the 
role  of  St.  Francis,  says,  “ The  electors  of 
guardians  ought  to  choose  good  religious 
man,  who  love  peace  for  themselves  and 
for  others,  who  know  how  to  bear  the  bad 
humour  of  their  subjects,  and  to  compas- 
sionate their  fragility.  The  electors  of 
provincials  ought  to  choose  men  who  are 
slow  to  believe  evil  of  others,  and  who  will 
see  with  their  own  eyes  before  they  con- 
demn— men  who  are  ready  to  hear  both 
sides;  who,  through  excess  of  zeal  and 
goodness,  will  not  believe  those,  who,  under 
colour  of  piety  and  great  excitement,  oome 
to  tell  them,  as  a secret,  the  faults  of 
others;  who  love  justice  and  mercy,  but 
mercy  still  more  than  justice."! 

The  terms  in  which  monastic  superiors 
announce  their  own  election  are  often  very 
affecting.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  their 
general  style  from  reading  the  epistle  of 
Pop  Urban  IV.  to  all  religious  commu- 
. aities,  announcing  his  own  election  to  the 
! primal  seat  That  letter,  one  might  be- 
lieve, had  been  written  by  an  angel,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  order 
that  pervades  it,  and  the  perspicuity  of  its 
view,  as  to  the  origin  of  rule  and  the  depth 
of  thought  which  it  discloses,  and  the  un- 
bending resolution  it  expresses  to  defend 
justice,  as  from  the  celestial  air  of  peace 
which  seems  to  emanate  from  each  humble, 
toting  word,  and  the  kind  of  musical  delight 
which  is  inspired  by  its  calm,  unpretending, 
sad  unearthly  eloquence. J When  Suger 
heaid  of  his  own  election  to  be  abbot  of 
St  Denis,  the  only  impression  he  evinced 
was  grief  for  the  deceased  abbot.  He  was 
w his  road  returning  from  Italy,  in  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  news  reached 
hhn.  “One  day,”  he  says,  “being  risen 
*wy  early  to  say  matins,  before  leaving  the 
hwtel  where  we  lodged,  I perceived,  after 
finishing  my  prayers,  that  it  was  still  too 
dark  to  set  out ; so  I threw  myself  dressed 
* I was  on  my  bed,  to  wait  till  day.  I 
fell  into  a doze  and  had  a dream,  imagining 
myself  to  be  in  a skiff  on  the  wide  ocean, 
at  the  mercy  of  raging  waves,  and  that  I 
prayed  God  to  deliver  me  and  conduct  me 

♦ Hist  Mon.  Villar.  ap.  Martene  Thee.  Anec. 

iii. 

♦ Louis  do  Park,  Exposit.  do  la  Rdgle  dee  F. 
*.  Miaous,  c.  8. 

♦ Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  ii.  p.  1252. 


safely  to  port.  I awoke,  and  finding  it 
daylight,  we  set  out;  but  on  the  road  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  my  dream,  and 
I felt  as  if  I were  really  threatened  with 
some  great  danger,  from  which  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  deliver  me;  but  I said 
not  a word  to  my  company.  After  some 
leagues  we  met  a servant  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Denis,  who  stopped  on  recognising  me, 
and  showed  great  anxiety  but  inability  to 
speak.  At  length,  he  informed  me  that,  on 
the  10th  of  the  month,  the  abbot,  Adam, 
had  died,  and  that  two  days  after,  the 
community  being  assembled,  had  elected 
me  abbot  by  unanimous  consent”  Suger 
burst  into  tears  through  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  the  holy  man,  who  had  received 
and  nourished  his  youth,  so  that  all  who 
stood  by  were  witnesses  how  he  loved  him. 

The  peacefulness  of  monastic  superiors 
appears  in  their  readiness  to  resign  rather 
than  disturb  concord.  Take  an  instance  re- 
lated by  William  of  Jumiege.  “A  pilgrim  on 
arriving  at  Cyprus,  enters  a certain  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  where  be  prostrates  himself 
in  prayer  before  the  altar,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  prayer  renders  up  his  soul  to  God. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  discover  that 
this  holy  pilgrim  was  the  venerable  Thierri, 
abbot  of  St.  Evroul,  who  had  abdicated  his 
dignity  in  consequence  of  difficulties  op- 
posed to  him,  and  who,  as  a child  of  peace, 
had  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  They 
buried  him  with  honours  in  their  Church.* 
The  abbot  of  St  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  in 
1217,  made  a visitation  of  the  monastery 
of  Vabre8,  and  in  the  account  which  he 
wrote  of  his  proceedings  there,  says,  “Since 
we  knew  that  a grievous  and  almost  im- 
placable discord  had  arisen  between  the 
abbot  and  the  brethren,  we  took  care  to 
admonish  the  former,  that  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  he  ought  voluntarily  to  abdicate ; 
and  he,  receiving  our  admonition,  humbly 
and  devoutly,  not  caring  for  temporal  hon- 
ours, but  with  Paul  desiring  to  be  anathema 
for  his  brethren,  willingly  yielded  up  the 
place.”!  In  the  last  book  we  had  occasion 
to  cite  many  instances  which  proved  how 
truly  pacific  was  the  conduct  of  religious 
men,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Monks,  in  general,  were  men  such  as  a 
modem  author  speaks  of,  ••  who  detested 
the  strife  of  tongues,  whom  all  noises  dis- 
composed.” The  Benedictine  hymn  for 
vespers,  each  Friday  of  the  year,  was  a 
supplication  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

♦ Lib.  vii  c.  26. 

! Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script.  Colt  i 
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“ Da  gaudiorum  premia, 

Da  gratiarum  munera. 

Dissolve  litis  'vincula, 

Adstringe  pacis  feed  era.” 

“ Although  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,” 
says  Pope  Alexander  III.,  “we  are  bound 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
yet  we  are  so  much  the  more  to  attend  to 
the  cause  of  monks,  as  it  is  less  proper  for 
them  to  engage  in  any  litigation.”*  Dis- 
putes respecting  property,  for  example, 
were  never  suffered  by  any  who  had  regard 
to  their  profession,  to  lead  them  aside  from 
the  paths  of  peace.  Let  us  again  hear  the 
ancient  writers,  who  describe  them  in- 
volved in  such  difficulties.  “Lord  Peter, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,”  says  Csesar  of  Heister- 
bach,  “had  but  one  eye:  he  was  a holy 
man  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  an  imita- 
tor of  the  apostle.  With  him  and  his 
brethren  a certain  knight  contended  con- 
cerning some  property : the  day  was  fixed 
for  their  meeting,  in  order  either  to  com- 
pose the  difference  or  to  go  before  the 
judge.  The  knight  came  with  his  friends, 
and  the  abbot  with  only  one  monk,  on  foot, 
like  himself,  simple  and  holy.  The  abbot 
being  a lover  of  peace  and  poverty,  and 
a despiser  of  transitory  goods,  spoke  thus 
to  the  knight  before  all: — ‘You  are  a 
Christian  man.  If  you  say  that  these 
goods,  about  which  there  is  this  conten- 
tion, are  yours  and  ought  to  be  yours,  I 
am  content  with  your  testimony.’  The 
knight  caring  more  for  the  goods  than  for 
truth,  answered,  ‘They  are,  indeed,  mine,’ 
‘ Then  let  them  be  yours,’  replied  the  abbot, 
‘I  will  not  claim  them  more.’  So  he  re- 
turned to  Clairvaux.  The  knight  went 
back  to  his  wife  as  a conqueror,  and  told 
her  all  that  had  passed;  but  she  being 
terrified  at  words  so  pure  and  simple,  said, 
‘You  have  dealt  treacherously  with  the 
holy  abbot  Divine  vengeance  will  punish 
us.  Unless  you  restore  these  goods,  you 
shall  have  no  more  of  my  company.’  The 
knight  was  struck  with  remorse ; so  he 
went  to  Clairvaux,  renounced  the  goods, 
and  begged  forgiveness.  That  blessed  man 
in  the  time  of  our  seniors,  visited  this 
cloister:  he  was  of  noble  blood,  being  re- 
lated to  Philip,  king  of  France,  who  was  $. 
great  lover  of  holy  simplicity. ”f  “Con- 
stantine, a monk,”  says  the  same  author, 
“related  to  me  that  when  he  was  studying 
at  Paris,  John,  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  who 
was  a German,  had  to  appeal  for  judgment 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  xi.  838. 

f 1 11  list.  Mirac.  Lib.  ri.  c.  2. 


in  an  allodial  cause  between  him  and  cer- 
tain great  nobles,  who  brought  with  them 
many  experienced  and  skilful  lawyers,  who 
pleaded  against  the  monks,  while  the  abbot 
sat  simply,  without  alleging  a word  in  re- 
ply, so  that  he  seemed  more  intent  on 
prayer  than  on  defending  his  cause ; which 
the  king  observing,  said,  ‘ Lord  abbot,  why 
do  you  say  nothing  ?’  To  whom  he  an- 
swered meekly  and  with  great  simplicity, 

‘ My  lord,  I know  not  what  to  say.’  The 
king  much  edified  then  said  to  him,  ‘Re- 
turn to  your  cloister,  and  I will  speak  for 
you.’  When  the  holy  man  had  withdrawn, 
the  king  said  to  the  knight,  ‘ I command 
you,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  my  grace,  to  give 
no  more  trouble  to  the  holy  abbot:’  and 
thus  the  complaints  of  the  monks  were 
finally  successful.”* 

Many  charts  exist  containing  the  cession 
of  rights  by  abbots  to  prelates  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  Thus,  in  1158,  Ubert,  abbot  of 
St.  Michael,  yields  the  church  of  St.  Chris- 
topher de  Colignola  to  Villano,  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  because  it  is  written,  “ Servos  Dei 
litigare  non  debere and  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  rectors  of  venerable  places  to  pro- 
vide rather  the  things  which  are  of  peace 
and  utility,  and  that  in  this  instance  the 
controversies  cannot  be  set  at  rest  without 
great  scandal  and  peril  to  souls,  and  there- 
fore, with  the  council  of  his  brethren,  he 
makes  over  all  his  rights.! 

In  the  annals  of  the  abbey  of  St  Crepin 
at  Soissons,  is  a singular  narrative  of  a 
trial  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  after 
much  pleading,  was  referred  by  the  droit 
forain  opposed  to  the  canon  law  to  the 
issue  of  a duel.  The  Abbot  Teulf,  who 
writes  the  account  in  a charter  of  the  year 
1135,  says,  “that  in  order  to  prevent  it 
he  and  the  brethren  decreed  to  settle  it  by 
compromise,  in  which  the  abbey  waved  its 
right  during  the  life  of  the  parties.”  The 
horror  and  disgust  with  which  every  in- 
stance of  a contrary  conduct  in  monks  was 
regarded  in  the  middle  ages,  might  alone 
sufficiently  prove  what  was  the  general  I 
practice.  A satirist  in  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  complaining  of  some  law 
proceedings  by  the  monks  of  Grandmont, 
produces  them  as  a legitimate  reason  for 
refusing  to  join  their  community. 

“ Ergo  quid  est,  quod  homo  qui  vivit  ut  Angelas 
intus, 

Pulsatur  totiens  exterior*  foro  ?” 


• Illust  Mirac.  Lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
f Murat.  Antiq.  It.  tom.  iii.  Excerpts  Archiv. 
Piaani. 
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Of  the  Carthusians,  on  the  contrary,  he 
sajB — 

“Ad  form  non  Teniimt  quo  litem  scite  resol  vant, 
Nec  populi  vanum  depopulantur  Ave;”* 

Terrible  is  the  letter  of  Peter  ofBlois, 
to  the  abbot  of  Marmoutier,  for  having 
cited  before  the  tribunals,  the  prior  of  St 
Cosma,  on  the  subject  of  certain  lands  and 
pastures,  which  he  claimed  for  his  monas- 
tery. “ If  you  would  attend  to  the  vow  of 
jour  profession,”  he  says  to  him,  44  you 
would  study  the  things  which  are  above, 
not  those  which  are  on  the  earth.  The 
servant  of  God  ought  not  to  litigate,  but 
should  rather  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
frauded. It  was  not  becoming  in  a man 
of  such  an  order,  whose  conversation  was 
thought  to  be  in  heaven,  to  litigate  for 
earth.  Far  be  it  from  a spiritual  man 
thus  to  affect  earth.  Of  you  it  is  written 
—0  ye  sons  of  men,  why  will  you  love 
vanity  and  seek  a lie?  For  a lie,  and 
transitory  is  the  possession  of  this  world^ 
I saw  you  lately  in  the  audience  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tours  litigating  for  these 
lands  and  pastures ; and  I grieve  that  I 
saw  you  so  forgetful  of  all  religion  and 
decorum  as  to  turn  all  to  abuse,  and  to 
become  a laughing-stock  to  all,  instead  of 
exhibiting  in  your  countenance  and  manner 
the  monastic  gravity.  You  threw  about 
jour  hands,  you  leaped  forward,  you  dis- 
torted your  whole  face,  insulting  the  poor 
prior  with  a proud  demeanour,  and  shout- 
ing out  with  a nautic  clamour.  But  He 
who  dwelleth  in  heaven,  and  beholds  the 
humble,  will  deliver  the  poor  from  the 
mighty.  So  in  hatred  of  your  dissolved 
and  most  troubled  state,  the  prior  was  that 
day  absolved.  Nevertheless,  there  remains 
you  a heavier  judgment,  and  a day 
more  to  be  suspected,  which  will  put  an 
rad  to  your  litigations,  which  to  the  scandal 
of  the  monastic  profession,  you  now  exercise 
in  eveiy  court.  For  that  readiness  of  a 
| litigious  and  injurious  tongue,  the  day  of 
, ^th  which  threatens  your  white  head  will 
1 demand  vengeance.  Your  flesh  is  congeal- 
i your  limbs  are  stiffening ; your  lungs 
| **  labouring ; your  lips  are  slavering ; 

; your  eyes  are  growing  dim ; your  face  is 
1 doming  pallid — so  in  a little  spot  of 
^‘rth  there  will  soon  be  dug  a grave  for  the 
snner;  and  a.  tomb  shall  be  his  house  for 

I ever,  until  shall  come  that  terrible  day 

* Sratentim'  Brunelli  de  Ordinibus  Relig.  ap. 

1 Martene,  Vet.  Scrint.  d. 


which  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.  Cease  then  from  things 
which  wound  consciences,  scandalize  the 
order,  and  destroy  souls.  They  who  litigate 
for  lands  or  pastures,  are  unworthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  land  of  the  living,  or  in  the 
place  of  pasture.”* 

To  the  eminently  pacific  character  of 
those  who  followed  the  monastic  profession 
in  ages  of  faith,  we  might  cite  innumerable 
direct  witnesses,  and  produce  also  ample 
testimony  from  the  tombs.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  characteristic  on  which  all  writers 
of  cloistral  biography  seem  to  lay  the 
greatest  stress.  So  Theodoric,  a monk  of 
St.  Ouen,  dedicating  a work  in  1000  to 
Nicholas,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  ad- 
dresses him  in  these  terms — 

44  Patri  sincero,  tranquilla  pace  sereno.”f 

What  multitudes  are  commemorated  in 
the  Neustria  Pia,  and  other  similar  works, 
as  having  been,  like  Reinaldus,  abbot  of 
Preaux,  “full  of  pacific  goodness.”*  In 
the  chronicle  of  the  Carthusians,  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  priors  Hugo,  Bernard, 
Riferius,  Gerard,  William,  Henry,  John, 
Francis,  Antony,  .and  many  others,  sums 
up  their  praise  by  saying,  44  in  all  whose 
breasts  peace  and  goodness  ever  reigned. ”§ 
In  like  manner,  it  is  chiefly  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  peace  that  we  find  them  com- 
memorated on  their  sepulchres.  Thus  on 
the  tomb  of  Nicolas  III.  abbot  of  St  Ouen, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  read — 

44  Abbas  pacificus,  humilis,  piua,  atque  pudicus, 
Justus,  magnificus,  fraternae  pads  amicus, 
Prudcus,  facundus,  patiens,  pacisque  secundus, 
Non  ea  quee  mundus  quaerens,  & crimine  mun- 
dus.”|| 

The  epitaph  of  Roger,  abbot  of  St.  Evroul, 
who  died  in  1 1 26,  ends  with  this  line — 

44  Pads  amator  erat,  rogo  nunc  in  pace  quiesc&t.”1T 

That  of  John  Inger,  prior  of  St.  Barbara, 
in  Normandy,  bears  this  testimony — 

44  jEmulus  hie  pads/4** 


On  the  tomb  of  Henry,  abbot  of  St. 
Laurence,  at  Liege,  who  died  in  1258,  and 


• Pet.  Bles.  Epist  cxvii 
t Neustria  Pia,  xxii. 


t Ibid.  511. 

§ Dorlanrli  Chronic.  Cart  iv.  26. 
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was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
were  these  lines — 

“ Abbas  Henricus  nigrorum  flos  monachonim, 
Largus,  paci ficus,  pnefutgens  lampade  morum, 
Justitiae  cultor,  Teniae  pater  et  pietatis.”* 

On  that  of  William  III.,  abbot  of  Bee,  we 
read — 

“Mitis,  munificus,  patiens,  et  pacis  amicus.”  f 

And,  on  that  of  Fardulf,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis — 

" Tranquil  lua,  placidus,  promtus  ad  omne  bonum.”J 

Thus  the  very  sepulchres  of  monks  were 
made  to  convey  a lesson,  enforcing  the 
peculiar  obligation  of  their  state  of  life  to 
be  placid,  tranquil,  merciful,  and  pacific. 
But  these  preliminary  observations,  though 
necessary,  seem  to  be  leading  us  back  to 
ground  which  detained  us  to  weariness  in 
the  last  book.  Presuming,  therefore,  that 


the  reader  is  already  prepared  to  admit  the 
justice  of  our  view,  in  regarding  monas- 
teries as  the  abo  les  of  men  so  eminently 
peaceful  as  to  render  a particular  examina- 
tion of  their  effects  indispensable  for  the 
completion  of  our  history,  let  us  proceed 
at  once  to  a new  and  magnificent  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  these  wonderful  institutions,  to 
the  pacific  excellence  of  which  all  that  was 
holy  and  illustrious  upon  earth,  in  days  of 
the  highest  intellectual  glory,  delighted  to 
bear  witness.  Our  object  is  not  to  give 
a scientific  exposition  of  their  history,  which 
can  be  found  in  other  sources;  but  to 
become  practically  familiar  with  the  effects 
which  resulted  from  them,  that  we  may  be 
able  henceforth  to  feel  ourselves  as  it  were 
personally  acquainted  both  with  the  places 
themselves,  and  with  the  men  who  in- 
habited them,  with  those  who  as  Dante 
says — 

41  Did  bare  the  feet,  and  in  pnranit  of  peace. 

So  heavenly  ran,  yet  deem'd  their  footing  slow.”* 


CHAPTER  II. 


HAT  was  monastic  life  in 
general  ? and  what  did  it 
imply?  It  was  simply  a 
Christian  life,  according  to 
the  precepts  and  counsels 
of  Christ,  accommodated 
to  peculiar  circumstances 
and  wants  which  are  incident  to  some  Chris- 
tians in  all  agesof  the  world,  and  under  every 
possible  variety  in  the  development  of  civili- 
zation. It  implied  also  the  fervour  and 
devotion  of  the  first  ages,  insomuch  that 
even  the  most  bitter  antagonists  admit,  that 
“in  the  bosom  of  monasteries  in  the  twelfth 
century  might  be  found  the  austerity  and 

* Hist.  Mon.  St.  L&ur.  Leodiens.  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script  iv. 

f Petri  Divenaia  de  Geatia  Abbat.  Becoesa.  ap. 
id.  vL  • ± Ap.  id.  vi. 


sincere  piety  of  the  primitive  church. 
That  community  of  goods,  for  instance, 
which  originally  characterized  the  whole 
Christian  society,  but  which  certainly  was 
not  intended  to  be  perpetual  in  a literal 
sense  universally,  was  observed  in  the 
monastic  orders,  without  leading  to  any 
injurious  results.  In  them  it  remained 
after  zeal  and  charity  had  grown  cold 
elsewhere,  and  also  after  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  realized  it  in  the 
ordinary  society.  Peter  the  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  accordingly  exclaims — 
“What  else  is  it  to  say,  Omnia  qu®  h&bes 
da  pauperibus,  et  veni  sequere  me,”  but 
“Become  a monk.”! 

• Par.  xi. 

t Capefigue,  Hist,  da  Phil.  Asgoste,  L 39. 
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I The  monastic  life,  therefore,  implied 
I poverty,  or  the  renouncement  of  personal 
I possessions:  and  in  explanation  of  their 
sentiments  on  this  head,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who,  to  the  uttermost,  were 
vowed  to  be  followers  of  their  divine  Mas- 
ter. Peter  of  Blois  remarks,  “that  few 
rich  men  die  who,  at  their  departure  from 
this  life,  do  not  wish  to  have  been  most 
! poor.***  There  were  in  truth  many  con- 
siderations  which  recommended  poverty  to 
the  monastic  legislators.  The  love  of 
poverty  of  the  Franciscans  seems  to  a 
French  historian  to  “have  been  an  effort 
to  escape  alive  from  the  conditions  of  this 
life,  from  the  servitude  of  matter,  to  con- 
quer and  anticipate  here  below  the  in- 
dependence of  a pure  spirit’ f “0  how 
greatly  is  honest  poverty  to  be  desired,” 
exclaims  Alanus  de  Insulis.  “To  many, 
riches  are  an  obstacle  to  acting  well. 
Poverty  is  ever  ready  and  secure.  If  you 
m*h  to  serve  God  you  must  be  either  poor 
or  like  the  poor.  Si  vis  servire  Deo,  aut 
pauper  sis  oportet,  aut  pauperi  similis.’J 
Even  in  the  ancient  world,  as  Cardan  re- 
marks, “all  professed  lovers  of  wisdom 
were  poor;  Plato  and  Aristotle  having  be- 
l come  rich  only  in  their  latter  years. ”§ 

But  to  return.  Writers  of  the  middle 
ages  show  “ that  the  monastic  was  truly 
an  apostolic  life.”||  And,  in  fact,  with- 
in the  monasteries  with  which  Europe 
| was  then  covered,  the  manners  of  the  pri- 
I mitife  church  were  perpetuated  under  the 
| peculiar  circumstances  above  spoken  of, 

| which  we  shall  presently  explain.  Hence, 

I Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
I reign  of  Henry  II.,  writing  to  the  Cister- 
cians, says : “ It  is  the  voice  of  all  men 
that  the  professors  of  the  Cistercian 
! order  keep  the  footsteps  of  apostolic  reli- 
j pon  in  moderation  of  food  and  raiment, 
in  watching,  in  confessions,  in  discipline, 
in  psalmody,  in  humility,  in  hospitality, 
obedience,  and  in  all  other  fruits  of  love. ’if 
As  for  the  external  distinctions  of  monks, 
their  habits,  hours,  and  modes  of  life, 
Fieuiy  shows  that  these  were  not  the  in- 
ventions of  caprice,  but  merely  the  remains 
of  ancient  manners,  preserved  through 
ages,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  bad  under- 
line a prodigious  change.  The  habit  was 

• Pet.  Bles.  Epist.  Ix. 
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! Rupert  i Abbot.  Tuitiensis  de  Vita  vere  Apos- 
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holy  from  the  prayers  of  the  church  and 
the  sanctity  of  those  who  wore  it.  A con- 
version of  the  heart  to  God  was,  therefore, 
the  primary  and  the  peculiar  want  of  some 
Christians,  the  secondary  cause  of  all 
religious  orders . existing.  “That  of  the 
Carthusians,”  says  De  Tracy,  “owes  its 
origin  to  a holy  conversation  between  St. 
Bruno  and  two  of  his  friends ; the  mouth 
of  the  just  was  thus  seen,  as  the  Scripture 
declares,  to  be  a source  of  life.”*  Monastic 
life  may  be  also  represented  as  a restoration 
of  the  primal  state  of  man,  with  the  sub- 
stitutions rendered  necessary  by  the  fall. 
So  in  the  chronicle  of  Fontanelle  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  is  thus  qualified,  “status  vit» 
innocentis  secundum  eximii  P.  Benedicti 
normam.”f  “A  convent  of  religious,”  says 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “a  congregation  of 
monks,  is  a paradise,  having  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  it,  yielding  shade  and 
fruit,  that  is,  Christ  giving  life.”t  But  it 
is  that  state  still  insecure  and  requiring 
defence.  Therefore,  St.  Bernard  says, 
“our  order  is  humility,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost:  our  order  is  silence, 
fasting,  prayer,  labour,  and  above  all,  to 
hold  the  more  excellent  way  which  is 
charity.”§  St.  Anselm  defines  it  in  still 
fewer  words,  saying,  “the  object  of  the 
monastic  discipline  is  purity  of  heart,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life.”||  “ But  were  not 
all  Christians,  whatever  be  their  state, 
called  to  perfection  ?”  as  Rosmene  says  in 
the  beginning  of  his  maxims,  “ and  might 
not  the  cloisters  have  sheltered  men  of 
very  different  intentions  ?”  Assuredly, 
would  have  been  the  answer  of  the  middle 
ages.  Therefore,  as  Antonio  de  Guevara 
says,  “a  perfect  man  makes  the  world  a 
monastery,  and  the  profane  man  makes  a 
monastery  the  world. Still  there  were 
reasons  why  there  should  be  monasteries, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  issue. 

The  church  had,  from  the  first,  some 
persons  who  aspired  to  follow  the  evangelic 
counsels,  and  who  were  styled  ascetics, 
from  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  men 
that  exercise  themselves.  Though  they 
lived  in  the  midst  of  men,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  more  austere  and 
regular  life,  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
monks.**  The  monastic  institute,  in  its 

• Vic  de  St.  Bruno. 
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regular  form,  is  traced  to  the  persecution 
under  Decius,  when  multitudes  fled  to 
the  mountains  and  woods,  and  were  so 
enamoured  with  their  peace  that  they  re- 
fused to  leave  them  when  the  persecution 
had  ceased.*  The  monastic  life  began  to 
be  called  a religious  life  from  the  word 
relegendo,  either  because  monks  continually 
read  again  the  things  relative  to  God  ; or, 
as  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Thomas  observe, 
“because  they  were  bound  together  by 
peculiar  ties  of  charity.”  For  at  least  two 
centuries  the  monks  were  not  ecclesiastics 
but  purely  laymen.  St.  Pachomius  sent 
none  of  his  monks  to  receive  holy  orders  ; 
and  his  monasteries  were  served  by  priests 
from  without.  As  Peter  of  Blois  observes, 
“ Paul,  Antony,  Apollonius,  Mutius,  Hila- 
rion,  Paphnutius,  both  the  Macarius’,  and 
Arsenius,  Benedict,  and  other  men  of 
blessed  memory,  were  nev^r  made  priests.”! 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  monastic 
institution  that  the  justice  of  many  of  the 
views  on  which  it  was  iounded  had  been 
recognised  and  enforced  by  sages  of  the 
ancient  world ; the  fact  is  certain.  Pytha- 
goras and  his  disciples  at  Crotona  led  a 
life  in  community,  and  were  styled  in  con- 
sequence Ccenobites.I  The  Pythagorean 
life  required  community  of  goods,  a novi- 
ciate, piety,  erudition,  silence,  abstinence 
from  flesh,  and  continence.?  Of  course, 
the  gulf  which  separates  all  heathen  from 
Christian  philosophy  is  ever  the  same ; 
but  still  the  former  very  often  laid  down 
principles  which  wanted  only  the  founda- 
tion of  the  latter  to  be  identical  with  the 
monastic  views.  Such  are  many  of  the 
precepts  of  Epictetus, ||  and  the  distinctions 
of  Cebes,  where  he  shows  how  many  philo- 
sophers, and  poets,  and  orators,  mistake 
the  false  for  the  true  discipline,  and  that 
the  two  guides  which  enable  men  to  attain 
to  the  rock  of  true  discipline  are  continence 
and  endurance,  two  sisters,  who  stand  on 
the  summit  and  encourage  those  who  at- 
tempt to  mount,  saying,  “Endure  but  a 
little  more  and  you  will  find  the  ascent 
easy  and  safe.”  His  description  of  the 
entrance  to  this  way  might  remind  one  of 
our  old  monastic  buildings.  “ Do  you  see 
that  little  door,  and  the  path  to  it  bearing 

i no  marks  of  having  been  trodden  by  many. 
That  is  the  gate.”  Plato,  with  this  reser- 
vation, is  also  thoroughly  monastic.  As 
when  he  says,  “ that  there  remains  but  a 

i * Joan.  Deroti  Institut.  Canonic.  Lib.  i.  tit.  ix. 
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small  number  of  men  consorting  with 
philosophy  in  a worthy  manner  : such  as 
either  magnanimous  by  nature  look  down 
upon  the  dignities  and  affairs  of  the  state 
as  beneath  them ; or  else  as  abandon  some 
other  art  which  they  had  learned,  but 
which  they  now  despise  in  comparison  with 
the  love  of  wisdom,  and  who  therefore  come 
to  it.”*  He  shows  that  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  shades  of  the  earth  are 
incapable  of  sustaining  celestial  light,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  those  whose  conver- 
sation is  in  heaven  by  their  holy  life  find 
the  knowledge  of  the  malice  of  this  world 
insupportable.  Most  remarkable,  indeed, 
is  the  similarity  between  the  spirit  of  the 
monastic  institute  and  that  ideal  and  defi- 
nition of  good  which  was  announced  by 
Cleanthes  in  the  lines  recorded  by  St 
Clement  of  Alexaria  : — 

T ayaBov  € parr  as  p'  oluv  cor’*  aicovt  &tj. 
Tfrayptvov,  SiKaiov,  ocrtov,  flat  fits, 

Kparovv  favrov,  xprjaipov,  icaXov,  &*ovt 
av<mjp6v , avQtKaaroVy  aici  truprptpov, 
a(f>ofiou,  SXvnop , XvcrircXcy,  avto&vvov, 
d>(f>t\ipop,  ei/apcoTov , dcr<fia\ts,  <f)Ckov, 
tpripop , opoXoyovptPOP — 
cvicXcts,  arv<t>ov , tnip cXek,  npaop,  <r<f>o&pk*t 
Xpovi(op€vovj  aptpnrop,  at  el  diaptpop. 
aptXtvBtpos  nas  dans  €is  5o£av  fiXtnci, 
a>f  &f)  nap  tKfivrjs  rtv£6p€Pos  juzXov  runk.f 

Abandoning,  however,  these  observations, 
let  us  inquire  from  Christian  monuments, 
respecting  the  views  and  motives  of  those 
who  founded  or  embraced  the  monastic 
order,  who  themselves  challenged  inquiry 
into  its  origin.  “For  as  no  one,”  says 
Salvian,  “does  any  thing  unless  for  the 
sake  of  safety  or  advantage,  so  we  under- 
take this  mode  of  life  because  we  think  it 
convenient,  reflecting  on  the  shortness  of 
present  and  the  duration  of  future  things, 
considering  how  little  are  the  first,  how- 
great  the  latter,  that  the  judgment  will  be 
tremendous,  and  the  life  with  God  and  His 
saints  most  blissful.”}  “We  consider,” 
says  another,  “ the  narrowness  of  the  jgate, 
the  numbers  who  perish,  the  dangers  of 
the  world,  of  its  idle  conversation,  of  its 
many  trials,  and  the  comparative  security 
of  renouncing  all  things  for  Christ.  We 
reflect  on  the  importance  of  associ  sting 
with  the  holy,  as  David  said,  ‘ Cura 
sancto  sanctus  eris,  et  cum  viro  innocente 
innocens  eris : cum  electo  electus  eris,  cum 
perverso  perverteris.’  ‘They  remarked,' 
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is  Cardinal  Bona  says,  ‘ that  the  abun" 
dance  of  cares  and  solicitudes  which  must 
belong  to  all  who  mix  much  with  the  world 
» an  obstacle  to  that  devout  contemplation 
in  which  they  wished  to  pass  their  lives ;’  ”* 
a remark  not  unnoticed  even  by  the  ancient 
poet,  saying, 

A!  fc  <f>pcvuv  rapaxal 
IIap€ir\ay(av  Jcai  aocpov.j 

The  Venerable  Bede  observes,  “that  a 
further  obstacle  was  furnished  by  much 
conversation  with  people  in  society. “Ex- 
perience proves,”  says  another,  “that  the 
soul,  dissipated  by  the  curiosity  of  secular 
things,  can  with  difficulty  recollect  itself 
and  return  to  the  meditation  of  heavenly 
things.!  The  reply  made  to  Charles  VII. 
of  France  might,  with  the  change  of  a word, 
eipress  that  of  monks  when  their  opinion 
was  asked  respecting  the  life  under  a 
standard  formally  opposed  to  theirs:  “One 
can't  lose  one’s  crown  with  more  gaiety.” 
Sl  Bonaventura  says,  “that  he  who  is 
loaded  with  temporal  things  cannot  readily 
follow  Christ ”||  Now  the  following  Him, 
whose  love  is  the  source  of  all  beatitude, 
was  the  most  important  of  all  occupations 
in  their  judgment  Their  strongest  con- 
viction is  thus  expressed  by  Dante  : 

" He  hath  in  sooth  good  cause  for  endless  grief, 
Who,  for  the  love  of  thing  that  lasteth  not, 
Despoils  himself  for  ever  of  that  love.”* 

They  renounced,  therefore,  the  former 
love,  and  in  the  cloister  sought  peace  from 
ill  concupiscence  ; for  to  their  state  almost 
ilone  we  may  truly  apply  the  poet’s  word, 

1 “ H»c  est 

j Vita solutorum  miaera  ambitione  gravique. 

Hence,  all  those  injunctions,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  rule  of  Fontevrauld : 

1 “A  seculi  actibus  se  facere  alienum,  nihil 
unori  Christ!  pr»ponere.”ft  Hence,  those 
i ^Qgratulations  of  St  Bernard,  “You  have 
done  well,  alienating  yourself  more  and 
»ore  horn  the  acts  of  this  world,  which  is 
P®*and  spotless  religion.”!}  “The  first 
Special  cause  of  all  monastic  life,”  says  a 
fIiterof  the  fifth  century,  “is  the  desire 
to  tioid  the  occasions  of  sin,  to  declare 
with  the  perverse  world,  and  to  be 
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delivered  from  the  danger  of  its  snares.”* 
In  effect,  by  their  triple  vow,  the  monks 
extracted  from  themselves  the  roots  of  all 
disorders  that  fill  the  world  with  discord, 
the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  the  concu- 
piscence of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
To  extirpate  these  was  to  uproot  the  germs 
of  war  and  misery  from  the  human  heart. 

Let  us  hear  the  reflections  of  Moehler 
on  the  ascetical  life  suggested  by  the  work 
of  St.  Athanasius  on  the  life  of  St.  An- 
thony : “ Continence,  and  an  indifference 
for  the  goods  and  pleasures  of  the  earth, 
sublime  gifts  of  some  souls,  and  in  their 
will,  the  power,  or  at  least,  an  ardent  de- 
sire, to  break  the  bonds  which  attach  us 
to  a world  that  passes,  have  been  the  first 
elements  of  the  monastic  life.  By  means 
of  divine  grace  the  spiritual  man  predomi- 
nates to  such  a degree  in  these  privileged 
souls,  and  they  are  drawn  with  such  force 
towards  things  unchangeable  and  holy, 
that  the  bonds  which  attach  them  to  the 
things  of  this  world  are  hardly  felt;  in 
them  the  spiritual  almost  entirely  eclipses 
the  animal  life.  Their  life  is  hidden  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  God.  The  expression  is 
not  exact  when  we  say  that  men  have 
formed  the  resolution  to  disengage  them- 
selves by  degrees  from  the  bonds  which 
attach  them  to  things  temporal,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  freely  occupy  them- 
selves with  things  eternal.  If  they  do  not 
marry ; if  they  only  take  the  nourishment 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  ; if  they  hold 
themselves  at  a distance  from  the  pleasures 
and  vanities  of  the  world;  it  is  not  because 
they  have  recognised  beforehand  that  these 
are  good  means  to  raise  themselves  to  per- 
fection. Their  manner  of  life  is  less  the 
cause  than  the  consequence  of  the  perfec- 
tion which  shines  in  them.  They  do  not 
banish  terrestrial  thoughts  from  their  souls 
in  order  to  find  roopi  for  celestial  thoughts; 
but  all  place  being  already  occupied  by 
these,  it  is  impossible  for  the  former  to 
find  access.  Here  then  we  learn  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  first  monks  called 
the  ascetics.  They  did  not  invent  the 
spiritual  life  to  form  an  opposition  to  the 
wholly  sensual  life  of  the  majority.  The 
ascetics  were  distinguished  by  a profound 
knowledge  of  sacred  truths,  and  by  a great 
piety,  often  also  (in  consequence  of  the 
purity  and  strength  of  their  mind,  and  of 
their  elevation  above  the  external  influences 
which  trouble  and  obscure  the  intellectual 
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eye)  by  a just  appreciation  of  things  and 
by  a consummate  prudence ; in  fine,  some- 
times by  miraculous  gifts,  by  the  power  of 
healing  maladies  in  a supernatural  man- 
ner, of  dispelling  demons,  and  of  predict- 
ing the  future.  Now  man  is  naturally 
inclined  to  venerate  what  is  pure,  great, 
and  holy.  These  monks  were  then  re- 
garded as  the  friends  of  God,  and  the 
crowd  pressed  from  all  sides  to  approach 
them,  and  often  came  from  distant  countries. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  described  by  St. 
Athanasius  in  his  life  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  inhabitants  of  heaven  seemed  to  be 
descended  into  the  cells  of  the  mountains ; 
they  chanted,  they  cultivated  sciences, 
they  taught,  they  prayed,  they  rejoicad  in 
the  glory  to  come,  they  worked  to  do  good, 
and  they  adorned  their  lives  by  friendship 
and  concord.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a country 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
kingdom  of  piety  and  justice  ; to  injure  any 
one,  or  to  suffer  injury  from  any  one,  were  two 
things  equally  unknown.  A multitude  of 
monks  peopled  the  heights,  but  all  were 
only  of  one  soul,  and  desired  only  one 
thing — their  sanctification  and  their  salva- 
tion. Whoever  visited  these  cells  of  the 
ascetics  and  contemplated  their  lives  ought 
to  have  cried,  ‘How  lovely  are  thy  pavi- 
lions, 0 Jacob  ! and  thy  tents,  0 israel ! 
They  are  like  the  valleys  which  are  spread 
to  a distance,  like  the  gardens  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  like  the  tabernacles  raised  by 
Jehovah.’”* 

“ To  be  a philosopher,”  says  Cowley,  “is 
but  to  retire  from  the  world,  or  rather  to 
retire  from  the  world  as  it  is  man’s,  into 
the  world  as  it  is  God's.  ”f  The  monastic 
writers  say  no  more  than  this.  “Populus 
solus  habitabit  et  inter  gentes  non  reputa- 
bitur.”  “A  great  praise,  brethren,”  adds 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  after  citing  these 
words,  “when  the  people  dwell  alone,  and 
are  not  reputed  among  the  nations,  all  of 
whom  follow  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
the  gloiy  of  the  world.”!  “ There  is  the 
world,  of  which  God  is  the  Creator,”  sayt, 
Richard  of  St.  Victor ; “ mundus  per  ipsum 
factus  est:  and  there  is  the  world,  of  which 
God  is  the  Saviour;  sic  Deus  dilexit 
mundum,  ut  Filium  suum  unigenitum 
darct:  and  there  is  the  world,  of  which 
the  devil  is  the  prince,  of  which  we  read, 
nolite  diligere  mundum. ”§  It  was  of  this 
last  alone  that  the  monastic  life  implied 
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the  renouncement.  “ To  fly  from  Babylon, 
in  its  language,  as  in  that  of  the  prophets, 
meant  to  fly  from  the  city  of  this  world,  from 
the  society  of  wicked  men  and  angels.”* 
This  is  what  St.  Bernard  had  in  view  when 
he  cried,  “Fly  from  the  midst  of  Babylon; 
fly,  and  save  your  souls.”  All  the  rest  was 
only  for  greater  security;  “for  there  are 
risks,”  as  he  proceeds  to  say,  “ for  innocence 
in  delights,  for  humility  in  riches,  for 
piety  in  business,  for  truth  in  loquacity, 
for  charity  in  this  perverse  world. True 
the  monastic  life  implied  retreat,  even  from 
the  world  in  which  continued  many  of  the 
elect ; but  for  many  souls  this  was  neces- 
sary ; and  there  are  not  wanting  modern 
philosophers  who  have  acknowledged  that 
it  was.  “ Though  a wise  man,”  says  Cowley, 
“could  pass  never  so  securely  through  the 
great  roads  of  human  life,  yet  he  will  meet 
perpetually  with  so  many  objects  and  occa- 
sions of  grief,  shame,  anger,  hatred,  indig- 
nation, and  all  passions,  that  he  had  better 
strike  into  some  private  path,  nay,  go  so 
far,  if  he  could,  out  of  the  common  way, 
4ut  nec  facta  audiat  Pelopidarum.*  ”J  In 
the  monasteries,  more  than  in  the  farms 
of  Virgil,  men  were  delivered  from  behold- 
ing the  affairs  of  empire,  and  the  fall  of 
kingdoms  ; there  they  might  live  in  peace, 
neither  lamenting  their  wants,  nor  envying 
those  who  had  possessions  ; seeing  neither 
the  iron  laws,  nor  the  insane  forum,  nor 
the  decrees  of  senates.! 

Why  are  devout  Christians  to  be  despised 
for  expressing  desires  which  are  admired 
on  the  lips  of  Cowley  and  Virgil  ? The 
Catholic  philosophy  admitted  of  no  such 
inconsistency.  Cowper,  indeed,  even  in 
praising  retirement,  adds, 

“ Not  that  I mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce 

A superstitious  and  monastic  course." 

To  enforce  it  no  Catholic  pretended  ; 
but  in  what  the  distinction  consists  which 
renders  the  monastic  retirement  an  ex- 
ception, I believe  it  would  have  puzzled 
him  to  tell.  “ Beat®  aures  qua  ven&s 
divini  susurri  suscipiunt,  et  de  mundi 
hujus  susurrationibus  nihil  advertunt.”]| 
Such  was  the  monastic  principle.  “ Avert© 
oculos  meos  ne  videant  vanitatem.  Emitte 
lucem  tuam  et  veritatem  tuam.”  Such  was 
the  monastic  prayer,  and  “never  will  I 
cease  praying  thus,”  adds  Richard  of  St. 
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Victor,  “till  vanity  hath  passed  and  light 
hath  shone.”*  In  fine,  the  monastic  life 
was  a reducing  to  practice  the  mystery  of 
holy  Saturday ; it  was  the  life  hidden 
in  Jesus  Christ;  a perpetuation  of  the 
festival  instituted  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  read  on  that  great  day.  “Mortui 
enira  estis,  et  vita  vestra  abscondita  est 
cum  Christo  in  Deo.”  The  monastic 
silence,  that  profound,  tranquil  acquies- 
cence in  a life  of  abnegation  and  of  insen- 
sibility to  human  praise  or  blame,  saving 
charity,  was  a life  so  contrary  to  that  of 
the  world,  that  it  might  truly  be  compared 
to  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  grave.  But 
it  was  a true  life : “ Cell®  et  cceli  habitatio 
cognate  sunt,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “quod 
geritur  in  ccelis,  hoc  est  in  cellis.  Quidnam 
est  hoc?  Vacare  Deo,  frui  Deo.” 

The  monastic  life,  we  might  have  added, 
implied  celibacy ; which  as  a French  Domi- 
nican observes,  was  not  the  invention  of 
monks;  it  existed  before  there  were  monks, 
and  they  only  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
virtue : but  having  in  a former  book  ex- 
plained the  sentiments  of  men  in  ages  of 
faith,  with  respect  to  that  discipline  in 


regard  to  the  clergy  at  large,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  our  dwelling  upon  it  here. 
John  Gerson,  in  his  discourse  upon  that 
state,  refutes  in  advance  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  in  latter  times;  and 
to  that  unanswerable  treatise  those  who  de- 
mand further  argument  may  be  referred.* 
St.  Chrysostom,  it  is  true,  had  already 
done  the  same,  when  he  examined  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  eternal  world  the 
happiest  and  most  successful  life  of  those 
who  were  not  called  to  observe  it  ;f  but 
further  citations  are  needless  in  this  place. 
“Not  vain  or  void  of  truth,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nard, “is  that  form  of  life.’*!  Within  the 
cloister  it  implied  days  passed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  truth,  and  of  ideal 
grandeur,  a converse  with  the  glories  and 
solemnities  of  universal  nature,  thoughts 
of  sages  and  heroes,  unmixed  with  minor 
things,  the  fieiy  consciousness  of  activity, 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  labour  was  of  obliga- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  what  could 
hardly  perhaps  elsewhere  be  united  with  it, 
cloudless  serenity  of  mind,  uninterrupted 
peace. 


CHAPTER  III. 


*FTER  solution  of  this 
first  inquiry,  we  shall  be 
asked  by  those  who  lack 
experience  to  direct  them, 
in  their  old  errors  blind, 
to  what  purpose  of  utility 
*rrod  the  monastic  orders?  For  many 
Ait  are  now  afflicted  with  distorted  vision, 
«re  persuaded  that  they  were  vain,  if  not 
pernicious  institutions,  following  the  so- 
phists, who.  lamenting  that  the  times  of 
heathen  philosophy  are  past,  say,  in  allusion 
to  die  Academy,  that  “ the  walks  which  a 
divine  genius  had  immortalized,  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  deceitful  as  well  as 
to  the  most  useless  of  men.”  And,  indeed, 

• Bic.  S.  Viet  Annot.  in.  Pa.  xxv. 


rightly  do  they  say  that  the  monks  were 
useless,  if  we  understand  and  use  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  by  the  sage  whose 
genius  they  extol,  who  said  that  the  true 
philosophers  are  useless  in  the  state,  add- 
ing, “but  it  is  not  through  their  fault  that 
they  are  useless,  since  it  is  through  that 
of  the  evil  men,  who  do  not  make  use  of 
them.”§  Although  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  present 
book,  to  understand  completely  the  use  of 
monasteries,  we  ought  not  to  proceed 
without  endeavouring  to  give  some  reply 
to  a question  that  is  sure  to  be  urged  firom 
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the  commencement ; for  which  purpose  let 
us  endeavour  to  discover  what  answer  would 
have  been  immediately  given  in  ages  of 
faith,  had  such  an  inquiry  been  made.  It 
is  recorded  in  monastic  history,  that  St. 
Bernard  coming  to  make  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  Villers,  in  Brabant,  and  looking 
down  from  the  mountain  upon  the  gorge  in 
which  it  was  to  stand,  said,  “In  this  place 
will  many  souls  be  saved.”  Such  was  the 
utility  which  he  expected  from  it.  Now 
this  was  the  chief  and  primary  use  of  monas- 
teries, according  to  the  judgment  of  men  in 
ages  of  faith.  In  them  many  souls  were 
saved ; placed  and  retained  in  harmony  with 
God  and  man,  in  that  divine  peace  from 
which  in  the  last  book  we  traced  all  earthly 
peace.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
these  words  of  St.  Bernard,  which  we  find 
usually  inscribed  on  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  Cistercian  abbeys,  “Bon urn  est  nos 
hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit  purius,  cadit  rarius, 
surgit  velocius,  incedit  cautius,  quiescit  se- 
curius,  moritur  felicius,  purgatur  ci  tins, 
praemiatur  copiosius.”  The  blessed  Olho 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  confessor  and  apostle  of 
Pomerania,  being  asked  familiarly  by  some 
in  1150,  why  he  founded  and  built  so  many 
monasteries,  replied,  citing  the  evangelical 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  who  con- 
veyed the  wounded  man  to  an  inn,  adding, 
" The  world  is  all  a place  of  exile,  and  as 
long  as  wo  live  in  this  world,  we  are  at  a 
distance  from  our  Lord.  Therefore,  we  need 
inns  and  stables.  Now  monasteries  and  cells 
are  inns  and  stables.  These  are  then  of 
great  utility  to  us  poor  wanderers;  and  if 
we  fall  among  robbers  and  are  stript  and 
wounded,  and  left  hall-dead,  certainly  we 
shall  find  by  experience  how  much  better  it 
is  to  be  near  an  inn,  than  at  a distance  from 
one;  for  when  sudden  destruction  comes 
upon  us,  how  can  we  be  carried  tu  a stable 
if  it  be  far  off?  So  it  is  much  better  that 
there  should  be  many  such  places  than 
few,  seeing  how  great  is  the  danger  and 
how  large  the  number  of  persons  exposed 
to  it ; and  now  especially  that  men  are  so 
multiplied  on  the  earth,  it  is  not  absurd 
that  monasteries  should  be  multiplied ; 
since  the  abundant  population  admits  of 
numbers  embracing  a chaste  life.  Finally, 
it  is  well  to  have  these  built,  that  in  all 
things  God  might  be  honoured  and  man 
assisted ; and  how  great  is  the  houonr  to 
God  and  the  utility  to  man,  which  daily 
result  from  monasteries?  The  spiritual  is 
even  greater  than  the  temporal  utility ; for 
there  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised. 


and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  1 
them.”* 

Not,  however,  to  press  men  with  avowals  | 
which  would  in  an  instant  render  evident 
the  inutility  of  our  attending  further  to  their 
objections,  let  us  descend  from  this  eleva- 
tion, and  eudeavour  to  show  by  obvious 
reasons,  drawn  from  principles  which  all 
will  admit,  why  such  important  results  fol- 
lowed from  the  institution  of  the  monastic 
orders. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  advantages 
of  a life  in  community,  as  set  forth  by  St. 
Basil,  in  his  great  rules,  are  great  and  in- 
contestable. That  life,  one  of  “ the  rights  of 
man,”  as  well  as  a want  incident  to  humanity, 
corresponds  with  an  intimate  sentiment  of 
our  nature,  which  shrinks  from  the  sad  issue 
described  by  a great  modern  writer,  where 
he  says,  that  to  advance  towards  the  grave, 
growing  each  day  jnore  and  more  isolated,  j 
is  the  lot  of  man.  As  doubtless  it  is  in  the 
present  age,  when  the  passion  of  individ uality  J 
devours  the  human  heart.  How  different  j 
is  it  from  that  life  in  a monastery,  so  beauli-  1 
fully  described  by  St.  Basil ! The  Stagyrite  j 
remarked  the  want  which  human  nature  felt 
for  such  association.  “Men,”  he  says, 
“love  to  do  things  in  company  with  others. 
They  love  to  take  exercise  together,  and  to 
philosophize  together ; and  it  is  with  friends  j 
that  they  wish  to  pass  their  days.”+  I 

“Those  men,”  says  Plato,  “who  are  of  ' 
the  best  natures,  devote  themselves  to  con- 
tinence and  friendship,  conversing  with  men 
only,  and  living  without  marriage,  but  being  ; 
susceptible  of  the  most  firm  and  indissoluble 
affection  for  such  as  are  of  a like  nature, 
from  whom  they  wish  never  to  be  separated  ! 
through  life,  though  they  are  never  able  to 
say  what  they  wish  to  happen  to  each  other, 
while  it  is  evident  that  their  souls  are  filled  i 
with  some  desire  which  they  are  not  able  to 
express,  and  that  they  divine  whet  is  de- 
sirable. And  if  Vulcan  should  come  to 
them  with  his  instruments,  and  say,  ‘ O men,  , 
what  is  it  that  you  wish  should  happen  to 
each  of  you  ?’  and  if  they  still  doubting,  he  j 
should  again  ask,  ‘Is  this  what  you  desire, 
that  you  should  be  united  for  ever,  and 
never  be  separated  from  each  other  ? for  if 
this  be  your  desire,  1 am  willing  to  unite  ! 
you,  not  only  as  long  as  you  live,  but  in 
such  a manner  that  you  shall  not  be  separated 
even  after  death,’  hearing  this,  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  seem  to  wish  for  nothing 
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else,  and  they  would  feel  that  this  was  what 
they  had  long  desired,  the  cause  being  in 
that  ancient  primal  nature  of  man  before  he 
was  isolated,  to  which  this  highest  love 
restores  them,  yielding  them  many  benefits 
for  the  present,  and  the  greatest  hopes  for 
the  future,  inspiring  them  with  piety,  and 
making  them  happy  and  blessed.”*  Now 
if  the  natural  reason  of  men  could  thus 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  a common  life, 
how  much  more  will  not  the  Christian  wisdom 
esteem  it ! for  as  an  English  author  says, 
“ it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  there  was 
never  any  philosophy,  religion,  and  other 
discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and  highly 
exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and 
depress  the  good  which  is  private  and  par- 
ticular, as  the  holy  faith.”  Hence  we  find 
that  associations  of  pious  men,  who  gave 
themselves  to  retreat  and  prayer,  arose  in 
the  first  days  of  the  church,  and  w ere  spread 
wherever  the  gospel  was  announced ; in 
allusion  to  which  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that 
whoever  bas  renounced  earthly  affections  or 
poisessions  for  the  discipline  of  Christ,  in 
order  to  advance  more  in  his  love,  on  that 
account  will  find  more  who  will  receive  him 
with  internal  affection,  and  rejoice  to  support 
him  with  their  substance.  The  angel  of 
the  school  pronounces  this  sentence,  “ Man 
to  act  well  wants  the  assistance  of  friends, 
m regard  to  works  both  of  the  active  and  of 
the  contemplative  life.”f  “In  a commu- 
nity,” says  Thomas  a Keinpis,  “ a man  lives 
more  securely ; and  if  sometimes  he  is 
troubled  by  one,  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
consoled  by  another.  There  he  is  excited 
to  good  by  example,  and  warned  from  evil. 
There  he  finds  persons  he  can  love ; the 
censure  oti  another  is  an  admonition  to 
himself:  there  each  one  guards  the  other. 
There  are  diverse  offices  and  one  spirit  of 
charity.  There  the  sound  visiting  the  sick 
rejoices  to  serve  Christ  in  so  doing ; there 
ooe  being  weary  of  attendance,  another 
; applies  his  place.  There  while  one  reads, 

' tnany  are  edified ; there  each  one  having 
I his  weekly  course,  they  all  aie  mutually 
'}  relieved.  There  a man  has  many  to  pray 
for  him,  and  at  his  last  moments  to  protect 
| hi®  against  the  devil ; there  he  has  as  many 
j klpmates  as  he  has  companions.  There 
1 happily  sleeps  in  the  Lord,  and  has  many 
; 'lessors  to  deliver  him  the  sooner  from 
pnrgatory  : there  after  death  he  leaves  heirs 
who  will  be  mindful  of  him  : (here  his  labour 
I *ud  good  conversation  will  not  he  forgotten, 
tat  will  profit  many  in  future  times  for  an 
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example.  There  he  participates  in  the  merits 
of  all : there  he  lives  for  a time  with  those 
with  whom  he  will  hereafter  rejoice  for  ever- 
lasting ages.”*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  thus 
describes  it,  “Here  all  are  soldiers  and 
guards;  no  one  is  idle,  no  one  useless. 
One  is  able  to  pray  for  you  to  God,  another 
to  console  you  when  sick,  another  to  wee])  and 
sympathise  with  you,  another  to  teach  you 
what  is  useful  to  salvation,  another  to  correct 
you  with  boldness,  another  to  consult  together 
with  you  like  a friend  ; and  all,  to  love  you 
truly,  without  guile,  without  hypocrisy, 
without  flattery.  O sweet  attendance  of 
friends,  O blessed  ministry  of  comforters,  O 
the  faithful  services  of  those  who  fear  only 
God,  O the  true  simplicity  which  is  incapable 
of  a falsehood,  O the  honourable  labour 
which  is  in  obedience  to  God,  to  please 
God!” 

The  conviction  of  men  in  ages  of  faith, 
that  the  interests  of  the  soul  required  them 
to  associate  with  devout  persons,  rested  upon 
solid  principles,  some  of  which  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  Socrates 
relates  in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  that  many 
of  his  disciples  who  made  great  progress  in 
wisdom  while  with  him,  had  not  continued 
to  retain  it  when  they  left  him.  This  was 
the  case  with  Aristides,  son  of  Lymmachus, 
who  confesses  it  in  these  remarkable  words, 
“ I say  the  truth,  though  it  may  seem  in- 
credible, but  what  I learned  from  you  was 
never  in  the  way  of  instruction,  but  merely 
by  being  with  you.  I seemed  to  advance 
from  being  in  the  same  house  with  you, 
though  I were  not  to  be  in  the  same  room, 
but  still  more  when  I was  also  in  the  s tme 
room  with  you,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  you 
while  speaking ; and  above  all,  when  I sat 
by  your  side  and  held  you ; hut  now,  since 
my  absence  on  the  naval  expedition,  all  this 
faculty  has  left  me  and  passed  away.”f 
Here  isa  beautiful  illustration  of  the  necessity 
to  which  so  many  of  the  ancient  sages  and 
poets  bear  witness,  as  when  Pindar  exclaims, 
“ But  may  it  happen  to  me  discoursing  to  be 
conversunt  with  the  good  ;”J  and  Maximus 
of  Tyre,  “nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the 
virtue  of  a man,  than  the  being  surrounded 
with  wickedness  and  ^schylus,  “ I mourn 
the  destiny  that  blends  the  just  with  the 
unhallowed.  Nothing  worse  in  whatever 
cause  than  impious  fellowship:  nothing  of 
good  is  reaped.  If  midst  a race,  iuhospitably 
bent  on  savage  deeds,  regardless  of  heaven, 
the  just  man  fix  his  seat,  the  impending 
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wrath  spares  not,  but  strikes  him  with  vin- 
dictive fury,  crushed  in  the  general  ruin.*’* 
Hence  the  wise  old  man  in  Plautus  addresses 
these  words  to  his  son  : 

“ Nolo  ego  cum  improbis  te  viris, 

Gnate  mi,  neque  in  via,  neque  in  foro  ullum  ser- 
monem  exsequi. 

Novi  ego  hoc  seculum,  moribus  quibus  sit.  Malus 
bonum  malum 

Esse  volt,  ut  sit  sui  similis:’** 

But  let  us  hear  the  old  Christians  speak. 
“Saul,  being  among  the  prophets,”  says 
Father  Diego  de  Stella,  “became  a prophet 
and  did  prophecy,  and  among  fools  he  became 
a fool.  St.  Peter,  being  among  the  apostles, 
confessed  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but 
afterwards  in  Caiaphas’s  house,  where  he  was 
with  the  wicked,  he  did  deny  him.  It 
seemeth  hereby  that  a great  alteration  was 
made  in  the  man  by  reason  of  the  company 
that  he  was  with.  If  thou  p attest  dead 
among  quick  burning  coals,  they  will  soon 
be  set  on  fire.  Draw  thou  near  unto  the 
burning  coals  which  be  the  virtues  of  good 
men,  lor  though  thou  be  never  so  much 
wasted  and  consumed  by  thine  own  evil  life, 
yet  good  men  with  their  virtues  will  revive 
and  quicken  thee  again.  St.  Thomas,  be- 
cause he  did  separate  himself  from  the  rest 
of  his  followers,  did  not  see  Christ  when  he 
rose  again;  and  when  he  joined  himself  in 
company  with  them  again,  our  Redeemer 
appeared  unto  him,  and  so,  of  an  unbelieving 
disciple,  was  made  a faithful  and  true  dis- 
ciple. It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  forsake  the 
company  of  them  that  fear  God.  The  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  Whitsunday  when 
the  disciples  were  gathered  together,  and  if 
thou  wilt  continue  among  good  men,  thou 
shalt  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  as  they  did.” J 

“He  who  adheres  to  a holy  man/*  says 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  “from  the  custom 
of  seeing  him,  and  of  speaking  with  him,  and 
from  the  example  of  his  works,  will  be  kin- 
dled with  a love  of  truth.”  “ Since  you  know 
that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen,”  says 
Pope  Adrian,  writing  to  St  Hildegard,  “join 
yourself  to  the  number  of  the  few  and  per- 
severe to  the  end  in  holy  conversation,  that  with 
your  sisters  you  may  come  to  those  joys  which 
‘eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the 
heart  of  man  conceived.”’  “As  in  the 
world,*’  says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “one 
draws  another  to  sin,  so  in  a religious  com- 
munity one  attracts  another  to  virtue.  ‘A 

• Sept.  cont.  Theb.  ♦ Trinum.  ii.  2. 

t On  the  Contempt  of  the  Would.  St  Omer, 
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brother  who  is  assisted  by  a brother/  says 
Solomon, ‘is  like  a fortified  city.’  Consider 
deeply  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  perils 
in  the  world,  and  act  for  your  soul  as  you 
would  in  case  of  a temporal  danger;  for 
what  you  have  to  fear  is  the  loss  of  the 
highest  aud  incommutable  good — the  eternal 
God — irrecoverable  and  everlasting  felicity." 
Now  this  was  one  of  the  advantages  fur- 
nished by  monastic  life.  “Holy  men,”  we 
read,  “attend  not  to  good  places,  but  to 
good  conversation  in  places.”  “ The  place 
of  the  just,”  says  St.  Gregory,  “is  a good 
conversation:  the  place  of  the  just  is  the 
Lord.”  Hence,  in  the  formula  of  the  promise 
made  by  strangers  on  applying  for  lecep-  ] 
tion  into  a monastery,  extracted  by  Ma- 
billon  from  a very  ancient  commentary  on 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Hildetnai,  we 
find  these  words — “Coming  from  distant 
provinces  to  this  monastery,  because  the 
conversation  of  the  brethren  of  this  place 
pleases  me;  and  because  my  conversation 
pleases  them  : therefore,  I promise  stability  j 
in  this  monastery,  and  by  this  writing  with 
mv  own  hand  pledge  myself  that  it  shall 
be  perpetual.”* 

If  we  refer  to  facts,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty to  find  the  verification  of  these  views. 
“In  all  ages,”  says  a modern  historian,  who 
is  not  Catholic,  “the  clergy  who  lead  a life 
separate  in  the  world  have  been  effected  by 
the  influence  of  the  passing  current;  while 
the  regular  or  monastic  clergy,  though  hear- 
ing the  storm  of  human  passions  roar  at  a 
distance,  escaped  its  fury,  and  pursued,  with- 
out any  important  revolution,  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way.”  And  in  another  history,  we  are 
told,  that  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
shown  the  evils  and  dangers  to  which  isolated 
priests  are  exposed.  Without  doubt,  such 
is  the  pui-port  of  historical  testimony.  The 
Saxon  chronicle,  in  reference  to  England  in 
the  year  1087,  says,  “So  it  was  in  thnse 
days  that  little  righteousness  was  in  this 
land  with  any  men  but  with  the  monks 
alone,  wherever  they  fared  well.”f  Stephen 
Pasq uicr  observes,  “that  the  monastic  insti- 
tute was  the  principal  instrument  by  which 
the  church  in  France  was  reformed  after  the 
great  disasters  under  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne.” J In  effect,  every  where  else  i t was 
the  same.  Michelet  goes  so  far  as  tc»  say, 

that  at  one  epoch  the  spiritual  genius  of 
the  Church  took  refuge  in  the  monks,  and 
that  the  monastic  state  was  an  asylum  for 

• Preefat.  in  IV.  See.  § 4 . 
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the  Church,  as  the  Church  had  been  for 
hnroan  society.”* 

Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  London, 
and  a secular,  supplicating  the  sovereign 
pontiff  to  convert  a certain  parish  church 
into  a Cistercian  convent,  on  account  of  the 
incorrigible  manners  of  the  secular  clergy 
of  the  place,  uses  this  strong  language: 
“Convert  this  stye  of  swine  into  a temple  of 
God;  and  let  this  den  of  shameless  sinners 
become  a dwelling  for  those  who  seek  the 
face  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  who  will  make 
it  a paradise  of  pleasure,  and  a sanctuary 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ”+ 

Toe  monastery  of  Lerins  alone  gave  to  the 
Chnich  twelve  archbishops,  twelve  bishops, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  martyrs.  Three 
of  the  greatest  popes,  St.  Gregory  VII., 
Urban  11.,  and  Pascal  II.,  came  from 
Clunv.  The  Church  of  God  venerates  no 
less  than  twenty-two  saints  who  were  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Benin,  at  St. 
Ouier  \ The  archbishops  of  Mayence  used 
almost  always  to  be  drawn  from  the  abbey 
of  Fulda.  § On  entering  the  court  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gregory,  on  the  Celian 
bill  at  Rome,  you  read  inscribed  the  names 
ol  the  great  and  holy  bishops  who  issued 
from  that  house  ; amongst  which,  are  those 
of  St.  Augustin,  St.  Laurentius,  St.  Petrus, 
St.  Hooorius.all  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
St.  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  St.  Justus, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  St.  Paulinus,  arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
the  monasteries  which  supplied  men  worthy 
of  the  episcopacy.  These  pontiffs  retained 
the  habit,  and  persevered  in  the  regular  life, 
M we  read  of  St.  Caesarius  of  Arles,  St. 
Germain  of  Paris,  St.  jElbert  of  York,  and 
others.  So  renowned  was  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor,  at  Paris,  for  its  discipline  and  science, 
that  many  French  bishops  sought  to  procure 
regular  canons  of  that  house  to  place  in 
their  cathedrals  in  the  room  of  seculars.  The 
English  Church  regarded  St.  Victor’s  as  the 
•eminary  of  her  bishops.  Seven  cardinals, 
two  archbishops,  six  bishops,  and  fifty-four 
d>boia,  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century 
came  from  that  monastery.  ||  How 
ttwnense  again  was  the  number  of  saints 
pren  to  the  Church  by  the  abbey  of  St. 

' Hiit  de  France,  i.  261. 
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Maximin,  at  Treves  P How  many  illus- 
trious men  by  the  monastery  of  Hirschau  ?* 
Melrose  abbey  gave  St.  Eata  to  the  see  of 
Lindisfarn,  St.  Edilwald  to  that  of  Durham, 
St.  Boisilus  to  that  of  Worcester,  and  Wal- 
len, the  uncle  of  king  Malcome,  to  that  of 
St.  Andrew,  who,  however,  refused  the  invi- 
tation, and  died  here  as  the  humble  disciple 
of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in 
U55.+ 

Abeillard  himself  pointed  out  the  reasons 
of  the  monastic  state  being  so  recommended, 
and  contrasted  the  danger  of  the  life  of  clerks 
in  the  world  with  the  security  of  the  monastic 
life.}  “Such  was  the  esteem  of  the  latter 
from  experience  of  its  utility,”  says  John 
Devotus  the  canonist,  “ that  to  canons  was 
prescribed  a life  in  community  under  a rule, 
Peter  Damian  in  Italy,  Ives  of  Chartres  in 
France,  and  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  in 
England,  adding  monastic  vows  to  the 
canonical  institute. ”§ 

By  the  institution  of  St.  Chrodegang, 
bishop  of  Metz,  in  760,  the  secular  clergy 
were  appointed  to  live  in  community  like 
monks.  Such,  however,  was  the  notoriety 
of  the  monastic  pre-eminence  in  regard  to 
religion,  that  in  many  dioceses  the  cathedrals 
were  served  by  monks.  In  Germany,  from 
the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  they  possessed  the 
cathedrals  of  Saltzburg,  Eisted,  Freybourg, 
Ratisbon,  Mayence,  and  two  others,  whence 
the  very  name  of  Munsters  was  derived. 
Nine  cathedrals  in  England  were  similarly 
served,  as  those  of  Canterbury  from  the  time 
of  king  Ethelbert  to  the  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  archbishop  being 
necessarily  a monk,  of  York,  Winchester, 
Sherbourae,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Liudisfam, 
Durham,  Ely,  and  Coventry.  In  France 
the  episcopal  church  of  Toul  was  served  by 
monks,  as  was,  in  Spain,  that  of  Toledo,  and 
some  others.  At  the  very  head  of  all  the 
churches,  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  itself, 
Benedictine  monks  of  Mount-Cassiuo  were 
established  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  II., 
after  the  slaughter  by  the  Lombards,  and 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  I II.,  Benedictines  having  served  the  . 
basilica  of  St.  Paul  from  an  early  age.||  The 
same  services  were  rendered  by  the  mendicant 
orders  in  later  times.  Sixty-six  cardinals, 
460  archbishops,  and  2,136  bishops  have 
worn  the  habit  of  St.  Dominick ; simple 
friars,  without  birth  or  fortune,  who  had 

• Trithem.  in  Chron.  Hiro. 
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been  chosen  only  through  regard  to  their 
virtue. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at 
Altorf,  I read  an  inscription,  which  stated, 
that  this  house  was  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  “ for  the  augmentation 
and  service  of  the  Catholic  religion.”  No 
happier  expression  could  have  been  selected. 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  styled  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall , “ Validissimum  stabilimentum  verse 
religionis  and  six  years  afterwards  he 
called  it,  “Illustre  monasterium  S.  Galli, 
validissimum  istud  propugnaculum  verse  Dei 
religiouis.”  When  by  persuasion  of  the 
good  and  great  king  James  of  Arragon, 
Barcelona  and  Saragossa  first  received  the 
two  holy  families  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  the  object  of  those  cities,  as  the 
Spanish  historian  says,  was  to  make  head 
against  the  two  great  evils  of  ignorance  aud 
avarice,  f 

It  is  a problem  yet  to  be  solved,  whether 
religion  can  long  continue  effective  and  in 
purity,  where  such  bulwarks  are  wanting. 
In  England,  it  was  thought  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  perma- 
nently restored,  and  that  every  thing  would 
be  well  again,  although  there  were  to  be  no 
more  monasteries.  The  oaths  of  the  nobility, 
(doubtless  all  honourable  men,  as  we  should 
now  style  them,)  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
kingdom  to  defend  that  faith,  were  not,  how- 
ever, found  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  such  stability.  But  to  proceed. 
The  utility  of  the  contemplative  and  interior 
life  being  recognised  in  ages  of  faith,  as  a ne- 
cessary consequence,  monasteries  were  known 
to  be  indispensable.  “How  necessary  it  is 
to  provide  for  the  quiet  of  monks,”  says  Pope 
Eugene  III.,  writing  to  Wibald,  abbot  of 
Corby,  “appears  from  what  was  done  by  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  when  He  defended  the 
cause  of  Maiy  against  Martha.  11  If  it  be 
true  in  general,”  as  St.  Bonaventura  remarks, 
“that  more  circumstances  are  required  for 
good  than  for  evil,”§  it  is  in  a particular 
manner  certain  with  regard  to  this  highest 
and  most  divine  virtue,  “ for,”  as  Richard  of 
St.  Victor  says,  “it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
grace  of  the  contemplative  life  escapes  from 
us  more  easily  than  that  of  the  active,  but 
it  is  repaired  with  much  more  difficulty.”!! 
While  then  all  those  who  would  seek  no 

• Breve,  1749. 
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other  worth  in  life,  but  the  inner  worth  of 
the  soundness  of  the  soul,  must  provide  such 
circumstances  as  will  enable  them,  at  least, 
within  their  minds  to  construct  a place  of 
peace,  those  who  aspire  to  the  highest  life 
must  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  con- 
duce to  security — that  they  may  uot,  like 
others,  be  subject  to  pass  alternately  from 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  or  from  a place  of 
peaco  and  quiet  to  one  of  confusion  and 
captivity.*  “For  the  world,”  says  Thomas 
k Kempis,  “ knows  so  many  modes  of  deceh 
and  wickedness,  it  contrives  so  many  in- 
ventions, and  has  so  many  quarrels,  that  nc 
ones  peace  can  be  safe,  no  one’s  faith  firm, 
nor  can  even  any  one  easily  be  innocem 
unless  he  separate  himself  from  the  crow< 
of  men  and  seek  Jesus  Christ,  to  hear  Hin 
teach  his  Gospel  in  desert  places.”  "There- 
fore,” addressing  novices  he  adds,  “ go  oui 
with  Abraham  from  your  country,  and  fron 
your  father's  house,  and  come  into  the  hoh 
land,  that  is,  into  the  monastic  life,  that  yot 
may  learn  discipline,  and  serve  the  Lon 
your  God  faithfully  all  the  days  of  yon 
life.”+  “How  can  any  one  retain  \U 
soundness  of  peace,”  exclaims  Sl  Augustin 
“who  is  fed  with  discords  and  contests  ?’j 
Therefore,  even  the  adversaries  of  monasti 
life  exclaim  with  Cowper,  “ O blessed  seclu 
sion  from  ajarring  world  ! Retreat  haspeace 
and  much  secures  the  mind  from  all  assault 
of  evil.”  Moreover,  monasteries  possessed 
in  & high  degree,  that  influence  of  place  whid 
was  not  unobserved  by  the  wise  men  of  so 
tiquity,  as  when  Cicero  says,  “tanta  vis  ad 
monition  is  inest  in  locis,  ut  non  sine  caw 
ex  his  memorise  ducta  sit  disciplina.l 
Hence,  even  occasional  visits  to  them  wet 
deemed  salutary : in  allusion  to  which  opinio] 
Michelet  exclaims,  “Why  should  we  ridicol 
these  candid  ages  which  believed  that  the 
could  fly  from  evil  by  changing  plae 
travel  from  sin  to  sanctity,  leave  Satan  wii 
the  dress  which  was  laid  aside  for  that  < 
the  pilgrim?  Is  it  not  something,"  l 
adds,  “ to  escape  from  the  influence  of  plact 
and  customs,  to  change  one’s  country,  I 
orientalize  one’s  self  to  a new  life  ? Is  the 
not  a bad  power  of  infatuation,  and  of  blim 
ness  in  some  places,  whether  it  be  tl 
Charmettes  of  Roasseau,  or  the  Feraey  < 
Voltaire  ? Let  us  not  wonder  if  our  ance 
tors  loved  pilgrimages,  and  attributed  t 
them  a virtue  of  regeneration.”|| 

“ Hence,  from  knowing  what  monasteii 

• Rich.  St.  Viet.  f Dialogue  Noritionu 
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famished/’  St  Bernard  says  to  those  who 
dwelt  within  them/  “ I beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  common  safety,  studiously  profit  by 
the  opportunity  given  to  you  of  working  out 
your  salvation.  Here  you  have  no  solici- 
tudes. You  have  no  need  of  thinking  about 
markets  or  secular  affairs,  or  even  about 
food  and  clothing.  Procul  a vobis,  magna 
quidem  ex  parte  diei  malitia  et  sollicitndo 
vits.  Sic  abscondit  vos  Deus  in  abscondito 
tabemaculi  sui.  Vacate  itaqne  dilectissimi, 
etvidete,  quoniam  ipse  est  Deus.”*  Thus 
was  supplied  by  monasteries,  what  the 
Stagyiite  admitted  was  necessary  to  the 
contemplative  life ; for  after  saying  .that 
"man  alone,  of  all  other  animals,  can  be 
happy,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  power  of 
contemplation ; and  that,  as  far  as  there  is 
contemplation,  there  is  also  happiness he 
adds,  “yet  there  will  be  something  external 
wanted ; for  nature  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  contemplation,  but  the  body  must  possess 
food  and  other  necessaries,  ”f  which  necessity 
the  monks  themselves  recognised,  for  “ the 
first  impediments  to  contemplation,”  says 
Sl  Bonaventura,  “ may  be  from  the  body, 
as  when  it  suffers  violent  hunger,  or  thirst, 
or  col<L”J  Monasteries  were  intended  to 
provide  this  external  supplement,  and,  con- 
sequently, by  enabling  men  to  adopt  the 
contemplative  life,  conferred  benefit  upon 
•n  immense  class  of  society.  For  how  many 
are  there  unfitted  for  any  other  life,  but 
that  congenial  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
retirement  and  prayer,  "and  who  feel,”  as 
Plato  says,  “ov  fiuorfo  3Wcas  iroioGm.”§  The 
multitude  is  composed  of  men  adroit  in 
speech,  and^  for  communion  with  the  world 
accomplished ; " but,”  as  the  poet  says — 

“Others  too 

There  are,  among  the  walks  of  lonely  life 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed ; 

Shy  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 

Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse. 
Their*  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power, 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy  !M 

What  an  asylum  do  monasteries  furnish 
to  young  men  of  this  character,  shrinking 
from  the  gaze  of  cold  worldly  wisdom,  " in- 
experienced in  its  calculations,  unsullied  by 
tarnish  of  its  vulgar  wants,  sick  of  its 
finalities,  and  anxious  to  cast  off  the  mean 
frictions  it  imposes,  which  bind  so  firmly 
their  number,  though  singly  so  con- 
temptible!” The  ancients  had  examples 

* Bern.  2.  f Ethic,  x.  8. 
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to  a certain  degree  analogous  to  what  might 
be  offered  here.  Nicias  was  not  made  for  a 
cruel  and  unjust  invader,  and  when  he 
undertook  the  office,  and  perished  after  such 
long  suffering,  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  lament  his  fate.  But  in  Christian  times 
we  find  instances  at  every  step.  In  the 
poem  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  when  Edward 
proposes  to  adopt  a certain  young  man  as 
his  page,  Bruce  interposes,  saying, 

“gay  Edward,  no, 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow 
Or  fill  thy  goblet, 

Or  bear  thy  message  light 

Thou  art  a patron  all  too  wild 

And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

Seest  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals, 

Keeps  lonely  couch  and  lonely  meals  ? 

Better  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augustin  to  share 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent-prayer, 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  through 
With  such  a reckless  guide  as  you." 

And  so  when  Bruce  with  this  page  were 
in  the  convent  of  his  royal  sister,  he  says  to 
her, 

“ He  is  a boy  of  gentle  strain. 

And  I have  proposed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Augustin  the  chaplain’s  cell, 

And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. 

Mind  not  his  tears:  I've  seen  them  flow 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 

’Tis  a kind  youth  but  fanciful, 

Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull. 

And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail. 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale." 

Age  too,  after  a laborious  life,  might  feel 
this  want  more  keenly  still,  as  when  Bour- 
daloue  begged  the  general  of  his  order  to 
permit  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  soli- 
tude ; and  souls  by  violeuce  converted,  and 
risen  above  the  waves  which  had  whelmed 
and  sunk  them  down,  would  need  the  same 
shelter ; for,  as  Dante  sings, 

“ It  may  not  be 

That  one,  who  looks  upon  that  light  can  turn 
To  other  object  willingly  his  view. 

For  all  the  good,  that  will  may  covet,  there 
Is  summ'd ; and  ail,  elsewhere  defective,  found 
Complete."* 

For  all  such  persons,  life  in  the  world 
would  have  been  unmingled  bitterness,  con- 
trasted with  what  Petrarch  writing  to  his 
brother  Gerard,  styles  "the  quiet  poverty, 
the  sweet  leisure,  the  united  fellowship,  and 
the  celestial  peace  of  the  cbister/'f 
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A great  English  philosopher  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  some  of  these  advan- 
tages, “ for  some/'  be  remarked,  “ have  little 
power  to  do  good,  and  have  likewise  little 
strength  to  resist  evil.  Many  are  weary  of 
their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and  are  willing 
to  eject  those  passions  which  have  long  busied 
them  in  vain;  and  many  are  dismissed  by 
age  and  diseases  from  the  more  laborious 
duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be  happily  sheltered,  the 
weary  may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may 
meditate.  Those  retreats  of  piayer  and 
contemplation  have  something  so  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that  perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  purpose  to  close 
bis  life  iu  pious  abstraction,  with  a few  asso- 
ciates serious  as  himself."* 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  men  who  embraced 
the  contemplative  life,  that  monasteries  were 
deemed  useful ; for  as  they  lived  not  for 
themselves  alone,  the  whole  world  it  was 
believed,  received  benefit  from  the  prayers 
and  worship  offered  up  within  them.  St. 
Augustin  in  many  places  remarks,  that  those 
who  aredevoted  to  the  contemplative  life,  con- 
duce not  a little  to  the  good  of  the  republic 
by  their  prayers,  and  many  felt  this  as  per- 
sonal to  themselves.  Thus  Ives  de  Chartres, 
writing  to  a monk,’  says,  " Remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  vestrse  enim  orationes  quanto 
quietiores,  tanto  saniores."f  When  John 
Francis  Picus  of  Mirandula  was  deprived  of 
his  territories.  Baptist,  the  Mantuan  Car- 
melite, having  written  to  him,  saying,  “ I 
have  heard  of  your  misfortune,  illustrious 
man,  and  to  speak  ingenuously  what  I feel, 
you  now  seem  to  me  greater  than  when  you 
reigned ; for  it  is  greater  to  prove  one’s 
self  worthy  of  a kingdom  than  to  be  a king; 
therefore,  I love  and  honour  you,  and  in  my 
prayers  am  always  with  you.  And  so  like- 
wise are  all  the  brethren  who  are  here  with 
me  in  Christ.  I deem  that  a wretched 
kingdom  which  would  deprive  one  of  the 
sweet  delights  of  study,  and  of  friends  united 
in  the  study  of  philosophy ; and  before  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  I would  prefer, 
Diocletian  like,  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
and  the  beauties  of  a garden.** — The  prince 
acknowledged  the  benefit  gratefully  in  these 
words : “ I can  no  more  believe  that  you  do 
not  assist  me  with  your  prayers,  than  that 
fire  does  not  burn  ; for  this  is  the  property 
of  you,  and  of  all  like  you,  who  more 
immediately  wait  on  Christ.  By  your 
assistance  I think  it  must  have  come  to 
pass,  that  the  weight  of  so  many  calamities 
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presses  me  so  much  more  lightly  than  I 
could  ever  have  hoped  or  expected.’** 

“ The  Carthusian  order,**  says  Petros 
Sutorus,  “ confers  advantage  on  the  republic 
by  its  prayers,  by  its  merits,  by  its  example, 
by  its  writings,  by  its  counsels,  and  by  its 
temporal  assistance.”*!  “The  Carthusian 
monks,**  he  adds,  “ use  daily  in  their  cells, 
ceitain  peculiar  prayers  for  all  kinds  of 
sorrows  and  necessities  that  belong  to  the 
human  race ; sedulously  they  reflect  on  all 
the  delusions  and  miseries  of  life,  ou  the 
pomps  of  prelates,  the  ambition  of  clerks, 
the  curiosity  of  students,  the  elation  of  the 
learned,  the  exactions  of  princes,  the  crafts 
of  the  litigious,  the  adulations  of  courtiers, 
the  pride  of  nobles,  the  violence  of  soldiers, 
the  corruptions  of  judges,  the  dishonesty  of 
merchants,  the  tribulations  of  the  married, 
the  avarice  of  the  rich,  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  the  pains  of  the  sick,  the  groans  of 
prisoners,  the  afflictions  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  oppressions  of  travellers,  the 
tribulations  of  the  just,  and  on  innumerable 
other  evils  for  which  they  incessantly  pray."  J 
Perhaps,  says  a modem  poet,  whose  words 
apply  to  monks,  although  he  thinks  not, 
the  self-approving  world,  that  scarce  deigns 
to  notice  him,  or  deems  him  but  a cypher 
in  the  works  of  God,  receives  advantage  of 
which  she  little  dreams,  from  his  noiseless 
hours.  Perhaps  she  owes  her  sunshine  and 
her  rain,  and  plenteous  harvest,  to  the 
prayers  he  makes,  when,  Isaac  like,  he 
meditates,  and  thinks  ou  her  who  thinks  not 
for  herself.  Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler 
in  concerns  of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the 
best,  if  author  of  no  mischief  and  some 
good,  he  seeks  his  proper  happiness  by 
means  that  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder 
thine.  Account  him  not  then  an  encura- 
bvance  on  the  state,  receiving  benefits  and 
rendering  none  ; for  by  his  prayers,  as  well 
as  by  his  fair  example  and  his  influence 
spent  in  soothing  sorrow,  quenching  strife, 
and  aiding  indigence,  he  serves  his  country 
and  recompenses  it  well  for  its  protection. 

" It  was,**  says  another  of  his  sect,  but 
lately  “ to  set  forth  the  pattern  of  a celestial 
life  upon  earth,  that  men  who  entered  deeply, 
far  more  deeply  than  ourselves,  into  the 
gloriousness  of  Christianity,  planted  through- 
out the  land,  and  resolved  to  perpetuate  for 
ever  communities  of  its  ministers,  whose  busi- 
ness and  profession  should  be  prayer.  They 
wished  to  reserve  some  spots,  where  man,  free 
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from  the  trammels  of  the  world,  might  live  in 
hi*  natural  state  of  constant  communion  with 
his  Maker.  They  knew  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  men's  sins  make 
the  very  heavens  as  it  were  of  brass,  that 
the  dews  of  God's  blessing  cannot  pass 
through  them ; and  they  kept  open,  in  the 
midst  of  each  nation,  some  accesses  to  God, 
some  of  these  golden  ladders  of  prayer  by 
which  men’s  hearts  ascend  to  Him,  and 
his  bounties  descend  upon  us.  They  heard 
with  an  ear  of  faith,  which  in  us  is  deaf  or 
lost,  the  songs  of  all  created  things  morning 
tnd  evening  rising  up  before  the  throne  of 
their  Creator,  and  they  thought  it  shame 
that  no  voice  should  join  them  from  men, 
his  own  chosen  children  ; and  they  kept  up 
their  communion  with  angels  and  past 
generations  of  saints,  and  the  host  of  spirits 
with  which  they  were  about  to  dwell,  by 
nailing  their  hymns  of  praise,  in  time,  in 
spirit,  in  the  very  words  themselves,  with 
the  praises  and  thanksgivings  of  a world 
above." 

In  regard  to  philosophy  and  literature,  it 
I would  be  long  to  describe  the  advantages  re- 
! suiting  from  the  monastic  institution,  which 
I provided  houses  in  cities  and  in  the  country, 
in  which  were  men  living  apart  from  the 
world  and  above  it.  “It  is  sinful,"  says 
Cardan,  who  however  always  takes  the  lowest 
ground  in  his  reflections,  “ to  think  men  in 
monastic  orders  unfortunate:  for  what  cala- 
mity can  it  be  to  serve  God,  to  apply  to 
letters  and  studies,  to  live  without  solicitude, 
to  have  so  many  excellent  companions, 
skilled  in  many  things,  and,  as  I may  say, 
knowing  the  secrets  of  all  mortals,  to  be 
safe  from  the  anger  of  princes,  from  the  im- 
probity of  magistrates,  from  the  injuries  of 
the  petulant,  to  travel  through  all  countries 
at  the  expeuse  of  others,  and  to  find  a house 
prepared  every  where  to  be  revered  by  all 
men  as  sacred,  to  be  delivered  from  all  per- 
turbations and  sins,  and  cares,  and  cupidi- 
ties? If  you  are  in  health  you  have  many 
companions  of  cheerfulness,  if  sick  you  see 
Qo  one  weeping,  but  many  encouraging  and 
consoling  you.”* 

Those  who  desire  to  reflect  on  the  more 
^ritual  benefits  arising  to  the  learned  men 
themselves,  who  enter  monasteries,  should 
read  the  first  epistle  of  Petrus  Delphinus, 
prior  of  the  Camaldolese,  to  Petrus  Dona- 
ts, relating  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  embrace  that  state ;+  and  to  discover  the 
importance  of  such  retreats,  in  regard  to 
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studies  and  to  society  in  general,  one  need 
only  cast  a glance  around  us  at  the  conse- 
quences of  abolishing  them,  at  what  Plato 
describes  as  dXXoc  avtipamio-Koi,  seeing  the 
place  of  philosophy  deserted  by  those  who 
should  cultivate  it,  and  jumping  into  it, 
which  is  the  sad  exhibition  now  presented 
here ; “ for  as  these  studies  are  still  the 
most  glorious,  men,”  as  he  says,  “of  im- 
perfect and  unfinished  natures,  desiie  to 
partake  of  them  ; though,  as  their  bodies 
are  degraded  by  their  labours,  so  their  souls, 
are  worn  down  and  reduced  to  dust,  as  it 
were,  by  their  mechanical  arts."*  Philoso- 
phy, comparing  the  foundations  of  our  age 
and  those  of  Catholic  times,  will,  therefore, 
use  words  like  those  of  Raurner,  who,  on 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Fountain’s  abbey,  ex- 
claimed, “How  miserable,  stunning,  and 
stupifying,  is  all  the  noise  of  your  ma- 
chinery compared  with  the  sanctus,  the 
gloria,  and  the  requiem  eternam,  which  still 
echo  from  every  stone  of  these  silent  ruins!" 
Not  to  return  to  Aristotle,  who  says,  that 
perfect  happiness  is  in  contemplation,  and 
that  men  are  happy  only  as  far  as  they  par- 
ticipate in  that  divine  life,f  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures declare,  that  retreat  and  leisure  are 
required  for  wisdom.  “Sapientiam  scribe 
in  tempore  ocii : et  qpi  minoratnr  in  actu 
ipse  percipiet  earn.”  After  citing  which 
words,  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny, 
demands,  how  can  any  one  write  things  per- 
taining to  wisdom  who  has  no  peaceful 
leisure,  and  whose  whole  life  is  one  per- 
turbed business.};  The  custom  of  troubles, 
as  Cicero  says,  deprives  the  gentlest  men 
of  mercy,  and  consequently  unfits  them  for 
the  human  studies — “Nam  cum  omnibus 
horis  aliquid  atrociter  fieri  videmus,  aut  audi- 
mus,  etiarn  qui  natura  mitissimi  sumus, 
assiduitate  molestiarum  sensum  omnem  hu- 
manitatis  ex  anirnis  amittimus."§  When 
all  the  clergy  being  exclusively  occupied 
with  affairs  of  men,  there  are  left  no  persons 
of  pacific  order,  with  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
gentle  studies  that  cast  such  a delicious  light 
of  ideal  beauty  upon  the  human  existence, 
when  there  are  no  priests  to  converse  with 
nature  in  the  woods,  or  to  draw  rich  men 
thither  for  a moment  who  might  there  be 
awakened  to  a sense  of  eternal  things ; when 
poetry,  and  all  works  of  imagination,  as  of 
wisdom,  become  the  domain  of  legists  or 
literary  slaves,  or  traders  in  writing,  or  proud, 
sullen,  spiteful,  disenchanted  senators,  who, 
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whatever  they  may  pretend,  are  disgusted 
at  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  at 
the  enjoyments  of  mind  and  of  sense,  men 
often  sworn  and  forsworn,  unfortunate 
beings,  who  have  no  longer  the  thoughts 
of  youth,  of  virtue,  or  of  freedom  ; whose 
hearts  are  withered ; whose  lives  are 
worn  out;  who  live  only  to  three  im- 
pressions, egotism,  cupidity,  and  pride,”* 
will  not  the  ruin  of  literature  follow,  and 
must  not  philosophy  mourn  the  suppression 
of  those  asylums  in  which  the  men  that 
were  to  introduce  her  to  the  world  were 
trained  up  from  their  youth  in  the  heroic 
love  of  God,  within  the  abodes  of  true 
peace  ? Cowper  says  of  the  men  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  first  nation  to  abolish 
monasteries,  “that  doing  good,  disinter- 
ested good,  is  not  their  trade.”  What 
becomes  of  philosophy  in  such  hands  ? It 
was  from  monasteries  that  came  forth  men 
whose  trade  was  doing  disinterested  good  ; 
and,  therefore,  circumspect  and  holy  men, 
who  sought  to  benefit  the  world,  have 
always  desired  their  propagation.  One  of 
the  three  things  which  Raymond  Lully  had 
at  heart,  before  laying  down  his  life  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  was  that  monasteries  might 
be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

With  respect  to  social  amelioration  in 
general,  the  use  of  monasteries  was  no  less 
evident  to  those  who  founded  them,  and  to 
all  who  had  experience  of  their  effects. 
The  testament  of  William  the  pious,  duke 
of  Acquitaine,  speaking  of  his  motives  for 
founding  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  in  910, 
will  prove  the  first  part  of  this  proposition ; 
for  after  saying  that  he  makes  this  foun- 
dation, in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
venerable  house  of  prayer,  faithfully  fre- 
quented with  vows  and  supplications,  with 
a heavenly  conversation  and  all  desire  and 
internal  ardour,  and  ceaseless  intreaties  to 
the  Lord,  he  adds,  “ We  prescribe  especially 
that  this  our  donation  may  be  for  a per- 
petual refuge  to  the  poor  who  leave  the 
world,  who  bring  away  nothing  with  them 
but  a good  will,  that  so  our  provision  may 
be  made  their  abundance.  We  desire  also, 
that  as  opportunity  and  power  may  be 
afforded,  there  may  be  from  this  time 
forth,  for  ever,  daily  exhibited  works  of 
mercy  to  all  the  poor,  to  strangers,  and  to 
travellers ; and  I conjure  all  secular  princes 
and  others,  by  God  and  by  the  saints,  and 
by  the  day  of  tremendous  judgment,  to 
refrain  from  invading  or  diminishing  the 
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substance  of  these  servants  of  God  ; and  I 
beseech  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
to  guard  this  house  from  evil  men  ; and  I 
invoke  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  upon 
whoever  shall  invalidate  this  testament, 
which  is  made  for  his  love  and  in  honour 
of  his  holy  servants.”*  The  latter  asser- 
tion is  verified  by  the  modems  themselves. 

“Here  is  a convent  of  twelve  persons,” 
says  a keen  observer  of  the  manners  of 
nations,  speaking  of  Spain,  “ the  four 
eldest  are  occupied  as  priests,  with  con- 
fession, preaching,  worship,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth ; two  others  have  charge  of 
the  church  of  the  house;  the  six  others 
go  out  to  beg  through  the  city  or  country, 
from  which  they  bring  home  wood,  wine, 
or  vegetables.  The  gifts  are  so  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  convent  that  every  day  these 
monks  nourish  abundantly  fifty  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I have  often  assisted  at 
these  distributions,  and  I have  never  seen 
the  superior  fail  to  ask  after  such  of  his 
guests  as  were  absent,  in  order  to  send  them 
provisions.  Such  is  the  source  of  this  pre- 
tended superstition  of  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  I conclude  by  asking,  is  it 
possible  that  twelve  men  could  be  better 
employed  for  the  good  and  security  of 
society?  Besides  the  material  advantage, 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  how  much  is  a 
village  ennobled  by  the  living  education 
afforded  by  monks  in  preaching,  confessing, 
catechizing,  and  encouraging  confraterni- 
ties, and  instructing  children.”! 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  ruin  of  such 
houses  was  lamented  by  the  people.  Speak- 
ing of  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teries in  England,  Weever  says,  “It  was 
a pitiful  thing  to  hear  the  lamentation 
that  the  people  in  the  country  made  for 
them ; for  there  was  great  hospitality  kept 
among  them.”J  The  loss  of  only  one  monas- 
tery— that  of  Oliva,  in  I860,  which  was 
burnt — is  recorded  by  the  northern  histo- 
rians as  a national  calamity,  equal  to  that 
of  the  pestilence  of  that  dreadful  year.§ 

Now  bear  the  testimony  of  one  who  loved 
them  not:  “Half  a league  from  Xeres/’ 
says  Bourgoign,  “ is  one  of  the  most  famous 
Carthusian  monasteries  in  Spain,  con- 
taining some  of  the  finest  paintings  of 
Zurbaran  and  Luc  Jordanus.  The  silent 
inhabitants  of  this  charming  asylum  make 
us  almost  pardon  their  opulence  and  pious 
indolence  by  their  tender  solicitude  for  the 
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two  most  interesting  ages  of  life;  they 
begin  the  education  of  thirty  poor  children 
of  the  neighbouring  town,  and  twelve  old 
men  past  working  come  to  finish  their  days 
peaceably  amongst  them . “The  mon  astic 

order,”  says  a modem  historian,  speaking 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  “be- 
came a blessing  to  the  nation ; not  only 
were  charity  exercised,  agriculture  extended, 
religion  and  morality  inculcated,  the  neigh- 
bourhood kept  in  peace,  but,  as  schools 
were  opened  in  every  diocese,  civilization 
was  rapidly  and  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  country. 

Travellers  at  the  present  day  are  struck 
with  the  useful  effects  of  a material  order 
produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a con- 
vent. “The  approaches  to  Huerta,”  says 
Bourgoign,  “on  the  road  from  Madrid  to 
Saragossa  are  an  exception  to  the  frightful 
i appearance  of  the  countiy ; for  this  village 
! belongs  to  a monastery  of  Benedictines, 

[ which  causes  to  reign  round  it  comfort, 
cultivation  and  shade;  striking  difference 
in  Spain  between  the  possessions  of  ecclesi- 
astics and  those  of  the  richest  lay  proprietors, 
which  is  explained  by  the  perpetual  resi- 
dence of  the  one  and  the  absence  of  the 
other.  Yet  these,  we  must  remember, 
were  the  least  advantages ; for  it  was  with 
a view  to  the  religious  benefit  resulting 
from  their  neighbourhood,  that  men,  in 
ages  of  faith,  desired  to  live  near  them. 
We  read  in  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins, 
j that  in  1580,  when  a convent  of  that  order 
I was  to  be  built  in  the  valley  of  Lagano,  the 
| surrounding  towns  contended  with  each 
| other  respecting  the  site  to  be  chosen,  for 
each  wished  that  it  might  be  built  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.”  Who  can  doubt,  but 
that  the  illustrious  men,  who,  like  Cosmo  de 
Medicis,  founded  or  rebuilt  abbeys,  were 
actuated  no  less  with  a view  to  utility  than 
to  a display  of  their  own  magnificence  ? 

1 Mabillon,  after  remarking  in  what  a reve- 
i rential  light  monks  were  regarded  by 
j|  Justinian  and  by  the  great  and  learned 
['  men  of  primitive  times,  continues  thus : 
t “ For  who  is  there  that  has  a just  sense  of 
' Christian  piety,  and  who  examines  the 
■i  thing  before  God,  but  must  esteem  those 
j men  very  useful  to  the  church,  who  en- 
i deavour  to  conform  assiduously  to  the  life 
! of  Christ;  who  celebrate  the  worship  of 
i God  with  all  the  devotion  of  which  they 
are  capable,  offering  their  body  and  soul 

• Tableau  de  I’Espagne,  iii. 
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as  a constant  sacrifice  of  praise ; who  retain 
the  ancient  vestiges  and  specimen  of  Chris- 
tian penitence  in  the  church ; who  opened 
public  schools  of  virtue ; who,  by  their 
labour,  transmitted  the  monuments  of 
ancient  writing  to  posterity;  who  gave 
example  to  clerks  to  institute  laudable 
societies;  who  erected  as  many  hospitals 
for  the  poor  as  monasteries,  in  which  the 
diseases  of  the  soul  were  cured  ; in  which 
baptismal  innocence  was  preserved  in- 
violate, or  restored  when  lost,  and  in  which 
the  wants  of  all  the  needy  were  supplied  ? 
Monasteries  are  hostels,  in  which  not  alone 
the  cloistral  flock,  but,  as  Leodegavius 
testifies,  the  whole  world  is  delivered  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  age.  Finally,  who 
can  say  that  they  were  useless  to  the  civil 
and  Christian  republic,  .who  covered  with 
towns  and  villages  so  many  provinces  be- 
fore uninhabited  and  desert,  adorned  them 
with  edifices,  enriched  them  with  letters, 
and  by  giving  episcopal  and  pastoral  in- 
stitutions, brought  so  many  millions  of 
pagans  to  the  faith  ?”*  A Pythagorean 
said  of  old,  “that  those  who  constituted 
mysteries  are  not  to  be  despised,  for  that 
these  admonish  men  secretly,  that  whoever 
shall  depart  to  Hades  unexpiated  and  un- 
initiated will  have  to  lie  immersed  in 
ordure,  but  whoever  goes  away  purged  and 
initiated  will  dwell  with  the  gods.’f  Now, 
we  may  affirm,  that  monasteries,  in  a most 
effectual  manner,  answered  this  great  end ; 
while,  as  Petrus  Sutorus  remarks,  “ the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  men  sufficiently  show  what 
verbal  preaching  can  do  in  this  age.”J 
“Seculars,”  says  this  author,  “who  per- 
ceive what  Carthusians  undertake  through 
desire  of  the  celestial  country,  are  led  to 
consider  that  the  entrance  to  heaven  is 
not  so  easy,  but  the  narrow  way.”§  Useful 
then  was  the  mere  remembrance  that  a 
monastery  was  near ; and  mark  now  the 
effects  of  substituting  lay  proprietors  for  the 
poor  of  Christ  that  were  in  Eievaulx,  Glas- 
tonbury, or  any  other  of  these  celebrated 
spots.  Shall  I call  old  philosophy,  and 
demand  what  she  thinks  of  the  change  ? 
Her  words  would  be,  “not  with  a life  than 
which  I can  conceive  nothing  more  foul, 
wretched,  or  contemptible,  will  I compare 
that  of  an  Anselm,  or  a Thomas  in  the 
cloister.  Who  that  has  ever  had  any 
commerce  with  the  muses,  that  is,  with 
humanity  and  with  learning,  would  not 

• Prefat.  in  IV.  Seen).  § 4. 
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rather  live  near  that  monk  than  this  lord  ? 
Come  now,  prepare  Scotus,  Bonaventure, 
Dominick,  Francis,  what  domains,  what 
palaces,  will  you  prefer  to  their  delights  ?" 
How  useful  is  it  to  see  pass  through  the 
streets  of  some  great  capital  one  wrapt  up 
in  sable  weeds,  which  of  themselves  pro- 
claim so  many  unutterable  things,  and 
above  all,  faith  ! Truly  I felt  it  so  in  that 
happy  Florence  where,  amidst  the  din  and 
pomp  of  the  gay  throng,  you  see  the  bare- 
footed friar,  or  the  solemn  hooded  man, 
conveying  by  their  sole  aspect  such  a 
solemn  lesson  to  the  rich,  and  such  sweet 
consolation  to  the  poor.  “ The  mere  sight 
of  one  of  these  monks,”  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  hermits  who 
came  into  Antioch,  “ could  reconcile  men 
to  the  calamities  of  this  world.  Who 
would  not  laugh  at  death  when  he  saw 
them  ?”  Ask  now  any  of  the  unhappy 
exiles  who  have  fled  from  the  persecution 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  what  is  it  of  which 
they  most  feel  the  want  in  London,  where, 
as  the  poet  says  of  his  countrymen, 

" we  grow  early  grey  but  never  wise,” 

they  will  tell  you,  as  I was  assured  by  one 
who  said  Valentia  was  his  home,  that  it  is 
of  monasteries.  That  is  the  want  of  wants : 
it  is  the  conversation  with  these  pious  re- 
cluses: it  is  the  peace  which  flows  from 
the  mere  sense  of  having  access  to  such 
men.  But  there  we  find  them  not.  So 
disconsolate  these  poor  exiles  pass  through 
the  long  streets  of  the  million-peopled  city, 
which  is  to  them  a fruitless  desert,  where, 
as  the  poet  says, 

“ each  one  seeks  his  mate,  yet  his  alone, 

Beloved  and  sought  and  mourned  of  none.” 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  use  of 
monasteries,  we  must  take  it  into  account 
the  interest  which  they  imparted  to  a 
whole  country,  counteracting,  by  their 
local  influence,  the  baneful  effects  of  that 
policy  of  Theseus  in  Attica,  which  men  in 
modem  times  cannot  even  boast  of  as  their 
own,  which  consists  in  centralizing  a nation, 
drawing  all  interest  to  one  spot,  and  making 
it  supreme.*  What  an  interest  is  given 
to  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  Toledo,  by  the 
monasteries  which  they  contain ! To  what 
a distance  around  does  the  Chartreuse  of 
Miraflores,  with  its  magnificent  sepulchres, 
shed  lustre ! It  was  thus  that,  in  ages  of 

* Thucyd.  ii.  15. 


faith,  the  attraction  and  the  charm  were 
diffused  every  where  by  means  of  these  in- 
stitutions ; for  the  monasteries  had  charms 
for  all ; the  traveller  might  well  love  their 
hospitable  gates,  the  poor  their  courts  for 
dispensing  charity,  the  antiquarian  their 
buildings,  the  scholar  their  libraries,  the 
artist  their  paintings,  and  the  saint  their 
churches.  Truly  it  was  well  for  all  mortals 
when  there  were  those  holy  mountains 
“where  were  heard  the  last  murmurs  of 
earth  and  the  first  sound  of  heaven." 
There  is  a poetic  influence  in  the  very  sen- 
tences which  record  their  existence,  as 
when  we  hear  of  the  Irish  monks  which  at 
the  first  sound  seems  as  if  to  dispel  from 
the  face  of  that  glorious  island  all  the 
cloud  of  low  prosaic  associations  with 
which  it  has  been  enveloped  by  the  men 
who  understand  not  its  destiny,  on  whose 
tongues  it  is  associated  with  no  other 
image  but  that  of  lord  lieutenants  and 
policemen.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  prac- 
tical results.  What  is  the  first  consequence 
of  a religious  order  being  received  into  a 
city?  Immediately  there  is  a structure 
discovered  with  a door  which  opens  to  all 
comers,  the  poor  man,  the  student,  the  re- 
tired officer,  all  the  unassisted  and  friend- 
less have  thenceforth  a point  of  union 
where  the  countless  sentiments  of  taste, 
connected  with  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
locality,  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  faith, 
to  destroy  sin  within  them,  and  to  set  up 
the  glorious  throne  of  Jesus.  Now  could 
a solitary  curate  confer  the  same  kind  of 
benefit  as  this?  Leibnitz,  avowing  his 
love  for  the  monastic  orders,  after  enume- 
rating the  services  which  they  render, 
adds,  “ whoever  is  ignorant  of  these  things, 
or  despises  them,  has  only  a narrow  and 
vulgar  idea  of  virtue,  and  stupidly  believes 
that  he  has  accomplished  all  his  obligations 
to  God  when  be  has  externally  discharged 
some  usual  practices  with  that  habitual 
coldness  which  is  never  accompanied  with 
any  zeal  or  ahy  sentiment.”  To  such 
censure  the  illustrious  men  in  Catholic 
times  were  seldom  obnoxious.  Petrarch 
speaks  of  his  own  happiness  in  living  near 
the  house  of  the  Carthusians,  where  he 
can  enter  at  all  times  as  if  one  of  the 
family.*  “I  and  Picus  of  Mirandula,” 
says  Marsilius  Ficinus,  “lately  walking  on 
the  Hills  of  Fiesole,  surveying  the  whole 
plain  of  Florence,  and  discoursing  about 
the  best  site  for  a house,  beholding  the 
place  where  the  wise  Leonard  Aretino,  and 
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Pandolphino,  and  Peter  Philippo,  had 
chosen  for  their  villas.  0 happy  P andolph, 
cried  Picus,  who,  leaving  public  affairs, 
inhabited  a sacred  house — I say  sacred,  for 
near  this  spot  is  a grove  surrounded  by 
twenty  houses  of  religious  orders.”*  44  The 
neighbourhood  of  a monastery  wins  me 
still,"  would  many  say  in  the  language  of 
the  poet,  “ I never  framed  a wish,  or  formed 
a plan,  that  flattered  me  with  hopes  of 
earthly  bliss,  but  there  I laid  the  scene.” 
Thus  useful  to  all,  we  may  remark,  in 
fine,  that  monasteries  conferred  benefits 
in  a more  especial  manner  on  a class  of 
men  suffering  from  .irremediable  wounds, 
who,  without  that  resource,  would  have 
been  temporally  and  probably  for  ever 
wretched.  44  The  suicide  of  the  middle 
ages,"  says  a late  editor  of  the  chronicles 
of  St  Denis,  44  was  to  enter  a monastery 
for  the  monk  was  not  like  ^Eolus,  who 
sends  Ulysses  away  from  his  shores  merely 
because  he  observes  him  to  be  most  mise- 
rable. 

“ *Epp  & vrf<rov  Odorrov,  cAryxiore  {<o6vt<ov‘ 

Ov  yap  poi  6* pis  tart  Kopi{*p*v  ovtf  airoirtpirtiv 
"A p&pa  r6r,  off  « Otouriv  atrt\6ijrcu  paxd- 

p€<T(TUr.n\ 

In  ages  of  faith,  when  men  vrere  thus 
prostrated  without  hope  of  recovery,  not 
srif-slaughter,  as  Mortimer  says,  nor  just 
death,  nor  war,  the  arbitrator  of  despair, 
the  kind  umpire  of  men’s  miseries,  nor 
the  flying  to  intentions  savage  wild,  more 
fierce  and  more  inexorable  far  than  empty 
tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea;  but  the  cowl, 
the  harbinger  of  peace,  with  sweet  enlarge- 
ment did  dismiss  them  hence.  Youth, 
indeed,  has  often  little  thought  for  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth,  and  the  world 
seems  made  for  its  enjoyment. 

“ Quand  j’efftois  jeune,  ains  qu'une  amour  nourelle 
Ne  se  fust  prise  en  ma  tendre  moelle, 

Je  rivois  bien  heureux  : 

Lore  je  vivois  amoureux  de  moy  mesme, 

Content  et  gay  sans  porter  face  blesme, 

Ny  let  larmes  A l’ceil. 

J’aTois  escrit  au  plus  haut  de  la  face, 

A?ecques  l’honneur,  ime  agreable  audace 
Pleine  d’un  franc  desir : 

A?ec  le  pied  marchoit  ma  fantaisie 
OA  je  volois,  sans  peur  ne  jalousie. 

Seigneur  de  mon  plaisir.” 

Thus  sings  Ronsard  of  his  youth,  but 
how  changed  was  he  when  he  sung  thus  ! 

I The  world  was  no  longer  the  same  for  him. 


What  is  its  society  to  those  who  have 
stained  the  childhood  of  their  joy,  or  who 
are  dragging  after  them  the  long  chain  of 
disappointed  hopes  ? 

“A  good  society,”  as  a French  author 
says,  44  provides  for  every  thing,  even  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  detach  themselves 
from  it  by  choice  or  by  necessity.”*  “Omnia 
duplicia,  unum  contra  unum,  et  non  fecit 
quicquam  deesse,”  says  the  holy  text.f  God 
provides  a contrary  thing  for  each,  that 
there  may  be  a remedy  for  it.  How  con- 
sistent then  was  it  with  the  order  of  divine 
Providence  that  there  should  be  for  those 
written  in  sour  misfortune’s  book,  to  whom 
the  world  is  not  a friend,  nor  the  world’s 
law,  a refuge  such  as  monasteries,  where 
they  may  exclaim  on  entering,  “Oh,  here 
will  I set  up  my  everlasting  rest,  and  shake 
the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  from  this 
world- wearied  flesh!”  For,  as  the  poet 
says,  44  The  beast  has  his  asylum  in  the 
rocks,  the  slave  at  the  altar ; a city  can 
appeal  to  another  city  to  defend  it;  for 
there  is  nothing  of  mortals  which  is  happy 
unto  the  end.”}  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, a great  French  philosopher  of  the 
present  day,  desiring  the  re-establishment 
of  the  religious  orders  in  France,  exclaims, 
44  Let  us  grant  to  virtue  that  right  of  asylum 
which  crime  had  formerly.  There  are 
always  upon  earth  men  who  are  fatigued 
with  life’s  journey,  and  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  some  day  or  other  he  will  not  be  of 
their  number.” 

Such  then,  in  brief,  were  some  few  of 
the  useful  ends  to  which  monasteries 
served  in  ages  of  faith ; and,  in  conclusion, 
are  we  to  be  told,  that  the  time  for  such 
institutions  to  be  valuable  is  for  ever  past, 
and  that  they  fulfilled  their  destiny  ? But 
as  St.  Gregory  says,  “Is  not  eternity  still 
at  stake,  and  can  there  be  then  too  great 
security  for  man?”  Because  the  world 
puts  on  new  attractions,  does  wisdom  re- 
quire her  children  to  be  less  and  less 
removed  from  it  ? Are  there  no  contem- 
plative souls  now  in  these  giddy  times, 
who  would  best  thrive  in  sanctified  retire- 
ment ? Does  the  human  heart  no  longer 
in  any  instances  require  association  with 
the  faithful  ? Are  all  men  now  fit  to  strug- 


gle against  the  stream  of  the  life  which 
is  at  enmity  with  God  ? And  when  St. 
Jerome  paints  the  charm  of  solitude,  the 
sadness  of  the  world  and  its  dangers,  is 
this  an  unintelligible  language  retailing 
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nothing  that  we  see  and  feel  ? Was  there 
ever  an  age  in  which  all  flesh  had  more 
corrupted  its  way,  when  the  friendship  of 
the  world  was  more  dangerous,  and  when 
it  was  more  expedient  for  many  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  it  ? Yet  there  are 
even  poets  now  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  age  of  monasteries  is  past,  as  if  they 
could  no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
But  this  is  a great  error ; for  were  one  of 
our  ruined  abbeys  to  be  rebuilt  and  peopled 
again  with  monks,  its  old  inhabitants,  after 
sheltering  only  the  owlet  and  the  bat  for 


full  three  hundred  years,  the  new  comers, 
on  the  first  day  of  opening  their  school, 
might  begin  with  the  formula,  Heri  dice- 
bamus.  It  would  seem  as  if  but  one 
dreary  night  had  intervened  since  they 
had  last  met  there.  There  would  be  no- 
thing to  retract,  nothing  to  change ; for 
the  monastic  life  springs  from  a source 
which  lies  deep  in  the  human  heart ; so 
that  such  institutions,  however  nations 
may  rage  and  contend  against  them,  can 
but  fulfil  their  destiny  with  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


,ISMISSING  now  the 
thoughts  of  men  at  vari- 
ance with  the  truth,  and 
thus  prepared  against 
gross  errors,  our  purpose 
may  be  resumed  with  un- 
guarded simplicity,  as  if 
we  talked  with  friends  who  understood 
us.  So  let  us  mount,  reader;  for  the 
way  is  long  and  much  uncouth  the  road, 
perhaps,  even  threatening  what  Achilles 
so  much  feared,  the  being  carried  away 
by  a mountain  torrent,  like  a shepherd 
lad  by  wintry  floods.  I have  read  in  the 
annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  how,  in  858, 
Abbo,  chamberlain  in  that  abbey,  perished 
in  a river  while  only  proceeding  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Hilleneshem.  The  stream, 
being  swollen  with  the  rains,  carried  away 
the  incautious  monk.*  Holy  hands,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  St.  William,  have  often 
contrived  a safe  passage  for  such  poor 
pilgrims  to  the  desert.  So  take  we  courage, 
for  one  will  is  in  us  both.  Let  some  guide 
lead  on  to  the  abbey ! we  enter,  at  all 
events,  on  unfrequented  ways.  Ah  ! how 
does  the  setting  forth  on  such  a quest  re- 
mind one  of  happy  wanderings  among  the 
vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ! for  amid 


■V 


such,  in  general,  were  monasteries  found.  I 
Is  there  a wild  solemn  desert,  or  a smiling  U 
beauteous  spot,  far  away  amidst  the  woods 
and  mountains,  which  would  have  spell- 
bound a Salvator  Rosa  or  a Claude  ? There 
we  are  almost  sure  to  find  the  peaceful 
abode  of  monks. 

Semper  enim  valles,  ailvestribus  undique  cinct&s 
Arboribus,  divus  Bernardus,  amacnaque  prata 
Et  fluvios;  juga  sed  Benedictus  amabat,  et  arces 
Coelo  surgentes  d qu&rum  vertice  latd 
Prospectus  petitur,  secessum  plebis  uterque  ; 
Sacrarum  scripturarum  stndiosua  uterque 
Musarum  et  Phoebi:  non  quern  colit  ethnica 
turba, 

Sed  quem  Christicol©  natum  de  virgine  credunt. 

St.  Basil,  indeed,  who  was  the  first  to 
establish  a regular  and  constant  discipline 
by  a general  institution  for  all  monks, 
ordered  that  monasteries  should  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities,  in  order  to  aflbrd 
assistance  to  men.  St.  Benedict,  who  in 
the  west  supplied  a similar  institution, 
from  the  same  motive  gave  monks  per- 
mission to  establish  their  houses  in  cities 
and  towns,  which  before  that  time  had 
been  interdicted  to  them.  The  council  of 
Trent  advised  that  monasteries,  especially 
of  women,  should,  wherever  it  was  poasi-  | 
ble,  be  transferred  to  towns  for  the  sake  Q 
of  many  advantages,  which  gave  rise,  as  in  I 
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Paris,  to  abbejB  in  the  heart  of  cities,  re- 
taining the  title  of  the  wood  in  which  they 
hai  before  been  situated.  But  still  innu- 
merable monasteries  continued  to  exist  in 
desert  places,  in  spots  where  every  thing 
seemed  to  call  the  soul  to  contemplation 
as  in  primitive  times,  in  the  deserts  of 
Pontus,  and  amidst  the  caves  of  Cappa- 
docia. For  after  the  apostles,  the  first 
monks  retired  to  vast  solitudes,  for  the 
sake  of  prayer  and  meditation,  observing 
certain  common  rules,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Philojud»us.  St.  Jerome  argues  from 
the  very  name  Monachus,  that  the  pro- 
fessor should  withdraw  from  the  common 
hannts  of  men ; and  St.  Chrysostom  reminds 
the  inhabitants  of  a great  city  that  they  are 
obliged  to  admire  often  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  the  holy  men  who  live  a solitary 
life  in  the  mountains  and  deserts,  where 
thej  are  far  from  all  worldly  cares : and 
in  discoursing  to  the  people  of  Antioch, 
he  calk  the  mountains  and  woods  the 
tabernacles  of  the  saints.*  Celebrated 
were  the  cloistral  communities  in  Egypt, 
at  Xitria,  on  the  mountain,  and  at  Cellia, 
in  the  desert  From  the  latter,  at  a day 
and  a nights  journey  father  into  the  wil- 
derness was  Seethe,  where  Macarius  lived, 
but  no  track  led  to  it  and  there  was  no 
water  all  the  way,  so  men  could  only  be 
guided  to  it  by  the  stars.! 

In  the  time  of  St  Jerome  the  coenobites 
had  succeeded  generally  to  the  hermits, 
living  in  companies  of  nine  together,  with 
a tenth  to  govern  each  community.  The 
zeal  for  building  these  little  asylums  was 
great  Dorotheus  the  Theban  used  to 
spend  whole  days  in  collecting  stones  from 
the  neighbouring  sea-shore,  with  which  he 
built  one  monastery  every  year  for  those 
who  could  not  build  for  themselves. J 

The  advice  of  Cowley,  “that  we  ought 
in  die  choice  of  a situation  to  regard,  above 
aD  things,  the  healthfulness  of  the  place 
for  the  mind  rather  than  for  the  body,” 
was  also  that  of  the  monastic  founders. 
The  oldest  monasteries  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  built  in  times  of  peace  and  security, 
were  mostly  placed  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on 
the  hanks  of  rivers,  and  in  places  easy  of 
•ecess.  These  monasteries,  as  Fauriel  ob- 
serves, became  focuses  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity : but  those  which  were  built  in  times 

confusion  and  terror,  during  the  invasion 

the  barbarians,  or  that  of  the  Arabs  in 

• Horn.  58,  59. 
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Aquitaine,  were  constructed  in  the  most 
hidden  gorges  of  mountains,  or  other  desert 
places,  where  they  became  the  kernel  of 
an  agricultural  population  in  places  that 
had  before  only  seen  wild  beasts.*  In 
general,  however,  under  all  circumstances, 
great  attention  was  shown  to  the  choice 
of  locality;  for  the  influences  of  nature 
were  known  to  be  the  chief  source  of  a 
feeling  which  is  closely  allied  to  piety : 
and  in  this  respect  the  monks  did  but 
follow  in  the  track  of  all  lovers  of  peace 
and  wisdom  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
Pythagoreans  retired  to  dwell  in  lonely 
desert  places  The  Platonicians  and  Stoics 
used  to  frequent  groves  and  porticos, 
that  being  admonished  by  the  gravity  and 
beauty  of  the  place,  they  might  think 
of  nothing  but  virtue.  When  Plato 
taught  his  disciples,  he  was  seated  not  in 
a busy  city,  or  a luxurious  cabinet,  but 
under  the  aerial  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  on  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
whence  you  have  that  superb  view  of  the 
mountains  of  Attica  and  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  sea— of  that  great  and  beautiful 
nature  which  can  of  itself,  without  the 
eloquence  of  words,  exalt  the  soul  towards 
its  Creator.!  When  Cicero  and  his  friends 
proposed  holding  a discourse  on  philosophy, 
they  repaired  to  the  groves  of  the  academy, 
“maxime  quod  is  locus  ah  omni  turha  id 
temporis  vacuus  esset.”i 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  men  had 
begun  to  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  gardens  of  Academus,  and  soon  after 
we  find  the  monks  in  such  beautiful  groves 
as  that  in  which  the  lessons  of  Plato  were 
imparted,  or  else  in  wild  and  solemn 
regions  still  farther  removed  from  the 
perturbations  of  men. 

“0  happy  desert!”  exclaims  St.  Basil, 
“refuge  of  those  whom  the  world  perse- 
cutes, and  whom  it  cannot  endure,  conso- 
lation of  the  afflicted,  rest  of  those  who  are 
weary  with  the  travail  and  misery  of  this 
life,  place  of  refreshment  and  of  peace 
against  the  ardour  of  passions,  of  safety  for 
the  body,  and  of  freedom  for  the  soul ! 
Thy  remembrance  shall  never  depart  from 
me  ! O Jacob,  how  rich  and  beautiful  are 
thy  tabernacles,  and  thy  tents,  0 Israel ! 
0 solitary  life,  holy,  angelic,  blessed  ! No 
tongue  can  express  the  sentiments  of  love 
which  I feel  for  thee!  no  voice  can  paint 
the  joy  with  which  thou  dost  fill  my 
heart !” 

• Hist,  de  la  G&ule  Mlrid.  iii.  484. 

f Michaud,  Correspondance  de  l’Orient 

t De  Finibus.  ▼. 
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“ It  was  in  the  solitude  of  Thabor,” 
remark  the  monastic  authors,  “that  Jesus 
Christ  was  transfigured;  it  was  in  the 
solitude  of  the  garden  that  He  prepared 
Himself  for  his  passion;  it  was  in  the 
desert  that  He  combatted  Satan  and  was 
served  by  angels ; it  was  in  solitude  that 
His  precursor  prepared  for  Him  the  paths 
of  justice  : it  was  from  the  solitude  of  para- 
dise that  Enoch  was  translated:  it  was  in  a 
solitude  that  Agar  beheld  the  angel ; it 
was  in  & solitude  that  Abraham  saw  the 
mysterious  representation  of  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  the  holy  Trinity ; it  was  in  a 
solitude  that  Jacob  had  the  vision  of 
angels;  it  was  in  a solitude  that  Moses 
saw  the  burning  bush,  and  that  he  received 
the  law.”*  “ If  we  search  the  Scriptures,” 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “we  find  that 
God  has  scarcely  ever  spoken  in  a crowd  ; 
but  whenever  He  wished  to  instruct  men, 
He  manifested  Himself  not  to  nations  or 
to  the  people,  but  to  some  few  individuals, 
separate  from  the  common  herd  of  men,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  or  on  plains, 
deserts,  and  mountains.’  ! Hence  Cardinal 
Bona  sings — 

“ O solitudo  mentibus 
Or&ntium  gratissima  1 
O vera  cordis  suavitas 
Ignota  vulgi  sensibus!” 

The  emperor  Lothaire  wrote  to  Raban 
Maur,  when  that  abbot  had  retired  to  a 
hermitage,  and  though  the  object  of  his 
letter  was  to  induce  him  to  visit  his  court, 
he  admits  the  wisdom  of  his  choice : for 
“the  rustic  solitude  of  mountains,”  he 
says,  “delights  the  interior  man  more  than 
the  regal  splendour  of  cities  ; for  there  no 
envy  deceives  the  tranquil  breast  with  a 
cheerful  aspect,  nor  language  adorned  with 
flattering  colours,  with  mutual  wickedness, 
fabricates  deception.”  For  how  many  in 
fact  must  it  have  been  relief  “to  quit  the 
busy  haunts  and  the  inquiring  looks  of 
men,andwalkin8olitude?”  Religion  in  the 
cloister  did  but  sanctify  the  peace  such 
mourners  sought,  permitting  each  still  to 
retain  his  predilection  and  to  say — 

“ This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  wood, 

I better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes.” 

She  knew,  in  fact,  that  a retreat  amidst 
the  lovely  or  the  solemn  scenes  in  which 

• Dosithle,  Vie  de  St  Jean  de  la  Croir. 
f De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  iv.  4. 


monasteries  were  placed,  can  often  appease  ■ 
the  bitter  unquietness  which  the  inter-  ' 
course  of  men  occasions  in  the  soul.  Origen 
says  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  “flying  the  I 
world,  he  went  into  the  desert,  where  the  ! 
air  was  purer,  and  heaven  more  open,  and 
God  more  familiar.”  “Whence,  O God, 
is  this  peace  which  flows  upon  me  ?”  ex- 
claims a French  poet,  describing  the  divine 
benediction  in  solitude,  “ whence  this  faith 
with  which  my  heart  overflows  ? Scarcely 
a few  days  have  elapsed,  and  it  seems  as 
if  an  age,  as  if  a world  had  passed,  as  if, 
separated  from  them  by  an  immense  abyss, 
a new  man  had  commenced  within  me. 
Ah,  it  is  because  I have  found  the  peace 
of  the  desert,  and  left  that  crowd  where  all 
peace  perishes  ! It  is  because  the  soul  of  i 
man  is  like  a limpid  wave,  whose  azure  is 
tarnished  by  every  breeze  that  ruffles  it, 
but  when  the  wind  dies  away,  the  surface 
resumes  again  its  smooth  placidity.”  Do 
you  not  perceive  in  effect,  companion,  wb&t 
a peaceful  influence  pervades  this  whole 
region  ? The  moment  we  enter  this  silent 
forest  of  sombre  pines,  we  seem  to  lose  all 
recollection  of  the  world  s discord,  and  to 
catch  distant  harmonies  frpm  the  very 
music  of  heaven ! 

“ 0 ever-pleasing  solitude,  ! 

Companion  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence,  now  be  mine,  I 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme  ; ; 

My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 

Waves  o’er  the  gloomy  stream ; I 

Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  grey 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs. 

And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose !”  • 

To  monks  the  wilderness  has  a myste- 
rious tongue.  “I  assure  you,  Father,^ 
says  Antonio  De  Guevara,  the  Franciscan, 
writing  from  Valladolid,  in  1535,  to  the 
abbot  of  Montserrat,  “ that  I never  found 
myself  amongst  the  great  rocks  and  craggy 
heights,  and  pathless  woods  of  Montserrat, 
without  determining  to  lead  a better  life 
in  future,  and  without  feeling  sorrow  for 
my  past  sins.  I never  passed  by  it  without  j 
going  to  confession,  and  celebrating  with 
tears,  and  passing  a night  in  watching, 
and  making  alms,  and  resolving  to  correct  ! 
my  life.  O,  would  to  God  that  I were  in 
this  country  what  I promised  to  be  in  that 
holy  place !” 

In  general  it  suffices  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  ancient  abbeys,  to  know  in  what 
sort  of  scenery  they  are  placed.  Campus 
amabilis,  as  CamaJdoli  is  called  in  the 
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bull  of  its  institution — Vallis  umbrosa,  that 
ralley  of  sweet  shades  to  which  St.  John 
Gualbert  retired  in  1038.  Monte  Sereno, 
Val-profonde,  Haute  Rive,  Beaulieu,  Foun- 
tains, Clairvaux,  Sept-Fontaines,  Clairlieu, 
Trois-Fontaines,  Fontfroid,  Bonne-Fon- 
taine,  Beaupre. — Such  are  the  sweet, 
harmonious  names  of  monasteries,  derived 
from  fountains,  rivers,  woods,  islets,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  high  cliffs,  and  caverns  hoar 
deep  in  the  shade  of  pines  ; names  which 
have  in  themselves  a power  to  charm  the 
ear,  like  those  of  the  Nereides  in  the  Iliad, 
which  recall  the  beautiful  translucid  things 
in  the  dim.  cool  grottos  of  the  ocean 
nymphs.*  The  Spanish  writers  cannot 
treat  upon  the  rivers  and  mountains  of 
Spain  without  mention  of  the  monasteries 
which  render  many  of  them  so  illustrious  ;f 
and,  indeed,  if  the  poetry  and  science  of 
the  ancients  could  associate  them  every 
where  with  occult  virtues,  it  was  easy  for 
the  minds  of  holy  men  to  fall  in  with  their 
beautiful  suggestion,  that  wherever  a spring 
rises  or  a river  flows,  sacrifices  should  be 
offered,  and  to  feel  a strong  desire  to  im- 
part to  them  the  true  holiness  of  sweet 
and  beneficent  religion.  Who  in  ages  of 
faith  could  write  a history  of  woods  and 
omit  mention  of  the  monks  and  hermits, 
or  describe  the  mountain  full  of  springs, 
furrtpa  (htpZvj  and  not  make  mention  of  the 
abbey  on  its  side  or  summit  ? The  foun- 
dations made  by  faith  obliged  old  authors 
thus  to  blend  with  geography  philosophy 
and  asceticism.  It  often  suffices  to  hear 
the  names  of  the  places  adjacent  to  monas- 
! teries,  to  know  the  savage  wildness  of  the 
locality,  at  least,  in  early  times,  when  not 
only  wolves  and  bears,  but  enormous  wild 
boars  wandering  in  bands  by  night  through 
I the  woods,  almost  as  dangerous,  made  high 
walls  necessary  for  the  enclosure.  Thus, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Gall  there  are  places  with  such  names  as 
these,  Wolfhalden,  Baernegg,  Baerenbach, 
Waldstatt,  Waldshausen.J  The  house 
diaries  of  the  abbeys  expressly  mention 
; the  visits  of  such  neighbours.  Thus,  in 
the  curious  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  we 
read  as  follows : “ This  year,  923,  on  the 
▼igil  of  St.  Vitus,  two  stags  came  of  their 
wn  accord  into  the  monastery,  of  whom 
one  was  taken  and  the  other  dismissed. 

( Hence  we  have  our  Porta  Cervorum.  This 
! year,  1131,  a wolf  was  caught  in  our 

• xriii. 
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orchard.  It  had  come  from  Sollingen.  In 
1140  our  huntsman  met  a bear  in  Sollin- 
gen holding  in  its  mouth  a naked  crying 
child.  Being  alone  he  could  not  kill  it. 
This  year,  1213,  on  the  feast  of  the  three 
kings,  while  matins  were  singing,  a dog- 
wolf  entered  the  church,  without  injuring 
any  one ; only  on  going  out  he  killed  a 
goose.  In  1275,  a she- wolf  with  her  whelps 
was  found  one  morning  very  early  in  the 
church  of  Boffezen,  near  the  altar,  the 
porter  not  having  shut  the  door.*'*  The 
venerable  father  who  showed  me  over  the 
hermits  convent  of  Camaldoli,  said,  “We 
keep  these  dogs  to  defend  us  against  the 
wolves  ; for,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep,  they  could  overleap  the  wall  of  our 
enclosure,  and  fall  upon  us  at  night,  as 
we  went  to  matins  in  the  church.  The 
cold,  indeed,  is  severe ; but  we  are  happy 
in  serving  God,  and  then  we  eryoy  the 
glorious  view  from  this  high  mountain. 
W e see  the  stars,  perhaps,  more  bright  at  that 
solemn  hour,  and  we  admire  the  works  of 
the  Creator.”  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  from  that  hill 
of  Scali,  on  which  St.  Romuald  saw  the 
angels.  The  hermit,  as  he  looks  down 
upon  the  vast  wild  tract  of  the  deeply 
channelled  and  yet  unvaried  Apennines, 
can  discern  beyond  them  the  plains  of 
Ravenna  and  the  line  of  the  Adriatic,  like 
a golden  thread  beneath  the  rising  sun ; 
while  on  his  left  the  Mediterranean  is  at 
times  discernible.  When  monasteries  were 
abandoned  after  being  plundered  and  de- 
molished by  barbarous  invaders,  the  wild 
beasts  soon  recovered  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  as  the  lawful  proprietors. 
Thus  after  the  death  of  the  only  monk 
who  remained  at  Ouches,  within  the  space 
of  50  years,  the  trees  having  grown  over  it 
and  choked  up  the  oratories  and  buildings, 
it  becatne  the  abode  of  ferocious  animals. 
After  that  interval  a certain  priest,  Restold, 
from  Beauvais,  being  admonished  in  a 
vision  to  seek  out  the  place  of  St.  Evroul, 
came  into  Neustria,  and  after  many  days 
being  at  Montfort,  discovered  the  ancient 
church,  by  means  of  certain  shepherds, 
who  were  led  to  follow  a strayed  bull  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  they  found 
the  old  walls  covered  with  moss  and  ivy, 
with  great  trees  growing  both  within  and 
without  the  ruins.  The  old  men  then 
agreed  that  this  had  been  the  retreat  of 
St.  Evroul.  So  Restold  came  and  fixed 
his  habitation  there  ; and  Guazon^^^^^ 
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fort,  a noble  knight,  who  had  piously  pro- 
posed to  restore  all  the  churches  and  abbeys 
that  had  been  ruined  in  the  times  of 
calamity,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  this 
abbey  of  Ouches;  the  workmen  making 
use  of  the  ancient  stones  which  they  found 
there  in  abundance,  along  with  the  tombs 
of  many  noble  person^;  for  kings  and 
bishops  had  been  laid  to  rest  there  in  the 
olden  time.*  So  also  when  the  Danes 
mounted  the  Seine,  in  851,  and  burnt  the 
abbey  of  Jumieges,  the  wild  animals  re- 
turned to  the  spot,  and  resorted  to  it  for 
thirty  years,  during  the  time  it  remained 
desolate.!  Sometimes  while  admiring  the 
sylvan  beauty  of  their  site,  the  visitors  to 
monastic  ruins  say,  with  an  intention  that 
savours  more  of  hate  than  love,  “The 
monks  knew  well  how  to  choose  their 
ground.”  But  not  to  observe  that  it  was 
their  labour  which  first  made  it  fruitful,  it 
is  certain  that  they  seldom  chose  what 
men  like  these  would  covet;  for  it  was 
either  pious  and  generous  laymen  who 
chose  it  for  them,  or  else  it  was  to  regions 
wild  and  desert,  often  marshy  and  covered 
with  wood,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  social 
haunts,  that  they  retired  to  build  their 
monasteries.  Such  was  the  savage  deso- 
lation of  the  island  of  Lerins,  and  so 
infected  was  it  with  poisonous  animals, 
that  St.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Arles,  who 
built  the  monastery  there  in  420,  was 
afterwards  induced  to  leave  it,  when  he 
built  a convent  near  the  summit  of  the 
Alps.  Though  notwithstanding  the  in- 
conveniences of  that  island,  it  became  dear 
to  monks,  and  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
abodes. 

Those  Lincoln  washes,  when  Ramsey 
Abbey  was  on  an  island,!  or  that  Romney 
Marsh,  where  the  Franciscans  had  a con- 
vent in  1264,§  though  now  the  reformed 
ministers  are  dispensed  from  residence  on 
it,  in  consideration  of  its  insalubrity,  would 
not,  assuredly,  have  been  chosen  by  our 
sagacious  speculators  for  their  abode.  We 
should  find  to  such  men  no  grants  of 
forest  in  the  original  sense  of  tracts  lying 
out,  rejected-foras,  including  marshes,  desert 
hills,  and  even  waters,  as  we  do  to  the 
abbeys.  In  the  charters  of  Chilperic  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent,  afterwards  of  St. 
Germain,  and  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  St 
Denis,  and  to  St.  Benign,  at  Dijon,  we 
read  of  the  forests  of  the  water  ;||  for  in 

v*  Ord.  Vit  Lib.  tL  f Will,  of  Jumidges.  i.  6. 
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old  French  the  word  was  applied  to  both 
wood  and  water. 

What  is  the  donation  of  Hugues,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  on  setting  out  for  the  cru- 
sade, to  the  abbot  and  brethren  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ? It  is  the  desert  of  Lachoer, 
that  they  may  cultivate  it  and  live  on  it 
What  is  that  of  Raoul,  Sire  de  Coucy,  with 
consent  of  his  wife  Elide,  and  his  chil- 
dren, heirs  of  his  barony,  to  the  monks  of 
Premontre?  It  is  an  uncultivated  tract 
called  the  Haie  de  Blaissecourt.  44  The 
land  of  Croyland,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 
“being  marshy  and  hollow,  as  the  name 
imports,  king  Ethelbald,  being  about  to 
construct  a stone  church  and  monastery, 
on  the  site  of  the  wooden  hermitage  of  St. 
Guthlac,  caused  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  oak  piles  to  be  sunk  down,  and  then 
from  a distance  of  nine  miles  from  a place 
called  Uppalonde,  he  caused  firmer  earth 
to  be  carried,  and  so  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  noble  monastery,  which  he  loved 
during  all  his  life,  and  which  from  its  first 
foundation  to  this  day,  has  been  con- 
stantly inhabited  by  monks  full  of  reli- 
gion.”* The  Abbot  Ingulphus  gives  & 
similiar  account  of  this  foundation,  which 
resembled  that  of  St.  Frobert  in  the 
seventh  century,  of  whom  we  read,  that 
“ desiring  to  find  a place  for  retreat  from- 
the  world,  and  many  great  lords  being 
anxious  to  honour  and  serve  him,  he, 
nevertheless,  judged  it  inexpedient  to  ask 
them  to  give  any  portion  of  their  lands  in 
favour  of  his  projected  monastery,  lest  the 
solitary  life  of  his  monks  might  be  after- 
wards disturbed  by  the  too  frequent  visits 
of  secular  benefactors.  Therefore,  by  celes- 
tial inspiration  he  went  to  the  court  of  King 
Clovis,  who  gave  him  a marshy  common 
in  the  suburbs  of  Troyes,  called  the  LTsIe 
Germaine.  This  marshy  place  being  part 
of  the  royal  domains  was  full  of  lakes  and 
weeds,  and  brush  wood  ; but  the  holy  man, 
by  dint  of  great  diligence,  succeeded  in 
draining  off  the  water,  and  clearing  the 
ground,  and  then  he  constructed  his  little 
cells  and  oratory.”!  The  origin  of  Ciste&ux 
was  similar.  Robert  the  Norman,  Alberic, 
and  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman, 
after  remaining  some  time  in  the  wood  of 
Molesme,  where  they  had  erected  some 
huts  in  1098,  and  observed  strictly  the 
Benedictine  rule,  removed  with  twenty- 
one  brethren  to  a spot  called  Cisteaox^ 
marshy  and  woody,  and  desert  Near  the 
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wood  which  surrounded  it,  was  a little 
church  for  the  convenience  of  the  husband- 
men who  tilled  the  lands  adjoining.  Here 
was  a rivulet  from  a source  said  to  be  bot- 
tomless, which  flowed  over  in  dry,  and 
sunk  in  wet  weather,  like  the  fountain  of 
the  Carthusians.  First  they  cut  down  the 
reeds,  cleared  away  the  trees,  and  then 
built  huts  with  the  boughs.  By  their 
labour  the  place  became  wholesome,  and 
the  ground  was  given  to  them  by  Viscount 
Raynald,  and  Odo,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  duke  subsequently  built  a lodge  for 
himself  adjoining  the  monastery,  to  which 
he  used  to  retire  on  the  festivals.  Henry, 
his  second  son,  took  the  habit:  the  duke 
was  buried  in  their  church.  They  assumed 
the  white  under-habit  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  Few,  however,  came  to 
join  them  until  the  arrival  of  St  Bernard 
in  the  seventh  year.*  In  the  ancient 
monastic  diplomas  and  charters  of  Italy, 
there  is  notice  of  many  woods,  of  which 
not  a trace  now  exists.  Cassino,  Farfense, 
Subiaco,  Vultumo,  Bobbio,  Pomposa,  and 
Nonantula,  were  all  constructed  in  wilder- 
nesses-! The  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
recorded  the  foundation  of  that  abbey  in 
these  words,  “In  the  year  818  religion 
began  to  glow  in  a woody  solitude. 

St  Boniface,  writing  to  Pope  Zachary, 
makes  mention  of  Fulda  in  a way  not  more 
calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  our  con- 
temporaries. “There  is,”  he  says,  “a 
woody  place  in  a desert  of  vast  solitude,  in 
the  midst  of  the  nations  to  whom  we  have 
preached,  where,  having  built  a monastery, 
we  have  placed  monks  who  live  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  men  of  strict  absti- 
nence, content  with  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands.  I have  dedicated  it  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Saviour,  and  in  this  place, 
with  the  consent  of  your  piety,  I have  pro- 
posed to  give  my  body,  worn  with  old  age, 
a little  rest  and  that  it  may  lie  here  after 
death.  ’!  When  monks  did  choose  their 
ground,  it  was  often  in  “ a desert  peopled 
by  the  storms  alone,  save  when  the  eagle 
brings  some  hunter’s  bone,  and  the  wolf 
tracks  her  there.  How  hideously  its  shapes 
are  heaped  around,  rude,  bare,  and  high, 
ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven.”  St  Bal- 
deric  retiring  into  a solitude,  followed  a 
falcon,  and  fixed  himself  where  it  alighted, 
on  a spot  which  was  thence  called  Mont- 
faoon.  A white  eagle  similarly  guided 

* Angelo  Manrique  Cisterciens.  An.  1. 
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St.  Thierri,  chaplain  of  St.  Bemi.  St. 
Gebehard,  reflecting  whether  he  should 
found  the  monastery  of  Admontes  in  a 
desert  place  far  remote  from  men,  in  a r 
valley  on  the  river  Anasus,  fasted  three 
days  while  deliberating.  The  solitude 
pleased,  and  the  very  horror  of  overhang- 
ing mountains  surrounded  it  on  all  sides, 
seemed  favourable  to  a life  of  heavenly  con- 
templation. Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of 
approach  to  it,  there  being  no  track,  dis- 
couraged him,  till  a certain  man,  by  nature 
deaf  and  dumb,  suddenly  spoke  in  German, 
and  said,  “ Begin,  and  God  will  finish  it,” 
and  never  afterwards  spoke.  The  monas- 
tery was  accordingly  built  there.*  The 
severity  of  the  climate  in  places  to  which 
St.  Gall  and  other  founders  of  the  Alpine 
monasteries  retired,  may  be  learned  from 
the  liturgy  of  that  abbey,  in  which  we  find 
these  supplications,  “ Auras  ut  temperiem 
te  Christe  rogamus.”!  “Ut  nobis  done tur 
aeris  temperies,”J  and  “aeris  blandos  faci- 
lesque  motus.§”  St.  Bernard,  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer, 
marked  the  site  for  the  new  abbey  of 
Clairmarais,  and  what  land  did  he  select  ? 
A spot  amidst  vast  marshes  and  limpid 
lakes,  and  floating  islands,  which  the  old 
romance  writers  speak  of  as  mysterious 
and  horrible.  “It  is  a cursed  place, 
haunted  by  the  demon,”  says  one:  “I  do 
not  know  how  many  spectres  resort  there.  ”|| 
The  monks,  however,  placed  there  by  St. 
Bernard,  rendered  it  a delightful  solitude, 
resounding  day  and  night  with  hymns  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  God.1T  In  fact,  many 
of  the  ancient  abbeys  were  built  in  spots 
which  the  blind  population  of  heathen 
times  had  deemed  ill-omened,  many  of 
them  in  forests,  as  Tacitus  says,  “conse- 
crated by  the  old  terror,”  where  monks 
alone  would  venture  to  remain. 

“ olim  silrestribus  horrida  dumia. 

Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terreb&t  agrestes 
Dira  loci:  jam  turn  silvam  saxumque  trcme 
bant,,## 

Such  was  the  deep  narrow  sequestered 
valley  of  Battuecas,  so  famed  in  the  fabu- 
lous history  of  Spain,  and  which  became 
so  dear  to  religion  from  their  convent  of 
Carmelites,  which  stands  amidst  the  steep 

• Germania  Sacra,  tom.  ii.  179. 
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rocks  half  buried  in  the  groves,  even  still 
almost  the  only  human  habitation  in  that 
solitude,  through  which  wanders  a quan- 
tity of  wild  animals  of  all  kinds.  No  longer 
on  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  deep  woods  that  clothe 
them,  is  one  directed  to  the  horrid  cave 
which  opens  its  pestiferous  jaws  to  breathe 
destruction;  but,  as  on  Mount  Gargano, 
where  stands  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael, 
it  is  to  a house  of  peace  that  pilgrims 
traverse  them.  Thanks  to  holy  Benedict, 
no  longer  is  an  unhappy  name  associated 
with  lands  which  the  Allia  waters,*  or  with 
any  of  those  natural  vaults,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  shores  of  Cuma,  like  the  vast 
cavern  which  heard  the  secrets  of  the  horrid 
Sibyl,  or  that  terrible  cave  in  Salamis  in 
which  Euripides  was  said  to  have  composed 
his  tragedies.!  The  hollow  rocks,  with 
their  clear  sources,  so  by  birds  beloved,  more 
beauteous  than  the  Coycian  cave,  are  the 
abodes  now,  not  of  nymphs  and  demons, 
but  of  hermits  and  holy  fathers,  who,  like 
angels,  sanctify  them. 

Petrarch  says,  that  they  who  behold 
the  holy  cavern  of  St.  Benedict,  believe 
that  they  behold  the  threshold  of  paradise. 
To  many  hills  on  which  monasteries  stood 
we  might  apply  the  Virgilian  line,  and  say 
of  them  before  so  crowned, 

" Turn  neque  nomen  erat,  nec  honos,  aut  gloria 
monti.”t 

Such  was  Alvemia.  In  the  land  of 
Florence  and  diocese  of  Arezzo,  between 
the  Tyber  and  the  Amo,  to  the  south  and 
west  extend  two  lines  of  hills  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Alps.  Over  these  rises 
an  umbrageous  mountain,  which  from  the 
east  towards  the  Tyber  has  an  ascent  of 
seven  miles,  but  from  the  west  towards 
the  Corsalo  the  pilgrim  has  but  three  to 
mount.  Upon  this  rises  another  mount, 
all  of  rock,  yet  beautiful  to  the  eye,  adorned 
with  groves,  and  raising  its  head  above  all 
the  circumjacent  heigh ts.§  Here  abounds 
the  herb  called  Carolina,  the  prickly  leaves 
of  which  defend  the  flower,  so  called  from 
having  been  used  as  a remedy  against  the 
plague  by  the  army  of  Charlemagne,  to 
whom  it  is  said  its  secret  properties  were 
divinely  revealed.  Here  are  impenetrable 
caverns,  abrupt  and  overhanging  rocks, 
inaccessible  crags,  and  profound  gulfs, 
which  excite  horror.  This  is  the  sera- 
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phic  mountain  of  St  Francis,  whose  con- 
vent is  built  into  the  side.  Every  where 
now  are  sacred  grottos,  chapels,  oratories, 
and  miraculous  vestiges  of  holy  men 
and  of  the  consolations  of  angels.  The 
whole  place  excites  the  mind  with  a de- 
sire after  holiness  of  life,  and  a renounce- 
ment of  the  deceits  of  the  world,  as  if  a 
divine  voice  were  heard,  saying,  “Locu5 
8anctus  est ; finem  peccandi  facito.”  The 
mountain  was  solemnly  consecrated  by 
seven  bishops,  those  of  Arezzo,  Urbino, 
Florence,  Assisi,  Perugia,  Tifemata,  and 
Fiesoli,  at  which  imposing  ceremony  Sl 
Bonaventura  was  present  Where  were 
the  cells  of  that  saint,  and  of  St  Anthony 
of  Padua,  are  now  the  chapels.  The 
bounty  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  and  of  his 
wife,  Eleonore  of  Toledo,  to  this  convent 
is  attested  by  their  arms,  which  are  dis- 
covered on  the  buildings,  sacred  vestments, 
and  choral  books.  O thou  joyous  simple 
family  of  Christ,  dwelling  in  this  desert,  so 
free  from  wants,  so  cheerful,  so  engaging; 
happy  is  the  man  who  can  behold  thee  on 
the  great  day  when  thou  dost  so  devoutly 
commemorate  the  grace  bestowed  upon  thy 
holy  founder,  when  countless  pilgrims 
throng  thy  courts,  and  kneel  before  thy 
altars. 

Other  mountains,  once  associated  with 
lugubrious  traditions,  became  the  chosen 
resting-place  of  world-worn  men.  Such 
was  the  mountain  of  the  holy  martyrs  near 
Grenada,  which  became  so  dear  to  pilgrims. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians who  confessed  Jesus  Christ  there 
during  the  persecution  of  the  Moors. 
From  the  summit  the  view  over  the  city 
and  the  famous  plain,  through  which  the 
river  Genii  wanders  in  many  circuits,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  in  all 
Spain.  Here  on  the  spot  which  once 
received  the  tears  and  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs,  and  where  the  Catholic  kings 
had  constructed  a hermitage  and  church 
on  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  to  honour 
their  memory,  was  built  the  monastery  of 
barefooted  Carmelites  ; underneath  which, 
were  vast  caverns,  where  the  Moors  used 
to  confine  their  captives,  and  where  they 
inflicted  tortures  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
embrace  the  law  of  Mahomet.* 

A similar  interest  was  attached  to  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cava, 
five  miles  from  Salerno,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Fenestra,  founded  about 
992  by  St.  Alferiu8,  of  the.family  of  the 
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P&ppacarboni,  of  the  blood  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  which  derived  its  name  from  die 
caves  in  the  metal  mines  of  that  mountain, 
into  which  the  Christians  fled  from  the 
fnry  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.* 
That  sombre  mountainous  desert  of  Ida 
too,  which  Homer  animated,  resounded 
with  the  songs  of  David,  when  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  it  was  inhabited  by 
holy  men,  whose  ruined  cells  and  chapels 
can  still  be  seen. 

The  mountain  tops  to  wanderers,  over 
the  ocean  stream,  in  heathen  and  in  Chris- 
tian times,  were  associated  with  very  diffe- 
rent recollections.  When  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  sailed  forward,  borne  along  by 
the  rapid  wind,  after  passing  the  boundless 
land  of  the  Bechirians,  there  appeared  to 
them  a bay,  beyond  which  arose  the  top 
most  crags  of  Caucasus,  to  the  suns  rays 
alone  accessible.  There  Prometheus,  with 
his  limbs  bound  to  the  hard  rock  by  brazen 
chains,  continually  fed  with  his  liver,  a 
ravenous  eagle  rushing  upon  him.  That 
bird  they  saw  at  even  from  the  mast-head, 
flying  near  the  clouds,  and  heard  his  sharp 
scream.  The  sails  he  made  flap  with  the 
rush  of  his  mighty  wings,  for  he  had  not 
the  nature  of  an  aerial  bird,  but  such  as 
became  a monster  so  enormous.  Then 
after  & little  pause,  they  heard  the  groaning 
voice  of  Prometheus  having  his  entrails 
torn  out ; and  the  air  resounded  with  his 
cries  until  they  again  perceived  the  blood- 
smeared  eagle,  soaring  back  from  the 
mountain.  Such  were  not  the  sounds  that 
came  from  mountains,  when  faith  had 
covered  them  with  the  asylums  of  men 
delivered  for  ever  from  the  worst  of  tor- 
turers. Then  monasteries  stood  upon  the 
rocks,  whose  pinnacles  seemed  sculptured 
in  the  sky,  dear  age  after  age  to  all  who 
passed  amidst  the  solitude  of  distant  seas ; 
for  there  instead  of  Promethean  impreca- 
tions, arose  continually  the  saintly  orison, 

! and  there,  instead  of  victims  to  celestial 
I vengeance,  dwelt  convertites,  having  found 
! ease  for  all  the  sorrows  of  their  wounded 
! conscience,  and  the  sweet  nourishment  of 
peace  with  heaven ; and  oh,  to  use  the  poet’s 
words, 

M How  beautiful,  and  calm,  and  free  they  were 

In  their  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 

Of  custom  they  did  burst  and  rend  in  twain, 

And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among.’* 

In  the  annals  of  the  Carmelite  order,  it 
is  related  that  St  Louis,  passing  in  view 

• Italia  Sacra.  L 607.  Tii.  267. 


of  mount  Carmel,  was  overtaken  during 
the  night  by  a furious  tempest,  that  the 
sailors  despaired  of  saving  the  vessel,  that 
the  king  heard  a bell  tolling,  and  on  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  was  told  that 
it  came  from  the  solitary  religious  men 
who  lived  upon  that  mountain ; on  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  found  a convent  for 
them  in  this  kingdom  if  he  should  escape 
shipwreck,  in  fulfilment  of  which  vow,  he 
established  the  Carmelites  at  Paris. 

The  blessed  transformation  came  on 
islands  too,  as  that  once  held  by  Druids 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where  navigators 
passing  by  used  to  hear  with  terror  furious 
cries  and  the  noise  of  barbaric  cymbals.  It 
would  be  long  to  enumerate  the  islands 
which  became  now  holy,  as  Lindisfarne, 
Iona,  Lerins,  Lipara,  and  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  called  the 
eye  of  Ireland,  where  St.  Nessan,  in  the 
sixth  centuiy,  founded  an  abbey,  in  which 
was  the  copy  of  the  four  gospels  that  was 
held  in  such  veneration,  and  Beg-Ery,  on 
the  coast  of  Wexford,  where  was  the  abbey 
founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Ibar, 
which  became  celebrated  for  the  sanctity 
and  learning  of  the  monks!  Thus  did 
the  dreary  sea  behold  houses  of  celestial 
peace  within  hearing  of  its  surge. 

“ Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a weary  sail 
Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain, 

Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise, 
Whilst  still  no  land,  to  greet  the  wanderer 
spread 

Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright  sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 
So  long  hare  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind, 

In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 

But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird’s  harrowing  shriek. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm, 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  mingling  sounds 
Of  holiest  impulses  respond." 

The  inconvenience  attending  such  situa- 
tions, only  furnished  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  greater  generosity  towards  the 
monks.  Thus,  as  the  island  of  Lipara 
was  too  small  for  nourishing  cattle,  Count 
Royes,  who,  with  Robert  Guiscard,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sarassins,  had  built  there 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew  for 
Benedictine  monks,  gave  to  it  a farm  in 
Sicily,  pasture  for  cattle,  lands  for  culture, 
and  a mountain  for  feeding  swine.*  Islands 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  were  also  esteemed 
fitting  sites  for  such  foundations.  Loch 
Ree,  in  Ireland,  by  reasons  of  the  number 
of  monks  living  in  its  islands  where  abbeys 
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had  been  founded  in  an  early  age,  was 
called  “ the  holy  lake.’*  On  almost  all  the 
islands  in  the  numerous  lakes  of  that  country, 
as  also  on  those  in  the  river  Shannon,  there 
were  monasteries ; and  so  it  was  where  skies 
were  brighter  and  waters  more  pellucid,  as 
Nonenworth  in  the  Rhine,  and  L’Isle  Barbe 
in  the  Saone  can  still  bear  witness.  On  the 
latter  was  a Benedictine  abbey  in  an  early 
age  of  Christianity,  with  which  peaceful  re- 
treat Charlemagne  was  so  facinated,  that  he 
thought  of  abdicating  his  throne  and  of  re- 
tiring to  it.  He  had  formed  for  it  a great 
library,  which  the  Protestants  in  1562  de- 
stroyed. Lelaboureur  has  written  a valuable 
history  of  this  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  I 
visited  with  melancholy  pleasure.  The 
count  of  Stolberg  before  his  conversion,  was 
struck  with  admiration  on  visiting  the  islands 
of  Meinau  and  Reichenau,  on  the  lake  of 
Constance,  the  site  of  once  celebrated  monas- 
teries. He  said  that  they  contained  all 
which  man  could  wish  for,  and  exclaimed, 

“Illic  vivere  vellem, 

Oblitus  stultorum,  obliviscendus  et  illis.”* 

The  monks,  however,  had  still  better 
thoughts  in  seeking  these  solitudes,  though 
poets  may  be  more  able  to  describe  their 
charm.  “ There  was  a little  lawny  islet,” 
says  one,  “ paven  like  mosaic  by  anemone 
and  violet,  and  it  was  shaded  over  with  flowers 
and  leaves,  where  neither  sun  nor  showers, 
nor  breeze  could  pierce:  beneath  it  lay 
gems,  girt  by  azure  waves,  with  which  the 
clouds  and  mountains  paved  the  lakes  blue 
chasm.”  In  ages  of  faith,  on  such  a spot 
there  was  sure  to  be  fouud  an  abbey  or  a 
cell. 

As  you  mount  the  Seine,  when  Harfleur 
and  its  high  tower,  the  castle  of  Tancarville, 
the  dangerous  point  of  Quillebceuf,  and, 
in  fine,  Caudebec  have  passed  successively 
before  your  eyes,  you  perceive  at  a great 
distance  on  the  left  bank,  two  while  towers 
detached  against  the  sky,  appearing  like 
phantoms  on  the  shore.  Isolated  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  peninsulas,  these 
towers,  which  from  afar  seem  to  announce 
some  great  city,  are  then  found  to  be  mourn- 
ful ruins,  without  any  other  inhabitants  than 
the  family  of  birds,  whose  sonorous  voices 
are  heard  re-echoing:  such  is  the  site  of  the 
once  rich  and  celebrated  abbey  of  Jumiege, 
which  dates  from  the  first  ages  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Of  a truth  one  cannot  recall  to 
memory  the  situation  of  many  ancient  roo- 

* Reise  in  Deutschland,  78. 


nasteries  without  delight.  E ven  their  enemies 
burst  out  in  praise,  as  in  the  lines 

“ Lo ! Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 

In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 

The  horrid  crags  by  toppling  convent  crown’d.** 

Oh,  how  sweet  it  was  to  sing  to  ones 
self  the  hymn  of  evening  or  any  holy  chant, 
in  memory  cherished,  while  seated  on  the 
high  cliff  skirting  a dark  forest  of  pines, 
which  hangs  over  the  Cistercian  convent 
at  Frey  burg  which  the  rushing  torrent 
washes,  and  almost  surrounds  deep  in  the 
gulf  below.  Hauterive  again,  founded  by 
the  counts  of  Glane  before  the  city  of 
Freyburg,  was  existing,  on  which  abbey 
that  small  house  depends,  is  another  spot 
of  which  the  memory  must  be  indelible. 
The  valleys  beneath  the  monastery  of 
Camaldoli  near  Naples,  which  is  on  a high 
mountain,  commanding  a view  over  the 
whole  scene  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid, 
present  an  image  of  paradise.  “I  remem- 
ber,” says  a recent  traveller,  describing  that 
event,  “ when  I visited  it,  the  woods  which 
entirely  surround  it  on  the  sides  of  that 
most  precipitous  mountain  were  just  covered 
with  fresh  green  leaves  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  the  little  modest  drooping  pink 
syclamines  embalmed  the  air  with  their 
fragrance.  The  church  of  the  convent  was 
quite  filled  with  sweet  nosegays  of  these 
mountain  flowers.  Ah,  who  can  wonder 
that  the  old  prophets  in  their  bright  views 
of  what  was  to  come,  longed  to  see  the 
joyful  days  when  the  Catholic  church  should 
extend  her  peaceful  sway  over  the  earth  !'* 

Sometimes  the  she  of  some  abbeys  seems 
to  have  been  originally  determined  by  cer- 
tain remarkable  works  of  nature,  or  of 
Cyclopean  art,  of  which  the  bistory  was 
forgotren.  Thus  the  choice  of  Glastonbury 
seems  connected  with  that  high  and  singular 
mount,  on  which,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  faith, 
in  Britain,  Pbaganus  and  Damiantis,  the 
missionaries  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  built  the 
chapel  and  cell  of  St.  Michael,  “ that  he 
might  have  there  honour  on  earth  from  men 
who  by  command  of  God  should  bring  men 
to  eternal  honour  in  heaven,”  and  where  the 
holy  monks  from  Ireland,  who  afterwards 
resided  there,  had  such  divine  visions,  that 
indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who  cut 
a way  up  to  it  through  the  tangled  thorns, 
to  enable  pilgrims  to  fulfil  their  vow.  I 
visited  it  on  St.  Stephen  s day  during  a wild 
storm,  which  seemed  likely  to  sweep  off  not 
alone  the  ruined  tower,  but  the  green  cone 
itself.  Inhabited  byt  A pup^be|pof  hawks 
and  wild  birds,  theif  /cry  while  hovering 
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round,  mingled  with  the  furious  roar  of  the 
wind  within  that  roofless  tower,  struck  me 
with  a feeling  of  awe.  The  view  on  all  sides 
corresponded,  whether  one  regarded  the 
straggling  village  of  Glastonbury,  whose 
streets  form  a vast  cross  on  the  ridge  of  the 
island  of  Avalon,  or  the  ruined  abbey,  or 
the  vast  moor  and  waste  of  waters  that  sur- 
rounded it  in  that  season,  or  in  the  distance, 
Selwood  forest,  the  scene  of  Alfred's  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  principality.  Where  it  happens  that 
nature  is  less  interesting,  the  monastery 
will  often  stand  near  some  colossal  frag- 
ments which  declare  with  silent  eloquence, 
the  perishable  character  of  human  ambition 
to  conjure  up  a crowd  of  thoughts,  and  ex- 
cite us  to  muse  upon  the  destinies  of  man. 
Such  an  instance  is  presented  by  that  con- 
vent of  Hieronomites  in  Spain,  which  stands 
near  the  enormous  elephants  or  bulls  wrought 
oat  of  the  gigantic  rocks  which  surrounded 
it,  so  celebrated  as  the  Toros  de  Guisando. 
In  general,  however,  the  holy  founders  of 
monasteries  preferred  the  immutable  glory 
of  nature’s  works.  They  sought  out  the 
precipices  and  durable  forms  of  desert  re- 
gions, undaunted  by  the  yawning  gulfs  or 
fearful  crags,  like  those  that  topple  over  the 
abbey  of  St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  vast  masses 
of  which  fall  each  year  and  never  injure  it, 
or  like  those  beneath  St.  Cosimato  on  the 
clear  and  rushing  Anio,  where  the  blessed 
patriarch  so  long  resided.  Yet,  however 
dreary  to  a stranger’s  eye,  there  was  sure  to 
be  near  them  some  gracious  smiling  spot 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  As  our  poet 

**  It  was  a barren  scene,  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled ; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lmy  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 

* And  well  the  monk  or  hermit  knew 
Recessee  where  the  wall-flower  grew  : 

He  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  its  rounds  survey'd  : 

And  was  poetic  impulse  given 

By  the  green  kill  and  clear  blue  heaven." 

Often  surrounded  by  some  steep  and  arid 
: wilderness,  the  site  itself  is  a soft  sylvan 
scene,  enclosed  and  hid  away  as  a delicious 
paradise. 

Great  is  the  surprise  of  those  who  pass 
from  Pretaveochio  to  Camaldoli,  after  tra- 
mang  the  scorched  and  harrowed  tops  of 
ihe  barren  Apennines,  the  withered  aspect 
of  which  makes  one’s  heart  faint,  to  come 
down  open  those  soft  dewy  lawns,  and  green 
solitudes,  and  dark  pathless  woods,  and  find 
an  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  and  wild- 
ness, and  even  the  romantic  interest  of  the 
scenes  in  which  many  abbeys  are  placed. 
From  the  smiling  meadows,  on  which  stands 
the  vast  abbey  of  Engelberg,  the  wooded 
mountains  which  enclose  it  on  every  side 
rise  up  precipitously  to  the  stern  melancholy 
regions  of  eternal  snow. 

The  first  sound  which  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  desert  of  San- Lorenzo  to  the  pilgrims 
in  that  solitude  is  the  bell  of  the  Escurial, 
which  has  appalled  many,  from  its  bursting 
suddenly  on  them.  The  blasts  that  howl 
round  that  immense  and  truly  solemn  mo- 
nastery during  the  autumnal  season,  when 
the  court  resides  within  it,  are  described 
as  terrific.  These  sudden  and  impetuous 
tempests  from  the  mountains  can  overturn 
carriages  on  the  passage  called  Longa, 
which  leads  from  the  village  to  the  monas- 
tery. Again,  what  a situation  is  that  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the  mountain 
which  bears  his  name  ! When  seated,  at 
night-fall,  before  the  fire  there,  our  fatigues 
aim  os  t forgotten  amidst  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, while  the  wild  snow-drift  sounded 
against  the  windows,  I remember  how  cor- 
dially every  one  seemed  to  greet  the  wet 
cold  strangers  that  entered  a little  later,  as 
if  from  fancying  how  still  more  dreary  must 
have  become  the  ways  that  he  himself  had 
trodden  before  the  darkness.  Strange  wild 
tales  often  passed  current  respecting  the 
neighbourhood  of  monasteries,  and  it  must 
be  owned  the  awful  solitudes  in  which  they 
sometimes  stood  were  well  fitted  to  make  us 
believe  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  those 
who  related  them  ; for  the  solemn  wildness 
of  the  rocks  or  woods  served  to  give  that 
strength  to  the  imagination  which  renders 
fictions  such  as  these  interesting  to  most 
men.  Thus  we  read  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
in  Saxony,  under  the  date  of  1422 : " Eras- 
mus Drogge,  a hawksman  and  fisher,  related 
to  the  brethren  wonderful  things  of  the 
spectres  seen  by  him  in  our  woods,  and  at 
Wisarah  and  Netham.  If  they  were  all 
true,  adds  the  monk,  I would  write  them 
down  among  wonders.”*  Again,  “this  year, 
1048,  it  was  said,  that  in  Bmnsberg  is  a 
great  treasure,  hidden  and  guarded  by  a 
black  dog  with  fiery  eyes.  Gasper  Gemser, 
the  hunter,  says  that  he  saw  him.  Whether 
he  says  truly,  I know  not ; but  certain  it  is, 
that  travellers  by  night,  have  this  year  been 
much  frightened  by  spectres  on  that  moun- 
tain.” One  poor  brother  seems  not  to  have 

• Annalea  Corbeienses  ap.  Leibnitz  Script. 
Bruns vicensia  Blast.  11. 
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thought  them  altogether  fictitious;  for  we 
read  in  1034,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  “an  ignis  fatuus  seduced  brother 
Sebastian,  returning  after  dusk  from  the 
next  town  where  he  had  preached.  His 
terror  was  such  that  he  died  the  next  day.*’* 
There  was  a cell  for  five  brothers  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Grissaw,  in  Silesia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riphsean  mountains,  which  in 
German  are  called  the  mountains  of  Giants, 
because  they  are  of  stupendous  height, 
being  almost  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 
“Wondrous  things  are  related  there,”  says 
an  old  historian,  “of  a spectre  dwelling 
among  these  mountains,  and  appearing  in 
various  forms  to  those  who  ascend  them. 
These  mountains,  which  separate  Silesia 
from  Bohemia  aud  Moravia,  extend  to  the 
Carpathian  chain  which  divides  Hungary 
from  Poland.  The  abbey  of  Grissaw  owed 
its  origin  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian 
army  under  Henry  Barbatus,  the  husband 
St.  Hedwige,  by  the  host  of  Tartars,  in  the 
year  1241,  on  the  plains  of  Ligniciura.”f 
Judging  from  their  favourite  haunts, 
monks  and  hermits  seemed  to  have  a predi- 
lection for  tbe  life  which  Dante  rather 
strangely  qualifies,  as  only  preferable  to  the 
tortures  of  the  last  or  frozen  circle : 

“ Oh,  ill-starr’d  folk, 

Beyond  all  others  wretched  ! who  abide 
In  such  a mansion,  as  scarce  thought  finds 
words 

To  speak  of;  better  had  ye  here  on  earth 
Been  flocks  or  mountain  goats.”} 

Baptist  the  Mantuan  alludes  in  these 
lines  to  their  choice  : 

“ Hinc  divi  sanctique  patres  in  montibua  altis 
Delegere  domos  tacitas,  Chartusia  testis ; 
Carmelus;  Garganus;  Athos;  Laureta;  La- 
cerna ; 

Et  Sina  et  Soractis  apex ; umbrosaque  vallis. 
Et  juga  Nursini  facto  senis  inclyta;  et  altis 
Abietibus  turrita  caput  Camaldula  sanctum.”} 

Wbat  Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans  seems 
true  of  the  monks.  “Instead  of  inhabiting 
cities,  they  live  scattered  and  isolated,  just 
wherever  a fountain,  or  a field,  or  a grove, 
pleased  them  :**  “Ut  fons,  ut  campus,  ut 
nemus  placuit.”  Do  we  come  to  some 
sequestered  spot  “ under  a mountain,  which 
from  unknown  time  has  yawned  into  a 
cavern,  high  and  deep ; from  which  comes  a 

* Annales  Corbeienses  ap.  Leibnitz  Script. 
Brunsvicensia  111 ust  11. 

t Gaspar  Jongelinus  Notitiee  Abbat.  Ord.  Cis- 
terciens.  per  Univ.  Orbem,  Liv.  v.  57. 
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gentle  rivulet,  whose  water,  like  clear  air, 
in  its  calm  sweep  bends  tbe  soft  grass,  and 
keeps  for  ever  wet  the  stems  of  the  sweet 
flowers,  and  fills  the  grove  with  sounds, 
which  whoso  hears  must  needs  forget  all 
pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  love 
which  they  had  known  before  that  hour  of 
rest  ?”  There  again  we  shall  find  a cloister 
of  the  holy  pacific.  Or  do  we  turn  to  the 
woods  under  tbe  vast  shade  of  branches  to 
tbe  pine  forest,  where  tbe  white  eagle  builds 
her  nest;  or  to  the  denser  labyrinth  of 
other  trees,  whose  “meeting  boughs  and 
implicated  leaves  weave  twilight  o’er  the 
poet's  path ; more  dark  and  dark  the  shades 
accumulate — the  oak,  expanding  its  im- 
measurable arms,  embraces  the  light  beech,  j 
the  pyramids  of  tbe  tall  cedar  overarching,  * 
frame  most  solemn  domes  within : the  para-  I 
sites,  starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  I 
flow  around  the  grey  trunks;  soft  mossy  j 
lawns  beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  ; 
swells,  fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and 
eyed  with  blooms,  minute  yet  beautiful  ; 
through  the  dell,  silence  and  twilight,  twin- 
sisters,  keep  their  noonday  watch,  and  sail 
among  the  shades  like  vapourous  shapes 
half  seen.”  There  in  some  sudden  opening, 
which  again  restores  you  to  the  sun,  you 
will  arrive  at  the  convent,  some  ancient 
sanctuary  of  holy  men,  in  which,  while 
lodging  for  the  night,  you  will  hear  the 
animals  of  prey, 

“Ore  truces  ululare  lupi  sub  nocte  silenti.** 

Yet  the  peace  of  that  bouse  will  force  you 
to  regard  these  as  the  fortunate  groves  and 
blissful  seats,  and  soon  the  trees  that  whiisper 
round  it  will  become  dear  as  the  monastery  *s 
self.  Deeply  hidden  in  the  heart  of  ancient 
forests  were  many  abbeys,  to  which  men 
had  to  work  their  way  as  they  could  through 
what  might  he  truly  termed  “ a pathless 
desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades.”  In  the 
eleventh  century  there  was  a monastery  in 
the  forest  of  Ferriere,  so  secluded,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  certain  iron  forges,  estab- 
lished in  the  same  forest,  the  place  would 
have  remained  unknown ; hut,  in  1 147, 
these  works  led  to  its  discovery  : for  a monk 
of  St.  Martin  of  Toumay,  being  at  Rheims, 
and  having  been  charged  to  find  out  where 
was  an  abbey  of  the  name  of  Ferridre, 
succeeded  at  last,  by  means  of  the  workmen, 
to  whom  probably  he  was  referred  by  some 
monks  of  St.  Maur  des  Fossez,  who  had  come, 
like  himself,  to  tbe  council  of  Rheims.”* 
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When  I expressed  my  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  Bobbio,  I was  told  that  from  the 
pltce  where  I was  I should  have  to  travel, 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  for  thirty 
miles,  there  being  no  road  to  it.  “The 
access  to  Morimond,  that  mother  of  five 
orders  of  knighthood,"  says  Dom  Martene, 
"is  difficult,  owing  to  the  woods  and  broken 
tracks  by  which  one  has  to  pass.  It  is  in  a 
fearful  solitude ; in  a hollow,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
Lorraine,  in  which  latter  stands  half  of  the 
refectory."*  “ We  did  not  arrive,”  he  says, 

11  at  the  abbey  of  Molesme  until  late  at 
night,  from  having  lost  our  way  in  the 
l woods,  which  caused  us  to  travel  two  or 
j three  leagues  more  than  were  necessary.*'f 
| “Id  order  to  arrive  at  Clairvaux,"  he  says, 

| “which  is  in  a valley  surrounded  with  moun- 
: tains  and  forests,  we  had  to  travel  nearly 
two  leagues  through  the  wood.  One  cannot 
approach  it  without  feeling  one's  heart 
noted  with  indescribable  feelings,  which 
indicate  the  sanctity  of  its  origin.’  J “The 
abbey  of  Premontrfc,  four  leagues  from 
Laon,  is  situated,"  he  says,  “ in  such  a fearful 
solitude,  that  oue  can  hardly  arrive  at  it 
without  taking  a guide  of  the  country."§ 
"After  passing  Kiedrich  I again  entered 
the  forest,"  says  a modern  traveller,  “and 
for  above  an  hour  there  was  little  to  be 
seen  except  the  noble  trees  which  encom- 
passed me ; but  though  I could  seldom  see 
fifty  yards,  yet  within  that  distance  there 
existed  always  plenty  of  minute  objects  to 
interest  me.  After  winding  my  way  through 
the  trees  for  a considerable  time,  I suddenly 
taw  close  before  me,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
most  sequestered  valley,  the  object  of  my 
journey,  namely,  the  very  ancient  monastery 
of  Eberbach.  The  sylvan  loveliness  and 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  this  spot  1 strongly 
; feel  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe.  The 
| monastery  lay  immediately  beneath  me,  so 
completely  surrounded  by  the  forest,  that  it 
looked  as  if,  ready  built,  it  had  been  dropped 
from  heaven  upon  its  site.  The  irregular 
holdings,  with  its  dome,  spires,  statues,  and 
high-slated  roofs,  look  like  the  palace  of 
nae  powerful  king ; and  yet  the  monarch 
ks  apparently  no  subjects  hut  forest  trees, 
thick  on  all  sides  almost  touch  the  archi- 
tecture, and  closely  environ  the  garden- 
tails.*  This  description  recalls  a scene  that 
nee  tranquillized  and  appeased  my  own 
imagination.  There  is  a pathless  forest  on 
Ik  steep  mountains  which  enclose  the  con- 

i 
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vent  of  Camaldoli.  At  an  opening,  caused 
by  ihe  fall  of  some  enormous  trunks,  I used 
to  sit  for  hours  with  myriads  of  curious 
creatures  all  around  me,  among  the  weeds 
grotesque  and  wild.  Before  me  was  a mag- 
nificent range  of  Apennines,  richly  tinted 
with  the  setting  sun ; and  intervening  in  a 
deep  gulf  below,  as  if  painted  on  a map, 
lay  the  consent  on  a grassy  glade,  with  its 
interior  courts  and  cloisters  all  disclosed. 
Above  the  forest,  as  well  as  beneath  it  in  the 
valley,  are  beautiful  sloping  pastures,  covered 
with  the  flocks  of  the  monastery ; and  most 
refreshing  was  the  cool,  delicious  air  of  the 
breezes  which  are  inhaled  amongst  them. 
In  the  deep  silent  forest  of  gigantic  pines 
around  the  upper  hermitage,  it  is  easy  to 
lose  one’s  way.  One  could  only  provide 
against  such  an  accident  by  carefully  noting 
the  relative  position  of  some  huge  leafless 
trunks,  the  growth  of  centuries,  blasted  by 
lightning  or  torn  from  the  ground,  and  lying 
across,  with  their  vast  arms  interlaced  and 
piled  in  magnificent  ruin  by  the  force  of 
some  terrible  blast,  which  had  made  an 
open  passage,  sparing  ouly  naked  rocks,  as 
it  swept  through  a chasm  of  the  mountain. 
Loud  and  solemn  are  the  echoes  of  the 
woodman’s  stroke  in  that  forest,  the  deep 
repose  of  which  is  only  broken  by  them 
and  the  tolling  of  the  abbey  hell.  Never 
shall  I forget  the  thunder  which  rolled  over 
that  house  when  I lay  there  two  nights 
before  the  festival  of  the  stigmas  of  St. 
Francis.  Most  sweet  was  the  recollection 
of  having  heard  complin  sung  on  the  evening 
of  that  dreadful  night;  while  the  heavens 
were  in  such  awful  commotion  over  our 
heads,  discharging  a deluge  of  waters  that 
sounded  almost  as  terrible  as  the  thunder 
crash.  We  remained  some  days  longer, 
and  great  was  the  sadness  with  which  I 
heard  the  matin  hell,  soon  after  midnight, 
announcing  the  last  morning  of  that  peace 
for  us.  After  leaving  the  bright  altars,  and 
the  saintly  men  who  did  their  office  there, 
we  walked  slowly  forwards,  and  often  turned 
hack  to  enjoy  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
monastery.  Arriving  at  last  within  a few 
yards  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we 
iu tended  to  have  reposed  some  time,  before 
placing  that  final  harrier  between  us  and 
the  scene  where  we  had  enjoyed  such  peace, 
hut  an  incident  occurred  which  seemed  to 
break  the  spell.  A troop  of  wild  dogs, 
hunting  together,  came  suddenly  upon  us 
over  the  crest,  open  mouthed,  and  then 
glancing  aside  as  if  more  startled  than  our- 
selves, rushed  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 
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That  the  selection  of  such  sites  for  monas- 
teries arose  out  of  the  peculiar  affection 
entertained  by  the  holy  men  who  fouuded 
them,  for  the  beauties  and  solemnities  of 
nature  is,  in  general,  even  expressly  attested 
by  the  ancient  writers.  William,  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  came  one  day  to  a place  remote 
from  all  human  society ; so  solitary,  so  silent 
and  inviting  to  repose,  that  it  seemed,  says 
the  chronicle,  to  be  an  image  of  the  celestial 
peace.  Bernon,  abbot  of  Gigny,  who  ac- 
companied the  old  duke,  said,  smiling, 
“ Dismiss  your  dogs,  and  let  monks  come 
here,  for  their  prayers  will  be  of  more  use 
to  you  than  all  your  hounds."  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
by  a public  donation  from  duke  William  to 
the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  909.* * * § 

The  monastery  and  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
de  Arena,  in  Sicily,  were  built  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Leo,  bishop  of  Catana,  used  to 
retire,  far  from  the  city,  in  order  to  converse 
with  God.f  We  find  the  monastic  flock 
always  tending  to  the  desert  or  the  wood. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  read,  that  the  holy  and  learned  jEngus, 
abbot  of  Clonenagh,  used  to  betake  himself 
for  meditation  and  prayer  to  a waste,  solitary 
tract,  near  the  monastery,  which,  therefore, 
used  to  be  called  desert  A£ngus.  St. 
Elphege,  even  during  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter,  used  to  arise  at  midnight,  while  deep 
sleep  ruled  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  repair 
to  some  desert  place,  where  he  prayed  until 
the  rising  sun  put  the  stars  to  flight. 

It  was  in  the  pine  forest  near  Ravenna 
that  the  young  Romuald  nourished  his  love 
for  solitude  and  the  religious  life. J We 
read,  that  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  going  on 
one  occasion  to  visit  a certain  monastery, 
and  finding  himself  in  a retired  spot  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  stopped  there  to  medi- 
tate; and  that  his  companions,  who  had 
suffered  him  to  penetrate  alone  for  some 
distance  into  the  wood,  found  him,  after  a 
while,  in  a rapture  of  divine  contempla- 
tion.! 

Friar  Antonio  of  Corsica,  a holy  Capu- 
chin, who  left  his  country  at  an  early  age, 
through  horror  at  the  feuds  which  distracted 
it,  is  recorded  to  have  greatly  loved  the  con- 
vent of  Monte  Casale,  from  its  being  among 
woods  remote  from  men.  After  the  office 
of  matins,  he  used  to  spend  all  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night  and  dawn  in  the 
grove  till  it  was  time  to  say  mass ; and  simi- 

•  P.  Lorain,  l'Abbaye  de  Cluny. 

f Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1156. 

X Annal.  Camaldnlensium,  i.  10. 

§ P.  Dosithge,  Liv.  vi. 


larly,  when  at  Perngia,  he  used  to  contem- 
plate in  the  groves  of  the  convent.* 

We  find  that  the  monks  were  quick  to 
appreciate  and  to  indulge  this  love  of  sylvan 
beauty  in  other  men.  A modern  traveller 
tells  us  that  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
Vallombrosa,  he  returned  to  the  abbey,  after 
straying  in  the  woods,  sooner  than  be  wished, 
fearing  lest  the  gates  might  be  closed  upon 
him ; and  that  after  supper,  as  he  looked 
through  the  grated  window  on  the  dark 
woods  and  swelling  lawns  of  that  delicious 
vale,  a monk  perceived  his  disconcerted 
countenance,  and  instantly  divined  the  cause. 
“Yon  wish  to  wander  still  through  these 
wilds,"  said  he ; then  calling  a lay  brother, 
he  ordered  him  to  open  the  gates,  and  wait 
at  them  till  their  guest’s  return. 

“Who  does  not  delight  in  feeling  the 
gentle  wind  that  comes  from  the  water?" 
demands  Father  Diego  Mnrillo,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
preached  in  Saragossa.  “ Who  does  not 
rejoice  on  hearing  the  birds  singing  from 
branch  to  branch  in  the  heart  of  a forest  ? 
Who  is  not  charmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
crystalline  rivulet  winding  from  the  high 
mountains  ? and  who  does  not  feel  his  heart 
leap  for  joy  when  he  hears  an  echo  answering 
him  amidst  the  rocks.  Ah!  these  are  in- 
estimable pleasures  ?”f 

The  beauty  of  the  gardens,  brooks,  and 
groves  of  Clairvaulx  is  described  by  the 
abbot  of  Aldenberg  in  a manner  that  indi- 
cates how  useful  he  esteemed  it.  44 Good 
God !”  he  exclaims,  “ what  consolations  dost 
thou  provide  for  thy  poor,  lest  they  should 
be  absorbed  by  abundant  sadness  ! how 
many  alleviations  for  penitents,  lest  they 
should  be  oppressed  by  their  labours  ! The 
place  has  much  loveliness  to  soothe  the 
wearied  mind,  to  dispel  cares  and  sorrow, 
to  kindle  to  devotion  those  who  seek  God, 
and  to  remind  them  of  the  supernal  sweet- 
ness Vo  which  we  aspire.  The  meadow  at 
eventide  reminds  me  of  Isaac, 

* Dum  video  florem,  dum  sentio  floris  odorena. 

Historian  veterum  memorant  mihi  prata  dLi- 

Hence,  in  selecting  the  site  for  new  founda- 
tions, we  find  expressly  that  attention  was 
paid  to  the  things  which  Pliny  so  beautifully 
expresses  in  describing  the  district  of  Clittun- 
nus — the  “m unifies  sylvarum  genera,  mon- 
tium  afflatus,  omnium  fonti  unique  ubertas.** 

« Annales  Capucinorum,  1548. 

f Serm.  for  the  sixth  Friday  of  Lent. 

X Notiti®  Abbat.  Ord.  Cister.  per  Uaiv.  Orbem, 
Lib.  i. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  Ulrich,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  prepared  to  remove  the  abbey  from 
St.  Gall  to  Roschach,  alleging  for  motive, 
the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and 
that  in  case  of  war  and  the  town  being  be- 
sieged, it  was  impossible  for  the  monks  to 
remain  neuter,  their  monastery  being  within 
the  walls.  “ Day  and  night,”  he  says,  “ we 
have  no  rest : by  day  we  have  to  endure  the 
ceaseless  noise  of  carriages,  drums,  shots, 
and  cries,  and  by  night  the  watch  round,  and 
the  forcible  intrusion  of  persons  into  the 
cloister.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
holy  St.  Gall  and  Othinar  would  certainly 
have  Gxed  themselves  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
1 have  chosen  the  site  at  Roschach,  where 
there  is  a most  lovely  view  over  the  lake  of 
Constance  to  Thurgau  and  Suabia,  the 
purest  air,  a place  rural  amidst  meadows, 
vineyards,  com  fields,  and  woods,  with 
abundance  of  water  and  stone.  There  would 
the  abbot  and  monks  be  safer  and  more 
independent  than  when  guarded  by  walls, 
towers,  and  trenches.”  Iu  1484  permission 
for  the  removal  being  obtained  from  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  general  chapter 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  work  was  begun, 
but  the  citizens  of  St.  Gall  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  and,  proceeding  to 
Roschach,  demolished  the  new  buildings, 
declaring  that  they  would  never  suffer  the 
abbey  to  be  transferred  from  their  town.* 

A wood  or  a desert  region  seems  to  have 
been  considered  an  essential  accompaniment 
to  a religious  house.  The  mouk,  like  the 
Homeric  hero,  bad  his  dypov  rroXvbtvdptoy.f 
Even  in  the  rocky  wilderness  of  Subiaco, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  can  boast  of 
its  little  isolated  wood  of  olives.  To  cut 
dowa  the  trees  round  the  desert  of  Camaldoli 
was  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation by  Paul  1 1 1.  X Among  the  necessary 
things  of  which  the  friars  of  the  Franciscan 
cider  have  the  usufruct,  tho  commentators 
ou  its  rule  enumerate,  along  with  books, 
woods  and  gardens.  § By  the  constitutions 
cl  the  Capuchins  in  1529,  one  or  more 
alts  should  be  constructed  in  a solitary 
place  near  every  convent  of  the  order,  that 
if  any  friar  should  wish  to  lead  an  eremitical 
hfe  in  silence,  he  might  have  a hut  to  retire 
ht(o.||  The  Carmelite  order  also  prescribes 
the  having  deserts  in  certain  places,  one  in 
each  province,  to  which  the  friars  can  retire 
kr  the  sake  of  prayer  and  contemplation, 
fcge,  tace,  quiesce,  seems  to  have  been 

• fldefons  ron  Arx.  11.  ♦ xxiii. 

t Annal.  Camald.  Lib.  lxxii. 

I Louis  4*  Paris,  Expos.  Lit.  de  la  R&gle  des  F. 

F.  Minrsn.  U Annates  Cannriimnim. 


their  motto.  A year  was  the  general  period 
of  remaining  in  these  deserts,  though  it  was 
always  left  to  their  free  choice  when  to 
leave  them.  The  hermits  were  forbidden, 
during  the  retreat,  to  engage  in  any  scho- 
lastic, philosophical,  or  theological  study. 
During  their  abode  in  the  wilderness  they 
were  permitted  to  read  only  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, lives  of  the  saints,  works  of  the  fathers, 
and  books  which  treat  on  the  spiritual  life. 
No  secular  persons  were  to  be  admitted  for 
the  sake  of  hunting  or  fishing.  The  houses 
of  the  desert  were  to  he  near  villages,  that 
in  case  of  sickuess  there  might  he  relief  at 
hand.  No  one  was  to  he  sent  there  as  if  to 
do  penance,  because  deserts,  as  holy  places, 
were  only  for  the  perfect.  Each  hermit  was 
to  have  a separate  cell ; the  church  was  to 
be  in  the  centre ; and  the  space  enclosed 
very  considerable;  that  amidst  hills  and 
valleys,  woods  and  fountains,  the  interior 
recollection  might  he  the  more  advanced. 
It  is  one  of  these  hermitages  which  is  on 
Mount  Libanus.*  By  decree  of  Sigehert 
III.,  king  of  Austracia,  the  monastery  of 
Congnon,  in  the  vast  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
was  to  be  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
twelve  miles  in  extent,  to  serve  as  a solitude 
for  the  monks,  hut  they  limited  it  to  six 
miles,  f By  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Grenoble 
in  1084,  hunters  were  prohibited  from  passing 
the  gate  upon  the  bridge,  which  formed  the 
bounds  of  the  forest  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  But  while  private 
devotion  and  the  rules  of  religious  orders 
thus  co-operated  to  cultivate  a love  for  such 
retreats,  monks  were  cautioned  from  as- 
cribing more  than  due  importance  to  this 
influence  of  locality;  “for,**  says  Ives  de 
Chartres,  “neither  the  secret  depths  of 
the  woods  nor  the  tops  of  mountains  can 
make  man  happy  if  he  hath  not  within  him- 
self a solitude  of  mind,  a sabbath  of  the 
heart,  tranquillity  of  conscience,  elevations 
in  his  soul,  without  which,  tepidity,  curiosity, 
vain  glory,  and  perilous  tempests  of  tempta- 
tions accompany  every  solitude.” J “ There 
is  a good  and  there  is  an  evil  desert,*’  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor;  “the  first  is  removed 
far  from  the  tumult  of  vices,  the  latter  is 
where  we  find  no  cultivation  of  man,  no 
study  of  sanctity  or  of  religion.  It  is  a 
good  desert  when  no  sound  breaks  the 
silence  but  the  voice  of  the  dove,  and  the 
sigh  which  ceases  not  from  the  desire  of 
divine  love.  It  is  an  evil  desert  when  are 

• P.  Dosithle,  Vie  de  8L  J|anj&e  la  Croix,  x. 

f Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script.  coL  ii.  7. 

t Ivon.  Cam  Rr»i«l_  cxmi. 
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wanting  celestial  desires,  spiritual  desires.”* 
With  this  distinction,  however  deeply 
marked,  every  circumstance  of  place  around 
the  abbey  was,  to  the  monastic  mind, 
redolent  not  merely  of  beauty  but  of 
thought ; and  we  find  frequent  indications 
of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  profit  which 
it  derived  from  this  habit  of  interpreting 
nature.  At  Fountains  Abbey  in  Y orkshire, 
a clear  and  rapid  stream  passed  under  the 
beautiful  oriel  windows  of  the  refectory. 
The  monks  would  draw  lessons  from  this 
flowing  river.  Brother  Nicholas  Facteur 
was  observed  one  day  reclining  from  a 
similar  window,  contemplating  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  which  passed  below,  until 
he  appeared  to  lose  himself  in  an  extasy. 
Some  of  the  monks  approached  and  asked 
him  the  cause.  “ From  this  window,”  he 
replied,  “ I was  considering  with  what 
haste  the  river  ran  in  order  to  reach  the 
sea,  and  I was  lost  in  astonishment  that 
men,  who  are  enlightened  by  reason,  should 
not  do  the  same  in  order  to  arrive  as  soon 
as  possible  at  the  wide  and  vast  sea  of 
eternal  glory. When  we  see,  therefore, 
that  limpid  fountain  delightful  to  the  eyes, 
flowing  without  intermission,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  vast  refectory  of  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Maria  Nova 
at  Monteregalis  near  Palermo,  which  was 
founded  by  King  William  II.  in  conse- 
quence of  a vision  which  he  had  while 
hunting  in  the  forest,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  a source  of  meditation  no  less 
fruitful  than  the  surrounding  gardens, 
commanding  those  most  delightful  views 
over  sea  and  land  which  the  eyes  are  never 
weary  of  beholding.”!  Or  take  an  instance 
of  the  wilder  kind.  “In  the  province  of 
Vienne,”  says  Gervaise  of  Tillebury,  “is 
the  priory  of  St.  Michael  de  Camissa,  which 
is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a high  moun- 
tain exposed  to  terrible  winds,  but  removed 
from  all  sounds  of  men,  and  by  position  a 
spot  dedicated  to  religion.  The  refectory 
is  vast,  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  blasts.  In  this  is  a great  window  like 
a door,  giving  light  to  the  whole.  When 
storms  rage  and  the  whole  house  is  shaken, 
whatever  lights  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  that  window  bum  on  undisturbed  as  if 
all  was  still.  The  walls  tremble ; the  light 
of  that  little  candle  is  not  moved. ”§  It  is 
easy  to  divine  the  moral  which  the  monks 
would  draw.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 

• Annot  in  Ps.  28. 

t Le  Sacro  Mont  d’Oliyet. 

j Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1206. 

$ Gerv.  Tillebpr.  Otia  Imperialia. 


been  always  care  that  there  should  be 
something  in  the  aspect  around  them  to 
furnish  food  of  this  kind.  Often,  while 
standing  during  weather  that  would  not 
admit  of  mountain  wanderings  under  the 
cloistered  arches  of  Engelberg,  and  of  St 
Urban’s  abbey,  in  the  country  of  Soleure, 
where  monks  walked  to  and  fro,  from 
whose  dark  hoods  peered  darker  eyes,  all 
fitted  well  for  contemplation,  I used  to  re- 
mark some  who,  in  thoughtful  guise,  stood 
watching  the  mists  sweeping  over  the  moun- 
tains, ascending  and  descending  amidst  the 
rocks,  or,  like  that  famed  artist,  Vietro 
Cosimo,  the  silent  fall  of  the  rain,  as  if  it 
gave  them  pleasure ; then  pointing  either  to 
the  cattle  wandering  through  the  meadows, 
as  if  to  note  some  curious  trait  of  instinct, 
or  to  the  changing  hues  of  the  pine  forest 
becoming  absolutely  black  at  intervals,  so 
near  to  the  abbey,  that  one  might  suppose 
the  wild  animals  in  their  dens  were  within 
hearing  of  the  holy  song.  There  are  whom 
nothing  more  delights  than  such  a cloistral 
view,  while  groups  are  occupied  in  house- 
hold labours,  in  the  wide  adjoining  courts; 
for  many  things  are  to  be  done  during  such 
weather  within  the  walls  by  servitors  as  by 
the  monks,  who  only  wait  the  signal  of  the 
bell  to  flock  into  the  church,  where  swelling 
organs  waken  mystic  echoes.  Hugo  of  St 
Victor  borrows  an  image  from  the  greenn 
ness  of  the  lawn  which  is  in  the  centre  ol 
the  material  cloister,  “which,”  he  saysj 
“ refreshes  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  and 
renders  them  more  capable  of  reading.”* 

The  trees  and  rocks  were  used  by  the 
monks  as  sermons  to  their  convertite;  sa 
when  he  is  healed  they  led  him  forth  tfl 
show  the  wonders  of  their  sylvan  solitude] 
and  they  together  kneel  or  sit  by  thos4 
spots  sacred  to  God  and  peace.  “Th4 
whole  site  of  the  monastery,”  says  tW 
abbot  of  Aldenberg,  speaking  of  his  ownj 
“is  good  and  agreeable,  affording  walks 
full  of  delight  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  on 
the  mountains.”!  Thus  with  our  oidpoej 
these  holy  men  did  not 

“ Esteem  it  vainful  to  follow  fancy's  eye." 

When  St.  John  of  the  Cross  was  in  th< 
monastery  of  Pegnuela,  every  morning 
after  mass,  he  used  to  retire  amidst  thd 
mountains  of  that  desert  for  the  sake  oi 
prayer  and  contemplation : he  used  gene 
rally  to  sit  near  a spring  which  was  sur 

• De  Claustro  Anime,  Lib.  ivft.  33. 

f No  tit.  Ab.  Ord.  Cist,  per  univ.  orbem,  ii. 
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rounded  by  mid  trees,  until  he  heard  the 
bell  for  the  exercises  of  the  community. 
After  vespers  he  used  to  return  there  until 
the  hour  of  prayer  in  common.  Frequently 
he  used  to  conceal  himself  amidst  the  rocks. 
A monk  finding  him  one  day  between  the 
precipices,  asked,  “Ah,  father,  will  you 
remain  for  ever  amidst  the  rocks?”  to 
whom  the  holy  man  replied,  “ Wonder  not, 
my  son ; for  when  I converse  with  them,  I 
have  fewer  things  to  say  in  confession, 
than  when  I converse  with  men.”*  It  was 
amidst  these  precipices  of  Pegnuela,  that 
he  composed  his  sublime  seraphic  books ; 
as  it  was  in  the  solitude  of  mount  Alvemia, 
that  St  Bonaventura  wrote  his  “ Itinera* 
hum  mentis  in  Deum,”  and  his  “Itinera- 
rium  mentis  in  seipsum,”  of  which  Gerson 
save,  “I  confess  that  for  thirty  years  and 
more,  I have  wished  to  be  familiar  with 
these  tracts;  and  lo!  at  this  age,  after 
reading  and  often  ruminating  them,  even 
lo  the  words,  I have  scarcely  begun  to 
taste  them,  as  I find  in  them  always 
something  new.”  From  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  St  John  of  the  Cross  in  the 
celebrated  mysterious  canticle  which  ex- 
presses the  complaint  of  a soul  wounded  by 
divine  love,  which,  however,  he  composed 
in  a dungeon  in  Toledo,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive what  a deep  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  charm  which  lies  in  the  sombre  forests 
and  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  sweet 
enamelled  meadows,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  this  admirable  world. 

An  ingenious  modem  authorf  suggests 
the  propriety  of  placing  inscriptions  amid 
the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  and  even  of  con- 
secnting  particular  rocks  there  to  particu- 
lar persons  amidst  those  waste  and  solitary 
•Genes.  If  so  judicious  and  accomplished 
a mind  could  find  pleasure  in  associating 
the  rocks  of  her  country  with  “fancied 
gnm  or  divinities,”  by  Druidieal  inscrip- 
tions to  Odin,  Hu,  and  Modred,  we  can 
ftadily  comprehend  the  desire  felt  by 
meditative  learned  monks,  to  place  in  the 
^erts  round  them,  inscriptions  or  memo- 
fids  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  friends  of 
Cod.  with  whom  they  knew  that  they  were 
tetorioally  connected,  or  to  impart  a gene- 
; ml  lesson  of  eternal  wisdom  to  the  pilgrim 
*ho  should  pass  by.  When  the  track  was 
i and  rugged,  one  would  find  inscribed 
the  rocks  some  sentence  to  remind 
that  the  ascent  to  heaven  is  steep  and 
'^roow,  as  I read  going  up  to  Monte  Cal- 

• Doatbfe,  Lib.  viii. 

♦ Mb.  Bay,  Sketches  of  Devonshire. 


varo,  at  Domo  Dossola ; to  which  conven 
so  often  at  the  sweet  hour  of  dawn,  a hoJ 
procession  mounts.  Marc,  the  poet,  a di 
ciple  of  St.  Benedict,  composed  verst 
descriptive  of  Mount-Cassino,  of  which  th 
following  refer  to  the  ascent : 

“ Hue  properet  cceloe  optat  qui  cernere  aspecta 
Nec  Tcmovet  votum  Semite  dura  pium. 
Semper  difficili  quaeruntur  summa  lab  ore, 

Arc  tarn  semper  habet  vita  beata  viam.“ 

The  only  inscription  I observed  amoni 
the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  was  to  thi 
effect,  that  whoever  did  not  keep  the  beatei 
pathway  would  be  prosecuted,  conveyin| 
thus  a brief  but  accurate  history  of  tb 
times  since  that  abbey  fell  to  desolation 
but  were  the  monks  still  there,  we  shoult 
doubtless  have  found  other  writing  on  tin 
trees.  In  the  woods  where  friars  haunt 
we  should  find  lines  like  these,  which  St 
Francis  placed  on  an  antependium  of  s 
little  chapel,  in  a beautiful  wood  on  a high 
mountain  between  St.  Germini  and  For- 
earm. Above  were  painted  various  crea- 
tures, angels,  boys,  birds,  trees,  and  so 
forth,  under  which,  was  this  invitation  to 
them  to  praise  their  Creator. 

“ Timete  Dominant,  et  date  illi  hofiorem. 

Dignus  Dominus  accipere  laudem  et  honorem. 
Omnes  qui  timetis  Deum,  laudate  eum. 

Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum. 
Laudale  eum,  ccelum  et  terra  univena. 
Laudate,  omnia  flumina,  Dominum. 

Laudato  Dominum  quoniam  bonus  est. 

Omnes  qui  legitis  hec,  benedicite  Dominum. 
Omnes  creator®,  laudate  Dominum. 

Omnes  volucres  coeli,  laudate  Dominum. 

Omnes  pueri,  laudate  Dominum. 

Juvenes  et  virgines,  laudate  Dominum. 

Dignus  est  Agnus  qui  occisus  est,  accipere  lau- 
dem et  honorem. 

Benedicta  ait  sancta  Trinitas,  atque  indivisa 
Unitas. 

Sancte  Michael  Archangele,  defende  nos  in 
prslio.” 

Alas  ! when  shall  we  find  in  our  woods 
and  lawns  a similar  inscription ! But  iron 
hammers,  and  not  the  praises  of  God, 
resound  now  on  the  Wye’s  woody  shore ; 
and  manufacturers,  impelled  by  wandering 
boilers,  heed  not  what  would  have  delighted 
Aldhelm  or  Shakspeare. 

“ O,  better  were  these  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a gentler  kind.’* 

And  now  if  from  the  profit  which  holy 
monks  drew  from  the  beauty  or  grandeur 
of  natural  scenes,  we  turn  to  consider  the 
sweet  influence  which  their  habitations 
imparted  to  those  scenes,  shall  we  not 
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discover  that  the  service  was  reciprocal 
and  abundantly  repaid?  When  roaming 
through  the  woods,  or  along  the  shores  of 
our  dark  northern  lakes,  or  climbing  up 
the  rocks  of  the  wild  mountains  which 
hang  over  them,  in  company  with  the 
pretty  playful  goats,  would  it  not  increase 
our  joy  to  know  that  some  holy  monastery 
was  near,  that  in  an  hour  perhaps  we 
might  be  in  the  church,  assisting  at  their 
solemn  vespers,  and  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  some  man  of  God  ? How  sweet 
and  solemn  is  the  aspect  of  an  abbey  seen 
through  dark  woods,  through  which  hoarse 
winds  whistle  wildly!  and  when  it  is  the 
sole  object,  how  much  more  sweet  and 
solemn  is  the  music  of  its  adjacent  grove 
under  the  breeze  of  night!  Our  poet  says 
that  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness  he 
loved  was  a lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom 
or  how,  none  of  the  rustic  people  clearly 
knew,  further  than  that  it  was  reared  for 
peace  and  for  religion,  by  some  wise  and 
tender  lover  of  his  kind,  ere  the  crimes 
of  our  age  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
Christian  world’s  young  prime,  in  height 
overtopping  the  woods,  and  scarce  seeming 
a work  of  human  art,  but  as  it  were 
Titantic.  Such  was  the  ancient  abbey, 
seeming  to  have  grown  out  of  the  moun- 
tains from  the  living  stone,  lifting  itself 
in  caverns  light  and  high;  and  how  did 
its  voice  charm  that  desert  and  overcome 


every  other  harmony ! like  the  bird  which 
fascinated  the  monk, 

“ Who  heard  not,  saw  not,  felt  not  aught  beside. 
Thro*  the  wide  world  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
Save  the  full  flowing  and  the  ample  tide 
Of  that  celestial  strain.*'* 

Yes,  happy  is  it  for  men  when  holy  piles 
are  scattered  through  these  vales  and  forests 
when  the  spirit  of  the  monks  is  hovering 
through  them,  breathing  a deep  and  solemn 
beauty,  and  imparting  to  every  thought  of 
the  human  mind  a hue  of  brightness  and 
of  heaven : for  then  religion’s  voice,  which 
gives  the  heart  expansion,  and  yet  peace 
comes  to  them  in  solitudes,  “through  the 
whispering  woods,  and  from  the  fountains, 
and  the  odours  deep  of  flowers,  and  from 
the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud,  and  from 
the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud,  and  from 
the  singing  of  the  summer  birds,  from  all 
sounds  and  from  all  silence.”  For  my 
part,  if  it  be  permitted  me  to  proclaim  a 
personal  experience,  if  I had  never  seen 
Altenrive  or  Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  or| 
St.  Urban,  the  beauties  of  our  loveliest: 
scenery  would  not  delight  me  as  they  now ! 
can  do.  I should  see  them  with  quite 
different  eyes.  The  lawns  would  not  in- 
spire any  bright  consoling  recollections, 
nor  the  deep  forests  peace. 

• Trench. 
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OURNEYING  onwards,  and  | 
thus  continuing  to  beguile  our  ; 
way,  let  us  hear  passages  from  I 
ancient  writings  relative  to  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  some 
monasteries ; for  there  can  be  no  theme 
more  suitable  to  this  pilgrimage,  since 
many  of  these  religious  houses  were  the 
fruits  of  a journey  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
like  our  own  at  present,  only  involving 
dangers  and  sufferings  very  different  from 
what  can  be  our  lot. 

“ The  proscribed  man,”  according  to  the 
old  German  laws,  “ was  to  be  led  into  a 
forest  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  the  hearing  of 
a troop  who  waited  at  the  skirts,  who  were 
to  cry  out  three  times.  After  that  he 
became  an  outlaw,  and  might  be  slain* by 
whoever  met  him.”*  The  heart  of  forests 
thus  legally  abandoned  to  outlaws,  was, 
however,  visited  by  other  men  of  a very 
different  class,  who  sought  the  peaceful 
joys  of  contemplation,  the  conversion  of 
these  outcasts,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  very  desert  itself  into  a paradise,  ful- 
filling the  divine  prophecy  which  said, 

" Consolabitur  Dominus  Sion,  et  consola- 
bitur  omnes  ruinas  ejus : et  ponet  desertum 
ejus  quasi  delicias,  et  solitudinem  ejus 
quasi  hortum  Domini : gaudium  et  leetitia 
invenietur  in  ea,  gratiarum  actio  et  vox 
laudis.”  Who  were  these  other  men  ? 
They  were  monks,  and  some  of  them  the 
first  apostles  of  the  northern  nations,  as 
heroic  Percevals  or  Perceforests  as  ever 
figured  in  the  fabling  of  old  romance. 
Through  romantic  valleys,  before  deemed 
; inaccessible,  they  pierced  their  way,  and 
j through  those  vast  primeval  forests  of 
1 Germany  where  the  squirrel,  leaping  from 
I tree  to  tree,  could  traverse  seven  leagues^ 

I without  descending  on  the  ground. f The 
first  apostles  of  Christianity  built  cells  in 
the  Black  Forest  under  the  shade  of  pines 
a ad  oaks.  Thus  we  find  St  Fridolin  at 
Sedringen,  St.  Offon  at  Schonttem,  St. 
Landolin  at  Ettenheim,  and  St.  Trutpert 
at  the  place  which  yet  bears  his  name. 

• Michelet,  Origin*  da  Droit  f Grimm. 
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If  we  had  the  details  of  their  journey, 
beyond  a doubt  the  interest  of  many  heroic 
fables  would  seem  pale  in  comparison.  In 
744  St.  Sturm,  the  disciple  of  St.  Boniface, 
with  seven  companions,  having  pierced 
into  the  vast  desert  of  Hersfeld  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fulda,  erected  there  a monas- 
tery under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Saviour, 
which  derived  its  name  from  that  river. 
Here  were  soon  400  monks  assembled, 
besides  a multitude  of  dependants.* 

“ The  herdsman  of  the  parish,”  say  the 
ancient  German  laws,  “may  advance  into 
the  forest  with  his  troop,  as  far  as  he  can 
reach  with  throwing  his  stick. ”|  The  in- 
terior must  have  been  sufficiently  dangerous 
then.  However,  the  pastor  of  souls  was  to 
be  more  courageous,  and  the  monks  accord- 
ingly penetrated  far  beyond  such  limits, 
and  often  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
covering some  lost  member  of  the  Christian 
flock,  as  in  the  instance  recorded  of  St. 
Seine,  or  St.  Sequanus,  founder  of  the 
abbey  which  bore  his  name  in  the  sixth 
century.  “ When  Seine,”  we  read,  “ saw 
himself  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  Scriptures  and  learned  in  the 
monastic  rules,  he  sought  a proper  place 
to  build  his  monastery.  As  he  searched 
through  the  country,  and  communicated  his 
plan  to  his  friends,  one  of  his  relations, 
Thiolaif,  said  to  him,  ‘ Since  you  ask  me, 
I will  point  out  a place  where  you  can 
establish  yourself,  if  your  plan  be  inspired 
by  the  love  of  God.  There  is  a tract  which 
belongs  to  me,  if  I mistake  not,  by  here- 
ditary right,  but  the  people  who  inhabit 
it  resemble  wild  beasts,  and  feed  upon 
human  flesh,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pass 
among  them  without  a troop  of  armed  men 
at  one  s command.’  The  blessed  Seine 
answered,  ‘ Show  me  this  place,  in  order 
that  if  my  desires  are  conceived  by  a divine 
instinct,  all  the  ferocity  of  these  men  may 
be  changed  into  the  gentleness  of  the 
dove.’  Having  then  taken  some  com- 
panions, they  came  to  the  place  which  had 

* Schannat,  Historic  Fuldensis,  para  1. 
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been  mentioned.  It  was  a forest  where 
trees  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds,  and  of 
which  the  solitude  had  not  been  disturbed 
for  a long  time;  they  were  asking  how 
they  could  penetrate  into  it,  when  a winding 
path  was  discovered,  but  so  narrow  and 
full  of  briars  that  they  could  hardly  put 
their  feet  on  the  same  line,  or  make  one 
foot  follow  the  other,  so  thick  were  the 
branches.  However,  after  much  labour  and 
with  torn  vestments,  they  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  this  wild  forest,  and  at  length  they 
perceived  the  narrow  opening  of  a cavern,  so 
dark  that  the  wild  beasts  themselves  would 
fear  the  entrance.  That  was  the  robber's 
cave,  and  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits. 
When  they  approached  it,  Seine,  agreeable 
to  God,  bowed  his  knees  and  offered  up  a 
prayer  with  tears,  saying,  *0  Lord,  who 
hast  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
grantest  the  prayer  of  those  who  suppli- 
cate thee,  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
and  without  whom  all  the  efforts  of  human 
weakness  are  vain,  if  you  command  that  I 
should  fix  myself  in  this  solitude,  let  me 
know  thy  will,  and  prosper  these  com- 
mencements.* When  he  had  finished  his 
prayer,  he  rose  up  and  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven,  with  weeping  eyes.  Knowing,  then, 
that  it  was  under  guidance  of  the  Saviour 
that  he  had  come  to  this  dark  foreBt,  after 
having  blessed  the  ground,  he  set  about 
laying  the  foundation  of  a little  cell  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  put  himself  on  his 
knees.  The  report  of  his  arrival  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who 
being  moved  by  a divine  impulse,  exhorted 
each  other,  and  approached  to  visit  him. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  him,  from  wolves  they 
became  lambs,  in  so  much  that  they  who 
had  before  been  a source  of  terror  were  now 
the  ministers  of  assistance ; and  from  that 
time  this  place  became  the  abode  of  inno- 
oence,  after  being  the  haunt  of  cruel  rob- 
bers and  demons.”*  When  St.  Gall  asked 
the  deacon  Hiltibald,  who  knew  all  the 
desert  from  his  habits  of  wandering  in 
quest  of  fish  and  of  hawks,  whether  he 
could  lead  him  to  a spot  favourable  for  a 
monastery,  the  deacon  replied,  “ This  soli- 
tude abounds  with  watery  places,  lofty 
mountains,  deep  narrow  valleys,  and  woods 
full  of  hurtful  beasts ; for  besides  stags 
and  fiocks  of  harmless  animals,  there  are 
many  bears,  innumerable  boars  and  raven- 
ous wolves  without  number,  so  that  I fear 
you  will  be  devoured  if  you  enter  it”  Next 
morning,  however,  at  daybreak,  they  be- 

9 Acta  Sanct  Ord.  S.  Ben.  tom.  i.  264. 


gan  to  penetrate  into  it,  and  about  nones 
came  to  the  brook  Staina,  where  was  a 
spot  that  pleased  the  man  of  God,  which 
he  marked  with  a cross.* 

St  Liudger  and  his  brethren  being 
anxious  to  construct  a monastery  that 
would  be  secure  from  the  future  desola- 
tions of  the  maritime  country,  after  much 
deliberation  fixed  upon  a place  within 
a forest  near  the  river  Rura,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Werden.  Having  pitched 
their  tents,  they  prepared  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  make  a sufficient  space,  but  thej 
stood  so  thick,  and  their  branches  were  so 
interlaced,  ooncealing  the  sky,  that  it 
seemed  a hopeless  undertaking  to  set 
about  building  a habitation  in  such  a wil- 
derness. That  night  the  holy  man  rose 
three  times  to  prayer,  placing  himself 
under  a great  tree.  After  the  third  time 
the  night,  which  had  been  before  clear  and 
serene,  became  obscured ; the  moon  and 
stars  were  covered  with  clouds,  and  a 
mighty  tempest  burst  over  the  forest  The 
gnarled  trunks  of  many  centuries  fell  be- 
fore that  stem  blast,  and  the  elements  of 
the  world  were  made  to  save  the  servant* 
of  God.  At  break  of  day  the  task  was  ac- 
complished ; the  trees  lay  prostrate  piled 
on  all  sides,  and  a sufficient  space  ap- 
peared for  the  site  of  the  monastery.  One 
only  tree  on  that  spot  was  left  standing ; 
it  was  that  under  which  the  man  of  God 
prayed  ; but  when  this  was  afterwards  cut 
down  for  the  use  of  the  church,  a stone 
was  placed  on  the  same  spot  to  be  a memo- 
rial for  ever.f 

To  the  vast  solitude  of  the  Vosges,  bor- 
dered on  the  east  by  Alsace  and  on  the 
west  by  Burgundy,  a region  full  of  high 
mountains,  with  hideous  rocks  rising  up 
and  crowning  them,  in  a manner  resem- 
bling castles,  with  deep  valleys  between 
them,  perfectly  black  with  the  quantity  of 
pine  wood,  and  inhabited  only  by  vrild 
beasts,  many  holy  men  of  God  bent  their 
steps,  and  there  built  houses  of  religion. 
Thus  St  Gundelbert  penetrated  into  it  in 
the  reign  of  king  Childeric,  fixing  his  abode 
in  the  spot  which  is  now  , Sens,  where  he 
built  a monastery  under  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  and  became  its  abbot? 

St.  Dedatus,  leaving  his  brethren,  vas 
another  who  pierced  through  this  tract  of 
desolation:  he  passed,  we  read,  through 
difficult  mountains  and  valleys,  till,  at 

* De  Vita  B.  G&lli  Auct  Walafried  Sti;  .bo, 
c.  x.  ♦ Acta  S.  Ord.  Bened.  Seecul.  iv.  p.  1. 

% Chronic.  Senoniemis,  Lib.  i.  2,  ap.  Dacher. 
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length,  he  came  to  a spacious  vale  covered 
with  thick  wood,  and  watered  by  streams, 
where  be  built  an  oratory  under  the  invo- 
cation of  St  Martin,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  a church  under  that  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  near  it  another  in  honour  of 
the  mother  of  Christ,  round  which,  was  a 
cloister  for  monks.  It  was,  however,  when 
Gontran  was  king  of  Burgundy,  and  Chil- 
debert  of  Austrasia,  that  this  desert  re- 
ceived its  most  renowned  pilgrim  and 
apostle  in  St  Columb&n,  who  arrived  there 
when  he  was  30  years  of  age.  Born  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  560,  in  his  youth 
lie  applied  to  learning,  and  made  great 
progress,  but  fearing  the  temptations  that 
surrounded  him,  he  left  his  birth-place, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his 
mother,  and  went  into  another  province  of 
Ireland,  putting  himself  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  holy  and  learned  Silenus.  In 
this  school  he  became  profound  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  composed  several  treatises, 
among  which,  was  a Commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  The  love  of  God  daily  increasing 
in  him,  he  forsook  the  world,  and  became 
a monk  in  Bangor,  where,  after  living  seve- 
| ral  years,  he  began  to  desire,  like  Abraham, 
to  travel  into  a strange  country.  Acquaint- 
ing the  abbot  with  his  intention,  who,  with 
much  reluctance  granted  him  twelve  monks, 
he  passed  over  with  them  into  England, 
•nd  thence  into  France.  To  the  desert  of 
the  Vosges  he  came,  and  became  so  en- 
amoured of  its  peace  that  he  resolved  to 
remain  in  it  Finding  an  old  ruined  castle 
called  Anagram,  he  made  choice  of  it  for 
hismonasteiy,  where,  after  living  for  some 
time,  while  supported  by  the  charity  of  the 
natives,  he  resolved  to  found  another  ab- 
bey in  the  same  desert  In  the  year  590, 
he  discovered  an  old  castle  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  first  which  had  once  been 
•tangly  fortified.  This  was  called  Luxeuil, 
in  which  he  placed  his  community ; and, 
finally,  his  third  cloister  of  Fontaines  was 
nmilariy  placed  in  an  old  castle  on  the 
holders  of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine.*  This 
kausformation  of  castles  for  purposes  of 
boabhty,  into  the  asylums  of  peace,  must 
be  remarked,  as  an  interesting  circum- 
tfrnce  in  the  history  of  pacific  institutions, 
it  is  easy  to  multiply  instances.  In  922 
St  Guibertor  Wibert,  the  son  of  Litholde, 
changed  his  castle  of  Gemblours  into  the 
monastery  which  became  so  celebrated. 
Ittmgen,  which  Werner,  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
4ftinired  for  his  abbey,  had  been  an  old 


castle,  which  Albert  Berthold  and  Ulrich 
had  changed  into  an  Augustinian  convent 

In  1137,  William  de  Glana,of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  counts  of  Vienne,  de- 
siring to  found  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Hauterive,  actually  demolished  his  magni- 
ficent castle,  which  was  about  500  paces 
distant  from  the  spot  which  he  had  selected 
for  the  foundation.*  In  Spain,  many  of 
the  ancient  castles  and  towers  which  had 
been  built  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Moors,  were  converted,  as  that  of  Ucles, 
near  Tarancon,  into  the  peaceful  asylums 
of  a religious  community.  When  Adelaide, 
mother  of  Louis  VII.,  instituted  the  abbey 
of  St.  John-au-Bois,  in  the  old  Merovin- 
gian palace  of  Cuise,  where  the  relics  of 
St.  Euphrosine  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims,! 
or  even  when  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877, 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Corneille,  in  his 
own  palace,  at  Compiegne,  the  metamor- 
phosis perhaps  was  no  less  significative  of 
a triumph  of  peace,  and  of  its  holy  in- 
fluence. It  was,  indeed,  a favourite  act  of 
devotion  in  the  middle  ages  to  consign  to 
God  whatever  had  been  used  by  wicked 
men  in  their  machinations  against  peace. 
“A  certain  devout  soldier,  Ovlardus  de 
Wimilio,”  as  we  read,  in  the  chronicle  of 
St.  Bertin, 44  knowing  that  there  was  a wood 
between  Gisnes  and  Wissant,  inhabited  by 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  therefore  called 
Zoudenvelt,  or  the  field  of  sinners,  pur- 
chased the  property  through  a desire  to 
purge  it  from  such  an  evil,  and  having 
driven  out  the  robbers  and  murderers,  he 
built  & chapel  and  convent  there,  and 
placed  lay  brothers  in  it  to  serve  the  poor, 
and  show  hospitality  to  travellers : he  be- 
came so  venerated  in  that  wood,  that  he 
used  to  be  called  St  Oylard.  The  wood 
itself  changed  its  name,  and  became,  Zan- 
tenvelt,  or  the  field  of  saints.”!  When 
blood  had  stained  the  soil,  whether  shed 
in  ranged  battles,  or  in  single  combat, 
houses  of  peace  and  of  atonement  rose. 

In  the  same  chronicle,  we  read,  that  the 
monastery  of  Bellolocus,  in  Flanders,  was 
founded  by  Count  Eustache,  and  endowed 
for  the  soul  of  a certain  knight  whom  he 
had  slain  in  a tournament.?  The  abbey 
of  Slotp,  in  Pomerania,  was  founded  in 
1140,  by  Rati8boru8,  prince  of  the  Pome- 
rarians  and  Vandals,  on  acoount  of  the 

• Fundatio  Mcmaat  de  Alta  Ripa,  ap.  Marten  e. 
Vet  Script,  t vi. 

f Hist  de  Soisaons,  iL  134. 

1 Chron.  S.  Bertini,  c.  alii.  p.  L ap.  Maxtene, 
Thea.  Aneedot.  ifltized  bv  ^ 
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murder  of  his  brother,  Duke  Wartislaus, 
who,  in  1180,  was  killed  by  robbers  on 
that  spot.*  After  the  great  victory,  in 
1348,  the  Teutonic  knights  founded  the 
monastery  of  Konigsberg ; and  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rudau,  in  1370,  the  grand 
master,  Winrich  von  Kniprode,  founded 
the  beautiful  Augustinian  convent  of  Heili- 
genbeil.f 

In  many  of  the  ancient  basilicas  of 
Rome,  we  find  tablets  suspended,  contain- 
ing a short  history  of  the  circumstances 
attending  their  foundation ; and  if  a similar 
custom  does  not  exist  in  monasteries,  the 
cause  must  be  very  different  from  a want 
of  materials  to  render  such  accounts  in- 
teresting. The  houses  of  the  monks,  like 
those  of  some  noble  families  in  the  world, 
had  their  traditional,  and  often  historical, 
claim  to  an  origin  truly  heroic,  sometimes 
terrible  and  ineffably  sad,  and  noteworthy 
of  being  sung  by  poets.  A holy  conversa- 
tion, or  the  praise  of  some  friend  of  God, 
elicited  without  premeditation  from  the 
lips  of  youth,  were  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  sole  facts  which  gave  rise  to  such 
foundations,  or  directed  their  destination. 

Levitius,  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem, 
after  spending  some  time  in  the  monastery 
of  La  Cava,  came  to  Mount  Albancta,  in- 
tending to  build  a monastery  there.  A 
certain  scholar  boy  coming  to  him,  the 
holy  man  asked  him  whether  he  could  sing 
well,  and  the  lad  answering  that  he  could, 
he  ordered  him  to  sing  whatever  first  came 
into  his  mind,  being  secretly  resolved  that 
he  would  place  the  church  under  the  invo- 
cation of  whatever  saint  the  boy  should 
select  for  the  subject  of  his  song.  Scholars 
then  must  have  been  generally  more  pious 
in  their  selections  : at  all  events,  this  boy 
sung  the  response,  “ Veni  electa  mea,”  and 
the  rest,  with  great  sweetness.  The  holy 
man  accordingly  placed  the  monastery 
under  the  invocation  of  blessed  Mary.J 
Sooth,  this  is  a simple  and  most  unpre- 
tending commencement,  and  that  of  many 
others  was  no  less  so,  being  only  some 
word  of  devout  exhortation,  when  some 
holy  pilgrim  upraised  his  charmed  voice 
to  pour  on  evil  men  the  love  that  lay 
hovering  within  his  spirit-soothing  eyes. 
At  such  sounds,  the  walls  of  immense 
monasteries  used  to  arise  in  solitary  places, 
as  we  read  in  the  fables  of  old  of  the  walls 
of  Thebes  being  moved  by  the  music  of 

* Gaspar  Jongelinus  Notit  Abb.  Ord.  Cist.  iii. 
70.  t Voight,  Geschichte  Preossens,  ▼. 

t Chronic.  S.  Monast  Casinensis,  Lib.  ii.  c.  30. 


Amphion’s  lyre.  Gratitude  led  to  others, 
as  when  Vaniugus,  a rich  nobleman  in  the 
days  of  St.  Ouen,  having  fallen  sick  at  a 
place  called  Fescamp,  in  Normandy,  and 
recovered,  built  there  afterwards  a magni- 
ficent abbey,  and  endowed  it  with  great 
means. 

But  their  origin  was  not  always  thus. 
Dark  tragedies,  acts  of  immortal  heroism, 
marvellous  conversions  of  ferocious  men, 
such  were  often  the  circumstances  in  the 
first  page  of  their  history,  requiring  no 
poetic  skill  to  weave  into  legends,  resem- 
bling the  grandest  page  of  old  romance, 
quite  as  fruitful  in  interest  for  the  imagi- 
nation, with  the  additional  charm  of  being 
unquestionably  true.  In  the  first  place, 
many  abbeys,  like  that  of  Saints  Vincent 
and  Anastasia  delle  Tre-fontane,  at  the 
Salvian  waters,  near  Rome,  which  was 
founded  in  626  by  Honorius  I.,  increased 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charlemagne,  and 
rebuilt  in  1221  by  Honorius  III.,*  were 
standing  monuments  from  early  times  of 
martyrdom,  marking  the  precise  ground 
on  which  the  seed  of  the  church  had  fallen. 
This  was  the  case  near  Palermo,  where  the 
monastery  of  St.  Agatha  de  Petra  was 
founded  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  stone, 
from  which  St.  Agatha  mounted  the  horse 
when  going  to  suffer  for  Christ  at  Catana.f 

The  famous  abbey  of  St.  Laurence,  with- 
out the  walls  of  Liege,  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  murderers  of  St.  Lambert, 
after  perpetrating  their  crime,  divided  the 
spoil,  and  slew  each  other,  while  so  engaged, 
sending  their  souls  mutually  to  Satan. 
“For,”  says  an  historian,  “as,  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  the  victor  may  take  what 
he  likes  from  the  conquered,  so  here,  in 
order  that  where  sin  had  abounded,  grace 
might  the  more  abound,  a church  of  God 
is  built,  and  the  signs  of  victory  set  up.”* 

The  domestic  legends  of  the  monasteries 
generally  indicate  three  sources  from  which 
they  took  their  beginning — remorse,  grief, 
and  sanctity  of  purpose ; the  latter  beyond 
comparison  being  the  most  productive,  but 
the  former  connected  with  the  most  striking 
narratives.  Such  are  the  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  origin  of  many  of  those  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  abbeys,  which,  like  that 
of  St.  Germains  des  Prds,  at  Paris,  are 
often  clearly  monuments  of  repentance, 
and  of  the  power  of  conscience,  though 
the  secret  motive,  as  far  as  expression, 

• Notit.  Abbat  Ord.  Cister.  viL 
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might  remain  buried  with  their  foun- 
ders. In  the  year  1000,  when  the  abbey 
of  St  Germains  des  Pres  was  rebuilt,  the 
great  tower,  which  now  exists,  and  the 
portal,  were  left  as  before.  At  this  portal 
were  statues  of  eight  kings,  four  on  the 
right  hand  and  four  on  the  left.  One  of 
these  held  in  his  hand  two  scrolls,  and 
there  was  written  Clodomer — name  so 
tragic!  the  other,  the  last  on  the  right, 
had  no  circlet  round  his  head  as  the  others, 
denoting  the  belief  of  the  person  eryoying 
eternal  beatitude,  and,  instead  of  scrolls, 
he  held  a writing  open,  on  which  was 
written  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
name  of  Clotaire:  these  were — the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim.  Let  us,  however, 
hear  the  express  testimony  of  some  monas- 
tic chronicles,  relating  to  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  their  respective  houses. 

The  monastery  of  Las  Santas  Crewses, 
in  Catalonia,  was  founded  by  Peter,  king 
of  Arragon,  in  1152,  in  a spirit  of  penitence 
for  his  crime  in  having  put  to  death  the 
archbishop  of  Tarragona,  for  desiring  the 
cross  to  be  borne  before  him  as  primate. 
“It  was  thought,”  adds  the  historian, 
“that  crosses  of  fire  were  seen  at  night 
over  the  place,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name.”* 

Concerning  the  convent  of  Frauenalb, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  there  is  the  following 
popular  tradition  : — Count  Erchinger  in- 
habited the  castle  of  Magenheim.  He 
was  at  table  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia, 
an  oppressor  of  his  vassals,  when  it  was 
announced  that  a stag  had  been  seen  in 
the  forest  of  Stremberg.  Albert  de  Sim- 
mem,  his  nephew,  rose,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  set  off  in  pursuit  Suddenly 
I he  met  a man  of  a horrible  aspect,  who 
' bade  him  fear  not  but  follow  him.  Albert 
1 obeyed;  passing  a meadow,  he  saw  an 
1 immense  castle  before  him,  where  he  was 
I received  by  a crowd  of  servants.  Intro- 
- faced  into  the  hall,  he  found  the  castellan 
in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  who  welcomed 
him,  and  offered  him  the  cup.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken : at  a sign  by  his  guide 
the  youth  left  the  hall,  and  mounted  again. 
1 On  their  way  the  awful  stranger  thus 
*ddre8aed  him  : “ The  seigneur  at  table  is 
j y°ur  uncle  Frederic,  who  has  fought  so 
j bravely  in  the  Holy  Land : bu  t he  oppressed 
; bis  vassals.  We,  the  counsellors  and  ser- 
j tints  of  his  despotism,  suffer  now  the  just 
, Penalty  of  our  criminal  compliance  with  his 

* Hist  Monast  S.  Laurent  Leodiens.  ap.  Mar- 
t«*»  Vet.  Script  Lib.  vi.  13. 


tyranny,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  pardon 
us.  Albert,  you  will  arrive  at  power.  Do 
not  imitate  your  uncle.  Look  now,  for  the 
finger  of  God  is  about  to  appear.”  Albert 
turned  his  head  back,  and  saw  the  castle 
which  he  had  just  left  in  flames.  In  terror 
he  returned  to  Magenheim,  but  Frederic 
could  hardly  recognise  him,  his  beard  and 
hair  having  become  white.  He  related 
his  adventure,  and  asked  the  permission 
of  Erchinger  to  build  a church  in  the 
place  where  the  phantom  had  appeared ; 
and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  abbey  of 
Frauenalb. 

The  great  monastery  of  Fiirstenfeld,  in 
Bavaria,  owed  its  existence  to  a horrible 
event,  which  is  thus  related  : — For  the  sake 
of  mutual  protection  against  robber-castles 
and  lawless  oppressors,  many  states  of  the 
middle  Rhine  had  entered  into  a league 
with  princes  and  counts,  among  whom  was 
the  archduke  and  count  palatine,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of  Otho.  To  dis- 
charge the  personal  service  of  the  league, 
he  left  Munich,  and  went  to  his  palatinate 
on  the  Rhine,  leaving  behind  him  his 
young  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
magnanimous,  duke  of  Brabant,  whom  he 
had  lately  married.  For  security  he  placed 
her  in  the  fortress  of  Mangoldstein,  near 
Donauworth.  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  the 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  and  widow  of  the 
emperor  Conrad,  remained  with  her  to 
partake  of  her  solitude.  With  the  arch- 
duke Louis  went  Henry  von  Hirschau,  a 
wild  and  savage  noble,  but  distinguished 
among  all  other  knights  by  his  strength, 
boldness,  and  address.  Louis  depended 
on  him  greatly,  and  even  Maria  herself 
prized  him.  Once,  as  he  was  playing  at 
chess  with  her,  he  prayed  her  to  allow  him 
to  address  her  with  “Thou,”  as  other  high 
subjects ; adding,  that  he  would  be  her 
knight ; but  the  countess  turned  away 
from  him  instantly.  This  circumstance  is 
related  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  abbey 
of  the  holy  cross  at  Donauworth,  composed 
by  Beck,  the  prior  of  that  house.  Already 
had  a year  elapsed,  and  the  winter  was 
returning.  The  noble  lady  mourned  for 
her  husband,  and  entreated  him  in  the 
tenderest  style  to  return.  She  also  wrote 
to  the  knight  Henry  to  beg  that  he  would 
persuade  her  lord  to  that  effect,  and  added, 
that  she  would  then  grant  him  what  he 
had  formerly  sought.  Her  letter  to  the 
archduke  was  sealed  with  red,  that  to  the 
knight  with  black  wax.  On  givingthen^ 
to  the  messenger,  she  charged  hiljHP®*™ 
forget  the  signification,,  as  he 
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read  the  address ; but  through  carelessness 
he  gave  the  knight’s  letter  to  the  count, 
who,  on  reading  it,  misconstrued  the 
words,  and  fell  into  a horrible  paroxysm 
of  rage  and  jealousy.  On  the  spot  he 
felled  the  messenger  to  the  ground,  and, 
mounting  the  fleetest  horses,  hastened 
to  Donauworth.  As  he  entered  the  cas- 
tle, he  struck  down  the  porter  who  came 
out  to  him,  and  on  the  steps  slew 
Helika  von  Brennberg,  a noble  lady  of 
the  countess,  who  had  come  to  greet  him. 
Four  other  maidens  he  flung  from  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  and  then  seated 
himself  in  the  great  hall,  commanding  a 
boy  to  summon  the  countess.  In  vain  did 
she  protest  her  innocence,  and  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  it  Not  even  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  stood  by,  could 
appease  that  furious  husband,  and  he  caused 
his  wife  to  be  beheaded.  This  was  in 
1*266.  When  reason  and  affection  returned, 
his  sorrow  and  remorse  were  boundless: 
he  proposed  pilgrimages  and  penances,  and 
it  is  a popular  tradition  still,  that  in  one 
night  his  hair  turned  grey.  To  Rome  he 
went,  and  sought  penance  from  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  Alexander  IV.  At  first  it 
was  appointed  that  he  should  set  out  for 
the  Holy  Land  with  1000  knights,  but 
there  were  so  many  obstacles,  and  his 
presence  was  so  necessary  in  Bavaria,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  that  it  was  finally  determined, 
besides  other  acts  proclaiming  penitence, 
he  should  build  a monastery,  and  introduce 
the  Carthusians  into  Bavaria:  but  this 
plan  was  changed  for  that  of  a Cistercian 
abbey,  for  the  site  of  which  much  difficulty 
was  encountered ; so  that  it  was  not  tiil 
after  the  third  attempt  in  126*2  that  the 
monks  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ; and  the  place  obtained  was  in  the 
garden  of  a noble  knight,  Eberhard,  who 
from  his  castle  on  a hill  above  it  used  to 
hear  at  night  strange  sounds  of  workmen 
building,  and  of  a heavenly  music,  which 
he  took  for  a sign  that  he  ought  to  comply, 
which  he  did  accordingly,  and  the  holy 
men  were  then  established  and  endowed, 
and  the  place  was  called  Fiirstenfeld.  Here 
was  read  the  inscription, 

“ Conjugiii  innocua  fusi  monument!  crnoria 
Pro  culpa  pretium  ci&ustra  aacrata  vides.” 

And  again, 

M Bojorum  clams  j&cit  hcc  ftradatnina  princeps 
In  pretium  culpa  conjugis  innocua.” 

Archduke  Lewis,  the  founder,  died  in 


1294  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  very  room  in 
which  he  was  bom.  He  had  ordered  his 
body  to  be  buried  at  Fiirstenfeld,  which 
convent,  was  still  further  enriched  by  his 
son  and  successor,  Archduke  Rudolf.  Here 
lay  buried  also  Anne,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Conrad,  duke  of  Poland,  and 
Lewis,  son  of  the  founder,  who  was  slain  | 
in  1284  in  a tournament  at  Norimberg.*  I 

In  the  time  of  the  blessed  Hydudph,  I 
archbishop  of  Treves,  many  people  were  I 
still  abandoned  to  idolatry.  The  holy  I 
man,  and  his  brother  Erard,  had  for  some 
time  lived  in  a monastery  of  the  solitude 
of  the  Vosges,  when  it  happened  that  & 
blind  daughter,  who  had  been  just  born 
to  a noble,  was  carried  to  the  monastery ; 
for  her  father,  because  she  had  been  boro 
blind,  had  given  orders  that  she  should  be 
put  to  death  ; but  the  mother,  having  heard 
of  his  intention,  sent  her  away  by  a certain 
old  woman  who  was  familiar  with  her, 
preferring  rather  to  have  her  banished  than 
put  to  death.  The  two  holy  brethren, 
finding  out  that  she  was  the  offspring  of  i 
such  parents,  and  not  yet  regenerated  by 
baptism,  baptizing  her,  called  her  Odilia.  | 
The  chronicle  records,  “ that  she  was  raised 
from  the  sacred  font  illumined  both  as  to 
her  mind  and  body.  However,  in  process 
of  time,  when  she  came  to  years  of  discre*  1 
tion,  her  brother,  who  remained  with  his 
father,  hearing  that  his  sister  who  had 
been  bom  blind  was  restored  to  sight,  re- 
joiced greatly,  and  sent  messengers  with 
orders  that  Odilia  should  be  brought  to 
him ; which,  when  his  father  discovered, 
he  ordered  his  son  into  his  presence,  and 
asked  him  how  he  had  dared  to  bring  back 
a girl  who  had  been  bom  blind  ? The  son 
answering,  that  he  had  done  it  through 
hope  of  his  father’s  benignity,  the  father, 
in  a transport  of  rage,  smote  him  with  the 
staff  which  he  carried,  and  killed  him. 
When  he  found  himself  thus  left  without 
an  heir,  he  conceived  a sudden  affection 
for  his  daughter  Odilia.  So  that  in  course 
of  time,  in  the  very  castle  of  her  father, 
which  is  called  Hoemborch,  she  built  a 
cloister  of  St  Benedict,  and  enriched  it 
with  her  own  patrimony.  ”f 

Fontevrauld  owed  its  origin  to  a con- 
science suddenly  illumined  by  divine  grace. 
Evrauld  was  a gentleman,  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  abandoned  to  a profligate  life, 

* J&eck  Gallerie  der  Kloster  Dettischlasds. 
Jongelinua,  Notit.  Abbat  Ord.  Cister.  per  Uni- 
vers.  Orbem,  liv.  iii.  17. 

f Chronic.  Senoniens.  c.  14  ap.  Dicker  Spiel* 
leg.  iii. 
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which  be  led  until  he  had  expended  all 
his  rich  possessions,  and  was  reduced  to 
indigence.  In  this  state  he  became  cap- 
tain of  a gang  of  robbers,  and  haunted  the 
forests  of  this  country,  usually  dwelling 
near  a fountain,  where  he  constructed  a 
kind  of  tower,  from  which  he  used  to  sally 
forth,  and  scour  the  highways;  and  no 
officers  of  justice  could  extirpate  this  nest 
of  mischief.  What  men  could  not  effect 
was,  however,  accomplished  by  God  in  a 
more  gentle  manner  than  by  the  sword. 
As  all  the  world  talked  of  this  desperate 
band  of  robbers,  God  inspired  a famous 
doctor  of  Paris,  a saint,  and  a great  preacher, 
Robert  de  l’Aubrussel,  with  a strong  desire 
to  undertake  their  conversion.  He  com- 
mended himself  to  heaven,  and  set  out  for 
the  forest,  where  be  was  soon  taken  by  the 
robbers,  and  led  before  Evrauld,  who  de- 
sired him  to  give  up  his  money.  “ Wil- 
lingly,” said  he : “ but  in  return  you  must 
give  me  your  souls  for  God and  therewith 
be  began  to  speak  to  them  of  the  eternal 
judgment  of  God,  and  the  shame  and 
infamy  of  their  own  lives : and  he  succeeded 
in  awakening  their  consciences.  Then  he 
dressed  that  wildness  into  a retreat  like  a 
new  paradise,  and  built  a monastery,  calling 
it  Fontevrauld,  from  the  fountain  and  the 
name  of  the  convertite ; and  Robert  re- 
mained with  them,  and  all  the  country 
flocked  thither  to  behold  this  wonderful 
change  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God.  A 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  house  still 
oristmg  contained  a prediction,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  ages  this  sanctuary 
would  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  and  become  peopled  with  its  old 
inhabitants,  v 

The  origin  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Tron,  or 
Vasor,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  involves  a 
MiTative  which  I long  ago  promised  to 
give  my  reader,  f 

‘ Count  Eilbert,  its  founder,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles  and  valiant  war- 
riors in  the  time  of  the  first  Otho.  It 
happened  once  that  this  martial  count  was 
walking  in  the  place  where  a great  fair  is 
held  by  the  cross  that  stood  near  his  castle, 
where  merchants  and  people  from  all  sides 
have  resort  to  sell  and  exchange  their 
togos  goods.  As  he  walked  through  the 
! m>wd  he  saw  a horse  of  great  power  and 
! admirable  beauty,  which  seemed  to  him 
He  a tower  of  strength,  if  by  any  manner 
of  bargain  he  could  procure  it  for  himself. 

* Which  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  as  it  is 
tor  a prison, 
t In  Book  ii.  n.  277. 


Now  the  owner  of  the  horse  was  a certain 
clerk,  bora  of  noble  parents,  and  a canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  greater,  at 
Rheims.  So  when  the  count  and  the 
clerk,  with  mutual  affability,  had  held  a 
long  conversation  respecting  the  horse,  they 
came  to  an  agreement  that  the  former  was 
to  have  it  for  a certain  price ; but  as  he 
had  not  at  the  time  sufficient  money,  he 
went  immediately  to  Heresinda,  his  most 
noble  wife,  seeking  counsel  from  her  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do ; for  on  no  account 
whatever  would  he  allow  the  horse  to  be 
removed  from  him,  saying,  that  by  bis 
assistance  he  would  be  able  to  avert  all  the 
injuries  of  his  enemies,  and  escape  from 
all  wreck  of  fortune.  So  being  in  a great 
hurry  to  have  done  with  the  clerk,  without 
the  counsel  of  his  noble  wife,  who  feared 
the  consequences  which  ensued,  he  gave  the 
clerk  a wonderful  treasure,  which  he  kept 
always  in  a strong  place,  saying,  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  would  be  able  to  redeem  it, 
and  pay  the  whole  sum.  This  desirable 
treasure  was  composed  in  likeness  of  a 
beautiful  collar  or  brooch,  which  had  been 
made  by  St.  Eligius,  the  venerable  bishop,  so 
admirable  for  his  holiness,  and  virtue,  and 
skill  in  every  curious  art,  and  it  was  for 
the  use  of  Lothaire,  king  of  the  French. 
The  stone  was  a beryl,  and  it  contained  an 
exquisite  carving  of  Susanna,  accused  by 
the  old  judges, 

“ Egregise  gentia  Rex  Anglicus  hone  dedit  illi, 
Quem  fore  speravit  gratum  dans  plurima  gratis, 
Inter  quae  dantis  prosit  sibi  portio  talis.” 

To  be  brief.  The  appointed  day  arrived 
in  which  the  count  was  to  redeem  his  pledge, 
but  the  other  declared  himself  ignorant  of 
any  such  agreement,  and  that  he  had  never 
so  understood  the  count.  Grievously  vexed, 
and  full  of  anger  and  sorrow,  the  count 
returned  home,  and  collected  a multitude  of 
his  neighbours,  and  exposed  the  execrable 
machination  of  the  seller,  and  asked  their 
advice  as  to  how  he  should  proceed  to  avert 
this  misfortune,  which  would  be  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  him.  By  general  consent  there 
was  made  an  assembly  of  all  his  brothers, 
and  friends,  and  knights,  and  a crowd  of 
armed  people,  and  they  moved  hastily  to  the 
city  of  Rheims,  and  besieged  it,  and  took  it  ; 
and  having  set  spies,  they  discovered  the 
said  clerk  flying  to  the  greater  church, 
which  they  surrounded,  and  not  finding 
him  within,  they  set  fire  to  the  whole  place, 
upon  which,  the  criminal  issued  forth,  and 
| then  he  was  seized,  and  the  treasure  was 
found  in  his  breast,  and  so  it  was  restored 
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to  the  count.  News  of  this  event  reaching 
the  king's  ears,  the  court  immediate!  y was 
highly  indignant,  and  a large  army,  com- 
manded by  the  king  in  person,  marched 
to  revenge  this  execrable  outrage;  but 
after  a desperate  battle,  the  king’s  force 
was  defeated,  and  the  king  Charles  him- 
self taken  prisoner  by  Count  Eilbert,  and 
loaded  with  chains  for  many  days,  till  at 
length,  mutual  pledges  of  peace  being 
given,  the  king  was  delivered,  and  with 
great  honours,  as  became  the  royal  dignity, 
escorted  to  his  home,  and  that  desirable 
treasure  remained  for  ever  after  inviolably 
with  Count  Eilbert.  However,  divine  love 
afterwards  distinguished  this  count;  so 
that  partly  through  compunction  for  this 
sacrilege,  and  because  he  had  formerly 
built  seven  castles,  in  order  that  he  might 
remedy  these  structures  of  malediction  by 
the  antidote  of  blessing,  he  resolved  to  found 
seven  churches,  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  monastery  of  Vasor,  in  the  year 
944.  It  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a forest, 
which  was  uninhabited,  excepting  that  the 
house  of  the  count  was  concealed  in  it.  To 
prepare  for  building  this  church,  he  had 
the  wood  cut  down  which  surrounded  his 
house,  and  the  place  rendered  agreeable 
and  wholesome.  Then  close  to  his  house 
he  constructed  the  church,  with  useful  habi- 
tations for  the  monks ; and  after  three  years 
the  monastery  was  finished,  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  the  count 
gave  to  it  his  feudal  inheritance.  Then 
that  famous  treasure,  which  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  sedition  and  controversy,  was 
given  by  him  to  the  monks,  whom  he 
charged  to  keep  it  safely  for  ever.  And  at 
the  end  of  twenty-three  years,  archbishop 
Forannan,  from  the  parts  of  Ireland,  by 
angelic  order,  leaving  his  native  soil,  came 
with  twelve  companions  to  this  valley,  and 
the  count  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  monastery  with  great  honour;  and  the 
count  procured  that  the  men  of  God  should 
be  made  abbot;  and  the  king  having  in- 
vestigated his  sanctity,  commended  himself 
to  his  prayers,  and  gave  his  abbey  an  ex- 
emption from  royal  decrees:  and  the  man 
of  God  named  the  place  Vallem-decorara, 
which  became  Valciodorum,  and  thence 
Vasor.* 

I have  said  that  other  monasteries  owed 
their  origin  to  grief,  and  of  these  we  might 
also  give  many  instances.  At  Tagemsee, 
in  Bavaria,  the  Benedictine  abbey  was 

* Chronic.  Abbat  S.  Trudonis,  liv.  1,  ap.  Dachcr. 
Spicileg.  vii.  366. 


founded  by  two  brothers,  princely  warriors, 
Adalbert  and  Ottokar,  in  the  reign  of 
Pepin.  Afflicted  with  a domestic  calamity, 
they  renounced  the  world,  and  founded  this 
house,  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
tained two  hundred  monks,  who  lived  in 
great  unity  and  peace.*  Tassilo,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  founded  the  abbey  of  Krems- 
munster,  in  the  year  787,  in  a forest  where 
his  only  son  had  been  slain  by  a wild  boar, 
which  he  was  hunting:  so  the  father, 
having  lost  his  heir,  made  Christ  his  heir, 
and  provided  in  it  for  monks  of  the  order 
of  St  Benedict-j- 
in 1134,  there  was,  in  that  part  of 
Westphalia  which  adjoins  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  a castle  called  Wolmundstein, 
inhabited  by  noblemen  who  possessed  all 
the  surrounding  country,  ana  were  called 
the  lords  of  Wolmundstein.  One  of  these. 
Gerwick  by  name,  a bold  and  generous 
youth,  set  out  to  visit  the  halls  of  the 
most  celebrated  princes,  in  order  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  the  most  excellent  men, 
and  to  see  both  the  cities  and  manners  of 
different  people.  Arriving  in  Bavaria,  he 
met  there  with  a youth  bold  and  generous 
like  himself,  the  young  Theobald,  marquis 
of  Vohenburg,  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a 
castle  half-way  between  Ingolstadt  and 
Ratisbon  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a 
close  friendship.  When  this  marquis  6aw 
that  the  manners  and  knightly  spirit  of 
the  stranger  agreed  with  his  own,  though 
married  and  having  children,  yet,  through 
desire  of  seeing  strange  countries,  he  ex- 
changed right  hands  with  Gerwick,  and 
the  two  youths  swore  an  indissoluble  friend- 
ship. Soon  after,  they  set  out  together, 
with  one  heart,  to  visit  the  courts  of  all 
princes,  to  assist  at  the  tournaments  which 
were  held,  and  to  make  trial  of  their  forti- 
tude and  valour.  It  happened  at  one  of 
these  solemnities,  that  the  two  friends 
coming  into  collision,  and  rushing  against 
each  other  with  all  their  strength,  Gerwick 
happened  to  strike  Theobald  such  a ter- 
rible blow,  that,  breaking  his  helmet,  he 
beheld  the  red  drops  flowing  from  the 
almost  deadly  wound  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  his  friend.  Gerwick,  grievously 
moved  at  this  event,  resolved  in  fiiture  to  ! 
renounce  chivalry,  and  to  go  into  voluntary  | 
exile,  abandoning  for  ever  all  the  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  the  world.  The  wounded  mar- 
quis, after  a short  space,  began  to  think 

• Jaeck  Gallerie  der  K loiter  Deutchlandi,  1. 

f Senat.  Dialog.  Historic.  Martini  AbbatisSeot- 
onim  Vienna  ap.  Pez.  Script.  Her.  Amt. 
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of  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  hear 
the  voice  of  God  as  if  present, — so  true  is 
the  word  of  Isaiah,  that  “ vexation  gives 
intelligence.”  So  the  two  friends  sepa- 
rated. Gerwick,  having  disposed  the  affairs 
of  his  house,  renounced  the  world,  and 
became  a monk  at  Sigeberg,  not  far  from 
Cologne;  and  the  marquis,  being  moved 
bv  his  calamity,  since  he  could  not  re- 
nounce the  world  as  his  Mend  had  done, 
yet,  in  order  to  promote  the  work  of  God, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  found  an  abbey, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  on  the  river 
Regen,  some  miles  from  Ratisbon,  which 
is  called  by  the  people  the  abbey  of  Reichen- 
bach,  conspicuous  at  present  for  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings  and  the  fervour  of  its 
religion.  After  some  years,  Gerwick,  on 
account  of  his  singular  urbanity  and  gen- 
tleness, having  the  charge  of  receiving 
strangers  in  his  abbey  of  Sigeberg,  it 
happened  that  the  Lord  Chuno,  the  elect 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  returning  from  the 
university  of  Paris,  was  received  there  to 
hospitality,  and  was  so  much  struck  with 
his  modesty  and  virtue,  that  he  persuaded 
the  abbot  to  permit  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Ratisbon:  thus  was  he  compelled  by 
obedience  to  go  with  the  bishop.  After  his 
arrival,  having  obtained  the  bishop’s  per- 
mission, he  began  to  look  about  for  a proper 
place  to  construct  a monastery ; and,  pene- 
trating into  a thick  wood,  alone  pervious 
to  hunters,  at  a spot  which  the  people  now 
call  Kolergrun,  having  cut  down  some 
trees,  he  and  his  companions  began  to 
build  a small  house,  when,  lo ! the  Mar- 
quis Theobald  came  out  from  his  castle  of 
Egra  to  hunt,  and  seeing  his  trees  cut, 
and  a house  erected,  in  that  retreat  of 
*ild  beasts,  he  became  furious,  and  asked 
who  had  dared  to  do  this.  The  brethren, 
m trembling,  began  to  relate  their  inten- 
tion ; and  Gerwick  presented  himself,  and 
fare  the  story  of  his  life.  So  when  the 
pnaee  heard  him,  discovering  that  this 
danger  was  the  noble  youth  of  Wolmund- 
once  so  dose  to  him  in  friendship,  he 
^ang  from  his  horse  in  a transport  of 
jajt  and  embraced  him,  showing  him  the 
*ar  of  the  wound  he  had  given  him,  and 
Jdding  him  be  of  good  courage,  for  that 
* *°nld  assist  him  in  his  design.  So  he 
p*  him  as  much  of  the  wood  as  was  neces- 
; tad  then  stones  were  brought ; and, 
a little  fishy  brook, — the  Vander- 
they  built  the  monastery  on  its 
wnb ; and  there  these  lovers  of  the  desert 
*ad  solitude  sat  down,  and  thence  the 
P«ee  was  called  Waldsassen.  or  the  place 


of  sitting  in  the  woods.  St.  Bernard  sup- 
plied them  with  monks  from  Cisteaux. 
At  this  time,  Adelheydin,  daughter  of 
Theobald  by  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Adel- 
heyde,  duchess  of  Poland,  was  married  to 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  the 
town  of  Egra,  in  presence  of  many  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  princes  of  Germany; 
and  the  marriage  being  celebrated,  the 
emperor  came  with  all  his  train  to  assist  at 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  new 
abbey,  by  Chuno,  bishop  of  Ratisbon.* 
Some  monasteries  owed  their  origin  to  a 
sudden  inspiration  arising  from  events  that 
seemed  fortuitous  and  trivial : as  when  a 
stag  being  pursued  by  the  king’s  hounds 
through  a desert  in  Provence,  and  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  cave  of  St.  iEgidius,  a 
holy  hermit,  the  king  was  moved  to  con- 
struct a monastery  over  the  cave.  It  was 
while  taking  a repast  under  the  boughs, 
after  hunting  in  the  forests  on  the  Mount 
Castellio,  that  Count  Wolfandus  was  moved 
to  select  a spot  for  the  site  of  a foundation, 
which  he  had  vowed  to  make  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  some  time  before  to  Mount 
Garganus,  in  Apulia.  The  origin  of  the 
abbey  of  Bonport,  near  the  Pont  de  l’Arche, 
three  leagues  from  Rouen,  in  the  diocese 
of  Evreux,  was  a hunting  adventure. 
Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  while  hunt- 
ing a stag,  was  carried  by  his  impetuous 
horse  so  far  into  the  Seine,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  perishing ; and  in  that  moment, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  he  made  & 
vow  to  God  to  build  an  abbey  on  whatever 
spot  his  horse  would  first  make  land.  This 
vow  he  fulfilled  in  1190,  and  he  endowed 
the  abbey  with  noble  fiefs  and  baronies,  f 

But,  leaving  instances  of  this  kind,  let 
us  take  a few  examples  of  the  last  and 
most  ordinary  source  from  which  monas- 
teries arose,  which  was  simply  the  peaceful 
inspiration  of  a devout  heart;  and  we 
shall  find  that,  even  when  they  had  no 
other  origin  but  sanctity,  or  conversion  to 
it,  there  were  often  circumstances  which 
imparted  a no  lefcs  lively  interest  to  the 
first  pages  of  their  history. 

St.  Bernard,  when  in  Brabant,  for  the 
sake  of  preaching,  had  promised  to  send 
some  monks  to  establish  a convent  in  that 
country.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Clairvaux,  he  selected  twelve  monks,  with 
another  for  their  abbot,  and  five  novices, 
and,  giving  them  his  blessing,  dismissed 


• Notitic  Abbtt.  Ord.  Cisterciens.  per  uh*tv 
Orbem,  Lib.  iii.  5.  , 

+ Hist,  of  Erreux.  161. 
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them.  After  the  octaves  of  Easter,  these 
men,  going  out  of  Clairvaux,  descended 
the  valley.  Upon  reaching  the  country  of 
Brabant,  the  first  night  they  were  lodged 
in  a private  house,  with  an  honest  man 
who  had  no  heir.  After  supper,  having 
sung  complins,  the  abbot  and  his  monks 
retired  to  bed  in  profound  silence ; and, 
after  some  rest,  rising  up,  they  chanted 
vigils  in  their  austere  tone : which  these 
men  with  whom  they  were  lodged  hearing, 
they  were  filled  with  compunction  for  their 
sins,  and  gave  themselves  up  into  their 
hands,  and  that  place  is  called  Seingon- 
trahun  to  this  day.  Then  they  continued 
their  journey,  and,  at  length,  rested  at  the 
fountain  of  Goddiarch, — and  in  these  times 
all  that  region  was  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  forests, — there  they  built  a monastery, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
pope  Eugene  III.,  and  in  the  fourth  of 
the  reign  of  Godfrey  III.,  duke  of  Brabant.* 

The  abbey  of  Maceirada,  in  the  diocese 
of  Coimbra,  owed  its  origin  to  Albarac,  the 
Sarassin.  This  Mahometan  and  warrior, 
from  being  a most  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Church,  became  a pious  Christian,  and  an 
humble  anachorite.  In  the  year  1139, 
he  withdrew  into  that  vast  solitude,  where 
he  constructed  an  oratory,  and,  finally, 
assumed  the  Benedictine  habit,  with  a few 
brethren,  whose  cells  became  the  monas- 
tery on  which  Alphonso  I.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, conferred  so  many  privileges.! 

In  1118,  Gundramnus,  a buffoon,  re- 
nouncing earthly  vanities,  chose  to  lea  1 an 
eremitical  life  in  the  wood  of  Public-Mount; 
and,  because  the  place  was  dangerous,  in 
order  to  exercise  hospitality  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a church  and  convent,  and 
the  bear  which  he  used  to  lead  about  drew 
the  stones  for  it.  The  people  of  Liege 
(locked  to  admire  the  bear  drawing  the 
stones ; and  some  of  them,  divinely  struck, 
left  the  world,  and  began  to  lead  a regular 
life  here.  The  place  was  consecrated  un- 
der the  invocation  of  St.  Giles  ; and  Peter 
of  Liege  was  the  first  prior. { 

In  the  forest  of  Aronaise,  there  was  a 
spot  called  the  Trunk  of  Berenger,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  in 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  dead  body  of 
Berenger,  a famous  robber,  who  had  long 
infested  die  forest,  which  tree,  the  robbers 
who  succeeded  him,  used  to  pretend  to 

* Historia  Monast  Villarienais,  Lib.  i.  ap.  Mar- 
tene  Thesaur.  A need.  iii. 

f Notit.  Abb.  Ord.  Cister.  Lib.  vi.  34. 

X Hist  Monast.  St.  Laurent.  Leodiens.  ap. 
Martene.  Vet.  Script  Lib.  iv.  p.  1081. 


consult,  in  order  to  know  what  ransom 
they  should  require  from  their  prisoners. 
The  monastery  which  was  built  on  this 
spot,  in  the  eleventh  century,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  blessed  Heldemare,  who,  in 
1099,  after  leading  an  eremetica!  life  with 
two  others  in  that  forest,  founded  it  there.* 

Let  us  hear  now  a very  ancient  docu- 
ment connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Black  Forest.  “ There  was  a certain  noble 
widow,  named  Helisena,  of  the  Calba,  who, 
finding  that  God  had  refused  to  give  her 
an  heir,  besought  him  fervently  to  make 
known  to  her  in  what  manner  she  could 
employ  her  possessions  so  as  to  glorify  his 
name  most.  One  night  she  heard  a voice  j 
in  a dream,  saying,  4 Helisena,  God  hath  [ 
heard  your  prayer : lo ! examine  this  plain, 
on  which  are  three  pine  trees  lying  across 
one  trunk ; on  that  spot  build  a church,  } 
in  which  the  name  of  God  may  be  honoured,  ■ 
and  his  worship  observed.’  The  dream  was 
so  distinct,  that  it  was  as  if  she  had  seen  , 
the  spot.  In  the  morning,  putting  on  a 
silk  robe,  as  in  festal  attire,  in  honour  of 
God,  and  taking  with  her  a maiden  and 
two  servants,  she  walked  forth  as  if  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  air ; and  after  ascending  a 
certain  mountain,  she  found  a plain  on  the 
top  of  it,  to  which  three  pines,  lying  across 
one  trunk,  gave  a certain  sylvan  beauty. 
She  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight,  and, 
taking  off  part  of  her  silken  attire,  placed  it 
on  the  ground  near  the  pines,  to  denote 
that  she  took  possession  of  the  spot  for  the 
praise  and  honour  of  God  ; and  then, 
returning  home  to  her  family,  she  called 
together  all  her  friends,  with  Evrard  and 
Leupold,  noble  servants,  who  then  governed 
the  town  of  Calba,  and  also  the  first  magis- 
trate, and  made  known  to  them  her  in  ten-  ' 
tion,  and  asked  if  they  would  give  her 
possession  of  the  ground  for  ever;  and  they 
said  that  they  would  give  her  not  only  the 
ground,  but  also  the  trees,  and  all  the 
fields  adjoining.  Then  Helisena  laid  aside 
her  silken  robe,  her  ring,  and  her  jewels, 
and  placed  them  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  promising  that  thenceforth  she 
would  wear  them  no  more ; and  in  three 
years  the  church  was  finished,  and  she 
built  a convent  adjoining  it  for  four  per- 
sons, who  should  serve  it,  abstracted  from 
the  world,  and  having  sufficient  mainte- 
nance, that  they  might  praise  God  there 
continually.  To  this  church  soon  flowed 
a vast  multitude  daily ; and  then,  after  the 
completion  of  these  things,  the  noble  widow  : 

* Longuev&l.  Hiat.  de  TErUm  G&l.  vui.  118. 
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died,  and  was  buried  at  Tubigen,  and  I. 
Bruno,  the  notary  of  Evrard  and  Leupold, 
was  present,  at  this  act,  in  the  year  645.* 

This  chapel  of  St.  Nazarius,  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  gave  rise  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Hirschau,  when  Count  Erlafrid,  in 
the  ninth  century,  brought  to  it  the  body 
of  St  Aurelius  from  Italy.  Trithemius 
did  not  know  tills  story,  which  was  first 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  Spires,  in 
1534.  The  history  of  the  second  founda- 
tion of  this  celebrated  abbey  involves  some 
interesting  details,  which  are  thus  related : 
— In  1050,  Pope  St.  Leo  IX.,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  Emperor  Henry,  coming  into  Ger- 
many, to  hold  councils,  and  establish  peace, 
turned  aside  from  his  road  a little  to  visit 
bis  nephew  Adelbert,  count  of  Calba,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Count  Erlafrid,  who  had 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Aurelius  at 
Hirschau,  and  his  devout  wife  Wiltrude  ; 
for  the  count's  mother,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Egisheim,  was  the  pope's  sister. 
On  arriving  at  his  castle  of  Calba,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  enter  his  nephew's  house 
with  empty  hands,  he  delivered,  according 
to  his  custom,  words  of  holy  preaching, 
and  laboured  to  raise  the  minds  of  all 
to  the  love  of  God.  Next  day  the  pontiff 
and  count  went  forth  to  take  a walk  of 
recreation,  and  on  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  a certain  hill,  they  sat  down,  when  the 
pope  said,  “ This  spot,  dear  nephew,  sur- 
rounded with  mountains,  refreshed  with 
streams,  and  yielding  the  solitude  of  woods, 
stems  well  adapted  for  a habitation  of  ser- 
vants of  God  who  might  adore  him  day 
and  night.  Truly  it  is  a pity  if  there 
should  not  be  a house  of  religion  in  this 
whole  solitude.”  To  whom  Adelbert  re- 
plied, “Holy  father,  in  sooth,  there  was 
nard-by,  in  days  of  yore,  such  a house, 
founded  by  one  of  my  ancestors,  as  I have 
often  heard  my  father  say,  of  which  the 
monks  long  persevered  in  great  sanctity, 
but,  at  length,  miserably  declining  from 
the  fervour  of  holy  religion,  and  losing  all 
spiritual  goods,  and  being  often  admo- 
nished by  my  grandfather,  they  despised 
his  salutary  counsels,  and  hardened  their 
hearts,  dll,  at  length,  God  so  ordaining,  in 
order  to  take  away  the  scandal,  their  tem- 
poral goods  were  wasted,  so  that  all  either 
died,  or  mowed  elsewhere,  in  quest  of  bet- 
ter living,  and  none  were  left.”  At  hear- 
ing this  the  pope  groaned,  and  said,  “Who 
oowpoesesses  die  goods  of  that  monastery?” 
The  count  answered,  that  he  could  not  tell, 

Digiti 

* Gexberti  Historia  Nigrc  Silre,  tom.  i.  46. 


as  he  never  knew  what  they  had  been. 
Then  the  pope  understood  the  mystery, 
but  said  nothing.  Afterwards  he  went 
alone  secredy  to  the  spot  designated,  and 
found  there  an  old  clerk,  Bertold,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  known  the  holy  monks, 
who  all  persevered  to  the  end  in  a devout 
life,  and  then,  under  oath  of  secrecy,  he 
revealed  the  fact,  which  was,  that  Count 
Adelbert  s grandfather  had  destroyed  the 
monastery  through  avarice.  The  pope 
then  set  labourers  to  work,  who  discovered 
the  body  of  the  saint,  and  then,  on  pain 
of  refusing  absolution,  he  obliged  the  count 
to  restore  the  property,  and  the  monastery 
was  rebuilt,  and  entered  upon  in  1066.* 

The  origin  of  the  monastery  of  Windberg 
is  thus  related  by  its  founder,  in  a charter 
written  in  1167.  “Be  it  known  to  all  the 
faithful,  present  and  future,  that  I,  Wintth, 
built  a church  in  the  place  which  has  its 
name  from  me ; for  I came  from  Saxony 
to  the  said  place,  being  the  first  who 
inhabited  it,  and  hence  it  is  called  from 
me  Windberg;  for  1 slept  in  the  said 
place,  and  I saw  in  a dream  an  eagle  flying, 
and  with  the  flap  of  its  wings  the  earth 
was  shaken ; and  it  came  to  me  and 
touched  me  with  its  plumes,  saying,  Rise 
up,  and  go  to  the  great  river,  and  you  will 
meet  travellers,  and  ask  of  them  which  of 
their  number  is  called  Wintth : he  will  be 
your  co-operator.  I did  as  it  ordered,  for 
I asked  him  first  from  what  land  and 
family  he  was  sprung ; and  he  answered, 
that  he  came  from  Saxony  with  the  army  of 
King  Lewis,  adding,  that  the  Huns  had 
led  him  away  : and  further  I asked,  Who 
is  your  mother?  and  he  replied,  my  mother 
was  called  Sophia.  Then  rushing  on 
his  neck,  I embraced  him,  weeping  for  joy, 
for  I knew  from  the  relation  of  my  mother 
that  he  was  my  brother ; for  I was  bom 
after  he  had  been  carried  off  from  us,  and 
I had  the  same  name,  because  of  the  love 
which  my  mother  bore  to  him.  Then  I 
opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  disclosed 
my  intention  of  building  a monastery  in 
honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints : 
and  by  our  sinful  hands  the  relics  of  saints 
were  carried  to  it  and  enclosed  within  an 
altar  in  presence  of  Azeline  the  priest.”! 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the  religious 
houses  which  owed  their  origin  merely  to 
the  piety  of  devout  Christians,  moved  at 

• Trithem.  in  Chronic.  Hiraaugiensia. 
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the  peaceful  seclusion  of  particular  spots,  as 
when  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury,  widow  of 
William  Longsword,  built  a monastery  for 
Carthusians  in  her  park,  at  Henton,  in 
Somersetshire,*  and  Gauthier,  count  of 
Brienne,  founded  in  1143,  the  abbey  of 
Basse-Fontaine,  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood 
of  Brienne,  near  a beautiful  fountain,  which 
he  had  remarked  while  hunting.  He,  in 
consequence,  invited  the  monks  of  Beaulieu 
thither,  as  being  a part  of  the  forest  nearer 
to  him  than  Beaulieu;  and  besides  con- 
structing the  monastery,  he  made  them  add 
a chapel  towards  the  north  of  these  woods, 
where  he  might  hear  mass  before  going  to 
hunt.  In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that 
these  pious  men,  in  fixing  upon  the  site  for 
their  religious  foundations,  were  very  often 
unconsciously  determining  that  of  towns  and 
cities,  which  were  the  final  result,  so  that 
they  might  have  used  the  words  of  Virgil 
with  as  much  truth  in  regard  to  the  first  as 
to  the  second  part  of  the  line, 

“ Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certs  laborum." 

Raban  Maur,  when  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  cells  round  Fulda,  which  he  built  on 
different  farms  and  at  various  oratories, 
supplying  them  with  monks,  from  the  abbey, 
was  thus  founding  towns  which  derived 
their  names  from  his  religious  foundation. 
Abracell  was  called  from  Abraham,  a monk 
of  Fulda,  Arzell  from  the  monk  Aezzo, 
Edelcell  from  Edeling,  who  lived  under  the 
Abbot  Egbert  in  1049,  Kerzell  from  Kero 
in  the  tenth  century,  Aichezell  from  Heicho 
of  Fulda,  Henzell  from  Haking  of  the  save 

• Tanner,  Notitia  Monastics. 


abbey  in  826,  Mackenzell  from  Matto  in 
the  ninth  century,  Sarkewzell  from  Salugo, 
in  770,  and  so  elsewhere.*  In  the  eighth 
century  Malines  was  only  a collection  of 
some  poor  huts  round  a monastery  which 
had  been  built  where  St.  Rombaud  suffered 
martyrdom  in  775.  The  origin  of  Ghent  is 
traced  to  two  monasteries  which  had  been 
formed  by  St.  Amand,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, out  of  two  castles ; that  of  Dunkerque 
to  a priory  in  the  Dunes,  built  by  St.  Eloy, 
round  which  some  fishermen  raised  a fev 
cabins.  The  town  of  St.  Claudio,  in  Gallkia, 
grew  out  of  some  houses  built  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Cistercian  abbey  there,  to  which 
they  paid  every  year  a fowl  in  token  of  iu 
right.  At  St.  Germain  there  was  first  a 
monastery  in  a forest ; then  arose  a castle, 
which  became  a royal  residence,  and  lastly, 
a town  was  the  result.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  Pacta  in  Sicily,  surnamed  the  mag- 
nanimous city,  before  the  year  1094,  when 
count  Roger  1.  built  there  a noble  monas- 
tery, and  associated  it  to  another  which  is 
at  Li  para,  f Similarly  the  wooden  cell  and 
chapel  erected  by  St.  Columban,  at  Bobbio, 
on  the  river  Trevia,  which  Arlolphus  rebuilt 
with  stone,  gave  rise  to  a town  which  St. 
Henry,  the  emperor,  raised  to  an  episcopal 
city.}  But  here  break  we  off;  for  lo,  we 
are  arrived 

*'  Arete  solitudinia, 

Claustrique  mites  incols.*'! 


* Schannat  Histeria  Fuldensis,  P.  i. 
f Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  770. 

i Italia  Sacra,  iv.  925. 

First  lines  of  the  hymn  for  vespers  on  the 
feast  of  all  the  Mints  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
13th  Novemb. 
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“Qnisque  donram  nostram  veniens  intrabia  amicus 
Ante  tuos  oculos  aspice  signa  crucia.” 

UCH  characters  over  the 
portal's  arch  were  read  in- 
scribed of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Salzburg,  in 
the  ninth  century.*  "Chris- 
tas nobiscum,"  are  the  words 
which  first  meet  the  eye  on  entering  the 
cloister  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Bologna.  Pierced 
hands  with  arms  crossed  and  supporting  a 
cross  are  the  brief  affecting  symbol  over  the 
door  of  many  cloisters,  to  express  what  is 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
dwell  within  them.  In  the  porch  of  the 
Capuchin  convent,  on  the  mountain  which 
rises  o?er  Turin,  I saw  inscribed  "A  sonnet 
on  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ."  Over  a con- 
rent  gate  in  Alessandria  I read  these  words, 
Adducam  eos  in  montem  sanctum  meum,  et 
tetificabo  eos  in  dome  orationis  meae.”  B ut 
the  gates  of  the  house  of  peace,  to  which  you 
often  mount  by  a steep  or  woody  track  which 
•hows  on  each  side  the  stages  of  Christ’s 
pwsion,  have  a voice  even  without  inscrip- 
tions. How  many  thoughts  spring  up  at 
the  sight  of  one  of  these  pacific  fortresses, 
which  have  calmed  so  many  passions,  and 
protected  so  many  lives ! Who  is  not  moved 
the  sight  of  that  portal  of  St,  Denis, 
“ inouumeijt  of  liberty,"  as  a French  his- 
torian styles  it,  having  been  erected  with 
the  200  livres  given  to  the  Lord  Abbot 
Sager,  by  the  people  for  their  exemption, — 
« on  arriving  at  that  small  humble  wicket 
of  the  Capuchins,  at  which,  a wooden  cross 
twelves  the  hand  that  is  to  sound  the  bell, 
*o  worn  and  polished  by  the  poor  mans 
kod,  (for  the  rich  seldom  pass  this  thresh- 
•ld»)  or  at  beholding  that  curiouB  old  arch- 
ly targeted  in  the  ivy-mantled  lonely  wall, 
jbded  by  tall  solemn  trees,  like  that  which 
bds  to  the  rained  prioiy  of  Dover,  or  to 
Ae  abbey  of  St.  Martin  d’Auchy,  on  the 
ewdfoesofNonnandy  and  Amboise  ? These 
*tu  for  the  poor,  that  window  for  the  dole, 
®>pott  no  hard  meaning.  But  let  us  enter, 
suppose,  as  the  poet  says,  that 


"The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 

Ring  to  the  warrior’s  clanking  stride.” 

It  enters  into  tbo  heroic  character  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
and  to  examine  with  awe  and  inquisitive 
attention  the  grandeur  of  their  stately  wind- 
braving  towers.  Homer  represents  Tele- 
machus  and  his  companions  as  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  magnificence  of  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  Their  first  care  i9  to  explore 
it,  nor  is  it  till  they  have  delighted  their 
eyes  with  seeing  all  its  treasures  that  they 
accept  food  and  drink.  No  pilgrim  of  the 
same  mould,  at  Cluny  or  at  Clairvaux,  would 
shrink  from  indulging  m such  curiosity,  or, 
after  viewing  all,  would  be  ashamed  to  ex- 
press the  like  amaze,  and  cry  out  atfias  p 
fytc  tl(rop6a>pra. 

“Architects  are  melancholy,”  says  Car- 
dan.* He  had  in  view,  no  doubt,  the 
immense  and  solemn  structures  of  the  monks, 
which,  in  fact,  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
grave,  albeit  of  those  versatile  and  ingenious 
minds,  of  which  the  expression  might  be  St. 
Augustin's  words,  alluding  to  a future  life, 
“in  ea  spe  gaudeo  quaudo  sane  gaudeo 
for  all  their  parts  are  made  to  announce  or 
recommend  that  path  of  noble  love,  by  fol- 
lowing which,  as  Michael  Angelo  says,  “we 
shall  pass  without  danger  through  the  narrow 
and  fearful  valley  of  the  grave,  beyond  which 
is  the  only  hope  of  felicity.”  The  monks, 
indeed,  if  we  admit  Cardan’s  principle,  were 
inclined  to  melancholy,  not  alone  in  their 
capacity  of  architects,  but  also  in  consequence 
of  their  genius  as  painters;  for  “painting," 
he  adds,  “weaving  tapestry,  and  generally 
all  employments  in  the  arts  make  men 
melancholy.”  Behold  the  religious  houses 
which  date  from  ages  of  faith,  walk  round 
their  conrts  and  cloisters,  and  gardens,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  very  walls  viewed 
from  without  or  from  within,  dispose  the 
mind  to  a kind  of  solemn  peace,  and  the 
gravity  of  devout  contemplation,  reviving 
dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days,  the 
holy  and  the  tender.  Many  of  them,  con- 

• Hier.  Card.  De  Utilit&te  er  Advers 
Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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nected  as  they  are,  with  the  lives  of  the  holy 
men,  had  so  divine  a character,  that  one 
may  say  in  the  words  of  Leander  Albertus, 
speaking  of  Loretto,  “ Besides  the  most 
weighty  testimony  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
record  or  tradition  respecting  them,  there 
is  no  one  so  hard  of  heart,  or  so  wicked,  but 
on  entering  is  softened  and  moved  to  honour 
the  place,  by  a certain  celestial  power  and 
instinct,  and  to  pray  for  pardon  of  his  sins 
to  Jesus  Christ*’*  " 1 shall  only  mention 
one  thing  as  to  my  travels,”  says  St  Charles 
Borromeo,  writing  to  his  cousin  the  Cardinal- 
Prince  of  Hohen-Embs,  in  1576,  “I  have 
visited  Einsiedelin,  which  is  two  days' 
journey  from  mount  St.  Gothard,  and  after 
the  house  of  the  holy  family  I do  not 
know  a spot  where  my  soul  has  been  more 
inflamed  with  pious  ardour  than  there.” 
In  the  greater  monastery  at  Milan  were 
two  ancient  towers,  beneath  one  of  which 
was  the  prisou  in  which  the  holy  martyis 
Gervase,  Protasius,  Victor,  Nabor,  Felix, 
and  others  were  confined,  relative  to  whom 
some  old  paintings  are  still  discernible. 
Even  when  such  influence  is  wanting,  "say, 
does  aught  meet  your  view  more  fit  to 
animate  the  poet's  pen,  aught  that  more 
surely  by  its  aspect  fills  pure  minds  with 
sinless  envy,  than  the  abode  of  the  good 
monks,  who,  faithful  through  all  hours  to 
their  high  charge,  and  truly  serving  God, 
have  yet  hearts  and  hands  for  trees  and 
flowers,  enjoy  the  walks  their  predecessors 
trod,  nor  covet  lineal  rights  in  lands  and 
towers  ?”  Hence  the  poet  wishes  that  he 

" may  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 

And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars,  massy  roof." 

"The  buildings  of  the  monks  in  the 
middle  ages  appear  at  present,"  says  a 
French  writer,  "to  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  relief  of  a population  ten  times  greater 
than  it  was.”  We  have  already  seen  how 
they  were  spread  over  every  country.  Now 
let  us  remark  their  immensity.  The  build- 
ings of  Cluny  were  so  extensive  that  five  or 
six  princes  might  have  been  lodged  there 
with  all  their  retinue.  During  the  council 
of  Constance,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  France,  with  their  respective 
courts,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 
persons,  lodged  there  without  causing  any  of 
the  monks  to  be  displaced.  The  church 
commenced  by  St.  Hugues  VI.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Alphonso  VI.  king  of  Castile,  his 
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intimate  friend,  was  the  grandest  in  the 
world  after  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  The 
church  of  the  abbey  of  Vezelay  surpassed  in 
length  that  of  Ndtre-Dame,  at  Paris.  In 
the  sumptuous  abbey  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
Martene  says,  that  three  princes  with  their 
suites  can  be  lodged  without  inconvenience. 
The  portal  built  in  the  time  of  St.  Adalard 
still  existed.  Adjoining  the  Chartreuse  of 
Bourg- Fontaine,  in  the  forest  of  Villers- 
Cottergt,  was  a palace  built  by  the  founder 
Charles  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  which 
had  a tribune  opening  into  the  church, 
where  he  could  assist  at  the  divine  offices: 
but  he  would  suffer  no  one  of  the  court  to 
enter  the  cloister.  At  the  vast  convent  of 
the  Escurial,  when  the  king  arrives,  the 
monks  retire  to  the  west  and  south  fronts, 
yielding  up  the  principal  cells  to  the  royal 
family,  and  no  inconvenience  ensues  to 
them.  The  abbey  of  St.  Medard,at  Soissons, 
was  a town  in  itself.  Besides  its  great 
basilica  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  St.  Sophia, 
there  were  within  the  walls  four  other 
churches;  and  this  was  not  unusual;  for  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  there  were  some- 
times many  churches  in  one  monastery,  as 
Mabillon  remarks.  There  were  besides,  at 
St.  Medard’s,  the  royal  palace  for  the  em- 
peror, and  the  abbatial  palace,  the  cloisters 
of  its  400  monks,  and  buildings  to  lodge  the 
guesls  and  servants  of  the  abbey,  which 
alone  were  immense,  as  were  also  the  con- 
structions for  the  school,  and  for  the  differ- 
ent offices  all  which  were  crowned  with  vast 
towers.  At  the  abbey  of  Stavelot,  in  the 
forest  of  Ardenne,  the  tower  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  300  feet.  When  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall  was  burnt  down  in  1314,  with  its 
churches  and  chapels,  thirty  bells  were 
melted.*  The  greatest  and  most  harmonious 
bell  in  all  England  was  that  called  Guthlac, 
in  the  abbey  of  Crowland.f  What  must  it 
have  been  to  hear  its  swelling  tones  across 
the  vast  watery  desert  which  surrounds  that 
abbey?  The  prodigious  substructions  of 
these  edifices  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  are  now  an  astonishment.  We 
learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  the 
stones  used  in  the  foundation  of  Peterborough 
abbey  church  were  so  large,  that  eight  oxen 
could  scarcely  move  one  of  them.  Hence 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  solidity  of 
one  of  these  buildings.  The  walls  of  the 
Cork  convent  at  Cintra,  composed  of  vast 
stones,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons 
weight  each,  seem  as  if  the  work  of  nature. 
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Even  in  the  poorest  monasteries  the  best 
materials  were  employed.  Lupus,  abbot 
of  Ferrers,  writes  to  iEdilculf,  king  of  the 
English,  to  beg  assistance  from  him  in  a 
time  of  distress,  as  he  is  about  to  cover  his 
chnrch  with  lead.*  The  abbey  of  Luxeuil, 
though  much  diminished  in  extent  when 
Dora  Maxtene  visited  it  in  1708,  was  still 
immense,  and  had  two  churches  enclosed. f 
That  of  Soliguac,  in  the  Limousin,  founded 
by  Sc.  Eloy,  was  in  the  form  of  a circle. 
"There  are  so  many  remarkable  things,” 
jays  this  father,  “in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux, 
that  one  always  finds  in  it  something  new 
each  time  one  visits  it.  We  saw  the  ancient 
manufactories  of  the  lay  brothers  and  the 
tanneries,  which  are  admirable.”  This  partly 
explains  the  prodigious  extent  of  many 
monasteries,  which  were  constructed  so  as 
to  contain  every  thing  necessary  within  their 
walls.  Thus  “many  hundred  persons  were 
attached  in  various  capacities  to  the  abbey 
of  Sl  Gall,  some  of  whom  lived  within  it, 
familia  intus,  as  artisans,  millers,  bakers, 
nniths,  carpenters,  glass-blowers,  brewers, 
shepherds,  swineherds,  boat-builders,  and 
men  who  transported  the  goods  of  the  abbey 
across  the  lake  of  Constance : others  lived 
vithoot  the  abbey,  familia  foris,  young  men 
and  maidens,  who  assisted  by  day  at  diffe- 
rent works,  being  bound  in  compensation 
for  rent  by  their  parents’  obligation  to  re- 
pair to  the  abbey  court,  or  to  its  nearest 
farmyard,  three  days  every  week,  and  give 
their  labour.”  J “ From  the  year  820  to  920, 
St.  Gall,”  says  its  historian,  “was  a well- 
inhabited  house.  Besides  105  monks  and 
fOO  converse  brethren,  there  were  many 
atudents  and  beneficed  persons  who  resided 
within  it.  The  provisions  for  feeding  such 
a community  were  commensurate.  There 
ns  an  oven  in  which  a thousand  loaves  were 
baked  at  a time.  For  making  beer  there 
ns  a malt-kiln  for  100  measures  of  barley. 
There  were  so  many  mills,  that  every  year 
tea  new  mill-stones  were  required  to  put  in 
place  of  those  that  were  past  use.  There 
ns  a botanical  garden  also,  to  furnish  medi- 
cines for  the  sick,  and  a hostel  for  travellers, 
which  was  built  within  the  walls.  The  abbey 
ns  surrounded  with  workshops,  hostelry 
Wdings,  and  stabling.  The  circuit  filled 
he  whole  valley  from  one  hill  to  the  other, 
to  that  not  only  the  houses  which  the  set- 
tehad  built  for  themselves,  but  also  St. 
Mangen’s  church  stood  within  the  enclo- 
se* of  the  abbey.”§  At.  St.  Riquier,  the 
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garden  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  abbey. 
It  is  very  extensive  and  surrounded  with  a 
wall  sixty  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  there 
is  a walk  on  the  summit.  The  fruit-trees 
all  date  from  the  time  of  the  monks.  One 
pear-tree,  the  wonder  of  the  whole  country, 
is  said  to  be  200  or  300  years  old.  The 
vast  stem  is  quite  flattened  to  the  wall,  and 
its  branches  spread  out  like  a fan  to  a prodi- 
gious extent  on  every  side.  The  gardener 
told  me  it  is  always  loaded  with  the  finest 
fhiit,  with  which,  indeed,  the  whole  ground 
was  then  strewed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  view,  from  this  garden, 
of  the  long  corridors  and  ruined  cloisters, 
still  profusely  adorned  with  images  of  saints. 
In  most  monasteries  all  the  offices  were 
within  the  walls ; for  the  mpnks  performed 
every  thing  for  themselves.  St.  Benedict 
and  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  817, 
require  expressly  that  the  bake-house  should 
be  within  them.  The  bread  in  the  ancient 
monasteries  was  baked  twice,  and  often  kept 
so  long  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  and 
pulverize  it  with  a mallet.*  The  Carthu- 
siaus  in  Paris,  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin-des-Champs,  had  contrivances 
for  grinding  corn  and  making  better  bread, 
which  excited  great  attention.  In  817,  it 
was  also  required  that  there  should  be  en- 
closures set  apart  for  culinary  herbs,  iu  the 
sowing  of  which,  we  may  remark,  the  monks 
observed  no  lunar  superstitions,  though  Le 
Grand  d’Aussy  says,  that  such  preliminaries 
were  prescribed  by  common  cultivators  as 
indispensable,  f Among  the  officers  of  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  the  year  835,  we 
find  cited,  “ the  master  carpenter,  the  keeper 
of  the  vineyards,  the  keeper  of  the  orchard.  J 
The  swineherd  of  the  abbey  was  another 
Eumaeus;  and  Homer  does  not  disdain  to 
tell  us  how  many  swine  he  had  to  look  after: 
though  he  does  not  add  what  so  many  conver- 
tites  in  the  middle  ages  learned  from  experi- 
ence, that  his  occupation  was  a toilsome  one; 
for  as  John  de  Brie  found  when  he  had  to 
drive  them  to  the  fields  and  forests,  and  back 
again  in  the  evening,  ‘ce  sont  de  rudes 
bestes  et  de  maulvaise  discipline,’  and  often 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  not  lost 
some  of  them,  so  that  the  task  was  grievous 
and  almost  intolerable  to  him.”§  Some  of 
the  16vca  xotpa»',  then,  as  Homer  calls  them, 
were  generally  found  at  the  monastery, 
where  their  preseuce  was  very  necessary ; 
for  pork  was  used  in  dressing  vegetables  by 
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the  most  austere  communities.*  Ducange 
I cites  an  ancient  inventory  of  the  abbey  of 
; St.  Remv,  at  Rheims,  stating  that  it  pos- 
j sessed  415  swine.  There  is  a letter  of 
Mappinius,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  Villi- 
! cus,  bishop  of  Metz,  in  the  sixth  century, 
solely  written  to  ask  the  price  of  swine. 
These  were  often  a roval  donation  to  monas- 
teries. There  are  many  chatters  in  which 
the  French  kings  pennit  certain  abbeys  to 
feed  their  swine  in  the  royal  forests.  The 
council  of  Paris,  in  1092,  anthoiised  the 
monks  of  Compiegne  to  send  their  swine  into 
that  forest,  and  forbad  any  seigneur  to  ask  a 
tax  iu  compensation.  Roger,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, gives  to  the  monks  of  Ouches  for  ever 
the  right  of  pasture  for  their  swine,  in  all 
his  forests.  The  annals  of  Corbv,  in  Saxony, 
do  not  disdain  to  notice,  that  in  905,  there 
was  a dysentery  among  the  swine,  which 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  them  ; and  the  an- 
nals of  Ulster  record  as  the  first  achievement 
of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  the  drowning  of 
all  the  swine  belonging  to  the  abbot  of 
Rechran.  Lodging  for  the  herdsman  and 
his  flocks  added,  therefore,  to  the  mass  of 
buildings  round  the  cloister.  At  the  abbey 
of  Froidmont,  three  leagues  from  Beauvais, 
the  hundred  lav-brothers  attended  so  much 
to  this  branch  of  industry,  that  in  the  one 
year  of  1230  they  sold  7000  fleeces.f 
In  abbeys  must  be  sought  the  origin  of  the 
Artesian  wells.  J St.  Bernard's  well,  in  the 
abbey  of  Clairmarais,  dug  in  1172,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  in  France.  The  most  ancient 
known,  which  dates  from  11*26,  is  iu  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Lillers.  But  leaving 
the  lower  courts,  let  us  repair  to  the  main 
byildings.  These  were  not  carelessly  con- 
structed in  a day,  like  modern  works.  VVe 
learn  from  Orderic  Vitalis  that  eighty  years 
were  spent  in  building  the  noble  abbey  of 
St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen. § In  1306,  Mar- 
guerite, second  wife  of  Edward  I.,  and 
sister  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  begun  to 
build  the  choir  of  the  Franciscan  church  in 
London,  but  died  before  completing  it  and 
was  buried  there.  The  nave  of  the  church 
was  begun  by  John  de  Briten,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  completed  by  Margaret,  countess 
of  Pembroke,  Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  his  two  sisters,  Helena  de  Spencer, 
and  Elizabeth  de  Burgh.  Twenty  years 
elapsed  before  the  church  was  finished. || 
In  general,  the  monks  were  their  own  arehi- 
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tects.  All  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  ninth  century, 
were  constructed  by  the  monks  themselves. 
Tutilo,  the  learned  philosopher,  the  paint*  r 
and  musician,  was  above  all  eminent  for  bis 
skill  in  the  art  of  building.  Isenricb,  who 
was  also  a priest,  was  an  excellent  carpenter, 
and  Ratger  equally  serviceable  as  a stone- 
cutter. One  of  their  contemporaries  observes, 
that  “men  can  judge  of  their  ability  by 
looking  at  the  church  and  monastery.'* 
“ Clearly  it  appears,”  he  says,  “ from  the 
nest  what  kind  of  birds  inhabit  it.  View 
the  basilica  and  the  cloister  of  the  monastery, 
and  you  will  not  wonder  at  what  I i elate.”* 
The  church  was  begun  in  830,  and  finished 
in  five  years.  The  present  edifice  of  the. 
Grande  Chartreuse  was  built  by  Doin  Mas- 
son, prior  of  the  order,  and  another  monk, 
who  was  the  architect.  It  is  related  as  a 
i circumstance  attending  the  building  of  the 
vast  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  John-des- 
Vignes,  at  Soissons,  that  when  the  two 
towers  were  completed,  both  of  them  master- 
pieces of  Gothic  architecture  for  lightness 
and  durability,  the  abbot,  Nicolas  Prud- 
homme,  mounted  to  the  summit  in  order  to 
place  the  cross  on  the  spire  with  his  own 
hands,  which  was  ut  an  elevation  of  234 
feet.f  When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  Bee, 
of  Danish  race,  who  had  been  a renowned 
knight  and  favourite  of  Duke  Robert,  and 
moved,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  was  building  the  abbey 
of  Bonneville,  William  of  Jmniege  says, 
“that  he  worked  at  it  himself  like  a common 
labourer,  carrying  the  stones,  sand,  and 
lime,  on  his  shoulders.  The  more  delicate 
he  had  once  been  in  his  proud  vanity,  the 
more  humble  was  he  now,  and  patient  to 
support  all  kinds  of  fatigue  for  the  love  of 
God.”t  When  Radeboton,  son  of  the 
count  of  Altenbourg,  proposed  to  build  the 
abbey  of  Muri,  he  applied  to  Embrice,  abbot 
of  Einsiedlen,  for  an  architect,  who  sent  him 
Reginbold  and  some  other  monks.  § The 
monks  were,  however,  often  assisted  in  these 
works  by  the  confraternit  y of  builders,  which 
some  suppose  was  first  established  at  C lar- 
tres.  When  a deputation  from  it  am  red, 
it  was  a wondrous  spectacle,  we  are  tolc  , to 
see  knights  and  barons  tied  to  carts,  anl  in 
a spirit  of  penance  drawing  lime,  wood,  and 
stones.  Haitnon,  abbot  of  St.  Pierre  de- 
Difces,  in  Normandy,  in  a letter  to  the  monks 
of  a convent  in  England,  in  1 145,  describes 
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the  zeal  with  which  rich  and  powerful  nobles 
undertook  to  transport  the  materials  like 
common  labourers.  He  adds,  “ that  during 
the  night  tapers  used  to  be  fastened  on  the 
carts,  and  that  men  used  to  watch,  chanting 
hymns  and  canticles.”  Many  of  these 
societies  were  formed  into  one  at  Strasbourg, 
in  1450,  by  Dotzinger,  architect  of  the 
cathedral.  There  was  a general  assembly 
of  these  lodges  at  Ralisbon,  in  1459,  where 
rules  were  made  for  the  admission  of  appren- 
tices, companions,  and  masters,  and  secret 
signs  were  adopted  for  mutual  recognition. 
This  association  was  confirmed  by  the  Ger- 
man emperors. 

Nothing  evinces  more  remarkably  the 
spirit  of  these  ages  than  the  custom  of  the 
nobility  residing  in  fortified  castles,  and 
the  monks  in  cloisters,  of  which  the  gates 
stood  open,  defended  only  by  faith.  How- 
ever, this  order  was  not  wholly  uniform, 
and  one  may  be  occasionally  surprised  on 
finding  some  monasteries,  even  in  desert 
places,  fortified  like  castles.  The  old  monas- 
teries, indeed,  being  built  exactly  on  the 
plan  of  a Roman  house,  which,  in  the  last 
a?es,  was  always  fortified,  easily  admitted 
of  defence;  but  a little  reflection  will  soon 
dear  up  the  difficulty  The  fact  is  so.  The 
abbey  of  Mount-Cassino  was  fortified  with 
walls  and  towers  by  the  abbot,  Bertharius, 
Through  fear  of  the  Sarassins.*  By  a draw- 
bridge you  still  enter  the  monastery  of 
Groita  Ferrata,  which  resembles  a castle 
cresting  the  wooded  hill.  Others  seem  by 
nature  fortified.  Thus  the  abbey  of  Squillaci 
is  strong  by  its  position,  on  a lofty  crest, 
surrounded  by  rocks  on  all  sides,  between 
two  rivers  which  surround  it,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance it  owed  its  preservation  from  the 
calamiiy  which  befel  Calabria,  in  650,  when 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Moors,  f The  great 
square  tower  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain- 
<fe$-Pres,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  contributed  to  save  that  house 
when  the  monk,  Abbon,  defended  it  against 
the  Normans.  The  abbey  of  St.  Medard, 
atSoissons,  was  fortified  with  ditches  and 
many  towers  by  Eudes,  count  of  Pat  is  and 
king  of  Keustria,  through  fear  of  the  Danes.  J 
In  later  times  Charles  V.  having  declared 
against  the  English  in  1368,  obliged 
Richard,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  to  fortify 
it  wuh  walls,  and  ditches,  and  towers,  lest 
•he  enemy  should  take  possession  of  it  and 
tfmnce  attack  Paris.§  However,  when  for 
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the  security  of  the  country  it  was  necessary 
that  a monastery  should  be  fortified,  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was 
indispensable.* 

These  houses  of  peace,  therefore,  bore 
marks  of  having  sustained  many  perils,  many 
injuries.  Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  as  they 
stand  before  us,  all  is  stillness  round  them, 
and  we  suppose  that  their  aerial  towers  and 
massive  walls  can  have  only  had  to  endure 
for  centuries  the  wasting  breeze  which  has 
worn  the  pillars  carving  and  mouldered  in 
his  niche  the  saint,  and  rounded  with  con- 
suming power  the  pointed  angels  of  each 
turret ; but  these  abbeys,  like  veterans,  worn 
and  unsubdued  through  so  many  ages, 
tempest-beaten,  aud  shone  upon  by  the  pale 
and  humid  lustre  of  the  moon  throughout 
the  silent  night,  have  suffered  from  every 
kind  of  fierce  destructive  agency ; they  have 
been  alternately  exposed  to  the  hostile  rage 
of  Sarassins  and  Danes,  of  Huns  and  Nor- 
mans, of  Protestants  and  the  Blackbatids,  of 
the  Jacobins  and  Constitutionalists  of  the 
present  day.  In  France,  during  ages  of 
faith,  they  were  often  pillaged  and  burnt  by 
the  Normans;  in  England  and  Ireland  by 
the  Danes ; in  Spain  by  the  Moors ; in 
Germany  by  the  Huns  ; in  Italy  by  the 
Langobards,  Sarassins, and  Huns;  in  Sicily 
by  the  Sarassins,  whose  cruelties  to  the 
monks  there  are  related  in  the  affecting 
letter  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Placidus,  at  Messana,  to  Pope  Vite- 
lianus,  in  the  year  669,  as  given  by  Leo  of 
Ostia. f The  abbey  of  Mount-Cassino  Was 
pillaged  by  the  Lombards  in  589,  and  burnt 
by  the  Sarassins  in  884.  The  abbey  of 
St.  Sylvester,  at  Nonantnla,  was  burnt  by 
the  Huns  in  900,  and  not  restored  till  nine 
years  had  elapsed 4 “Seven  times,”  says 
a monk  relating  the  various  fortunes  of  his 
own  inonasteiy,  “ was  this  holy  place  violated 
by  perfidious  Christians,  or  by  pagans. 
First,  by  Christians  amidst  intestine  wars; 
another  time  by  the  Vandals ; a third  time 
by  the  Sarassins  in  831 ; a fourth  time 
by  the  private  rapacity  of  a certain  woman 
in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  father  of  Charle- 
magne; the  lifth  time  by  the  Normans, 
which  wa9  desolatio  desolationutn  ; the 
sixth  and  seventh  times  by  the  Huns.”§ 
“When  the  Danish  pirates,  under  Hastings 
and  Rollo,  ravaged  Neustria,  destroying  a 
great  number  of  remarkable  convents,  the 

• Hurter  Geschicbte,  tom.  iii.  b.  ii.  30. 

♦ Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  379.  I 
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monks  fled  to  caverns  and  woods,  or  escaped 
to  other  countries,  carrying  with  them 
the  bones  of  their  fathers  and  the  writings 
which  recorded  their  lives,  as  also  the 
charters  and  title-deeds  of  their  respective 
churches.  It  was  then  that  Haspres,  near 
Cambrai,  became  enriched  with  the  bodies 
of  St.  Hugues,  of  St.  Aicbadre  and  Ghent, 
in  Flanders,  with  those  of  St.  Wandrille, 
St.  Ansbert,  and  St.  Vulfran.”*  “ I should 
fill  a volume,”  says  Eckehard  IV.,  alluding 
to  the  Huns,  “ if  I were  to  relate  all  that 
our  monks  suffered  from  the  Sarassins. 
The  injury  which  they  did  to  St.  Gall, 
Pfeffers,  and  Coire,  was  immense.  We 
could  neither  make  use  of  the  mountains 
nor  cultivate  the  plains.  They  were  so 
bold  that  they  came  down  from  Barneck 
on  St.  Gall,  and  shot  arrows  at  the  pro- 
cession which  was  making  round  the  place. 
Affairs  became  so  desperate,  that  the  Abbot 
Burkard,  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
with  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  in  963,  was  no 
longer  able  to  nourish  the  monks,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  them  permission  to 
provide  for  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could.”  In  the  abbey  of  Morbac,  Dom 
Martene  found  the  tombs  of  seven  monks, 
martyrs,  who  had  been  massacred  by  the 
Huns.f  Ingulphus  is  so  particular  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  atCrowland,  when  the 
Danes  burst  into  the  church,  that  he  men- 
tions the  names  of  all  the  persons  occupied 
at  that  moment  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 
Theodore,  the  lord  abbot,  himself  was  cele- 
brating ; brother  Elfgetus  as  deacon,  and 
brother  Savinus  as  sub-deacon,  ministered  ; 
and  brothers  Egelredus  and  Ulricus  were 
the  boys  who  bore  the  lights.  Eighty-four 
monks  were  butchered,  some  of  them  past 
their  hundredth  year.  When  the  sub- 
prior Letbwynus  was  slain  in  the  refectory, 
brother  Tugarius,  a child  of  ten  years 
of  age,  of  the  most  beautiful  counten- 
ance and  form,  seeing  his  senior  thus 
murdered,  entreated  the  pagans  that  they 
would  also  kill  him ; but  count  Sidrok, 
moved  with  compassion,  tore  off  his  monas- 
tic cowl,  and  giving  him  a Danish  dress  or- 
dered him  to  follow  him,  and  in  this  way 
his  life  was  preserved  ; and  he  was  the 
only  person  who  escaped.  The  description 
which  is  given  of  the  return  of  the  other 
monks  to  the  smouldering  ruins  is  most 
affecting.  Then  it  was  that  Briestanus,  a 
chanter  of  the  monastery,  and  a most  elo- 
quent poet,  wrote  among  the  ashes  of 
Crowland  these  lines,  which  begin  : 

f Voyage  Lit.  138. 


“ Quomodo  sola  Bedes  dudum  regin  a domorum, 

N obilia  Eccleaia,  nuper  arnica  Dei ! ' ’ , 

The  Danes  visited  twice  the  sainted  j 
island  of  Iona,  and  burnt  the  monastery.  ; 
Whatever  spot  was  most  distinguished  by  ! 
popular  reverence,  thither  these  spoilers 
bent  their  course.  An  Irish  geographer  ; 
of  that  period,  describing  the  desolation,  j 
says,  “that  in  many  of  the  smaller  islands  ( 
of  the  Irish  seas  not  even  a hermit  was  to 
be  found.”  In  fact,  they  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  monks  and  the  plunder  of  abbeys. 
Twice  was  the  monastery  of  Bangor  de- 
spoiled by  the  Danes.  On  the  latter  occasion 
the  venerable  abbot  and  900  monks  were 
massacred  in  one  day.  The  monastery  of 
the  English  at  Mayo,  the  holy  isle  of 
Iniscathy  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
having  the  tomb  of  its  patron,  St.  Senanus, 
the  cells  of  St.  Kevin  in  the  valley  of  Glen-  j 
dalough,  the  monastery  of  the  Scelig  Isles 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  vall  these  and  many  ( 
other  seats  of  holiness  were  constantly  made 
the  scenes  of  ruthless  devastation.  The  , 
cells  of  the  monks  on  the  islets  of  Lough  | 
Ree,  the  school  of  Clonard,  renowned 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Down,  the  hallowed  resting-place  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Patrick,  were  at  different 
times  in  the  ninth  century  laid  desolate. 
In  short,  there  was  not  a single  monastery 
of  any  renown  which  was  not  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  the  Danes  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.”  “ The  devoted 
courage,”  adds  an  historian,  “of  these 
crowds  of  confessors,  who'  still  returned  to 
the  same  spot,  choosing  rather  death  than 
to  leave  the  holy  place  untenanted,  pre 
sents  one  of  those  affecting  pictures  of 
quiet  heroism  with  which  the  history  of 
the  church  abounds.”  Hence  the  poet, 
describing  the  abbey  of  Lindisfame,  makes 
especial  mention  of  its  need  of  security  : 

“ In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown’d 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 

On  ponderous  columns,  Bhort  and  low ; 

On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour’d  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 

And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 

Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 

Scourged  by  the  wind’s  eternal  sway, 

Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 

Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand." 

No  longer  then  should  these  towers  and 
battlements  astonish  us  on  arriving  at  the 
sainted  houses  of  St.  Benedict,  since  we 
know  that  their  inhabitants  might  so  often 
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have  complained,  like  the  people  of  Rimini 
of  old  when  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon, 
that  they  were  always  sure  to  behold  the 
first  camps  and  to  receive  the  first  shocks 
of  war;  and  indeed  we  read  expressly,  that 
when  the  Normans  besieged  Paris,  the 
monks  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
fury.  Not  alone  external  defences  but,  to 
obviate  the  consequence  of  surprise,  secret 
chambers  also  were  often  necessary  within 
the  walls,  to  provide  against  sudden  visits 
from  the 

"\ypiov  ai)yitjTT)v>  Kpartpov  firfOTtopa  (f>6ftoio}* 

for  he  too  figured  even  among  Christian 
hosts  in  the  new  capacity  of  destroyer  of 
monasteries,  so  analogous  to  an  old  Homeric 
avocation.  Understanding  now  the  cause 
which  called  for  castellated  walls,  if  such 
there  be,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  on  other  parts, 
and  proceed  exploring. 

Writers  of  the  middle  ages  speak  with 
admiration  of  the  architecture  of  many  ab- 
beys. William  of  Malmesbury  says  of 
Tewkesbury,  “there  is  the  stately  abbey 
built  by  Robert,  son  of  Hamon,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  buildings  and  the  charity  of 
the  monks  enchants  the  eyes  of  those  that 
come  there,  and  soothes  their  minds.  What 
shall  I say,”  he  exclaims,  “of  Thomey  and 
of  the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  in  which  this 
of  itself  is  wonderful,  how,  among  those 
lakes  and  marshes,  it  should  rest  on  solid 
foundations?”!  “The  sun,”  says  Leland, 
speaking  of  St  Alban  s,  “hath  not  seen 
either  a city  so  finely  seated  or  a goodlier 
*bbey,  whether  a man  consider  the  endow- 
ments, or  the  largeness,  or  the  incompa- 
rable magnificence  thereof.  A man  that 
saw  the  abbey  would  say,  verily  it  were  a 
city,  so  many  gates  there  are  in  it,  and 
some  of  brass,  so  many  towers,  and  a most 
; stately  church,  upon  which  attend  three 
others,  also  standing  gloriously  in  one  and 
the  same  churchyard,  all  of  passing  fine 
and  curious  workmanship.” 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  monastery  of 

I Hexham  exhibited  the  highest  perfection  of 

Its  stones  were  finely  polished,  its  walls 
*nd  columns  lofty,  and  it  had  spiral  stairs  to 
the  top  of  each  tower.  Eddius,  who  had 
tan  at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  St.  Wilfrid’s 
life,  declares  that  no  building  on  this  side 
the  Alps  was  equal  to  it.  The  superb 
wched  doors  of  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  and  the 
i e^uigitely- beautiful  tracery  still  discernible 

1 ' • n. 

I I J WH  Malm,  de  Gestia  Pontif.  Anglorum, 
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among  the  shattered  walls,  attest  what  was 
the  splendour  of  the  buildings  of  Glaston- 
bury. In  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
upon  the  heights  without  the  gates  of  Sala- 
mancha,  is  a spiral  staircase,  which  only 
touches  at  the  bottom  and  the  top.  It  was 
constructed  by  a monk  of  the  house  of 
eminent  sanctity,  and  it  is  so  solid  that 
the  French  and  English  carried  up  all 
their  artillery  upon  it.  Charles  III.  sent 
architects  to  examine  it,  who  pronounced 
its  construction  to  be  a work  of  art  exceed- 
ing their  ingenuity. 

The  religious  orders,  however,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  were  not  ambitious  in  respect 
to  splendour  of  buildings.  “The  ancient 
monks  of  our  order,”  says Trithemius,  “in- 
habited humble  and  dark  cells  ; but  their 
hearts  were  lucid  and  splendid  with  the 
light  of  Divine  love,  and  illumined  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures:”* — a sen- 
tence which  is  continually  repeated  in 
monastic  writings  of  a later  date.f 

The  monastery  which  St.  Martin  erected 
in  a secret  place  two  miles  from  the  church 
of  Tours,  and  in  which  eighty  disciples 
lived  with  him,  was  only  a wooden  build- 
ing ; and,  throughout  the  ages  of  faith, 
innumerable  religious  houses  were  of  the 
same  character.  Such  was  the  Augusti- 
nian  convent  in  which  Luther  was  profes- 
sed: the  foundations  were  hardly  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground ; it  had  only  a 
wooden  altar ; the  south  wall  was  three 
feet  in  height,  the  rest  being  formed  of  old 
planks.  It  was  a true  stable  of  Betlilehem.J 

Even  where  the  greatest  magnificence 
prevailed,  there  were  many  traces  of  the 
ancient  simplicity.  Dom  Martene,  on 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Clairvaux,  describes 
the  cell  of  St.  Bernard  in  that  abbey,  built 
for  him  in  his  infirmities  by  Guillaume 
de  Champeaux,  bishop  of  Chalons.  “ There 
is  no  chimney  to  it,”  he  says,  “ but  under 
his  bed  was  a great  stone  with  holes  through 
it,  under  which  a brazier  used  to  be  kindled 
without  his  perceiving  it:  for  he  would 
not  have  allowed  his  room  to  be  warmed 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  their  intention. 
His  bed  is  still  here  ; the  room  opens  on 
a little  chapel,  where  he  used  to  say 


“ There  has  been  lately  erected  in  Lom- 
bardy a house  of  our  order,”  says  a Carthu- 
sian, “ so  magnificent,  that  many  wonder 
our  order  would  admit  it ; but  to  fly  the 
indignation  of  princes, — which  mightr--^1- 

• In  Chronic.  Hirsaug. 
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be  excited  if  any  thing  were  opposed  to 
them, — when  they  build  such  houses  sump- 
tuously, some  indulgence  may  be  made.’  * 

LaMardchaled’Ancre,  under  the  regency 
of  Mary  de  Medicis,  offered  to  build,  at 
her  sole  expense,  the  church  for  the  Car- 
melites, in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  at  Paris, 
provided  they  would  adopt  the  plan  of  an 
architect  which  she  admired ; but  these 
humble  men  considered  the  plan  too  mag- 
nificent for  their  order,  and  generously 
refused  to  accept  her  offer.  God  rewarded 
the  exact  observance  of  his  servants,  and 
procured  them  such  plentiful  alms  from 
the  faithful,  that  in  a few  years  their 
church  was  built.f 

The  monasteries  of  the  Capuchins,  which 
were  on  the  same  plan  in  all  countries, 
were  always  to  be  constructed  like  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  uncarved  timber ; to  contain  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  brethren  at  most,  in 
order  that  the  rule  and  holy  poverty  might 
be  observed  with  more  perfection  and  less 
impediment,  according  to  the  desire  of  St. 
Francis. J To  these  houses  the  words  of 
St.  Jerome  might  be  applied  : 44  In  Christi 
villa  tota  rusticitas  est.”  The  furniture 
was  to  be  such  as  the  poor  use ; and  their 
churches  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  contain 
more  than  fifty  persons.  The  convent 
itself  was  to  contain  only  small  poor  cells, 
built  without  art  or  beauty.§  In  truth, 
generally,  all  that  the  good  monk  asked 
was  “a  simple  dwelling,  where  he  might 
sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change,  as  the 
world  ebbs  and  flows,  himself  unchanged.” 
When  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice 
desired  that  the  Capuchins  should  serve 
their  newly-erected  splendid  church  of  the 
Holy  Saviour,  built  on  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a decree 
from  Pope  Gregory  XIII..  authorising 
them  to  accept  it.||  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  tjie  monasteries  in  general  were 
built  without  much  cost.  Some  unculti- 
vated land,  and  a small,  plain  building, 
with  a chapel,  satisfied  the  first  wants  of 
men  whose  great  object  was  to  make 
known  the  word  of  God,  and  to  sanctify 
their  own  souls  by  contemplation  and 
labour.  When  Charles  the  eighth,  abbot 
of  Villers,  came  in  the  year  697  to  that 
monastery,  he  found  there  nothing  but 
little  thatched  houses,  and,  as  it  were,  the 

• Petr.  Sutonia  do  Vita  Carthosiana,  Lib.  i L 
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huts  of  shepherds  ; and  he  first  built  there 
two  dormitories  of  stone,  and  many  offices.* 

The  early  monasteries  of  Ireland  and 
Gaul  often  resembled  those  of  Egypt  in 
primitive  times,  of  which  the  cells  were 
but  wooden  huts,  sometimes  so  low  that 
one  could  not  stand  upright  in  there.* 
The  ancient  church  of  the  abbey  of  Ci- 
teaux,  consecrated  in  1106,  in  which  St 
Stephen  and  St.  Alberic  were  buried,  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  had 
only  three  windows  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
two  in  the  nave.  Similarly,  the  original 
church  of  Cluny  was  very  small.  Men  did 
not  postpone,  therefore,  holy  purposes  for 
want  of  money.  St.  Columban  was  not 
obliged  to  raise  vast  subscriptions  before 
going  to  fix  himself  to  the  Vosges.  Riches 
were  not  wanting  to  make  such  foundations. 
Hear  how  the  first  Franciscans  that  came 
to  England  were  lodged.  “The  friar 
minors,”  saith  Stow,  “ first  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, at  Dover,  nine  in  number;  five  of 
them  remained  at  Canterbury,  and  did 
then  build  the  first  convent  of  friar  minors 
that  ever  was  in  England  ; the  other  four 
came  to  London,  and  lodged  at  the  preach- 
ing friars  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  and 
then  hired  a house  in  Comhill  of  John 
Travers,  one  of  the  sheriffs.  They  builded 
there  little  cells,  wherein  they  inhabited. 
The  devotion  of  the  citizens  towards  them, 
and  also  the  multitude  of  friars  so  increased, 
that  they  were  removed  by  the  citizens  to 
a place  in  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  which 
John  Iwyn,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  said  friars, 
who  became  himself  a lay-brother.” 

The  convents  of  St  Theresa  were  placed 
wherever  she  could  obtain  a spot,  within 
four  walls.  While  proposing  to  commence 
the  reform  of  the  Carmelite  order,  she  set 
out,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  examine  a 
house  which  had  been  offered  to  her  for 
the  purpose  by  Don  Raphael  Megia  Velas- 
quez. She  was  accompanied  by  one  nun, 
and  Father  Julian  d' Avila.  They  lost 
their  way,  and  no  one  could  direct  then  to 
the  place,  which  was  called  Durvelle  ; the 
name  being  hardly  known.  The  int.nad 
heat  rendered  this  the  most  painful  of  her 
journeys.  At  last,  about  night-fall,  theV 
arrived  there,  and  found  it  a poor  isolated 
peasant's  house,  near  a stream,  wholly  un- 
protected from  sun  or  wind.  This  place, 
nevertheless,  was  sufficient  for  her  purpose, 

• Hist  Monasterii  Villariens.  i.  3.  ap.  Marlene, 
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tod  to  supply  all  that  was  wanting  for  her 
first  monastery:  she  destined  the  porch 
for  the  chapel,  the  garret  for  the  choir,  the 
chamber  for  the  dormitory,  and  half  of  the 
kitchen,  when  divided  into  two  parts,  for 
the  refectory.  Such  was  the  building  that 
served  for  the  celebrated  reform  of  this 
order.  To  this  house  retired  Father  John 
de  St  Matthias,  with  one  labourer,  and 
they  made  the  alterations  she  pointed  out. 
living  meanwhile  on  the  alms  which  people 
of  the  neighbouring  village  gave  them.  It 
*ts  in  this  house  that  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  made  the  solemn  dedication  of  him- 
self to  the  imitation  of  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  putting  on  the  habit  prescribed  by 
Si  Theresa,  and  exhibiting  a spectacle  to 
the  neighbourhood  which  astonished  and 
edified  all  the  people.  To  his  poor  chapel 
flocked  crowds  of  devout  peasants,  who 
beheld  every  thing  about  him  with  sur- 
prise and  reverence.  St.  Theresa  speaks 
of  this  foundation  with  rapture.  “The 
poverty  of  this  house,”  she  says,  “ did  not 
displease  the  holy  father;  but,  on  the 
contrary.  delighleJ  him.  0 Lord  God, 
how  little  capable  are  proud  buildings  and 
fiternal  pleasures  to  give  internal  consola- 
tion ! I conjure  you,  my  sisters,  and  you, 
my  fathers,  to  remain  always  in  great  de- 
tachment with  respect  to  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  houses,  and  to  have  always 
lefore  your  eyes  the  founder  of  our  order, 
who.  by  poverty  and  humility,  arrived  at 
the  eternal  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of 
God.  In  proportion  as  the  body  has  fewer 
comforts,  the  soul  receives  more  joy.  What 
advantage  can  we  derive  from  great  build- 
ings, when  one  cell  must  suffice  us?'** 
Nevertheless,  the  piety  of  the  faithful  was 
seldom  satisfied  until  these  poor  monas- 
teries were  constructed  at  least  on  a greater 
scale.  In  1637,  this  house  at  Durvelle 
wts  converted  into  a magnificent  convent, 
one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Old  Castile, 
h is  a masterpiece  of  art,  without  any 
, profane  ornaments.  The  original  chapel, 

» poor  in  itself,  but  so  precious  from  the 
tars  which  have  been  shed  in  it,  is  pre- 
tened  in  an  angle  of  the  cloister. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of 
aany  of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys.  “ Won- 
4ernot,'*  says  a monastic  historian,  “you 
*ho  read  this,  at  the  constancy  of  our 
tohere,  who  constructed  all  the  edifices 
vtach  you  behold  with  the  alms  of  the 
poor.  It  was  not  a king,  it  was  not  a 
went,  or  any  great  man,  who  built  this ; 

Dig 

* P.  Doaithee.  Vie  de  S.  Jean  de  la  Croix.  1. 


but  it  arose  amidst  poverty  and  tribula- 
tion. 

Kings,  however,  did  often  interfere  for 
6ueh  purposes.  John  V.,  king  of  Portugal, 
during  a dangerous  illness,  vowed  to  erect, 
upon  his  recovery,  a convent  for  the  use  of 
the  poorest  priory  in  the  kingdom;  and 
finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  this  was  at 
Maira,  where  twelve  Franciscans  lived 
together  in  a hut,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by 
erecting  there,  in  1717,  the  present  mag- 
nificent abbey,  the  Escurial  of  Portugal,  a 
palace,  a convent,  and  a church  of  impos- 
ing magnitude,  in  a bleak,  solitary  country, 
within  view  of  the  sea,  ten  miles  from 
Cintra. 

But  let  us  resume  our  examination  of  the 
monastic  buildings.  In  the  vaulted  refec- 
tory of  Clairvaux  were  two  rows  of  pillars  and 
four  rows  of  tables.  The  great  hall  of  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  measured  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth. 
The  refectory  of  Cluny  was  thirty-eight 
paces  long  and  twenty-four  broad.  There 
were  six  tables  down  the  length  and  three 
at  the  extremity,  namely,  that  of  the  pre- 
sident, which  was  higher  than  all  the 
others,  that  of  the  greater  prior  on  the 
right,  and  that  of  the  cl  austral  prior  on 
the  left  The  walls  were  beautifully  painted 
with  stories  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  with  figures  of  the  princely 
founders  and  benefactors  of  Cluny.  There 
was  also  an  immense  image  of  Christ,  and 
a representation  of  the  last  judgment.! 
The  refectory  of  the  great  abbey  of  St. 
Alban’s  was  adorned  with  tapestry,  and 
that  at  Gloucester  with  portraits  of  the 
kings  of  England  in  fresco.  Generally 
some  devout  painting  or  inscription  occu- 
pied the  refectory  walls.  In  that  of  the 
conveiit  of  St.  Bernard  I was  struck  with 
a portrait  of  an  old  monk,  stooping  over 
the  pages  of  Boethius.  In  that  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Calci  I saw  painted 
in  fresco  a queen  of  France,  serving  dinner 
to  the  monks  with  her  own  hands,  and 
under  the  picture  these  words,  “ Ipsa  pias 
regina  epulas  parat,  ipsa  ministrat.”  Over 
the  door  of  the  refectory  of  the  great 
Dominican  convent  at  Bologna,  is  this 
inscription,  which  describes  the^  order  to 
j be  observed  there — 

“Ut  memor  viler  pic  fmclor  orans  ingredero 
Ut  sobrius  andiens  iutus  refictre, 

Ut  Deo  grama  psalltns  tgrederc.’* 

• Chronic.  iMorigniacensis  Mon.  Lib.  i.  ap. 
Duchesne,  tom.  iv. 

♦ Chronic.  Cluniaccns. 
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The  second  line  refers  to  the  readings 
which  took  place  during  dinner ; to  which 
Ives  de  Chartres  alludes,  writing  to  certain 
monks  in  these  words,  “ I might  say  more, 
but  this  is  enough  for  those  who  daily  hear 
the  sacred  Scriptures  read.’**  The  his- 
torians of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  expressly 
mention  that  selections  from  the  holy 
Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  the  history  of  Josephus,  were 
read  eveiy  day  at  table. 

Buildings  for  hospitality  formed  a large 
portion  of  monastic  piles.  The  apartments 
for  guests  were  often  magnificent,  and  in 
French  abbeys  were  sometimes  wainscoted 
with  Irish  oak,  as  the  room  in  the  palace 
of  King  Charles,  which  was  called  from  it. 
The  Cistercians  always  had  a Xenodocliium 
adjoining  the  abbey,  where  every  one  was 
received  and  relieved.! 

Thus  we  read,  that  King  Alfonso,  wishing 
to  please  the  Most  High,  at  the  prayer  of 
his  serene  wife,  Eleanor,  built  a monastery 
of  Cistercians,  near  the  city  of  Burgos,  in 
a style  of  great  magnificence,  and  near  it 
a hospital,  admirable  for  its  buildings  and 
decoration,  which  he  so  richly  endowed, 
that  all  travellers,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
on  applying  there,  were  provided  with 
what  they  wanted ; and  every  night  all 
who  chose  might  lodge  there:  and  the 
sick  were  kept  there  till  their  death  or 
recovery  ; and  by  the  hands  of  women  and 
men  of  mercy  all  things  necessary  were 
given  to  them.} 

The  historian  of  Crowland  says,  that  the 
venerable  Abbot  John,  in  his  last  years, 
built  that  solemn  and  sumptuous  hospice 
which  stands  between  the  church  and  the 
gates  of  the  abbey,  in  order  that  strangers 
and  guests  of  greater  dignity  might  be 
lodged  there.§ 

In  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Tron,  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  within  the  enclosure  two  houses  of 
the  poor,  the  one  for  summer  to  lodge 
them,  and  the  other  for  winter,  with  fire- 
places to  warm  them.|j 

In  the  monastery  of  Durham  there  was 
the  common  house,  to  have  a fire  kept  in  it 
all  the  winter,  for  the  monks  to  come  and 
warm  themselves  at  it,  as  they  were  not 
allowed  a fire  in  their  own  chambers. 
“Besides  which  there  was  a famous  house 

• Epist  cxcii. 

f Notit.  Abbat.  Ord.  Cist.  Lib.  vii.  57. 

j Roderici  Toletani  de  Reb.  Hispaniae,  Liv. 
vii.  c.  34.  $ lngulphi  Hist. 

|J  Chronic.  Abb.  S.  Trudonis,  Liv.  x.  ap.  Dacher. 
Spicileg.  vii. 


of  hospitality,  called  the  guest-hall,  within  | 
the  abbey-garth  of  Durham,  on  the  west 
side  towards  the  water,  in  which  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  all  sorts,  noble  and 
gentle,  and  of  what  degree  soever  that  1 
came  thither  as  strangers,  their  entertain- 
ment not  being  inferior  to  any  place  in 
England,  both  for  the  goodness  of  their 
diet,  the  sweet  and  dainty  furniture  of  their 
lodging,  and  generally  all  things  necessary 
for  travellers  ; and  with  all  this  entertain- 
ment the  monks  commanded  not  any  one 
to  depart  while  he  continued  of  honest 
and  good  behaviour.  This  hall  is  a goodly, 
brave  place,  like  unto  the  body  of  a church, 
supported  on  either  side  by  very  fine 
pillars,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall  was  a 
large  range  for  the  fire.  The  chambers 
and  lodgings  belonging  to  it  were  richly 
furnished,  especially  one  called  the  kings  i 
chamber,  deserving  that  name.’'*  | 

At  Glastonbury,  the  gothic  hostel  be-  j 
longing  to  the  abbey,  called  the  abbot's  j 
inn,  for  pilgrims,  still  exists.  It  was  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  who  could 
not  be  lodged  within  the  abbey. 

Though  we  before  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  ecclesiastical  hospitality  in  general,  we 
cannot  visit  the  monasteries  without  briefly 
recurring  to  it  in  reference  to  the  charity 
of  the  religious  orders.  At  the  monas- 
tery of  Nitria,  on  a mountain  forty  miles 
from  Alexandria,  there  was  a hostel  ever 
open  for  strangers,  where  they  might  re- 
main two  or  three  years,  or  as  long  as  they 
wished  : only  the  first  week  could  they  be 
without  employment.  After  eight  days 
they  were  required  to  work  either  in  the 
gardens  or  in  the  bakehouse,  or  to  assist 
in  singing  the  office.  Books  were  kept  for 
the  learned.  Such  was  the  influence  of 
monastic  hospitality  in  the  first  ages,  that 
it  was  the  custom  even  for  the  citizens  of 
Oryrynclius,  where  every  stranger  was  re- 
ceived as  a brother,  to  keep  watch  at  the 
gates  for  poor  pilgrims,  to  invite  them  to 
their  houses.  Hospitality  was  thus  prac- 
tised by  the  monks  from  the  earliest  times. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  when  Mathew 
wras  abbot  of  St.  Martin-le-Champs,  at 
Paris,  the  hospitality  and  charity  of  that 
monastery  were  most  remarkable.  “It 
was  regarded,”  we  read,  “as  a kind  of 
common  asylum  above  all  those  of  France 
for  bishops,  abbots,  lay  noblemen,  monks, 
clerks,  and  poor  people.  The  house  was 
always  full,  and  every  one  was  received 

* Ancient  Monuments  of  tJjfS  monastic  church 
of  Durham,  139. 
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with  a smiling  countenance,  which  no  im- 
portunity of  the  crowds  could  ever  alter.”* 
“If  the  monks,”  says  Peter  the  Venerable, 
“were  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  the  strangers 
that  come  to  Cluny,  and  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  them,  they  could  do  nothing 
else  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  We  do  what 
we  can.  Every  day  we  wash  the  feet  and 
hands  of  three  strangers,  and  offer  bread 
with  wine.”! 

At  Cluny  there  was  no  porter  placed  at 
the  gate ; for  the  gates  were  always  open 
to  eveiy  one  from  morning  till  night,  and 
strangers  had  only  to  enter,  and  they 
found  every  thing  prepared  for  them.*  In 
abbeys,  however,  where  there  was  a porter, 
his  duty  was  to  show  benignity  to  all 
comers.  “To  all  strangers  at  the  gates  of 
our  convents,”  say  the  commentators  on 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  “our  friars  must 
speak  sweetly,  even  though  the  persons 
who  come  there  be  rude  and  importunate  ; 
for  though  one  cannot  always  give  them 
alms,  one  can  refuse  them  with  gentleness ; 
and,  it  is  certain,  that  a sweet  word  edifies 
seculars,  whereas,  the  rude  reply  of  one 
porter,  or  other  friar  conversing  with  secu- 
lars, would  scandalize  them  greatly.’ § St. 
Benedict  in  his  rule  required  the  porter 
to  be  an  old  and  wise  man,  mature  in  man- 
ners.’; In  fact,  no  one  disdained  the  office. 
St  Villibald,  from  being  dean,  was  made 
porter  of  the  monastery  of  Mount-Cassino, 
without  its  being  regarded  as  a deroga- 
tion. This  was  he  who  afterwards  preached 
the  gospel  through  Bavaria,  and  died  a 
holy  death  in  7871T.  The  Benedictines 
were  always  true  to  the  hospitable  charges 
of  their  great  founder. 

‘ I cannot  speak  in  sufficient  detail,” 
says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “of  the  hospitality  of 
the  monks  of  Bee.  Let  one  ask  the  Bur- 
gundians, Spaniards,  and  other  persons 
*ho  come  from  far  and  near,  and  they 
rill  answer  and  say  truly,  with  what  be- 
nignity  they  used  to  be  received  by  the 
religious.  The  gate  of  Bee  is  open  to  all 
tellers,  and  no  one  there  is  ever  refused 
bread.  What  shall  I add  ? May  He  who 
fcas  begun,  and  who  entertains  the  good 
^hicb  shines  in  them,  maintain  it  unto 
‘heir  arrival  at  the  port  of  salvation.”** 

The  abbey  of  Morbac,  in  a fearful  desert, 
^ to  be  called  “Vivarium  peregrino- 

* Bibliothec.  Cloni&cens,  554. 

t S.  Pet  Ven.  Epist.  Lib.  i.  28. 

t lb.  Lib.  i.  28. 

1 Louis  de  Paris,  Expos,  de  la  Rfcgle  dea  FF. 
****>  3.  | C.  66.  * Hist.  Caasinens. 
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rum,”  as  Dom  Martene  remarks.  It  is  said 
that  Martin,  abbot  of  Alne,  in  Uainaut, 
having  placed  over  the  gate  of  his  monas- 
tery the  following  line,  with  this  punctua- 
tion, 

“ Porta  patens  esto  nulli ; clandatur  hones  to," 

was  deprived  in  consequence  of  his  dig- 
nity. In  certain  monasteries  of  Italy,  be- 
sides the  usual  hospitality,  the  abbot  had 
always  three  poor  persons  at  his  private 
table.  The  rector  of  a college  at  Rome 
arriving  at  Subiaco,  and  finding  no  room 
in  the  inns,  sent  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Scho- 
lastica,  to  ask  whether  he  could  lodge  five 
of  his  students.  The  hospitality  of  this 
house  must  have  resembled  that  of  the 
Phseacians,  who,  as  Homer  says,  used  not 
only  to  receive  every  one  coming  to  them 
from  east  or  west,  but  furnish  them  with 
an  escort,  and  youths  to  conduct  them,  and 
means  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
journey ; for  the  answer  of  that  holy  man 
was  sent  back  along  with  five  horses,  to 
carry  them  up  to  the  monastery. 

William  of  Malmesbury  records,  that,  in 
the  monastery  of  Redding,  founded  by 
King  Henry  I.,  for  monks  of  Cluny,  it 
being  a great  thoroughfare,  more  money  was 
expended  in  hospitably  entertaining  poor 
guests,  than  in  supporting  the  whole  com- 
munity of  monks.  In  another  monastery, 
there  used  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
tables  laid  out  in  one  day.*  In  1310, 
an  abbot  gave  a feast  to  six  thousand  guests, 
for  whom  were  prepared  three  thousand 
dishes.  In  the  monastery  of  Villers,  the 
key  of  the  cellar  used  to  be  placed  in  a cleft 
in  the  neighbouring  rock,  and  whoever 
wanted  wine  might  there  take  it  for  his 
necessity.!  In  the  year  1058,  the  vener- 
able Father  Abbot  Wulketulus  gave  to  the 
monastery  of  Crowland,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Spaldyng,  with  all  the  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
hospitality  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  of 
whom  there  was  generally  there  a great 
concourse.  J Similarly,  the  church  of  Hesel 
was  to  be  assigned  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Gisborne,  be- 
cause they  give  to  every  one  asking,  and 
apply  their  goods  to  hospitality  with  such 
zeal  that  no  one  departs  from  them  empty- 
handed^  The  abbot  Suger  provided  for 
the  exercise  of  a most  ingenious  and 


• Boll&nd,  die  11  Jan.  c.  vii. 
f Hist.  Mon.  ViUai^i^BJLikLJi] 
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hospitality ; for  he  established  twelve  monks 
in  the  priory  of  St  Denis,  who  were  bound 
to  entertain  three  converted  Jews.* 

One  can  readily  understand,  from  these 
details,  that  large  provision  was  necessary 
to  meet  such  demands  upon  monastic  bene- 
volence, since  the  reception  of  strangers 
within  religious  houses  was  not  to  resem- 
ble what  the  poet  speaks  of, — 

“ prompt,  but  cold ; 

A loveless  service,  bought  and  sold.” 

Hence,  in  the  cellars  of  the  abbey  of  Citeaux 
there  were,  in  1202,  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  wine,  classed  according  to  the 
ages  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years ; and 
there  were  amphoras  of  baked  earth,  con- 
taining wines  of  Clovoujeaux,  which  dated 
from  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard. f 
The  sarcastic  inference  which  the  mo- 
dems generally  draw  from  hearing  such 
details  might  suggest  a painful  reflection 
here.  Aicinous,  while  entertaining  Ulysses, 
adds  this  encouragement  to  his  invitation 
to  feast  on — 

<kf>pa  Kal  <3XA<p 

ftlTflS  rjpGMW,  OT€  K€V  (TO IS  €V  fUydpOlCTlV 
daivv y naph  ojj  r dXd^o>  Kal  aoiai  rcVcoxnv, 
ffpmprjs  dpcrijs  ptpvrjfifvot. 

Alas ! nature  seems  to  have  degenerated 
since  those  times  : for  the  monk  who  now 
receives  a stranger  to  hospitality  might 
adopt  the  converse  of  this  invitation,  and 
say,  “Eat  and  drink,  that  you  may  pro- 
claim to  your  countrymen,  when  you  are 
at  table  in  your  own  house  with  your  wife 
and  children,  that  the  monk  is  always 
what  the  Pharisees  said  our  Master  was, — 
‘a  drunkard  and  a glutton  !’  ” 

Pisistratus  says  to  Telemachus,  that  a 
guest  remembers  all  his  days  the  hospita- 
ble gifts  of  hosts.  I The  guests  of  monks, 
in  modem  times,  have  famished  an  ex- 
ception. Capefigue  speaks  ironically  of 
the  sweet  life  reserved  for  penitent  barons 
in  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux,  and  seems  to 
think  that,  like  Homer’s  heroes,  the  monks 
were  always  at  table,  and  that  they  did  or 
said  nothing  until  they  had  satisfied  their 
minds  with  eating  and  drinking:  as  if 
every  minute  one  might  say  of  them — 

oi  d*  m ot*ia$'  iroipa  wpoKtipcva  xelpas  taXkov. 

• Lebeuf,  Hist,  du  Dioc&e  de  Paris,  iii.  210. 

+ Comptes  MSS.  de  I'Ab  Citeaux,  Bib.  du 
Roi  ap.  Capefigue.  % xv.  54. 


Le  Grand  d’Aussy  attacks  them  with  great 
bitterness,  in  a long  chapter  upon  sauces 
and  ragouts.  It  is  in  vain  to  expostulate 
with  such  adversaries,  who  cannot  be  made 
to  comprehend  what  were  the  consolations 
of  faith.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  monks  was  of  a different 
kind : their  daily  bread  was  not  what  men 
of  this  kind  so  greatly  esteemed, — what 
Homer  calls  the  medicine  for  grief ; that 
which  induces  forgetfulness  of  all  evils  ; 
such  wine  as  Helen  poured  out  to  Telema- 
chus, which  could  dispel  all  desire  of 
weeping,  even  though  one  had  lost  a father 
or  a mother,  or  had  seen  perish  before 
one’s  eyes  a brother  or  a dear  son, — but  a 
chapter  of  the  Imitation,  more  efficacious 
to  console  their  spirits  than  all  the  mixtures 
of  Egypt. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  in  conclusion,  that,  where  monks 
were  not  bound  to  exercise  hospitality  on 
this  scale,  there  was  nothing  in  their  store- 
rooms that  could  excite  envy.  In  the  first 
general  congregation  of  the  Capuchins,  in 
1529,  it  was  decreed,  that  never  more  than 
provision  for  one  week  was  to  be  laid  up, 
and  nothing  beyond  it  was  ever  to  be  re- 
ceived in  alms.  No  superior  was  to  suffer 
any  cask  of  wine  to  be  in  the  convent,  but 
only  an  open  vessel  or  jug,  containing  what 
was  necessary.* 

The  philosophers  of  old  used  to  have 
the  images  of  their  masters  not  only  painted 
on  their  walls,  but  also  graven  on  cups  and  i 
rings,  and  other  objects.  Thus,  Pompo-  i 
nius  says,  that  he  had  ever  before  him  the  , 
image  of  Epicunls.f  The  Christian  sages 
of  the  cloister,  in  like  manner,  loved  to  be 
surrounded  by  memorials  of  the  saints,  to 
remind  them  of  the  deeds  and  sayings  of 
the  friends  of  God. 

To  monasteries,  therefore,  came  the  arts, 
which  illustrate  all  the  echoes  of  the  human 
world,  which  tell  of  sanctity  and  justice, 
and  mild  compassion,  “progeny  immortal, 
—of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  and  rapt 
Poesy, — swift  shapes  and  sounds,  which 
grow  more  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise 
and  kind.”  Our  abbeys,  even  in  their 
ruined  state,  are  often  still  “populous  with 
carved  imagery, — beauteous,  holy  shapes, — 
whose  marble  smiles  fill  the  hushed  air 
with  everlasting  love.”  They  are  deserted 
now ; but  once  they  bore  thy  name,  O 
Jesus,  Prince  of  Peace ! In  file  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  heretics  broke  into  St. 

* Ann.  Ca^bcinoruiL. 
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Gall,  they  loaded  forty-six  wagons  with  the 
wood  fragments  of  the  images,  which  they 
burnt  in  a fire  that  was  forty-three  feet 
broad : those  of  stone  were  carried  off,  to 
be  employed  in  making  walls ; and  those 
of  copper,  which  were  die  work  of  Tutilo, 
they  broke  to  pieces.  The  choir  was  sur- 
rounded with  exquisite  carving,  which  they 
demolished.  The  walls  of  the  church 
represented,  in  painting,  the  life  of  St 
Gall  and  St  Othmar,  which  they  white- 
washed over.  Many  superb  paintings  stood 
over  the  different  altars,  and  many  curious 
works  of  ancient  art  surrounded  them,  all 
which  they  destroyed.  The  ruined  abbey 
of  St  Riquier  is  still  full  of  emblematic 
sculpture  and  images  of  saints,  with  repre- 
sentations under  each  of  some  scene  con- 
nected with  his  life.  The  walls  are  curiously 
painted  in  fresco,  representing  historical 
events,  with  inscriptions  beneath,  but  in  a 
character  so  ancient  that  my  unpractised 
eye  could  not  decipher  them.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  Our  Lady’s  chapel 
behind  the  choir.  In  the  church  are  many 
altars,  over  most  of  which  are  represented 
; saints  in  the  Benedictine  habit. 

But  let  us  contemplate  the  houses  that 
; escaped  the  destroyers’  hands.  How  many 
stories,  pictured  on  the  cloister-walls  in 
old  Toledo  ! how  many  under  the  solemn 
arches  of  monasteries  in  the  desert,  from 
forgotten  books,  or  from  lips  long  silent  in 
the  grave  ! What  an  historic  and  religious 
interest  belongs  to  these  old  portraits  of 
founders  and  benefactors  which  are  found 
' in  abbeys ! where  they  recall,  as  at  Haute 
| me,  the  heroic  virtues  of  a Count  William 
de  Gian* ; or,  as  in  the  Dominican  convent 
at  Bologna,  the  countenance  of  the  angelic 
doctor ! In  the  abbey  of  Emsiedelin  one 
: sees  painted  the  Emperor  St.  Henry,  with 
St  Vollgmng,  his  preceptor,  a former  monk 
of  that  house,  standing,  by  his  side.  On 
! bia  left  is  represented  St.  Gerold,  who  from 
being  a prince  became  a hermit  there ; 
and  near  him  are  Counon  and  Ulric.  his 
two  sons,  who  consoled  his  last  days  by 
potting  on  the  cowl.  The  interest  which 
■any  great  artists  felt  in  monasteries  con- 
tributed to  fill  them  with  paintings,  even 
when  the  monks  themselves  did  not  take 
ip  the  pencil.  Thus  we  find  the  frescos 
of  Pinturicchio,  and  a picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  in  a corridor 
of  the  cloister  of  St.  Onuphrio.  Similarly, 
ftoumuo  Ghirlandajo  having  an  especial 
▼eneration  for  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
it  was  in  their  church  of  Santa  M aria- 
novella.  at  Florence,  that  he  had  D&inted 


his  masterpiece.  His  family  had  their 
burial  there.  His  son,  Rodolph  Ghirlan- 
dajo, had  felt  the  full  power  of  the  preaching 
of  Savonarola,  and  he  devoted  his  pencil 
to  transmit  his  paternal  tradition  of  art. 
Ghiberti,  the  most  ancient  historian  of  art 
in  Italy,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  a great 
composition  with  which  Ambrose  de  Lo- 
renzo had  covered  the  walls  of  a cloister, 
in  which  he  represented  the  life  of  a Chris- 
tian missionary.  One  saw,  at  first,  a young 
man  taking  the  habit  of  a monk;  then 
the  same,  entreating  permission  to  be  sent, 
along  with  others  of  the  brethren,  to  Asia, 
to  convert  the  Sarassins;  then  their  de- 
parture, their  arrival  near  the  Sultan, 
who  orders  them  to  be  scourged  ; then  the 
listening  people;  further  on,  the  Sultan 
condemning  them  to  die ; their  decapitar 
tion;  and,  after  it,  a horrible  tempest, 
before  which  vast  trees  are  broken  and 
tom  up  by  the  roots,  while  the  people  fly 
in  terror.* 

In  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San 
Salvi,  one  mile  from  Florence,  there  were 
painted,  by  Andre  del  Sarto,  four  figures 
of  saints,  and  the  Last  Supper  ; and  it  is 
recorded,  that,  during  the  siege  in  1529, 
when  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  de- 
molish all  buildings  in  that  part,  when 
they  came  before  this  great  fresco  they 
were  struck  dumb  and  motionless  with 
admiration.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cloister 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Venne,  at  Verdun, 
Dom  Martene  remarked  a painting  of  the 
Emperor  St.  Henry,  whose  belt  and  pike 
were  still  preserved  in  the  treasury  there, 
offering  to  submit  his  crown  and  sceptre, 
and  demanding  the  religious  habit  from 
the  holy  abbot  Richard,  who  commands 
him  to  resume  the  government  of  his 
states,  with  these  verses : — 

“ Pertamis  regere  Henrietta  venit  ecce  regendus, 
Vult  utrumque  abbas,  nempe  regendo  regi.”f 


The  paintings  in  the  monastic  churches 
were  often  singularly  impressive,  from  the 
lesson  they  were  designed  to  convey.  In 
the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin  our  Lord  is  re- 
presented saying  to  Zacchaeus,  “This  day 
I will  lodge  in  thy  house,” — to  prepare 
men  for  communion.  The  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham, — “Faciam  te  in  mag- 
nam  gentem,” — is  made  to  indicate  the 
propagation  of  the  Benedictines ; and  the 
alliance  with  Noah, — “Fac  tibi  arcam  et 
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fcedus  ponam  tecum,” — the  deliverance 
of  those  who  embraced  the  monastic  state. 
Over  the  sacristy,  meekness  is  represented 
by  a symbolic  figure,  and  on  the  ceiling 
the  verse  of  the  Apocalypse,  “ Around  the 
throne  were  seated  twenty-four  old  men, 
clothed  with  white,  and  wearing  crowns.” 
Here  the  sword  is  only  borne  as  a sign  of 
martyrdom,  as  the  only  blood  shed  by 
those  who  bear  it  was  their  own. 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  a mystic 
painting  of  St.  Paul  turning  a mill,  and 
the  prophets  carrying  each  a sack  to  it,  to 
signify  his  office  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament.  This  abbey  itself,  with  its 
imagery,  was,  like  many  others,  history 
and  theology.  The  historical  portraits 
found  in  monasteries,  were  often  deeply 
interesting.  Thus  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Carmelites,  at  Florence,  there  was  a great 
painting  by  Masaccio,  representing  a pro- 
cession, at  the  end  of  which  were  intro- 
duced the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
Florence. 

In  the  convent  of  the  Celestins,  at  Paris, 
was  a chapel  founded  by  Louis  d Orleans, 
brother  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1393,  in  which 
all  members  of  that  family  were  represented 
in  robes  of  ceremony ; and  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  Carmelite  friary,  in  the  place 
Maubert,  the  family  of  St.  Louis  were 
painted  wearing  their  court-dresses.  Dom 
Pez  does  not  disdain  to  insert  among  his 
historical  documents  the  inscriptions  under 
the  long  series  of  portraits  which  are  in 
the  monastery  of  Clauster-Nenburg,  repre- 
senting the  ancient  marquesses  and  dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  line  of  Babenberg,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  But  it  was 
sacred  pictures  which  the  monasteries 
possessed  in  greatest  number.  The  monks 
felt  deeply  that  art  is  godlike,  a branch  of 
the  divinest  studies.  One  holy  brother, 
lately  in  the  Escurial  monastery,  as  a 
modem  poet  tells  us,  “Guiding  from  cell 
to  cell  and  room  to  room,  a British  painter 
left  not  unvisited  a glorious  work,  our 
Lord’s  Last  Supper,  from  the  hand  of 
Titian,  beautiful  as  when  first  it  graced 
the  refectory.  There,  while  both  stodd 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  masterpiece,  the 
holy  father  in  the  stranger’s  ear  spoke 
these  words,  ‘Here  daily  do  we  sit,  thanks 
given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and  here, 
pondering  the  mischiefs  of  these  restless 
times,  and  thinking  of  my  brethren  dead, 
dispersed,  or  changed  and  changing,  I not 
seldom  gaze  upon  this  solemn  company 

• Pci.  Rer.  Aust.  Script,  tom.  i. 


unmoved  by  shock  of  circumstance  or  lapse 
of  years,  until  I cannot  but  believe  that 
they — they  are  in  truth  the  substance,  we 
the  shadows.’  ” So  spake  the  mild  Jerony- 
mite,  his  griefs  melting  away  within  him 
like  a dream,  ere  he  had  ceased  to  gaze, 
perhaps  to  speak:  “And  I,”  adds  the 
poet,  grown  old,  but  in  a happier  land, 

“ have  to  verse  consigned  those  heart-  I 
moving  words,  words  that  can  soothe  more  j 
than  they  agitate.”  Still  monasteries  were 
not  to  be  academies  of  art,  as  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  cloister  failed  not  to  remind 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
guard  against  the  exaggeration  which  they 
foresaw  might  ensue.  “It  may  be  well," 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “ that  monks  who 
dwell  in  cities,  to  whom  the  crowds  of 
people  resort,  should  have  the  delight  of 
paintings  for  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
are  not  delighted  with  the  subtilty  of 
Scripture ; but  for  us  who  are  pleased 
with  solitude,  a horse  or  an  ox  is  more 
useful  in  the  field  than  on  the  wall.  The 
one  pleases  the  eyes,  the  others  minister 
to  necessity.”*  St.  Bernard  on  one  occa- 
sion even  complains  of  the  grotesque  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  cloisters.  “What,”  he 
exclaims,  “is  this  rididulous  monstrosity, 
this  certain  strange  deformed  beauty  and 
beautiful  deformity  ? Why  are  these  un- 
clean apes  there  ? What  are  these  lions, 
these  monstrous  centaurs  doing?  What 
these  half-men,  these  spotted  panthers, 
these  fighting  warriors,  these  horn-sounding 
huntsmen  ? You  can  see  under  one  head 
many  bodies,  and  again  on  one  body 
many  heads.  Here  a quadruped  with  the 
end  of  a serpent;  there  a fish  with  the 
head  of  a quadruped.  Here  a beast  with 
the  forepart  like  a horse,  and  the  hind  i 
like  a goat ; there  a homed  animal,  half-  j 
horse.  So  many  and  so  strange  are  the 
forms,  that  one  is  more  tempted  to  read 
in  marble  than  in  books,  and  to  pass  the 
whole  day  in  admiring  these  things.”+  In 
fact,  even  to  the  objects  which  were  ex- 
pressly for  utility,  there  was  generally  a 
certain  beauty  or  curiosity  imparted.  The 
very  clocks  of  abbeys  were  often  prodigies 
of  art.  That  of  Glastonbury,  made  by 
Peter  Lightfoot,  a monk  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  exhibited  on  the  dial,  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,  the  diurnal  and  noctur- 
nal time,  with  the  solar,  lunar,  and  other 
astronomic  motions,  while  figures  of  armed 
knights  on  horseback  were  seen  riding 

• De  Clausfro  c.  4. 
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About  in  all  directions.  Of  the  deep 
symbolic  and  religious  imagery,  <fxD*avra 
frmrois,  which  covered  the  walls  of  monas- 
teries, it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
without  long  observation  of  the  ancient 
buildings.  On  one  portal,  in  France,  is 
represented  the  whole  history  of  man  from 
the  creation  to  the  last  judgment,  according 
to  the  order  adopted  by  Vincent  de  Beau- 
vais, in  his  Mirror  of  the  World : for  there 
is  seen,  os  Didron  remarks,  the  creation, 
and  the  obligation  of  man  to  labour 
through  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
and  this  represents  the  speculum  naturale. 
Then,  man  having  fallen,  must  rise  again 
by  science ; therefore,  in  addition  to  manual 
labour,  the  seven  liberal  arts  are  seen,  and 
this  corresponds  to  the  speculum  doc- 
triuale.  Thus  man  knows ; but  he  must 
make  a good  use  of  hib  knowledge ; there- 
fore, in  the  next  place,  are  shown  virtues, 
social,  domestic,  and  interior  Among  the 
first  are  read  liberty,  promptitude,  friend- 
ship; among  the  second  all  household 
virtues,  represented  by  women  as  matrons 
working;  among  the  third,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  as  also  the  cardinal  virtues ; 
And  this  corresponds  to  the  speculum 
morale.  Lastly,  man  thus  informed,  pro- 
ceeds to  act,  and  hence  are  shown  all  the 
personages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
ending  with  a representation  of  the  end 
of  the  world  in  the  final  judgment ; and 
this  answers  to  the  speculum  historiale. 
As  in  these  sculptures,  containing  8000 
images,  all  this  is  shown  only  in  brief 
symbols,  the  whole  is  developed  at  length 
on  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  church 
in  6000  figures  ; so  that  nothing  can 
exceed  the  grandeur  of  this  sublime  poem. 
Moreover,  the  instruction  conveyed  by  the 
separate  part  is  admirable.  Thus  in  all 
representations  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
the  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
cither,  for  the  reason  that  love  and  science 
i were  deemed  inseparable.  Again,  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  Lamb  is  poured 
upon  the  martyrs,  to  show  that  the  shed- 
ding of  their  own  would  be  of  no  avail 
without  that  of  Jesus  Christ ; and  at  the 
list  judgment,  the  Christ  appears  with- 
out pity;  he  shows  his  hands  pierced, 
1 tnd  repels  all  with  the  spectacle.  Even 
1 hu  blessed  mother  and  St.  John  appear 
afraid.  St  Michael  weighs  the  souls ; the 
reason  of  mercy  has  past ; it  is  now  that 
of  justice. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  monasteries, 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  poem  of  Dante  ex- 
ercised a great  influence  on  art  The  nine 


circles  of  hell  were  represented  in  an  abbey 
of  Friuli,  and  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Olive- 
tans,  at  Vol terra.  With  respect  to  the 
hands  which  executed  these  paintings  in 
cloisters,  we  may  observe,  that  the  greatest 
number  were  either  the  work  of  the  monks 
themselves,  or  else  the  pious  offering  of 
artists,  and  sometimes  memorials  of  their 
gratitude;  as  when  Rubens  painted  his 
great  picture  of  the  adoration  of  the  shep- 
herds for  the  Franciscans  of  Soissons,  to 
show  his  sense  of  the  charity  they  had  ex- 
ercised towards  him  during  his  sickness, 
when  on  his  journey  from  Antwerp  to 
Paris,  in  1022.*  “This  year,  895/’ say 
the  Corby  annals,  “ Theodegarius,  our 
brother,  gave  to  the  convent,  to  be  i^ 
memory  of  him,  our  Lgrd’s  Passion,  curi- 
ously depicted  with  a pen,  an  artificial  work 
admired  by  all.”  From  brother  Conrad  of 
Vienna,  says  another  monastic  diary,  we 
received  some  solemn  pictures.!  Painting 
and  sculpture  were  not,  however,  the  only 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  adornment 
of  cloisters.  Inscriptions  for  the  same 
purpose  were  also  generally  used.  “ Upon 
the  walls  and  pillars,”  says  Weever,  relating 
the  destruction  of  the  abbeys  in  England, 

“ certain  inscriptions  used  to  be  painted 
or  engraven,  which  being  holden  to  be 
superstitious,  were  then  defaced,  washed 
over,  or  obliterated.  Thus  under  the 
blessed  Trinity  it  had  been  usual  to  read, 

‘ Are  Pater,  Rex  Creator,  ave  fili,  lux,  Servator. 
Ave  pax  et  ch&ritas. 

Ave  simplex,  ave  Trine,  ave  regnans  sine  fine 
Unasumma  Trinitas. ' 

And  under  the  crucifix, 

1 Quantum  pro  nobis  Christus  tulit  esse  vidcmus, 
Et  tamen  k lachrymis  hen  lumina  sicca  tene- 
mus."'J 

Lydgate  ascribes  a pious  inspiration,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  composition  of  a 
hymn  on  the  passion,  to  his  having  read 
similar  lines  in  an  abbey  when  a boy : — 

“ Within  fyftene,  holdyng  my  passage 

Mydde  of  a cloyster,  depyct  upon  a wall 

I sawe  a crucyfixe,  whose  woundes  were  not 
small, 

With  this  worde  vide  written  there  besyde, 

* Beholde  my  mekenes,  chyld,  and  leave  thy 

pride.' " 

John  of  Whethamstede,  the  learned  ab- 
bot of  St.  Alban’s,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

• Hist,  de  Soissons,  ii.  38. 
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among  other  images  and  ornaments  placed 
in  the  church  of  that  abbey  the  figures 
of  certain  heathen  philosophers,  who  had 
testified  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
under  them  these  lines — 

“ Istac  qui  gradieris  hoe  testes  si  memoreris. 
Credere  vim  poteris  proles  Deus  est  mulieris.” 

The  walls  of  that  abbey  were  covered 
with  curious  painted  imagery,  and  also 
with  pious  inscriptions  in  golden  charac- 
ters. Weever  gives  the  verses  inscribed 
in  the  abbot’s  lodging,  those  in  the  walk 
between  his  chamber  and  the  hall,  those 
in  the  windows  of  the  abbot’s  library,  those 
in  the  chamber  adjoining  his  study,  and 
those  upon  the  roof  over  the  chancel.  On 
one  wall  was  written  an  admonition  to 
princes — 

“Non  be&e  concessam  princepe  regit  file  Duca- 
tum 

Concilio  procerum  qui  non  regitur  sapientnm. 
Judex  quando  sedes  caveas  ne  jura  supines 
Jure  quidem  tradito.  Plebs  Rex  est,  Rex  sine 
regno.*  * 

In  one  window  of  the  library  was  written — 

“Cum  studeas,  vide  as,  ut  sit  virtus  et  honestas; 
Hie,  et  ubique  tibi  final  is  causa  studendL'* 

Suger  says,  “ that  on  the  doors  of  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  on  which  were 
represented  the  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  these  verses  were 
inscribed — 

* Portarum  quisquis  attollere  quaeris  honorem, 
Aurum  neo  sumptus,  opens  mirare  laborem. 
Nobile  claret  opus,  sed  opus  quod,  nobil9  claret, 
Clarificet  mentes  ut  eant  per  lumina  vera 
Ad  verum  lumen,  ubi  Chris tus  janua  vera. 

Quale  sit  intus  in  bis  determinat  aurea  porta. 
Mens  hebes  ad  verum  per  materi&lia  surgit, 

Et  demersa  prius  hac  visa  luce  resurgit.'  ” • 

Similar  inscriptions,  suitable  to  the  office 
of  each  place  in  the  monastery,  were  gene- 
rally found.  Thus  in  the  abbey  of  Mount- 
Cassino,  over  the  place  for  washing,  were 
these  lines — 

“ Ut  foris  obleetet  nitor  hunc  decet  intus  haberis, 
Si  tua  mens  sordet,  quid  exit  si  laveris  ora 
Aut  oculos,  puro  corde  lavato  manus.*'f 

Before  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  dead,  in  the  abbey  of 
Citeaux,  was  this  incription — 

* Sug.  Lib.  de  Rebus  in  Administrations  sua 
Gestis,  ap.  Duchesne,  iv.  f Hist  Casinensis. 


“ Hie  deponuntur  monachi  quando  moriuntur, 

Hinc  assumuntur  animse  sursumqne  deferuntur.” 

In  the  cloister  were  these  solemn  verses, 
reminding  men  that  the  form  of  this  world 
was  passing  away — 

“ M undue  abit,  fortis  sim,  non  ero : sixn  apeciosua, 
Non  ero:  sim  dives,  non  ero,  mundus  abit 

Mundus  abit,  non  Christus  abit,  cole  n an  abeun- 
tem.”* 

In  the  palace  of  Lucullus  tlie  apart- 
ments were  called  after  the  names  of  the 
gods,  Apollo,  Jupiter,  &c.  In  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  the  chambers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  saints.  Passing 
along  the  corridors  in  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscans,  at  Loretto,  I observed  over 
the  door  of  each  cell  some  pious  sentence 
from  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  the  writings 
of  the  fathers.  Sometimes  the  tradition 
respecting  him  who  once  inhabited  the 
cell  served  instead  of  any  device,  as  in  the 
room  next  the  library  in  that  Dominican 
convent  of  St.  Agostino,  in  which  Albertos 
Magnus  lived  for  a while.  To  walk  through 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Calci,  among 
the  mountains  of  Pisa,  and  mark  the  in- 
scriptions which  are  presented  at  every 
step,  is  a useful  study  in  itself,  and  the 
words  seem  to  come  with  a greater  force 
than  they  could  from  any  book.  Over  the 
entrance  I read,  “Ingrediatur  gens  justa 
custodiens  veritatem  at  one  end  of  a 
long  corridor,  “ Posuit  eos  Deus  in  Para- 
diso  voluptatis ovet  the  door  of  a cell, 
“In  solitudine  boni  mores  virtu tesque 
omnes  discuntur.”  Most  of  the  lines,  how- 
ever, are  commemorative  of  our  Saviour  8 
passion,  or  taken  from  his  last  sermon  ; 
and  one  feels  that  one  is  in  the  house  of 
his  dearest  familiar  Mends,  who  cannot 
rest  without  having  his  sweet  image  and 
has  divine  words  ever  before  them.  But 
it  is  time  to  repose  after  this  long  inspec- 
tion. Already  from  these  first  glances  we 
can  understand  the  justice  of  Dom  M ar- 
te ne’s  observation,  with  respect  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rbeims,  when 
he  says,  “ that  every  time  he  visits  it,  h© 
remarks  something  new  that  had  previ- 
ously escaped  his  notice.”  So  it  is  in 
general  with  all  these  ancient  abbeys,  where 
the  Mends  of  God  may  justly  say,  that  they 
live  at  peace  in  splendid  poverty.  Yes, 
the  inscription  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
thusians near  Pavia,  “ Nimis  honorati  sunt 
amiei  tui  Deus,”  explains  the  magnificence 
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of  that  incomparable  monastery,  and  ex- 
presses the  true  reason  of  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  all  others.  And,  in  effect, 
who  can  oease  to  admire  the  grandeur  and 
the  beauty  of  these  holy  retreats,  where 
every  thing  glorious  in  art  as  well  as  nature 
seems  concentrated  to  wait  upon  religion  ? 
What  a triumph  for  all  that  value  intellec- 
tual good  that  there  should  be  thus  already 
a happy  earth  where  men  of  good-will  can 


enjoy  a foretaste  of  the  calm  of  heaven ! 
that  for  them  there  should  be  such  a pure 
dwelling-place,  where  there  is  a quiet 
solemn  voice  of  sober  reason  in  all  the 
parts,  which  reaches  the  most  thoughtless 
ear,  “while  every  shape  and  mode  of  mat- 
ter lends  its  force  to  the  omnipotence  of 
mind,  which,  from  its  dark  mine,  drags 
the  gem  of  truth  to  decorate  this  paradise 
of  peace.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


* MONASTERY,  viewed  on 
its  heroic  side,  was  a great 
country  mansion,  or  ances- 
tral palace,  antique  and 
venerable,  full  of  charms 
for  those  who  have  an  owl- 
like fondness  for  old  walls  and  ivy,  full 
! of  curious  memorials,  retaining  traditions 
from  the  olden  time,  and  boasting  of  an- 
cestors who  shed  an  eternal  renown  upon 
the  family  which  inhabited  it  How  would 
an  ordinary  house  have  gloried  in  having 
for  its  founder  such  a hero  as  St.  William, 
whose  abbey  in  the  desert  yet  bears  his 
name?  Orderic  Vital  is  Bays,  that  this 
glorious  knight  was  the  theme  of  min- 
tfreky  with  the  Jongleurs.  Ducatel  has 
discovered  an  old  romance  in  the  honour 
divided  into  four  parts,  treating  on  the 
childhood  of  William,  the  coronation  of 
lewig,  le  charroi  de  Nismes,  and  the 
monastic  life,  le  moinage  of  William, 

M<raU  ewauqa  sancte  cbr£ticnt& 

Tint  fit  en  terre  qu’es  cieux  eat  couronn&.+ 


Eveiy  kind  of  glory,  in  fact,  shed  lustre 
®pon  the  memory  of  many  founders  of 
in  the  middle  ages,  whose  merit 
“Mid  not  have  been  exaggerated  by  the 
latitude  of  their  respective  communities. 
Charlemagne  himself,  in  a certain  charter 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Bertin  at  St  Omer, 

L*  Looguerai,  Hist  de  l'Egliae,  Gal.  v.  122. 


boasts  of  his  being  of  the  lineage  of  its 
founder.  “Et  quoniam,”  he  says,  “idem 
sanctus  de  genere  nostro  fuissedignoscitur.” 
And  no  less  honourable  to  it  was  another 
to  the  same  church,  in  which  we  find 
Roland  and  Olivier  named  as  witnesses.* 
Well  might  the  monks  of  Boulancour,  in 
the  diocese  of  Troyes,  esteem  as  a glory 
their  possession  of  many  charts  from  such 
men  as  the  seigneurs  of  Joinville  and 
Villardouin,  who  had  been  the  benefactors 
of  that  house,  which  they  enriched  with 
many  relics  that  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  east.f  Independent  of 
religious  grounds  the  monks  in  general 
seem  to  evince  towards  their  founders  that 
kind  of  reverential  gratitude  which  Homer’s 
men  so  invariably  cherish  for  their  bene- 
factors, as  when  Eumseus  says  of  his  old 
master — 

t6p  fj^p  tycMf,  & fyut t , cal  ob  wap*6rr  dropdf tw 
aLdcofuu. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  take  this  heroic 
view  of  the  monastic  institution  on  being 
admitted  into  the  treasury  of  an  abbey 
which  contained  often  so  many  titles  to 
suggest  and  substantiate  it. 

Having  seen  enough  now  of  towers  and 
columns,  of  walls  and  gates,  let  us  follow 

* Chronic.  Monast.  S.  Bertini,  p* 
vii.  ap.  Martene,  Thes.  Anecdot.  iiL 
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this  good  monk  who  is  about  to  show  the 
ancient  estimable  things  preserved  in  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  his  house  ; for  the 
spectacle  will  be  curious  and  instructive  as 
well  as  religious.  We  first  have  to  pass 
by  the  costly  deposits  which  appertained 
not  to  his  community,  for  such  were  often 
found  in  monasteries,  as  at  Rheims,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  public 
money  and  also  the  silver  and  jewels  of 
private  persons  used  to  be  placed  for 
security  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and 
canons  exclusively,  who  alone  had  the  key ; 
and  as  at  Durham  and  at  Strata  Florida, 
where  the  gentry  of  the  country  kept  their 
deeds  and  genealogies,  the  registers  of 
their  baptisms  and  marriages,  in  the  archi- 
vium  of  the  monks.  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrers,  writes  to  Hildain,  saying,  “ I do 
not  wonder  that  you  should  have  thought 
of  committing  your  treasure  to  our  cus- 
tody, since  you  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  our  monastery ; but  if  you  had  known 
it  you  certainly  would  not  have  left  it  with 
us  three  days ; for  though  the  access  is 
difficult  to  pirates,  to  whom,  for  our  sins, 
no  length  of  distance  is  long,  yet  the  weak- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  small  number  of 
men  fit  to  resist,  kindles  the  avidity  of  the 
rapacious,  especially  as  we  are  surrounded 
with  woods  through  which  they  can  easily 
escape.”*  Let  us  examine  that  part  only 
which  contains  the  property  of  the  abbey, 
and  we  shall  find  that  even  the  monastic 
treasures  partook  of  an  Homeric  character — 

Gems,  marbles,' ivory,  pictures,  silver,  precious 
vestments — 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curet  habere. 

The  monks,  and  in  ages  of  faith,  many 
of  those  who  visited  them,  verified  the  latter 
part  of  this  line.  When  Pope  Paschal 
came  into  France,  say  the  chronicles,  he 
visited  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he 
was  received  most  solemnly ; but  a wonder- 
ful and  memorable  example  did  he  leave 
on  this  occasion  to  all  present  and  future, 
for  he  did  not  deign  so  much  as  to  look  at 
either  gold  or  silver,  or  ornament  of  pre- 
cious stones,  which  are  in  the  abbey,  but 
only  prostrated  himself  devoutly  and  wept 
before  the  holy  bodies  as  one  who  offered 
himself  wholly  to  God  and  to  his  saints.f 

Supposing  the  reader,  nevertheless,  ever 
so  devout,  I do  beseech  him  n%w  to  raise 

* Lnpi  Epist  cx. 

f Chroniquet  de  St  Dcnia,  ad  an.  1107. 


up  his  eyes  a little,  and  survey  with  me 
for  a moment  “bags  of  fiery  opals,  sap- 
phires, amethysts,  jacinths,  hard  topaz, 
grass-green  emeralds,  beauteous  rabies, 
sparkling  diamonds,  and  seld-seen  costly 
stones,  of  so  great  price  as  one  of  them  in- 
differently rated  may  serve  in  peril  of  cala- 
mity to  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity.” 
“I  delight,”  says  Cardan,  “in  little  instru- 
ments of  ingenuity,  in  gems,  in  vessels,  in 
brass  and  silver  canisters,  and  in  glass 
globes.”*  He  would  be  delighted  here 
then,  where  he  would  find  so  many  ex- 
quisite things  like  that  chalice  in  the  tn ear 
sury  of  St.  Gall,  ex  electro,  miro  opere,  or 
those  cups  in  that  of  St.  Maurice,  com- 
posed of  agates  and  alabaster ; though 
sooth,  at  first,  notwithstanding  the  autho- 
rity of  so  profound  a philosopher  in  favour 
of  them,  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  find  . 
such  objects  in  such  a place;  for  though 
they  are  all  gifts,  yet  being  as  unsuitable 
presents  to  monks  as  horses  would  have 
been  to  the  prince  of  Ithaca,!  the  question 
still  recurs  how  came  they  here  ? Their 
intrinsic  value,  however,  explains  the  diffi- 
culty ; for  that  rendered  them,  it  was 
thought,  worthy  offerings  to  testify  the  piety 
of  the  donors.  Thus  Catherine  of  Lorraine, 
who  preferred  the  quality  of  Benedictine 
nun  to  that  of  wife  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, gave  to  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  the  holy-sacrament,  at  Nancy,  which  she 
founded,  all  the  jewels  that  had  been  given 
to  her  by  prince^.  I do  not  deny,  but  im- 
memorial custom,  and  traces  perhaps  of 
ancient  manners,  to  the  influence  of  which, 
in  some  degree,  men,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, continued  to  be  subject,  may  some- 
times have  dictated  the  choice  of  objects. 
The  usual  gifts  bestowed  by  Homer  s heroes 
to  their  parting  guests  were  golden  cups 
and  goblets.  Menelaus  says,  he  will  give 
Telemachus  the  most  beautiful  and  honour- 
able present,  a cup  of  silver  circled  with  gold 
at  the  brim,  the  work  of  Vulcan  ; and  then 
he  mentions  through  how  many  princely 
owners’  hands  it  has  passed  to  his  own.; 
In  monasteries  we  find  cups  and  goblets 
thus  presented,  and  a careful  record  kept 
of  the  history  of  each.  Thus  Witlafius, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  in  his  charter  to  the 
monastery  of  Crowland,  in  833,  among 
other  gifts  says,  “ I offer  to  the  refectory 
the  horn  of  ray  table,  ‘ ut  senes  monasterii 
bibant  inde  in  festis  sanctorum,  et  in 
suis  benedictionibus  meminerint  aliquando 

* Hier.  Card,  de  Vita  Propria,  Lib.  ii.  c.  8. 
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animaa  donatoris  Witlafii.’  ”*  Charles  the 
Bald  “gave  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  le 
Hanap  Salomon,’*  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  king  Solomon,  “which  is  of  pure 
gold,”  says  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  “ and 
of  fine  emeralds  and  fine  grains  so  marvel- 
lously worked,  that  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  there  was  never  so  subtle  a 
work/’f 

The  hanap  which  the  sultan  of  Persia, 
Aaroun,  sent  to  Charlemagne,  was  in  the 
abbey  of  the  Madeleine,  at  Chateaudun. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  in  the  eighth 
century,  possessed  thirteen  hanaps.  In 
the  abbey  of  Stavelot  Dom  Martene  saw  a 
golden  cup,  which  Wibaldus  had  brought 
from  Constantinople.  These  cups  in  very 
ancient  times  were  used  on  great  occasions 
in  the  refectory,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  to  the  saints — a custom  anathema- 
tized by  the  council  of  Nantes,  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  writing  against  such 
a profanation,  and  Charlemagne  prohibit- 
ing it  in  his  capitularies} — but  for  festivity 
at  great  banquets,  such  as  Dom  Martene 
describes  as  having  been  given  by  the  holy 
and  humble  abbot  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  arrival  there,  on  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  a chapel,  when  he  re- 
marked that  whenever  the  abbot  drank  to 
i the  health  of  any  one,  the  person,  whatever 
[might  be  his  rank,  stood  up  while  he 
| drank.§  The  use  of  such  goblets,  however, 
did  not  even  imply  so  much  of  festivity  ; 
for  Salomon,  abbot  of  St  Gall,  who  died 
in  9*20,  who  used  to  drink  only  water  at 
> meal-times,  drank,  nevertheless,  out  of  a 
heavy  golden  goblet  set  round  with  jewels, 
corresponding  to  the  basin  in  his  bed- 
chamber, which  was  a most  exquisite  work 
of  old  Greek  art  In  the  treasury,  more- 
over, the  sacred  vessels  were  also  placed ; 
respecting  each  of  which  there  was  often 
tome  curious  history  or  tradition.  Let  us 
take  an  instance : In  the  time  of  blessed 
Henry,  emperor,  there  was  in  Germany  a 
certain  blind  man,  who,  being  moved  by 
what  he  heard  preached,  that  he  who  left 
«ny  thing  for  God,  should  receive  an 
hundredfold,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
ttanoes  of  his  wife,  gave  his  cow  to  the 
poor.  Soon  afterwards,  going  as  usual  to 
matins,  his  foot  struck  against  something ; 
bo,  stooping  down,  he  found  a bag  on  the 
ground,  which  was  small  but  heavy.  On 
returning  home  he  gave  it  to  his  wife,  who 

* Hist.  Ingnlphi,  p.  9 t Ad  an.  877. 

t Le  Grand  d’Auwy,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  Prirle 
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opened  it,  and  found  it  was  full  of  gold ; 
part  of  which  she  kept,  carrying  the  rest 
to  a goldsmith,  who  purchased  it  from  her, 
pretending  that  it  was  only  brass.  Now 
it  happened  that  St.  Henry  came  to  that 
city  at  this  time,  and  one  of  his  servants 
lost  a gold  spur.  This  man,  fearing  for 
the  result,  went  to  the  same  goldsmith, 
and  purchased  from  him  another  in  its 
stead.  The  emperor,  however,  perceived 
that  one  of  his  spurs  was  new,  and  in- 
quired the  cause,  when  the  whole  history 
was  brought  to  light,  as  the  emperor  sent 
for  the  smith,  and  inquired  respecting  the 
quality  of  the  gold,  which,  after  hearing 
the  story,  he  concluded  was  celestial. 
Taking  the  gold  from  the  blind  man’s  wife, 
he  gave  them  in  exchange  for  it  the  villa 
which  is  now  called  Plinlendorff,  and  of 
the  gold  he  caused  to  be  made  an  immense 
chalice,  with  two  handles,  which  he  gave 
to  the  church  of  blessed  Laurence,  at 
Aystedt ; and  with  this  chalice  mass  used 
to  be  offered  for  the  emperor’s  soul  after 
his  death,  This  is  shown  once  a year  on 
Maunday-Thursday.* 

The  ancient  ex  votos,  could  the  history 
attached  to  them  be  all  known,  would  be  a 
study  in  itself  not  a little  curious  and  edify- 
ing. “I  remember,”  says  the  historian 
of  the  abbey  of  Monte  Sereno,  or  L&uter- 
berg,  “ having  heard  one  of  our  brethren 
say,  that  the  person  who  brought  the 
silver  ship,  and  offered  it  at  the  altar,  men- 
tioned at  the  time  that  he  had  been  de- 
livered from  a great  tempest.”!  How  many 
affecting  memorials  of  heaven’s  mercy  and 
of  man’s  iryustice  are  treasured  here,  could 
we  but  read  them  right ! but  the  myste- 
rious tale  is  only  half-disclosed,  and  sealed 
is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told  it. 

The  riches  of  the  monasteries  in  plate 
arose  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  existed  in  the  middle 
ages,  a large  part  of  which  passed  to  them 
in  the  way  of  offerings  from  the  devotion  of 
the  lay  nobility.  The  Comte  de  Foix,  in 
1457,  gave  a banquet,  at  which  were  twelve 
tables  of  seven  services  each,  and  for  each 
service  there  were  140  silver  plates.  Le 
Grand  d’Aussy  remarks,  that  Louis  XIV. 
could  show  nothing  comparable  to  the 
riches  in  this  respect  of  King  Charles  V., 
an  inventory  of  whose  plate  still  exists.} 
When  Louis-le-Gro8  died,  he  left  all  his 

* Anon.  Leobientis  Chronic.  Lib.  i.  An.  xvni. 
ap.  Per,  Script.  Her.  Austri&c.  1 . 
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gold  and  silver  plate  to  be  distributed  among 
different  abbeys.  Philippe-Auguste  by  bis 
last  will  left  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  all 
bis  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  crosses  of 
gold,  on  condition  that  twenty  monks  should 
there  daily  say  mass  for  bis  soul.  The 
curious  drinking  horns  and  vases,  mounted 
on  stags,  and  lions,  and  boars,  used  by 
kings,  were  often  left  to  monasteries.  Henry 
V.  gave  a gold  service,  representing  Agin- 
court,  Honfleur,  and  other  places  where  he 
had  triumphed,  to  the  convent  of  Sion,  which 
was  only  melted  down  within  late  years  by 
some  London  Jews,  to  whom  it  had  been 
pledged  for  money  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  that  poor  community  during  their  abode 
in  Lisbon.  In  the  annals  of  Corby,  under 
the  date  of  1 17 1 , we  read,  " Henry  de  Aslob, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  gave  to  St. 
Vitus  twelve  cups,  each  with  the  effigy  of  an 
Apostle,  and  Othelricus  de  Svalenberg  gave 
a silver  goose  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  for 
fraternity.”*  "These  pieces  of  plate  in 
abbeys,”  says  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  "were 
never  used  by  the  monks,  but  they  were 
preserved  in  the  treasury  among  other 
curiosities  which  used  to  be  shown  on  certain 
days  and  hours.”  The  abbey  of  St.  Riquier 
in  the  eighth  century  possessed,  besides 
these  hanaps  already  spoken  of,  knives 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  a silver 
inkstand.  Similar  presents  used  to  be  shown 
in  the  convent  of  Fontanelle,  and  in  many 
other  religious  houses.  The  monastery  of 
Fleury  sent  many  pieces  of  plate,  amongst 
which  were  two  candelabras  weighing  30 
marks,  to  Louis-le-Jeune,  when  he  was  to 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 

"Charles  the  Bald,”  says  the  chronicle 
of  St.  Denis,  "gave  to  the  martyrs  his  great 
imperial  crown,  which  on  grand  festivals  is 
suspended  before  the  high  altar,  with  the 
crowns  of  other  kings.  ”+ 

The  kings  of  France  in  general  left  their 
crowns  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  " Sico- 
nolf,”  says  the  historian  of  Mount-Cassino, 
"carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  abbey, 
consisting  of  the  rich  presents  of  Kings 
Charles  and  Pepin,  of  Karlomann  and  Louis, 
and  others — in  form  of  chalices  and  patens, 
crowns  and  crosses,  phials  and  vases,  and 
precious  ornaments,  and  130  pounds  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  silk  with  gold  and  gems, 
besides  tho  golden  crown  of  his  father,  ad- 
mirably adorned  with  carbuncles,  and  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin.”;}; 

• An.  Corb.  ap.  Leibnitz  Script  Bruns,  iii. 

+ Ad  an.  877. 

t Chronic.  S.  M onset  Casinensis,  c.  20. 


When  the  Danes  arrived  at  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough,  in  1070,  they  took  away  the 
golden  crown  in  the  church,  embellished 
with  gems,  from  the  head  of  the  crucifix, 
and  the  golden  stool,  set  also  with  gems, 
from  beneath  its  feet,  two  golden  biers,  and 
nine  others  of  silver,  adorned  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  twelve  crosses,  some  of  gold  and 
others  of  silver,  gilt  and  gemmed,  sod  an 
antipendium,  all  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

In  the  monastery  of  Ripon  were  four 
Gospels,  written  on  a purple  ground  in  letters 
of  gold,  enclosed  in  a golden  casket,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  St.  Wilfrid.  The 
furniture  for  St.  Ina’s  famous  chapel  in  the 
abbey  of  Glastoubury,  the  construction  of 
which  cost  2600  pounds  of  silver,  while  the 
value  of  the  altar  was  estimated  at  264 
pounds  of  gold,  was  suitable  to  its  splendour. 
The  covers  of  the  Gospels  were  of  gold, 
above  twenty  pounds  iu  weight.  The  priest’s 
vestments  were  interwoven  with  gold,  and 
cunningly  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
The  treasury  of  Crowl&nd  abbey  was  equally 
remarkable.  We  read  of  one  abbot  of  Su 
Alban’s,  Simon  Langham,  giving  to  that 
abbey  at  one  time  copes,  vestments,  and 
other  ornaments,  to  the  value  of  437  pounds. 
The  chalices,  remonstrances,  crosses,  shrines, 
and  binding  of  books,  which  the  Lutheran 
plunderers  found  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
in  1532,  were  of  immense  value,  and  many 
of  these  objects  had  been  in  the  abbey  600 
years. 

We  may  observe  that  many  things  also, 
of  pure  curiosity,  existed  in  the  treasuries oi 
abbey 8.  Torquetnade,  who  delights  in  the 
marvellous,  says,  that  the  Franciscans  of  a 
convent  in  Valencia  possessed  some  enormoul 
bones,  which  Synforian  Campegio,  who 
them,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a giant.  Nc 
doubt  in  many  monasteries  fossil  remain^ 
and  other  objects  of  great  natural  curiosity, 
were  preserved  from  ancient  times, but  thing* 
historical  were  chiefly  regarded.  In  tty 
treasury  of  the  abbey  of  the  Isle  Barbe  wa* 
preserved  the  bom  of  Roland,  which  the 
bead  of  the  family  of  Mont-d’or,  who  be- 
lieved itself  descended  from  him,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  exposing  once  every  year 
The  chess-board  and  men  of  Charlemagne 
were  preserved  for  many  ages  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis.  Innumerable  precious  work 
of  art  came  into  the  monasteries  of  the  wesi 
on  the  taking  ol  Constantinople,  in  1204 
by  the  crusaders.  In  the  abbey  of  Rheinat 
was  a wooden  cross,  nine  inches  high,  cu 
out  of  a single  piece,  which  showed  in  mon 
than  100  figures  the  chief  passages  of  ou 
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Saviour's  life,  with  Greek  inscriptions  added, 
which  the  monks  then  acquired. 

What  curious  and  precious  works  of  art 
were  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Florentine,  of 
Sionmr,  in  1004 ! The  abbot  Robert,  who 
was  a diligent  inquirer,  obtained  a multitude 
of  unheard-of  ornaments,  great  screens  of 
wool,  which  were  extended  in  the  choir  on 
high  solemnities,  representing  scenes  from 
the  Apocalypse,  curtains  and  tapestiy  covered 
with  figures  of  great  lions  in  fields  of  blood, 
and  others  with  white  borders,  in  which  were 
beasts  and  birds : he  also  made  two  shields 
of  wondrous  size  and  beauty.  The  abbot 
Mathew  also  made  two  dorsals,  and  abbot 
Adhebert  is  said  to  have  made  two  silver 
candelabra*.* 

Among  inestimable  treasures  of  jewels  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Troyes,  Dom 
Martenesaw  the  Psalter  of  Count  Henry, 
the  (bunder  of  that  abbey,  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  still  fresh  after  more  than  800 
years.  In  the  treasury  of  Citeaux  he  re- 
marked the  ancient  breviaries  of  the  monks, 
written  in  small  letters,  on  little  moveable 
sheets,  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  in  parts 
to  monks  who  travelled.  He  saw  there  also 
the  chair  which  belonged  to  St.  Bernard 
when  be  was  a novice.  In  the  abbey  of  8t. 
Maxhnin,  at  Treves,  he  says  is  a text  of 
the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  covered  with 
inestimable  jewels,  a present  from  the  Prin- 
cess Ada,  daughter  of  King  Pepin,  sister  of 
Charlemagne,  at  the  end  of  which  are  these 
»erees  in  uncial  letters : 

"Hie  liber  eft  vit*,  paradisi,  et  qnatnor  amnea, 
Clw  salutiferi  pandens  miracula  Christi, 

Qua  pin*  ob  nostram  voluit  fecisse  salutcm : 

Qnem  devota  Deo  jossit  prescribere  mater 
Ada  ancilla  Dei,  pulchrisqne  omare  metallis, 
fro  qua,  quisque  legat  versus,  orare  memento." 


In  the  abbey  of  8l  Riquier  he  saw  a text 
the  Gospels  in  golden  letters,  on  purple 
idiom,  given  to  8t.  Angilbert  by  Charle- 
■•gne,  and  also  the  original  manuscript 
Oriole  of  the  monastery  by  Hariulfe. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  very  charters 
■d  letters  preserved  in  old  monasteries 
faswed  a high  degree  of  interest.  **  Please 

* you  to  understand/’  writes  one  of  Crotn- 

miserable  agents,  “ that  in  the  reading 
efthemanimenta  and  charters  of  the  house 
w Ramsey,  I found  a charter  of  King 
written  in  a very  antique  Roman 
hardly  to  be  read  at  the  first  sight. 
Jj®  WPB  you  would  delight  to  see  the  same, 
w the  strangeness  and  antiquity  thereof.” 

• Chnaie  Toronenae  aw.  Mirtfm  Tet.  ScrioL  v. 


In  monasteries  there  were  often  preserved 
the  letters  of  ancient  kings  and  great  men. 
Thus  the  Dominicans,  at  Barcelona,  posses- 
sed a letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  St.  Louis, 
to  father  Francis  de  Cendra.*  The  famous 
charter,  de  Libertatibus  Comitatus  Devon., 
granted  by  King  John,  and  its  confirmation 
by  his  son  Henry  HI.,  were  preserved  in 
the  abbey  of  Tavistock,  f 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Prds 
was  preserved  the  charter  of  its  foundation 
by  Clotaire,  or  a very  ancient  copy  of  it, 
and  a diploma  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in 
the  seventh  century,  both  of  which  I have 
seen  in  the  archives  of  the  hotel  Soubise. 
Both  are  legible,  the  original  material  having 
been  cemented  in  later  times  upon  a kind  of 
cloth.  Many  of  the  diplomas,  however, 
published  by  the  Benedictines,  are  only 
copies;  for  Louis-le-Debonnaire  authorised 
several  abbeys  to  write  out  afresh  their 
charters,  though  some  real  original  diplomas 
unquestionably  exist.  Such  is  that  oi  Clovis 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  on  papyrus,  so 
carefully  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  that 
abbey,  and  but  rarely  shown.  On  this  is 
the  signature  of  Eligius,  St.  Eloy,  in  great 
Roman  characters.  Muratori,  speaking  of 
the  eleventh  century,  remarks  a laudable 
custom  of  those  rude  ages,  as  he  terms  them, 
when  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  a charter;  an  accurate  examination  of  it 
was  instituted  by  the  judges.  The  form  of 
character — the  date — the  signs — were  all 
considered ; and  if  the  diploma  were  proved 
to  be  a forgery,  it  was  cut  with  a knife  to 
prevent  it  from  being  ever  again  used.} 

But  the  most  interesting  objects  pre- 
served in  the  treasuries  of  abbeys  were 
undoubtedly  the  vestments,  chalices,  or 
books  which  bad  belonged  to  the  eminent 
saints  who  had  either  lived  or  occasionally 
resided  within  their  walls. 

In  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  one  saw  the  coffin, 
the  chalice,  the  holy  staff,  and  the  missal  of 
St.  Columban,  its  founder;  in  the  abbey  of 
Su  Gall,  before  the  heretics  plundered  it 
in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  the  bones  of  8t 
Gall  and  of  Constance;  in  the  abbey  of 
Einsiedelin  those  of  St.  Othmar  and  8t. 
Notker,  which  had  been  removed  thither  by 
the  monks,  to  escape  destruction,  in  the 
night  between  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

“ lu  the  abbey  of  Slavelo,"  says  Dom 

• Touron.  Hist,  des  Horn.  Iltast.  de  l'Otd.  8. 

D.  L 5. 

t Oliver,  Historic  Collections  relating  to  Che 
Monasteries  of  Devoid 

f AntioniL  It.  D inert,  v.  _■ 
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Martene,  “we  saw  in  the  treasury  the  chasu- 
ble, stole,  inampule,  sandals,  cowl,  and  comb 
of  St  Remade,  whose  body  is  here  en- 
shrined. I was  greatly  moved  at  seeing  his 
cowl.  It  is  of  coarse  stuff,  brown,  and  all 
patched.  It  was  the  habit  of  a man  who 
appeared  with  such  eclat  in  the  court  of  our 
kings,  and  who  renounced  his  see  to  live  in 
penance  in  this  solitude.  The  form  is  that 
of  the  ancient  chasuables,  covering  the  whole 
body,  and  without  sleeves.  It  is  the  most 
precious  monument  of  antiquity  of  the  kind 
that  we  possess.*’* 

In  the  convent  of  Chelle,  on  the  Marne, 
he  saw  the  chalice  of  St.  Eloy,  which  was 
nearly  half  a foot  deep,  and  the  same  in 
diameter.  In  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  he 
said  mass  with  the  chalice  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  with  that  of  St.  Malachy,  both  of  them 
small,  not  half  a foot  in  height,  but  the  cup 
is  large,  though  shallow.  “On  St.  Edmond’s 
day,”  he  says,  “ I said  mass  under  the  shrine 
of  the  saint  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigni,  with 
his  chasuable,  which  is  wholly  round  at 
bottom.  I had  the  consolation  also  to  see  his 
sacred  body,  which  God  has  preserved  with- 
out corruption.  His  head  is  bare,  and  he  is 
clothed  in  his  pontifical  habits.  His  body  is 
white.  In  the  treasury  I saw  also  his  pastoral 
ring,  the  chalice  and  paten  with  which  he  was 
buried,  and  also  his  goblet.  Here  also  are 
shown  the  pontifical  vestments  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  chapel  in  which  he 
used  to  pray,  and  where  he  had  a revelation 
of  his  martyrdom.”  It  was  at  Troyes  that 
he  saw  the  rochet  of  St.  Thomas,  of  fine 
linen,  in  the  form  of  a great  tunic,  on  which 
were  marks  of  his  brains. 

These  bodies  of  saints  constituted  the 
mo9t  valued  relics  which  monasteries  pos- 
sessed. These  were  the  treasures  which  at- 
tracted the  devout  pilgrims  from  every  side, 
who  were  drawn  into  these  solitudes  by  the 
memory  of  some  man  of  holy  humility  and 
austere  penance.  Indeed,  so  great  did  this 
attraction  prove,  that  many  abbots  and 
monks  were  unwilling  that  their  monas- 
teries should  be  so  enriched,  lest  the  con- 
course of  pilgrims  in  consequence  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  secluded  life. 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  his  dying  discourse  to  the 
monks  who  came  to  Farne  Isle  to  visit  him, 
said,  “I  would  rather  be  buried  in  this 
island : and  I think  it  would  be  even  better 
for  yourselves  that  I should  rest  here,  be- 
cause of  the  numbers  who  will  claim  sanc- 
tuary. Whatever  I may  be  in  myself,  yet, 
as  I shall  be  remembered,  as  a servant  of 


• Voyage  Lit  ii 


Christ,  they  will  flock  to  my  body ; so  that 
you  will  be  compelled  to  intercede  for  than 
with  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  and  will,  con- 
sequently, be  subject  to  much  trouble  on 
my  account.”  It  is  a fact,  that  in  many 
monasteries  the  monks  were  obliged  to  cele- 
brate their  office  in  a chapel  separate  from 
their  great  church,  in  consequence  of  the 
multitude  that  flocked  to  it  through  reve- 
rence for  holy  relics.  Thus  within  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Gall  there  was  also  St.  Peter's 
chapel,  in  which  the  divine  office  was  sung; 
for  in  the  great  church  it  would  not  have 
been  possible,  from  the  crowd  of  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Gall.  The  capitularies, 
from  the  year  794  to  789,  at  Frankfort, 
actually  prescribe,  that  in  all  monasteries 
containing  the  body  of  a saint  there  should 
be  built  a chapel  adjoining  for  the  divins 
office.* 

“There  is  a devout  house  of  our  order," 
says  the  Carthusian  Su torus,  “ in  the  diocese 
of  Mans,  founded  by  the  noble  family  of 
Alenin.  Gaufrid  ol  Mans,  who  lies  buried 
there,  shone  with  miracles,  so  that  multitude* 
flocked  to  his  tomb ; and  while  I was  in  that 
monastery  it  was  in  consequence  deliberated 
whether  that  blessed  and  canonized  porn^ 
should  not  be  transferred  elsewhere.'’! 
The  inconvenience  must  have  been  grievous 
when  such  a question  could  be  discussed 
seeing  the  immense  value  attached  to  socf 
treasures. 

Iudeed  the  possession  of  these  holy  bodkj 
was  regarded  as  furnishing  an  additional  in 
centive,  to  all  who  dwelt  under  the  sam 
roof,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  any  spiri 
that  would  derogate  from  the  peace  in 
sanctity  of  the  monastic  state.  “Beware, 
says  Petrarch  to  Brother  James,  the  Augm 
tinian  friar  of  Padua,  “how  you  forget  < 
disgrace  the  glorious  name  of  Augustin,  an 
the  sacred  delights  of  the  eremitical  life  < 
so  many  devout,  religious  men:  but  remen 
her  that  under  the  same  roof  with  you  repoi 
the  venerable  bones  of  that  Augustin,  and  k 
his  image  be  ever  present  to  your  itnagini 
tion,  and,  as  it  were,  a witness  of  til  yoi 
actions  and  words,  that  you  may  fear  i 
presence  of  such  a witness  to  offend  Chri 
the  Lord,  who  is  his  and  your  master,  as  i 
us  all.”J 

Any  wilful  misrepresentation  as  to  tl 
authenticity  of  particular  relics  was  deem* 
a crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Speaking 

* Ildefods,  Von  Arx  Geschichte,  dm  8.  Gi 
l 63. 

t Pet  Sat  do  Vita  Carthusians,  liv.  it  Tra 

t Epist  Lfl>.  x.  17. 
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an  attempt  at  Ratisbon  to  claim  the  posses- 
sion of  relics  which  were  elsewhere,  the 
chronicles  ot  St.  Denis  use  this  expression. 
“They  forgot  the  fear  of  the  Lord."* 

Haring,  in*  the  third  book,  explained  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  this 
demotion,  we  need  not  delay  now  to  hear  the 
carils  or  the  sneers  of  the  wrong-headed 
men  who  systematically  oppose  the  venera- 
tion which  she  pays  them.  “ I could  never 
understand,”  says  Michelet,  "the  disdain  of 
the  Protestants  for  relics.  These  were  great 
historical  testimonies.  In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  the  history  of  France  was  thus  re- 
lated by  relics.  Here  was  a portion  of  the 
Teal  cross,  given  to  Philip  Augustus  by  the 
Greek  emperor  when  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Here  were  relics 
of  Su  John  the  Baptist,  given  by  the  em- 
peror Heraclitus  to  Dagobert.  Here  were 
the  head  of  St.  Denis,  the  head  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Poictiers,  the  cross  and  sceptre  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  chalice  used  by  Suger,  that 
true  founder  of  the  Capetian  monarchy,  the 
crown  aud  ring  of  St.  Lewis,  and  a portion 
of  his  bones.” 

But  it  is  wrong  to  speculate  on  the  errors 
of  these  nnhappy  men  in  such  a place.  Let 
us  (all  upon  our  knees,  and  behold  with 
reference  what  is  now  to  be  unfolded.  In 
the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux, 
where  most  of  the  relics  were  presents  from 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Dom  Mar- 
tene  was  shown  the  skulls  of  St.  Bernard 
and  of  St.  Malachy.  But  only  observe  how 
rich  in  such  holy  treasures  were  once  the 
English  monasteries. 

In  Saxon  histories  there  is  a long  cata- 
logue of  places  in  which  the  bodies  of  saints 
rest.  Thus  it  says: — St.  Augustin,  who 
preached  the  faith  to  the  English  nation, 
rests  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Canter- 
bury, now  the  Augustins',  with  the  holy 
bishops  Laurence,  Mellitus,  Justus,  Hono- 
rius;  and  in  the  church  of  Christ,  within 
the  walls,  rest  the  holy  archbishops  Dun- 
stan,  Odo,  . Ethelgar,  and  Elpheguk ; in 
Rochester,  rests  St.  Paulinas,  archbishop  of 
York ; in  London,  Sl  Erconwald  and  St. 
Theodred  ; in  Abingdon,  St.  Vincentius ; in 
Winchester,  in  the  old  monastery,  St. 
Switbin,  and  St.  Ethelwald,  and  St.  Biriuus, 

' *“1  St.  Hedda,  and  St.  Birstan,  bishops, 

! “d  Sl  Justus,  martyr;  and  in  the  new 

| ®onastery,  St.  Grymbald,  priest,  and  St. 
Judoc,  confessor;  in  Teignmouth,  St.Oswin, 
in  Durham,  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop; 
ut  Beverly,  St.  John,  bishop,  and  Bretun, 
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abbot ; in  Wynchelcumbe,  St  Kenelm,  mar- 
tyr ; in  Derby,  St.  Alhmuudus,  martyr ; in 
Lichfield,  St.  Cedda;  in  Sherburne,  St. 
Wulsius,  bishop ; in  Hereford,  St.  Egel- 
britb,  king;  in  Malmesbury,  St.  Aldelm, 
bishop;  in  Tamworth,  St.  Edgitha;  in  Ram- 
sey, St.  Merewen  and  St.  Ealfled,  abbess, 
and  queen,  St.  Baltilda;  in  Coventry,  St. 
Osburga ; in  Ripon,  St.  Wylfrid,  and  St. 
Acca,  and  St.  Egelsig;  in  Ely,  St.  Etkeld- 
ritha,  and  St.Withbnrga,and  St.  Ermenilda, 
and  St.  Sexburga ; in  Oxford,  St.  Frethes- 
wyth;  in  Ramsay,  St.  Yvo  and  St.  Felix, 
bishops,  and  St.  Ethelred  and  St.  Ethel- 
brith,  martyrs,  and  St.  Egelfled,  queen ; in 
Thorney,  St.  Athulfus,  and  St.  Firmin,  St. 
Herefridus,  bishops,  and  St.  Bothulf,  abbot, 
and  St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Weremouth,  Sl 
Tisse'and  Hune,  priests,  and  St.  Tancred, 
and  St.  Torhred,  hermits,  and  St.  Tova, 
virgin;  in  Croyland,  St.  Guthlac,  priest; 
in  Shaftesbury,  St.  Edward,  king  and  martyr, 
and  St.  Elgiva,  queen ; in  Melrose,  St. 
Dribthelm ; in  Thanet,  St.  Ermengytba. 

“ Hsec  propter  utilitatem  legentium  inse- 
ruimus,”  adds  the  historian,  “ ut  qui  aliquem 
sanctum  adire  voluerit,  sciat  quo  eum  re- 
quirat.” 

Of  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the  Crusaders 
in  acquiring  relics,  when  Constantinople  was 
taken  in  1204,  there  are  many  curious  de- 
tails in  the  chronicles  of  the  monasteries  to 
which  they  gave  them.  Henry  of  Ulm, 
speaking  of  a particle  of  the  cross  which  he 
has  given  to  an  abbey,  says,  “ that  it  is  the 
treasure  above  all  earthly  possessions  the 
dearest  to  his  heart.” 

The  bare  sight  of  these  relics  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a divine  favour,  with  pious  grati- 
tude. Thus  another  exclaims,  “ Per  omnia 


benedictus  Deus  qui  mihi,  servo  sno  licet 
indigno  et  fragili  peccatori  fere  in  senio  jam 
existenti,  divina  pietas  videre  concessit!”* 
The  chronicles  of  Sl  Denis,  describing  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  visiting  the  relics  of 
the  abbey  and  of  the  holy  chapel,  say,  that 
being  unable  to  walk,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  carried,  with  great  paiu  and  suffering, 
before  the  shrine ; that  he  joined  his  hands 
and  wept,  and  prayed  long,  and  with  great 
devotion ; and  then,  supported  on  the  arms 
of  his  attendants,  approached  and  kissed  it.f 
He  declared  to  the  university  of  Paris,  that 
his  chief  object  in  visiting  France  was  to 
behold  these  relics;  and  accordingly,  the 
king  intimated  to  the  abbots  whose  houses 
he  visited,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  received 


as  a pilgrim  come  to  venerate  them.  Of 
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the  relies  which  Abbot  Martin  sent  to  Paris, 
Otho,  of  St.  Blase,  says,  " these  shed  lustre 
upon  all  Germany  and  Alsace;*’  and  Gunther 
says,  "by  the  coming  of  these,  all  Throtonia 
began  to  be  counted  by  men  more  glorious, 
and  by  God  more  happy.”* 

The  monks  of  Fossa  Nuova,  though  Cis- 
tercians, would  not  have  consented  that  the 
body  of  St.  Thomas,  who  had  died  there, 
should  be  translated  to  the  convent  of  his 
order  in  Toulouse,  if  it  had  not  been  in  con- 
sideration that  the  relics  of  St.  Dominick, 
the  apostle  of  the  south  of  France,  were  in 
Italy,  at  Bologna.  It  being  resolved  secretly 
to  remove  the  body  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
from  Ubede,  where  he  died,  to  Segovia,  an 
officer  of  the  court  arrived  by  night  at  the 
monastery,  and,  having  desired  an  audience 
of  the  father  prior,  fora  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  he  intimated  to  him  the  order 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer;  by  which  he 
was  enjoined,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  take  up  the  body  secretly,  without  appris- 
ing any  one  of  what  was  to  be  done.  This 
was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  prior.  Never- 
theless, to  obey  the  first  superior,  he  took 
the  necessaryjneasures;  so  that,  when  every 
one  in  the  monastery  was  asleep,  he  went 
down  into  the  church,  accompanied  by  the 
officer  and  two  monks,  whom  he  had  bound 
over  to  secrecy  under  the  same  penalty  as 
that  under  which  he  lay  himself,  and,  when 
all  was  arranged,  they  opened  the  grave. 
The  saint  had  been  dead  a year;  but,  lo ! 
the  body  was  still  perfect,  and  the  flesh 
undecayed.  As  his  bones  only  were  de- 
manded, the  prior  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  the  object  intended,  at 
that  time ; so,  having  covered  the  body  with 
quicklime,  they  placed  it  again  in  the  grave, 
and  sent  back  the  officer  to  report  what  had 
been  done.  After  nine  months  he  returned ; 
and,  with  the  same  precautions  as  before, 
the  grave  was  opened,  and  the  body,  which 
was  still  perfect,  being  only  dried  up  by  the 
lime,  was  placed  in  a leather  case,  and  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  man  left  the  monas- 
tery about  midnight,  and,  it  is  said,  that 
strange  visions  were  seen  by  many  the  same 
hour.  One  monk  was  so  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  what  was  passing,  that  he  left 
his  cell  and  came  down  to  the  church ; but 
he  found  the  prior  standing  at  the  door,  who 
refused  to  let  him  enter,  and  desired  him  to 
return  to  his  cell,  and  bmy  his  suspicions 
within  his  bosom.  The  officer,  who  bore  the 
body  to  Segovia,  declared,  that,  after  leaving 
Ubede,  while  passing  the  desert  mountain, 
he  heard  many  voices,  which  he  thought 
I * Ad.  Harter.  25. 


could  not  be  human,  and  that  he  was  greatly 
terrified.* 

When  Heloise  wrote  to  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, requesting  that  the  body  of  Abelaul 
might  be  interred  in  her  convent,  according 
to  his  own  desire,  long  before  intimated, 
the  monks  of  Cluny,  who  had  seen  the  sanc- 
tity and  fervour  of  his  last  years,  esteemed 
it  so  valuable  a treasure,  that  they  would 
have  opposed  their  abbot  if  they  had  sns- 
pected  that  he  would  comply.  Peter,  there- 
fore, promised  to  grant  her  request ; bat  on 
condition  of  her  keeping  his  intention  secret, 
and  leaving  the  choice  of  the  time  to  him, 
as  it  was  an  affair  of  difficulty.  The  summer 
and  autumn  passed;  but,  some  days  after 
All  Saints,  the  abbot  of  Cluny  went  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  on  pretence  of  making  I 
the  usual  visit;  and  then,  one  night,  while  j 
the  monks  reposed,  he  caused  the  body  of 
Abelard  to  be  raised  up,  and  immediately 
set  off  with  it,  and  arrived  at  Paracleton 
the  sixteenth  of  November.  But  who  can 
describe  the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  Heloise, 
when  she  heard  the  lugubrious  chants  of 
the  choir  on  the  entrance  of  the  body  into 
the  church  P The  abbot  of  Cluny  song 
high  mass : after  which  he  made  a pathetic 
exhortation ; and  then  the  body  was  placed 
in  the  vault,  half  of  which  was  without  the 
sanctuary,  and  half  in  the  nun’s  choir.  The 
abbot  left  the  convent  full  of  holy  affection 
for  Heloise  and  for  the  community,  which 
he  associated  in  a spiritual  society  with 
Cluny.  After  this  solemnity  no  more  is 
heard  of  Heloise.  The  pen  falling  from 
her  hand,  she  writes  no  more  letters,  but 
passes  the  remaining  twenty-two  years  of 
her  life  in  the  exercise  of  penitence,  and  in 
the  wise  and  holy  government  of  Paraclet, 
which  became  under  heT  the  ornament  of 
the  Church  of  France,  and  an  example  to 
all  the  monasteries  of  the  age. 

With  respect  to  the  material  value  asso- 
ciated with  these  relics,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  these  were  contained  in 
shrines  or  reliquaries  which  were  often  pro- 
digies of  art.  Dom  Bouillart,  in  bis  hisUny 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-du-Pr&s,  has 
given  engravings  to  represent  the  form  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient  that  were  in  the 
treasury  of  that  abbey.  The  body  of  St 
Brigit,  at  Kildare,  was  overhung  with  gold 
and  silver  crowns;  and  the  relics  of  St 
Columba,  which  the  abbot  of  Iona  removed 
for  safety  to  Ireland,  in  830,  are  stated  to 
have  been  enclosed  in  a shrine  of  gold. 
But  the  monk,  with  an  angelic  smile,  waves 
us  on : lo  bit  is  the  church  we  are  entering. 
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^^OMINE,  qui  operati  sunt 
- justitiara,  habitabunt  in 
tabernaculo  tuo,  et  requi- 
escent  in  monte  sancto 
tuo.”  How  solemn  are 
these  first  sounds,  and 
what  joyful  fervency  is  ex- 
cited at  the  spectacle  which  presents  itself! 
The  churches  of  the  monasteries  have  never 
t neglected  air,  as  if  those  who  served  them 
had  forgotten  that  care  about  minutiss  is  the 
peculiar  mark  of  an  intense  and  reverent 
affection.  The  monks  deemed  that  " there 
could  be  no  nobler  task  for  a rational  being 
than  that  of  providing,  with  the  most  punc- 
tilious exactness,  for  the  due  celebration  of 
the  Creator's  worship ; and  no  worthier  de- 
dication of  the  offerings  of  nature,  and  the 
devices  of  art,  all  alike  his  gift,  thau  in  the 
adorning  of  his  earthly  dwelling-place.”  No 
tepidity  penetrates,  as  an  atmosphere,  into 
their  churches?  No  cold,  dead,  formal 
sounds,  falling  on  the  ear  more  monotonous 
than  the  drop  of  rain  in  the  pool  of  a grotto, 
indicate  a substitution  there  of  custom,  void 
of  soul,  for  religious  fervour  and  active  zeal, 
ministering  to  the  desires  of  the  interior  life ! 
"The  variety  of  holy  observances  dispels 
weariness  and  apathy,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
alludiug  to  the  offices  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  after  the  conversion  of  Suger,  which 
had  led  to  the  reform  of  the  whole  commu- 
The  words  which  I read  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Einsiedelin, — “ Verfc  Do- 
minus  est  in  isto  loco,” — seem  only  to  ex- 
press what  is  uppermost  on  the  tongue  of  all 
who  enter  the  church  of  a religious  order. 
What  is  also  singularly  striking  in  them  is 
lhat  profound  silence,  that  extraordinary 
aspect,  observed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
impressive  than  to  see  the  community  as- 
cabled, — that  profound  recollection  ; those 
of  peace  ; those  low  salutations,  which 
me  monks  make  to  each  other ; that  gene- 
ml  prostration ; those  foreheads  in  the  dust, 
*heu  the  bell  announces  the  opening  of  the 
®00r  of  the  tabernacle  in  which  the  Lamb 
^iihout  spot  reposes : — all  that  produces  a 
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great  effect,  and  speaks  a language  of  the 
soul  which  it  understands,  and  seldom  hears 
elsewhere. 

“ Incidence  to  be  noted,”  says  the  chroni- 
cler of  St.  Denis : “ it  happened,  at  this  time, 
that  a man  who  had  quite  lost  his  senses 
returned  to  a right  memory  in  the  church 
of  this  abbey.”*  Rightly,  he  does  not 
affirm  it  a miracle,  but  an  incidence.  In 
effect,  to  account  for  it  by  secondary  causes 
would  not  be  impossible.  It  was  not  un- 
precedented either.  In  the  chronicle  of 
Mount-Cassino  we  read  that  a mad  woman, 
who  used  to  wander  through  mountains  and 
valleys,  woods  and  fields,  by  day  and  by 
night,  never  resting  except  when  compelled 
by  exhaustion,  coming  one  day  to  the  oratory 
of  St.  Benedict,  was  from  that  hour  restored 
to  a sane  mind.f  What  strikes  one  so  in 
these  monastic  churches, — what  soothes  and 
inspires  such  delicious  calm, — was,  not  the 
material,  but  the  living  temple;  not  the 
vista  of  arches  and  columns,  but  the  man  of 
cowl  adoring.  While  in  the  monastic  churches 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  which  was 
visible  was  only  a type  and  shadow  of  what 
really  existed  within  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  served  them.  The  soul  of  the  monk 
was  the  interior  temple,  of  which,  the  visible 
was  only  a material  development. 

After  the  solemn  consecration  of  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  Cava,  by  Pope 
Urban  II.,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  in 
1092,  in  presence  of  Duke  Roger,  and  all 
the  people  of  Salerno, — of  which,  there  is 
such  a splendid  and  curious  account  in 
Muratori, — the  pomp  being  finished,  the 
pontiff,  with  the  cardinals  and  Duke  Roger, 
returned  to  the  cloister ; and  then,  having 
assembled  all  the  monks,  the  pope  spoke  to 
them  as  follows: — 

“Vidistis  dilectissimi — Yon  have  seen, 
my  beloved,  how  many  sacred  unctions, 
how  many  ceremonial  rites,  and  how  many 
prayers  we  used,  while  this  house,  by  the 
miuistry  of  out  humility,  was  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  : all  which  thiugs,  without  doftfrU 
were  done  for  your  sake,  endHB|ttM| 
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sake  of  all  who  are  to  come  after  you, 
to  the  end  of  time ; in  whom  will  be  spiri- 
tually fulfilled  the  things  which  this  day 
have  been  foreshadowed  on  these  walls : 
for  what  has  now  been  done  in  the  visible 
house,  Jesus  Christ  daily  works  in  the 
souls  of  the  faithful.  For  these  are  known 
to  be  truly  and  really  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  You,  O my  sons ! are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God ; as  the  Apostle 
said,  ‘The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
you  are.'  Consider,  therefore,  in  your 
minds,  brethren,  how  great  is  the  dignity 
of  a devout  monk,  whom  God  hath  led  from 
the  boisterous  waves  of  the  world  into  the 
calm  port  of  religion,  that  the  eye  of  his 
mind  being  purged  by  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline, he  may  the  more  easily  perceive 
how  all  human  things  are  narrow,  mortal, 
and  full  of  error  and  of  vanity ; and  although 
still  on  earth,  he  is  nevertheless  celestial, 
and  already,  in  a certain  manner,  asso- 
ciated with  the  blessed.  For  these  are 
the  true  ornaments,  these  are  the  admi- 
rable insignia,  of  monks.  Therefore,  hold 
fast  what  you  possess,  that  no  one  may  take 
away  your  crown ; and,  dearest  brethren, 
6ince  you  cannot  in  the  way  of  authority, 
at  least  by  your  prayers,  assist  us  to  bear 
our  burden,  and  condole  with  us  with  the 
affection  of  piety." 

Then  the  brethren  having  been  admitted 
to  kiss  his  feet,  the  Serene  Duke,  and  all 
who  had  accompanied  him,  returned  to 
Salerno.* 

Monks  were  men  of  prayer;  and  perhaps 
that  is  to  include  all  in  one  word.  “Con- 
sider,” says  St.  Thomas,  “ what  a felicity 
is  granted  to  you  in  prayer,  to  speak  with 
God,  to  engage  in  conversation  with  Christ, 
to  choose  what  you  wish,  and  to  ask  what 
you  desire."!  With  all  this,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  saintly  and  impressive 
looks  of  the  monks  an<^  friars,  the  solemn 
historical  recollections  awakened  by  the 
sight  of  their  holy  abbot ; the  effect  pro- 
duced by  observing  them  pass,  now  seen, 
now  lost,  as  they  glide  under  arched  clois- 
ters to  or  from  the  interior  of  the  convent ; 
and  the  feeling  which  arises  from  it,  that 
one  is  thus  admitted  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  meek  men  of  God, 
who  think  upon  the  ancient  days,  and 
have  in  mind  the  eternal  years  ; who 
meditate  by  night  with  their  heart,  and 
exercise  and  search  their  spirit  All  this 
acted  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 
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pavement  of  these  churches  was  thought 
to  bum  under  the  feet  of  evil  men,  if 
they  dared  to  enter  them.* 

The  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  relate, 
under  the  date  of  1415,  that  Justin  Strober, 
a devout  rustic  among  the  peasants  of 
Stahl,  would  never  enter  the  church  unless 
barefooted,  through  reverence  for  the  holy  i 
place.f  Donizo,  the  Benedictine,  says,  1 
that  one  day  the  great  Boniface,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  came  to  the  abbey  of  Pomposa ; 
and,  when  assisting  at  the  divine  office, 
from  a lofty  tribune,  though  not  with  a 
proud  heart,  looking  on  the  choir,  he  saw 
the  faces  of  all  the  boys  fixed  down  upon  t 
the  ground,  while  sweetly  singing  the  ] 
Hours ; and  having  asked  why  they  stood  i 
so  immoveable,  he  was  told  by  the  monks  ] 
that  they  always  stood  so : then  he  gave  j 
secret  orders  that  some  one  should  go  on 
the  roof  of  the  church,  and  throw  down 
pieces  of  money.  And,  lo ! when  ten 
livres  fell  with  a great  noise  upon  the 
pavement,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  the 
eyelids  of  the  boys  were  never  raised,  and 
no  one  stirred  to  touch  the  money.! 

When  Othgar  the  Paladin,  that  glorions 
hero  and  friend  of  Charlemagne,  had  re- 
solved upon  leaving  the  world  and  embrac- 
ing a religious  life,  he  made  a journey,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting,  as  a strange  pilgrim, 
various  monasteries,  in  order  that  he  might 
judge  with  his  own  eyes  where  the  regular 
discipline  was  best  observed.  For  this 
purpose  he  procured  a staff,  to  which  were 
attached  many  little  thongs  of  leather,  and  I 
at  the  end  of  each  thong  was  an  iron  ball, 
which  he  used  to  let  fall  with  violence  upon 
the  pavement  of  whatever  monastery  he 
entered ; artfully  and  diligently  remarking 
whether  the  monks,  at  die  sound  of  this 
staff,  would  lightly  turn  round  through 
vanity  of  mind.  Having  in  this  manner 
visited  many  monasteries,  he  found,  it  is 
said,  nowhere  such  absence  of  vanity  as  in 
that  of  St.  Faro : for  there,  when  he  had 
dashed  the  appendages  of  his  staff  upon 
the  pavement,  and  made  a prodigious  noise, 
not  one  of  the  monks  moved,  or  turned 
round  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  with  a 
mind  recalled  from  the  intention  of  devo- 
tion, excepting  one  boy,  who  was  shortly 
after  struck  with  the  wand  of  discipline, 
and  made  to  return  with  his  eyes  from  that 
distraction.  The  behaviour  of  this  society 
appeared  the  most  strict;  and  there,  ac- 
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cordingly,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a monk, 
where  he  lived  in  great  sanctity  till  his 
death.  His  tomb,  of  which  MabUlon  gives 
an  engraving,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  that  monastery.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  monastic  churches  in  the  middle 
ages.  We  have  already  remarked  the 
prodigious  scale  on  which  many  of  them 
were  built  No  less  striking  was  the 
elegance  of  their  architecture.  The  pillars 
in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Lobbe,  in  the 
country  of  Liege,  were  so  slender,  that  the 
duke  of  Alba,  coming  there,  did  not  dare 
to  enter  the  church,  lest  the  vault  should 
fall  on  him,  and  exclaimed,  “this  will  be 
the  monks’  tomb.”f  Dagobert  I.  covered 
that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  out- 
side, with  fine  silver,  as  the  chronicles 
record.^  What  must  have  been  its  bright- 
ness within  ? The  riches  of  the  church  of 
this  abbey,  the  splendour  of  its  altars,  the 
beauty  of  its  paintings  and  mosaics,  are 
all  described  in  detail  by  the  Abbot  Suger. 
I)e8ideriu8,  the  abbot  of  Mount-Cassino, 
brought  over  artists  from  Constantinople 
to  adorn  the  church  of  that  abbey  with 
precious  mosaics,  tessellated,  pavement, 
•toned  glass,  and  paintings ; besides  which, 
the  man  of  all  prudence  caused  the  boys 
of  the  monastery  to  be  taught  by  these 
srtists,  in  order  that  the  art  should  never 
•forwards  be  lost  in  Italy.§  In  the  twenty- 
fcurth  dissertation  of  Muratori  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Italy,  many  details  may  be 
found  on  this  subject ; but  one  cannot 
•pen  any  monastic  chronicle  without  meet- 
ing with  striking  instances.  The  annals 
of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  under  the  date  of 
1330,  record  that  John  de  Steinburg  gave 
to  that  abbey  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
ttlaige  as  life.||  Images  of  this  kind  were 
°fon  of  solid  silver.  “In  the  church,” 
WJ8  St  Bernard,  “ are  not  only  crowns, 
hut  wheels,  studded  with  jewels,  and  sur- 
rounded with  lamps,  shining  no  less  with 
prcoous  stones  than  with  their  lights.  For 
ctndelabras  we  see  immense  trees  of  brass, 
kbneated  with  wondrous  art,  and  not 
toning  more  with  lights  than  with  the 
set  in  them.  The  pavement  is  full 
ullages  of  saints  and  angels,  and  inlaid 
•uh  beautiful  colours.  Perhaps  this  is 
according  to  the  prophet,  ‘Domine, 
toen  decorem  domus  turn.  * We  may  suffer 
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this  in  the  church,  because,  although  they 
are  injurious  to  the  vain  and  avaricious, 
they  are  harmless  to  the  simple  and  de- 
vout.”* 

We  read  that  Immo,  abbot  of  8t  Gall, 
began,  and  nearly  finished  the  golden 
tablet  which  is  before  the  altar  of  St.  Gall, 
which  is  more  precious  for  the  art  em- 
ployed in  it  than  for  the  materials.  ”+  The 
walls  of  this  abbey  church  were  painted 
and  inlaid  with  gold.  The  high  altar  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  ten  other  altars 
were  of  silver.  The  splendour  with  which 
the  divine  worship  was  celebrated  in  monas- 
teries corresponded  to  this  magnificence. 
We  read  of  the  same  abbot,  that  he  also 
made  the  chasubles,  in  one  of  which  our 
Lord's  ascension  is  wrought  in  gold,  and 
in  another  is  woven  with  divine  images. 
Similarly  he  provided  the  golden  stoles 
and  dalmatics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments, finished  with  such  subtle  skill ; and 
so  many  other  things  he  did,  that  there  is 
no  prince  in  the  world  in  our  age  who,  in 
so  short  a time,  could  accomplish  so  many 
magnificent  works.  “ Whence,”  demands 
Burkhard,  “could  he  have  such  a weight 
of  gold,  so  many  pearls,  such  precious 
purple,  so  many  subtle  workmen  ?”J  One 
remonstrance  in  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin 
contained  2,911  pearls,  595  diamonds,  38 
saphires,  154  emeralds,  857  carbuncles, 
20  hyacinths,  and  19  amethysts.  It  was 
of  solid  gold,  and  eleven  years  of  work 
were  required  to  make  it.§  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  nothing  was  spared 
to  add  grandeur  to  the  divine  worship  in 
St.  Gall.  The  same  attention  was  paid  to 
it  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  after  it  had 
embraced  the  reform  under  Suger.  On 
certain  festivals  sixty  great  wax  candles 
used  to  be  lighted  round  the  high  altar. 
In  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin,  before  the 
holy  chapel,  sixteen  enormous  wax  tapers, 
weighing  ninety  pounds  each,  used  to 
burn  day  and  night,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  Dagobert  the  First  had 
established  a rent  of  100  livres  for  the 
lights  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  best  oil  from  Marseilles ; 
and  Pepin  added  a privilege,  that  the  six 
carts  which  were  to  convey  it  were  to  be 
exempt  from  all  toll  the  whole  way  from 
that  city  to  the  abbey. ||  Roger,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Ouches 
every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  100 
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livres  from  his  revenue  of  Alenin,  for 
lights  day  and  night  in  their  church, 
before  the  figure  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
cross.*  And  there  was  no  monastery  to 
which  donations  were  not  made  for  sup- 
porting the  lamp, — that  lamp,  “whose 
narrow  fire  is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on 
whose  edge  devouring  darkness  hovers, — 
that  small  flame,  which  as  a dying  pulse 
rises  and  falls,  still  dickering  up  and 
down,  was  emblematic  of  our  life,  which 
even  now  thus  wastes  and  sinks.”  The 
churches  generally  were  brilliantly  lighted 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Aldric, 
bishop  of  Mans,  ordained  that  every  night 
there  should  bum  in  the  elder  church 
three  lights  of  oil  and  one  of  wax,  from 
vespers  till  sunrise  ; that  during  nocturns 
there  should  bum  ten  of  oil  and  five  of 
wax ; but  on  Sundays  and  minor  festivals, 
thirty  of  oil  and  five  of  wax  should  bum 
through  the  night,  and  oh  the  greater 
festivals  this  number  was  to  he  tripled.! 
In  adorning  their  churches  with  such 
magnificence  the  monks  acted  not  without 
deep  thoughts.  “Let  each  one  abound  in 
bis  own  sense,”  says  Suger,  “but  I confess 
what  most  pleases  me  is,  that  whatever  is 
most  dear  and  precious  ought,  above  all, 
to  be  made  subservient  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  thrice  holy  Eucharist.  Some 
oppose  to  us,  that  it  suffices  to  bring  to 
this  administration  a holy  mind  and  a 
pure  soul,  and  a faithful  intention.  And 
we  also  indeed  hold  that  these  are  espe- 
cially required.  But  we  profess  also,  that 
on  nothing  so  much  as  on  this  holy  sacri- 
fice ought  all  external  nobleness  to  wait 
in  conjunction  with  all  interior  purity ; 
for  in  all  things  universally  ought  we 
decently  to  serve  our  Redeemer,  who  in 
all  things  universally,  without  exception, 
did  not  refuse  to  provide  somewhat  for  us, 
who  united  under  one  admirable  indivi- 
dual, our  nature  with  his  own,  who  pro- 
mised that  placing  us  on  his  right  hand. 
He  would  grant  us  to  possess  his  kingdom, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  our  Lord  through 
all  the  ages  of  ages.}  Dom  Gervaise,  abbot 
of  La  Trappe,  praising  Suger  for  the  holy 
magnificence  with  which  divine  worship 
was  celebrated  in  his  abbey,  adds,  “ I know 
indeed  that  St.  Bernard  declaimed  against 
the  splendour  of  ornaments  in  churches, 
and  wished  that  men  might  be  content 
with  bringing  a pure  heart;  but  neither 
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am  I ignorant  that  all  the  saints  were  not 
of  his  opinion,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  St  j 
Chrysostom.”*  If  one  can  seek  in  these! 
things  to  please  his  own  vanity,  one  can  I 
also  have  a design  to  honour  God ; and ! 
it  was  with  this  intention  that  Suger  spared ; 
no  expense  in  providing  for  the  pomp  of  j 
worship.  His  own  cell  was  as  poor  as| 
those  of  the  other  monks;  it  had  neither! 
tapestry  nor  curtains,  and  he  slept  upon 
straw : he  used  no  carriage  or  litter,  but 
always  travelled  on  horseback,  even  in  his 
extreme  old  age.  His  table  had  all  the 
simplicity  of  a monastic  board,  and  two 
persons  always  sat  with  him  when  hej 
dined.f  i 

In  some  monasteries  there  were  three  j 
distinct  choirs  of  100  monks  each,  withj 
children,  which  succeeded  each  other  in, 
singing  the  divine  praises.  So  that  there  j 
was  a perpetual  psalmody  night  and  dayli 
This  was  the  case  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Me-; 
dard  at  Soissons,  founded  by  Clotaire  I.  ini 
557,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys  inj 
the  world,  illustrious  for  the  learning  of| 
its  monks  and  the  multitude  of  its  saints, 
most  of  them  of  noble,  and  some  of  royal 
blood.  Organs,  which  came  into  France 
first  in  75 7, § and  which  some  orders,  as 
the  Theatines,  persisted  in  rejecting,  were 
often  built  in  the  monasteries.  Cardinal 
Bona  says,  that  the  Cistercian  abbeys  were; 
celebrated  for  the  grandeur  of  the  divine! 
music  which  resounded  in  their  churches! 
night  and  day.  The  offices  were  celebrated 
in  them  with  such  solemnity  and  devo 
tion,  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  heard  there 
the  voice  of  angels.  ||  Men  versed  in. 
liturgical  antiquities  were  pleased  with 
certain  peculiar  customs,  vestiges  of  early 
times,  which  were  found  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship,  in  religious  ordere,1 
as  in  the  Carthusians  and  Dominicans, 
and  in  particular  monasteries,  as  in  that  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Thus,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  there  were  practices  observed 
since  the  time  of  the  Merovingians.  Such 
as  the  anthem  Ante  Evangelium,  and  that 
Venite  Populi  before  the  communion  of 
the  people : on  certain  festivals  the  com- 
munion was  given  in  two  kinds,  by  means 
of  a tube,  and  the  mas^was  sung  in  Greek.f 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  also,  on  certain 
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days,  the  Gloria,  Credo,  and  Pater  used  to 
be  sung  in  Greek,  of  which,  the  notes  in 
music  are  still  preserved ; and  in  that  of 
Paraclet  mass  had  been  sung  in  Greek  on 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  from  the  time  of 
Heloissa.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Capu- 
chins was,  that  in  towns  or  cities  where 
seculars  can  flow  into  churches  to  hear  the 
divine  office,  on  the  three  days  of  holy  week, 
matins  should  be  sung  not  in  the  evening, 
but  at  midnight,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  fathers.  * It  was  the  custom 
at  Cluny,  for  the  priest  who  said  mass, 
at  the  high  altar,  to  administer  the  holy 
eommunion  under  the  two  kinds  to  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  two  ministers, 
who  served.!  The  Carthusians,  instead 
of  merely  kneeling,  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground  and  kissed  it,  at  the  Homo 
fcetus  est;  In  the  abbey  of  Mount- 
[Cassino,  as  in  the  basilica  of  St  Paul 
at  Rome,  there  were  certain  tones  of  the 
chant  which  differed  from  the  Gregorian.§ 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  the  choral  song 
was  singularly  solemn.  It  rose  high . 
and  then  sank  into  depth,  unlike  that  in 
other  places,  which  was  more  uniform. || 
The  proses  or  sequences  used  in  this  abbey 
before  the  Gospel  were  sung  through  all 
Europe.  The  hymns  peculiar  to  some 
bouses,  in  honour  of  their  respective  patrons, 
used  to  please  also  by  the  strangeness  of 
their  tone,  “not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad,  some 
dull  old  thing,  some  outworn  and  unused 
monotony,  such  as  the  country  matrons 
catching  from  them  sing  and  spin  till  they 
almost  forget  they  live.”  But  what  chiefly 
charmed  those  who  had  minds  susceptible 
of  the  sublime  in  this  order,  was  the  solem- 
nity and  religious  reverence  with  which 
the  divine  office  was  celebrated  in  all  re- 
ligions houses.  In  monasteries  the  tone 
of  voice,  the  time,  every  thing  was  regu- 
lated by  a general  sense  of  what  was  best, 
from  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  de- 
bate. St  Jerome  says,  that  a man  loses 
dignity,  who,  on  account  of  an  immode- 
rate and  indiscreet  mode  of  singing  the 
divine  office,  incurs  a charge  of  madness 
or  of  gloominess.  St.  Benedict  in  his 
nde  desires  that  morose  tediousness  should 
fe  avoided ; and  William  of  Paris  and 
Geraon  both  command  that  wearisome  and 
dismal  prolongations  should  be  repressed, 
and  that  spiritual  hilarity  should  be  ob- 
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served.  Such  attention  was  paid  to  the 
music  of  the  choir,  that  frequent  notices 
occur  in  ancient  books  of  circumstances 
relating  to  it.  “I  have  heard,”  say  C©sar 
of  Heisterbach,  “ that  there  was  a certain 
monk  in  Mount-Cassino,  who  had  so  sweet 
a voice,  that  when  on  the  vigil  of  Easter 
he  blessed  the  paschal  candle,  the  dulcet 
tones  of  that  benediction  resounded  in  the 
ears  of  all  as  a celestial  melody.”*  The 
truth  is,  that  the  divine  offices  in  general 
could  never  be  sung  with  such  effect  as  in 
these  regular  communities,  in  which  they 
were  loved  and  studied,  and  understood 
profoundly.  That  deep  meditation  of  the 
monks  and  devout  sisters  on  the  prayers, 
must  have  produced  great  effects  in  the 
celebration  of  external  worship.  St.  Theresa 
says  of  that  of  our  Lord,  “ When  I have 
finished  it  I can  proceed  no  farther.  This 
comprises  all  consolations ; this  conveys  a 
solid  instruction  for  the  mind,  and  a great 
remedy  for  all  the  troubles  of  the  heart”! 
It  was  in  monasteries  that  the  affecting 
symbols  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  were  most 
fully  appreciated.  Poujoulat  speaks  of  his 
seeing  an  old  monk  weeping,  when  the 
prior  came  to  wash  his  feet  with  the  rest 
on  Maunday  Thursday.  The  reason  of 
course  was,  that  he  saw  Christ  in  his 
superior.  We  find  that  when  monks  used 
to  be  presented  to  eminent  saints,  who 
were  supposed  to  obtain  from  God  whatever 
they  prayed  for,  what  they  used  to  beg  on 
these  occasions  might  be  demanded  for 
them,  was  the  gift  of  tears  in  the  church ; 
one  would  desire  that  he  might  always 
weep  during  mass ; another  at  the  solemn 
vigils  of  the  second  and  fifth  Feria  and  on 
the  Sabbath.;  When  travelling  and  in 
strange  churches  monks  were  to  observe 
the  same  demeanour  as  others,  for  those 
who  have  only  one  heart  and  one  soul 
ought  not  to  appear  dissimilar  exteraally.§ 
The  devout,  reverential  step  of  hooded 
men  and  their  profound  genuflections  in 
their  churches,  were  actually  so  many  acts 
of  faith — the  result  of  a deep  and  practical 
conviction  of  the  respect  which  God  re- 
quires us  to  pay  externally,  as  well  as  in- 
ternally, to  the  mysteries  or  the  symbols  of 
religion.  Let  us  hear  a narrative  of  Cssar 
of  Heisterbach  to  illustrate  this  remark. 
“ In  the  abbey  of  Hemmenrode  was  a cer- 
tain convertite,  a native  of  Cologne,  by 
name  Liffard,  an  humble,  meek  maxk,vrkm§ 
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office  it  was  to  tend  the  swine  of  the  mo- 
nastery. Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as 
Lord  Hermann,  then  abbot,  related  to  me, 
he  was  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  pride;  for 
he  began  to  say  to  himself,  ‘What  am  I 
doing  here?  I am  well  born,  but  on 
account  of  this  Tile  office,  despised  by  all 
my  friends.  1 will  not  stay  here  any 
longer.'  So  he  resolved  to  leave  the  monas- 
tery next  day.  But  that  night,  as  he 
watched  in  his  bed,  there  appeared  to  him 
a venerable  person,  who  made  signs  that 
he  should  follow  him.  He  rose  up,  took 
his  shoes,  and  followed  to  the  door  of  the 
dormitory,  which  opened  of  itself.  Thence 
they  past  to  the  door  of  the  church,  which 
in  like  manner  opened  to  them.  The 
figure  moved  up  the  choir  of  the  conver- 
tites ; he  followed,  and  as  they  passed  by 
the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  made  a 
profound  inclination.  The  other,  who  went 
first,  said  then,  ‘You  have  done  well  to 
bow  reverently.'  Then  coming  to  the 
south  door  of  the  church,  which  leads  into 
the  cloister,  they  found  it  also  open,  as 
well  as  that  which  leads  to  the  cemeteiy, 
all  which  are  regularly  locked  every  night. 
On  their  entering  the  cemetery  the  graves 
of  the  dead  were  all  open,  and  the  figure 
leading  him  to  that  of  a man  who  had 
recently  died,  stopped  and  said,  ‘Do  you 
mark  this  man?  You  will  soon  be  like 
him.  Now,  whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ?’ 
Then  as  he  was  about  to  lead  him  to  other 
putrid  bodies,  the  convertite  cried  out, 
• Spare  me,  Lord,  spare  me ; for  I can- 
not bear  the  sight’  Then  replied  the 
other,  ‘Why  through  pride  will  you  desert 
the  port  of  salvation  ? Promise  to  me  on 
this  spot  that  you  will  remain and  he 
promised  him.  Then  the  graves  closed, 
and  they  returned,  each  door  shutting 
after  them  as  they  went  through,  and  on 
assing  before  the  same  altar,  he  again 
umbled  himself  as  before,  and  then  felt 
an  interior  conviction  how  that  first  act  of 
humility  had  endeared  him  to  God ; and 
entering  the  dormitory,  the  door  shut  of 
itself  after  them,  and  when  he  lay  down 
again  on  his  bed,  the  figure  vanished,  and 
from  that  hour  the  temptation  left  him.”* 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  explains  why  in  the 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  offices  the  names  of 
authors  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  at 
mass,  by  saying,  “that  herdsmen  and 
workmen  who  assist  at  the  latter  would 
not  know  who  wrote  these  passages,  if  they 
were  not  told ; whereas  clerks  and  domes- 

•  Mast  Mir.  iv.  4. 


tics  of  the  church  know  who  are  the 
authors,  from  having  often  heard  them.” 
The  monks  loved  the  divine  employment 
of  the  choir;  and  what  is  loved  is  well 
done.  Cardinal  Bona  mentions  a monk 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  from  ill  health 
had  leave  from  his  abbot  to  absent  himself 
from  matins ; yet  he  hardly  ever  availed 
himself  of  the  liberty.  Being  asked  why 
he  exposed  himself  unnecessarily,  “I 
cannot  do  otherwise,”  he  replied,  “ for 
remembering  the  consolation  I experience 
in  my  soul  during  the  divine  office,  I am 
pained  to  the  last  degree  not  to  be  present 
in  the  church  where  angels  and  Jesus 
Christ  himself  are  present  with  the  children 
of  men.”* 

When  Laurentius  Ferraros,  abbot  of 
St.  Martin's  at  Palermo,  used  to  hear  the 
bells  for  the  divine  office, — “Let  us  go, 
brethren,  joyfully,”  said  he,  “ to  recreate 
our  minds.  “ While  suffering  under  my 
severe  master  at  school,”  say  Guibert  de 
Nogent,  “I  did  not  try  to  avoid  the  eccle- 
siastical office ; nay,  when  the  hour  came, 

I did  not  even  prefer  my  supper  to  it”j 

When  Gobert,  of  the  abbey  of  VilHera, 
was  travelling  and  singing  the  office  with 
his  companion,  the  barking  of  some  dogs  ! 
would  induce  him  to  break  off  until  they 
had  passed,  that  he  might  lose  nothing  of 
the  harmony  of  the  sacred  chant;  for 
though  he  was  only  a lay  brother  without 
olerical  knowledge,  the  mere  sound  of  the 
holy  words  filled  his  heart  with  sweetness.? 

Monks  used  often  to  remain  in  the 
church  during  the  night,  even  while  there 
was  no  office.  In  the  decretals  of  Lan- 
franc,  referring  to  the  season  from  October 
to  Advent,  we  read,  “that  the  prior  at 
midnight,  before  matins,  is  to  go  through 
the  church  with  a dark  lantern,  lest  any 
one  should  be  asleep  there,  and  that  if 
any  one  is  praying,  he  is  to  pass  him  by 
in  silence.”  We  read  in  the  chronicle  of 
Melrose,  at  the  date  of  1259,  that  there 
was  a monk  in  that  abbey  who  for  twenty 
years  was  never  known  to  use  his  bed ; he 
slept  before  the  altars.  Even  in  the 
winter  he  used  to  spend  a great  part  of 
the  night  in  playing  sacred  melodies  on 
the  harp  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Viigin. 
By  day,  while  reading  the  Psalter,  he  used 
to  sit  near  the  door  of  the  church  with  a 

* De  Divin.  Psal.  5*21. 
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basket  of  bread ; and  no  poor  person  de- 
parted without  having  something  to  carry 
away  horn  it* 

Sugar  always  went  to  matins  when  he 
was  at  St  Denis ; and  when  affairs  of  state 
called  him  to  the  court,  or  when  he  was 
travelling,  he  used  to  rise  by  night  to  say 
them  at  the  same  hour  as  he  would  have 
risen  if  he  had  been  in  the  abbey  .f  Dom 
Martene,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Clair- 
vaux,  remarks  that  the  abbot,  in  his  80th 
year,  assists  at  nearly  all  the  offices,  and 
rises  constantly  at  two  o'clock  for  matins. 
He  retires  to  rest  at  ten,  having  eaten  but 
one  meal  in  the  day,  and  drank  no  wine. 

How  interesting  is  it  to  find  the  great 
St  Bernard,  whose  counsels  directed  kings, 
whose  pen  guided  the  Christians  of  the 
east  as  well  as  of  the  west,  explaining  to  a 
monk  of  Clairvaux,  why  he  had  not  replied 
to  his  letters  on  receiving  them,  by  saying, 
that  he  was  occupied  in  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  festival.  “Your  letters  came  to 
mv  hands  on  Christmas-day,  when  the 
solemnity  of  course  did  not  permit  me  to 
think  of  any  thing  else.”J  Similarly  he 
apologises  to  Oger,  a canon  regular,  for 
replying  to  him  in  a very  short  letter,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  the  season  of  Lent. 
“There  is  a time  for  silence,”  said  the 
wise  man ; “ but  what  time  will  have  its 
silence  if  confabulation  is  to  claim  for  itself 
even  the  sacred  days  of  Lent  ? When  we 
cannot  even  speak  to  the  present  what  we 
wish,  can  we  dictate  to  the  absent?  but 
while  I dictate  or  write,  what  leisure  or 
silence  can  I have  ? But  you  say,  I can 
do  all  this  in  silence  ? You  cannot  say  so 
•eriously,  for  what  a tumult  is  in  the  mind 

the  dictator  when  a multitude  of  sen- 
tences resounds,  where  a variety  of  words 
*nd  diversity  of  senses  concur,  where  often 
*bat  occurs  is  rejected,  and  that  which 
Ttoishes  is  required  ; when  it  is  considered 
*hat  is  the  best  expression,  the  most  con- 
sequent sentence,  the  most  clear,  the  most 
useful,  what  is  to  come  first,  what  last,  and 
®<her  things  of  the  same  kind  ? And  do 
you  tell  me  that  this  is  quiet  ? and,  because 
the  tongue  is  silent,  will  you  call  this 
“knee?*1!  All  that  dramatic  interest, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  festivals,  of  which 
to  spoke  in  the  fifth  book,  was  felt  in 
^masteries  in  the  highest  perfection,  where 
ft  w*s  the  desire  of  every  one  to  co-operate, 
a the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul,  with  the 
intentions  of  the  church. 

• Chronic,  de  Mailros.  Rex.  Anglic.  Script,  i. 
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The  secular  clergy,  who  in  a certain 
sense  must  move  with  the  world,  seem 
obliged  sometimes  to  give  up  things  of 
venerable  and  of  useful  observance,  through 
compliance  with  the  manners  around  them. 
If  the  public  becomes  too  dissipated,  or  too 
much  occupied  with  the  world,  to  have 
leisure  for  assisting  at  the  divine  offices, 
these  offices  in  the  churches  of  the  secu- 
lar are  either  suppressed ; (and  whatever 
councils  or  synods  may  say,*  requiring  that 
the  whole  Paschal  week,  and  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  ferias  after  Pentecost 
should  be  celebrated  with  pomp  as  the 
chief  day,  all  these  great  anniversaries  are 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
observance,)  or  else,  as  we  see  recom- 
mended in  publications  styled  Catholic, 
they  are  to  be  changed  and  stript  of  their 
ancient  universal  character;!  so  that,  in 
fine,  to  a certain  extent,  the  result  of  their 
acquiescence  amounts  to  an  interdict,  which 
comes  to  be  considered  an  indulgence. 

But  the  monks  had  no  occasion  for  such 
sacrifices : whether  people  of  the  world 
chose  to  be  pious  or  indifferent,  their 
churches  resounded  with  the  praises  of  God 
and  the  holy  circle  of  ecclesiastical  rites 
was  maintained  in  all  its  sublime  order, 
unmained  and  unadulterated.  The  monks, 
not  content  with  faithfully  celebrating  in 
their  own  immediate  church,  even  made 
foundations  to  provide  for  the  solemn  rites 
of  the  divine  office,  wherever  their  influ- 
ence extended.  There  was  a priory  at 
Aunay  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
in  which  were  to  be  always  two  monks 
along  with  the  prior,  who  were  to  say  mass 
there  daily,  and  to  sing  vespers  with  notes 
every  day.J 

The  monks  would  not  suspend  their 
offices  through  any  human  motive.  They 
had  no  parties  of  pleasure  to  arrange  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  which  they 
preferred  to  the  commemoration  of  an 
apostle.  Not  even  the  destruction  of  their 
monastery  would  cause  an  interruption  to 
their  psalmody.  Ingulphns  relates,  that 
at  day-break,  the  morning  after  the  fatal 
night  in  which  the  abbey  of  Crowland  was 
burnt,  the  monks  performed  their  office 
with  a lugubrious  voice  in  the  hall  of 
Grimketulus,  the  corrodiarins  of  the  abbey; 
and  not  till  afterwards  did  they  proceed  to 
examine  the  smoking  rains,  where  the  fire 
was  not  even  then  extinguished.!  And 
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let  it  be  observed,  that  this  constancy  was 
the  result  as  much  of  private  inclination 
as  of  strictness  of  discipline.  Thus,  during 
the  interdict,  in  1190,  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  Philip  Augustus  to  Ingelberge, 
the  prior  of  St.  John-des-Vignes,  at  Sois- 
sons,  and  three  of  his  monks,  afflicted  at 
the  silence  in  their  church,  left  the  city  on 
the  day  of  the  Assumption,  and  proceeded  to 
a neighbouring  mountain,  where  there  had 
been  formerly  a hermit.  In  that  desert 
place  they  sung  vespers,  and  after  a frugal 
repast  took  repose  till  midnight,  when  they 
rose  to  sing  matins,  during  which,  it  was 
said,  they  were  consoled  by  a choir  of 
angels.*  Even  in  death  the  desire  of  the 
monks  always  appeared  to  be  to  continue 
their  holy  song  on  earth  to  the  last  moment, 
before  departing  to  the  world,  where  it  was  to 
resound  for  ever.  St  John  of  the  Cross, 
dying  in  the  convent  of  Ubede,  after  re- 
ceiving extreme  unction,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  requested  the  father  pro- 
vincial, and  the  other  monks  who  wished 
to  remain  with  him,  to  retire  and  take 
some  repose,  telling  them  that  he  would 
send  for  them  in  time.  After  the  com- 
munity had  retired,  he  remained,  kissing 
the  crucifix,  and  murmuring  words  of  love 
till  nine  o’clock,  when  he  asked  the  hour ; 
and  the  infirm  arian  having  told  him,  he 
said,  “We  shall  depart  hence,  to  say 
matins  in  heaven,  at  midnight”  Then, 
after  reciting  many  psalms,  and  hearing 
some  chapters  read  from  the  book  of  Can- 
ticles, he  continued  to  ask  repeatedly  what 
the  hour  was,  and  when  it  was  half-past 
eleven  he  begged  that  the  community 
might  be  summoned,  and  then  responded 
to  the  prayers  in  recommendation  of  his 
soul.  As  soon  as  the  clock  had  struck 
midnight,  a monk  left  the  room  to  sound 
the  bell.  Opening  his  eyes,  at  the  sound, 
he  asked  what  it  was,  and  when  they  told 
him  that  it  was  the  bell  for  matins,  “Glory 
to  God,”  he  exclaimed.  Then  having 
looked  round  on  all  present,  he  put  his 
mouth  to  the  feet  of  the  crucifix,  and  said, 
“ In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiri- 
tual meum,”  and  the  same  instant  expired, 
as  if  he  fell  into  a sweet  sleep.  This  was 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1591,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  his  profession.!  How  sublime 
was  this  undeviating  course  of  the  regular 
hours,  which  nothing  could  interrupt ; not 
even  the  holy  spectacle  declared  to  be 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  a death- 

* Hist  do  Soiasons,  ii.  67.  f Doeithde,  viii. 


scene  such  as  this ! No  wonder  that  the 
bell  of  the  monastery,  which  announced 
their  celebration,  should  awaken  such 
emotions  in  all  who  heard  it  from  afar. 
Methinks  these  details  will  even  give  an 
additional  interest  to  that  allusion  to  it  by 
the  poet,  who  describes  the  ride  of  Sir 
William  of  Deloraine, 

“ When  Hawick  he  pass*d,  had  curfew  rang. 

Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose  sung.** 

When  the  fleet  of  French  paladins, 
under  Philip  Augustus,  bound  for  Pales- 
tine, encountered  the  dreadful  storm  in 
the  straits  of  Messina,  after  the  horses  and 
provisions  had  been  thrown  over  board,  the 
wind  and  thunder  seeming  to  grow  more 
terrible,  all  hopes  of  safety  were  beginning 
to  vanish ; but  after  midnight  the  king 
consoled  the  men,  saying,  “Cease  your 
fears:  already  the  brethren  of  Clairvaux 
are  risen  to  matins.  The  saints,  who  do 
not  forget  us,  are  reciting  their  holy  ser- 
vice in  honour  of  Christ  Their  prayers 
will  deliver  us  from  this  great  peril.”  As 
he  spoke,  the  tumult  of  the  atmosphere 
subsided — the  fury  of  the  wind  was  ap- 
peased, the  moon  and  stars  again  appeared, 
and  the  sea  grew  calm.* 

We  my  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  were  not  deficient 
in  theological  science  to  defend  the  wisdom 
of  their  discipline,  in  this  respect  against 
the  cavils  of  objectors.  “The  worship  of 
the  choir,”  says  the  annalist  of  the  Capu- 
chins, “is  not  a religion  of  indolent  and 
ignorant  men,  as  Wycliff  and  his  peers 
imagine,  but  of  divine  men,  such  as  the 
Athanasians,  the  Basils,  the  Cyrils,  the 
Chrysostoms,  the  Cyprians,  the  Hilari  es, 
the  Ambroses,  the  Augustins.  Heretics 
in  every  age  have  attacked  it,  while  the 
Church  has  always  pronounced  blessed 
the  nations  in  which  it  was  observed.” 
The  benefit  resulting  from  having  these 
churches,  or  monasteries,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  was  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  in  ages  of  fai  th. 
“Near  a monastery,”  was  then  the  qualifi- 
cation to  enhance  the  value  of  an  estate  ; 
as  now  it  is,  “near  a pack  of  hounds.” 
The  neighbourhood  of  St  Gall,  or  St 
Denis,  of  Glastonbury,  or  St  Albans,  ^vas 
then  indeed  desired  on  different  grounds 
from  what  it  would  be  now.  At  these 
places  many  felt  their  hearts  opened,  find 
their  souls  instantaneously  enfranchised 
Digitized  by  Goodie 
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| from  all  the  servile  bonds  of  this  world. 
These  were  extraordinary  instances,  but 
no  less  admirable  were  the  general  results 
to  the  society  around  them. 

The  solemn  and  tender  melodies  of  the 
church,  by  means  of  these  institutions, 
gained  access  to  those  who,  for  want  of 
them,  would  have  degenerated,  as  we  now 
see  so  many,  from  the  dignity  of  their 
baptismal  vocation ; for  music  of  this  nature 
is  a strengthener  both  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  heart.  If  a modem  philosopher  doubts 
whether  the  admirable  order  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  more  owing  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  than  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtreus, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  those  who  lived 
near  monasteries,  should  have  imbibed  so 
many  holy  and  generous  sentiments  merely 
by  singing  the  Gregorian  chant  with  hooded 
men.  Affection  for  the  divine  offices  dic- 
tated a delicate  solicitude  for  the  wants  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  their  celebra- 
tion, of  which  we  find  many  traces.  Hence, 
Charles  the  Bald  founded  in  the  abbey  of 
St  Denis,  “fifteen  tapers  for  the  refectory, 
to  be  placed  on  the  tables  in  winter,  be- 
cause,” as  the  chronicles  observe,  “the 
community  sometimes  goes  very  late  to 
collation,  from  the  service  in  the  church 
not  having  been  finished  before  night- 
fall."# “There  was  a poor  man,”  says 
Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  “ who  had  kept 
flocks  in  his  youth,  but  in  old  age  was 
obliged  to  beg  at  the  door  of  our  abbey 
church.  He  never  would  leave  the  church 
m long  as  there  was  any  part  of  the  divine 
office  celebrating.  Therefore,  he  was  loved 
by  every  one.  Indeed,  from  an  old  com- 
plaint against  the  monks  of  Mount-Cassino, 
that  “they  mutilated  their  books  in  order 
to  make  psalters  for  the  use  of  women  and 
children,”  we  may  infer  how  well  their 
offices  were  followed  by  the  surrounding 
population.  Three  aged  ladies  lived  close 
to  the  monastery  of  Bee.  Their  liberality 
to  the  convent  was  unbounded,  and  they 
rccoivedall  kind  attentions  from  the  monks. 
Of  the  last  who  survived,  we  read,  that 
, die  continued  her  habits  of  devotion  to 
the  end,  and  in  extreme  weakness  still 
^sted  in  the  church  duly.  So  deeply 
the  scene  or  her  adorations  impressed 
on  her  thoughts,  that  even  when  carried 
i ^0IDe  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  she  still  con- 
stantly thought  herself  in  the  church.  In 
the  annals  of  Corby,  we  read,  that  “ about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Regina 
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Salmsen  and  Veronica  de  Steinbrug  were 
so  devout,  that  neither  cold,  nor  the  night 
air,  nor  hunger,  could  ever  drive  them 
from  the  church  of  the  abbey,  but  they 
lived  in  it  constantly,  to  be  objects  of 
imitation  to  others.”* 

In  the  monastic  churches,  besides  the 
regular  offices,  many  devotions  were  ob- 
served, which  endeared  them  to  the  people. 
Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  we  read, 
under  the  date  of  1402,  that  “the  chapel 
of  St.  Gertrude  is  repaired,  and  it  is  com- 
manded that  every  morning  mass  shall  be 
celebrated  for  the  sick  in  general,  wherever 
they  may  be.f  “ In  the  abbeys  of  Ouches, 
Noyon,  and  in  others,  there  was  instituted,” 
says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “ a solemn  anniversary 
in  favour  of  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
and  sisters  of  all  the  monks  of  the  mo- 
nastery. Their  names  were  inserted  in  a 
long  register,  which  is  placed  on  the  altar. 
The  same  day  the  almoner  received  in  the 
abbey  as  many  poor  people  as  there  were 
monks,  and  gave  them  an  entertainment ; 
after  which,  the  ceremony  of  the  Mandatum 
was  performed  by  all  the  religious.’*!  The 
verses  for  the  solemn  processicn  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Gall  describe  the  faithful 
crowd  sweetly  singing,  bearing  the  blessed 
burden  through  hills  and  vales — 

“ Scan  dens  et  descenders  inter  montium  confinia, 
Silvarum  scrutando  loca,  valliumque  concava, 
Nullus  experts  ut  locus  sit  islius  solaminis, 
Jamqne  caelum,  jamque  terra,  jamque  pontus 
laudibus 

Plaudat,  aique  circumquaque  vox  emiasa  pie- 
bibus 

Auctorem  patremque  tanta  tamque  clan  lumi- 

nU.“t 

The  Benedictines  of  Einsiedelin,  in  their 
processions  in  the  open  air,  use  a porta- 
ble organ  to  guide  the  voices  of  their  choir. 
It  was  a custom  then  observed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  wear  long  cloaks 
while  in  the  church  of  the  abbey,  to  which 
they  used  to  hasten  at  all  the  regular 
hours,  as  if  they  were  themselves  monks. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  chro- 
nicles, in  which  we  do  not  find  most  re- 
markable testimony,  to  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  churches  of  the  monasteries  to 
the  community  at  large.  Let  us  hear  what 
is  recorded  under  the  date  of  1330  : — 

“ It  is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  citizens 
of  Pavia  to  visit  often  the  thresholds  of  the 
saints.  On  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  they 
proceed  solemnly  to  the  monastery  of  Si. 

• AH  an.  1452.‘  : . 
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Saviour  with  musical  instruments,  tym- 
brels,  and  trumpets,  and  silk  banners,  with 
the  chief  magistrate  at  their  head.  Simi- 
larly on  the  festivals  of  St  Peter  and  of 
St.  Augustin,  they  proceed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Peter  in  Coelo-aureo,  and  offer 
palliums,  the  multitude  of  which  may  be 
seen  on  these  festivals  when  they  are  ex- 
tended in  the  church.  On  the  vigils  of  St 
Peter  and  of  St.  Augustin,  crowds  from 
many  parts  of  Lombardy  pass  the  whole 
night  in  the  church.  In  the  monastery 
of  St  Peter,  in  Coelo-aureo,  where  is  the 
body  of  St  Augustin,  there  is,  on  every 
second  feria  of  the  year,  a solemn  sermon, 
at  which  nearly  the  whole  city  assists. 
On  every  third  feria  there  is  a sermon  in 
the  house  of  the  hermits  of  St  Augustin. 
On  the  fourth,  the  sermon  is  in  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans.  On  the  fifth,  in  that 
of  the  Carmelites.  On  the  sixth,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Minors  ; and  on  the  Satur- 
day in  Lent  alone  it  is  again  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans.  Besides  these, 
there  are  particular  sermons  occasionally 
in  different  holy  places.  And  the  crowds 
which  attend  them  are  so  great,  that  one 
might  suppose  the  people  rarely  heard  the 
Word  of  God  ; and  there  is  always  at  the 
end  a general  confession  and  benediction. 
On  festivals,  and  every  day  in  Lent,  the 
sermons  are  more  numerous.  On  Good 
Friday  every  one,  from  the  least  boy  of 
the  town  to  the  most  decrepit  old  per- 
son, repairs  very  early  to  the  convent  of 
the  Minors  to  hear  the  sermons  on  the 
Passion.  I am  deceived  if  I have  not 
seen  such  multitudes  that  the  whole  city 
remained  deserted.  There  one  witnesses 
tears  and  groans  abundantly,  and  the 
whole  day  is  spent  in  hearing  sermons  in 
different  places.  In  a word,  the  men  have 
as  much  devotion  as  the  women.  So  that 
if  there  be  some  bad  amongst  us,  the 
greatest  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are 
devout  and  intent  on  the  Divine  Word.”* 
It  is  marked  in  a calendar  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  that  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
church  of  the  Great  Augustins,  at  Paris, 
there  is  always,  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  a sermon  in  Italian,  German,  and 
French.+  At  Durham,  we  hear  of  the  fair 
iron  pulpit,  from  which  one  of  the  monks 
used  to  preach  every  day  of  devotion  at 
one  in  the  afternoon.  Salomon,  abbot  of 
St  Gall,  shortly  before  his  death,  on  Whit- 

* Anon.  Ticinens.  de  Laudibus  Papiee,  c.  17. 
*p.  M orator.  Rer.  It.  Script,  tom.  xi. 
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Sunday,  preached  four  times  to  the  people. 
There  was  hardly  a city  or  town  in  all 
France  in  which  a Franciscan  theologian 
from  Paris  did  not  preach  in  Advent  or 
Lent  There  was  hardly  one  convent  of 
the  order  that  did  not  furnish  six,  ten,  or 
twelve  devout  preachers  ;*  the  force  of 
which  distinction  may  be  conjectured  from 
what  St.  Thomas  says,  that  “it  happens 
frequently  that  they  who  approach  with 
hardened  hearts,  by  means  of  the  word  of 
preaching,  are  kindled  to  the  divine  love.”f 

The  churches  of  the  monasteries  pos- 
sessed also  a deep  historical  interest  from 
the  innumerable  memorials  which  they 
contained,  of  pious  gratitude  and  domestic 
affection  commemorative  of  the  dead  who 
reposed  beneath  them ; for  they  were 
generally  full  of  sepulchres,  many  of  them 
in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  Here 
lay  emperors,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and 
heroes,  who  had  so  often  reposed  a while 
in  abbeys  from  the  cares  of  their  respective 
stations,  or  in  their  later  years  had  sought 
in  their  peaceful  solitude  that  calm  for 
which  they  vainly  sighed  throughout  a 
troubled  existence.  The  historian  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  events  of  their 
lives : the  monk  recalls  their  memory  in  a 
manner  perhaps  still  more  forcible,  by 
leading  us  to  their  tombs. 

The  abbeys  of  the  west,  so  many  of 
them  founded  by  the  Crusaders,  bore  record 
in  marble  of  the  perils  and  escapes  of  their 
benefactors  amidst  those  great  events. 
Thus  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Breiiil- 
Benoit,  on  the  river  Eure,  founded  in 
1137,  was  a chapel  erected  in  pursuance 
of  a vow  made  by  William  de  Marcilly.  son 
of  the  first  founder,  to  testify  his  pious 
gratitude  for  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  return 
to  his  parents  and  country.  But  what, 
above  all,  arrested  the  attention  of  those 
who  visited  monasteries  with  a view  to 
interest  of  this  kind,  was  the  sepulchral 
lore  in  which  they  were  so  singularly  rich ; 
for  in  consequence  of  many  considerations, 
the  desire  to  be  interred  within  them  was 
throughout  the  middle  ages  almost  uni- 
versal. 

Louis-le-groe  used  often  to  explain  his 
motive  for  wishing  to  be  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  8t  Denis,  amidst  the  saints. 
“It  was,”  he  said,  “in  order  that  by  the 
prayers  of  the  pilgrims  and  others  passing, 
he  might  obtain  pardon  of  his  sms.”! 

• Wadding,  An.  Minor,  an.  1234. 
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Even  when  humility  shrunk  from  burial 
with  the  martyrs,  men  still  clung  to  the  hope 
of  being  associated  in  the  grave  with  the 
monastic  dead.  Orderic  Vitalis  says,  that 
in  the  year  1108,  Philip,  king  of  France, 
fell  sick,  and  seeing  that  his  end  was  near, 
he  convoked  the  grandees  of  the  state  and 
his  friends, and  spoke  as  follows : “I  know 
that  the  sepulture  of  the  French  kings  is 
I at  St  Denis  : but  as  I feel  that  I am  a 
great  sinner,  I do  not  dare  to  have  my 
burial  near  the  body  of  so  great  a martyr. 
I revere  St.  Benedict,  that  tender  father 
of  monks,  and  I desire  to  be  buried  in  his 
church  on  the  Loire.”  According  to  his 
J desire  he  was,  therefore,  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Benoit  de  Fleuri,  between 
the  choir  and  the  altar.*  We  find  in- 
[ stances  of  restitution  being  made  to  monks, 
with  a view  to  gaining  burial  in  their 
I church. 

' Frederic  d’Etampes,  son  of  Gaudric  and 
Isembard,  sumamed  Payen,  made  a solemn 
j restitution  of  ecclesiastical  goods  to  the 
monastery  of  Longpont.  Frederic  came 
there  and  deposed  the  act  upon  the  altar. 
The  monks  proceeded  to  associate  him  in 
the  prayers  of  the  community,  in  giving 
him  the  book  of  the  Gospels  to  touch,  and 
they  promised  to  bury  him  in  their  church. 
After  which,  he  gave  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
each  of  the  monks. f When  they  could 
not  have  actually  sepulture  with  the  monks, 
still  men  sought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers.  Thus,  the  archbishop  of 
Tours  approaching  his  last  hour,  caused 
letters  to  be  written  to  Pope  Innocent  III. 
which  after  his  decease  were  delivered 
under  his  seal  to  that  pontiff  by  Magister 
Peter  de  Vico,  in  which  he  humbly  be- 
sought him  to  charge,  by  letters,  the  prior 
and  monks  of  Grandemont,  to  pray  to  God 
for  his  soul.J 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  general 
solicitude.  From  the  peace  of  the  living 
to  the  peace  of  the  dead,  the  transition  of 
thought  was  natural.  The  monks  who 
provided  for  the  former,  had  leisure  to 
study  what  was  conducive  to  the  latter ; 
they  had  time  to  think  of  those  who  were 
departed  to  the  other  world,  and  hence 
with  fervent  and  fraternal  love  they  sought 
to  secure  for  every  man  a tranquil  grave 
«id  an  eternal  rest.  They  were  ingenious 
® exercising  charity  to  the  dead.  In  the 
^bey  of  Einsiedelin,  there  was  an  anni- 


•  Lib.  xi. 
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versary  office  for  the  souls  of  the  poor 
strange  pilgrims  who  had  died  there.  “ Let 
not  the  brethren  slumber,”  says  Caesar  of 
Heisterbach,  “when  they  chant  for  the 
dead  ; because  as  knights  are  gathered 
together  to  a tournament,  so  flock  souls  to 
the  office  of  the  dead.”*  Men  observed 
with  what  fidelity  and  reverence  monks  of 
all  orders  sung  the  requiem  of  those  whose 
souls  were  commended  to  their  prayers. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  world  could  not 
be  heedless  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  a 
monastery,  that  of  Cluny,  under  Odilo,  in 
998,  that  the  feast  of  All  Souls,  that  most 
affecting,  most  tender  commemoration,  was 
first  celebrated,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  regularly  instituted  for  the  whole 
church  by  Pope  Silvester  the  second.  It 
was  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  dead 
were  most  studied  and  attended  to  in  these 
communities.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  men  should  desire  to  come  in 
personally  for  a share  of  the  benefit? 
Those  who  best  knew  what  passed  in 
monasteries,  from  being  themselves  their 
inmates,  may  be  proposed  as  taking  the 
lead  in  manifestations  of  this  desire.  Thus 
the  holy  founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
in  the  forest  of  Fontevraud  being  on  his 
travels,  and  perceiving  himself  about  to 
die,  had  no  other  fear  but  that  of  not  being 
interred  in  his  beloved  house.  “ O Fon- 
tevraud, Fontevraud,”  he  cried,  “I  wished 
so  much  to  rest  with  you  !”  Sending  for 
the  bishop  of  the  city,  he  said  to  him, 

“ Father,  know  that  I do  not  wish  to  be 
buried  at  Bethlehem,  where  God  deigned 
to  be  born  of  a virgin,  nor  at  Jerusalem 
near  the  holy  sepulchre,  nor  at  Rome 
among  the  martys ; it  is  at  Fontevraud, 
no  where  but  at  Fontevraud  that  I wish  to 
repose.”  There  accordingly  Dom  Martene 
found  his  tomb  at  the  side  of  the  altar. 
Those  who  in  life  had  given  the  strongest 
proof  of  attachment  to  the  monks  by  found- 
ing abbeys,  may  be  cited  as  following  them 
nearest  in  regard  to  this  solicitude.  “ King 
Henry,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “died  at  the 
castle  of  Lyons,  in  Normandy ; but  at  his 
desire,  his  body  after  the  delay  of  a month, 
in  consequence  of  unfavourable  winds, 
during  which  time  it  lay  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  was  at  length  placed 
on  board  a ship  by  the  monks,  who  were 
charged  with  the  office,  and  transported 
to  England,  where  it  was  buried  with  great 
honours  in  the  abbey  of 
the  zeal  evinced  by  survivi|jj^^^^^^K| 
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fulfil  such  desires,  even  when  they  were 
only  presumed,  many  instances  occur. 
Thus,  in  1146,  the  marchioness  of  Lucard, 
taking  offence  at  having  been  refused  some 
favour  by  the  abbot  of  Mount  Sereno,  and 
a few  days  after  dying  at  Gerbestad,  was 
buried  there  by  advice  of  Hojer,  count  of 
Mansfeld.  At  that  time  the  Marquis 
Conrad  returned  from  beyond  the  sea,  and 
on  arriving  in  Bavaria  learned  the  sad 
event  of  his  wife’s  death.  Hearing  that 
she  had  not  been  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Mount  Sereno,  by  advice  of  Hojer,  he  be- 
come very  angry,  and  declared  that  he 
would  compel  him  to  dig  her  up  with  his 
own  hands.  Hojer  hearing  of  his  anger, 
and  wishing  to  regain  his  favour,  went  by 
night  and  persuaded  the  guardians  to  dis- 
inter her ; it  being  six  months  after  she 
had  been  buried.  This  being  done,  he 
conveyed  the  body  to  Wittin,  where  he 
met  the  marquis.  Thence  it  was  borne 
to  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sereno,  and 
honourably  buried  the  same  day ; the 
marquis  making  donations  to  endow  three 
altars  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  to  each  of 
which  six  manses  were  appropriated.* 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  monas- 
teries were  often  the  only  asylums  for  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men  on  whom 
the  world  frowned.  Hence  we  find  such 
persons  in  their  last  sickness,  eager  to 
reach  them  before  they  died,  like  Wolsey 
pursuing  his  journey  to  Leicester,  and 
greeting  the  abbot  and  his  convent  there 
with  these  words : “ O father  abbot,  an  old 
man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  is 
come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you  ; 
give  him  a little  earth  for  charity.”  In 
the  Saxon  chronicle  the  account  of  the 
imprisonment  and  blinding  of  .the  innocent 
Etheling  Alfred,  son  of  King  Ethelred, 
who  was  afterwards  led  to  the  monastery 
of  Ely,  concludes  with  these  lines  : 

“ Then  to  the  monks  they  brought 
Their  captive ; where  he  sought 
A refuge  from  his  foes 
Till  life’s  sad  evening  close. 

His  body  ordered  then 
These  good  and  holy  men, 

According  to  his  worth. 

Low  in  the  sacred  earth. 

To  the  steeple  full-nigh. 

In  the  south  aisle  to  lie 
Qf  the  transept  west ; 

His  soul  with  Christ  doth  rest’* 

There  was,  in  fact,  a spirit  of  generous 

• Chronic.  Montis  Serpni  ap.  Menckenii  Script. 
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independence  in  the  religious  orders,  which 
prompted  them  to  disregard  all  base  fear 
in  granting  burial  to  the  dead,  when  by 
that  act  they  might  incur  the  resentment 
of  the  powerful.  Hence,  the  abbeys  abound 
with  tombs  of  unhappy  men,  unjustly 
doomed.  How  many  gentle,  and  brave, 
and  generous,  over  whose  dark  fate  no  lorn 
bard  breathed  one  melodious  sigh,  whose 
honour  is  avenged  by  monks  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  their  sepulchre ! Ratherius  prsesul, 
sed  ter  Ratherius  exul,  is  the  sentence  on 
the  tomb  of  that  great  bishop  of  Verona, 
who  after  being  successively  expelled  from 
the  sees  of  Verona  and  Liege,  died  in  the 
convent  of  Lobes,  where  he  had  originally 
been  a monk,  and  where  his  tomb  was 
erected  with  only  this  epitaph.*  In  the 
Cistercian  house  of  the  Complutensi&n 
academy,  at  Alcala,  is  the  tomb  of  William 
Walsh,  a Benedictine  monk  and  bishop, 
on  which,  it  is  stated,  that  after  suffering 
an  imprisonment  of  thirteen  years  for  the 
Catholic  faith,  he  died  there  an  exile.f  In 
1134,  Robert  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  died 
at  Cardiff,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
imprisonment,  after  having  been  taken  at 
Tinchebrai.  Orderic  Vitalis  only  adds, 
“ he  reposes  buried  in  the  convent  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester.”; 
Count  Waldeve,  accused  of  treason  against 
William,  was  kept  in  prison  at  Winchester. 
“During  a year,”  says  Orderic,  “he  did 
penance  there  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life, 
and  never  failed  every  day  to  sing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  of  David,  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  childhood.”  He 
surpassed  most  men  in  generosity  as  well 
as  in  courage.  Devout  adorer  of  God,  he 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  monks,  and 
cherished  tenderly  the  church  and  the 
poor.  For  these  reasons  he  was  beloved 
by  all  who  fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  and 
his  deliverance  was  ardently  desired.  In- 
gulphus  says,  that  the  Count’s  confessor, 
the  venerable  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  de- 
clared that  he  was  innocent  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  that  his  death  would  be  that  of  a 
martyr ; but  that  his  impious  wife  contri- 
buted to  his  death,  and  also,  that  the 
Normans  longed  for  his  lordships  of  North- 
ampton and  Huntingdon ; so,  in  fine,  his 
enemies  prevailed,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  and  executed  before  the  citizens 
of  Winchester  had  risen  from  their  beds. 
His  body  was  cast  into  a trench,  and  no 
one  dared  to  touch  it.  But  after  fifteen 
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days  it  was  taken  up,  still  quite  fresh,  by 
Visketel,  abbot  of  Croyland,  washed,  and 
carried  with  general  mourning  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Croyland,  where  it  was  buried. 
Ingulphus  says,  that  the  abbot  continuing 
to  extol  him  in  his  sermons,  the  Normans 
became  enraged  and  summoned  him  to  a 
council  at  London,  where  he  was  deposed, 
condemned  to  prison,  and  sent  to  Glaston- 
bury, to  be  far  from  all  that  knew  him. 

« It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Ingulphus, 
who  after  studying  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford,  and  making  a pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, had  been  prior  at  Fontanelle,  in 
Normandy,  was  elected  abbot  of  Croyland. 
Under  him  in  the  next  reign,  the  monks 
gnenng  that  the  tomb  of  their  benefactor, 
Count  Waldeve,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  the  reign,  resolved,  by  advice  of 
Ingulphus,  to  translate  his  remains  into  the 
church.  When  the  day  came,  a crowd  of 
faithful  people  assembled,  and  the  monks 
proceeded  with  lights  and  all  reverence,  ex- 

Kg  to  find  only  his  bones  and  ashes ; 

was  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  sleep  : 
bat  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  they  found 
his  body  as  whole  as  the  day  he  was  buried. 
The  head  was  joined  to  the  body,  and  only 
a thin  red  mark  like  a thread  was  round  the 
neck.  The  Abbot  Ingulphus  knelt  down 
and  kissed  him  on  the  face.  .The  body 
was  then  solemnly  borne  into  the  church, 
and  placed  in  a tomb  by  the  side  of  St. 
Guthlac,  on  which,  the  monks  placed  the 
following  inscription:  “This  stone  covers 
the  intrepid  son  of  Siward  the  Dane,  the 
excellent  Earl  Waldeve.  He  lived  with 
honour,  feared  for  his  prowess.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  corruptible  riches  and  honours,  he 
loved  Christ  and  endeavoured  to  please 
him.  He  served  the  church,  loved  with 
respect  the  clergy,  and  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner the  monks  of  Croyland,  who  were  faith- 
ful to  his  memory.  Finally,  struck  by  the 
sword  of  Norman  judges,  his  limbs  were 
confided  to  the  earth  on  the  last  day  of 
May.  The  marshes  of  Croyland  rejoiced 
to  possess  the  tomb  of  a nobleman,  who,  j 
m long  as  he  lived,  loved  this  place  with  a 
great  respect.  May  the  Almighty  grant 
to  his  soul  eternal  rest  in  the  citadel  of 
beaten.”* 

Soon  after  his  election,  Ingulphus  had 
ridden  to  London,  and  made  such  interest 
with  great  men,  that  he  procured  the 
dehterance  of  his  predecessor,  Visketel ; 
and  he  accordingly  sent  an  escort  to  con- 
duct him  from  Glastonbury  to.  Croyland, 

Digit 


and,  says  Ingulphus,  “with  all  favour  and 
filial  love  beholding  his  worthy  and  vene- 
rable person,  so  excellent  with  the  most 
holy  piety,  I replaced  him  in  his  ancient 
stall  in  the  choir,  and  while  he  lived  I 
only  regarded  myself  as  the  procurator  of 
the  monastery.  From  him  I learnt  much 
concerning  England.  The  venerable  man 
died  on  the  feast  of  St  Jerome,  in  1086.” 
In  the  great  abbey  of  the  Celestins,  at 
Marcoucies,  was  another  memorable  in- 
stance; for  here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  with  his  feet  towards  the  altar,  lies 
a sculptured  figure  of  the  founder,  John 
de  Montaigu,  who  is  buried  under  it ; and 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  proves  the 
pious  fidelity  of  the  monks  to  his  memory; 
for  it  ends  thus,  “lequel  en  haine  des 
bons  et  I6yaux  services  par  lui  faits  au 
Roy  et  au  Royaume  fut  par  les  rebelles 
ennemis  du  Roy  injustement  mis  a mort  a 
Paris ;”  and  on  another  place  were  these 
verses — 

“ Pour  ce  qu’en  p&ix  tenois  le  sang  de  France ; 
Et  soulageois  le  peuple  de  grevance, 

Je  souffris  mort  contre  droit  et  justice 
Et  sans  raison : Dieu  si  m'en  soit  propice." 

By  his  side  was  buried  Gerard  de  Mon- 
taigu, bishop  of  Paris,  brother  of  the 
founder.  It  was  the  sight  of  this  tomb, 
and  the  noble  reply  of  the  monk  who 
showed  it,  that  made  Francis  I.  declare 
that  “ he  would  never  sentence  any  man 
to  death  by  commissioners.”* 

In  Spanish  histories  we  read,  indeed, 
that  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of  Alvarus 
de  Luna,  at  Toledo,  was  destroyed  by  the 
infante  Henry  Peter ; but,  in  general,  this 
charity  of  the  monks  furnished  an  occasion 
of  which  princes  availed  themselves,  to 
evince  magnanimity,  as  when  King  John 
of  Castille  restored  the  sepulchre  of  that 
disgraced  minister,  and  rejected  with  in- 
dignation the  advice  of  his  courtiers,  when 
they  complained  that  a man  beheaded  by 
his  order  should  have  a tomb  among 
kings.f 

Men  who  had  owed  deliverance  from 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  to  the  inter- 
cession of  these  men  of  peace,  would  natu- 
rally desire  that  their  bones  might  rest 
near  them,  where  the  same  prayers  which 
had  moved  cruel  men  would  be  offered  in 
their  behalf  to  the  God  of  mercy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  tombs  of  such  men  are  often 
found  in  the  monastic  churches.  Thus, 

* Lebeuf,  Hist  du  Diocfce  de  Paris,  ix.  276. 

+ Rod.  Santii  Hist.  Hinn.  nt  ir.  c.  33. 
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in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Mawrbach, 
we  find  the  sepulchre  of  Frederic  III.  of 
Austria,  who,  in  1322,  after  the  battle'of 
Emphingen,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by 
the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  first  in  the  castle  of  Domberg, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Trawsennicht, 
where  he  remained  in  misery  until  in 
1325,  when,  after  fruitless  attempts  by  the 
pope  and  many  great  personages  to  obtain 
his  release,  he  was  delivered  by  means  of 
the  prior  of  this  monastery,  in  which  he 
now  lies  buried.  One  ancient  chronicle 
remarks,  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  with 
great  equanimity,  and  preferred  suffering 
that  cruel  imprisonment  to  gaining  his 
liberty  by  unlawful  means ; adding  this 
curious  tale,  that  when  some  one  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge  sent  by  necro- 
mancy an  evil  demon  into  the  prison,  by 
whom  Frederic  might  have  been  delivered, 
the  pious  hero  refused,  and  ordered  the 
monster  to  depart,  and  guarded  his  fore- 
head and  breast  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
However,  at  length  Gotfried,  prior  of 
Mawrbach,  true  to  the  etymology  of  his 
name,  a peace-maker,  went  in  the  spirit 
of  fortitude  to  Lewis,  and  said,  “ 0 prince, 
why  do  you  not  pardon  your  relative  and 
friend  ? why  attend  to  the  counsels  of  the 
vain,  who  endeavour  to  subvert  the  clemency 
of  princes  ? Do  you  not  perceive  that  you 
will  gain  more  honour  by  dispelling  your 
indignation  than  by  cherishing  it  ?"  Lewis 
was  moved  at  the  words  of  the  monk.  He 
ordered  Frederic  to  be  led  into  his  pre- 
sence, where  the  prior  celebrated  mass 
and  gave  them  both  the  sacred  communion 
from  one  Host.  Frederic  and  Lewis  then 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
became  ever  afterwards  as  closely  united 
as  J onathan  and  David . Frederic  returned 
to  Austria  as  he  came  out  from  prison 
without  having  shaved  his  beard,  so  that 
he  could  be  scarcely  recognised  by  any 
one.  His  return  was  heard  of  with  im- 
mense joy  by  all  the  people.  Thenceforth 
he  attempted  nothing  against  Lewis,  but 
lived  quietly,  and  went  no  more  to  battle  ; 
but  as  Horace  says,  “post  Punica  bella 
quietus.”  Finally,  in  1329,  he  found  this 
quiet  grave  with  the  men  who  had  de- 
livered him.* 

That  the  monastic  charity,  in  regard  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  was  extended  also 
to  those  who  died  in  a state  of  utter  desti- 
tution, appears  from  a statute  of  the  Capu- 

•  Anon.  Lesbiensis  Chron.  Lib*  v.  ap.  Pex. 
Script.  Rer.  Aust.  i. 


chins  in  their  first  general  congregation, 
held  in  1529.  “We  decree,”  say  those 
fathers,  “ that  no  dead  bodies,  besides  those 
of  our  brethren  departed,  should  be  admit- 
ted into  our  churches,  unless  perchance  of 
some  poor  persons  to  whom  burial  had 
been  refused  by  the  parish  priest*  on^ac- 
count  of  poverty.  If  such  bodies  should 
be  brought  to  our  convents  and  to  our 
deserts,  they  must  be  received  and  buried ; 
for  it  is  a work  of  piety.  Let  nothing  be 
received  for  their  sepulture  ; but  for  cha- 
rity let  us  pray  to  God  for  their  souls,  "f 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  affecting  instances 
of  this  solicitude  occurs  in  the  history  of 
St.  Hughes,  who  brought  with  him,  fh>m 
the  Carthusian  cloisters  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, all  the  monastic  tenderness.  To  the 
burial  of  the  dead  he  continued  so  devoted 
throughout  his  life,  that  the  historian  of 
his  order  attributes  the  singular  magni- 
ficence of  his  own  funeral — at  which  as- 
sisted two  kings,  three  archbishops,  fourteen 
bishops,  more  than  one  hundred  abbots, 
and  a crowd  of  counts,  barons,  and  knights, 
English,  Norman,  Franc,  Burgundian, 
Irish,  and  Scotch, — to  the  especial  ordi- 
nance of  the  providence  of  God,  as  indi- 
cating how  much  his  piety  towards  the 
dead  had  pleased  heaven. J It  is  related 
of  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  being  at 
Rouen,  and  invited  to  dinner*  by  Richard, 
king  of  England,  he  refused  to  go  to  the 
palace  until  he  had  assisted  to  bury  the 
dead  ; and  to  the  courtiers  who  urged  him 
to  hasten,  replied,  “Let  the  king  sup  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ; for  it  is  better  that 
he  should  sup  without  us,  than  that  we 
should  neglect  humility  according  to  the 
command  of  the  eternal  King.*^  Such 
were  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the  ; 
school  of  St.  Bruno. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  churches 
of  the  monks  contained  the  sepulchres,  or  j 
at  least,  the  bones,  of  those  who  had  drunk  j 
to  the  dregs  that  cup  of  manifold  adversity 
which  is  administered  for  wise  and  bene-  | 
ficent  purposes  to  many  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  But  now  abandoning  this 
particular  view,  let  us  take  notice  of  the  ! 
tombs,  which  evince  the  desire  of  the  great  1 
in  general  to  obtain  burial  in  monastic  | 
ground.  The  number  of  these  in  the  an 
cient  Benedictine  abbeys  of  Europe  might  1 
be  styled  infinite ; and  after  the  thirteenth  ' 

• A case  however  which  subjected  him  to  ec- 
clesiastical censures. 

f Annales  Capucinorum,  ad  an.  1529. 

j Dorlandi  Chronicon  Cartus.  Lib.  iii.  13. 

I Id.  Lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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century,  the  Mendicant  orders  took  full 
part  in  the  same  ministry.  The  crowd  of 
magnificent  sepulchres  in  the  convents  of 
the  Franciscans  show,  indeed,  with  what 
peculiar  love  that  order  was  regarded  by  the 
devout  nobility.  “From  the  first  coming 
of  these  and  the  Dominicans  to  Venice,” 
Dandolo  says,  “that  we  find  the  dukes 
generally  choosing  to  be  buried  either  be- 
fore their  doors  or  in  their  churches.”* 
What  a multitude  of  great  princes  and 
nobles  were  entombed  in  the  convent  of 
the  Minors,  at  Vienna  !f  and  in  the  houses 
of  that  order  in  France  how  many  sepul- 
chres of  heroes  ! many  of  whom,  like  Count 
Elzear  de  Sabran,  in  the  convent  at  Paris, 
had  been  buried  even  wearing  the  habit. 
It  was  in  the  Franciscan  convents,  in 
Ireland,  of  Athlone  and  Kildare,  that  were 
found  the  tombs  of  the  Dillons  and  of  the 
lords  of  Offaly. J Everywhere  the  same 
desire  was  manifested,  insomuch  that  some 
prelates  and  secular  clerks  even  denied 
the  last  sacraments  to  those  who  chose 
their  sepulchre  in  the  convents  of  the 
Franciscans ; and  Pope  Alexander  IV.  was 
obliged  to  write  against  such  injustice,  to 
declare  that  these  holy  friars  might  con- 
tinue to  provide  those  who  turned  to  them 
in  death  with  quiet  graves.§ 

While  proceeding  now  to  view  the  tombs, 
we  may  remark  what  an  additional  in- 
terest must  have  attended  such  inspec- 
tions, from  the  circumstance  of  having  for 
guide  a monk  who  was  often  a learned 
historian  and  a saint.  The  office  of  escort- 
ing strangers  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  was,  at  one  time 
discharged  by  Mabillon.  What  must  it 
' have  been  to  hear  the  comments  of  such  a 
I * guide  standing  over  the  grave  of  St. 

1 Louis!  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 
' aronnd  us  as  we  walk  on,  or  to  descend, 
holding  these  lighted  tapers,  to  the  crypts 
! 1 where  so  many  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble, 
i to  find  an  interest  in  monasteries,  which, 
j if  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  allege  in 
j their  favour,  ought  to  have  secured  their 
i preservation  to  the  end  of  time.  Are  we 
m the  abbey  church  of  Cluny  ? how  many 
j:  ^ulchres  of  saints  and  illustrious  per- 
| ^nages  on  all  sides ! Are  we  in  that  of 
St  Yaast,  in  Arras?  we  have  around  us 
the  noblest  tombs  in  all  the  low  countries. 

♦ And.  Danduli  Chronic,  passim,  ap.  Murat 
It  Script  xu. 

♦ Necrolog.R.R.  P.  P.  Minoram,  Conv.  Vienn. 
*p.  Pei.  8cnpt.  Rer.  Aust  ii. 

♦ Wadding,  Ann.  Min.  iiL  vi. 

\ Id.  ir.  ad  an  1260. 


Dom  Martene,  on  visiting  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  at  Auxerre,  observes,  “ This 
place  is  perhaps  the  most  venerable  in  the 
whole  kingdom ; and,  after  the  catacombs 
of  Rome,  I do  not  know  if  one  can  find 
any  more  holy.  More  than  sixty  canonized 
saints  repose  here.”*  “The  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  without  the  walls  and  near  the 
port,”  says  Dom  Martene,  “is  the  most 
venerable  place  of  Marseilles ; all  the  land 
about  it  used  to  be  called  paradise,  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  monks  who  inhabited 
it.  Cassien  was  its  founder;  his  sepul- 
chre of  marble  is  there,  as  also  that  of 
Pope  Urban  V.,  who  had  been  abbot  of 
this  house.”  The  subterraneous  church 
again  of  the  Minims  at  Arles,  which  was 
formerly  a priory  dependent  on  Lerins, 
inspires,  he  says,  a respect  which  cannot 
be  expressed.  Here  one  sees  seven  marble 
tombs  ; amongst  others,  that  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Arles.  Around  the  church  are  an  in- 
finity of  marble  sepulchres.  Dom  Martene 
thinks,  “that  the  tombs  around  the  little 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  thought  to  have 
been  built  by  Charlemagne,  which  stands 
near  the  monastery  of  Montmajour,  to  the 
south  of  Arles,  were  not  those  of  the 
soldiers  of  that  king  slain  by  the  Sarassins, 
but  that  the  place  was  the  ancient  cemetery 
of  the  monks,  who  had  a chapel  in  the 
midst  according  to  the  old  custom. ”t  But 
some  ancient  authors  are  very  positive  on 
this  point.  They  say  that  great  was  the 
desire  of  many  to  be  buried  in  this  field 
of  Eligius,  from  the  idea  that  no  diabolic 
delusions,  like  those  read  of  in  the  gospels 
as  dwelling  near  tombs,  were  suffered  to 
linger  round  the  dead  bodies  that  rested 
in  it.  All  that  in  Gaul,  or  round  the 
Pyrenaean  mountains,  or  the  Apennines, 
fell  in  battle  with  the  pagans,  wished, 
they  tell  us,  to  have  their  burial  there,  and 
were  borne  thither,  some  on  chariots, 
others  on  horses,  others  in  boats  that  de- 
scended the  Rhone,  whose  waters,  to  pre- 
vent their  passing  beyond  it,  would  whirl 
them  round  in  ceaseless  circles  if  there 
was  an  attempt  at  further  progress.!  In 
this  inspection  of  the  tombs  of  the  monas- 
tery, those  of  the  religious  naturally  should 
have  precedence.  Let  us  observe  a few 
of  the  most  curious  and  venerable  as  we 
pass.  But  ere  we  take  a step  in  advance, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  solemn  im- 
pression which  comes  over  the  mind  on 
approaching  them. 

• Voyage  LiE^.byl 

t Rfirv.  Tilh.  Otiii  Imnorialin  1 
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Luther,  arriving  on  the  eve  of  Palm 
Sunday  at  Erfurth,  descended  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustins,  where,  a few  years 
before,  he  had  taken  the  habit.  It  was 
nightfall;  a little  wooden  cross  over  the 
tomb  of  a brother  whom  he  had  known,  aud 
who  had  lately  departed  sweetly  to  the 
Lord,  struck  his  attention  and  troubled  his 
soul.  He  was  himself  no  longer  the  poor 
friar  travelling  on  foot  and  begging  his 
bread.  His  power  equalled  that  of  Charles 
V.,  and  all  men  had  their  eyes  on  him. 
That  morning,  on  his  march,  he  had  sung 
the  famous  war  hymn  which  Heyne  compares 
to  the  Marseillaise ; and  the  emperor  was 
about  to  resist  him,  as  he  said  in  his  im- 
perial rescript,  “ though  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  blood,  of  his  dignity,  and  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  empire/*  The  triumphant  inno- 
vator was  recalled  to  himself  for  an  instant 
by  seeing  the  tomb  of  a faithful  brother. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  Doctor  Jonas:  “See, 

there  he  rests ; and  I :*’  he  could  not 

finish.  After  a little  while  he  returned  to 
it,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone,  where  he  j 
remained  more  than  an  hour,  and  till  Ams- 
dorf  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  the 
convent-bell  had  tolled  the  hour  for  sleep.* 
Well  might  the  heart,  in  which  such  tem- 
pests were  still  gathering,  have  wept  at  the 
image  of  that  quiet  grave.  Let  us  now 
approach  and  mark  each  singly. 

In  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  Dom  Marten e 
saw  the  tombs  of  St  Bernard,  of  St.  Malachy, 
and  of  some  holy  martyrs,  which  were  behind 
the  great  altar.  In  a crypt  near  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  abbots  were  ranged  the  bones  of 
the  monks  who  were  contemporary  with  St 
Bernard,  and  who  are  revered  as  saints.  In 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Prds,  the 
names  of  many  monks  of  happy  memory 
were  handed  down  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
though  all  trace  of  their  actions  had  been 
lost  But  here  we  need  not  pause.  These 
graves  are  all  too  old  now  to  remember  the 
sorrow  which  consigned  its  charge  to  each. 
Some  tombs  of  monks  convey  lessons  of 
humility,  as  in  the  epitaph  of  St  Bruno— 

“ Doctor  er&m,  preco  Christi,  vir  notus  in  orbe ; 

Desuper  illud  erat,  gratia,  non  meritum/’t 

Others  attest  in  a remarkable  manner  the 
virtues  of  their  tenants.  Such  was  that  of 
John  Walleis,  an  English  Franciscan,  com- 
monly called  Arbor  vit®,  on  account  of  the 
fruits  of  erudition  for  spiritual  nourishment 
which  he  produced.  He  died  at  Paris, 

• Aiidin,  Vie  de  Lather. 

+ Pet  Sutorus  de  Vita  Carthus.  L 3. 5. 


smiling,  with  the  words,  “lam  going  to  my 
country.**  And  on  his  sepulchre,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Minors,  there  was  a tree 
sculptured  in  allusion  to  his  name.*  Such 
also  was  that  of  John  Ballin,  the  historian, 
and  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Clairmarais,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  cloister  near  the  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; for  his  epitaph  con- 
sisted of  a picture  of  the  flagellation  of 
Christ,  having  on  the  right  our  lady  of 
sorrows,  and  on  the  left  his  own  portrait, 
with  that  of  his  patron  St.  John.f  Orderic 
Vital  is  seems  to  think  that  the  very  carved 
images  on  some  tombs  bespeak  the  sanctity 
of  those  they  represent ; for,  speaking  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Ceneri,  in  which  140  monks 
had  cultivated  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  but 
which,  having  been  ravaged  by  Hastings, 
became  a retreat  for  a tribe  of  murderous 
robbers,  who  took  possession  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  had  stood:  he  says,  “the  stone 
tombs  placed  in  and  about  the  church  evi- 
dently attest,  to  those  who  visit  them,  what 
respect  is  due  to  the  monks  who  there 
repose.”  J On  the  tomb  of  St.  Bonaventora. 
in  the  convent  of  the  Minors,  at  Lyons,  were 
these  verses — 

“ 111©  hominum  plausu  nequidquam  excitus  inaai ; 
Sed  cura  majore  actus,  melioraque  Tenons 
Pectore  consilia,  ins&ni  preconis  rulgi 
Despicit,  et  varios  oltro  aversatur  honores.** 

On  the  death  of  this  great  doctor,  which 
filled  the  whole  church  with  grief,  the  pope 
by  letters  recommended  all  prelates  and 
priests  throughout  the  world  that  each  sboold 
sing  a mass  for  his  soul.  The  whole  city 
of  Lyons,  where  he  died,  attending  the 
council,  assisted  at  his  obsequies  with  tears. 
The  Calvanists,  on  arriving  here,  threw  his 
body  into  the  Arar ; but  the  head  and  othef 
detached  parts  were  preserved  from  falling 
into  their  hands.  § On  some  of  these  sepul- 
chres we  may  read  the  whole  history  of  a 
cloistral  life,  as  in  the  epitaph  of  John 
d'Authon,  composed  by  John  Bouchet : — 

“ Dix  ans  av&nt  que  monnit  ce  bon  pare. 

Austere  vie  il  tint  en  mon&stere, 

En  mesprisant  par  merveilleux  desdaing 
Les  gens  dn  monde  et  tout  honneur  moodain/* 

He  slept  on  no  soft  couch : — 

“ Tousjours  estoit  le  premier  k matinee. 
Combien  qu’il  fust  noble  des  deux  consies, 

II  ne  vouloit  ne  chasee,  ne  venerie, 

En  solitude  il  vivoit  tout  seulet, 

De  conscicswe  estoit  fort  timecenae.” 


• Wadding,  An.  Min.  iv. 
t Piers.  Hist  das  Abb.  de  Watten  et  de  Claina. 
1 Lib.  viii.  $ Wadding,  ir.  an.  1274. 
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He  departed,  repeating  many  due  verses : — 

u Le  corps  duqel  repose  sous  la  lame  : 

Priex  a Oieu  que  pardon  face  4 1’ame.*** 

Veiy  striking  were  the  tombs  and  epitaphs 
of  the  great  convertites  in  abbeys.  Mark, 
for  instance,  this  inscription  in  the  cloister 
ofCluny:  “Hie  requiescit  vir  celebrandae 
memoriae,  magn usque  seculi  contemptor, 
Hngo,olim  Dux  Burgundiae,  postea  sacerdos 
etmonachus  hujus  sanctae  ecclesiae  Cluni- 
icensis.  Anirna  ejus  requiescat  in  pace! 
Amen.”t  Deeply  interesting  were  also 
those  of  Palmers,  such  as  that  of  Antonio, 
surnamed  Peregrinus ; of  the  noble  family 
of  Manzonia,  of  Padua,  who  at  length,  after 
liring  unknown  for  some  time  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Mary  de  Porcilia,  in  Padua, 
pissed  thence  to  Christ,  in  1261,  who  is 
commemorated  on  his  sepulchre  in  that 
abbey  as  one  “qui  omnia  loca  sancta  visi- 
tiriu  The  magnificent  tomb  over  the 
bomble  Louis  de  Blois,  on  which  he  was 
styled  “the  ornament  and  miracle  of  his 
^/’—and  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Remy,  in 
he  abbey  which  bears  his  name,  round 
rbich  were  represented  the  twelve  peers  of 
France,  as  large  as  life,  with  their  usual 
symbols  as  in  the  coronation  of  the  French 
lings,— convey,  moreover,  a testimony  to 
he  virtue  of  the  times  themselves,  when 
sanctity  received  such  honours.  Another 
^hasof  these  sepulchres,  which  cannot  be 
fiewed  without  intense  emotion,  attests  the 
earning  and  renown  of  those  monks,  with 
jbose  writings  we  are  now  so  familiar, 
tbus  we  find  the  tomb  of  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  on  which  these  lines  were  engraved, 
» brass : — 

Monbus,  ingenio,  doctrinA  clarus  et  arte, 

Pulvereo  hie  tegeris,  docte  Hicharde,  situ, 
ww  tell  us  genuit  foelici  Scotica  partu, 

Ta  favet  in  gremio  Gallica  terra  suo. 

*Nil  tibi  Parca  ferox  nocuit,  que  stamina  parvo 
tempore  tracts,  gravi  rupit  acerba  manu. 
rionmanamque  tui  superant  monimentalaboris, 

tibi  perpetuum  sint  paritura  decus. 

nt  lento  sceleratas  mors  petit  edes, 
bicpiopero  nimis  it  sub  pia  tecta  giadu.” 

J ongelinus,  when  he  visited  Cisteaux, 
the  sepulchre  of  the  great  and  celebrated 
jtetor  Alarms,  which  was  at  the  left  side  of 
I*  Roister,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Lne  epitaph  was  as  follows : — 

brevis  hora,  brevi  tumulo  sepelivit, 
vu  duo,  qui  septem,  qui  totum  scibile  scivit, 

1 Bihlioth4que  Francaise,  tom.  xi. 
t Chrome.  Ckmiaccns. 


Labentis  ssccli  contemptis  rebus  egens  fit. 

Intus  conversus,  gregibus  commissus  alendis, 
Mille  ducenteno  nouageno  quoque  quarto 
Christo  devotus  mortal cs  exuil  artus.”* 

When  Dom  Martene  visited  that  abbey, 
where  Alanus,  he  says,  had  left,  as  a conver- 
tite,  an  immense  fame,  he  found  a French 
epitaph  on  his  tdmb,  nearly  to  the  same 
effect,  f R ound  the  sepulchre  of  Dun  Scotus, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  at  Cologne, 
the  names  of  fifteen  doctors  were  inscribed 
in  brass,  amongst  whom,  William  of  Ware 
is  designated,  as  Magister  Guillelmus  Varro, 
Praeceptor  Scoti.J  The  testimony  of  some 
monastic  tombs  may  be  cited  also  as  attest- 
ing miraculous  foresight.  Such  is  that  of 
Didacus  Badam,  a Minor  friar,  in  the  con- 
vent of  Majorica,  in  Spain,  on  which  is  a 
rude  inscription  relating  his  history : the 
year  and  day  of  his  death  being  stated, 
these  lines  follow: — 

“Die  hoc  et  mense  migr&vit  predict  us. 

Quiescat  in  pace,  sitque  benedictus.  Amen. 
Vivens  sic  sc  rib  it  de  sua  cert  us  morte  : 

Incertus  de  hora,  gaudet  mortis  mora; 

Tempus  si  addatur,  Summo  dirigente. 

Versus  mutabitur,  vivo  congaudente." 

In  another  chapel  lies  his  brother,  Garsias 
Badam,  a man  of  holy  life,  on  whose  tomb 
we  read, — 

“ Is  qui  jacet,  mortis  dum  novit  et  horam.} 

The  sepulchres  of  the  monks,  again,  are 
often  made  to  convey  solemn  lessons  to  the 
living.  Such  is  that  of  Willeram,  a monk 
of  Fulda,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century,  on  which  were  these  lines : — 

" Fuldensi  Monachus  Wilram  de  fonte  vocatus. 
Hie  licet  indignus  Pastor  eram  positus. 
Nominis  officium  corrupit  fictio  morum  ; 

Qui  sibi  nempe  malus,  cui  valet  esse  bonus? 
Correxi  libros,  neglexi  moribus  illos  : 

Justi  suppliciis  conscius  ipse  mibi ; 

Sed  quia  deliqui,  tua  Christe  flagella  cupivi, 

Te  tamen  hoc  solum  det  mibi  propicium.”|j 

Such  also  was  that  tomb  of  Ponce,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  predecessor  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
who  was  represented  upon  his  sepulchre  in 
that  abbey,  lying  with  his  feet  tied  and  his 
hand  cut  off,  to  siguify  that  he  died  excom- 
municated.^ Such  too  was  the  tomb  of 
Father  Lupus,  at  Louvain,  one  of  the  most 

0 Notit.  Abb.  Ord.  Cistezc. 
t Voyage  Lit  i.  214. 

{ Wadding,  iv.  - 

§ Ibid.  tom.  iv.  1257. 

| Schannat.  Historia  Fuldensif,  pt  i. 
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celebrated  doctors  of  that  university;  of 
which  the  epitaph,  composed  by  himself, 
was  as  follows : — 

“ H seres  peccati,  n&tura  filius  ir®, 

Hie  jaceo,  dignus  nomine  reque  Lupus. 

Indignus,  non  re,  sed  solo  nomine  doctor, 
Verbis,  non  factis  me  docuisse  fleo. 

Perdocuisse  alios,  et  non  docuisse  seipsura, 

Quid  juvat  ? O mundi  fumus,  inane,  nihil ! 

Agne  Deus,  Patris  doctrina,  redemtio  mundi, 
Nunctibi  prostratum  commiserare  reum. 

Et  latro  et  meretrix  gratis  tua  regna  subintrant. 
Gratia  peccatis  fiat,  et  ista  meis.” 

The  first  line  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  epitaph  on  the  great  Adam  o f St. 
Victor,  which  was  engraved  on  brass  upon 
his  tomb  in  that  cloister  at  Paris.  This, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  beautiful  that  could 
any  where  be  found  : it  was  as  follows : — 

“ Httres  peccati,  natura  filius  ir®, 

Exiliique  reus  nascitur  omnis  homo. 

Unde  superbit  homo  ? cujus  conceptio  culpa, 
Nasci  poena,  labor  vita,  necesse  mori. 

Van  a sal  us  hominis,  van  us  decor,  omnia  vana: 
Inter  vana  nihil  vanius  est  homine. 

Dum  magis  alludit  praesentis  gloria  vitae, 
Preterit,  immo  fugit,  non  fugit,  immo  pent. 

Post  hominem  vermis,  post  vermem  fit  cinis, 
heu,  heu  ! 

Sic  redit  ad  cinerem  gloria  nostra  simul. 

Hie  ego  qui  jaceo  miser,  et  miserabilis  Adam, 
Unam,  pro  summo  munere,  posco  precem. 

Peccavi,  fateor,  veniam  peto,  parce  fatenti : 
Parce  Pater,  fratres  parcite,  parce  Deus.” 

“ These  lines  are  a proof,”  says  Pasquier, 
“that  there  were  brave  scholars  at  St. 
Victor’s  at  that  time:  et  certes  j oppose 
ceste  pi&ce  A tous  epitaphes,  tant  anciens 
que  modernes,  et  nous  pouvons  de  cet 
eschantillon  juger  que  les  bonnes  lettres 
ettoient  lors  a bonnes  enseignes,  logees 
dans  ce  monastere.”*  Finally,  we  may 
observe  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  monks 
often  attest  the  divine  peace  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  cloister,  and  expected  in 
the  future  life.  Such  was  that  of  brother 
John  de  Pontisara,  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  “in  quo,”  as  the  epitaph 
attested,  “ sensus  erat,  bonitas,  pax,  et  mo- 
deramen ;”  and  that  of  brother  Peter  de 
Nangis,  in  the  same  monastery,  whose 
peaceful  goodness  was  also  commemorated.-)* 
On  an  ancient  tomb  in  Rheims  was  this 
inscription : — 

“ Hie  tegitur,  cujus  in  factis  gratia,  cujus 
Pax  in  corde  fuit,  cujus  in  ore  modus.” 


• Recherches  de  la  France,  Liv.  ill.  c.  29. 
f D.  Bouiliart,  Hist  de  l’Abb.  de  S.  Ger. 


The  epitaph  on  Folrad,  abbot  of  St  Denis, 
contained  these  lines : — 

“ Felix  ilia  hominum  est  mors  et  pretiosa  bon 
orum 

Gloria  quam  sequitur,  vita,  salusqae  qaies.'M 

The  words  on  the  tomb  of  Father  Domenicoj 
in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Pausi 
lypo, — “De  paradiso  ad  paradisum  transient 
1 522,” — were  perhaps  still  more  expressive 
in  their  simplicity.!  Amongst  the  tombi 
of  the  monks  we  find  also  often  those  d 
great  prelates,  who  sought  communion  will 
them  in  the  grave.  Thus  the  archbishops  d 
Rheims  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  abbey  d 
St.  Remy.  In  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  neal 
the  great  altar,  was  the  tomb  of  John  dl 
Blanchemain,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  re- 
nounced his  see,  to  retire  to  this  monastery 
In  the  north  transept  were  the  tombs  of  fivi 
holy  bishops,  who  from  the  same  place  passed 
to  heaven.  Under  the  choir  of  the  churd 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Matthias,  at  Treve?i 
was  a great  crypt,  where  Dom  Martene  sa^ 
the  tombs  of  the  first  bishops  of  Trevesj 
who  were  all  saints.  “We  counted,"  h< 
says,  “fourteen  of  them.  This  is  perhapj 
the  most  venerable  place  in  Treves."  In 
the  abbey  of  Fecamp  was  the  tomb  ol 
William,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  on  which  wert 
these  words,  inscribed  by  Hildebert:  “0d 
the  sixth  day  which  precedes  the  month  ol 
April,  his  course  ended,  his  recompense 
commenced.”  At  the  cloistral  gate  of  St, 
Maurice,  at  Angers,  is  the  tomb  and  image 
of  Ulgerius,  who,  from  a poor  scholastic, 
became  a celebrated  master,  and  finally 
bishop  of  that  see.  He  died  in  1 148.  The 
following  is  the  epitaph : 

“ Hie  jacet  Ulgerius  teneris  consuetus  ab  annis 
Lingua,  mente,  manu  fructificare  Deo. 

Hugus  opus  multis  prodesse,  monere,  docere, 

Flentem  soiari,  nudum  vestire,  superbum 

Frangere,  ne  quemquam  laedere,  recta  sequi.’” 

But,  leaving  now  the  tombs  of  the  reli- 
gious men,  let  us  cast  a hasty  glance  at  those 
of  the  ancient  kings  and  feudal  princes  who 
lie  near  them ; many  of  whom,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  were  moved  by  a true  faith, 
while  others,  no  doubt,  were  actuated  only 
by  an  unavailing  sentiment  of  remorse  and 
terror,  in  their  desire  to  have  burial  here. 
It  was  no  consoling  spectacle,  though  it 
must  have  been  deeply  interesting,  to  be- 
hold many  tombs  of  Merovingian  kings  in 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  vi. 

+ Antiq.  et  Hist  Campani®  ap.  Gr«v.  Thes. 
Antiq.  IikitXed  byCjOOS 

X Bulffius,  Hist  Univ.  Paris,  ii. 
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the  abbeys  of  St.  Gennain-des-Pr&s  and  of 
St.  Denis.  Those  tragic  figures,  so  barba- 
rous and  so  terrible,  which  pass  before  us  in 
the  pages  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, — it  was 
here  that  they  rested.  Our  proud  Norman 
kings,  too,  and  Plantagenets,  who  often  in 
their  lives  desired  so  ill  of  peace,  and  of 
these  the  hardest,  most  iron,  and  implacable, 
who  waned  against  their  own  fathers,  seemed 
softened  at  the  memory  of  the  cloister,  and 
to  recognise  their  error  when  they  chose 
their  tomb.  The  mausoleums  of  Henry  and 
Richard,  kings  of  England,  are  found,  not 
is  regal  chapels  under  martial  trophies  of 
heraldic  blazon,  but  with  that  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  in  the  spot  where  holy  virgins  only 
chant  round  them,  in  the  choir  of  their 
church  of  Fontevrault.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  find  the  tombs  of  those  heroic  and  bene- 
ficent princes  who  are  gathered  to  the  kings 
of  thought, — 

“Who  waged  contention  with  their  time’s  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away,” 

men  had  to  repair  likewise  to  the  churches 
of  the  monks ; it  was  there  that  they  found 
them:  Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  St. 
Louis,  lay  buried  in  monasteries.  Charles 
Martel,  that  great  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Almighty  God  to  defend  the  western 
Church,  lay  buried  in  a tomb  of  alabaster, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by  the  side  of  the 
high  altar.  Iona,  fouuded  on  Druidical  ruins, 
—Iona,  the  mother  of  monks,  the  oracle  of 
the  west  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries,— contained  the  sepulchres  of  seventy 
kings.  Like  Arles,  in  Gaul,  it  might  be 
styled  a “city  of  the  dead."  In  Cisteaux 
were  found  the  tombs  of  the  early  dukes  of 
Burgundy  : sixty  princes  of  that  house  are 
buried  there,  along  with  many  bishops.  In 
the  abbey  of  Longpont  there  were  interred 
thirteen  counts  of  Soissons ; but  their  tombs 
were  without  epitaphs,  excepting  those  of 
Raoul  de  Nesle,  and  of  his  wife  Ade.*  In 
the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Ratis- 
W lay  the  early  dukes  of  Austria.  Here 
the  tomb  of  its  founder,  St.  Leopold, 
fake  of  Austria  and  Styria ; and  also  that 
of  Sigismimd,  king  of  Hungary,  called  by 
*me  the  Solomon  of  Hungary.  On  a con- 
taeny  arising  between  him  and  his  brother 
inspecting  the  kingdom,  he  began  to  despise 
fie  earth ; and  so,  unknown,  came  to  this 
sbbey,  where,  for  twenty-four  years,  he 
bred  in  all  patience  and  sanctity,  as  a lay- 
brother  and  swine-herd ; but,  in  the  article 

* Hiit.  de  Soisrons,  ii.  153. 


of  death,  he  revealed  his  name  and  condition 
to  the  abbot.  On  his  account  the  abbey 
wasrichly  endowed  by  the  kings  of  Hungary. 
Here  lie  the  bodies  of  many  dukes  and 
marquises,  with  no  other  monument  but  a 
square  stone,  round  which  is  inscribed  the 
date  of  their  departure.  Thus  on  one  we 
read,  “ 15  cal.  Novembris  obiit  Leopoldus, 
dux  Bavarise ; 10  cal.  Februarii  obiit  Er- 
nestos, marchio  A us  trim ; Pridie  cal.  Sep- 
tembris  obiit  Henricus,  dux  de  Medlico ; 
17  cal.  Maii  obiit  Fredericus,  dux  Austriae." 
Here  are  buried  also  Albert,  marquis  of 
Austria ; j&gra,  duchess  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Heuiy , duke  of  Medlico ; Gertrude  of  Bruns- 
wick, duchess  of  Austria  and  Styria;  Rigar- 
dis,  landgrave  of  Waldersdorff ; and  OfFnia, 
countess  of  Schaumberg ; with  a multitude 
of  German  nobles.* 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy,  at  Rheims, 
were  the  tombs  of  Carlom&n,  brother  of 
Charlemagne,  of  Louis  IV.,  and  of  Lothaire, 
at  the  side  of  the  high  altar ; of  Frederone, 
wife  of  Charles  the  Simple ; of  Gerberge, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  and  wife 
of  Louis  IV.,  king  of  France;  of  Ragenolde, 
first  count  of  Roucy  ; of  Aldrade,  daughter 
of  Louis  I V. ; of  Boson,  brother  of  King 
Raoul,  killed  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin 
in  935;  of  Hugues,  son  of  Count  Roger; 
and  of  Count  Burchard,  an  Englishman, 
who  died  there  on  his  return  from  Rome. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  excite  no  great 
curiosity;  but  what  a deep  historic  interest 
must  have  been  awakened  in  the  pilgrim’s 
breast  when  he  beheld  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Faron,  at  Meaux,  the  tombs  of  Ogers  and 
of  Benoist,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  cour- 
tiers of  Charlemagne,  who  consecrated  them- 
selves there  to  God  j’f’  and  when  he  was 
shown  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  de  Coxen, 
founded  by  Charles-le-Cbauve  in  that  spot 
which  only  the  love  of  the  cross  could  make 
agreeable,  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  Urseole, 
doge  of  Venice,  which  stands  in  the  choir, 
his  relics  being  in  a wooden  shrine  in  an 
adjoining  chapel ; it  being  to  this  monastery 
that  he  retired ! With  what  deep  feeling  must 
he  have  beheld  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Arnoul, 
at  Metz,  the  tomb  of  Louis-le-Dfibonnaire, 
and  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban,  at  May- 
ence,  that  of  Fastradana,  the  wife  of  Charle- 
magne, of  which  the  epitaph  concluded  with 
the  words,  “ Spiritus  haeres  sit  patriae,  quae 
tristia  nescit;"  and  in  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedelin,  before  the  chapel  of  St.  Jolm,  the 

* Gaspar  Jongelinus,  Notit.  Abb. 
per  Umvers.  Ab.  Lib.  iv.  II. 
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tombs  of  the  noble  warriors  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Morgarten,  where  the  Swiss  de- 
feated Leopold  of  Austria,  in  which  was  a 
perpetual  anniversary  founded  for  their  souls’ 
repose  ;*  and  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  even 
the  tomb  and  ancient  epitaph  of  Wicelinus, 
son  of  Eginhard,  who  had  been  sent  there 
by  his  father  to  study  under  Raban  Maur.f 
But  it  would  be  long  to  tell  of  these.  How 
much  time  should  we  require  in  the  noble 
monastery  of  L’Espina,  in  Placentia,  the 
cloister  of  which  was  built  by  the  family  of 
De  Meneses,  and  the  church  by  that  of 
Alburguerque,  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
great  John  de  Attenza,  recapitulator  of  the 
laws  which  the  Spaniards  name  de  Las 
Partidas,  and  before  the  tombs  of  the  Lords 
de  Vega,  the  most  noble  family  in  Spain,  J 
or  in  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  which 
so  many  princes  and  nobles  of  Wales  lay 
buried  before  the  sepulchres,  that  revealed 
as  much  histoty  as  the  annals  of  the  country 
then  preserved  ;§  or  in  Melrose  Abbey, 
founded  about  the  year  636  by  the  pious 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  which  St. 
David  gave  afterwards  to  the  Cistercians, 
before  the  sepulchres  of  St.  David  and  of 
Alexander  II.,  kings  of  Scotland  ; of  James, 
earl  of  Douglas,  who  died  in  1388 ; and  of 
his  wife  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Robert 
Stuart,  king  of  Scotland. || 

From  the  tombs  of  founders  alone  a his- 
tory of  nobility  and  knighthood  might  have 
been  written,  so  exact  and  diffuse  were  the 
monks  in  commemorating  the  virtues  of  their 
benefactors.  When  such  men  composed 
their  own  epitaph,  it  is  true  that  the  style 
was  often  too  much  imbued  with  the  monastic 
humility  to  render  the  testimony  of  much 
avail,  as  in  the  monastery  of  the  Camaldo- 
lese,  in  a desert  of  Poland,  where,  near  the 
great  door  of  the  church,  was  the  tomb  of 
the  founder,  Nicholas  Wolski  de  Podhavco, 
without  any  other  epitaph  but  the  following 
words  composed  by  himself : 

“ Commissa  mea  pavesco,  et  ante  te  erubesco  : 

Dum  veneris  jadicare,  Doaiine,  noli  me  con- 
demnare.*’ 

This  noble  Pole  had  been  bred  with  the 
archdukes  of  Austria,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  chivalrous  graces.  In  his  youth  he 
had  visited  Germauy,  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  and  was  senechal  in  the  imperial 
court  of  Rodulph  II.  After  sixteen  years 
he  returned,  full  of  learning  and  all  virtue, 

• Tschudi  Einsied.  Chronik.  64. 
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to  Poland.  Great  were  his  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  his  munificence  to  the  churches. 
Daily  be  heard  mass,  and  recited  the  office 
of  our  lady.  He  built  and  endowed  two  mo- 
nasteries of  canons  regular,  besides  this  in 
wbich  he  lies.*  But  when  the  monks  wrote 
the  epitaph  of  such  men,  there  were  many  | 
details  given  which  might  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  history.  In  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Lagny,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  was  the 
tomb  of  its  great  restorer,  Herbert,  count  of 
Champagne  and  Brie,  in  the  time  of  King 
Robert,  with  this  inscription, — 

“Exempla  morum,  procerum  lux,  norma,  bonornm, 
Solamen  miseris,  exitium  sceleris  : 

Gloria  virtutis,  laus  fame,  forma  salutis.” 

Thibauld  the  Great,  the  fourth  of  this 
name,  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  loaded 
this  monastery  with  goods,  was  also  buried 
there  in  solemn  state,  in  1102.  Moreover, 
the  tombs  of  founders  were  often  the  only 
memorials  of  ancient  families  in  existence  : 
each  monastery  thus  prevented  from  perish- 
ing some  illustrious  name  and  memory. 

In  the  abbey  of  Hauterive  was  found  the 
tomb  of  its  knightly  founder,  William,  count 
of  Glana,  whose  portrait  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  the  hall,  representing  him  clad  in 
complete  steel.  His  son,  the  first  abbot, 
lay  buried  near  him,  as  Wolfgang  Lazius 
relates  in  his  book,  De  Migrationibus  Gen- 
tium. Orderic  Vitalis,  speaking  of  the 
year  1107,  says  that  many  great  lords  of 
England,  Richard  of  Reviers,  and  Roger, 
surnamed  Bigod,  died,  and  were  buried  in 
the  convents  which  they  had  founded  on 
their  own  estates ; the  latter  at  Tetford,  and 
the  former  at  Montibourg,  in  Normandy. -f* 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Maiy,  at  LonguevRle, 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Cluny,  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  the  tomb,  he  says,  of  Walter 
Gifford,  earl  of  Buckingham,  with  this  epi- 
taph: “He  founded  and  built  this  church 
in  which  he  now  rests.  This  powerful  duke 
was  the  munificent  friend  of  his  country  ; 
mighty  bv  his  valour,  illustrious  by  his 
piety,  and  full  of  respectful  tenderness  for 
monks.” x In  the  abbey  of  Podere,  near 
that  of  Molesme,  Dorn  Martene  saw  the 
tomb  of  its  founder,  the  celebrated  Gerard 
de  Roussillon,  prince  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
other  provinces,  who  died  in  890.  But  it 
was  not  alone  in  the  capacity  of  founders 
that  the  knightly  and  feudal  dead  lay  buried 
here.  One  of  the  three  cemeteries  in  the 
abbey  of  Clairvaux  was  set  apart  for  the 
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noble  strangers  who  happened  to  die  in  that 
boose  on  their  journey ; and  this  provision 
may  account  for  many  tombs  which  are 
found  within  monasteries,  that  seem  only 
fraught  with  reminiscences  of  the  chivalrous 
world.  In  the  abbey  of  Clair*lieu,  Dorn 
Martene  observed  the  tomb  of  Nicolas  de 
Luxembourg,  on  which  he  read, — “The 
knight  who  lies  under  this  stone  lived  in 
high  renown.” 

“ En  sens,  en  pace,  en  vertu  consomme.'* 

The  monks  had  thus  around  them  many 
tombs  of  men  of  knightly  fame,  to  whom, 
however  they  still  loved  to  asciibe  a pacific 
character,  the  epitaphs  abounding  in  repe- 
titions of  the  same  noble  soothing  words. 
“ Monk  piteuse  et  grand,  sage,  courtois  et 
plein  dhonneur,”  as  one  reads  on  the  tomb 
of  Raoul,  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  abbey  of 
Beaupre,  near  Nancy.  In  monasteries  also 
we  find  the  tombs  of  greatest  poets.  Ron- 
said  lies  in  the  priory  of  St.  Cosrna,  near 
Tours, on  the  left  side  of  the  altar;  Tasso 
mthe  couvent  of  St.  Onufrio;  Dante  with 
the  Franciscans  at  Ravenna.  In  fine,  it 
was  often  within  religious  houses  that  those 
who  cultivated  a taste  for  curious  researches 
discovered  the  tombs  of  men  of  dark  myste- 
rious fame,  who  perhaps,  for  many  reasons, 
could  not  have  had  burial  elsewhere.  Cor- 
nelias Agrippa  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  at  Grenoble,  as  was  in 
Melrose  Abbey  Michael  Scot,  whom  some 
persist  in  counting  with  the  wizards.  The 
sway  of  their  strong  genius,  which  foresaw 
this  hope,  compelled  men,  studious  and 
learned,  to  obey  their  last  mandate,  who  at 
their  burial,  round  their  secret  strength, 
thronged  in  solemn  mourning.  These  were 
the  tombs  about  which  wild  legends  were 
so  often  sung,  like  that  respecting  the  grave 
of  Sylvester  at  the  porch  of  St.  John,  which 
used  to  become  damp  before  the  death  of  a 
cardinal,  and  to  emit  water,  so  as  to  flood 
the  place,  whenever  a chief  pontiff  was  about 
to  dde.  However,  in  general,  it  must  be 

• Hock  Gerbert  und  Seiigahrhundert,  104. 


acknowledged  all  were  aliens  in  such  ceme- 
teries, save  the  holy  and  the  good,  whose 
graves  were  moistened  with  the  tears  of 
men  ; as  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nicolas, 
marquis  of  Est,  in  1388,  in  the  church  of 
the  Minor  Friars,  at  which  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  clothed  themselves  in  black 
through  veneration  for  his  virtues.*  These 
were  the  graves  which  acquired  such  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  opinion 
which  then  prevailed,  that  men  could 
strengthen  their  hearts  and  kindle  their 
piety  by  visiting  them ; “ for  it  was  felt,” 
as  St.  Bernard  suys  to  the  knight  templars, 
“that  less  devotion  is  experienced  often 
where  the  living  conversed,  than  where  the 
dead  repose."f  Hence  those  long  affecting 
pilgrimages  to  see  a tomb,  like  that  of  the 
young  Emperor  Otho,  in  the  year  1000,  to 
Gnesen,  to  the  grave  of  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  the  holy  Adalbert  of  Bohemia ; pro- 
gress, marked  with  such  a solemn  character, 
undertaken  with  such  earnestness  and  single- 
mindedness,  when,  accompanied  by  many 
noble  Romans,  he  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
hare-headed,  and  with  naked  feet ; and  again 
repeated,  when,  after  celebrating  Easter  in 
the  convent  of  Quedlinburg,  where  his  sister 
Adelheid  was  abbess,  of  whom  he  took  so 
affecting  a leave,  he  proceeded  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  caused  to  be  opened 
the  grave  of  his  great  predecessor  and  model, 
Charlemagne.  Thus  did  the  heroic  dead  in 
the  ages  of  faith  fulfil  the  poet’s  words : 

“ We  meet  again 

Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory;  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  the 

plain.** 

By  the  low  vaulted  stairs,  through  which 
our  guide  and  we  did  enter  these  dark  pre- 
cincts, let  us  now  ascend,  he  first  and  we 
following  his  steps,  till  on  our  view  the 
beautiful  stained  lights  of  the  sanctuary 
dawn  through  the  broad  arch,  that,  thence 
issuing,  we  may  again  behold  the  sun. 

• Chronic.  Estense  ap.  Murat  xt. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


8^0W  have  we  left  the  church, 
R]  and  pursued  the  steps  of 
{ L our  sage  conductor  to  the 
4 library  and  the  scholastic 
W.  halls,  where  after  brief 
space  we  shall  be  pre- 
* sented  to  tbe  living,  who 
in  this  vast  sanctuary  inherit  peace.  To  the 
churches  from  the  beginning  were  confided 
archives;  for  the  holiness  of  the  place 
secured  their  preservation.  Justinian  ac- 
cordingly prescribes  that  his  laws  should  be 
laid  up  in  the  holy  church  with  the  sacred 
things  belonging  to  it  In  great  churches 
die  need  for  a separate  place  for  the  pur- 
pose was  soon  felt ; and,  at  least,  in  the  fifth 
centuiy,  there  was  a place,  as  at  Nola,  set 
apart  with  appropriate  officers  of  librarian 
Ur  chancellor. 

The  first  certain  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  A church  library,  is  in  a letter  of  St. 
Jbrome  to  Pammachius  in  394.  Soon  after- 
wards St.  Augtlstin  speaks  of  the  library  of 
his  church  in  Hippo.*  In  Rome,  Pope 
Anterus  in  238  had  made  a collection  of  the 
holy  Scriptures ; and  mention  of  libraries 
is  made  by  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Leo.  Hilary  gave  books  to 
the  church  of  the  Lateran.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Gregoiy  the  Great,  it  had  already  be- 
come the  custom  for  remote  bishops,  when- 
ever they  had  any  difficulty  about  a book, 
to  apply  to  the  pope.  Such  requests  came 
to  Gregoiy  from  Gaul  respecting  the  Gesta 
Irensei ; when  his  words  to  the  bishop 
JEtherius  were,  “ De  eo  vero  quod  ecclesise 
vestne  concedendnm  ex  antique  consuetu- 
dine  deposcitis.,'*f*  Similar  demands  came 
from  Alexandria  respecting  the  martyrology 
of  Eusebius,  but  he  could  not  find  their 
books  in  Rome.  Martin  I.  excused  himself 
to  the  holy  Amandas,  bishop  of  Tongres, 
as  he  could  not  give  him  the  desired  books, 
u nam  codices  jam  exinaniti  sunt  a nostra 
bibliotheca,  et  unde  daremus  ei,  nullatenus 
habuimus.”  To  the  bishop  of  Saragossa 
he  says,  “ that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 


Libri  Moralium  of  St.  Gregoiy,  out  of  the 
multitude  of  books.**  At  the  sixth  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  680,  the 
Roman  deputies  appeared  with  many  writ- 
ings of  the  holy  fathers,  which  the  pope 
had  given  to  them.  Paul  III.  wee  en- 
treated by  Pepin  to  send  some  Greek  books 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  found 
and  sent  in  767.  "We  have  directed  to 
your  excellence  what  books  we  could  find, 
an  antiphonale  and  respons&le,  the  gram- 
mar of  Aristotle,  the  books  of  Dionysius, 
geometry,  orthography,  and  grammar,  all 
in  the  Greek  tongue.’**  In  855,  Lupus, 
abbot  of  Ferrieres,  wrote  to  Benedict  ill. 
to  obtain  a great  quantity  of  books,  which  he 
promised,  however,  punctually  to  restore,  f 
In  the  monasteries  from  the  first,  were 
libraries.  Thus  St.  Augustin  speaks  of  so 
abbey  near  Treves.  "Coming  to  a certain 
bouse  where  dwelt  some  of  thy  servants,  tbe 
poor  in  spirit,  in  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  they  found  there  a manuscript,  con- 
taining the  life  of  Anthony  .’*J  Su  Gregory 
the  Great  also  speaks  of  a book  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  holy  Archangel  in  Sicily. $ In 
the  sixth  century,  the  cloisters  were  the  great  I 
schools  of  manuscripts,  for  St.  Benedic  t re  I 
quires  the  monks  to  practise  such  arts  as  were  I 
analogous  to  their  state*  H The  first  splen- 
did instance  of  a rich  monastic  library  was 
that  of  the  monasteiy  of  Squillace,  the  gift 
of  Cussiodorus,  who  had  been  bora  there, 
and  who,  after  collecting  a library  at  Rome 
as  a statesman,  continued  to  searcl  for 
manuscripts  to  enrich  the  collection  of  bis 
monks, IT  for  which  he  advised  them  to  ivrite 
out  more  copies,**  endeavouring  to  facil  state 
their  task  by  composing  his  book  De  O:  tho- 
graphia.  From  the  seventh  till  the  elei  enth 
century,  this  example  was  followed  at  Bo  >bio, 
Mount-Cassino,  Nonantola,  la  Chiusa,  I om- 
posa,  Piscara,  and  other  Benedictine  abl  eys. 
Guibert,  of  Nogent,  speaking  of  the  first 
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disciples  of  St  Bruno,  says,  " Choosing  to 
live  in  the  utmost  poverty,  they  nevertheless 
collect  a most  rich  library.”* 

Worldly  books,  however,  were  much  neg- 
lected, excepting  by  Cassiodorus  at  Squil- 
Uce,  Gerbert  at  Bobbio,  Hieronymus  at 
Pomposa,  and  by  a few  others.  The  libra- 
ries of  chapters  in  cathedrals  also  were 
extensive.  Those  of  Verona  and  Milan  in 
the  ninth,  and  that  of  Vercelli  in  the  tenth 
century,  were  very  rich  collections.  In 
monasteries  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century, 
above  all,  that  the  reformed  Benedictines, 
especially  the  Cistercians,  enriched  their 
convents  with  hooks.  Yet  the  zeal  of  the 
Italians,  says  Blume,  did  not  equal  that  of 
the  French  monks,  whose  maxim  was  “Claus- 
trum  sine  armario,  quasi  castruin  sine  arma- 
memario,”f  or,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says, 
“A  cloister  without  books  is  a citadel  without 
arms." 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  surpassed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  zeal  for  writing  and  collecting 
books;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  flourishing  period  of  the  spiri- 
tual archives  drew  to  its  close,  and  the 
invention  of  printing  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  the  monastic  libraries.  The  monks 
were  deprived  often  of  their  choicest  books. 
Even  Ambrosius  Traversari  expresses  joy 
whenever  a manuscript  was  given  to  him 
which  had  belonged  to  a monastery,  and  he 
made  no  scruple  in  taking  from  religious 
houses  the  books  of  deceased  monks.  Thomas 
Phadrus  took  from  Bobbio  a pile  of  the 
most  important  manuscripts,  which  had 
originally  come  from  England  or  Ireland : 
these  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  some 
have  been  lately  brought  to  light  by  the 
illustrious  Mai.  The  spoils  with  which 
Poggius  returned  from  St.  Gall  to  Italy  are 
weU  known.  The  most  important  manu- 
scripts with  which  the  Vatican  had  been 
enriched  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  had  all  come  out  of  monasteries : 
many  of  the  books  of  Bobbio  were  removed 
to  Rome,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Vienna. 
Mabillon  took  at  least  one  manuscript  from 
it  to  Paris.  A worse  fate  awaited  these 
collections  in  England;  and  wherever  the 
modem  heresies  penetrated,  books  could 
have  no  chance,  when  even  the  famous 
Angervillian  library,  first  collected  by  Anger- 
rille,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  destroyed  with 
the  two  noble  libraries  of  Cobham,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  that  of  Duke  Humphrey. 

• De  Vita  sua,  i.  JO. 
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Weaver  says,  that  from  Merton  College 
alone  a cart  load  of  manuscripts  were  carried 
off  and  thrown  away.  Libraries  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century,  like  that  of  Weremouth, 
to  which  the  abbot  Benedict  had  brought 
over  such  a quantity  of  books  from  Italy, 
then  perished. 

But  let  us  return  to  happier  times,  and 
mark  the  progress  of  the  monastic  collec- 
tions. Men  of  all  classes  contributed  to 
form  them.  The  monks,  if  Gerbert  ex- 
presses their  sentiments,  applied  to  the 
work  of  collecting  books,  with  a view  to  the 
peace  resulting  from  study.  This  learned 
monk  of  Aurillac,  writing  to  Ecc&rd,  abbot 
of  Tours,  says,  “that  the  cause  of  his 
undertaking  such  labour  in  collecting  books 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  was  his 
contempt  for  the  treacheries  of  fortune, 
which  contempt  was  the  result  in  him,  not 
alone  of  nature,  but  of  an  elaborated  doc- 
trine. Moreover,”  he  adds,  " in  leisure  and 
occupation,  we  learn  by  means  of  books 
that  of  which  we  were  ignorant.”*  It  was 
to  his  love  of  peace  that  the  monk  of  Croy- 
land  ascribes  the  liberality  of  the  Abbot 
Richard,  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  to 
the  library  of  that  house,  which  he  enriched 
not  only  with  books  that  he  purchased,  but 
also  with  many  that  were  written  with  his 
own  hand.f  Trithemius,  who  was  such  a 
great  collector,  speaks  of  his  own  motive 
thus,  "Nothing  is  pleasanter,  nothing  more 
delightful  than  reading.  I have  passed 
nights  without  sleep,  studying  the  Scriptures, 
and  omitted  to  take  my  meals  in  order  to 
save  time  for  reading, — quicquid  in  mundo 
scibile  est,  scire  semper  cupiebam.”];  But 
it  is  Richard  of  Bury,  who  above  all  reveals 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  monks,  when  they 
applied  with  such  diligence  to  form  libraries. 
"In  books,”  says  this  great  churchman, 
" every  one  who  seeketh  wisdom  findeth  it. 
In  these.  Cherubim  extend  their  wings,  and 
excite  the  intelligence  of  the  students,  and 
they  look  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  In  these,  the  most 
high  incomprehensible  God  is  contained  ap- 
prehensibly and  adored.  In  these  lies  open 
the  nature  of  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and 
infernal  things.  In  these  are  revealed  laws 
by  which  all  policies  are  ruled,  the  offices  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy  distinguished,  and  the 
tyrannies  oi  demons  described.  In  books  I 
find  the  dead  as  if  alive:  in  books  I foresee 
the  future,  in  books  are  manifested  the 
of  peace.  All  things  else  fail  *’tne. 
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Saturn  ceases  not  to  devour  his  offspring ; 
for  oblivion  covereth  the  glory  of  the  world. 
But  God  hath  provided  a remedy  for  us 
in  books,  without  which  all  that  were  ever 
great,  would  have  been  without  a memory. 
Towers  fall  to  the  earth,  triumphal  cities 
perish,  nor  can  any  king  or  pope  confer  a 
lasting  privilege,  unless  by  books.  Finally, 
think  what  convenience  or  learning  there 
is  in  books ; how  easily,  how  secretly,  how 
securely,  we  may  lay  bare  without  shame 
to  books  the  poverty  of  human  ignorance. 
These  are  the  masters  who  instruct  us 
without  rods,  without  anger,  and  without 
money.  If  you  approach,  they  sleep  not; 
if  you  interrogate  them,  they  do  not  hide 
themselves;  if  you  mistake,  they  do  not 
murmur  or  laugh.  O books,  alone  liberal 
and  making  liberal,  who  give  to  all,  who 
ask  and  emancipate  all  who  serve  you. 
The  tree  of  life  you  are,  and  the  river  of 
paradise,  with  which  the  human  intelli- 
gence is  irrigated  and  made  fruitful.  The 
contemplation  of  truth  is  more  perfect  by 
books,  which  do  not  suffer  the  acts  of  the 
intelligence  to  be  interrupted ; therefore, 
books  seem  to  be  the  most  immediate  in- 
struments of  speculative  felicity  ; conse- 
quently, no  price  ought  to  hinder  a man 
from  the  purchase  of  books,  unless  on 
account  of  the  malice  of  the  seller,  or  the 
need  of  waiting  for  a more  convenient 
time ; for  as  wisdom  is  an  infinite  treasure, 
the  value  of  books  is  ineffable,  and  there- 
fore Aristotle,  whom  Averroes  thinks  was 
given  as  a rule  in  nature,  gave  *72,000 
sestercii  for  a few  books  of  Speusippus. 
The  monks,  who  are  so  venerable,  are 
accustomed  to  be  solicitous  in  regard  to 
books,  and  to  be  delighted  in  their  com- 
pany, as  with  all  riches,  and  thence  it  is 
that  we  find  in  most  monasteries  such 
splendid  treasures  of  erudition,  giving  a 
delectable  light  to  the  path  of  laics.  0 
that  devout  labour  of  their  hands  in  writing 
books;  how  preferable  to  all  georgic  care! 
0 devout  solicitude,  by  means  of  which 
neither  Martha  nor  Mary  can  be  corrupted. 
Truly  the  love  of  books  is  the  love  of 
wisdom,  and  a sensual  or  avaricious  life 
cannot  be  combined  with  it : therefore 
some  one  says, 

**  Nulla  Hbri8  erit  apta  manus  femigine  tincta, 

N ec  nummata  queunt  corda  vacare  libris, 
Nummipete  cum  libricolis  nequeunt  simul  esse: 
Ambos  credo  mihi  non  tenet  una  dooms.' ’ 

No  one  can  serve  books  and  mammon  ; 
for  the  former  reveal  God.  Truly  an  image 
of  future  beatitude  is  the  contemplation 


of  sacred  letters,  in  which  one  time,  the 
Creator,  at  another,  the  creature  is  seen, 
and  from  a perpetual  torrent  of  delight  faith 
is  drawn : how  admirable  is  the  power  of 
books,  while  by  them  we  behold  the  uni- 
verse, and  as  if  in  a certain  mirror  of 
eternity,  the  things  which  are  not  as  if 
they  were ! We  ascend  mountains,  we  ; 
dive  into  abysses,  we  see  creatures  of  all 
kinds,  we  distinguish  the  properties  of 
earthly  bodies,  and  we  even  pass  to  corn- 
template  those  that  are  heavenly.  Lo,  thus 
by  books  we  attain  to  the  reward  of  beati- 
tude, while  we  are  as  yet  only  travellers 
journeying  towards  it.”* 

On  promotion  to  great  dignities  in  the 
state,  monks  loved  to  make  donations  of 
books  to  the  houses  they  left.  Thus  Simon 
Langham,  abbot  of  St.  Alban  s,  when  he 
went  out  of  England,  left  the  monks  books 
to  the  value  of  £830.  It  was  the  pleasure 
they  derived  from  purchasing  books  for 
their  libraries,  that  rendered  Paris  so  de- 
lightful to  the  monks  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  middle  ages  who  visited  it.  “0 
blessed  God  of  gods  in  Sion,”  exclaims 
Richard  of  Bury,  “ what  a flood  of  pleasure 
rejoices  our  heart  whenever  we  are  at  liberty 
to  visit  that  paradise  of  the  world,  Paris, 
where  days  always  seem  to  us  too  few  and 
short,  through  the  immensity  of  our  love ! 
There  are  libraries  more  redolent  of  delight 
than  all  the  shops  of  aromatics  ; there  are 
the  flowering  meadows  of  all  volumes  that 
can  be  found  any  where.  There  indeed, 
untying  our  purse-strings  and  opening  our 
treasures,  we  disperse  money  with  a joyful 
heart,  and  ransom  with  dirt  books  that  are  | 
beyond  all  price.  But  lo  how  good  and  ' 
pleasant  a thing  it  is  to  gather  together  into  ! 
one,  the  arms  of  clerical  warfare,  that  there  ! 
may  be  a supply  of  them  for  us  to  use  in 
the  wars  against  heretics,  if  ever  they  should 
rise  up  against  us!”t 

The  house-diaries  of  abbeys  are  very  par-  ; 
ticular  in  noticing  donations  to  the  library. 
Thus  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  ! 
we  read  “This  year  1094,  John  de  Man-  j 
trop  gave  to  the  library  a folio  book  in  j 
Arabic,  brought  from  Pannonia.  In  1097,  | 
Marchwartus  made  a law  that  every  novice  ! 
on  the  day  of  his  profession,  should  give  a i 
useful  and  valuable  book  to  the  library,  i 
He  desired  also  that  every  superior  of  a 
monastery  subject  to  oure,  should  collect  a j 
chronicle  of  his  house,  and  send  it  to  him  i 
to  be  a memorial  for  future  ages.  In  1215,  j 
Balthasar  Rummer  of  St.  Ansgarius  gave  i 

| 
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us  a manual,  in  which  all  his  holy  labours 
in  the  north  are  briefly  and  studiously 
noted,  according  to  years  and  days.  In 
1379,  Joachim  de  Bramburg  gave  to  the 
library  various  Arabic  and  Hebrew  books, 
which  had  deen  formerly  taken  in  war  in 
Hungaiy.” 

Laymen  also  co-operated.  St.  Louis  left 
his  books  to  be  divided  between  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  orders.  Malatesta 
Novello  of  Rimini  built  and  furnished  a 
noble  library  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Cesena.  Henry  II I.,  archduke  of  Bavaria, 
gave  a noble  library  to  the  abbey  of  Tagem- 
see,  where  he  spent  many  hours  of  devout 
meditation.*  The  spirit  of  private  collec- 
tors was  hardly  known.  In  every  town  in 
Italy,  indeed,  as  Gerbert  observes,  books 
in  abundance  were  to  be  found. f Frederic 
II.  formed  an  excellent  library, J as  did  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Robert,  king  of 
Sicily.  The  crusades  probably  caused  a 
number  of  Greek  books  to  be  brought  to 
Italy.§  Coluccio  Salutato,  Petrarch,  Nic- 
colo  Niccoli,  and  Thomas  of  Sarzana,  after- 
wards Pope  Nicholas  V.  were  all  eminent 
instruments  in  collecting  and  collating 
classical  manuscripts  ; but  still  these  men 
were  far  removed  from  seeking  to  have 
private  libraries.  Petrarch  wished  to  sell 
his  books  in  order  to  erect  a chapel  of 
the  blessed  Virgin. ||  Niccoli’s  library  at 
Florence  was  placed  in  a monastery  ; and 
also  in  the  following  age,  the  public  libra- 
ries founded  by  private  persons  were  always 
attached  either  to  a monastery  or  to  a 
church.  One  may  pause  here  an  instant 
to  admire  the  wisdom  of  these  men  in 
this  respect.  “ It  is  natural,”  says  Blume, 
“that  the  property  of  communities  should 
endure  longer  than  what  individuals  may 
have  accumulated  for  themselves.  I know 
of  no  library  which  has  been  kept  together 
in  the  hands  of  a private  family  for  longer 
than  200  years.  They  are  either  dispersed 
or  transferred  to  a foundation.  Therefore 
it  would  be  useless  to  write  a history  of 
private  libraries.  ”1T 

What  an  affecting  comment  on  this 
! statement  might  be  furnished  by  the  letter 
f John  Francis  Picus  of  Mirandula,  on 
l the  death  of  his  uncle  John  Picus,  to 
Baptist  the  Carmelite,  in  which,  after  ob- 
' serving  that  his  death  is  as  admirable  as 
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his  life,  since  he  departed  full  of  holiness 
and  charity,  he  adds,  “ It  is  not  yet  known 
what  is  to  be  done  with  his  rich  library. 
I hope,  however,  that  I may  be  able  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  all  the  fragments  and  par- 
ticles of  his  writing.  Alas!  fallacious  hopes 
and  vain  desires ! I beheld  many  chests 
full  of  scraps,  nor  did  I find  any  thing 
which  could  be  brought  into  light  on  its 
own  feet.  O if  you  had  seen  what  things 
he  had  conceived,  what  he  had  undertaken, 
you  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  re- 
frain from  tears.  In  him  revived  all  the 
philosophers  and  theologians,  all  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  if  not  excelled,  at  least, 
if  you  will  believe  a disciple  who  loved  him, 
equalled.  Do  you  and  these  who  are  un- 
der you  pour  out  prayers  to  Christ  for  this 
friendly  man.”*  What  is  to  be  done  with 
his  library  ? Such  is  the  sad  question  now 
at  every  scholar’s  death,  which  the  wiser 
men  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  took 
care  to  obviate,  by  collecting  books  for  ab- 
beys rather  than  for  themselves.  Muratori 
treats  on  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries, 
and  gives  6ome  catalogues  of  books  left  to 
them  by  monks.f  The  library  of  Fulda, 
which  perished  in  the  thirty  years’  war, 
dated  from  the  Carlovingians.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
its  collection  of  manuscripts  was  precious. 
Twelve  monks  had  always  been  constantly 
employed  in  writing  out  books  for  it.  J This 
vast  library,  the  admiration  of  the  Italian 
philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
divided  into  forty-eight  classes.  Some  frag- 
ments of  its  catalogue  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne exist ; the  books  were  then  chiefly 
lives  of  the  holy  fathers  and  monastic 
rules.§  The  library  of  Corby  in  Germany, 
was  also  immense.  This  was  plundered 
in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  transferred  to  that  of  Wolfenbiittels.|| 
The  library  of  Gemblours,  so  rich  in  the 
historical  antiquities  of  Belgium,  was  more 
than  700  years  old  at  its  late  dispersion. 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  eighth 
century,  there  were  still  but  few  books. 
The  abbot  Gotzbert  was  the  first  to  enlarge 
the  collection.  The  abbots  Grimald  and 
Hartmot  enriched  it  with  their  private 
collections.  The  former  gave  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Missals  and  Gospels,  Homilies, 
Wrorks  of  the  Fathers,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
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a book  on  astronomy,  another  on  medicine, 
a Virgil,  a Chronica  Julii  Cfflsaris,  De  Vita 
C&roli  Imperatoris,  De  Bonitate  Hludovici 
Imperatoris,  De  Regibus  Merovingorum, 
and  Epistola  Alexandri  de  Situ  Indre.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  books  in 
this  abbey  were  found  by  Poggius  and 
Cincius  concealed  and  neglected  in  the 
tower,  when  we  consider  the  deplorable 
state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  for  some 
time  previous  by  the  enemies  of  the  monks, 
and  by  the  barbarous  lay  nobles  who  had 
destroyed  the  ancient  discipline.*  For  as 
Trithemius  remarks,  whenever  there  was 
decay  of  discipline,  the  library,  like  every 
thing,  was  neglected,  as  in  die  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Spanheim,  till  the  year 
1459, f when  it  again  deserved  the  epithet 
of  Bibliothecam  ill  am  solemnem.J  When 
the  reformers  came  to  St.  Gall,  many  pre- 
cious manuscripts  and  records  were  seen 
carried  out  by  children  through  the  streets. 
Some  were  taken  from  them  by  the  magis- 
trates and  laid  up  in  the  council-house. 
In  one  chest  were  found  more  than  600 
brief  but  very  old  charters.  There  was 
also  a census  of  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
in  the  time  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  Some 
of  these  manuscripts  came  into  the  hands 
of  Goldast,  others  into  those  of  Schobinger.§ 
In  the  books  of  the  archives  of  St.  Gall 
there  are  notices  of  the  place  from  which 
each  came.  Thus  in  manuscripts  of  the 
ninth  century  we  read,  “Haec  a ccenobio 
S.  Dionysi  venit  expositio;”  again,  “Istud, 
de  vitibus  a palatio  Aquisgrani  venit;” 
again,  “Ado  Episcop.  Wienensis  reliquias 
S.  Desiderii  cum  actibus  ejus  vitas  misit 
ad  S.  Galium.”  The  library  of  Lobes,  of 
which,  the  abbots  were  great  promoters  of 
learning,  was  also  very  great  and  precious. 
Trithemius  increased  the  library  of  his  ab- 
bey, enriching  it  with  many  and  most  rare 
MSS.  on  parchment  and  paper.  During 
the  twenty  years  when  he  used  to  visit 
different  abbeys  of  his  order  in  various 
provinces,  he  was  able  to  examine  all  their 
libraries,  and  wherever  he  found  a dupli- 
cate copy  of  a book  which  he  had  not,  he 
procured  it  either  by  purchase  or  promise 
of  another  in  its  stead.  “It  happened 
often,”  he  says,  “in  different  monasteries 
and  orders,  that  I found  many  volumes  of 
astronomy,  music,  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, poesy,  oratory,  history,  medicine,  and 

j art,  which  the  good  fathers  either  did  not 
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understand,  or,  fearing  they  might  be  an 
occasion  of  violating  their  holy  rule,  asked 
me  to  take  away  for  myself,  and  to  give 
them  others  printed,  which  they  more 
wanted.  So  in  the  odUrse  of  twenty  years 
I have  brought  to  this  abbey  about  2000 
volumes.  I have  not  seen  or  heard  in  all 
Germany  of  such  a rare  and  wonderful  col- 
lection as  this  became,  containing  such  a 
number,  not  alone  of  common  books,  but 
of  rare,  hidden,  secret,  wonderful  books, 
such  as  are  scarcely  to  be  found  any  where 
else.”  The  manuscripts  from  this  monas- 
tery, with  those  of  the  abbey  of  Lorsch, 
which  were  also  precious,  were  removed  to 
the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory 
XV.,  when  the  library  of  Heidelberg  was 
presented  to  the  Holy  See  by  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1622. 

In  France  the  monasteries  were  very 
rich  in  books.  Stephen  Pasquier  cannot 
sufficiently  express  his  admiration  of  them. 
“Though  much,”  he  says,  “has  been  lost 
through  the  length  of  years  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  time,  one  may  still  gather  out 
of  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries,  plusieurs 
beaux  brins  dont  l’on  peut  embellir  le 
public.”*  “I  cannot  omit  mentioning," 
says  Paradin,  “that  at  St.  John’s  in  Lyons 
there  are  certain  very  ancient  books  written 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  of  which  one  is  legible 
and  contains  a commentary  on  the  Psalms ; 
but  the  other,  which  is  unbound  and  tom, 
is  written  in  old  characters,  which,  to  con- 
fess the  simple  truth,  cannot  be  read, 
though  the  letters  are  fine  and  clear.  To 
many  who  are  not  skilled  in  such  matters, 
they  seem  to  be  Greek  letters,  but  they  are 
Latin  characters,  of  which  the  form  only 
is  unlike  ours ; so  that,  however  elever  a 
man  may  be,  he  would  find  it  hard  to  read 
a page  in  a week.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
works  of  St.  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Vienne. 
Some  think  that  they  are  written  on  linen, 
others  that  it  is  on  junk  of  the  Nile,  others 
that  it  is  on  little  pieces  of  wood  glued 
together.  It  is  impossible  to  divine  ex- 
actly what  they  are.  Certainly  they  are 
venerable  and  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
through  reverence  for  antiquity.”!  The 
library  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny  before  the 
Protestants  pillaged  and  burnt  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  deemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  in  fact  it  equalled 
that  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople.; 
The  literary  treasures  in  the  abbeys  of  St. 
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Remy  at  Rheims,  of  St.  Benedict  on  the 
Loire,  of  St.  Victor  and  St.  Germain  at 
Paris,  and  of  St.  Denis  after  its  discipline 
had  been  reformed  by  Suger,  were  also 
immense.  The  most  important  manu- 
scripts of  the  Petavian  Library,  collected 
| by  Paul  Petau,  and  afterwards  purchased 
; by  Vossius,  from  his  son  Alexander,  for 
1 40,000  livres,  which  forms  the  kernel  of 
jthe  present  Alexandrine  Library  in  the 
I Vatican,  came  in  156*2  out  of  the  plundered 
I tbbey  of  St.  Benoit-sur-le-Loire,  from  which 
Bongars  also  enriched  his  collection.  The 
' library  of  St  Victor  was  full  of  the  most 
'rare  and  excellent  books.  Frequently  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  great  men  who 
bad  rendered  particular  abbeys  illustrious 
were  preserved  in  them.  Thus  in  Gem- 
Uoux  Dom  Martene  saw  that  of  the 
chronicle  of  Sigebert,  the  letters  of  Guibert, 
and  some  works  of  St.  Ratherius.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  library  of  the  abbey  of 
8t  Medard  at  Soissons  was  celebrated ; 
and  Vincent  of  Beauvais  speaks  with  rap- 
ture of  that  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Re- 
specting the  libraries  in  the  Italian  abbeys, 
we  find  abundant  details  in  the  interesting 
pork  of  Blume.  The  library  of  the  Augus- 
finiau  hermits  at  Padua  was  celebrated ; 
Jrriters  of  the  middle  ages  speak  of  it  with 
admiration.*  Many  of  the  manuscripts 
been  written  there,  though  Tomasini 
faind  that  many  were  lost  or  damaged, 
flic  Paris  theologians  and  other  professors 
Vho  used  to  proceed  from  this  monastery, 
haring  probably  taken  a great  part  away 
With  them.  The  library  of  St.  John  in 
Verdant,  at  Padua,  was  perhaps  the  richest 
m that  city.  The  Dominican  library  of 
88.  John  and  Paul  at  Venice,  is  described 
by  Tomasini  and  Montfaucon.  Here  was 
1 Thucydides  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
wwks  by  Guillelmus  Pastrengicus,  who 
being  a Turk  became  a monk  of  that 
bouse,  and  enriched  it  with  many  oriental 
manuscripts.  In  Bobbio,  of  which  the 
library  was  celebrated  already  in  823, 
MabiUon  found  a Sacramentarium  Galli- 
fanum  of  the  seventh  century.  Gerbert, 
was  abbot  here  in  972,  left  part  of  his 
^sures  on  leaving  it.  Dungal  brought 
yre  forty  volumes.  In  all  there  were 
^ volumes  of  most  ancient  manuscripts, 

1 treasure  which  the  richest  library  in  our 
tJmes  would  envy.  Here  was  a martyro- 
j^y  of  the  ninth  century  ; also  the  Liber 
j Columbani  °f  the  tenth.  On  another 
ancient  book  were  these  lines — 


“ Sancte  Columba,  tibi  Scotto  tuus  incola  Dungal 
Tradidit  hunc  librum,  quo  fratrum  corda  be- 
en tur, 

Qui  legis  ergo,  Deus  pretium  sit  mun9iisf  ora." 


Here  was  also  a vast  collection  of  books 
on  agriculture  and  on  the  laws  and  division 
of  ground.  The  library  of  La  Chiusa,  be- 
tween Susa  and  Turin,  was  famous  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Geraldus,  its  libra- 
rian, was  a most  learned  man.*  At  the 
fire  in  899,  which  destroyed  the  renowned 
abbey  of  Nonantola,  a great  part  of  the 
books  were  preserved.  Already  in  1279 
there  was  a catalogue  made  of  its  privileges, 
which  began  upon  Papyrus.  Another  rich 
catalogue  was  made  in  1632  by  command 
of  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini.  In  the 
eleventh  century  a catalogue  existed  of  its 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  Traversari 
found  almost  consumed  by  age.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  the  Barberini 
most  of  these  were  removed  to  the  library 
of  the  S.  Croce  of  Jerusalem  at  Rome. 
At  Camaldoli  the  archives  were  in  the 
lower  monastery  at  Fontebuono ; the  library 
was  in  the  upper  at  the  hermitage,  one 
mile  higher  up  the  mountain,  where  lived 
the  celebrated  Ambrosius  Traversarius, 
who  added  greatly  to  this  collection.  The 
French  removed  both  to  the  town  of  Bib- 
biena;  but  the  autographs  of  Ambrosius 
are  found  in  the  Camfiddolese  convent  of 
St.  Michael  at  Venice.  The  Cistercian 
convent  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  at  Florence 
had  a great  library,  much  enriched  by  the 
celebrated  Ferdinando  Ughelli,  a monk  of 
the  house,  who  is  said  to  have  found  a 
treasure  here,  which  he  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  Dominican  library 
of  S.  Maria  Novella  vied  with  that  of  the 
Franciscans  of  the  Santa  Croce.  In  the 
abbey  of  Pomposa  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  libraries  in  Italy.  The  oldest 
history  of  this  collection  is  a catalogue 
written  in  the  eleventh  century.  Its  au- 
thor names  the  abbot  Hieronymus,  his 
predecessor,  as  the  founder.  By  his  or- 
der, a monk  from  the  desert,  by  name  and 
example  Bonus,  skilled  in  all  arts,  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  books,  whether 
beautifully  written  or  otherwise ; for  the 
said  abbot  resolved  to  have  them  all  re- 
written, so  as  to  form  one  body  of  a library. 
No  church,  no  city,  not  even  Rome,  could 
contend  with  Pomposa  in  the  quantity  of 
its  holy  books.  All  the  old  monasteries 
of  Ravenna  were  also  rich  in  collections  of 
diplomas,  many  of  which  were  on  papyrus. 
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But  we  have  not  time  to  pursue  these  in- 
quiries far;  a few  more  notices  and  we 
have  done.  Throughout  all  Europe  cele- 
brated was  the  library  of  the  great  Archi- 
mandrian  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  at 
Messina,  which  contained  manuscript  auto- 
graphs of  almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers.* 
In  Spain  celebrated  were  the  libraries  of 
the  abbeys  of  Alvelda  near  Logrono,  of  St. 
Benedict  of  Sahagun,  of  St.  Paul  at  Bar- 
celona, of  St  Vincent  at  Oviedo ; and  in 
Portugal  at  that  of  Alcobaj^a.  Finally, 
most  curious  were  the  libraries  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, as  at  Andros,  Patmos,  and  Lesbos, 
and  also  in  later  times  those  on  Mount 
Athos,  which  only  date  from  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  of  which  the  best  account 
is  given  by  John  Commenus,  and  in  Vil- 
lois’s  Prolegomena  to  Homer. f 

The  inscription  in  the  libraiy  Maruc- 
celliana  at  Florence,  “ Public©  et  maxime 
pauperum  utilitati,”  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  rule  observed  in  the  abbeys  of  the 
middle  ages,  where  such  collections  were 
originally  formed  to  benefit  the  poor. 
Richard  de  Bury  expressed  but  a general 
desire  when  he  wrote  as  follows:  “Moved 
by  Him  who  alone  granteth  and  perfecteth 
a good  will  to  men,  I diligently  inquired 
what  among  all  the  offices  of  piety  would 
most  please  the  Almighty,  and  most  profit 
the  church  militant.  Then  before  the 
eye  of  our  mind  there  came  a flock  of 
chosen  scholars,  or  rather  of  the  elect,  in 
whom  God  the  Artificer,  and  Nature  his 
handmaiden,  had  planted  the  roots  of  the 
best  manners  and  sciences,  but  whom 
penury  so  oppressed  that  they  were  dried 
up,  because  these  fruitful  seeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  want,  were  watered  with  no  dew 
in  the  uncultivated  soil  of  youth  ; so  that 
their  virtue  lay  hidden  and  buried.  So 
the  crop  withered  away,  and  the  corn 
degenerated  into  tares  ; and  they  who 
might  have  grown  up  into  strong  columns 
of  the  Church,  by  the  capacity  of  a subtle 
genius,  were  obliged  to  renounce  studies. 
Thus  they  are  repelled  violently  from  the 
nectarean  cup  of  philosophy,  for  which  they 
thirst  the  more  from  having  tasted  it ; and 
being  deprived  of  the  writings  and  helps 
necessary  for  contemplation,  as  if  through 
a kind  of  apostasy,  they  return  for  the 
sake  of  bread  to  mechanical  arts,  to  the 
loss  of  the  Church  and  the  scandal  of  the 
whole  clergy.  So  mother  Church  cannot 

• Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1001. 
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bring  forth  sons,  but  through  want  of  the 
few  and  little  things  with  which  nature  is 
contented,  she  loses  pupils  that  would 
afterwards  have  become  champions  of  the 
faith.  Alas ! how  suddenly  the  sun  is 
eclipsed  in  the  bright  Aurora,  and  the 
planets  made  to  move  retrograde,  and  the 
stars  to  fall.  What  can  a pious  man  be- 
hold more  deplorable?  What  can  more 
excite  his  compassion  ? What  can  more 
easily  dissolve  into  warm  drops  a congealed 
heart  ? Therefore  we  considered  how  much 
it  would  profit  the  Christian  republic  to 
bear  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  nourish 
students,  not  with  the  delights  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  or  the  riches  of  Croesus,  but  with 
scholastic  mediocrity.  How  many  have 
we  seen  conspicuous  by  no  lustre  of  birth 
and  no  hereditary  succession,  but  only 
assisted  by  the  piety  of  good  men,  who  have 
deserved  apostolic  chairs,  in  which  they 
have  served  the  faithful,  subjected  the 
proud,  and  procured  the  liberty  of  the 
Chu  rch  ? Therefore  the  result  of  our  medi- 
tation was  pity  for  this  obscure  race  of 
men,  who  might  render  such  service  to 
the  Church,  and  a resolution  to  assist 
them,  not  only  with  means  of  subsistence, 
but  with  books  for  their  studies ; and  to 
this  end  our  intention  ever  watched  before 
our  Lord.  Truly  this  extatic  love  so  moved 
us,  that  renouncing  all  other  earthly  thing3 
we  applied  ourselves  to  collect  books.* 
The  libraries  of  the  monks  were  in  a 
strict  sense  also  public  libraries ; for  they 
were  open  to  every  one.  That  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis,  at  Padua,  was  open| 
during  six  hours  every  day  in  summer,  and  j 
five  in  winter.  But  Montfau^n  complained 
that  the  Benedictine  library  in  St  Giorgio 
Maggiore  was  not  sufficiently  accessible., 
That  of  the  Benedictines  at  Orleans  was : 
open  to  the  public  three  days  in  the  weekf 
Before  the  great  revolution  there  were  in  j 
Paris  nineteen  libraries  constantly  open  to ; 
students,  whereas  the  number  at  present 
does  not  exceed  eight,  all  of  which  are  i 
closed  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
Dom  Martene,  on  visiting  the  abbey  of  St 
Jean  des  Vignes,  at  Soissons,  remarked 
that  all  the  books  in  the  library  were  still 
chained.  J They  were,  moreover,  protected  : 
by  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  dilapidators ; yet  in  certain  cases  the 
books  might  be  borrowed  for  life  ;§  though 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  would  hardly  have 

* Ric.  de  Buri  Philobiblion,  Prolog. 
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consented  to  this  measure,  judging  from 
what  he  says  in  a letter  to  Hincmar.  “ The 
comment  of  Bede,”  he  says,  “ on  the  apos- 
tle, from  the  works  of  Augustin,  I fear  to 
send  to  you,  because  the  book  is  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  concealed  in  the  breast, 
nor  can  it  be  well  contained  in  a sack,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  codex  is  such,  that  if 
it  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
it  might  be  lost  both  for  you  and  me.”* 
The  twenty-two  volumes  which  John,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  left  to  that  abbey  were  chained 
to  the  wall.  Similarly  the  books  which 
Octavianus  Praeconius,  of  the  order  of 
Minors,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  placed  in 
the  hall  of  his  palace,  in  order  that  per- 
sons who  came  to  transact  business  might 
not  pass  any  moments  in  idleness  while 
waiting  for  their  turn,  were  chained  to  the 
walls.}  In  Italy  one  still  sees  the  chains 
attached  to  books  in  the  libraries  Lauren- 
ziana  and  Malatestiana. 

But  though  wearing  fetters,  they  were 
not  imprisoned.  Books,  though  now  un- 
chained, are  not  always  so  accessible  as 
they  were  when  the  monks  were  their 
keepers.  When  I was  at  Amiens,  the 
librarian  told  me  that  he  had  to  spend 
that  day  in  the  market,  and  therefore  could 
not  open  the  cases  of  the  precious  books 
which  had  come  from  the  abbey  of  Corby. 

I could  not  refrain  from  expressing  to  him 
my  regret  that  these  treasures  were  not 
still  in  the  hands  of  monks  at  Corby, 
though  I should  then  have  had  to  ride  two 
leagues  to  see  them.  Truly  I might  have 
added,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
had  to  speak  to  a Benedictine  than  to  a 
corn-factor,  or  to  the  grenadier  whom  we 
find  at  the  door  of  the  Bourbon  library  at 
Naples. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  was  more  liberty 
of access  to  books.  When  Bessarion  opened 
his  library  of  St.  Mark's  church,  he  only 
forbad  the  removal  of  books  beyond  the 
Qty,  and  ordered  that  whoever  was  en- 
tnwted  with  a book  within  the  city  should 
^posit  double  its  value.  Antonio  Agustin 
took  a manuscript  out  of  the  Marziana 
library  into  Mendoza’s  house.  Another 
1,8  wnt  to  him  out  of  the  public  library 
m Florence.*  When  in  some  monasteries 
effects  of  lending  books  were  found  so 
^ that  the  custom  was  prohibited,  the 
fJ®nc|l  °f  Paris,  in  1212,  complained  of 
jhe  abbots  who  refused  to  lend  books,  and 
krbad  them  to  pledge  themselves  in  future 

* Lupi  Epist  76.  f Sicilia  Sacra,  i.  203. 
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to  such  refusals,  “quum  commodare  inter 
praecipua  misericordi®  opera  compute tur.”* 

Blume,  after  complaining  of  the  ill- 
management  and  difficulties  opposed  to 
strangers  in  the  capitular  libraries,  says, 
that  in  monasteries  in  the  country  he  always 
met  with  the  most  obliging  reception. 

Nothing  can  be  more  affectionate  than 
the  term 8 with  which  monks  of  the  middle 
ages  invite  visitors  to  their  libraries.  Lupus, 
abbot  of  Ferrers,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens, 
writes  to  the  Abbot  Altisigus,  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  saying,  that  as  every  animal  loves 
its  like,  so  he  desires  to  be  united  with 
him  in  friendship  and  sacred  prayers,  on 
account  of  their  common  studies  of  wisdom.f 
And  the  letter  of  Wibald,  abbot  of  new 
Corby,  to  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in 
1151,  is  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  many 
of  our  contemporaries.  “ It  was  gratifying 
to  us,”  he  says,  44  that  you  visited  our 
brethren  and  consoled  them : but  I wish 
you  would  return  and  remain  longer ; and, 
as  you  promised,  that  you  would  turn  over 
and  search  not  alone  the  volumes  of  our 
shelves,  but  also  the  schedules.  I wish 
that  we  may  have  this  delight  together,  in 
peace,  and  quiet,  and  leisure;  for  what 
greater  happiness  in  life?”J  These  old 
writers  accordingly  are  continually  ob- 
serving, that  they  have  seen  and  read 
certain  books  in  certain  solemn  monasteries, 
often  in  distant  lands. 

We  find  that  the  most  delicate  attention 
was  inculcated  by  the  monks  from  early 
time  in  the  use  of  books.  The  rule  of  St. 
Pachomius  enters  into  many  details  re- 
specting their  distribution  and  classification 
in  the  library,  and  the  care  to  be  taken  of 
them;  for  instance,  in  not  leaving  them 
open  when  any  one  left  his  cell.  The 
Coutumier  of  Citeaux,  speaking  of  the  in- 
tervals of  study,  says,  44  If  it  be  necessary 
to  go  any  where,  let  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted  place  it  back  in  the 
drawer,  or  if  he  wish  to  leave  it  on  his 
seat,  let  him  make  a sign  to  the  brother 
sitting  nearest  him  to  guard  it.”§  The 
rule  of  St.  Isidore  requires  that  the  books 
should  be  returned  every  evening.  The 
regulations  of  the  library  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  are  ordained  ex- 
pressly, as  the  statute  of  Mainerius,  in 
1198,  states,  with  a view  to  extirpate  the 
least  root  of  dissension  which  might  inter- 
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rupt  the  unity  and  peace  so  necessary  in 
all  places,  but  so  much  more  indispen- 
sable where  the  love  of  Christ  causes  many 
persons  to  dwell  together  under  one  roof.* 
In  respect  to  the  care  of  books  in  the 
middle  ages,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  prevailing  manners  from  reading  the 
curious  instructions  of  Richard  de  Bury. 
“ Not  alone  do  we  serve  God,’*  he  says,  “by 
preparing  volumes  of  new  books,  but  also 
by  preserving  and  treating  with  great  care 
those  we  have  already.  Truly  after  the 
vestments  and  vessels  dedicated  to  our 
Lord’s  body,  sacred  books  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  most  reverence  by  clerks.  In 
shutting  and  opening  volumes  they  should 
observe  a mature  modesty,  not  too  hastily 
loosing  the  clasps,  nor  failing  to  shut  them 
when  they  have  finished  reading ; for  it  is 
far  more  important  to  preserve  a book  than 
a shoe.  The  race  of  scholars  requires  to  be 
bridled  with  the  rules  of  elders ; for  some 
act  with  petulance  and  presumption,  judg- 
ing of  things  as  if  they  had  experience 
when  they  are  void  of  it.  You  will  see 
one  youth  lazily  reclining  over  his  studies, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  when  suffering 
from  a sorry  rheum,  permitting  drops  from 
his  nose  to  fall  upon  the  page.  I wish  that 
such  a scholar,  instead  of  a book,  may 
have  to  sit  over  leather  with  a shoemaker. 
He  has  a nail,  too,  like  a giant’s,  with  which 
he  marks  the  margin  of  the  passages  that 
please  him.  He  has,  besides,  innumerable 
straws,  which  he  puts  between  the  leaves 
to  help  his  memory : these  accumulate  so 
as  to  swell  the  junctures  of  the  binding, 
and  there  they  are  forgotten,  and  left  to 
rot.  He  scruples  not  to  eat  fruit  and 
cheese  over  the  open  book,  and  to  pass 
the  plate  dissolutely  over  it,  and,  because 
he  has  no  bag  provided  for  alms,  he  com- 
mits the  fragments  to  the  book.  What 
more  shall  I add  ? Leaning  on  his  two 
elbows,  he  rests  upon  it,  invites  sleep,  and 
doubles  down  the  comers  of  the  leaves,  to 
their  no  small  detriment.  Then  when  the 
showers  are  passed,  and  the  flowers  have 
appeared  in  our  land,  this  scholar,  whom 
we  describe,  rather  a neglector  than  an 
inspector  of  books,  stuffs  his  book  with  the 
first  violets  and  roses  he  can  find,  and 
turns  over  the  leaves  with  hot  hands,  never 
thinking  for  a month  to  close  the  book,  so 
that  insects  penetrate  and  eat  into  it,  and 
at  last  it  is  so  distended  that  one  cannot 
shut  it.  There  are  impudent  youths  who 
will  even  make  letters  in  books ; so  that 
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wherever  there  is  a broad  margin  you  will 
find  a monstrous  alphabet,  or  something 
frivolous  that  occurred  to  their  imagina- 
tion, which  immediately  their  unchastened 
pen  presumed  to  put  down.  There  are 
some  thieves  also  who  cut  out  leaves  or 
letters,  which  kind  of  sacrilege  ought  to  be 
prohibited  under  anathemas.  An  honest 
scholar  will  always  wash  his  hands  before 
taking  up  a book  after  dinner,  and  a ciy- 
ing  child  should  never  be  suffered  to  ad- 
mire the  capital  letters  of  books,  lest  his 
wet  fingers  should  pollute  the  parchment ; 
for  he  touches  whatever  he  looks  at.  More- 
over, laics,  who  handle  a book  turned 
upside  down,  as  if  properly  directed,  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  having  communion 
with  books.  In  fine,  all  negligence  in  re- 
gard to  books  is  excluded  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour;  for  when  he  had  read  from 
the  book  which  was  delivered  to  him,  we 
read  that  he  did  not  return  it  to  the  minis- 
ter until  he  had  closed  it  again  with  his 
most  sacred  hands ; from  which  students 
ought  to  take  example  never  to  commit  the 
least  negligence  with  regard  to  books.”* 

This  minute  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  books  belonged  not  merely  to  such 
men  as  Richard  de  Bury,  who  used  to 
breathe  books,  like  Cato,  whom  Cicero 
describes  sitting  in  the  library  of  Lucullus. 
not  so  much  reading  as  inhaling  them  : 
“quasi  heluari  libris  videbatur  ;”f  but  also 
to  all  members  of  every  religious  commu- 
nity which  had  maintained  its  discipline. 
In  the  manuscripts  executed  by  direction 
of  Regimbert,  librarian  at  Richenau,  under 
the  Abbots  Wald,  Heit,  Erlbald,  and  Rud- 
helm,  certain  lines  are  generally  inserted, 
which,  after  stating  that  he  had  procured 
these  books  for  the  use  of  the  brethren, 
conclude  thus : — 

“Adjurat  cunctos  Domini  per  amabile  nomen. 
Hoc  ut  nullufl  opus  cuiquam  concesserit  extra ; 
Ni  prius  file  fidem  dederit,  vel  denique  pignua 
Donee  ad  has  edes  quse  accepit  salra  remittat. 
Dulcis  amice  gravem  scribenai  attend©  laborem : 
Toll©,  aperi,  recita,  ne  laed&s,  claude,  repone,” 

Hugo  of  St  Victor  observes,  that  the  resin 
of  the  cedar-wood  is  useful  to  preserve 
books;  for  that,  when  anointed  with  it 
neither  insects  nor  age  can  consume  them.J 
The  binding  of  books  formed  one  occupa- 
tion of  the  monks,  to  which  much  impor- 
tance was  attached.  Although  hunting 

* Philobiblion,  c.  17.  ♦ De  Finibus,  iii. 
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had  been  interdicted  to  all  ecclesiastics, 
bj  the  councils  of  Agde  in  506,  Epon  in 
517,  and  of  Pont  Andemer  in  1276, — 
which  prohibition  had  been  extended  ex- 
pressly to  monks  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  to  the  Knight-Templars, 
— yet,  under  that  emperor,  liberty  was 
given  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bertin  at 
St  Omer,  and  of  St.  Denis,  to  hunt  in 
their  woods,  in  order  to  procure  skins 
for  binding  their  books.*  Geoffroy,  count 
of  Anjou,  founding  a Benedictine  house 
at  Saintes,  in  1047,  gave  to  it  the  tenth  of 
the  deer  on  some  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Oleron, 
to  supply  covers  for  their  books.  At  the 
abbey  of  Pfeffers,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the 
custom  in  time  of  war  to  conceal  the  library 
and  the  church  treasure  with  such  care, 
that  only  few  persons  knew  the  place. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  on  their  death, 
these  valuable  things  were  often  lost.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  tenth  century,  under 
Abbot  Ulrich, — and  again  in  1155,  under 
Abbot  Henry, — lost  treasures  of  this  kind 
were  unexpectedly  discovered.  On  the  last 
occasion  the  convent  came  into  possession 
of  ten  silver  chalices,  with  vestments  ; and 
a rich  library,  containing, — besides  Mis- 
sals, choral  books,  and  works  of  the  holy 
fathers  Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isidore, 
Bede,  and  Alcuin, — a vast  collection  of 
classical  authors : 44  Virgil,  Juvenal  and 
Persius  in  one  volume ; Statius,  Terence, 
Servius  on  the  Bucolics,  Lucan,  Oratius, 
Salust,  Sedulius,  two  books  of  Arator,  Cato 
and  Avianus;  Waltar,  Omerus,  Fulgen- 
tius,  and  the  Trojan  history,  Donatus, 
Theocritus,  Topics  of  Tully,  the  Praedica- 
menta  of  Aristotle,  two  books  of  Porphyry, 
a book  of  Geometry ; and  the  Cantica  C an- 
ti corum,  metrically  and  Teutonically  com- 
posed. It  is  remarkable  that  Richard 
de  Bury,  when  enumerating  the  injuries 
caused  to  libraries  by  wars,  cites  only  in- 
stances from  heathen  times.  No  doubt, 
the  monasteries,  in  Christian  ages,  pre- 
served them  from  any  wide  destruction. 
Suffer  they  did,  however,  at  times,  as  in 
the  abbey  of  St  Salvator  de  Settimo,  at 
Florence,  which  contained  an  immense 
library,  from  the  ruins  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Medic® an  collections  were  formed 
or  increased.  “I  remember,” says  Gaspar 
Jongellinus,  “that,  when  living  in  that 
house,  I used  to  wonder,  on  seeing  how 
many  volumes  were  covered  with  mud,  and 
tom  and  defaced ; but  an  old  monk  told 

* Chron.  Monast  S.  Bert.  1.  ix.  ap.  Martene 
I Tbes.  Anec.  iiL  + Ildefons  von  Arx.  i.  294. 


me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  ancient 
fathers,  that  it  was  Florentine  soldiers  who 
had  caused  that  destruction:  for,  being 
placed  in  ambush  in  the  monastery,  and 
sallying  forth  to  repel  the  enemy  from  the 
walls,  they  had  scarcely  proceeded  beyond 
the  ditch,  when  the  substructure  failed ; 
and  there  being  a great  confusion,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  return  of  those  who  were 
without,  and  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  slain  in  the  trench,  they  took  a 
quantity  of  books  and  made  a bridge  across 
with  them,  on  which  they  passed  back.”* 
But  now  we  come  to  the  place  where  so 
many  of  these  volumes  were  written.  On 
entering  the  Scriptorium,  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda,  you  read  this  inscription  : — 

“ Hie  sede&nt  safre  scribentes  famina  legis 
Nec  non  sanctorum  dicta  sacrata  patnim. 

Hie  interserere  caveant  sua  frivola  verbis, 
Frivola,  nec  propter  erret  et  ipsa  man  us. 
Gorrectosque  sibi  querant  studiose  libellos 
Tiamite  quo  recto  penna  volantis  eat. 

Est  labor  egregius  sacros  jam  scribere  libros, 
Nec  mercede  sua  scriptor  et  ipse  caret.” + 

An  ancient  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Einsiedelin  describes  St.  Gregory  writing 
his  dialogues  with  Petrus  Diaconus,  on 
the  deeds  of  holy  men  in  Italy,  in  the 
monastery  which  bears  his  name  at  Rome, 
to  which  he  used  to  retire  from  the  burden 
of  the  pontifical  office.  These  are  the 
lines: — 

“ Sanctorum  veneranda  cohors  sedet  ordine  . . . 
Divines  legis  Mystica  dicta  docens. 

Hos  inter  residens  Agape tus  jure  sacerdos 
Codicibus  pulchrum  condidit  arte  locum. 
Gratia  par  cunctis,  sanctus  labor  omnibus  unus, 
Dissona  verba  quidem,  sed  t&men  una  tides.”  J 

St.  Gregoiy  of  Tours  relates,  that  Leobar- 
dus  the  Recluse  was  frequently  occupied 
in  thus  writing  out  books ; and  Sulpitius 
Severus  says,  that,  in  the  greater  monas- 
tery of  St.  Martin,  no  art  Vas  cultivated 
but  that  of  writing,  to  which  the  younger 
were  devoted,  while  their  elders  had  leisure 
to  pray.  This,  as  Mabillon  observes,  was 
the  great  labour  of  the  Benedictines,  who 
thus  transmitted  the  treasures  of  antiquity 
to  our  time.§  The  Abbot  Frederick  of 
Hirschau,  whom  Trithemius  styles  the 
humblest  of  men,  had  his  place  and  seat 
among  the  writers  in  the  Scriptorium  of 
that  abbey,  in  nothing  taking  any  distinc- 
tion to  himself.|| 

• Notit.  Abb.  Ord.  Cisterc.  Lib.  vii.  38. 
f Schannat  Hist.  Fuldensis,  i. 
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The  Scriptorium  of  monasteries  used  to 
be  liberally  endowed.  Thus  to  that  of  St. 
Edmondsbury  was  assigned  the  profits  of 
two  mills ; to  that  of  Ely,  the  revenue  of 
two  churches;  to  that  of  St.  Swithin  at 
Winchester,  the  tithes  of  a valuable  rec- 
tory. The  art  of  transcribing  manuscripts 
flourished  till  about  a century  before  the 
discovery  of  printing.  Heeren  says,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  corruptions 
in  our  manuscripts  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  negligence  of  writers  during  that  inter- 
val; and  that  the  care  practised  in  the 
tenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  tran- 
scribing is  evident  at  the  first  glance.* 
Gerbert,  in  his  history  of  the  Black  Forest, 
says,  that,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  the 
beautiful  writing  of  the  tenth  century,  by 
means  of  which  so  many  valuable  monu- 
ments have  been  transmitted  to  us,  ought 
to  convince  us  that  it  was  not  a barbarous 
age.  “ Books  were  then  so  beautifully 
painted  and  embellished  with  emblems 
and  miniatures,  that  the  whole  seemed  to 
be  the  produce,  not  of  human,  but  of 
angelic,  hands.  The  fervour  of  abbots  in 
that  tenth  century,  in  employing  writers  to 
preserve  valuable  books  by  multiplying 
copies,  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised. 
Tangmar,  in  his  life  of  St  Bemward, 
bishop  of  Hildesheim,  says,  that  he  estab- 
lished Scriptoriums,  not  alone  in  the  monas- 
teries, but  in  divers  places,  by  means  of 
which  he  collected  a copious  library  of 
books,  both  of  divines  and  philosophers. 
In  fact,  the  art  of  writing  never  attained  to 
such  perfection  as  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries ; and  all  antiquarians  will  admit 
that  the  form — more  or  less  elegant — of 
characters  in  the  manuscripts  of  different 
ages  places  before  our  eyes  the  state  of  the 
sciences  at  that  time,  according  as  it  was 
more  or  less  flourishing.”! 

The  same  parchment  was  sometimes 
twice  or  thrice  written  upon ; but  if  in  this 
way  many  manuscripts  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries  were  destroyed,  it  is 
some  excuse  that  the  monks  who  did  so 
only  followed  the  example  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  always  observed  this  custom  ; and 
that  from  the  time  when  men  began  to 
write  books,  with  a separation  between  the 
words,  it  was  thought  fair,  before  the  art 
of  investigating  antiquity  was  advanced,  to 
put  aside,  as  not  fit  for  use,  the  Romish 
Merovingian  and  Scottish  writings,  in 
which  all  the  words  were  joined  together, 

• Gesch  de  Class.  Lit.  im  Mittelalter,  i.  372. 

♦ Hist  Nigr*  Silv®,  i.  162. 


and  to  make  them  serve  for  some  other 
work. 

Writing  books  was  the  main  employment 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  to  collate  which 
they  brought  manuscripts  from  Italy  and 
France ; and  this  was  the  object  of  most 
of  their  epistolary  correspondence.  They 
wrote  only  on  parchment,  which,  out  of 
the  hides  of  wild  beasts,  they  manufactured 
with  such  skill,  that  it  is  often  whiter  and 
thinner  than  the  finest  post  paper.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  their 
writing  was  obscured  by  many  Merovingian 
and  Longobardish  signs;  but  from  820 
this  cursive  writing  was  generally  laid 
aside  for  the  Carlovingian  Roman  charac- 
ters. The  great  antiquarians,  Mabillon, 
Baluze,  Basnage,  Calmet,  and  Gerbert, 
found  few  manuscripts  to  equal  in  beauty 
those  of  St.  Gall.  They  were  the  work  of 
many  hands.  Some  made  the  parchment, 
others  drew  the  lines,  others  wrote  the 
books,  others  put  in  the  gold  and  the 
initial  letters,  others  painted  them,  others 
compared  the  text  with  the  original,  which 
work  was  generally  done  by  night  in  the 
Scriptorium  between  matins  and  lands; 
and  the  last  hands  were  employed  in  bind- 
ing them  within  thick  boards,  cramped 
with  iron,  lead,  or  ivory.  The  best  and 
most  eminent  writers  of  this  time  were 
Sintram,  Folkard,  Wolfkoz,  Gotzbert.  Bern* 
wick,  Alfart,  TJiiothard,  Rifine,  Wikram, 
St  Notker,  Burgolf,  Albrich,  Egloff* 
Writing  was  learned  by  the  verse,  every 
where  known,  containing  nearly  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet, 

“ Adnexique  Globum  Zephyrique  Raima  seca- 
bant.” 

The  labour  was  great,  and  Eadbert  com- 
plains of  it,  saying,  “Qui  nescit  scribere 
non  putat  esse  Iaborem,  tres  enim  digiti 
scribunt,  totum  corpus  laborat.”f  They 
sought  also  to  write  without  ink,  and  to 
engrave  the  letters  on  the  parchment  with 
a style,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  St.  GaU.J;  Waldo,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  affirming  something,  says,  “Never, 
while  I have  strength  in  these  three  fin- 
gers for  he  was  an  admirable  writer,  adds 
Ratpertus.§  “ All  the  Cisalpine  world,” 
says  Eckehard,  “admires  the  fingers  of 

• Carte  Traditionum,  et  Catalogui  Mstorom 
S.  Galli,  sec.  9. 
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oar  Sintram,  who  wrote  out  the  Gospel 
which  we  possess.  It  is  astonishing  how 
one  man  could  write  out  so  many  books, 
since  we  find  works  by  him  in  most  places 
of  this  kingdom.  His  writing  was  most 
delicate,  yet  you  will  rarely  find  that  he 
had  to  erase  one  word  in  a page  through 
any  mistake.”*  A book  of  the  Gospels, 
in  gold  letters,  by  him,  still  exists.  Almost 
every  monastery  in  Germany  could  boast 
of  having  some  book  written  by  his  hand. 

In  the  manuscripts  of  the  abbey  of 
Tagemsee,  in  Bavaria,  the  names  of  monks 
who  could  write  and  illuminate  best  are  re- 
corded. Thus  we  read  that  Ellinger  made 
a beautiful  copy  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History, 
with  figures  of  the  animals.-)-  James  the 
Florentine,  a holy  monk  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angpls  at  Florence,  who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1396,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  writing  the  choral  books.  To  him 
that  house  owed  twenty  of  the  finest  that 
the  world  ever  saw.  He  wrote  others, 
which  are  found  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Michael  and  of  St.  Mat- 
thias in  Venice.  J An  old  chronicler  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Riquier  describes  that 
pious  community  as  similarly  employed 
in  the  time  of  Robert,  king  of  France. 

‘ Books  of  great  science,  excellent  pearls,” 
he  says,  “ are  now  restored  ; while  others 
are  written  out  for  the  first  time.”§ 

Students  of  St.  Gall,  who  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  ar^  lineandi,  were 
always  employed  in  writing  out  books. 
When  Eckehard  found  any  boys  slow  to 
study,  he  made  them  apply  to  writing: 
but  there  was  a distinction  made ; for  we 
read,  “ If  the  work  be  to  write  the  Gospel, 
or  a Missal,  let  men  of  a perfect  age  write 
it  with  all  diligence  and  attention.” ||  The 
Irish  monks  seem  to  have  brought  with 
them  into  Germany  the  mode  of  writing 
on  wax  tablets ; for,  in  the  manuscripts  of 
St  Gall,  we  read  of  pugilares  Scotorum  ; 
that  is,  of  the  Irish,  as  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Martyrology  of  Notker.  The  notes 
to  these  old  manuscripts  are  curious.  Thus 
on  one  we  read,  “ Anteriora  ®gre  sunt  cor- 
recta;”  on  another,  which  had  been  dis- 
figured by  the  transcriber,  “Diabolus  fecit 
tain  sanctam  epistolam  vitio  scriptoris  de- 
pravari.^lT  The  copiers  found  their  task 
laborious.  One  says,  “Sicut  ®grotus  de- 
riderat  sanitatem,  ita  desiderat  scriptor 
finemhbri;”  another  writes  in  old  Ger- 

*  Be  Casibus  S.  Galli,  ap.  id. 
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man,  “Written  with  great  trouble;”  an- 
other, “Libro  complete  saltat  scriptor  pede 
lffito.”*  St.  Notker  writes  of  himself,  “Ne- 
fas  putavi,  si  ilia  enigmata  Bibliotheca 
S.  Galli,  cui  Dei  gratia  multa  accumulavi, 
scribere  negligendo  defraudaverim.”f  One 
is  amazed  at  the  labour  of  their  hands 
in  this  work.  Dom  Etiennot,  who  travelled 
so  much  to  search  the  libraries  of  different 
abbeys,  wrote  out  in  the  space  of  eleven 
years  forty-five  volumes  in  folio,  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  researches.  J The 
anonymous  monk  of  Ratisbon  says,  “that, 
besides  being  occupied  in  the  task  of  in- 
struction, he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  not 
only  books  of  his  own  composition,  but 
also  twenty  Missals,  three  books  of  the 
Gospels,  two  with  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
and  four  books  of  Matins.  ”§ 

Harduin,  who  lived  in  a remote  cell  of 
the  martyr  Satuminus,  built  by  the  blessed 
Wandregisilus  at  Fontanelle,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  four  volumes  of  the  Evange- 
lists in  Roman  letters;  one  volume  of  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles ; three  volumes  of  Sacra- 
mentaria;  one  of  readings  from  the  Gos- 
pels ; one  containing  forty  homilies  of  Pope 
Gregory ; a book  of  Arithmetic,  with  letters 
concerning  the  Paschal  time  ; one  volume, 
containing  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eigh- 
teenth book  of  St.  Augustin,  De  Civitate 
Dei ; one  of  Venerable  Bede, — “ De  Natu- 
ris  rerum  ac  temporibus ;”  one  of  a Psalter, 
with  the  Ambrosian  Hymns;  one  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Wandregisile,  St.  Ansbert,  and 
St.  Wolfrann;  one  volume  of  Questions 
of  St.  Ansbert  to  Siwinum,  a recluse ; and 
one  Antiphonarium.il  Maurus  Lapi,  a Flo- 
rentine monk  of  Camaldoli,  while  living 
nine  years  in  the  desert,  and  more  than 
forty-six  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthias 
de  Muriano,  read  and  wrote  out  more  than 
1000  manuscripts;  the  list  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  most  excellent  works  of  the 
middle  ages,  shows  that  he  could  make  a 
good  choice  of  authors.1T  Gerhard  of  Monte- 
Sereno,  though  having  a defect  in  his  sight, 
wrote  out  six  Missals,  one  Plenarium, 
one  Lectionarium,  four  Graduals,  one  An- 
tiphonarium,  two  books  of  Homilies,  two 
Passionals,  four  books  of  Morals,  and  two 
Matutinals.**  Prodigious  is  the  number 
of  books  which  Trithemius  says  he  has 

• Cod.  N.  1019.  f In.  Cod.  14,  p.  331. 
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written  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  his 
being  abbot  at  Spanheim.* 

Again,  to  remark  the  spirit ;with  which 
the  monks  pursued  these  labours.  Let  us 
hear  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  Morigni : “May 
God  reward  all  constructors,  enlargers  and 
protectors  of  this  place,  and  have  mercy 
on  them ; on  me  also,  Teulfus,  who  have 
written  these  things,  and  who  know  not 
whether  I have  done  it  any  service,  ex- 
cepting that  I have,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  corrected  and  accentuated  the  whole 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  the  last  Epistle  of 
Paul ; St.  Augustin,  from  his  book,  De 
Trinitate  Dei,  till  that  of  John,  the  Morals 
of  Gregory,  and  other  works — who  for  a 
long  time  was  precentor,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  be  prior;  but  to  govern  as 
was  required,  partly  through  ignorance, 
partly  through  negligence,  partly  through 
infirmity,  not  of  body  but  of  manners,  I 
could  not.  You  who  read  this,  I beseech, 
by  the  sweet  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  say,  with  all  the  affection  you  can,  1 0 
God,  merciful  by  nature,  who  showest 
mercy  and  hast  pity  upon  all,  show  mercy, 
I pray,  to  Teulfus,  unworthy  of  thy  mercy.’ 
But  if  you  shut  your  bowels  against  me, 
and  turn  a deaf  ear  to  my  prayer,  you  will 
sin,  both  against  God,  who  is  charity,  and 
against  me.”t 

In  the  silence  of  their  cells  these  men 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  they  could,  by 
the  labour  of  their  pens,  preach  to  the 
human  race.  “Happy  intention,”  cries 
Cas8iodorus  to  his  monks,  alluding  to  those 
who  transcribed  the  ancient  books,  “praise- 
worthy assiduity,  by  the  hand  to  preach  to 
men,  by  the  fingers  to  open  the  lips,  in 
silence  to  give  salvation  to  men,  and  with 
a pen  to  fight  against  the  unlawful  sug- 
gestions of  the  devil ; for  Satan  receives 
as  many  wounds  as  the  writer  puts  down 
words  of  the  Lord.  Resting  in  the  one 
place  he  goes,  by  means  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  work,  through  different  pro- 
vinces ; his  labour  is  read  in  holy  places  ; 
the  people  learn  from  it  how  they  may  be 
converted  from  an  evil  will  to  serve  God 
with  a clean  heart.”  Peter,  the  venerable 
abbot  of  Cluny,  speaks  in  the  same  manner 
to  Gislebert  the  recluse. 

In  a manuscript  of  St.  Augustin  on  the 
Psalms,  by  the  monk  Radulf,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Yaast  at  Arras,  are  verses  relating 
what  was  the  hope  of  the  writer ; for  he 
says,  that  as  many  sins  would  be  forgiven 

• Nepiachus. 
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him,  as  he  had  written  words  in  that 
book.*  “ In  Amesberg,  a monasteiy  of 
Praemonstre,  as  I heard  from  a priest  of 
that  congregation,”  says  Caesar  of  Hiester- 
bach,  “ there  was  a certain  writer,  named 
Richard,  an  Englishman,  whose  tomb  was 
opened  twenty  years  after  he  had  lain  in 
it,  when  his  right  hand  was  found  whole 
and  flexible,  as  if  cut  off  from  a live  body, 
while  all  the  rest  was  in  ashes.  It  was  a 
hand  ever  directed  by  charity.  It  is  still 
preserved  in  that  house.”! 

Having  already  in  the  third  book  gone 
over  much  of  this  ground,  I pass  on  now 
as  rapidly  as  I can ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  monasteries,  and  omit  all  mention 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  their  history. 

The  first  institutors  of  the  monastic  life 
were  pious  men,  who  made  more  account 
of  sanctity  than  of  learning.  “ Monachus 
non  docentis,  sed  plangenlis  habet  offi- 
cium,”  are  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  adopted 
by  the  Cistercian  order  for  its  motto.  To 
grieve,  not  to  teach,  was  their  office.  This 
made  St.  Augustin  exclaim,  in  allusion  to 
St.  Anthony,  that  the  unlearned  rise  up 
and  take  heaven  by  force,  while  we  with 
our  learning  are  sinking  to  perdition.!  St 
Anthony  had  no  admiration  for  learned 
men,  and  he  used  to  say  that  a sound 
mind  was  more  ancient  than  all  the  wisdom 
of  letters.  A certain  philosopher,  express- 
ing surprise  how  he  could  persist  in  the 
monastic  life  without  the  consolation  of 
books,  he  replied,  “Nature  is  my  book; 
for  in  all  parts  of  the  creation  I read  the 
oraeles  of  God.”  The  beginning  of  the 
book  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Virtutibus 
et  Miraculis,  will  show  with  what  mind 
these  monks  withdrew  from  the  study  of 
profane  literature,  though  it  is  true  this 
holy  man  evinces  his  acquaintance  with 
heathen  literature  in  the  very  words  with 
which  he  declares  his  sense  of  its  vanity. 
All  through  the  ages  of  faith  men  made 
more  account  of  piety  than  of  learning, 
according  to  the  words,  “ Better  is  an 
humble  rustic  who  serves  God  than  a proud 
philosopher  who  neglects  himself,  while 
considering  the  course  of  the  heavens  ;” 
and  so  also  St.  Hilary  says,  “Meditatio 
legis  non  solum  in  verbis  legendi  est,  sed 
in  opere  et  religione.”§ 

Hear  the  words  of  monks  most  devoted 
to  classical  learning.  “Those  who  live  ill, 

• Martene,  Voyage,  Lib.  64. 
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I and  wish  to  speak  well,  and  despise  faulty 
| language  rather  than  corrupt  manners, 

; are  thus  instructed,”  says  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrers:  “Omnis  labor  hominis  in  ore 
ejus,  et  anima  illius  non  replebitur 44  for 
it  is  just  that  he  who  attributes  the  first 
| place  to  learning,  and  not  to  sanctity, 
should  be  excluded  in  a destructive  fast 
from  the  refection  of  wisdom.”* 

‘•Though  you  ask  for  the  books  of  Tully, 
yet  I know  that  you  are  a Christian,  not 
a Ciceronian;  for  you  only  pass  into 
foreign  camps  as  a spy.”  So  writes,  in 
I 1150,  the  superior  of  an  abbey  in  Hildes- 
j heim  to  Wibald,  abbot  of  New  Corby,  who 
j replies  to  him : 44  You  judged  rightly  of  us : 
j|  the  dishes  of  Cicero  we  do  not  serve  among 
the  first,  or  to  the  chief  table ; but  when 
replenished  with  better  food,  we  partake 
of  them  as  of  the  sweet  meats  which  were 
served  for  the  dessert.” 

Mabillon  shows  the  error  of  some  in 
the  last  century,  who  supposed  that  mo- 
nasteries were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  human  science : for  they  who 
entered  them  generally  counted  sciences 
along  with  the  other  secular  things  which 
they  abandoned  for  the  love  of  Christ.! 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  with  what 
assiduity,  as  well  as  humility,  studies  were 
recommended  within  cloisters,  under  the 
influence  of  religion.} 

Cosma  the  Scholastic  had  more  books 
than  any  one  else  in  Alexandria,  and  he 
used  willingly  to  lend  them  to  any  one 
who  asked  him;  and  you  saw  nothing 
with  him  but  books  and  benches,  a bed 
»nd  a table ; 44  and  whenever  I went  to  see 
him,” says  Sophronius,  41 1 used  to  find  him 
either  reading  or  writing.  ”§ 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there  were 
opened  many  schools  for  the  Greek.  44  Do 
not  wonder,”  says  a monk,  “that  the  Abbot 
Hermann  should  have  carried  a Greek 
Testament  always  with  him;  for  this  learned 
*nd  religious  prior  was  skilled  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
Caroline  College  at  Osnaburg ; for  in  that 
foundation  all  the  clergy  were  skilled  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  ”||  Long  before, 
St  Caesarius  of  Arles  used  to  celebrate  the 
Divine  worship  in  Greek  as  well  as  in 
Lain.  The  king,  Charles,  wished  to  make 
Compiegne  a second  Constantinople,  and 
it  the  name  of  KapAdiroAir,  and  to  a 


new  founded  abbey  in  Burgundy  he  gave 
the  name  of  Alpha.  This  Grecomania 
shows  that  the  language  was  much  culti- 
vated then.  In  the  tenth  century,  at  St. 
Martial  of  Limoges,  it  was  the  custom  on 
Easter-day  to  sing  the  Gloria,  Sanctus, 
and  Agnus  Dei,  in  Greek.  At  Auriol,  near 
Marseille,  there  was  a company  of  Greek 
monks.  In  1167,  William,  who  from  a 
physician  had  become  a monk,  brought 
Greek  books  to  Paris  from  Constantinople,* 
which  greatly  excited  the  interest  of  the 
learned.  Philip  Augustus  founded  a Col- 
legium Constantinopolitanum  for  young 
Greeks ; and  the  Dominican  and  Francis- 
can orders  applied  with  diligence  to  the 
same  study.  The  first  who  gave  a trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  Aristotle’s  Morals 
was  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  this  time  many 
eminent  Grecians  flourished;  as  William  of 
Morbeka,  Thomas  Cantiprantanus,  Henry 
of  Brabant,  Bartholomew  of  Messina,  Euge- 
nius  Ammiratus,  and  James  of  Venice.! 

I am  aware  that  some  modern  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  monks,  by  preserving 
and  cultivating  the  ancient  learning,  only 
retarded  what  they  term  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Capefigue  says  that 
their  literature  repressed  the  nerve,  so 
French  and  so  national,  of  the  troubadours.} 
But  it  may  be  a question  to  be  referred  to 
others,  whether  the  instantaneous  develop- 
ment of  their  first  thoughts,  however  French 
or  elsewhere  national,  is  always  a mode  of 
advancing  the  intelligence  of  men.  Eury- 
machus,  indeed,  is  very  anxious,  like  most 
of  Homer’s  heroes,  to  express  whatever 
comes  uppermost, 

K€K \vT(  fl€Vj  pvr)(rn}p€s, 

8<f)p  ewTtt>  ra  pt  Bvpbs  cv\  (rrqOcaai  «ccXcvct.§ 

But  perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  that 
the  monks,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
barbarians  around  them  to  utter  in  verse 
whatever  their  minds  first  called  on  them 
to  say,  invited  them  to  their  schools,  where 
they  learned  to  hear  a little  before  they 
expressed  themselves. 

In  these  isolated  monasteries  of  the 
middle  ages,  so  wild  in  their  situation  and 
so  solemn  in  their  structure,  were  found 
men  of  profound  learning,  as  well  as  in 
the  heart  of  cities,  who  were  known  to 


9 Lupi  Epist.  xxxr. 
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their  contemporaries  as  lights  both  for 
divine  and  human  studies  : as  Thomas  of 
St.  Victor  is  described — 

“ Est  lux  sterna  Thoms  coll&ta  Priori 
Qui  meruit  martyr  juris  amore  mori.*’* 

The  early  monks  did  not  disdain  the 
ancient  learning,  for  we  know  that  the 
missionaries  of  St.  Gregory  brought  a 
Homer  with  them  to  England,  and  Ra- 
ban  Maur  is  commemorated  as  having 
first  brought  Greek  literature  to  the  Ger- 
mans.f  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
the  monks  of  St.  Gall  could  understand, 
read,  and  write  the  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongues ; they  were  skilled  as  ora- 
tors, astronomers,  physicians,  expounders 
of  the  sacred  Scripture,  in  all  history,  and 
in  classical  literature.  Those  most  versed 
in  Greek  were  termed  the  Greek  Brothers 
— fratres  Ellenici.  The  professors  held 
an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  court 
and  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  were 
often  called  to  occupy  distant  sees.  The 
monks  of  St.  Gall  were  among  the  first  to 
form  the  German  into  a written  language ; 
for  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  century  that 
it  could  be  written.  Part  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  with  the  Pater  noster,  Credo, 
and  Confiteor,  translated  into  German, 
were  the  first  examples,  and  these  were 
written  in  the  Greek  and  Runic  alphabet 
of  the  Latin  characters.  Rapert,  one  of 
these  in  the  ninth  century,  composed  in 
German  a popular  hymn  in  honour  of  St. 
Gall.  In  France  Orderic  Vitalis  particu- 
larly notices  the  monks  of  Bee  as  devoting 
themselves  to  the  study  of  letters.  “ Such 
zeal  did  they  show,”  he  says,  “ in  extending 
the  sacred  mysteries  and  in  useful  dis- 
course, that  almost  all  seemed  to  be  philo- 
sophers, while  those  who  were  illiterate, 
called  Rustics,  might  learn  grammar  from 
them.”  But  all  the  greater  houses  contained 
men  of  eminent  learning  down  to  the  latest 
times,  when  the  Benedictine  order  gave  to 
the  republic  of  letters  Menard,  Mabillon, 
Montfau^n,  d’Acheri,  Gallois,  Delfau, 
Massuet,  Bulteau,  Gerberon,  Gesvres, 
Lami,  Gamier,  Roussel,  and  Ruinart. 
The  Mendicant  orders  produced  also  men 
of  most  profound  erudition.  Joseph  Scali- 
ger  writing  to  Isaac  Casaubon  tells  him  to 
search  in  the  king’s  library  for  some  notes 
of  a Dominican  friar  on  the  Alcoran,  which 

• Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  par.  ii. 

+ F.  Coraelii  Mou&ch.  Brevi&r.  Fuldense  His- 
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will  greatly  assist  his  studies,  and  without  | 
which  he  will  find  obscurities  that  will  be  !( 
inexplicable.  The  English  Franciscans  | 
were  especially  learned  towards  the  end  of  I 
the  thirteenth  century.  Then  shone  Ro-  ; 
dulph  Coleburg,  Roger  Bacon,  Henry  Wil- 
lot,  Thomas  Docking  of  Norfolk,  Richard 
Rufus,  Adam  de  Marisco,  William  of  Ware, 
John  Walleis,  John  of  London, — who  fol- 
lowed Roger  Bacon  to  Paris,  and,  having 
been  sent  by  him  to  Rome,  was  retained 
there  by  Pope  Innocent, — Robert  Crusius, 
and  Richard  Middleton,  the  last  of  whom 
is  commemorated  with  fourteen  other  chief 
doctors  of  his  order  on  the  tomb  of  Dim 
Scotus  at  Cologne.* 

Though  we  before  visited  the  schools  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  cannot  refuse  to  take 
another  glance  at  them,  being  now  within  1 
the  very  walls  where  the  greatest  were 
established ; and  from  the  library  and 
scriptorium  we  are  naturally  directed  to  the 
Scholastic  Halls,  so  appropriately  placed 
within  the  asylums  of  peace,  as  the  very 
word  Scholastic  indicates,  for  it  implies 
leisure  from  external  material  things,  to  be 
free  to  study  as  to  adore  God.  These 
forests  and  valleys  through  which  we  have 
lately  penetrated  might  have  been  desig- 
nated in  the  middle  ages  as  the  studious 
walks  and  shades,  the  schools  of  sages.  In 
the  tenth  century,  when  St  Wolfgang  re- 
tired to  Einsiedelin,  that  solitary  monastery 
was  embosomed  in  a vast  forest  and  yet 
crowds  of  pupils  came  there  to  its  schools 
from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In 
every  abbey  there  was  a professor  of  theo- 
logy and  of  philosophy.  How  strange  it 
sounds  now  to  hear  of  a Dom  Badier  pro- 
fessing philosophy  at  St.  Denis,  and  of  a 
Dom  Lopin  teaching  philosophy  on  Mount 
St.  Michael  in  Normandy,  places  in  our 
ears  only  associated  with  the  thought  of 
barracks  and  state  prisoners,  who  have  no 
other  idea  of  philosophy  besides  the  revolt 
of  the  intelligence  against  God.  The 
monasteries  were  schools  of  theology,  philo- 
sophy, of  languages,  of  writing,  of  art, 
and  of  law;  for  there  too  men  “spent 
their  youth  in  flowing  gown,  studying  their 
Ulpian.”  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
letters  as  well  as  theology  were  taught  in 
cloisters  before  numerous  disciples ; and 
in  cities  studious  youths  were  permitted 
to  assist  at  the  lectures  without  being 
inhabitants  of  the  monastery.  Down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  the  monks  per- 
mitted laics  to  attend  the  scholastic  classes 
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of  their  novices,*  and  these  were  sometimes 
I far  advanced  in  age ; for  one  result  of  the 
| monastic  influence  was  to  convince  men 
I that,  as  Clement  Alexandrensis  says,  “no 
| time  could  he  unseasonable  when  it  was  a 
question  of  giving  health  to  the  soul,  that  it 
could  never  be  too  soon  or  toq  late  to  philo- 
sophize, as  it  could  never  be  too  soon  or  too 
Ute  to  be  happy : that  both  young  and  old 
must  philosophize ; that  the  old  may  grow 
young  again  through  the  good  things  which 
come  to  them  from  grace,  and  that  the  young 
may  be  at  the  same  time  both  young  and 
old  through  confidence  in  the  future/’f 
The  ancient  pulpits  of  philosophy  existed 
in  France  till  the  revolution.  Every  monas- 
tery maintained  some  learned  men  to  give 
public  instruction;  “and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,”  says  Conringius,  “that  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  through- 
out the  whole  western  church,  there  was  no 
one  distinguished  by  his  writings  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  a monastery.”  J An 
historian  of  Ireland  observes,  “that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  schools  of  the  mo- 
nasteries rose  from  their  ashes  after  being 
burnt  by  the  northmen,  and  resounded  afresh 
with  the  voice  of  instruction,  seen*  hardly 
less  than  marvellous.  Only  a few  months 
after  a desperate  inroad  of  Danes  into 
Armagh,  we  are  told  of  a youth  of  royal  blood 
repairing  to  its  schools  for  the  completion  of 
his  education.*’  In  England,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  every  monastery 
had  a public  school ; and  where  funds  could 
not  immediately  he  found,  barns  were  hired 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  teachers  gratui- 
tously attended.  Thus  in  the  time  of 
Jofired,  abbot  of  Croyland,  four  monks  from 
Cotenham  used  to  walk  to  Cambridge  to 
give  gratuitous  lessons,  one  day  on  Latin 
literature,  another  on  Aristotle  according  to 
the  comments  of  Porphyiy  and  Averroes, 
Mother  on  Rhetoric,  from  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  another  on  the  Scriptures  and 
the  holy  fathers.  Paris  owes  its  extension 
ou  the  north  hank  of  the  Seine  to  the  school 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois, 
*hich  was  celebrated  in  an  early  age.  The 
school  even  in  the  nuns*  convent  of  Chelle 
near  Paris,  m the  time  of  the  Merovingians, 
resorted  to  by  crowds  of  both  sexes  to 

Ilfcur  the  scriptural  lectures  of  St.  Bertilla. 
The  ardour  for  study  in  the  middle  ages 
not  left  without  abundant  means  to  carry 
11  into  effect.  Instruction  was  widely  dif- 
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fused,  and  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  a 
monopoly  never  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  the  monks.  “This  year,  961,”  say  the 
annals  of  Corby  in  Saxony,  “the  school  in 
the  new  church  flourished  as  if  contending 
with  ours.  Thus  the  mother  loves  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter  honours  the 
mother.”*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Gall  there  were  schools  founded  by  the 
counts  of  Raperschwil,  which  the  monks  of 
course  favoured,  as  they  did  every  useful 
institution  ;f  but  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  tendency  which  schools  of  this  kind 
naturally  indicated,  that  Pope  Alexander 
III.  wrote  to  all  the  French  bishops  charging 
them  to  forbid  the  masters  to  receive  money, 
“ lest  science  should  seem  to  he  exposed  for 
sale,  which  ought  to  he  offered  to  every  one 
gratis.”! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a certain 
race  of  wandering  scholars  lying  out  in  the 
fields,  who  used  to  heg  from  monasteries 
with  insolence,  against  whom  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  pass  decrees,  as  in  the 
council  of#  Salzburg  in  1292,  and  also  in 
1456.  § All  studies  in  the  monasteries 
yielded  to  the  labour  of  instruction.  Abhon, 
the  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  who  wrote 
the  poem  on  the  siege  of  Paris,  begs  in- 
dulgence for  the  faults  in  it,  which  he  has 
not  had  time  to  correct,  “oh  scholarum  plu- 
ralitatem.” 

Of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  poor  of 
educating  their  sons  by  the  schools  of  the 
monks,  the  history  of  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
furnished  a memorable  example.  Born  in 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne  of  poor  parents, 
the  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  the  holy 
Geraldus  at  Aurillac  took  the  destitute  lad 
under  their  protection.  The  Abbot  Gerald, 
the  scholastic  Raimund,  the  monks  Bernhard, 
Airard,  and  all  the  rest,  showed  him  a 
father’s  love ; bnt  especially  under  the  in- 
struction of  Raimund  were  his  extraordinary 
talents  developed.  After  some  time  the 
brethren,  with  praiseworthy  disregard  of 
all  selfish  interests,  sent  him  to  travel,  in 
order  that  he  might  find  fresh  food  for  his 
genius,  and  visit  other  schools.  He  first 
visited  all  the  celebrated  abbeys  of  France ; 
in  each  of  which  he  formed  friendships, 
which  proved  the  consolation  of  his  future 
life ; so  that,  when  subsequently  he  passed 
into  Spain  and  Italy,  he  was  united  in 
intimacy  with  Adalbero  of  Rheims,  Notger 
of  Luttich,  E chert  of  Treves,  Eccard,  abbot 
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of  St  Julian  at  Tours,  Adson  of  Moutier-on- 
Der,  Constantine,  scholastic  at  Fleury,  and 
with  many  other  noble  and  learned  monks.* 

Besides  the  greater  there  were  lesser 
schools  adjoining  every  monastery  for  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  the 
old  chronicler  of  St.  Riquier,  after  stating 
that  boys  are  educated  there,  adds,  “ The 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  dispersed  on  all 
sides;  the  country  is  rendered  illustrious, 
and  every  where,  and  by  all  men,  Centula 
is  called  happy. ”+ 

“After  the  pestilence  in  1348  there  was 
such  a scarcity  of  men,”  says  a chronicle  of 
Soissons,  “that  no  one  could  be  found  in 
the  small  towns  to  teach  little  children  to 
read.”  Therefore,  foundations  were  made 
by  John  Dumont  for  sending  scholars  to 
one  or  other  of  the  five  universities.;};  The 
decay  of  schools,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  instruction  among  the  people,  previous 
to  the  great  outbreak  of  heresy  in  the  time 
of  Luther,  explained  the  desolation  which 
ensued  in  some  countries,  as  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  clearly  pointed  out;  and,  in  fact, 
where  education  was  most  extended,  as  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  these  errors  were  not 
able  to  penetrate  or  take  root.§ 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the  great  mo- 
nastic schools  which  diffused  such  light 
throughout  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  tenth  centuiy  the  most  celebrated 
were  Lobbes,  where  Rather,  and  Gorcum, 
where  John  Vendieres  taught,  Gemblours, 
Prum,  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  St.  Germain  at 
Paris,  Fulda,  Hirschfeld,  Fleury,  Luxeuil, 
St.  Boniface  at  Rome,  Monte-Cassino.  In 
that  age  flourished  the  great  monastic  schools 
of  St.  Gall,  Reichenau,  Einsipdelin,  Peter- 
lingen,  Cluny,  and  among  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  the  cloister  of  Aurillac  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  founded  by  the  holy 
Geraldus, — St.  Vincent  at  Toul,  St  Felix 
and  Clemens  at  Metz,  and  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims.||  Celebrated  also  were  the  monas- 
tic schools  of  St.  Alban  in  Mayence,  where 
the  monks  Theodorich  and  Dietmar  flour- 
ished ; of  Hirschau,  where  studied  Amulf, 
Adalbert,  and  Meginrad,  renowned  through 
all  Germany;  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  where 
the  scholastic  was  the  celebrated  Wittichind ; 
and  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves, 
which  produced  at  the  same  time  many  most 
eminent  men,  apostles  and  martyrs.  So 
again,  on  the  Danube,  that  of  St.  Blaze,  in 
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the  Black  Forest,  founded  in  960  by  Begin-  j 
bert,  a nobleman  of  the  court  was  distin-  f 
guished;  as  was  also  Brannau,  where  the 
holy  Austrik  began  his  apostolic  course. 

At  Montfau^on,  on  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine, there  were,  in  914,  learned  monks, 
who  had  fled  from  England,  and  a famous 
school.  At  Castres,  in  Rovergne,  the  Abbot 
Durand  us  deserved  immortality  by  his  writ- 
ings on  theology  and  history.  At  the  close  i 
of  the  tenth  century  were  founded  the  1 
abbeys  of  St.  Peter  in  Bisuldum,  in  the 
diocese  of  Girona;  St.  Mary,  in  Taxo,  in 
the  diocese  of  Urgel;  and  St.  Michael,  at 
Cusan,  in  the  Pyrenees;  which  contained 
most  eminent  schools  under  the  abbots  Pon- 
tius, Gondefred,  and  Guarinus;  to  the  last 
of  which  came  Peter  Urseoli,  the  doge  of 
Venice,  with  his  friends  Gradenigo,  Mauro- 
seni,  and  Romuald,  the  subsequent  founder 
of  Camaldoli,  and  the  old  hermit  Marinua*  ! 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  great  schools  of  the  Franciscans  and  I 
Dominicans  drew  multitudes  to  their  con- 
vents. More  than  700  friars  at  a time,  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  have  been  known 
to  resort  to  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Paris 
for  the  sake  of  study.  + The  scholastic  halls 
in  this  convent  were  particularly  grand.  The 
greater  schools  were  not  exceeded  by  any 
others  in  the  university.  They  were  seventy- 
six  feet  long  and  forty-six  broad,  with  eleven 
great  windows.  There  were  two  lectures 
on  theology,  speculative  and  interrogative, 
every  morning,  and  two  every  afternoon,  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Daily,  from  four  to 
five  in  the  evening,  the  fathers  used  to  dis- 
pute on  these  lectures,  any  one  that  chose 
answering  and  disputing  against  them.  222 
youths  were  educated  in  the  seminary,  which 
contained  an  elegant  hall,  in  which  two  of 
the  younger  brethren  repeated  parts  of  the 
divine  office  every  night;  but  on  festivals 
all  were  required  to  be  present  in  the  church 
at  the  same  time.  Here  were  four  schools ; 
one  for  grammar,  another  for  rhetoric,  an- 
other for  logic,  and  the  fourth  for  the  master 
of  the  sentences  and  the  physics  of  Aristotle.! 

Thus,  reader,  after  a long  interval  here 
we  find  ourselves  again  raising  our  hands  in 
admiration  of  the  mere  names  of  the  monastic 
schools  of  the  middle  ages  P Again,  I ask, 
what  must  it  have  been  to  have  entered  that 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  when  it 
contained  such  masters  as  Hugo,  Adam, 
and  the  two  Richards  ? How  deeply  inler- 
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esting  even  now  is  it  to  visit  the  monastery 
of  St.  Dominic  at  Naples,  one  of  those 
great  schools  whose  masters  possessed  such 
an  empire!  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  com- 
posed here  many  of  his  works,  and  here  he 
taught  theology  during  fifteen  months.  At 
a later  time  King  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon 
used  often  to  come  here  on  horseback,  to 
assist  at  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  The 
traces  of  St.  Thomas  meet  you  at  every 
step.  You  see  his  small  cell,  now  a chapel, 
his  class,  and  the  remains  of  his  chair.  Of 
the  great  men  who  presided  over  the  school 
of  St.  Gall,  in  regard  to  poetry,  music,  and 
painting,  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  In  learning,  they  held  the  first 
place.  When  Eckehard  II.  entered  the 
council  of  Mayence,  six  bishops  rose  up  to 
salate  him  as  their  old  master  in  the  school 
of  this  abbey.* 

Through  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  all  the  masters  were  great  men. 
The  Emperor  Otho  I.  would  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  Eckehard  I.  sister's 
son  of  the  recluse  Rachild.  He  was  the 
most  learned  and  magnanimous  man  of 
! his  age,  and  the  most  pitiful  to  the  poor. 
He  left  behind  him  a description  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Walter,  which  Eckehard  IV. 
afterwards  copied  out  in  a more  complete 
form,  and  styled  “ Lydius  Charlomanicus.” 
In  pursuance  of  a vow,  he  had  begun  to 
write  also  a life  of  St  Wiborad.  Eckehard 
11.  Palatinus  was  a stately  and  most  noble 
person : u nemini  unquam  Benedicti  cucullus 
decentius  insederat  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  noble  and  other  students, 
bat  employed  those  of  least  talent  more  in 
writing,  painting,  and  gilding.  He  knew 
how  to  write  down  in  short  hand  the  sub- 
stance of  every  thing  that  was  said,  as  soon 
u it  was  uttered.  He  was  subsequently 
called  to  the  court  of  Otho  I.,  and  appointed 
over  the  imperial  chapel.  Two  discourses, 
which  be  had  taken  down  in  short  hand, 
still  exist,  which  Eckehard  IV.  has  inserted 
in  his  chronicle.  Eckehard  IV.  composed 
an  emblem  to  express  each  of  the  arts,  with 
its  attributes.  Notker,  the  physician,  was 
maternal  uncle  of  the  Abbot  Notker:  he 
was  skilled  in  medicine  above  all  other  men 
of  his  age,  and  was  held  in  great  respect  at 
the  court  of  Otho  I.  Curious  proofs  of  his 
discernment  are  recorded.  So  strict  a dis- 
ciplinarian was  he  in  the  cloister,  that  he 
was  sumamed  “Piperis  granum."  In  old 
age  he  lost  his  sight.  The  veneration  of 
his  contemporaries  is  well  expressed  in  the 
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notice  of  his  death:  “Obiit  Notkeri  benig- 
nissimi  doctoris  et  medici.”*  Notker  Labeo, 
or  the  “ thick-lipped,’*  was  considered  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  time,  as  well  as 
the  most  benign. f He  was  a profound 
theologian,  astronomer,  and  mathematician, 
deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  and 
German  tongues.  He  acquired  from  his 
contemporaries  immense  applause  by  his 
works  on  the  German  tongue,  and  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  dear  and  venerable  to  all 
who  study  the  old  German  literature.  He 
formed  many  learned  men;  and  amongst 
them  Eckehard  IV.,  a classical  author  of 
the  middle  ages.  On  his  death-bed  he  com- 
manded that  the  indigent  should  have  a 
dinner  in  his  presence,  that  he  might  use 
his  eyes  for  the  last  time  in  seeing  the 
pleasure  which  they  received.  This  joy  was 
granted  to  him.  They  dined  before  his 
bed,  and  he  expired  amidst  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  poor.  He  died  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  1022,  of 
the  plague  which  the  army  had  brought 
out  of  Italy.  His  disciple,  Eckehard  IV., 
concludes  his  account  of  him  with  these 
words : — 

“ Hie  finis  est  hominis  post  imparis  ernditionis, 
Hunc  merito  flebunt,  simili,  qui  deinde  care- 
bun 

Of  his  German  works,  there  remain  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  of  Aristotle,  Boetins, 
Martianus  Capella,  and  a short  treatise  on 
musical  instruments.  His  translations  of 
Job  and  of  St.  Gregory's  Morals  are  lost. 
On  the  same  day  with  him  died,  of  the 
plague,  three  other  professors:  Rudpert, 
Anno,  and  Erimbert,  who  were  all  placed 
in  one  grave.  Eckehard  IV.  was  also  a 
great  proficient  in  the  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongues,  profoundly  versed  in  heathen 
and  Christian  antiquities.  He  published 
the  chronicle  of  his  house,  from  the  time  of 
the  Abbot  Salomon  to  that  of  Immo  : a work 
of  high  value,  not  only  for  the  history  of 
Germany,  but  for  that  of  all  Europe.  His 
second  work  is  the  celebrated  manuscript, 
“ Liber  Benedictionum,”§  or  the  poetry  of 
the  mysteries  and  the  festivals,  with  paint- 
ings, and  containing  benedictions  for  diffe- 
rent occasions.  He  died  in  1070. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  so  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  school  of  this  abbey,  that,  in 
the  readings  which  were  always  made  at 
table,  no  fault  was  ever  observable.  Except- 
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ing  the  smaller  boys,  no  student  ever  dared 
to  speak  in  any  other  tongue  but  Latin. 
No  where  else,  in  all  Germany,  did  one 
write  such  good  Latin : and  treatises  were 
written  here  at  once  in  Latin,  and  not,  as 
elsewhere,  translated  into  it  from  the  Ger- 
man.* In  general,  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages 
was  so  successful,  that  John  of  Salisbury 
says,  that  every  one,  who  is  not  absolutely 
deficient  in  natural  abilities,  can  learn  to 
write  and  speak  Latin  perfectly  in  one  year.  + 
The  professors  of  St.  Gall  explained  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Flaccus,  and  Sta- 
tius ; and  gave  their  scholars  to  read  Sallust, 
Livy,  Trogo,  Frontinus,  Solinus,  Varro,  Ju- 
venal, Terence,  Persius,  and  Sophocles.  The 
subjects  for  their  poetry  were  generally  taken 
out  of  the  Bible,  or  Church  histoiy,  legends, 
and  pieces  for  festivals.  The  declamation 
proper  for  poetry  was  indicated  to  the  reader 
by  musical  notes,  of  which  the  manuscript 
poems  of  Sedulius  and  Adelhelm  are  an  ex* 
ample.  J In  dialectics  and  logic  their  mas- 
ters were  Aristotle,  Plato,  Porphyrius,  and 
Boetius.  Notker  Labeo,  the  thick-lipped, 
wrote  a translation,  in  German,  of  Aris- 
totle's Logic.  Music  was  taught  with  great 
care.  They  studied  also  mathematics  and 
geometry ; and  Notker  Labeo  drew  mathe- 
matical figures  for  the  students,  and  ex- 
plained in  German  the  meaning  of  the 
different  terms.  According  to  them,  the 
patriarch  Abraham  was  the  inventor  of  these 
figures.  In  astronomy,  which  they  named 
"astrology,”  they  did  not  confine  their  re- 
searches to  the  constellations  and  course  of 
the  sun.  They  sought  also  to  use  the  teles- 
cope and  the  astrolabe,  and  were  able  to 
make  a celestial  globe,  perhaps  the  first  that 
was  ever  seen  in  Germany.  Their  astrono- 
mical guides  were  Alexander,  Higius,  and 
Aratus.  They  held  Zoroaster,  whose  king- 
dom they  said  was  Bactria,  to  be  the  greatest 
astronomer,  and  King  Ptolemy,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sun’s  hours,  and  of  the  astro- 
labe— an  astronomical  instrument  which  the 
painters  at  that  time  used  as  an  emblem  of 
magic.  Such  diligent  readers  were  they  of 
the  classics,  that  they  often  used  the  ancient 
terms,  and  applied  them  to  contemporary 
things.  Thus  the  Christian  Church  was 
"Senatus  populusque,  Respublica.”  They 
borrowed  figures,  in  speaking,  from  the  an- 
cient history,  and  styled  St.  Gall  "Praetor,” 
and  "Censor.”  Above  all,  they  were  assi- 
duous in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
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the  fathers,  especially  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregoiy,  Isidore,  Chry- 
sostom, Bede,  Sedulius,  Boetius,  A vitus, 
Primasius,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Their  philosophic  views  were  often  expressed 
in  verse : as  for  instance,  of  prayer,  they 
said, — 

11  Precibus  Dens  non  mut&tur,  prcsciens  e&ram 
oper&tur.” 

Of  penance, — 

“ Vult  relut  ign&rns  Dens,  nt  fatearis  amarne. 

Intime  s&lyamur  si  continue  fateamur.” 

They  had  some  strange  notions : as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  letters  of  the  language  which 
Adam  and  the  serpent  spoke  had  a magical 
power.  As  for  science,  in  opposition  to 
religion,  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  held  that 
religion  must  always  be  regarded  as  far  ele- 
vated above  all  sciences;  though  science 
and  learning  must  be  used  in  its  defence, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Athanasius,  Augus- 
tin, and  Boetius.  Besides  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  the  vulgar  tongue  was  by  no  means 
neglected  at  St.  Gall : the  monks  applied 
themselves  with  diligence  to  its  formation, 
and  made  it  the  object  of  study. 

" Primus  Barbaricam  scribens,  faciensque 
saporam,”  says  Eckehard  IV.  ;*  and  Rud- 
pert  wrote  a German  grammar,  explaining 
scientific  words.-f*  In  the  German  writings 
of  their  composition  we  find  an  elegance 
which  was  then  new:  so  that  more  was 
effected  towards  its  refinement  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  than  was  done 
during  the  seven  hundred  years  following : 
and  Ildefons  von  Arae  says,  that  no  German 
can  fail  to  regret  bitterly  that  these  old 
masters  of  the  tongue  should  have  been  laid 
aside  by  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  sought 
to  improve  it.  We  may  remark,  indeed, 
that  every  where  the  monks  laboured  in 
their  schools  to  preserve  the  popular  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  were.  In 
England,  when,  under  the  severe  ordinances 
of  the  Normans,  the  old  Saxon  characters 
seemed  about  to  be  lost,  there  were  patriots 
in  the  monasteries,  says  a late  writer,  who 
preferred  them  still;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  such  men  for  their  preservation.  Ingulfns 
was  one.  Bewailing  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
charters  in  the  fire  of  1091,  "a  few  years 
before,”  he  says,  " I had  given  several  ont 
of  the  treasuiy,  of  which  we  had  duplicates, 
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that  they  might  be  kept  in  the  cloister  for 
teaching  the  juniors  the  Saxon  hand.  Having 
been  long  slighted  because  of  the  Normans, 
it  had  become  unknown,  except  by  a few  of 
the  seniors ; the  juniors,  therefore,  were  in- 
structed to  read  the  old  letter,  that  they 
might  understand  and  maintain  our  charters 
when  they  grew  old." 

But,  to  return  to  St.  Gall : so  general 
were  the  studies,  that  Abbot  Ulrick  VIII.’s 
cook,  Hans  Rirnel,  and  his  porter,  Laurence 
Teuscb,  could  both  speak  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  besides  being  skilled  in  many 
branches  of  science.  The  grand  days  of 
this  abbey  ended  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ; for,  in  the  fourteenth,  the  secular 
nobility  superseded  the  monks,  and  every 
thing  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  A great  re- 
form, however,  again  took  place  : for,  in  the 
1 seventeenth  century,  most  of  the  Swiss 
i abbeys  sent  their  novices  and  younger  mem- 

Ibers  to  study  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  to 
which  many  abbots  applied  for  monks,  in 
order  to  restore  the  discipline  of  their  own 
houses.  Of  other  great  monastic  schools, 
similar  details  might  be  produced. 

Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby,  in  1149,  writing 
to  Manegold,  master  of  tfyg^school,  concem- 
' ing  the  great  men  who  have  benefited  the 
Church  by  their  writings,  cites  Bede,  and 
Ambrose,  Heimon,  Antpert,  Raban,  John 
Scott,  and  others,  whose  works  we  read. 
He  says,  also,  that  we  should  study  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Sophocles,  and  Simonides.* 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  school  of  the 
monastery  of  Hirschau  possessed  those  great 
professors,  Ruthard,  Richbod,  and  Harde- 
rad ; of  the  last  of  whom  we  read, — “ a 
great  doctor,  and  famous  throughout  the 
world  : dear  to  kings,  and  most  dear  to  his 
own  ; in  life  and  erudition  most  eminent.”f 
In  the  abbey  of  Tagemsee  was  perhaps 
the  oldest  school  in  Bavaria.  Here  flour- 
ished many  learned  men.  Werinher  was 
celebrated  as  a teacher.  The  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  tongues  were  cultivated  in  it 
with  success;  and  botanical  studies  were 
assisted  by  a garden  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose."} 

This  onion  of  scholastic  instruction  with 
religious  education  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  middle  ages  was  conformable  to  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  all  Christian 
antiquity:  “Sapientia,"  says  Lactantius, 
“ cum  religione  inseparabili  nexu  cohaeret.”§ 
Schools  were,  therefore,  attached  to  the 
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residence  of  bishops,  and  to  every  church. 
Hence  we  read  of  Wilfrid,  the  holy  bishop 
of  York,  that  great  men  committed  their 
sous  to  be  educated  by  him,  whether  they 
intended  to  militate  for  the  Lord  or  for  the 
world  ;*  and  of  Egbert,  of  the  same  see, 
in  the  words  ascribed  to  Alcuin : — 

“ Indolis  egregie  jurenes  quoscunque  videbat 

Hos  sibi  conjunxit,  docuit,  nutrivit,  amavit.”f 

The  monks,  however,  dwelling  within  vast 
abbeys  in  the  country,  and  surrounded  with 
eveiy  thing  favourable  to  study,  were,  in  a 
still  more  especial  manner,  the  instructors 
to  whom  men  most  desired  to  commit  their 
sons ; and  certainly  they  did  not  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  In  their  cloisters 
the  wish  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was 
realized : men  honoured  the  young,  and 
supplied  them  with  the  education  of  God — 
rqy  rratbdav  rov  Qtov.  J When  Abelard,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  composed  that 
learned  poem  in  elegiac  verse,  in  which  he 
lays  down  the  best  rules  to  lead  a holy  and 
learned  life,  uniting  piety  and  study,  he  did 
but  explain  the  monastic  education  in  general. 
“The  schools  in  the  monasteries,"  says  a 
great  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
“were  more  than  schools  of  learning:  they 
were,  in  a high  sense,  schools;  for  the 
moral  faculties  were  singularly  well  cultivated. 
The  great  originality  of  the  middle  ages  was 
this  cultivation  of  self-knowledge.  Less  in- 
ventive than  antiquity,  these  ages  did  nothing 
but  study  man.  Thus  theology  itself  was 
the  study  of  man  : for  the  relations  of  God 
with  man  required  that  study. § “The  first 
instruction  for  youth,”  says  Bonald,  “ that 
of  which  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  appreciate 
the  value,  or  to  estimate  the  influence,  con- 
sists in  habits,  rather  than  in  reasonings; 
in  examples,  rather  than  in  direct  lessons." || 
This  was  supplied  in  the  monastic  schools ; 
where  the  duties  of  life  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  not  the  metaphysical  theories  of 
heathen,  or  the  subtleties  of  a later  philo- 
sophy, were  to  be  the  chief  subjects  attended 
to.H  “You  have  sent  your  two  nephews  to 
be  instructed  by  me,"  writes  Peter  of  Blois, 
“ the  one  a boy,  the  other  a youth ; and  you 
say  that  the  latter  has  a great  genius,  and 
that  you  never  met  with  any  one  of  a more 
subtle  vein ; and  this,  because,  omitting  the 
study  of  authors,  he  has  fled  at  once  to  the 

• Will.  Malmes.  de  Gestis  Pont.  Anglor.  iii. 
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intricacies  of  the  logicians.  But  I believe 
the  result  will  not  be  exactly  what  you 
suppose.  Not  in  such  things  is  the  foun- 
dation of  learning ; and,  to  many,  pernicious 
is  that  subtlety  which  you  extol.  For  what 
does  it  avail  to  spend  his  days  on  things 
which  can  never  profit  him,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  the  forum  or  in  the  cloister, 
in  the  court  or  in  the  Church,  or  any  where 
but  in  the  schools  ? What  is  more  sharp 
than  the  beard  of  corn  ? — and  yet  what  is  it 
good  for  ? Such  is  the  genius  which  is  all 
subtlety,  without  gravity.  Do  not,  therefore, 
allege  any  more  the  subtle  vein  of  your 
William : for  I fear  I shall  only  have  twice 
the  labour  with  him;  since  I must  first 
eradicate  what  has  taken  root  in  him.  If 
John  only  perseveres  in  his  disposition,  the 
younger  will  supplant  the  elder, — Jacob, 
Esau.”*  As  Trithemius  says  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  “The  monks  taught  and  explained 
the  whole  sacred  Scripture  and  theology : 
teaching  with  a certain  spiritual  sweetness, 
they  delighted — and,  with  delight,  they 
moved  and  inflamed  the  affections  of  their 
auditors.”  All  that  our  wisest  poets  wished 
that  youth  might  obtain  was  granted  here; 
and  Cowper  himself  would  find  his  fondest 
speculations  realized.  " When  I was  seven 
years  old,"  says  Bede,  " I was  given  to  be 
educated  to  the  most  reverend  Abbot  Bene- 
dict, and  then  to  Ceolfrid;  and  thenceforth 
my  whole  time  was  spent  in  meditating  the 
Scriptures,  and  observing  the  regular  dis- 
cipline and  singing  in  the  church:  and  I 
found  it  sweet  to  be  always  either  learning, 
or  teaching,  or  writing.”  To  the  wisdom 
of  this  training  the  most  learned  men  of  later 
times  subscribed,  when  the  Jesuits  instituted 
their  last  noviciate,  or  year  of  retreat,  to 
repair  the  breaches  which  an  application  to 
human  sciences  might  have  caused  in  the 
soul. 

When  the  system  of  the  ages  of  faith  was 
yielding  to  that  which  now  prerails,  there 
were  not  wauting  voices  from  the  cloister, 
like  that  of  Savonarola,  to  assure  fathers  of 
families  that  “ an  education  which  cousists 
in  making  children  study  some  profane  poets, 
and  then  sending  them  to  a banking-house 
to  take  lessons  of  exchange  and  usury,  was 
as  prejudicial  to  their  souls  as  to  their  intelli- 
gence.” But  the  sentence  had  gone  forth, 
and  monastic  education  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  that  which  sends  men  for  contem- 
plation to  the  gambling-room,  and  for 
philosophy  to  a London  tavern. 

The  great  authors  of  the  middle  ages 

Epist.  ci. 


were  studied  assiduously  by  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  monastic  schools.  "It  was 
of  prodigious  service  to  me,”  says  Peter  of  | 
Blois,  “ that  in  my  youth  I was  made  to  4 
learn  by  heart  the  elegant  letters  of  Hilde- 
bert,  bishop  of  Mans.”*  The  works  of 
Gerbert  in  innumerable  manuscripts  were 
propagated  through  all  the  monasteries  of 
Europe,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century. f Professors  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  such  men.  Writing  to  Matthias,  j 
king  of  Hungary,  Marsilius  Ficinus  says, 
"that  in  Nicolas  he  will  hear  the  blessed 
Thomas  Aquinas. "j;  Bulaeus  excuses  him- 
self from  enumerating  the  writings  of  St. 
Bona  venture,  saying,  "because  they  are 
daily  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.” § From 
a copy  which  was  given  to  me  by  a holy 
priest  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  I find  that  bis 
meditations  on  the  life  of  Christ  were  printed 
so  early  as  in  1490,  which  shows  how  well 
their  value  had  been  previously  understood. 

With  respect  to  the  classification  of 
sciences,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  monks,  there 
are  modern  professors  who  acknowledge  that  I 
the  system  they  followed,  which  was  that  of  I 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  is  better  than  that  of  ' 
Lord  Bacon  and  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  in  fact  a natural 
order,  not  partial  and  arbitrary,  but  highly 
reasonable  and  just.  The  dignity  of  the 
office  of  instruction  was  never  more  pro- 
foundly felt,  or  practically  maintained,  than 
in  the  middle  ages  and  in  these  schools. 
How  sublime  are  the  words  of  Pope  Gregory 
X.  writing  to  the  king  of  Sicily  respecting 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  interests  of 
learning  ! " The  first  formation  of  the  su- 

pernal hand  before  its  fall,”  says  the  pontiff, 

" had  an  intelligence  little  less  thau  the  an- 
gelic, and  penetrated  the  secrets  of  celestial 
things  with  the  serene  force  of  light,  and 
obtained  knowledge  of  sciences  from  the 
depth  of  an  illuminated  breast ; but  after 
the  fall,  it  could  no  longer  behold,  without 
the  interposing  cloud  of  worldly  darkness, 
what  it  formerly  contemplated.  But  the 
immense  benignity  of  the  Creator,  unwil- 
ling that  such  an  ingenious  creature,  formed 
in  his  own  likeness,  should  become  utterly 
vile,  to  repair  gloriously,  as  if  by  accident, 
what  was  injured  by  the  deadly  food,  de- 
creed that  rude  man  whom  natural  reason 
could  scarcely  lead  to  the  perfection  of  dis- 
cretion, should  be  instructed  by  sciences 

* Epist  ci.  f Hock,  153. 
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and  arts,  and  that  the  nations  dispersed  into 
the  variety  of  many  idioms,  should  be  again 
united  as  it  were,  by  means  of  one  universal 
source  of  communication  in  the  one  literary 
order  of  Latinity : thus  the  deeds  of  our 
fathers  are  recorded  in  books;  thus  the 
contests  of  truth  and  falsehood  are  related : 
thus  are  taught  the  process  of  generations 
and  corruptions  of  all  bodies,  the  qualities 
of  elements:  thus  the  harmony  of  voices 
enables  men  to  conceive  how  the  Lord  may 
be  served  by  musical  modulation : thus  the 
scholastic  doctrine  estimates  terminations, 
distinguishes  the  length  and  breadth,  and 
height  aud  depth,  the  movements  and  con- 
struction of  die  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
whole  physical  order,  though  apparently 
transcending  the  force  of  reason.  Greatly 
then  does  it  concern  all  orthodox  kings  that 
they  should  possess  in  their  kingdoms  in- 
| d usurious  men,  illustrious  for  science  and 
virtue,  conducing  to  the  glory  of  their  reign, 
under  the  Prince  of  Peace.”*  In  point  of 
fact,  too,  the  instructors  of  youth  held  a 
lofty  position  in  society. 

While  presiding  over  the  school  at  Rheims, 
Gerbert  was  in  relation  with  all  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  the  day.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Adelheid,  the  second 
wife  of  Otho  I.  and  by  Theophania,  the  wife 
of  Otho  II.  and  daughter  of  the  Greek 
Imperial  house,  and  also  by  Adelheid,  the 
wife  of  Hugues  Capet,  who  entrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  her  son  Robert.  Rut- 
hard,  head  of  the  school  of  the  monastery 
of  Hirschau,  refused  the  episcopacy  of  Hal- 
berstat,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
emperor,  saying,  “let  it  be  given  to  one 
worthy  of  it.  I hesitate  not  to  prefer  the 
monastic  quiet,  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  all  the  honours  and  riches  of  the 
world. 

“According  to  the  sentence  of  my  heart,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “if  there  be  a Paradise 
m the  present  life,  it  is  either  in  the  cloister 
or  in  the  schools;  for  whatever  is  without 
these  two  is  full  of  anxiety,  disquietude, 
bitterness,  fear,  solicitude  and  sorrow. 

“ Scholastic  labour,”  he  says  elsewhere, 
“although  inefficacious  to  salvation,  partakes 
nevertheless  of  a certain  worldly  decorum 
and  secular  innocence.  ”§  The  greatest  in- 
telligences of  the  middle  ages  fled  to  it, 
sooner  or  later,  for  peace.  “ For  these  cares 
and  troubles,”  says  Gerbert,  writing  to 
Raimund,  the  monk  of  Aurillac,  “ the  only 

• Ap.  M&rtene,  Vet.  Script  it  p.  1274. 
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remedy  is  philosophy  and  the  studies  in 
which  we  have  so  often,  as  in  this  turbulent 
moment,  sought  a refuge  from  the  storms 
of  fortune  raging  against  others  or  our- 
selves. The  state  of  the  republic  in  Italy 
seeming  to  admit  of  no  other  means  of  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  but  by  engaging 
ourselves  in  commotions  and  honors,  we  have 
chosen  the  certain  leisure  of  studies,  rather 
than  the  uncertain  business  of  wars.  Farewell 
brother  Airard,  farewell  the  most  holy  order; 
and  you  my  director  and  instructor,  be  mind- 
ful of  me  in  your  holy  prayers.”*  How 
affecting  are  these  revelations  of  the  hearts 
of  such  men ! In  later  times,  the  great 
John  Gerson  fled  to  the  same  peace. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to 
Lyons,  opened  a school  for  boys,  and  wrote 
Tractalus  de  parvulis  trahendis  ad  Christum. 
In  dying,  he  ordered  that  the  words  of  the 
holy  mass  “Sursum  Corda”  should  be  the 
only  inscription  on  his  tomb. 

Mildness  and  benignity  constituted  the 
mode  of  treating  students  in  the  monastic 
schools.  This  is  expressed  in  the  imagery 
of  the  Cainpo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  grammar 
is  represented  by  a woman  who  gives  suck 
to  a child.  When  Suger  was  first  received 
as  a little  boy  at  St.  Denis,  the  monks  sent 
him  to  the  prioTy  of  St.  Martin  in  order 
that  his  tender  age  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  rules  observed  in  the 
abbey.  Gentleness  is  the  favourite  quality 
ascribed  to  the  professors,  as  in  the  necro- 
logy of  St.  Gall,  where  the  death  of  one  of 
them  in  915  is  thus  noted,  “Non.  Maii 
obitus  Failani  doctissimi  et  benignissimi 
magistri.”  All  the  letters  from  the  students 
of  St.  Gall,  of  which  fragments  remain, 
indicate  the  same  treatment.  “From  the 
time  that  I was  placed  under  the  yoke  of 
your  authority,”  says  one  disciple  to  his 
master  there,  “you  have  educated  me  without 
any  remuneration  from  my  friends,  with  no 
less  love  than  if  I had  been  your  own  son : 
but  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  'the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire/  I propose 
to  go  to  my  sisters  in  the  island  which  is 
called  Lindova,  and  there  I think  that  I 
shall  receive  some  little  present,  with  which 
I can  return  to  your  presence.”  These 
poor  boys  were  educated  thus  tenderly, 
however  humble  might  be  their  birth.  An- 
other of  them  writes  to  his  parents,  and 
says,  “You  have  followed  the  best  of  coun- 
sels in  sending  me  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall  for  edification  in  discipline  and  learning. 
There  I confess  I have  found  these  two 
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things  abundantly : but  this  is  my  demand, 
that  you  would  out  of  your  compassion  send 
me  a little  present  of  two  shirts  and  a 
linen  tunic,  that  I may  appear  honourably 
with  my  fellow-students,  and  not  with  the 
shame  of  nakedness.”*  Wherever  a con- 
trary system  was  introduced,  we  read  of  its 
being  condemned.  Thus  Euffridus,  a holy 
man  of  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  one  day 
hearing  a great  crying  from  the  school, 
entered,  |md  seeing  a scholar  about  to  be 
flogged,  rushed  up  like  a lion,  raising  his 
staff  against  the  scholastic  and  his  assistant, 
and  delivered  the  boy  from  their  hands, 
saying,  “What  are  you  doing,  tyrant? 
You  are  placed  here  to  teach,  not  to  kill 
scholars."  The  other  remained  mute  and 
confounded.f 

Guibert  de  Nogert,  after  describing  what 
he  terms  the  cruel  love  of  his  pedagogue, 
to  whose  private  tuition  he  had  been  com- 
mitted in  his  boyhood,  observes  “that  it 
was  irrational  not  to  allow  him  time  to 
play,  because  the  puerile,  and  indeed  the 
nature  of  grown  men,”  he  says,  “is  beyond 
measure  distended  by  the  assiduity  of  me- 
ditation, it  is  weakened,  and  rendered 
lethargic.  In  proportion  as  the  acumen  of 
the  mind  kindles  to  perseverance  in  study, 
does  it  on  the  other  hand  cool  from  its 
strength  being  too  much  exhausted,  and 
from  excess  of  rigour  it  becomes  dull. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gence, while  encompassed  with  the  weight 
of  the  body  to  be  more  temperately  ex- 
ercised: for  even  in  heaven  there  is  one 
hour’s  silence,  from  the  impossibility  of 
exercising  the  gift  of  contemplation  without 
intermission.  Much  more  are  mortal  miuds 
incapable  of  excessive  labour.  God  has  not 
made  nature  uniform,  but  has  delighted  us 
with  variety,  and  the  mutations  of  day  and 
night,  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and 
winter.  Let  every  one  therefore  who  has 
the  name  of  master,  take  heed,  and  let  him 
moderate  the  discipline  of  boys  and  youths, 
because  we  ought  not  to  treat  them  as  if 
there  were  in  them  the  plenary  gravity 
of  old  men.  My  master  punished  me  for 
not  knowing  what  he  did  not  know  himself, 
but  it  was  too  bad  to  expect  from  a fragile 
little  breast  what  he  had  never  given  to  it. 
And  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  give 
instruction  to  others  when  one’s  own  ideas 
are  not  clear.  All  this  I say,  my  God,  not 
that  I would  injure  such  a friend,  but  in 
order  that  every  one  who  reads  may  under- 

*  Ap.  Goldast.  Aleman.  Antiquit.  11.  1. 
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stand  that  we  should  never  teach  for  certain 
any  thing  that  we  may  fancy,  nor  involve  I 
others  in  the  clouds  of  our  own  conjectures.”* 
Within  monasteries  such  was  not  the  1 
discipline ; for  we  find  men  looking  back  * 
to  them  with  love,  as  to  the  play-place  of  ' 
their  early  days.  Colemann  says,  that  he  , 
had  heard  Hemming,  the  sub-prior  of 
Peterborough,  describe  the  juvenile  sports 
of  St.  Wulstan,  and  how  he  used  to  play 
on  the  meadows  with  other  boys,  and  that,  | 
at  a time  when  he  was  a mirror  of  saintly  ■ 
youth.f  The  Pre  aux  Clercs  was  an  im- 
portant spot  to  the  students  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  at  Paris : so  was 
the  river  or  the  pool  to  those  of  other  mo- 
nasteries ; for  some  of  them,  like  Beowulf 
himself,  would  not  have  feared  to  struggle 
with  a fancied  foe  beneath  the  waters.  The 
abbot  Oderisius  erected  a bath  in  the  abbey 
of  Monte-Cassino  in  the  tenth  century.  J 
Baths  also  were  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Benedict  at  Capua.  The  rule  permitted 
even  the  monks  themselves  to  bathe ; which  < 
custom  St.  Dunstan  and  Lancfranc  sanc- 
tioned^ In  the  annals  of  Corby,  at  the  j 
date  of  1*264,  we  read  that  the  junior 
brethren  used  to  perform  a sacred  comedy 
of  Joseph,  sold  and  promoted,  but  that  this 
was  ill-interpreted  by  the  other  superiors  of 
the  order ; and  in  a manuscript  of  Claus- 
ter-neuburg,  there  is  mention  of  a pious 
drama,  in  which  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
was  represented.  In  the  monastery  of  St. 
Blaise,  in  the  Black  Forest,  there  was  a 
book  containing  the  play  of  the  three  Magi, 
in  which  the  neighbouring  nobles,  such  as 
the  counts  of  Lupfen  and  Furstenberg 
used  to  perfonn . F rom  the  faculties  which 
Pope  Honorius  III.  yields  to  William,  | 
bishop  of  Modena,  of  absolving  scholars 
who  should  strike  one  another  lightly  and  ! 
without  rancour, ||  it  is  clear  that  juvenile  I 
sports  had  all  reasonable  scope.  The 
amusements  of  play-days  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall , in  the  tenth  century,  were  throwing, 
running,  wrestling,  and  having  a mock 
fight  with  stones. 

“ Hac  galea  lapident  pueri,  pl&ud&ntque  tenelli. 

His  stadiis  ad  metas  tendant,  his  premia  pren- 
dant, 

Hos  Thalos  juvenis  dextret,  maims  uncta  pale- 
stret, 

Dona  tegat  midus,  solet  ictus  clam  dare  Indus. 

* Guiberti  Abb.  de  Novigento  de  vita  soa,  Lib. 
i.  cap.  5. 
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Gphebis  nulla  liodie  Sint  quseao  flagella, 
Circator  sileat  oculosque  videndo  reflectat, 

O,  mihi  donetur,  hodie  sibi  t&lpa  putetur, 

To  Pater  elysiis  videare  quiescere  campis.” 

Above  all,  swimming,  wine,  and  lights, 
that  is,  play  till  after  dark. 

M Sopped itant  festotria  G&ndia,  (Pax  Pater  eato) 
Fax,  lavacrum,  Tinum.”f 

Such  were  their  three  joys.  The  wine 
is  an  allusion  to  the  foundation  made  by 
Erchenbert,  a vassal  of  the  abbey,  from  his 
goods  at  Elk,  for  giving  each  of  the  students 
a glass  of  wine  on  Easter  day.  King 
Conrad  I.  and  Bishop  Salomon  III.  gave 
them  certain  days  of  play,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  latter  being  given  is  thus  related. 
After  spending  some  days  at  St.  Gall,  the 
Abbot  Salomon,  bishop  of  Constance,  on 
the  morning  of  his  departure,  wishing  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  scholars  as  he  passed  by 
the  school,  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 
44  Now  it  was  the  law  then  as  now,”  says 
Eckehard,  “that  all  strangers  entering 
should  be  made  prisoners  till  they  ran- 
somed themselves.  So  the  scholars  cried 
out  that  they  made  prisoner  not  the  Lord 
Abbot  indeed,  but  the  Bishop : he  willingly 
suffered  them ; so  they  placed  him  in  the 
master's  chair.  4 Well,’  said  he,  ‘but  if  I sit 
in  the  masters  seat,  I will  use  his  autho- 
rity.’ *Be  it  so,’  said  they;  ‘still  as  our 
master,  we  will  ask  you  to  ransom  yourself.’ 
Then  he,  as  he  always  delighted  in  the 
studies  of  St  Gall,  rising  up,  embraced 
and  kissed  them  all  one  after  another. 
•Yea,’  said  he,  ‘if  I live  I will  ransom 
myself.*  Then  going  out  and  calling  the 
seniors  before  the  door  of  the  schools,  he 
ordained  that  thenceforth  the  boys  should 
have  three  successive  days  of  play  every 
year,  and  should  have  meat  for  dinner  on 
each  of  them;  and  then  he  departed.”  He 
flourished  under  the  Emperor  Lewis,  and 
saw  five  kings,  who  were  all  his  friends. 
Under  him  there  were  fifty-two  priests  in 
the  abbey,  twenty-four  deacons,  fifteen  sub- 
deacons, and  twenty  boys.f  The  walks  of 
the  students  were  another  recreation.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  abbey  of  Reichenau 
having  a cell  and  school  in  Ober  Bollingen, 
and  Meinrad  one  of  the  monks  being  sent 
to  preside  over  it  by  the  abbot,  we  read 
that  the  walks  which  this  professor  used  to 
take  with  his  scholars  on  the  other  shore  of 


the  lake  and  in  the  deep  forest  of  Ezelwald, 
inspired  him  with  such  a love  for  solitude, 
that  at  length  he  left  his  office  of  teacher, 
and  became  a hermit  in  that  wood.*  Such 
were  in  general  the  tranquil  recreations  of 
the  pacific  household.  The  remorse  in- 
spired by  accidents  arising  from  rougher 
sports,  indicates  with  what  eyes  they  were 
regarded.  Meinher  the  second  abbot  of 
Monte  Sereno,  in  1137,  had  a brother, 
Wicmann,  who  was  present  at  a certain 
juvenile  play  when  one  boy  was  killed. 
As  a penance,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
leave  the  world  and  follow  his  brother ; 
but  he  would  never  consent  to  rise  higher 
than  subdeacon.f 

We  have  before  heard  that  it  was  in  the 
monastic  schools  that  kings  sons  had  gene- 
rally received  their  education,  procul  a 
strepitu  offendiculisque  aulicis,  as  the  old 
writers  say.  Here  in  effect  we  find  them 
along  with  those  of  the  humblest  subjects ; 
and  indeed  it  was  a noble  and  kingly  culture, 
which  imparted  the  sense  of  duties,  which 
dried  not  up  the  heart,  neither  rendered 
the  body  incompetent  for  exercise,  nor  the 
mind  for  the  meditation  of  moral  truths. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  sons 
of  the  French  kings  were  always  brought 
up  in  monasteries,  and  generally  at  St. 
Denis,  where  they  received  a Christian 
education,  and  were  trained  to  a manly 
and  pious  discipline.  Dagobert,  son  of 
the  king  of  Austrasia,  was  educated  in  a 
monastery  of  Ireland,  and  after  a seclusion 
of  many  years  there,  being  recalled  to  his 
own  country,  he  became  sovereign  of  all 
Austrasia  as  the  second  Dagobert  Louis 
VII.  says  of  himself  in  a certain  charter, 
“ we  passed  the  time  of  our  boyhood  in  the 
cloister  of  the  church,  as  if  in  a certain 
maternal  bosom.”! 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  emperor 
Philip,  from  having  received  his  education 
in  an  abbey,  was  said  to  have  retained  ever 
afterwards  a great  fondness  for  the  sacred 
offices.  “ He  loved  to  assist  at  them,  and 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  before  whom  is 
no  respect  of  persons,  he  used  to  appear 
with  so  little  regard  to  his  dignity,  that  he 
used  to  suffer  the  poorest  priest  or  scholar 
to  repeat  the  responses  at  his  side,  as  if 
he  were  only  his  fellow-scholar.”  This 
emperor  excelled  all  men  of  his  age  in 
chivalrous  deeds  and  renown.§  The  chro- 
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nicle  of  St  Richarius  says,  “that  in  this 
monastery  dukes,  counts,  sons  of  dukes, 
and  sons  of  counts,  and  sons  of  kings,  were 
educated : whatever  was  most  sublime  in 
dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Francs  re- 
joiced in  having  a relation  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Richarius.  Many  of  our  abbots 
| were  counts,  shining  in  nobility  of  birth  and 
strict  observers  of  the  sacred  rule.”*  So  it 
was  every  where.  The  young  Count  Elzear 
de  Sabran  was  educated  with  the  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  Marseilles;  Cosmo  de  Medicis, 
the  father  of  his  country,  in  the  Camaldo- 
lese  convent  of  the  angels  at  Florence.  The 
books  of  the  middle  ages  contain  many 
incidental  testimonies  to  the  character  of 
the  students  in  the  monastic  schools.  Of 
St.  Bemward,  thirteenth  bishop  of  Hil- 
desheim,  the  old  writer  of  his  life,  Tangmar, 
says,  “When  a youth  in  the  schools,  his 
genius  and  virtue  were  admirable.  When 
I ufifed  to  take  him  with  me  on  some 
service  without  the  monastery,  I used  to 
be  struck  more  than  ever  with  his  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  which  at  other  times,  when 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  other  youths,  I 
could  not  so  easily  estimate.  Often  for 
the.  whole  day  we  studied  on  horseback,  at 
one  time  reading  a no  less  prolix  lesson 
than  if  we  were  at  leisure  in  the  schools,  at 
another  poetizing  and  making  verses  by 
the  way ; then  descending  to  prosaic  ground, 
we  used  to  argue  on  questions  of  philo- 
sophy. He  excelled  no  less  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts  than  in  all  liberal  science.  He 
wrote  beautifully,  he  painted  well,  he  sculp- 
tured, and  constructed  buildings.”!  Peter 
of  Blois,  writing  to  the  abbot  of  Gloucester, 
says,  “You  ask  me  whether  I knew  this 
new  bishop  of  Paris,  and  what  I think  of 
his  life  and  manners.  It  is  of  curiosity 
to  inquire  thus ; but  I know  that  the  love 
to  your  Lord  Henry  of  blessed  memory, 
the  late  bishop  of  Worcester,  obliges  you 
to  inquire  of  us.  I knew  him  when  he  was 
a boy,  and  I devoutly  loved  him  as  a little 
scholar.  Peter  de  Verno,  his  master,  used 
often  to  tell  me  with  what  solicitude  and 
devotion  he  used  secretly  to  exercise  his 
boyish  years  in  works  of  piety.  As  a youth 
he  walked  in  sanctification  and  honour. 
In  later  life  he  dispersed  all  his  property 
in  England  and  gave  to  the  poor,  impover- 
ishing himself  to  enrich  three  industrious 
scholars.  He  is  now  transplanted,  that 
his  light  may  shine  to  all  men.  He  is 
nearly  related  by  blood  to  the  kings  of 
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England  and  France,  but  the  humility  of 
his  mind  exceeds  the  nobility  of  his  origin.”* 
Caesar  of  Heisterbach  relates  a vision,  dis- 
closing the  sanctity  of  a scholar.  “In 
Bonn,”  he  says,  “ was  a certain  recluse,  who 
one  night  perceived  such  a light  through 
the  chinks  of  her  cell,  that  she  thought  it 
was  day.  Opening  her  window,  which 
looked  over  the  cemetery,  she  saw  over  the  j 
grave  of  a scholar,  who  had  been  lately  j 
buried,  a woman  surrounded  with  a blaze 
of  glory,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  light. 
She  thought  she  heard  a voice  saying  that 
it  was  the  mother  of  Christ  come  to  take 
away  the  martyr;  for  truly  scholars,  if  they 
live  innocently,  and  learn  with  zeal,  are 
martyrs.”! 

In  the  third  book  we  have  seen  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versities, to  which  the  superiors  of  monas- 
tic schools  so  unwillingly  sent  their  students. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  resist  the 
new  attraction.  So  that  Stephen  Laxing- 
ton,  cm  Englishman  of  angelic  life,  the 
nineteenth  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  erected,  in 
1240,  the  college  of  the  Bemardines,  at 
Paris,  for  the  students  of  that  abbey.J  The 
abbots  had  houses  for  their  respective  stu- 
dents in  different  universities.  Those  of  j 
Trouast,  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  of  Daune, 
Dardene,  Barbery,  Daval,  De  Savigny, 

De  Mondaye,  De  St.  Barbe,  and  De  Belle 
Estoille,  had  hostels  for  their  pupils,  in 
the  university  of  Caen,  and  all  these  abbots 
used  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
which  was  a very  honourable  thing  to  see, 
adds  De  Bourgueville.§ 

We  before  remarked  the  extraordinary 
privileges  granted  with  a view  to  draw 
scholars  to  these  academies.  Many  who 
had  assisted  to  destroy  the  institutions  of 
the  middle  age, — the  houses  of  the  tem- 
plars and  of  the  lepers,  coming  to  have 
doubts  as  to  their  own  mission,  founded 
colleges  for  the  poor; — little  popular  states, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  which 
were  multiplied  in  a few  years.  Neverthe- 
less, these  only  seemed  to  give  occasion  to 
the  monastic  student  for  following  the 
example  of  St.  Benedict,  who,  when  a 
youth,  chose  to  forego  all  the  advantage  of 
attendance  at  the  public  schools,  to  be 
“ scienter  nesciens  et  sapienter  indoctus,” 
rather  than  sully  the  purity  of  his  soul 
by  remaining  to  witness  the  disordered  life 
of  the  students. 
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When  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in 
early  times,  first  instituted  a house  for 
students  at  Paris,  the  abbot  sent  to  the 
devout  Araulph,  abbot  of  Villiers,  to  ask 
his  assistance ; but  the  latter  was  astonished 
at  this  novelty,  says  the  chronicle,  “ for  he 
knew  that  the  order  had  been  founded  in 
the  spirit  of  great  simplicity,  and  that  it 
had  continued  to  his  time  to  evince  the 
utmost  humility  and  sanctity,  and  it  seemed 
strange  that  monks  should  now  forego  the 
cloistral  exercise,  and  give  themselves  to 
the  study  of  letters.  He  considered  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  ‘Scientia  inflat  * So 
he  returned  answer  that  he  would  give 
nothing ; which  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux 
took  ill.  Future  generations,”  adds  the 
chronicle,  “ will  judge  whether  the  man  of 
God  discerned  the  truth,  and  whether  the 
same  humility  will  continue  in  religious 
houses  as  in  times  before  the  ordination  of 
I such  studies.”* 

Experience  too  soon  justified  these  fore- 
| bodings.  The  universities  proved  a snare 
which  entangled  and  captured  many.  That 
; of  Naples,  founded  by  Frederic  II.,  out  of 
* spite  to  Bologna,  produced  fruits  worthy  of 
its  author,  even  while  men  of  great  merit, 

1 such  as  Peter  of  Ireland,  the  master  of  St 
Thomas,  taught  philosophy  in  it.  O how 
young  Thomas,  while  studying  under  him, 
regretted  the  sweet  days  that  he  had 
passed  at  MountrCassino.f 
I The  universities  contributed  to  create  a 
I classical  mania  in  certain  cities,  and  as  an 
ingenious  author  says,  “both  in  arts  and 
letters  to  hasten  the  resurrection  of  Pagan- 
ism.”! The  universities  opposed  every 
thing  that  broke  the  spiritless  uniformity 
arising  from  the  notions  of  centralization. 
In  the  quarrel  of  the  empire  with  the 
Church,  they  almost  always  took  the  side 
of  the  temporal  power,  which  had  more 
seductive  presents  than  the  popedom. § 
They  were  often  hostile  to  heroic  virtue. 
That  of  Paris  decided  against  the  maid  of 
Orleans.  They  were  not  destined  to  in- 
herit the  beatitude  of  which  we  are  yet  to 
treat.  As  the  agents  of  Henry  VIII.  dis- 
covered they  could  be  bought  over  for  a 
certain  sum  to  betray  justice,  though  they 
might  afterwards  turn  round  and  for  greater 
ease  betray  the  purchasers.  The  univer- 
sity of  Paris  was  dead  before  the  revolution. 
After  Rollin,  it  produced  no  man  of  emi- 
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nenee.  The  bishops  did  not  confide  their 
scholars  to  it,  but  kept  them  in  their 
seminaries.  They  found  after  all  that  the 
monks  had  been  right  at  first. 

Philip,  abbot  of  Goodhope,  in  answer  to 
a certain  John,  formerly  a disciple  of  An- 
selm, who  after  becoming  a monk  seemed 
to  regret  the  time  of  his  studies  in  Paris, 
says,  “ Blessed  is  the  man,  not  who  hath 
heard  Master  Anselm,  or  who  hath  studied 
at  Paris,  but  whom  thou,  0 Lord,  doth 
teach  thy  law.”*  “We  can  neither  con- 
demn nor  approve  of  your  wish  to  study  at 
Bologna,”  says  Pope  Clement  IV.,  writing 
to  a clerk  named  Raymond  de  Engoyssolis, 
“for  the  name  of  study,”  he  continues, 
“taken  properly,  seems  so  fair  that  it 
soothes  the  ears  of  all  who  hear  it,  to 
whom  it  presents  either  a lover  of  study,  or 
one  studious  only  in  name,  although  often 
one  thing  is  acted  and  another  pretend- 
ed.”! “There  was  a certain  youth  at 
Daventmm,”  says  Thomas  of  Kempis, 
“pursuing  his  studies  as  a scholar,  and 
sometimes  he  used  to  be  invited  and 
tempted  by  offers  of  presents  to  remove  to 
Paris : but  by  the  advice  of  devout  persons 
he  declined  exposing  himself  to  such  dan- 
gers. Meanwhile,  it  happened  that  two  of 
his  fellow  students,  who  had  gone  from 
that  school  to  study  at  Paris,  after  a short 
time  died  there,  both  on  the  same  day. 
The  said  youth,  hearing  of  this,  was  struck 
with  the  uncertain  good  attending  scholas- 
tic things,  and  induced  to  become  a dis- 
ciple of  Christ  among  monks.”! 

“ Misericordias  Domini  in  sternum  can- 
tabo,”  after  citing  which  words  a Saxon 
monk  exclaims,  “O  Lord  my  God,  my 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  what  mercies  hast 
thou  shown  me  from  the  beginning  of  my 
life  to  this  day.  Not  an  hour  or  moment 
has  passed  in  which  thou  hast  not  multi- 
plied upon  me  thy  mercies,  for  thou  didst 
preserve  my  infancy  and  youth,  and  give 
me  such  success  in  the  schools,  that  in 
my  eighteenth  year  I was  placed  over  sixty 
or  eighty  scholars  to  examine  them  in 
Greek.  Then  when  my  parents,  elate  with 
such  a reputation  in  Paris,  wished  me  to 
remove  to  Erfurth  for  university  studies, 
thou  didst  inspire  me  with  better  resolu- 
tions ; for  then  I began  to  think  and  say, 
If  now  I were  to  be  a doctor,  and  every 
day  to  hear  the  salutation,  Domine  Doctor, 
and  if  after  this  life  I should  descend  to 
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eternal  flames,  what  would  all  my  philo- 
sophy and  learning  avail  ? So  the  words 
ewechlike  and  ommermer  made  me  determine 
to  forsake  the  world  and  its  delights.  There- 
fore the  mercies  of  God  I will  for  ever 
sing,  who  inspired  me  with  the  good  will 
to  enter  this  holy  order.”* 

The  monastic  students  did  not  pant 
after  the  waters  of  the  university  with  the 
ardour  which  impelled  the  Saxon  innova- 
tor to  repair  to  Erfurth  and  Wittenberg. 
“When  Arnulph  II.,  the  nineteenth  abbot 
of  Villiers,  in  the  eight  century,  was  a 
youth,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  sent  to  Paris 
to  study,”  says  the  chronicle  of  that  abbey, 
“ rather  desiring  to  be  edified  in  charity 
than  to  be  inflated  with  science,  imitating 
the  example  of  St.  Benedict,  who  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  religion,  omitting  the 
schools.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time  the 
monastery  had  many  students  at  Paris.”! 
Writing  to  one  of  his  clerks,  Petrus  Cellen- 
sis  says,  “your  place  of  exile  is  sufficiently 
replete  with  joys,  however  vain.  Who  be- 
sides yourself  would  not  esteem  Paris  a 
place  of  delight,  a garden  of  plants,  a land 
of  first  fruits  ? Nevertheless,  in  laughing 
you  have  spoken  the  truth ; for  where  there 
are  greater  pleasures  for  the  body,  there  is 
the  place  of  banishment  for  the  soul.  ‘Ubi 
major  et  amplior  voluptas  corporum,  ibi 
rerum  exilium  animarum ; et  ubi  regnat 
luxuria,  ibi  miserabiliter  ancillatur  et  affli- 
gitur  anima.*  O Paris,  what  a fit  place 
art  thou  for  taking  captive  and  deceiving 
souls!  In  thee  are  placed  the  nets  of  vice, 
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and  the  snares  of  evil,  and  the  arrows  of 
death,  which  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  foolish. 
So  thinks  my  John,  and  therefore  he  names 
it  an  exile.  May  you  always  esteem  it  as 
an  exile,  and  hasten  to  your  true  country. 
There  you  will  find  face  to  face  in  the  book 
of  life  not  figures  and  elements,  but  divi- 
nity and  truth  itself,  without  the  labour  of 
reading  or  the  weariness  of  seeing,  with- 
out danger  of  mistake  or  error  in  under- 
standing, without  the  care  of  retaining  or  the 
fear  of  forgetting.  0 happy  school,  where 
Christ  will  teach  our  hearts  by  the  word  of 
his  power ; where  we  shall  learn,  without 
study  and  reading,  in  what  manner  we 
may  be  able  to  live  eternally  happy ! There 
the  book  is  not  purchased  ; the  Master  of 
the  writings  is  not  paid.  There  is  no  cir- 
cumvention of  disputations,  no  intrication 
of  sophisms,  but  a clear  determination  of 
all  questions,  and  a full  apprehension  of 
all  reasons  and  arguments.  There  life 
avails  more  than  reading,  simplicity  more 
than  ability.  There  no  one  is  refuted,  ex- 
cepting those  who  are  excluded : but  with 
one  word  of  final  judgment,  Ite  and  Venite, 
all  objections  and  questions  are  decided 
for  ever.  I wish  that  the  sons  of  men 
would  apply  themselves  to  these  better 
studies,  rather  than  to  vain  and  pernicious 
discourses.  Certainly  they  would  find  a 
more  abundant  return  of  fruit,  and  a 
greater  and  more  availing  honour.”* 

But  it  is  time  that  we  pass  still  more 
into  the  interior  of  the  abbey,  and  inquire 
respecting  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
house  of  peace. 

• Epift  Lib.  iv.  10. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


FTER  describing  in  minute  de- 
tail the  miseries  that  marked 
a courtiers  life  when  Henry 
the  Second  was  the  English 
king,  Peter  of  Blois  concludes, 
summing  all  up,  by  saying  that  “in  the 
court  there  is  no  order.”*  Perhaps  we 
could  not  find  a more  expressive  term  for 
marking  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful 
life  in  cloisters  and  that  of  other  men,  than 
by  using  the  converse  of  this  sentence,  and 
saying  that  in  the  monastery  there  was 
order.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  indeed,  sup- 
poses order  in  the  court ; but  his  distinc- 
tions make  the  contrast  no  less  striking. 
“Far  different,”  he  says,  “is  the  order  of 
the  cloister  from  that  of  the  court : there 
you  sit  in  council  with  the  rich  in  secret 
to  slay  the  innocent : here  you  sing,  ‘Non 
sedi  cum  consilio  vanitatis,  et  cum  impiis 
non  sedebo.’  There  your  right  hand  is 
full  of  gifts ; here  you  wash  your  hands  with 
the  innocent.  There  the  poor  are  robbed ; 
here  to  the  poor  free  offerings  are  made. 
There  the  sinner  is  praised  in  the  desires 
of  his  soul ; here  the  just  man  is  blessed.”! 
Perhaps  again  we  could  not  better  pourtray 
the  cheerful  diversity  incident  to  the  clois- 
tral order  than  by  confronting  it  with  the 
striking  picture  of  its  exact  opposite,  which 
Tiek  produces  as  the  vision  of  a reprobate. 
*'  In  the  numerous  vast  halls,  swarms  of 
men,”  he  says,  “were  sitting,  standing,  or 
talking  about,  all  in  the  same  state  of  de- 
plorable woe.  And  no  variety,  no  division 
of  time,  no  hour,  no  day  or  night  changed 
this  melancholy  monotonousness.  One  so- 
litary amusement  was  there.  Now  and 
then  some  one  reminded  the  others  of  their 
former  faith ; how  during  a short  time 
they  had  feared  and  worshipped  God.  Then 
aloud  burst  of  laughter,  as  at  a most  por- 
tentous absurdity,  pealed  through  the  hall. 
Afterwards  they  all  grew  grave,  and  some 
strove  with  all  their  faculties  to  call  back 
the  reverence  and  sanctity  of  their  former 
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feelings,  but  in  vain.”  In  the  monastery 
the  ride  was  variety  in  uniformity,  and  the 
consequences  were  peaceful  joy,  and  hope 
that  never  withered.  “ Recollect,”  says  St. 
Basil  to  a fallen  virgin,  “recollect  the 
tranquil  days,  and  the  illuminated  nights, 
and  the  spiritual  chaunts,  and  the  sonorous 
psalmody,  and  the  holy  prayers.”*  “ What- 
ever is  done  by  the  monks,”  says  a great 
English  philosopher,  “is  incited  by  an 
adequate  motive.  Their  time  is  regularly 
distributed ; one  duty  succeeds  another, 
so  that  they  are  not  left  open  to  the  dis- 
traction of  unguided  choice,  nor  lost  in  the 
shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is  a 
certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appro- 
priated hour ; and  their  toils  are  cheerful, 
because  they  consider  them  as  acta  of  piety, 
by  which  they  are  always  advancing  to- 
wards endless  felicity.”!  The  hours  in 
monastic  life  deserved  the  appellation  given 
to  them  by  the  Pathagorean  poet,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  three  sisters,  “ Good-legis- 
lation, Justice,  and  Peace,”  which  were 
also  called  hours,  from  time  being  essen- 
tial to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions.? Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  monas- 
tic rule,  order,  variety,  and  peace. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  primitive 
rules  of  the  oriental  monks  were  those  of 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Macaire,  St.  Hilarion, 
and  St,  Pachomius.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  fourth  century  the  rule  of  St.  Basil 
gave  greater  regularity  to  the  monastic  in- 
stitution. St.  Augustin  found  monks  in 
Italy,  and,  in  fact,  the  monastic  order  was 
soon  spread  over  the  west.  In  a work  of 
the  fifth  century  we  read,  “These  men 
generally  live  in  remote  places,  even  when 
they  reside  in  cities.  Their  conversation 
is  without  ostentation : they  have  one  place 
of  assembling ; they  are  humbly  clad ; they 
care  not  how  vile  may  be  their  food  and 
drink;  they  have  appointed  hours  for  sing- 
ing psalms  and  hymns  to  God ; they  fast 
till  evening ; they  sleep  upon  rushes,  and 
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during  the  night,  there  are  stated  vigils  and 
times  of  prayer.  They  never  mistake  the 
approach  of  day,  but  die  first  dawn  raises 
them  and  matutinal  devotion  is  exercised 
in  offering  praise  to  God.”*  There  were, 
however,  then  various  orders  in  the  west. 
The  Italian  monks  generally  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  but  in  Gaul  each  great 
monastery  gave  name  to  a certain  class  as 
following  the  customs  of  that  chief  house, 
which  in  the  sixth  century  all  lapsed  into 
the  holy  institute  of  St.  Benedict.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  at  Nurcia,  a 
few  leagues  east  from  Spoleto,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  St.  Benedict  the  great 
was  born,  the  patriarch  of  the  western 
monks.  At  Subiaco,  and  in  twelve  other 
monasteries  built  by  him,  he  left  a certain 
form  of  order,  but  gave  no  laws  or  precepts 
to  bind  these  in  union  round  a common 
centre,  according  to  the  idea  which  had 
originated  with  Pachomius,  but  which  had 
become  nearly  obsolete,  each  monastery 
following  the  rules  of  its  own  abbot.f 
There  were  nearly  as  many  rules  as 
there  were  cells  and  monasteries  ; yet  all 
were  united  in  peace  and  charity.  There 
was  supposed  to  be  but  one  order  of 
monks  in  the  Church.  Three  centuries 
after  the  great  Benedict,  in  the  year  751, 
the  second  of  that  name  was  born.  St 
Benedict  of  Aniane  was  by  race  a Goth ; 
he  was  bred  a page  in  the  court  of  Pepin- 
le-Bref,  became  a warrior,  and  served  in 
many  of  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne. 
In  774  he  renounced  the  world  and  be- 
came a monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Seine, 
from  which  he  passed  afterwards  to  that 
of  Aniane,  where  he  became  abbot.  He 
it  was  who  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  rites  of  all  the  different  monasteries 
to  one  common  standard.  This  great 
work  was  begun  at  the  solemn  assembly 
of  the  abbots  of  the  western  empire  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  wars  and  troubles 
of  the  ninth  century  revived,  however, 
the  confusion,  which  was  not  finally  re- 
moved till  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  con- 
gregation of  Cluny  under  Odo.  The  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  used  to  be  called  tear 
the  rote*  the  holy  rule,  both  by 
councils  and  chapters.  Mabillon  proves 
against  Maresham,  that  the  first  monks  of 
England  followed  this  rule,}  which  St. 
Boniface  introduced  into  Germany,  Kero, 
a monk  of  St  Gall,  translating  it  into  the 
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barbarous  idiom  of  that  people.*  The  one 
name  of  monks,  therefore,  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished into  various  branches  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  con- 
gregation of  Cluny,  on  account  of  customs 
superinduced  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
began  to  be  called  the  order  of  Cluny,  the 
chief  features  being  the  subjection  of  other 
monasteries  to  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  In 
the  eleventh  century  succeeded  the  con- 
gregation of  Camaldoli,  founded  by  St. 
Romuald ; that  of  Vallambrosa  by  St.  John 
Gualbert,  that  of  Cisteaux  by  St  Robert, 
and  many  others  which  were  all  subject  to 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict;  so  that  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,  there  was  but  one  order 
of  monks ; for  though  there  were  the  titles 
of  Cluny,  Camaldoli,  and  others,  yet  these 
were  all  confederated  in  the  union  of  one 
rule.  The  habits  indeed  were  different : 
the  ancient  Benedictines  wearing  black, 
whence  they  were  called  the  black  monks; 
the  Cistercians  at  first  grey,  and  afterwards 
white.  Hence  St.  Bernard,  in  his  Apology 
to  the  Abbot  William,  says,  “Unum  ordi- 
nem  professione  teneo,  ceteros  caritate 
but  there  was  still  but  one  genius  of  the  j 
ancient  monastic  order,  and  one  object  with  I 
them  all. 

What  now  was  in  general  the  funda- 
mental character  of  all  monastic  rules  ? It 
was  an  adaptation  to  the  end  of  procuring  a 
pacific  life  in  common  for  men,  whose 
years  were  to  be  spent  in  contemplating  or 
in  announcing  their  benignant  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  either  as  being  bom  or  nursed,  or 
as  teaching,  or  fasting,  or  preaching,  or 
labouring,  or  dying,  or  rising  again,  or  as- 
cending to  heaven,  or  coming  again  to 
judgment.  When  a Benedictine  monk 
first  subscribed  his  engagement,  he  laid 
the  instrument  on  the  altar,  repeating, 

“ Suscipe  me,  Domine,  secundum  eloquium 
tuum,  et  vivam;  et  non  confundas  me 
ab  expectatione  mea ! ” These  words  having 
been  thrice  repeated  by  the  assembled 
brethren,  the  newly  professed  prostrated 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  monk  in  suc- 
cession, beseeching  him  to  pray  for  him, 
and  as  be  was  raised  by  each  he  received 
the  kiss  of  peace.  “The  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict,” says  Michelet,  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  St.  Columban,  which  soon  perished 
through  its  excess  of  mysticism,  “ is  a rule 
of  good  sense,  a rule  of  labour,  grave  and 
practical.”  As  the  above  terms  of  sub- 
scription indicate,  it  is  a rule  conformable 
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to  the  word  of  God.  Similarly  again,  in 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  prescribed  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  blessed  Caesarius  de  Spira  shows.  The 
seraphic  father  only  says,  “The  rule  and 
life  of  the  Mars  minor  consists  in  observing 
the  holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
living  in  obedience,  without  property,  and 
in  chastity.”  Bemardine,  general  of  the 
Capuchins,  says,  in  his  apology  to  Cardinal 
Sanseverino,  “ The  perfection  of  the  sera- 
phic and  evangelic  rule  consists  not  in 
syllables  or  sentences,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”*  The  order  of  the  bare- footed  Car- 
melites offered,  as  St.  Theresa  said,  “these 
three  steps  to  Christian  perfection,  poverty 
in  common,  retreat  from  the  world,  and 
manual  labour.”  “In  correction,  and  ad- 
monition, and  discipline,”  say  the  Praa- 
monstratensian  statutes,  “all  is  to  be  done 
according  to  the  rule,  ‘Cum  dilectione 
hominum  et  odio  vitiorum.’”f  John  An- 
drea, a most  eminent  lawyer,  when  in 
Rome,  examined  the  statutes  of  the  Car- 
thusians, and  then  said,  that  he  had  never 
read  or  heard  of  any  drawn  up  with  greater 
discretion,  sobriety,  humility,  or  charity 
than  these ; and ''soon  afterwards  with  his 
patrimony  he  built  the  Carthusian  monas- 
tery of  Bologna.  I “ On  entering  a religious 
order,”  says  Father  Judde,  “a  man  finds 
that  the  rule  has  only  developed  what  he 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  read  in  his 
own  heart.”  Thus  before  the  constitutions 
of  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Xavier  governed 
m India  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  holy  founder  did  in  Europe.  The  first 
fathers,  on  receiving  the  constitutions, 
found  that  they  had  themselves  had  the 
same  thoughts.?  A modern  French  au- 
thor,||  alluding  to  the  reform  instituted  by 
St.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  produces  some  of 
the  minute  articles  which  were  designed 
for  the  domestic  regulation  of  monasteries, 
respecting  habits  and  diet,  and  then  com- 
plains that  these  are  miserable  prescrip- 
tions, quite  foreign  to  a religious  sentiment 
or  moral  institution.  But  he  should  have 
observed,  that  these  precepts  began  by  en- 
forcing attention  to  the  original  rules  which 
bad  extorted  his  praise,  and  though  to  a 
professor  before  a promiscuous  assembly 
these  minute  articles  might  seem  trifling, 
to  any  experienced  superior,  who  had  to 
govern  a number  of  men  living  in  one 


house,  they  would  probably  appear  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  material  element  of  a 
religious  community.  The  prescribing  a 
particular  diet  for  each  season,  the  pro- 
hibition of  indiscriminate  bleeding,  and 
the  providing  peculiar  indulgences  for  the 
sick  or  delicate,  or  even  the  regulating  the 
hours  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates 
by  the  alternation  of  certain  months,  fur- 
nish weak  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  monastic  institution  had  lost  its  gran- 
deur, and  had  become  full  of  puerilities 
and  servitude.  The  superiors  of  religious 
houses  knew  perfectly  well  the  distinction 
which  this  historian  seems  to  propose  as 
the  result  of  his  own  philosophy.  “ Habe- 
tis  dilectissimi:  you  have  here,  my  beloved, 
according  to  your  request,  certain  customs 
which  we  observe,  in  which  are  many  mean 
and  minute  things,  which  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  written,  unless  because  your  love 
was  resolved  to  judge  nothing,  hut  to  em- 
brace whatever  was  prepared.”  So  speaks 
Father  Guigo,  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  at 
the  end  of  his  “Customs,”  about  forty-four 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  order  by 
St.  Bruno.*  Indeed,  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  this  collection,  treating 
on  the  spirit  and  end  of  this  order,  sup- 
plies an  admirable  answer  to  such  objec- 
tions. Richard  of  St.  Victor,  while  showing 
that  the  discipline  of  the  body  is  useless 
without  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  ob- 
serves, that  “where  exterior  discipline  is 
wanting,  the  interior  certainly  cannot  be 
maintained.”!  “Eveiy  power,”  says  St. 
Thomas,  “ which  can  be  ordained  to  action 
requires  habit  by  which  it  may  be  well 
disposed  to  act,  and  therefore  habit  is 
necessary  to  the  will,  which  is  an  intellec- 
tual power.”;  The  object  of  the  monastic 
regulations  was  to  produce  habit. 

The  wisest  politicians  have  admitted 
that  the  best  way  of  learning  how  to  govern 
a state  well  was  to  study  the  constitution 
of  religious  orders.  Their  soul,  indeed, 
was  obedience,  without  which,  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  Carthusians  says,  “not  even 
the  desert  could  yield  peace,”  and  therefore 
St.  Bruno  renounced  that  sweet  solitude 
at  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.?  But 
for  men  humble  and  gentle,  as  even  the 
profane  historian  remarks,  “ the  service  of 
the  Church  was  a true  liberty. ”||  The  ser- 
vices and  practices  of  religion  exalt  and 
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ennoble,  and  correspond  with  those  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  our  origin, 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  men  who  collected  the  traditions  of 
antiquity,  while  those  of  the  world  seem 
often  invented,  in  order  to  degrade  and 
humiliate  men,  while,  by  flattering  the 
passions,  they  reconcile  them  to  the  vile- 
ness and  absurdity  of  the  offices  required. 
“Why  should  monastic  obedience  seem 
grievous?”  asks  a master  of  novices.  “What 
a hard  obedience  do  unhappy  men  render 
in  the  world,  without  any  consolation  or 
fruit  from  it  !”*  The  motto  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratoire  might  have  been 
that  of  all  the  religious  houses,  “Ici  Ton 
ob6it  sans  dependre,  et  l’on  gouveme  sans 
commander.”  The  monastic  rules  excluded 
despotism.  “For  no  superior  or  subject,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ is  it  lawful  to  follow 
his  own  will ; for  the  legislator  of  monks 
prescribed,  as  if  by  a general  edict,  that  all 
should  follow  the  rule  as  their  master; 
and  from  this  law  neither  the  abbot  nor 
the  prior  is  excepted.”!  I**  point  of  fact, 
too,  the  government  of  monks  was  full  of 
indulgence  and  condescension.  Seldom 
could  they  address  their  superior  in  words 
like  those  of  Euiylochus  in  the  name  of 
his  companions  to  Ulysses,  complaining  of 
his  iron  nature  in  ordering  them  to  wander 
all  the  night  long : — 

2\€t\ios  cfg,  ■ mpi  rot  fUvos  ovdt  rt  yvia 
K&pwus'  ?)  pd  w oviy*  <ridf}pca  irdvra  Wrvrreu.J 

William  of  Jumiege  says  of  Robert, 
abbot  of  St.  Evroul,  who  established  a 
monastery  on  the  shores  of  Calabria,  that 
“ he  disdained  his  own  body,  but  supplied 
all  who  were  subject  to  him  with  food  and 
clothing  in  abundance,  while  endeavouring 
to  maintain  their  hearts  under  a regular 
discipline.  ”§ 

“It  is  not  for  me,”  says  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  “ to  deter  novices, 
and  by  my  probation  of  a year  cause  them 
to  be  rejected  for  ever.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
refuse  to  supply  meat  and  drink,  and 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  infirmities,  climate,  and 
times,  lest,  while  I do  not  render  to  man 
what  is  mans,  he  cannot  render  to  God 
what  is  Gods.  Nor  shall  charity  give 
place  here  to  the  dictates  of  a proud  super- 
stition.’||  “Nothing  is  contrary  to  the 
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rules,”  he  says  again;  “which  is  done  from 
charity;  if  we  change  or  modify  some 
minor  regulations,  we  do  it  for  the  good  of 
others ; and  we  broadly  reply  to  those  who 
accuse  us  of  innovation,  that  charity  justi- 
fies and  calls  for  such  dispensations.1** 
The  cloister,  notwithstanding  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  did  not  furnish  an  excep- 
tion to  the  result  which  a modem  author 
ascribes  to  the  organization  of  society  in 
the  middle  ages,  saying,  in  allusion  to  it, 
“Jamais  Tindividu  na  tant  vecu.”  We 
find  that  the  monastic  superiors  followed 
the  method  of  Pythagoras,  who  used  to 
adopt  a different  mode  of  discipline  with 
different  persons.  When  Abaris  the  Scy- 
thian came  from  the  Hyperboreians,  ad- 
vanced in  age,  a priest  of  Apollo,  and 
versed  in  sacred  things,  though  rude  and 
uncultivated  in  Greek  discipline,  he  did 
not  lead  him  about  first  through  various 
contemplations,  but  dispensed  with  the 
long  silence  and  the  long  hearing,  and  at 
once  admitted  him  to  familiarity  with  his 
doctrines.!  The  priors  of  the  middle  ages 
acted  thus.  When  Count  Guigo  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  the 
holy  Abbot  Hugo,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  delicately  from  a boy, 
and  was  accustomed  to  have  only  soft  furs 
or  silk  next  his  skin,  granted  him  a dis- 
pensation from  wearing  the  usual  coarse 
woollen  vest ; for  he  foresaw  that  he  who 
was  first  in  the  secular  warfare  would  no 
less  desire  to  contend  with  the  best  in  the 
spiritual,  and  so  the  event  proved. St 
Adalhard,  in  the  ninth  century,  though 
the  names  of  the  brethren  were  inscribed 
in  his  heart,  yet  had  always  a certain 
number  of  them  written  on  a tablet,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  sedu- 
lously examine  and  study  the  manners  of 
each,  as  thinking  that  he  would  have  to 
answer  for  them  in  judgment.  Therefore, 
knowing  what  was  peculiarly  expedient  for 
each,  he  provided  what  was  conducive  to 
their  salvation.§  Orderic  Vitalis  says  of 
Theodoric  the  first  abbot  of  Ouche,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  “he  admitted  men  of 
different  ages  and  degrees  to  conversion 
under  the  rule  of  the  holy  Father  Benedict. 
He  led  humbly  to  follow  a better  life  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  Goufroi,  Rainaud, 
Foulques,  and  some  other  learned  gram- 
marians. He  treated  with  goodness  the 
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old  man  Riculphe,  and  the  country  priest 
Roger,  the  gardener  Durand,  and  some 
other  simple  disciples.  He  trained  also 
to  the  art  of  reading  well,  singing  and 
writing,  and  other  useful  works,  proper  for 
the  servants  of  God,  Herbert  and  Berenger, 
Goscelin  and  Rodulphe,  Gislebert,  Ber- 
nard, Richard,  and  Guillaume,  and  many 
other  young  men  of  good  dispositions : in 
fine,  many  of  the  peasants  seeing  such 
zeal  and  sanctity,  found  also  their  salvation 
there.”*  St.  Bernard  advising  Turstin, 
archbishop  of  York,  to  hold  what  he  holds, 
and  exhibit  a monk  in  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity, adds,  “that  if  some  latent  cause 
should  compel  him,  or  the  Lord  Pope  in- 
dulge his  desire  of  quiet,  he  advises  him 
not  to  be  deterred  by  reported  asperity  of 
food  or  clothing  or  poverty,  provided  he 
may  pass  where  he  can  hope  to  find  greater 
purity;  and  moreover  that  in  houses  of 
this  kind  souls  are  in  such  a manner  con- 
sulted for,  that  according  to  age  and  weak- 
ness a fitting  care  of  bodies  is  never 
denied.”f  St.  Bernard  furnishes  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  forbearance  of  monastic 
superiors  in  his  own  conduct  towards  Nico- 
laus, the  notary,  a cheat  and  impostor, 
who  left  the  Cistercians  under  him,  carrying 
off  books  and  money ; having  frequently 
forged  letters  in  his  name,  from  having 
possession  of  his  seal.  St.  Bernard  says 
that  he  had  long  known  the  man,  but  had 
waited  for  his  conversion  or  open  declara- 
tion of  treachery. J It  was  characteristic, 
however,  of  all  monastic  rules  to  imply  a 
state  of  life  from  which  no  doubt  men  of 
the  luxurious  habits  belonging  to  the 
modem  civilization  recoil  with  a kind  of 
horror,  as  from  an  austerity  which  neither 
reason  nor  religion  sanction;  though  a 
little  consideration  would  lead  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  to  a conclusion  widely  diffe- 
rent from  theirs,  so  clear  is  the  truth 
observed  by  St.  Augustin,  that  it  “is  easier 
for  those  who  love  God  to  retrench  their 
cupidities  than  it  is  for  those  who  love  the 
world  to  satisfy  them.”§  “We  are  apt 
enough,”  says  a late  historian,  “to  ridicule 
the  austere  observances  of  some  orders; 
yet  we  may  be  assured  that  without  such 
austerities  monastic  piety  could  not  long 
subsist  Those  who  live  on  the  luxuries 
of  nature  will  receive  the  yoke  of  the 
passions.  ”|| 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  belief  and 
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practice  of  men  in  ages  of  faith  in  this  re- 
spect, I shall  now  pass  on  hastily;  only 
observing,  by  the  way,  that  even  the  an- 
cient philosophers  practised  acts  of  self-de- 
nial to  teach  them  patience  and  endurance, 
as  Socrates  was  known  to  have  done.* 
Homer,  as  Cardan  remarks,  makes  his 
Ulysses  not  courageous,  for  he  prefers  Ajax 
to  him ; not  strong  or  swift,  for  he  makes 
Achilles  superior  to  him ; not  rich,  for  he 
gives  the  first  place  to  Priam ; not  power- 
ful, for  he  subjects  him  to  Agamemnon  : 
but  he  ascribes  to  him  the  virtue  of  en- 
durance.f  Not  alone  with  the  mysterious 
depths  of  religion,  but  also  with  all  that 
is  great  and  heroic  among  men,  was  the 
austerity  of  the  cloistral  life  in  harmony  : 
and  hence  it  was  a popular  saying  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  we  learn  from  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  “That  a soldier  and  a monk  wear 
the  same  cloth.”!  The  mild  and  delicious 
graces  of  faith  would  never  have  been  seen 
in  the  world,  if  there  had  not  been  also 
witnessed,  as  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  says,  “the 
sackcloth  of  Jerome ; the  tunic  of  Bene- 
dict ; the  mat  of  Eulalius ; the  tears  of 
Arsenius ; the  nakedness  of  Paul ; the  pot 
of  Elisha.§ 

| Men  of  counterfeit  gaiety,  who  live  in 
I the  crowd,  though  often  heard  to  exclaim, 

“ 0 how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day 
world  !”  are  filled  with  sadness  on  visiting 
a Carthusian  or  Cistercian  house,  from 
believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
serene  abodes,  inaccessible  to  bitter  care, 
are  in  a state  more  wretched  than  the 
general  infelicity  of  man : they  even  evince 
displeasure,  declaring  loudly  that  they  do 
not  pity  them,  since  by  their  choice  of  life, 
they  have  brought  that  misery  on  them- 
selves. But  we  have  only  to  wait  a little 
to  be  convinced  of  their  error : for  the  wind 
of  adversity,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  blow 
upon  that  smiling  surface,  and  then  all 
is  visibly  reversed.  Let  the  moment  of 
reflection  come ; who  are,  then,  the  self- 
tormented  ? Will  it  be  for  them  to  com- 
passionate the  monks  ? Morality  may 
spare  her  grave  concern,  and  her  kind  sus- 
picions. They  will  have  to  say  of  them 
what  the  Book  of  Wisdom  affirms  of  the 
just : “Illi  autem  sunt  in  pace.”  And  if 
the  scene  is  so  quickly  altered  in  the  pre- 
sent dark,  uncertain  life,  where  a blow,  or 
a sickness,  or  any  political  convulsion,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  dissipated  and  the 
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religions  change  parts,  in  regard  even  to 
the  external  condition, — what  will  be  the 
contrast  hereafter,  when  every  one  will  be 
obliged  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  with- 
out naving  any  longer  the  power  to  make 
a choice ! This, — this  was  the  reflection 
that  reconciled  men  in  ages  of  faith  to  the 
austerity  of  cloisters.  “0  what  folly,”  ex- 
claims an  ascetic,  “to  fear  the  monastic 
discipline,  and  not  the  flames  of  inextin- 
guishable, eternal  fire  ! Ah ! there  is  too 
great  a difference  between  the  humble 
habits  of  monks  and  the  ghastly  aspect  of 
demons ; between  the  devout  chant  of  the 
religious  and  the  intolerable  wailing  of  the 
damned.”* 

The  habits  of  the  monastic  order  were 
not  the  inventions  of  caprice,  but  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  which  determined  what 
dress  was  most  simple,  (Economical,  and 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  life  to  be 
pursued  by  monks.  Paul  IV.,  on  his 
election  to  the  papal  chair,  being  mindful 
of  the  ancient  friendship  which,  from  ten- 
der years,  existed  between  him  and  Jerome 
Suessanus,  the  hermit  of  Monte  Corona, 
sent  orders  to  him  to  come  to  Rome.  The 
obedient  man  arrived,  and  was  received 
by  the  pope  with  a joyful  countenance. 
After  embracing  him,  the  pontiff,  raising 
him  up,  said,  “What  covering  is  this, 
Jerome  ? What  austerity  is  this  ? It  is 
too  vile : you  must  lay  it  aside.”  The  old 
man  answered,  “ Holy  Father  ! when  clad 
in  this  habit,  1 can  walk  more  easily 
amidst  the  oaks  and  brushwood ; nor  would 
any  other  be  suitable  to  a penitent.”  “You 
shall  be  no  longer  in  the  woods  and  desert,” 
said  the  pope;  “but  you  shall  remain  here 
with  us,  and  from  a hermit  become  a car- 
dinal.” Prostrate  instantly  on  the  earth 
the  old  man  fell ; and,  with  tears,  im- 
plored the  pontiff  not  to  execute  such  a 
resolution ; declaring  that  he  knew  of  no 
happiness  beyond  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
The  pope  found  that  it  would  be  too  griev- 
ous to  pres9  him  farther:  so  the  holy  man 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  cell  in  the 
woods.  This  is  that  blessed  Hieronymus 
Suessanus,  styled  always  “the  hermit  of 
Monte  Corona  who  refused  the  cardinal’s 
hat.”  Ho  was  an  excellent  physician,  and 
skilled  in  the  healing  art,  on  which  he  had 
expressly  written.-)-  Nevertheless,  though 
“the  brushwood”  accounted  for  much,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  was  a 
true  connection  between  the  solemn  re- 
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ligious  habit  and  the  spirit  of  the  monastic 
orders.  “A  vain  heart,”  says  St  Bernard, 
“induces  a note  of  vanity  in  the  body; 
and  the  external  superfluity  is  an  index  of 
the  interior.”  There  was  besides,  perhaps, 
a certain  tradition  of  antiquity,  which  was 
not  without  its  influence,  in  the  original 
choice  of  colour:  for,  though  one  cannot 
suppose  that  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
who  used  to  wear  a white  habit,*  was  kept 
in  view,  yet  many  of  the  first  Christians, 
who  passed  from  file  schools  of  the  philo- 
sophers  and  retained  their  habit,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  handed  down  some 
general  notion  as  to  the  kind  most  suitable 
to  the  life  which  corresponded,  in  the 
Church,  with  that  of  their  former  condition. 
St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  that  Plato 
follows  Moses,  in  praising  white  garments 
as  most  proper  for  peaceful  men,  who  are 
children  of  light.f  Isaiah,  he  says,  went 
barefoot ; Elias  and  St  John  the  Baptisl 
were  coarsely  clad.J  Popular  local  usage 
dictated,  in  later  times,  the  choice  of  the 
seraphic  father;  though  poets  found  it 
suitable  to  an  angel  as  to  him  who  did 
open  the  gate  of  purgatory  : of  whom  they 
say,— 

“ Ashes,  or  earth,  ta'en  dry  ant  of  the  ground, 

Were  of  one  colour  with  the  robe  he  wore.” 

“The  fewer  things  a man  wants  the 
nearer  he  is  to  God,”  replied  Socrates,  to 
one  who  ridiculed  his  custom  of  walking 
barefoot,  and  having  but  one  dress  foi 
summer  and  winter.  Sublime  answer! 
which  ought  to  content  those  mefiiinks 
who  now  disdain  the  habit  in  which  Dante 
wished  to  die.  But,  in  these  most  giddy 
times,  men,  who  could  endure  to  bear  the 
appellation,  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  wearing  the  canonized  habit  of  a monk; 
which,  of  old,  was  of  itself  an  indication, 
both  of  the  obedience  and  the  chari  ty  of 
its  wearer'  for  it  was  assuredly  an  act  of 
charity  to  let  men  see,  by  the  very  raiment 
with  which  they  clothed  themselves,  that 
they  were  still  in  the  midBt  of  them,  those 
who  followed  in  the  narrow  track  of  saintly 
founders,  bound  together  in  a vene  *abte 
society  to  preserve,  not  so  much  the  pro- 
perty or  the  exemptions,  whioh  might  have 
become  even  pernicious,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  orders  of  St.  Benedict  anc  St 
Francis,  so  inseparably  connected  with  a 
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literal  observance  of  their  rules.  “ I knew 
many  young  men,*1  says  Father  Elze&r 
l’Archer,  a Franciscan,  “who,  from  having 
only  beheld  certain  preachers  of  our  order 
in  the  pulpit,  before  they  had  pronounced 
a word,  were  already  converted  in  their 
hearts,  and  had  resolved  to  leave  the  world, 
merely  by  the  force  of  these  men’s  counte- 
nances. Hence  it  is  so  often  said,  that  our 
habit  of  itself  preaches ; and  that  it  has 
a thousand  tongues,  each  the  most  elo- 
quent.11* 

The  fasts  and  abstinence,  as  regulated 
in  the  monasteries,  were  far  from  being 
contrary  to  what  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients deemed  wise  and  expedient.  Amidst 
banquets  like  the  Syracusan  and  Italic 
tables,  that  Plato  condemned,  men  may 
now  speak  disdainfully  of  them  and  obtain 
applause  ; but,  with  such  manners,  it  will 
be  still  true  to  say,  in  the  words  of  that 
philosopher,  that  no  man  under  heaven 
can  ever  be  wise.f  Pythagoras  prescribed 
abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  from 
being  convinced  that  the  juice  of  meat 
tended  to  render  wickedness  robust.  “Who 
knows  not,11  adds  a great  French  physi- 
cian “that  men  fasting  are  more  disposed 
for  meditation ; and  that,  after  a feast, 
the  mind  is  weakened.  The  art  of  absti- 
nence is  the  art  of  living  well.”J  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  remarks,  “that 
much  food  produces  indolence,  and  ob- 
livion, and  stupidity  ;”§  and  Alanus  de 
Insulis  does  not  confine  the  evil  to  the 
soul,  for  he  says,  “ Do  you  know  whence 
come  infirmities  of  body  and  mind?  cer- 
tainly it  is  from  excess  of  food,  and  the 
deluge  of  potations.  ”||  Hence  the  saying 
of  the  middle  ages : “ Plures  crapula  quam 
gladius.”  Besides,  it  was  impossible  that 
men  of  gentle  and  refined  natures  should 
not  love  and  adore  that  Orphic  life,  inno- 
cent and  primeval,  free  from  the  slaughter 
the  blood  of  animals.  “ The  less  one 
seeks,”  moreover,  as  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
says,  in  commenting  on  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustin,  “ the  more  strictly  one  lives,  the 
happier  one  is : for  an  abstemious  life 
fells  vices,  extinguishes  desires,  nourishes 
nrtues,  strengthens  the  soul,  and  elevates 
the  mind  to  celestial  things.”  With  what 
honor  men  in  the  middle  ages  regarded 
the  shame  and  sin  of  gluttony,  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  curious  letter  of  Peter  of 
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Blois  to  Richard  of  Salisbury.*  Truly,  if 
we  abide  by  the  sentence  of  their  philoso- 
phy, there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  between  the  simple  diet  of  the 
monks,  and  the  luxurious  grandeur  of 
worldly  tables,  as  described  by  Le  Grand 
dAussy,  from  the  pages  of  Froissart  and 
other  old  authors ; between  those  of  “vora- 
cious Burgundy,  loving  feasts,”  and  the 
boards  of  that  austere  community  of 
Citeaux,  reviving  the  manners  to  which 
the  Church  alludes  in  the  vesper  hymn 
for  the  feast  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order: — 

“ V obis  olus  cibaria 
Fuere,  vel  legumina; 

Potumque  lympha  praebuit, 

Ham  usque  dura  lectulum." 

Antiphane8,the  Delian  physician,  said  that 
one  cause  of  the  diseases  of  men  was  the 
diversity  of  food  ; and  Cardan,  in  the  same 
capacity,  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  fish, 
as  being  simple  and  light  nourishments 
St.  Bonaventura,  accordingly,  observes  that 
monks  in  the  cloister,  in  consequence  of 
their  temperate  and  austere  life,  generally 
live  to  a great  age.J  In  monasteries  of 
Carthusians,  as  an  historian  of  that  order 
observes,  it  is  common  to  find  fathers  of 
eighty  and  a hundred  years  of  age, — wit- 
nesses that  their  discipline  does  not  impair 
the  strength  of  nature.§  The  Pere  de 
Geramb  remarked  monks  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
and  ninety-six  years,  showed  all  the  vigour 
of  youth.  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
Carthusians  take  a vow  to  abstain  from 
meat  absolutely,  is  without  foundation: 
for  there  is  nothing  in  their  statutes  to 
forbid  them  from  eating  it  in  cases  of 
necessity.il  Father  Elzear  l’Archer,  the 
Franciscan,  after  observing  how  abstinence 
is  conducive  to  health,  says,  “ if  it  were 
not  for  their  life  being  sapped  at  the  foun- 
dations, which  are  the  feet,  in  consequence 
of  the  ice  and  rock  and  craggy  paths  which 
they  have  to  pass  over,  I believe  that  our 
poor  friars,  from  being  so  abstemious, 
would  live  to  be  so  old  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  knock  them  on  the  head  at 
la8t.1T  “ Why  do  philosophers  and  hermits 
live  longer  than  other  men?”  is  a question 
put  by  Cardan;  who  replies,  “Because 
they  lead  a simple,  abstemious  life,  in  har- 
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mony  with  nature.”*  In  fact,  the  monastic 
rules  imposed  nothing  novel  in  that  re- 
spect. When  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was 
first  introduced  into  Brittany,  there  had 
j been  already  seen  there  the  pattern  of  a 
simple,  natural  life,  austere  but  healthful, 
in  the  monks,  who  had  been  long  in  that 
country .f  Mabillon  justly  observes,  that 
the  experience  of  many  ages,  and  the  ad- 
mirable frugality  of  the  most  holy  men  of 
Germany,  must  disprove  the  assertion  of 
the  modems,  who  pretend  that  the  monas- 
tic discipline  cannot  be  borne  under  that 
sky,  and  with  the  bodily  disposition  of 
that  people.}  And,  besides,  we  must  re- 
member the  maxim  of  all  religious  orders, 
which  Fulbert  of  Chartres  thus  expresses : 
“Abstinence  only  from  meat  does  not  so 
much  avail  with  the  Lord,  as  the  mortifi- 
cation of  vices. ”§  It  is  certain  that  the 
abstinence  and  fasts  of  the  religious  orders, 
like  parts  of  sacred  vestments,  are  now 
only  vestiges  of  primitive  times,  which 
originally  formed  no  distinction  between 
monks  and  other  men.  Le  Grand  d Aussy, 
citing  the  statutes  of  the  reform  of  St. 
Claude  in  1448,  says  that  he  cites  the 
rules  of  the  monks  frequently,  because, 
from  their  nourishment,  one  can  learn 
what  was  the  general  food  of  the  people  :|| 
so  that,  even  down  to  that  period,  the 
discipline  of  monasteries  presented  no  such 
prodigious  contrast  as  we  might  now  sup- 
pose to  that  of  the  majority  of  secular 
houses.  So  strictly  was  Lent  observed  by 
the  people  at  large,  that,  even  so  late  as 
in  1029,  there  were  only  six  oxen  and 
about  Bixty  calves  killed  for  the  Hotel- Dieu 
and  the  whole  city  of  Paris : for  the  hos- 
pital had  then  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  meat  in  Lent,  on  the  deliverance  of 
a physician’s  certificate,  signed  by  the 
curk  In  1006,  the  number  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  oxen  and  two  thousand 
calves ; and  so  it  went  on  increasing,  until, 
as  at  present,  the  consumption  became 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year  .IF 
The  discipline  of  religious  houses  as 
that  of  the  church  generally,  both  in  the 
east  and  west,  has  varied  in  different  ages 
with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  which 
constituted  abstinence.  Socrates  says, 
“some  abstain  from  all  animals,  others 
eat  only  fish,  others  eat  fowl,  with  fish, 

• Cardan  de  Consolations,  Lib.  ii. 
t Lobineau,  Hist  de  Bret  Liv.  ii. 
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believing  them  bom  from  the  waters,  in 
consequence  of  the  text  in  which  Moses 
records,  that  the  waters  were  commanded 
to  produce  them  on  the  fifth  day,  an  inter- 
pretation general  from  the  fourth  century, 
and  which  St.  Basil  and  St  Ambrose 
6eemed  to  authorize.  In  the  most  austere 
religious  orders,  fowl  and  game  were  permit- 
ted at  certain  seasons.  St.  Columban  fed 
his  monks  with  that  food  during  a scarcity. 
Chilperic  invited  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  to 
take  some  soup,  adding  that  he  might  eat 
it  as  it  was  made  of  fowl.  However  in 
817,  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  forbade 
the  use  of  such  food  excepting  during  the 
days  of  Easter  and  Christmas;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  regulation  the  royal 
donations  of  fowl  yearly  to  many  different 
monasteries  were  annulled,  or  rendered 
only  obligatory  at  those  seasons.  This  rule 
of  the  council  did  not  affect  the  tables  of 
seculars,  for  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
no  one  scrupled  at  them  to  eat  various 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds  on  days  of  absti- 
nence.* At  one  time  again,  the  Sundays 
of  Lent  were  of  abstinence,  and  at  others 
not.  In  the  tenth  century,  meat  was  then 
eaten.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, affected  rigourism,  and  accused  the 
west  of  not  observing  Lent  strictly ; but  1 
Ratram,  monk  of  Corby,  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  Eudes,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  others 
replied  to  him,  and  showed  that  such 
things  vary.f 

Local  circumstances  sometimes  affected 
the  discipline  of  houses.  Thus  the  abbey 
of  Mount  Sereno  being  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  far  distant  from  places 
where  fish  could  be  obtained,  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  gave  the  community  leave  to  eat 
flesh,  especially  as  their  rule  of  St.  Augustin 
did  not  forbid  it  .J  In  the  abbey  of  St 
Gall  on  days  when  meat  was  permitted, 
the  monks  eat  bears’  flesh,  and  that  of 
wild  horses,  wild  bulls,  ibexes,  marmots, 
pheasants,  swans,  peacocks,  and  all  other 
birds.§  In  the  eighth  centhry,  St  Chro- 
degand,  bishop  of  Metz,  speaks  of  acorns 
failing,  as  if  they  constituted  an  important 
article  of  food.  Philippe-le-Hardi,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  a Dominican  for 
his  Confessor,  used  to  regale  that  monk 
every  year  on  the  festival  of  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  with  a lamprey ; and  if  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  one,  he  used  to  give  him 
forty-five  sous  in  silver.  With  respect  to 
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the  order  observed  in  the  refectory,  many 
minuter  rules  were  laid  down ; but  we 
have  no  space  to  devote  to  them.  The 
place  of  each  monk  who  held  office,  the 
position  of  the  tables,  the  number  and 
kind  of  vessels,  the  books  to  be  read  ac- 
cording to  the  alternations  of  months,  were 
all  determined.  In  the  abbey  of  Croyland, 
it  was  ordained  that  eveiy  day  after  dinner, 
as  soon  as  grace  was  said,  there  should  be 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  King  Ethelbald, 
the  founder,  and  that  the  bounty  of  King 
Wichtlaf,  who  left  his  drinking  horn, 
should  be  commemorated. 

The  silence  observed  in  religious  houses 
was  another  feature  of  monastic  discipline, 
at  which  men  conversant  with  the  lessons 
of  ancient  wisdom  will  be  less  disposed  to 
wonder,  than  those  whose  minds  are  formed 
by  the  common  opinions  of  later  times. 
One  of  the  first  proofs  which  Pythagoras 
required  from  his  disciples,  was  whether 
they  were  able  cxc/iv&us  that  is,  to  keep  in 
silence  what  he  taught  them  ; for  he  laid 
more  stress  upon  the  being  able  to  keep 
silence,  than  on  the  being  able  to  talk.* 
Cato  used  to  say,  “ I wish  that  all  men 
were  mute  ; there  would  be  then  less  im- 
probity forcibly  expressing  only  what 
Plutarch*  lays  down  in  his  treatise  on 
“speaking  too  much.”  It  was  Simonides 
who  said,  “that  he  had  often  to  repent 
having  spoken,  but  never  having  kept 
silence.”  “ In  speaking  we  have  men  for 
our  masters,”  says  the  Chmronian  sage, 
“but  in  keeping  silence,  the  gods,”  which 
was  an  allusion  to  the  mysteries.  * ‘ Silence,  ” 
he  adds,  “is  not  only  without  thirst,  as 
Hippocrates  says,  tut  it  is  without  pain  and 
sorrow;  it  is  Socratic  and  magnanimous. ”J 
Alluding  perhaps  to  which  opinions,  St. 
John  Climachus  styles  “ a silent  man  a 
son  of  philosophy.”  The  antiquity  of  this 
discipline  among  Christians  has  been  often 
shown.  “Extra  Psalmos  silentium  est,” 
says  St.  Jerome  in  his  epistle  to  Marcella, 
speaking  of  a Christian  community.  At  , 
Kitria  in  early  times  it  was  a rule  that  no 
one  should  speak  till  after  sext.  At  none 
began  prayer  and  psalmody,  as  if  in  para- 
dise. From  complin  till  the  “Pretiosa  in 
conspectu  Domini”  at  prime,  silence  was 
obligatory  in  every  religious  house.  The 
regular  places  of  a monasteiy  where  silence 
*a8  to  be  observed,  were  the  dormitory, 
the  refectory,  the  infirmary,  the  library, 


the  chapter  room,  the  cloister,  and  the 
conventual  garden.* 

We  may  remark  that  the  defence  of  this 
discipline 'among  the  worshippers  of  peace, 
furnishes  occasion  to  the  monastic  philo- 
sophers for  evincing  the  profound  know- 
ledge which  they  possessed  of  human 
nature.  “Choose  silence,”  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  “ if  you  wish  to  have  peace  of 
heart. ”f  St.  Bernard  calls  the  tongue, 
“ the  instrument  that  serves  to  empty  the 
heart”  “As  a furnace,”  he  says,  “of 
which  the  mouth  is  always  open,  cannot 
retain  the  heat  within  itself,  so  neither  can 
the  heart  preserve  in  itself  the  grace  of 
devotion,  unless  the  mouth  be  closed  with 
the  grace  of  silence.”  The  holy  Carthu- 
sian Patriarch  Bruno  knew  well  how  to 
appreciate  the  force  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
man,  and  the  dangers  which  encompass 
him  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  when  he  wrote  at  the  head  of  his 
laws  “Silere.”  If  any  chose  to  be  dispu- 
tatious, and  to  inqifire  why  such  laws 
should  be  necessary,  the  Cistercians  might 
have  deemed  it  sufficient  apology  for  their 
custom  to  reply  with  Shakespeare, 

“ Why,  ’tis  good  to  be  sad,  and  say  nothing." 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  are  many 
men  to  whom  this  part  of  discipline  is 
full  of  charms.  Hear  how  Cardan  speaks 
of  himself.  “I  feel  that  I am  little  fit 
for  conversation : first,  because  I love  soli- 
tude ; for  never  am  I more  with  those 
whom  I love,  than  when  I am  alone.  But 
I love  God,  the  good  Spirit.  When  I am 
alone,  I contemplate  the  immense  good, 
the  eternal  wisdom,  the  Author  of  light, 
the  true  joy,  the  foundation  of  truth,  the 
Author  of  all  things,  who  is  happy  in 
himself,  and  the  desire  of  all  the  happy. 
What  other  mind  can  I love  ? What  in- 
telligence more  sincere,  more  lofty,  more 
secure  than  the  divine?  Libraries  are 
crammed  with  books;  minds  are  spoiled 
by  erudition;  men  transcribe  but  write 
not : what  then  can  I hope  from  the  con- 
verse of  men — garrulous,  avaricious,  lying, 
ambitious  men  ? But  you  say,  man  is  a 
social  animal,  and  why  renounce  friends 
in  the  world  ? I know  that  these  things 
can  be  objected  to  me;  but  I am  not 
ignorant  that  many  things  may  seem  hard 
and  absurd,  which  when  investigated  ap- 
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pear  very  different ; and  that  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  other  things  apparently 
gentle  and  useful,  which  in  reality  are 
absurd  and  hard.”* 

The  nocturnal  vigils  again  presented  a 
point  of  contrast  between  the  cloister  and 
the  world,  sufficiently  remarkable,  and 
though  men  at  present  may  not  be  long 
sleepers  like  Epimenides,  no  part  of  mo- 
nastic discipline  seems  to  them  to  present 
a more  vulnerable  side.  Who  is  this  that 
moves  solitary  along  the  dusky  aisles, 

Nwcra  di  ap@po€rirjp,  6rt  0 evdovtri  ftporoi  3XXcx ; 

In  ages  of  faith  it  was  the  monk,  and 
truly  his  motive  was  sublime.  Within 
monasteries  there  were,  at  least,  four  hours 
of  spiritual  exercise  and  solemn  music, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  buried 
in  sleep.  When  I was  in  Camaldoli,  the 
monks  used  to  begin  matins  in  the  church 
at  half-past  twelve.  At  three  they  returned 
to  take  repose,  and  at  five  rose  for  the  day. 
At  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  La-part- 
Dieu,  iu  a deep  black  forest  of  pines  on 
the  mountains  of  Frey  burg,  the  monks 
rose  at  eleven,  and  remained  in  the  church 
till  two.  They  then  returned  to  rest  till 
five.  The  day  closed  with  them  at  seven 
iu  the  evening,  when  they  retired  to  rest. 
So  that  the  very  observance  of  hours  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  world,  and  I confess 
on  going  back  to  it,  I almost  envied  them 
even  this  distinction.  In  the  abbey  of 
Croyland  three  lights  used  to  bum  in  the 
cloister,  and  four  in  the  dormitory  every 
night  till  day-break,  in  order  to  guard 
against  fire  and  many  other  dangers,  as 
Ingulphus  says.f  The  chronicles  of  St. 
Trudo  say,  “that  lights  all  night  were 
necessary  in  the  cloister  of  that  abbey,  to 
obviate  that  horror  of  darkness  which  the 
children  and  the  monks  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  encounter  in  going  to  matins 
and  returning. ”J  In  the  houses  of  the 
knight  templars  also  lights  used  always  to 
bum  through  the  whole  night.§  The  holy 
fathers,  as  we  observed  in  the  fifth  book, 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
practice  of  devotion  in  the  night.  The 
monastic  observance  is  therefore  no  novelty. 
“Our  sleep,**  says  St.  Basil  in  his  epistle 
to  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  “ ought  to  be 
short,  and  interrupted  by  the  thoughts  of 
salvation.  The  middle  of  the  night  ought 
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to  be  for  those  who  are  entirely  devoted  to 
a spiritual  life,  what  the  beginning  of  the  I 
day  is  for  persons  who  live  in  the  world.” 

St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  it  as  a monastic 
custom  to  assist  at  the  divine  worship 
before  day  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  “ A 
sleeping  man,”  says  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  j 
“ is  like  a dead  man.  Oftentimes  during  I 
the  night,  one  ought  to  rise  from  one's  bed 
and  give  thanks  to  God,  mXXoKif  koX  riy*  j 
wktos  avrytpriw  rrjs  Koinjs  col  t6p  Ge&r  c&o-  i 
yrjTcov.  * 

The  more  ancient  monks  determined 
their  time  of  rising  by  the  course  of  the 
stars,  as  Cassian  relates.!  The  monks  of 
Cluny  observed  this  rule.J  Gnomons  were 
used  in  the  day,  or  hour  glasses,  as  Cassio- 
dorus  relates  in  his  divine  readings.  Petrus 
Damianus  alludes  to  another  but  difficult 
mode  of  knowing  the  hours,  which  was,  j 
from  the  quantity  of  Psalms  sung.§  Some  | 
ascribe  the  first  clock  to  the  invention  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II. ; but  a clock  was  sent 
as  a present  to  Charlemagne  from  the  king 
of  Persia,  two  hundred  years  before  Sylves- 
ter. The  ancient  Romans  had  a boy  to 
announce  the  hours.  They  superstitiously 
thought  it  better  to  number  the  hours 
before  meridian,  than  those  after  it,  a fancy  | 
which  appears  also  in  the  work  of  Hesiod  | ■ 
entitled  “Days.”  ' 

Such  then  in  brief,  were  the  most  severe 
prescriptions  of  the  monastic  discipline. 

To  the  multitude  they  may  appear  painful, 
for  without  love,  all  things  are  bitter  and 
tasteless,  but  whatever  is  bitter  becomes 
sweet  by  love,  as  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
desert  and  the  monks  of  later  ages  found, 
the  former  using  herbs  and  bark  of  trees,  : 
dry  bread  and  cold  water  for  nourishment,  i 
the  earth  for  their  bed,  a stone  for  their 
pillow,  sackcloth  Ibr  covering,  and  the 
latter  the  diet  and  necessaries  belonging 
generally  to  the  poor,  in  all  which  things.  • 
they  both  found  an  ineffable  sweetnesu  on 
account  of  love,  which  renders  all  difficult 
things  light,  and  as  it  were  nothing.||  rrhe 
legislator  of  Fontevrault  shows  that  the 
members  of  his  order  will  do  nothing 
through  fear,  but  that  they  will  observe  all 
their  rule  through  the  love  of  Christ,  md 
through  that  good  habit  and  delight  in 
virtue  which  will  belong  to  them.1T  Strict 
indeed  was  the  obligation  of  monks  to 
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comply  with  their  holy  institute.  The 
exact  observance  of  the  rule  of  St  Benedict 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  was 
an  object  even  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
kings.  Every  monk  was  hound  to  learn 
it  by  heart,  word  by  word.*  A German 
historian  says  that  no  monarchs  could 
have  more  at  heart  the  discipline  and 
maintenance  of  their  troops  than  the  Empe- 
rors Otho  I.  and  Conrad  II.  had  deeply 
fixed  in  their  breasts  as  their  fond  desire, 
the  exact  observance  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  by  the  monks  who  professed  it 
Otho  I.  swore  that  he  would  break  his 
crown  and  give  the  fragments  to  the  abbey 
of  St  Gall,  if  it  were  necessary  to  promote 
the  observance  of  the  rule.  He  delayed  to 
give  the  kiss  to  the  new  elected  Abbot 
Notker,  merely  from  observing  him  dressed 
with  more  elegance  than  he  thought  would 
have  been  sanctioned  by  St.  Benedict 
Monks  were  buried  holding  the  rule  in 
their  hand,  to  signify  how  much  depended 
on  their  having  well  observed  it. 

“We  arrived  at  Fontevrault,”  says  Dom 
Martene,  “ while  they  were  celebrating  the 
obsequies  of  a young  monk  who  had  died 
that  day.  In  the  morning  he  had  been 
carried  into  the  church  of  the  nuns,  where 
high  mass  had  been  sung  for  his  soul,  and 
all  the  sisters  had  given  him  the  holy 
water.  Thence  he  had  been  carried  into 
that  of  the  monks,  where  we  saw  him  clad 
in  his  monastic  habit,  holding  in  his  hand 
a taper,  with  the  rule,  which  was  as  the 
sentence  of  eternal  happiness,  if  he  had 
well  observed  it,  or  of  his  damnation  if  he 
had  ill  observed  it.”f  But  the  due  obser- 
vance was  known  to  be  spiritual  rather  than 
merely  literal,  for  hear  how  St.  Bernard 
himself  speaks:  “How  do  they  hold  the 
role,  you  say,  who  are  dad  in  skins,  and 
fed  with  flesh,  and  dispensed  from  manual 
labour?  Attend  to  the  rule  of  God,  from 
which  the  institute  of  St.  Benedict  does 
not  dissent,  ‘ Regnum  Dei  intra  vos  est/ 
Therefore,  brethren,  do  not  found  a calumny 
Qpon  corporal  observances,  and  neglect  the 
chief  things  of  the  rule,  which  are  its 
spiritual  institutions.  Better  is  humility, 
clad  in  skins,  than  pride  in  destitution. 
Better  is  a little  meat  for  use  than  much 
vegetables  for  satiety.  Esau  was  repre- 
hended not  for  flesh  but  for  pottage ; and 
Adam  was  condemned,  not  for  flesh  but 
for  fruit;  and  Jonathan  was  judged,  not 
for  flesh  but  for  honey;  whereas  Elias 

* Capit  AquifgmB.  817. 
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eat  flesh  with  innocence,  and  Abraham 
placed  flesh  before  approving  angels.  Wine 
in  moderation,  as  St.  Paul  prescribes,  is 
better  than  water  and  avidity.  Nor  should 
you  glory  in  the  labour  of  your  hands, 
since  Martha,  who  served,  was  reproved, 
and  Mary,  who  sat  still,  was  praised;  for 
the  true  labour  is  that  which  is  spiritual.”* 

When  any  one  monastery  became  emi- 
nent for  the  regularity  of  its  discipline,  the 
abbots  of  other  houses  used  to  propose  it  as 
a model  to  their  own  community.  Thus, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  superiors 
of  many  abbeys  in  Switzerland  applied  to 
St  Gall  for  monks  to  effect  a reform  in 
their  respective  houses,  when  some  were 
sent  in  consequence  to  Mariaborg,  in  the 
Tyrol;  to  Bheinau,  Eagelberg,  Disentis, 
Pfeflers,  Fulda,  Hirschfeld,  Ettenheim- 
munsfcer,  and  Kempten ; only  at  the  latter 
convent  they  were  opposed  by  the  lay 
nobility. 

The  venerable  abbey  of  St.  Venne,  at 
Verdun,  twice  reformed  all  the  monas- 
teries of  France.  In  the  eleventh  century 
its  holy  abbot,  Bichard,  restored  the  disci- 
pline of  more  than  forty  principal  abbeys, 
which  communicated  the  reform  to  others ; 
and,  in  later  times,  Dom  Didier-le-la-Cour, 
prior  of  the  same  house,  caused  the  spirit 
of  St.  Benedict  to  revive  in  nearly  300 
monasteries,  and  the  congregations  of  St. 
Venne  and  of  St.  Maurto  be  instituted. 

One  great  object  of  the  journeys  of  the 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  was  to  visit  dif- 
ferent monasteries,  with  a view  to  examine 
their  customs,  in  order  to  transfer  those 
that  were  excellent  to  their  own.  Thus 
we  read  of  St.  Botulphe,  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  that  in  his  monas- 
tery in  Lincolnshire  he  established  many 
holy  customs  and  rules  of  life  which  he 
had  learned  in  monasteries  beyond  sea. 
“He  taught  his  disciples  the  precepts  of 
salvation  according  to  the  rule  of  blessed 
Father  Benedict,  mingling  old  with  new 
and  new  with  ancient  things ; at  one  time 
teaching  the  institution  of  the  ancients,  at 
another  what  he  had  discerned  by  him- 
self. Ingulph,  abbot  of  Crowland,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  says, 

“ Remembering  that,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  his  people,  in  the 
monasteries  beyond  sea  of  Fontanelle,  Ju- 
mieges,  Cluny,  and  others,  the  mandatum 
of  the  poor  was  always  observed  after  high 
mass,  and  that  the  people  of  God  were 

• S.  Bern,  de  Pracepto  et  Dispensafione,  v.  6. 
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much  edified  by  it,  and  that  in  our  Eng- 
lish monasteries  it  was  omitted  or  unknown, 
by  the  advice  of  our  whole  convent,  I 
ordained  that  it  should  be  daily  practised  in 
our  monastery,  directing  that  the  almoner 
should  leave  the  choir  after  the  consecra- 
tion, and  proceed  to  the  gate  of  the  raonas- 
teiy,  and  introduce  three  strangers  into  the 
great  parlour;  or,  if  there  should  be  no 
strangers,  three  poor  old  men ; and  if  there 
should  be  none  such,  three  honest  boys ; 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  mass,  their  feet 
should  be  washed,  and  provisions  given 
to  each  of  them,  which  they  might  eat 
there  or  carry  away  with  them  as  they 
chose.* 

Brother  Udalricus  of  Cluny,  being  6ent 
by  the  abbot  into  Germany,  and  coming  to 
a monastery  in  the  Black  Forest  at  Spires, 
the  abbot  of  that  house,  William,  requested 
him  to  state  the  particular  customs  that 
were  observed  at  Cluny ; 44  for,”  said  he, 
44  your  church,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  hath 
obtained  no  small  reputation  of  religion 
among  us ; therefore,  you  would  confer  a 
great  favour  on  me,  if  you  would  inform 
me  what  are  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  your  predecessors  there ; for  even  if 
they  are  not  observed  by  us,  it  will  serve 
to  humble  us,  if  we  learn  how  you  live  and 
converse.”!  44 1 hear,”  he  continues,  “that 
your  readings  on  private  nights  in  winter 
are  very  long.  Will  you  relate  in  what 
manner  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
read,  both  in  winter  and  summer?”  Udal- 
ricus, after  giving  him  this  satisfaction, 
informs  him  of  diverse  customs  observed 
at  Cluny.  “On  Maunday  Thursday,”  he 
says,  “the  poor  are  introduced  into  the 
cloister,  and  placed  on  seats  in  order ; the 
lord  abbot  and  assistants  proceed  to  wash 
their  feet,  while  ‘Mandatum  novum’  is 
read.  Then  the  wine  is  blessed,  and  two 
denarii  are  given  to  each  of  the  poor. 
After  collation  in  the  refectory,  the  monks 
rise  to  charity,  and  no  one  then  presumes 
to  abstain  wholly  from  the  wine  which  is 
produced ; but  every  one  tastes  a little. 
When  a monk  desires  to  confess,  he  stands 
before  the  priest,  and  drawing  his  right 
hand  from  under  the  sleeve,  places  it  on 
his  breast,  which  is  the  sign  of  confession. 
If  any  one  incurs  a venial  sin,  he  does  not 
for  that  day  kiss  the  text  of  the  gospel, 
nor  go  to  the  peace,  or  to  the  offering.”! 
From  all  other  Benedictine  monasteries 

• Hist.  Croyl.  103. 
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one  monk  used  to  be  sent  to  Monte-Cas- 
sino,  in  order  to  observe  the  discipline 
there,*  and  for  a similar  purpose  the 
abbots  of  Firmitas,  Pontigny,  Clairaux, 
and  Morimond,  were  obliged  to  visitCiteaui 
separately  every  year.f 

Reading  occupied  a large  portion  of  time 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  Benedictine  houses  all  were  to  study, 
as  well  as  to  labour  with  their  hands.  In 
Lent  every  one  received  a manuscript  from 
the  library,  which  he  was  to  read  through 
in  order,  and  return  it  in  capite  quadra* 
gesimae.  From  the  morning  until  tierce 
the  monks  were  then  to  be  employed  in 
study,  and  no  one  was  to  cause  any  dis- 
traction by  conversation.  On  Sundays  all 
were  to  study. J Pope  Leo  IV.  decreed,  in 
the  Roman  synod,  that  on  every  day  the 
monks  should  be  instructed  by  reading  or 
pious  discussion  amongst  themselves.§  The 
novices  were  required  to  learn  the  New 
Testament  by  heart,  and  every  day  they 
were  to  devote  half  an  hour  to  study  it) 
After  vespers  the  juniors  and  others  might 
study  history  or  philosophy  .IT  In  the  nde 
of  St.  Isidore  it  is  required  that  after  ves- 
pers the  monks  should  meditate  or  dis- 
pute on  questions  out  of  the  divine  lessons 
till  complin. 

The  word  collation  originated  in  the 
practice  in  monasteries  of  taking  some 
slight  food  and  drink  on  fasting  days,  in 
the  evening,  before  going  to  hear  read  the 
collations  of  Cassien,  previous  to  singing 
complin.  In  reply  to  the  abbot  William 
of  Spires,  Udalricus  of  Cluny  thus  de< 
scribes  the  order  of  study  in  that  abbey! 
•‘The  Pentateuch  is  read  between  Septuai 
gesirna  and  the  beginning  of  Lent,  both 
in  the  church  and  in  the  refectory,  eaclj 
day  the  reader  beginning  where  he  had 
last  finished.  During  the  nights  of  Led 
we  read  the  exposition  of  SL  Augustin 
on  the  Psalms ; during  which  reading  q 
brother  goes  about  with  a lantern  to  see 
that  no  one  perchance  sleeps.  During  tlw 
Passion  we  read  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
but  only  in  the  church.  During  the  Pas- 
chal octave  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
thence  to  the  Ascension,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  the  canonical  Epistles,  which  reading 
continues  till  Pentecost;  including  th* 
book  of  Kings,  of  Solomon,  Job,  Toby, 

• Hist.  Cassinens.  S®c.  ▼. 
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Judith,  Esther,  Esdras,  and  Maccabees: 
all  which  are  read  only  in  the  refectory, 
and  never  in  the  church,  excepting  in  por- 
tions on  certain  Sundays.  From  the  calends 
of  November  Ezechiel  is  read  only  in  the 
church,  and  finished  before  the  feast  of 
St  Martin ; and  then  we  read  Daniel  and 
the  Twelve  Prophets,  with  homilies  of  the 
blessed  Pope  Gregory*  upon  Ezechiel. 
During  Advent  we  read  the  prophet  Esaia, 
which  is  generally  finished  in  six  nights. 
Then  follow  the  epistles  of  Pope  Leo,  De 
Incamatione  Domini,  and  other  sermons 
of  the  holy  fathers,  especially  of  St.  Augus- 
tin. We  then  read  the  Apostle  ; the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  read  through  in 
two  nights.  If  the  Apostle  should  be 
finished  before  Septuagesima,  we  read  the 
exposition  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is  the 
circle  of  the  year.”* 

In  the  wise  communities  of  the  western 
monks,  attached  to  the  soil  by  labour, 
men  beheld  for  the  first  time  work  by  free 
bands.  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  a 
French  historian  observes,  44  one  is  struck 
it  the  admirable  equilibrium  of  devotion 
and  practice.  Labour  is  the  first  word  of 
St.  Benedict's  rule.  In  vain  did  some  of 
the  Irish  seek  a more  mystic  rule  under 
that  of  St  Columban,  admitting  only 
prayer  and  contemplation  according  to  the 
oriental  idea.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
extinguished  it  in  the  west.  This  order 
gave  to  the  ancient  world,  worn  with 
slavery,  the  first  example  of  labour  per- 
formed by  free  men.  For  the  first  time, 
the  citizen,  humbled  by  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  lands  which 
he  had  despised,  and  remembered  the 
labour  which  was  commanded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  in  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  Adam.  'This  great  innovation 
of  free  and  voluntary  labour,  effected  by 
the  monks,  is  the  basis  of  the  modern 
society.” 

“On  arriving  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
(Equitius,”  says  Julian,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Roman  pontiff,  44 1 found  there 
some  old  men  writing:  I asked,  where 
was  the  abbot  ? and  they  replied,  4 In  the 
villey  beneath  the  monastery  he  is  cutting 
grass.’ " Speaking  of  Herluin,  founder  of 
Bee,  and  of  his  first  monks,  William  of 
Jumiege  says, — “You  would  have  seen 
them,  after  the  office  of  the  church,  going 
into  the  fields  tospend  the  day  in  agricul- 

*  Aatiq.  Consnet.  Clan.  c.  1.  ap.  Dacher.  Spi-0 
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tural  labours ; the  abbot  carrying  the  se^.g 
on  his  head,  and  holding  tools  in  ^ 
hand  ; some  clearing  the  ground,  oth^ 
carrying  manure  on  their  shoulders,  a 
spreading  it  on  the  ground  ; no  one  eating 
his  bread  in  idleness,  all  returning  to  the 
church  at  the  hour  of  the  divine  office, 
and  then  sitting  down  to  a meal  of  oaten 
bread  and  herbs  with  salt  and  water.* 
When  the  monks  of  Cluny  used  to  go  into 
the  fields  to  work,  they  would  begin  by 
standing  in  order  with  their  faces  to  the 
east,  and  then,  after  short  prayers,  they 
proceeded  to  labour  with  their  hands.f 

From  the  travels  of  Dom  Martene  we 
can  learn  how  strictly  the  monks  complied 
with  this  injunction  of  their  rule  down  to 
the  latter  times.  44  In  the  abbey  of  Orval,” 
he  says,  “we  saw  angels,  in  mortal  bodies. 
Zealous  imitators  of  the  first  fathers,  they 
observe  unequal  hours  in  the  distribution 
of  their  exercises ; they  work  in  the  fields, 
and  take  their  dinner  there  during  the 
harvest;  they  are  always  gay,  and  one 
sees  the  joy  of  their  soul  painted  on  their 
countenances. ”1  On  arriving  at  the  abbey 
of  Gcmbloux,  we  heard  that  the  day  before 
the  monks  had  been  at  work  five  hours  in 
the  fields,  gathering  in  the  harvest.§  44  On 
weak  and  delicate  brethren,”  says  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  44  such  work,  or  arts,  should 
be  enjoined,  that  they  may  neither  be  idle, 
nor  oppressed  with  violent  labour.  If 
there  should  be  artisans  in  the  monastery, 
let  them  exercise  their  art  with  all  humility, 
and  let  not  avarice  creep  in  by  the  sale  of 
their  works,  but  let  them  always  be  given 
cheaper  than  the  same  would  be  sold  by 
seculars,  that  in  all  things  God  may  be 
glorified. ”||  Many  monks,  who  studied 

mechanics  in  the  time  of  Pope  St.  Gre- 
gory VII.  are  spoken  of  as  being  most 
skilful  workmen.  They  were  architects, 
carvers  in  wood,  workers  in  metal;  and 
even  the  common  arts  for  the  use  of  the 
monastery,  such  as  those  of  shoemakers 
and  vestment-makers,  were  exercised  by 
monks.1[ 

Trithemius  mentions  that  there  were  160 
monks  in  Hirschau;  and,  besides  these, 
there  were  sixty  bearded  brethren,  who 
were  not  clerks,  but  called  convertites,  who 
wpre  employed  in  manual  labour,  and 
imitating  the  contemplation  of  the  monks. 

• Lib.  vi.  c.  9. 
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“ Amongst  these  were  men  skilled  in  all  me- 
chanical arts : carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
sculptors,  careers;  and  also  tailors  and 
shoemakers : all  these  met  in  common  in 
the  church  at  nocturnal  vigils,  and  had 
pennissson  either  to  follow  the  monks* 
offices  or  to  hear  shorter,  and  all  dined 
together  in  the  refectory.  The  master  of 
these  eonvertites  was  one  of  the  best  monks, 
and  most  learned  in  the  Scriptures  and 
skilled  in  Breaching:  ‘Magister  Barbato- 
rum*  was  nis  name.  On  Sundays  and 
festivals  after  prime,  and  again  after  sext 
or  nones,  he  preached  on  vulgar  obser- 
vance. There  were  also  fifty  oblats — men 
who  retained  their  secular  habit,  doing  all 
kinds  of  menial  work,  helping  the  builders 
and  oarying  water,  and  ready  for  any  duty, 
— who  also  served  in  the  hospital,  and  all 
with  the  alacrity  of  charity ; and  they  also 
had  a master,  who  was  a monk.  Thus 
there  were  in  all  200  men,  serving  God  in 
all  the  fervour  of  charity  and  peace  of  re- 
ligion, in  all  cleanness  of  heart  and  poverty 
of  spirit,  so  that  it  was  truly  admirable  to 
think  of  it.  At  complin  every  night,  they 
all  met  in  the  church ; and,  when  the  office 
was  finished,  all  retired  in  silence  to  their 
cells.  0 how  beautiful  and  delightful  to 
behold  such  peace  on  earth,  such  a frater- 
nity among  men  !”* 

From  the  seventh  century,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  there  was  a certain  number 
of  poor,  called  Matrieularii  from  their 
names  being  inscribed  on  the  boards  of 
the  abbey ; and  these  were  supported  and 

* Trithem.  in  Chronic.  Hirsaugiensis. 


employed  in  various  ways.*  “Although 
the  monks,”  says  Peter  the  Venerable,  ab- 
bot of  Cluny,  “have  servants  and  rustic 
labourers,  we  employ  them  only  for  lawful 
uses,  and  never  vex  them  by  exactions,  or 
impose  any  thing  insupportable.  If  we 
see  them  in  want,  we  support  them  with 
our  own.  We  have  servants  and  maid- 
servants, not  as  servants  and  maid-servants, 
but  as  brothers  and  sisters  ; and  we  never 
permit  any  one  to  injure  them.Mf  In  the 
Benedictine  order,  the  abbots  and  abbesses, 
on  certain  days  of  the  year,  were  to  minis- 
ter to  their  inferiors  in  the  kitchen.  The 
rule  of  St.  Ferreolus,  as  also  the  ritual  I 
of  Bee,  precribes  that  this  shall  be  done 
three  times  in  the  year.  All  this  picture 
of  monastic  works  I saw  realised,  while  I 
resided  in  the  abbey  of  Camaldoli;  and  I 
remember  being  much  struck  at  the  piety 
of  the  servants  and  herdsmen,  who  used 
to  be  assembled  every  evening  to  say  the 
rosary  and  the  litany,  immediately  after 
the  monks  had  sung  vespers.  In  conclu- 
sion one  may  observe,  that  the  division  ©f 
labour  was  as  well  ordered  in  monasteries 
as  in  the  most  industrious  city.  Some  j 
were  charged  with  attending  to  the  interest? 
of  the  cloister ; bthers  were  to  preside  over 
the  crops  and  harvest.  One  was  to  receive 
the  tributes  ; another  to  regulate  the  do- 
mestic economy.  One  had  care  of  the  rick ; 
another  had  to  receive  the  pilgrims  and 
strangers  ; another  to  wait  upon  the  poor.; 
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CRUTABOR  Hienisalem 
in  lncernis:”  at  bearing 
which  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge,  St.  Ber- 
nard exclaims,  “Quid  in 
Baby  lone  tut  urn,  si  Hieru- 
salem  manet  scrutinium  !”*  Now,  where 
abuse  or  degeneracy  existed,  there  was  Ba- 
bylon, in  the  judgment  of  the  ages  of  faith ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  concealing  or  disguising 
any  evil  which  insinuated  itself  into  the  man- 
ners or  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  which 
distinguish  them  from  later  times.  “ Many, 
by  the  persoation  of  others,”  says  Peter  de 
Blois,  “believe  that  their  perversity  is  hid- 
; but  they  are  perilously  deceived : for 
let  every  superior  be  assured,  that,  on  some 
aide  or  other,  he  will  be  always  infamous, 
onless  he  evince  true  sanctity  in  his  works  : 
‘Vox  popoli  vox  Dei.f'”  It  was  equally 
possible  for  relaxation  in  communities  to 
be  palliated  or  kept  secret : it  soon  became 
noised  abroad.  Hence  inquiry  and  reform 
were  words  as  familiar  m those  times  as  con- 
version ; and,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
ceancillors  of  Albert  V.,  duke  of  Austria, 
abbots  rather  desired  the  reform  of  existing 
than  the  erection  of  new  monasteries.}; 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  examina- 
tion anticipated,  and  very  differently  re- 
garded; which  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  thus 
describes:  “Balaam,  turning  his  face  to- 
wards the  desert,  and  raising  up  his  eyes, 
tobeld  Israel  dwelling  in  tents  by  tribes ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  upon  him, 
to  aaid,  ‘How  beautiful  are  tby  tabema- 
ck*,  0 Jacob ! and  thy  tents,  O Israel !* 
The  vain  people  turns  its  face  towards  the 
desert,  while  in  secret  thought  it  examines 
^ewively  the  conversation  of  those  who 
Ibe  spiritually,  it  raises  its  eyes  that  it  mar 
*e  Israel.” $ 

To  the  vain  people,  thus  idly  engaged, 
many  objections  are  familiar,  founded  upon 
tto  imaginary  or  real  abuses  which  existed 
occasionally  in  the  monasteries  of  the  mid- 
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die  ages.  Tbeso  are  vain,  as  will  be  evident, 
after  a calm  investigation : nevertheless,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  touch  npon  this  ground, 
so  as  to  endeavour  to  form  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  validity  of  the  charges  which 
are  adduced  against  the  peaceful  communi- 
ties to  which  Christianity  gave  rise.  Now, 
in  order  to  discover  the  abuses  which  arrived 
in  monasteries,  to  what  books  should  we 
refer?  To  those  of  the  monks  themselves, 
and  of  the  men  who  loved  monasteries.  If 
we  read  the  Apology  of  St.  Bernard,  we 
shall  6nd  that  the  modem  unbelievers  have 
nothing  to  urge  against  the  abuses  of  the 
monastic  state,  that  was  not  exposed  with 
far  greater  force  by  that  great  father  of 
monks  and  of  the  Church. 

“In  exposing  abuses,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
“I  do  not  fear  that  I shall  give  trouble  to 
those  who  love  the  order ; but  I feel  as- 
sured that  they  will  look  gratefully  on  those 
who  attack  wbat  they  themselves  detest.”* 
“ In  all  the  religious  orders/9  says  John  of 
Salisbury,  “there  are  found  some  of  the 
faithful  and  some  of  the  reprobate.  Nor  is 
the  truth  of  religion  or  of  profession  on  that 
account  obscured:  for  what  profession  is 
there,  or  wbat  society  has  ever  been  read  of, 
into  which  some  blot  did  not  penetrate  ?m 
After  a long  condemnation  of  the  vices  which 
could  be  discerned  in  monasteries,  be  con- 
cludes thus  : “This  does  not  refer  to  the 
men  who  observe  their  profession.  There 
is  no  life  more  faithful,  none  move  simple, 
none  more  happy,  than  theirs  within  the 
cloister,  performing  their  duties  humbly,  iu 
all  obedience  and  reverence,  iu  aU  sam^ifi- 
cation  and  honour,  conversing  with  God ; 
and,  as  if  terrestrial  angels,  ignorant  of  all 
the  perturbations  of  the  world.  If  there  be 
any  thing  in  wbat  is  said  which  may  seem  to 
afflict  them,  it  should  be  referred  to  fraternal 
charity. ”f  See  your  vocation,  brethren,** 
says  another  guide : “ to  enter  a monastery 
is  the  beginning  ef  the  utmost  perfection ; 
but  to  live  not  perfectly  in  a monastery,  is 
the  utmost  damnation.9'};  In  the  earliest 
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records  of  monastic  history  some  traces  of 
evil  men  are  found.  The  desert  had  its 
Sarabaites,  those  unworthy  children.  In 
the  latter  times,  pretended  Franciscans,  and 
pretended  Clares,  caused  scandal  in  Italy, 
and  gave  occasion  to  papal  censures.*  In 
every  abbey,  perhaps,  lay  some  dead  mem- 
ber, to  use  the  expression  of  the  Carthusian 
Su torus,  who  cites  in  confirmation  of  it  the 
text,  “Non  est  domus  in  qua  non  jaceat 
mortuu8.'*f  Speaking  of  these  monasteries, 
the  abbots  of  the  middle  ages  repeat  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin,  and  say,  “ I do  not 
dare  to  pretend  that  ray  house  is  better  than 
the  ark  of  Noa,  where,  among  eight  men, 
one  reprobate  was  found, — or  better  than 
the  house  of  Abraham,  where  it  was  said, 

' Ejice  ancillam  et  filium  ejus,’ — or  better 
than  the  habitation  of  our  Lord  Christ,  in 
which  eleven  good  men  tolerated  the  thief 
and  traitor  Judas, — or  better  than  heaven 
itself,  from  which  the  angels  fell.”  In  a 
poem  respecting  the  religious  orders,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
source  of  all  danger  to  the  cloistral  disci- 
pline was  thus  .pointed  out : — 

**  Qui  sunt  in  claustro  quasi  Sathan  in  paradiso. 

Plurima  falsoium  sunt  vere  pericula  fratrum, 
Et  venit  a falsis  fratribus  omne  malum.”  £ 

But  there  were  many  springs  from  which 
the  waters  of  bit  terness  might  flow.  G uibert, 
abbot  of  Nogen t,  ascribes  the  decline  which 
had  occurred  before  his  time  iu  the  monastic 
discipline  to  the  custom  of  receiving  cbidren, 
whose  presence  introduced  carelessness  and 
tepidity  into  the  order.  § The  unhappy 
Gottschalk  had  thus  been  offered,  by  his 
father.  Count  Bernus,  a Saxon,  to  the  abbey 
of  Fulda,  where  Rahan  Maur,  against  the 
youth*s  inclinations,  persisted  in  thinking 
that  the  act  of  his  parents  bound  him  to 
the  state  separate  to  God.  Gottschalk  ap- 
pealed to  the  Archbishop  Otgar,  of  Mainz, 
who  convened  a synod,  to  which  came  twenty- 
eight  bishops  and  six  abbots ; and  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  Rahan  was  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Lewis,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a writing  in  his  own 
defence,  entitled  “De  Oblatione  Puerorum,” 
of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the  abbey  of 
Melk,  in  Austria.  Gottschalk,  however, 
remained  in  the  monastic  state,  though  he 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  Orbais,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons. 
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Against  this  custom,  founded  upon  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  but  often  the  j 
result  of  ignorance  or  unworthy  motives  in  ; 
worldly  parents,  both  the  monks  and  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  continually  raised  their 
voices.  The  monks  were  careful  to  show 
the  importance  of  undertaking  that  holy 
life,  not  through  the  advice  or  influence  of 
parents,  but  willingly  of  their  own  accord, 
and  solely  moved  by  the  vocation  of  Christ.* 
That  all  service  and  sacrifice  must  be  volun- 
tary, is  shown  by  one  writer  of  the  middle 
ages  in  these  words : “ Ego  quidem  homo  !j 
sum,  non  asinus,  ut  spontaneus  inviter  ad  , 
onera,  non  compellar  invitus."f  To  pro-  j 
vide  against  the  incautious  reception  of 
novices  in  monasteries,  St.  Benedict,  at  the 
synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  817,  caused  it 
to  be  decreed,  that  the  entrance  to  mo- 
nasteries should  not  be  made  easy  to  novices; 
that,  in  the  cell  of  the  guests,  they  should 
serve  the  strangers  a few  days,  for  the  sake 
of  probation;  and  that,  if  they  had  any 
property,  it  was  to  be  given  to  their  parents.]; 
Udalricus  accordingly  relates,  in  his  customs 
ofClunv,  that  theoblats — that  is,  the  children 
who  had  been  offered  to  the  monastery  by 
their  parents — were  given  the  habit,  but  that 
the  benediction  was.  deferred  until  they 
should  attain  the  legitimate  age;  that  is, 
says  Mabillon,  until  they  should  be  of  an 
age  to  know  their  own  will ; for,  without 
their  own  spontaneous  choice,  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  later  canons  to 
make  them  monks.  § At  Hirschau,  in  the 
tenth  century,  no  one  under  twenty  was 
permitted  to  profess.  ||  A child,  named 
Lambert,  had  been  constrained  by  his  father 
to  assume  the  monastic  habit  On  growing 
up,  he  wished  to  inherit  the  goods  of  his 
family,  of  which  his  parents  sought  to  deprive 
him.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  declared  his  pro- 
fession null.1T  The  Church  terribly  con- 
demned those  who  entered  a monastery  from 
any  other  motive  but  piety.  “ Such  persons,'* 
says  the  council  of  Cologne  under  Herman 
V.,  “are  not  sons  of  God,  or  monks,  bat 
clearly  mercenaries;'*  and  the  council  of 
Trent  pronounces  an  anathema  upon  all,  of 
whatever  quality  or  state,  who  should  com- 
pel or  entice  any  one  to  take  the  habit** 
Mabillon  has  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
Cardinal  Peter  Damian,  that  the  custom  of 
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offering  children  had  been  abolished,  at 
Mount-Cassino,  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  So  attached  to  it  were  some 
parents,  that  Pope  Clement  III.  had  found 
great  difficulties  in  labouring  to  extirpate 
it ; and  there  were  not  wanting  writers  to  in- 
veigh against  such  prohibitions.  However, 
if  it  lingered  any  where,  the  decrees  of 
Celestin  III.  and  of  Innocent  III.  put  a 
total  end  to  it  The  young  St  Thomas  was 
sent  to  Mount-Cassino  at  the  age  of  five, 
merely  to  be  educated  with  other  children, 
and  that  also  under  a secular  tutor.*  Louis 
of  Paris,  in  his  exposition  of  the  rule  of  the 
Franciscans,  shows  how  well  guarded  was  that 
order  from  all  abuse  on  this  side.  “No  one,” 
he  says,  “ who  is  the  sole  support  of  his  parents, 
can  be  received  into  it.  If  the  parents  of 
a friar  fall  into  extreme  necessity,  he  is  to 
snccour  them ; if  not  within  the  order,  he 
can  leave  it,  and  work  for  them,  asking 
leave  from  his  superiors ; and  if  leave 
should  be  refused,  he  must  still  do  so,  be- 
cause he  is  more  obliged  to  the  divine  and 
natural  law  than  to  all  vows:  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  can  always  assist  them  other- 
wise, as  there  are  never  wanting  charitable 
persons  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a friar 
leaving  his  order.  The  brethren  cannot 
induce,  directly  or  indirectly,  a novice  to 
leave  his  goods  to  the  order,  or  to  the 
parents  of  the  brethren,  however  poor.  No 
one  having  debts  can  be  received  into  it; 
but  if  any  should  be  so  received,  the  order 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  debts.  The  brethren 
must  not  receive  any  one  for  sake  of  friend- 
ship, relationship,  or  any  human  respect; 
and  must  not  refuse  any  one  through  hatred, 
contempt,  or  any  human  respect,  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin.”f  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
youths  of  high  nobility  were  not  so  much 
desired ; as  experience  proved  that  they, 
more  than  others,  were  liable  to  degenerate, 
and  introduce  confusion  and  relaxation  into 
cloisters.  J 

The  monastic  exemptions,  though  granted 
with  an  excellent  intention,  were  sometimes 
a source  of  abuse,  against  which  St.  Ber- 
nard expressly  wrote,  iuculcating  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  ordinary. § “Some 
monasteries,”  he  says,  “in  different  dioceses, 
pertain  more  immediately  to  the  Holy  See, 
from  the  will  of  the  founders:  but  what 
devotion  grants,  is  one  thing ; and  what 
ambition,  impatient  of  subjection,  contrives, 
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is  another.”*  Thus  he  writes  to  Pope 
Innocent,  to  defend  Albero,  archbishop  of 
Tjeves,  against  the  unholy  abbot  of  St. 
Maximin  and  some  contumacious  monks, 
who,  under  pretence  of  their  immunities, 
oppose  the  wish  of  that  prelate  to  reform 
them.f  In  1215,  the  Lateran  Council  de- 
prived abbeys  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
to  which  they  were  not  in  a condition  to 
prove  their  claims.  Another  source  of  de* 
generacy  of  course  was  in  the  ipen  them- 
selves who  embraced  the  monastic  state.  It 
was  the  remark  of  Epictetus,  and  of  all  the 
old  sages,  that,  to  men  of  base  natures,  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial.  When  he  perceived  a man 
without  shame,  importunate  and  audacious, 
corrupt  and  insolent,  he  knew  him  to  be  one 
who  meddled  with  the  study  and  discipline 
of  philosophy.  $ 

Who  seeks  to  question  whether  such 
effects  could  be  discovered  in  the  cloister  ? 
Doubtless  there  might  be  fouud  at  times 
some  counterfeit,  in  whose  hood  that  dark 
bird  nestled  of  which  Dante  speaks ; though 
such  impostors  found  not  long  beneath  their 
hands  of  promise  the  throng  beneath  who 
waited  for  the  blessing : they  were  sore  to 
be  unmasked  at  length,  and  driven  out 
But  a more  subtle  mischief  consisted  in  the 
gradual  decline  of  piety  in  others,  who,  in 
their  commencement,  had  shed  lustre.  “Why 
does  the  manna  taste  now  insipid  in  your 
mouth,”  says  the  ascetic  to  monks  in  this 
condition,  “if  it  is  not  that  you  have  re- 
turned to  seek  the  wretched  consolations  of 
the  world  ? Remember  your  going  out 
from  Egypt.  Let  that  day  of  the  Lord  be 
for  ever  in  your  memory.  Uuquestionably 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  you,  or  else 
you  would  have  remained  in  the  world. 
Where  is,  then,  that  spirit,  that  primitive 
fervour,  that  firm  intention,  that  immove- 
able resolution,  that  love  strong  as  death  ?”§ 

The  apostate  of  Erfurth  says,  that  he  re- 
members well  after  pronouncing  his  monas- 
tic vow  that  his  father  exclaimed,  " Heaven 
grant  that  this  may  not  be  a trick  of  Satan!” 
“Words  which  sunk  so  deep  into  iny  heart," 
he  adds,  “that  it  seemed  as  if  God  had 
spoken  by  his  mouth.**  The  seeds  of  less 
manifest  evil  existed  in  the  natural  or  ac- 
quired inconstancy  of  some  men,  who  would 
uot  indeed  openly  renounce  their  profession, 
hut  assist  to  produce  relaxations,  like  that 
of  the  seraphic  family  to  which  Dante 
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alludes  as  being  turned  backward,  when  by 
Acquasparta  there 'were  made  changes  in  its 
jule.  "1  learned  from  a certain  prudent 
and  religious  man,"  says  Hug.o  of  St.  Victor, 
"that  there  are  some  kinds  of  men  who  can 
scarcely  ever  be  retained  with  order  in 
religion.  These  are  painters,  physicians, 
and  buffoons,  who  are  accustomed  to  travel 
through  different  regions.  Men  of  this 
description  can  hardly  be  stable.  The  art 
of  painting  is  very  delightful ; for  when  a 
painter  has  painted  a church,  a chapter-room, 
a refectory,  or  any  cabinets,  if  leave  be  granted 
to  him,  on  being  invited  with  entreaties, 
he  goes  to  another  monastery  for  the  sake 
of  painting.  He  paints  the  works  of  Christ 
upon  a wall,  but  I wish  he  would  hold  them 
in  mind,  that  he  might  know  how  to  paint 
them  in  his  life  and  manners.  The  medici- 
nal art  requires  many  things ; for  he  who 
exercises  it  must  have  abundance  of  aroma- 
tic plants  and  medicines.  When  any  one 
near  the  church  falls  sick,  he  is  asked  to  go 
to  him,  and  the  abbot  can  hardly  refuse  him 
permission.  Yet  he  only  makes  experi- 
ments on  things  uncertain.  The  experiment 
is  fallacious,  and  he  is  often  deceived. 
Whereas  a monk  should  never  speak  any 
thing  but  what  is  true.  Buffoons  and  jesters 
also,  and  those  who  have  once  acquired  the 
habit  of  rambling,  can  scarcely  ever  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  cloister.”*  The 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  in  the 
eighth  century  decreed  that  bishops  were  to 
take  care  that  the  monasteries  should  cor- 
respond with  their  name ; that  is,  should  be 
habitations  of  men  labouring  for  God  in 
silence  and  peace,  and  not  receptacles  of 
arts  which  minister  to  pleasure,  of  poet9, 
minstrels,  and  musicians,  but  the  abodes  of 
meu  praying,  reading,  and  praising  God ; 
that  the  youths  within  them  should  be 
trained  to  the  love  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
in  order  that  men  well  learned  may  be  forth- 
coming to  the  general  utility  of  the  Church. 
Monks  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages  had 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  complain  of 
the  introduction  of  human  vanity  into  the 
retreats  from  which  such  pains  had  been 
taken  to  exditde  it.  In  1 28 1 a general  chap- 
ter of  the  Cistercians  pronounced  against 
the  luxury  of  equipages  which  the  abbots 
of  Citeaux  began  then  to  affect.  It  forbad 
any  abbot  ot  monk  to  mount  into  a chariot 
or  palanquin,  imitating  effeminate  delicacy, 
on  pain  of  being  commanded  to  fast  on  bread 
and  water.  To  what  refinement  cookery 

9 Hugo  d®  S.  Viet  Institut.  Monast  lib.  i. 
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w&9  carried  in  some  monasteries  in  the  age 
of  St.  Bernard  appears  from  bis  apology 
to  William.*  “With  such  art,”  he  says,  “are 
all  things  prepared,  that  when  you  have  de- 
voured four  or  five  dishes,  you  will  imagine 
that  you  are  only  beginning.  Who  is  able 
to  describe  in  how  many  modes,  to  omit 
other  things,  eggs  alone  are  turned  and  tor- 
tured, with  what  study  they  are  convened 
and  subverted,  liquified,  hardened,  and  dimi- 
nished; now  fried,  now  baked,  now  stuffed, 
now  mixed,  now  separated  ? — In  some  mo- 
nasteries on  great  festivals  wine  is  mixed 
with  honey  and  the  dust  of  pigments.  Is 
this,  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  stomach  and 
one’s  infirmity  ? Alas ! after  such  potations, 
when  one  rises  to  matins,  it  will  not  be  a 
song  but  a lamentation,  “Non  cantum  sed 
planctum  potius  extorquebis.”  Are  we  to 
laugh  or  to  lament  at  such  things  ? Was 
it  thus  Macarius  lived?  thus  that  Basil 
taught  P thus  that  Antony  ordained  ? thus 
that  the  fathers  in  Egypt  conversed  ? thus, 
finally,  that  Saints  Odo,  Ma’iolus,  Odilo, 
Hugo  held  the  rule?f  Again,  be  remarks 
that  there  are  some  men  who  are  no  sooner 
monks  than  they  find  they  have  weak 
stomachs,  and  who,  instead  of  being  clad 
with  the  cheapest  raiment  according  to  the 
rule,  seek  the  most  expensive;  so  that 
scarcely  in  our  provinces  can  be  found  any 
thing  good  enough  for  them.  The  most 
honourable  persons  in  the  world,  an  emperor 
himself,  would  not  disdain  the  garments 
which  they  wear,  if  adapted  for  their  use.” 
Some  monks,  in  defiance  of  the  canons,  which 
did  not  even  permit  them  to  keep  sporting 
dogs,j;  were  known  to  indulge  in  hunting, 
and  Dom  Marlene  relates  an  instance  that 
fell  under  his  own  observation : “ On  ar- 
riving at  the  little  abbey  of  Brindler,  which 
is  in  a vast  solitude,”  he  says,  “ the  abbot 
was  absent,  but  the  monk  charged  with 
receiving  strangers  received  us  charitably, 
and  while  wailing  for  dinner,  led  us  into 
the  kitchen  to  warm  ourselves ; for  in  this 
country  there  is  not  so  much  ceremony. 
We  counted  as  many  as  ten  hunting  dogs, 
who  warmed  themselves  round  a fire  large 
enough  to  roast  an  ox,  it  being  the  custom 
here  to  throw  whole  trees  into  the  fire.  We 
heard  that  we  could  not  see  the  library ; so 
without  losing  time,  or  thinking  that  we  lost 
much  by  not  seeing  it,  we  mounted  our 
horses  and  rode  on  to  sleep  at  Statberg.*v§ 
Where  such  relaxations  prevailed,  negligence 
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and  tepidity  were  a natural  consequence. 
Caesar  of  Heisterbach  relates  an  instance  in 
an  amusing  manner.  “ Henry,  a knight  of 
Bonn,”  he  says,  “passed  a Lent  with  us. 
After  he  had  returned  home  he  met  one 
day  the  Abbot  Gerard,  and  said,  ' My  lord, 
I pray  you  to  sell  to  me  a stone  near  to 
such  and  such  a pillar  in  your  church,  and 
1 will  pay  whatever  you  ask  for  it/  4 Why, 
what  service  can  it  be  of  to  you  ?’  demanded 
the  other.  ‘I  will  place  it  by  my  bed,’ 
replied  the  knight,  'for  such  is  its  property, 
that  whoever  puts  his  head  near  it  falls 
j asleep/  Ever  afterwards  when  the  abbot 
! felt  drowsy  in  the  church,  he  had  only  to 
look  at  the  stone  and  he  was  awake  as 
I ever/*  Abuses  therefore  there  were ; for, 
i as  Dante  says,  “To  angels,  wisdom  and 
j lure  are  in  one  measure  dealt  from  Him  in 
I whom  nought  unequal  dwells ; but  will  and 
j means  in  mortals  with  unlike  wings  are 
| fledged.  ”+  But,  what  is  very  important  to 
remark,  they  were  exposed ; they  were 
lamented ; and  a reform  sooner  or  later  was 
the  result.  Thus  a complete  restoration  of 
discipline  witnessed  St.  Germain,  L’Aux- 
errois  in  970,  St.  Maur  des  Fossez  and  St. 
Denis  near  Paris  in  994,  St.  Richarius  in 
Centula  and  St.  Walaric  in  Leuca  in  980, 
Su  Peter  at  Melun  in  991,  St.  Andreas  in 
Vienne  in  994,  Marmoutier,  St  Roche  in 
Chartres,  and  St  Benign  in  Dijon  in  980, 
Fontanelle  in  961,  St  Arnulf  in  Mouson, 
$u  Martin  and  St  Julian  in  Tours  in  973, 
Mici  in  984,  where  Letald  wrote,  Massay, 
St  Peter  in  Sens,  Lerins,  one  of  the  earliest 
in  France,  in  978,  St.  Eligius  in  Noyon  in 
980,  8t  Quin  tin  near  Peronne  in  977, 
where  the  deacon  Dudo  related  the  history 
of  the  Normans  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
minstrels;  and  St  Jodocus  in  977. 

When  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  had  sent 
couriers  with  letters  to  all  the  houses  of  his 
order,  convoking  all  the  priors  of  England, 
Italy,  and  other  kingdoms  to  assemble  at 
Cluny  on  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent,  to 
receive  more  anstere  rules  than  had  been 
previously  observed,  Orderic  Vitalis  was 
struck  at  the  fact  that  no  dissentient  voice 
was  beard.  “The  persons  convoked/*  he 
»ys,  “obeyed,  and  on  the  day  fixed  200 
priors  met  at  Cluny.  There  were  in  the 
tbbey  that  day  1212  monks.  They  made 
t procession,  chanting  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical rite,  and  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts 
praising  God  devoutly.  I can  speak  of  this 
with  certainty,  since  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  there  and  of  seeing  this  glorious 
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army  assembled  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ/'*  “ In  our  religious  communities/* 
says  Fleury,  “ those  which  have  relaxed  in 
their  observances,  though  the  object  of  that 
relaxation  was  to  attract  more  members, 
decrease  from  day  to  day,  whilst  the  most 
regular  and  austere  houses  are  filled  with 
eagerness.**t  St.  Bernard,  alluding  to  the 
wish  of  the  old  Abbot  Guarinus  to  reform 
his  community  and  attain  perfection,  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  terms  in  writing  to 
him:  “Whence  could  such  an  ardour  for 
renewing  the  order  spring  up,  but  from  a 
renovation  of  mind  ? Thus  a good  tree 
yields  good  fruit.  Your  fruits  are  most 
pure,  but  what  tree  could  produce  them 
unless  cleanness  of  heart  ?**  j With  such 
fruits  the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages 
abounded.  “ Theodoric,  abbot  of  St,  Tron,” 
says  Rudulfris,  “loved  our  order  and  all 
who  loved  it,  in  so  much  that  no  brother 
enjoyed  his  friendship  who  he  did  not  know 
was  a faithful  and  diligent  observer  of  its 
duties ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a brother 
had  ever  so  loudly  reprehended  any  thing 
in  his  life,  or  words,  or  works,  yet  if  it  was 
known  to  him  that  he  was  faithful  and 
diligent,  he  had  familiar  and  constant  access 
to  him  ; for  he  attended  to  nothing  but  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  Church ; neither  age,  nor  familiarity, 
nor  fear,  nor  consanguinity,  nor  science,  nur 
beauty,  nor  nobility,  nor  prospect  of  utility, 
nor  any  other  consideration,  had  the  smallest 
weight  with  him  in  opposition  to  this/*§ 
“What  I am  going  to  relate,*’  says  Caesar 
of  Heisterbach,  “was  told  me  by  a certain 
abbot  of  our  order,  and  by  the  monk  Ever- 
hard,  of  the  monastery  in  which  it  occurred. 
In  Ostburg’s  Abbey,  in  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht,  was  a zealous  monk.  On  the 
death  of  his  abbot  and  the  election  of  an- 
other, whom  he  knew  to  be  a worldly  man, 
he  lamented,  saying,  'Alas!  the  discipline 
of  this  monastery  will  soon  perish  !’  and  he 
said,  'Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  me  not  live 
longer  to  witness  the  desolation  of  this 
house.'  As  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  new  abbot,  he  said 
to  him  with  a tranquil  mind,  'God  knows 
that  I love  you,  but  I know  that  the  religion 
of  this  house  will  be  destroyed  by  you.* 
Early  on  the  next  morning,  after  saying 
mass,  he  desired  to  be  anointed,  though 
in  perfect  health.  On  their  remonstrance 
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he  persisted,  saying,  'This  very  day  I shall 
die.’  Then  having  placed  the  mat,  he  lay 
down  and  caused  the  community  to  be 
assembled  by  striking  the  tablet.  After 
the  prayers,  as  death  did  not  seem  to  come, 
he  rose  up,  and  placiug  on  his  neck  the 
stole  with  which  he  generally  said  mass,  he 
invoked  St.  Mary,  and  placed  himself  before 
tb$  altar,  in  the  manner  used  with  those 
who  are  in  their  agony.  The  just  mans 
prayer  was  heard ; for  he  expired,  and  all 
that  he  had  predicted  came  to  pass.”*  T urs- 
tin,  archbishop  of  York,  writes  as  follows 
to  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  : " It 
is  known  to  many  with  what  goodness  and 
renown  of  virtue  the  illustrious  monastery 
of  St.  Mary  of  York  flourished  in  the  ears 
of  all  men.  Hence  the  riches  of  the  house 
greatly  increased ; but  as  virtue  seldom  keeps 
pace  with  wealth,  about  half  a year  ago 
pome  of  the  brethren,  moved,  I believe,  by 
f divine  instinct,  began  to  be  vehemently 
agitated  in  mind  respecting  the  state  of  their 
conversation,  and  by  a stinging  conscience, 
as  they  testified  to  suffer  internally,  fearing 
lest  they  might  be  running  in  vain ; for  they 
thought  it  would  be  a crime,  or  rather  in- 
sanity, if  they  should  bear  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  not  to  salvation,  but  to  judgment 
of  death.  They  disclosed  their  views  to  the 
Prior  Richard,  who,  after  some  deliberation, 
/engaged  to  assist  them.  Their  number  soon 
amounted  to  thirteen.  So  on  the  vigil  of 
S8.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Prior  Richard,  on 
whom  almost  the  whole  care  of  the  monas- 
tery devolved,  took  with  him  his  sub-prior 
Gervaise  and  some  of  the  rest,  and  disclosed 
their  wishes  familiarly  to  the  Lord  Abbot, 
a man,  indeed,  honourable  and  good,  but 
too  simple  and  illiterate.  He  shuddered  at 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  denied  that 
he  could  change  the  customs  of  the  place. 
To  him  the  Lord  Prior  replied  as  a learned 
man,  and  showed  that  they  wished  to  intro- 
duce no  novelties,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
restore  the  ancient  mode  of  life  instituted 
by  their  blessed  Father  Benedict,  and  above 
all,  the  most  ancient  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  preceded  all  rules.  'We  seek  not  to 
disparage  auy  other  monks,’  said  they, ' we 
/envy  no  others;  we  kuow  that  in  every 
place  we  serve  our  Lord ; we  militate  under 
one  king;  but  we  know  that  the  different 
exercises  appointed  by  St.  Benedict  to  ob- 
viate sloth,  the  enemy  of  the  soul, — such 
as  reading,  prayer,  labour,  industry,  sileuce, 
and  stability,  ought  to  be  observed  according 
tp  his  rule.  Therefore,  O venerable  father, 
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let  us  recur  to  evangelical  purity,  to  evan- 
gelical perfection,  and  to  peace.  If  we 
compare  our  lives  with  that  standard,  we 
shall  see  how  we  are  fallen  and  condemned. 
Behold  bow  alive  is  the  gospel  in  the 
Saviniac  monks,  and  those  of  Clairvaux, 
who  lately  came  to  us;  in  whom  so  shines 
the  evangelic  light,  that  if  it  be  lawful  to 
say  so,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  imitate 
them  than  to  recite  the  gospel.  When 
their  holy  conversation  is  seen,  the  gospel 
seems  to  revive  and  flourish  again  in  them. 
They  alone  seek  not  their  owu  alone  ; they 
alone  possess  nothing;  they  alone  injure 
not  their  neighbour ; they  are  content  with 
a moderate  culture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
use  of  cattle,  and  they  do  not  seek  to 
have  these  unless  so  long  as  God  wishes, 
because  when  God  wishes  them  to  be  taken 
away,  they  do  not  claim  them  by  litigation. 
They,  I believe,  can  truly  say,  ‘The  world 
is  crucified  to  us,  and  we  to  the  world.’ 
They  may  be  permitted  to  say,  'Diniitte 
nobis  debita  nostra,'  who  have  no  debtor 
from  whom  they  wish  to  exact  any  thing. 
Happy  race  of  men,  whose  habits,  food,  and 
entire  mode  of  conversation  savours  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  sole  portion  is  God.  As 
far  as  is  possible  for  humanity,  they  ful61 
the  law  of  loving  God  and  their  neighbours  : 
for  adhering  to  God  aloue,  they  hold  all 
temporal  things  in  such  contempt,  that  they 
desire  nothing  which  can  be  an  occasion  of 
anger  to  their  neighbour.  Therefore,  O 
father,  it  cannot  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
observe  the  rule  of  blessed  Benedict,  since 
God  has  given  us  such  examples.’  Thus 
spake  the  prior,  but  the  Lord  Abbot  Galfrid, 
did  not  receive  his  words  well ; but  as  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  less  clear-sighted 
and  learned,  he  desired  them  to  explain 
more  fully  by  writing  what  they  thought 
could  he  enforced  ; and  when  this  was  done, 
he  desired  time  for  deliberation,  and  pro- 
mised an  answer  after  the  nativity  of  St. 
Mary.  Meanwhile  the  fears  and  reient- 
ment  of  the  other  monks  became  so  notori- 
ous, that  the  Prior  Richard,  the  sub-prior, 
and  secretary  of  the  monastery  thought  fit 
to  disclose  the  whole  to  the  archbishop,  and 
demand  his  clemency  and  that  of  St.  Peter. 
Therefore  Turstin  the  archbishop,  hearing 
that  these  servants  of  God  preferred  nothing 
to  the  love  of  Christ,  feared  lest  he  should 
offend  in  them  against  the  grace  of  Christ  if 
he  did  not  attend  to  their  petition  and  pro- 
vide for  their  necessity,  ana  so  by  advi/re  of 
religious  persons  he  summoned  before  him 
the  Lord  Abbot  Galfrid  and  Richard  the 
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procure  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  in 
peace.  They  accordingly  protested  again 
with  tears  that  all  they  sought  was  to  observe 
the  rule  iu  its  ancient  purity,  and  the  lord 
’ abbot  weeping  confessed  that  their  work  had 
I been  long  required,  and  promised  that  he 
would  be  no  impediment.  The  tepid  monks, 
however,  threw  many  obstacles  in  his  way, 
nor  was  it  until  the  exercise  of  the  arch- 
{ bishop’s  authority  that  the  reform  was  fully 
] accomplished.”* 

The  influence  of  the  world  upon  the  man- 
ners of  the  cloister  could  not  but  be  felt  here 
and  there  during  certain  intervals.  At  one 
time  secular  men  began  to  entice  monks  to 
come  forward  to  assist  them  in  their  tem- 
poral affairs.  Pope  Eugene  III.  then  warned 
the  Cistercians  in  a letter  to  their  general 
chapter  against  permitting  themselves  to  be 
thus  persuaded.  “ Since  the  children  of 
this  world,”  he  says,  “endeavour  to  draw 
yon  over,  though  unwilling,  to  manage  their 
afihirs,  and  wish  to  recall  you  from  the  peace 
of  contemplation  and  the  silence  of  the 
desert,  to  occupations  and  secular  business, 
fix  the  eyes  of  your  mind  again  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  your  fathers,  and  having  the 
prophetic  example,  choose  rather  to  be  ab- 
ject in  the  house  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in 
j the  tents  of  sinners.”  At  another  time  lay- 
men inraded  the  monasteries,  and  in  order 
! to  plunder  them,  pretended  to  have  a right 
to  govern  them.  The  pomp  of  some  worldly 
abbots  had  opened  the  door  to  this  abuse ; 
for  nothing  could  seem  to  be  secular  after 
this  deplorable  example.  “I  have  seen,” 
says  St.  Bernard,  “an  abbot  proceeding 
with  more  than  sixty  horsemen  in  his  train. 
If  you  were  to  see  them  pass,  you  would 
I say  that  they  were  not  fathers  of  monas- 
1 teries,  but  lords  of  castles ; not  directors  of 
j souls,  but  princes  of  provinces.  Scarcely 
1 will  they  depart  from  home  to  a distance  of 
four  leagues  without  taking  all  their  furni- 
ture with  them,  as  if  going  with  an  army  or 
I about  to  pass  a desert,  where  it  would  be 
; impossible  to  find  necessaries.  Could  not 
j one  vessel  suffice  for  washing  the  hands  and 
for  dripking  wine?  Would  not  a candle 
give  light  without  being  in  branches,  and 
those  of  gold  or  silver  ? Could  not  one 
sleejp  unless  under  coverings  of  foreign 
manufacture  ? Could  not  one  servant  suffice 
to  look  after  the  horses,  and  wait  at  table, 
and  prepare  the  bods/’f  In  the  eighth 
century  began  m France  the  abuse  of  cer- 
tain monasteries  being  taken  possession  of 
forcibly  by  great  lords',  who  seized  part  of 
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their  revenues  for  themselves.  The  abbot 
of  Murhart  came  to  Stuttgard  to  the  Avoue 
of  the  convent  Udalric  de  Wurtemberg.  “ I 
thought,”  said  he,  “that  the  monastery  of 
Murhart  had  been  founded  for  monks;  but 
I now  see  that  it  was  for  dogs.  My  monks 
can  no  longer  perform  the  divine  office 
amidst  the  ceaseless  barking.  So  long  as 
they  are  in  my  convent,  I shall  remain  here. 
The  lord  Avooe  can  nourish  me  much  more 
easily  than  I can  his  dogs.”  The  Avoufi 
had  abused  the  right  of  Bernage,  that  of 
lodging  the  lord’s  dogs.  The  king’s  hunts- 
men arrogated  at  different  times  certain 
tyrannical  privileges,  which  they  exercised 
over  the  monks.  They  claimed|  the  right 
to  remain  three  days  in  monasteries  with 
their  dogs,  horses,  and  all  their  equipage, 
and  to  be  maintained  during  the  time. 
This  abuse  was  abolished  by  King  Charles 
V.  H aving  himself  lodged  with  his  hunters 
in  1365  in  the  abbey  of  Livry,  he  gave  the 
monks  as  an  indemnity  the  right  to  feed 
thirty  swine  in  the  forest.* 

The  abbey  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  Ar- 
dennes might  have  its  distinct  race  of  black 
dogs,  called  the  dogs  of  St.  Hubert,  without 
any  abuse  resulting,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
evil  that  must  have  accrued  to  discipline 
from  such  royal  intrusions.  The  kings  of 
France  again  claimed  the  privilege  of  placing 
one  or  two  maimed  soldiers  in  certain  abbeys 
which  enjoyed  the  right  of  free  election,  as 
oblats  or  lay  brothers ; but  as  Stephen 
Pasquier  remarked,  this  opened  the  way  to 
great  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  king.f  The 
greatest  of  all  abuses,  however,  consisted  in 
the  appointment  of  secular  abbots,  whose 
government  was  destructive  of  the  whole 
monastic  discipline ; for  these  abbots  would 
not  allow  the  monks  time  to  perform  their 
offices ; and  from  their  cruelties  the  only 
way  of  escape  was  by  addressing  petitions 
to  the  emperors.  J 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  English  having  plundered  the 
abbey  of  Lagny,  on  their  departure  the 
house  was  left  under  the  guard  of  Peter  de 
la  Criqne,  a most  cruel  mau,  who  spared 
nothing  that  the  English  had  left.  Yet  his 
cruelty  could  not  resist  the  patience  of  the 
monks.  He  was  touched  with  compassion ; 
and  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  done,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a netf  and  magnificent  i 
church,  and  finished  the  sanctuary.  § In 
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later  times  there  were  instances  of  these 
secular  nobles  being  appointed  by  the  state 
to  govern  monasteries  even  while  minors ; 
as  when  Claude  de  Saint-Simon  was  made 
abbot  of  Jumieges  in  his  twentieth  year, 
during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  gave  him  that  dignity,  which  he  exer- 
cised to  the  ruin  of  the  monastery  and  the 
oppression  of  the  poor.  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  produced ; but  it  is 
great  injustice  to  represent  such  men,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  monks,  as  their  re- 
presentatives. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  deposition  of 
evil  superiors  was  always  a matter  of  course, 
unless  when  monastic  liberty  was  fettered 
by  the  secular  power.  In  the  year  810 
the  monks  of  Fulda  being  prevented  from 
applying  to  learning  by  the  oppression  of 
their  severe  abbot,  Ratgarius,  inveighed 
against  him  by  various  emblems  and  face- 
tious devices,  of  which  one  represented  an 
abbot  mounted  on  a unicorn  riding  over 
some  sheep  who  fled  before  him.  He  was 
finally  accused,  convicted,  and  deposed.* 
“ It  is  to  be  observed,”  says  Michaud,  “that 
the  monks  who  wrote  chronicles  of  their 
order  or  monastery  were  careful  to  mention 
and  record  whenever  an  irreligious  or,  as 
they  called  him,  an  unhappy  abbot  ruled ; 
and  whenever  the  monks  forgot  the  spirit 
of  their  institute,  by  living  to  themselves 
rather  than  to  Christ.  They  never  fail 
even  to  mention  at  what  epochs  discipline 
was  in  the  least  relaxed,  as  when  the  monks 
were  too  much  attached  to  the  refectory, 
when  they  repeated  their  office  too  rapidly 
in  the  Church,  and  when  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  correct  them.”  Now  the  same 
writers,  we  must  remember,  generally  de- 
scribe the  monasteries  as  being  a spiritual 
garden,  and  a paradise  of  perfection.  They 
always  designate  a time  of  relaxed  disci- 
pline as  an  exceptional  period  of  calamity; 
as  in  the  chronicle  of  Sens,  where  we  read, 
“de  Adelardo  misero  abbate  Senoniensi 
et  de  miseria  gusdem  loci.’  f The  misery 
was  a decay  of  piety  and  a life  of  pleasure. 
And  what  was  the  conclusion?  “The 
time  of  mercy  from  God  arrived,”  says  the 
monk,  “for  there  was  in  the  monastery  a 
youth  named  Rambert  who  desired  to  fol- 
low a holy  life ; so  he  fled  from  the  house, 
and  repaired  to  a neighbouring  monastery 
where  the  monks  were  holy  men  serving 
God,  who  received  him  with  kindness. 
After  a time,  being  fully  instructed  in  the 
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rules  of  discipline,  and  invested  with  au- 
thority, he  returned  to  the  degenerate  con- 
gregation, and  laid  before  them  the  mode 
of  fife  observed  in  the  house  from  which 
he  came  : but  finding  his  exhortations  in 
vain,  he  used  his  authority,  and  gave  them 
their  choice  either  to  adopt  a holy  life  or 
to  leave  the  monastery.  All  submitted  but 
four,  who  followed  the  way  of  death,  and 
left  the  cloister.  The  rest  resolved  to  live 
to  God  ; and  in  a short  time  Rambert  be- 
came the  object  of  their  love  and  reverence." 
Several  instances  of  the  same  kind  occur 
in  the  annals  of  Corby  in  Saxony.  Thus 
we  read,  “In  the  year  1104  the  school  of 
the  monastery  declined  sadly ; and  this 
year,  1109,  the  author  of  the  evil  is  punished 
by  God.”*  Again,  at  the  date  of  1470  we 
find  this  notice,  “ The  state  of  our  monas- 
tery was  deplorable,  so  that  brother  Henry 
composed  and  sung  a public  lamentation 
in  the  form  of  a litany.  In  1471  he  went 
with  license  of  superiors  to  be  master  of 
the  novices  at  Herosveld.  In  the  mean 
time  may  God  have  mercy  upon  Corby, 
where  piety  and  learning  exalted  our  order, 
where  luxury  and  sloth  now  depress  it. 
This  is  enough  for  the  wise with  which  i 
words  the  annals  conclude.!  At  St.  Gall  ! 
the  same  intrusion  by  secular  nobles  took 
place;  but  during  those  horrible  times 
some  of  the  monks  remained  immoveable. 
The  abbot,  Franz,  who  died  in  1529,  amidst 
all  this  desolation,  was  a man  of  the  purest 
manners,  loving  grandeur  in  the  divine 
worship,  studying  the  ancient  history  of 
his  country,  and  causing  to  be  written  out 
some  beautiful  books.  Of  Fridolin  Sicher. 
who,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  several  works 
respecting  the  divine  office,  the  annuary  of 
the  house  says,  “Qui  in  cunctis  angustiis 
hujus  temporis  permansit  immobilis."  In 
fact  it  was  a remark  made  in  all  ages  of 
monastic  history,  that  during  the  worst 
intervals,  when  there  was  the  greatest 
deqay  of  discipline,  there  were  always  in 
monasteries  some  true  servants  of  God, 
whose  piety  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
others.  This  Abeillard  found  to  be  the 
case  at  St.  Denis  before  the  reform  had 
been  effected  by  Suger ; and  hence,  wliile 
reproving  evil  men,  we  always  find  those 
who  sought  to  reform  the  manners  of  such 
houses  concluding  in  words  like  those  of 
Peter  of  Blois,  who  terminates  one  sermon 
thus,  “We  do  not  say  these  things,  deaiest 
brethren,  on  account  of  you ; for  amorgst 
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you  there  are  many  who  excel  in  sanctity ; 
but  yet  there  are  amongst  you,  as  the 
apostle  says,  many  who  are  weak,  and 
many  who  sleep,  for  as  yet  the  tares  grow 
with  the  wheat.”*  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  fathers  of  the  Synod  of  Teudo, 
under  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  monasteries 
in  their  address  to  Lothaire,  Lewis,  and 
Charles,  is  conveyed  in  these  remarkable 
words:  “If  the  monks  at  this  present 
moment  should  be  less  perfect  in  regard  to 
divine  religion  and  to  the  utility  of  the 
republic,  they  should  be  either  corrected, 
or  better  men  substituted  in  their  place ; 
but  let  not  the  order  of  religion,  and  the 
most  sacred  places,  on  account  of  the  wick- 
edness of  the  depraved,  be  committed  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  commit 
them;  since  the  Scripture  clearly  shows 
that  Ozam  was  struck  dead  for  wishing 
to  raise  up  the  fallen  ark  of  the  Lord,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  so  much  as  to 
touch.  ”f 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  great 
power  and  privileges  with  which  kings  chose 
to  invest  the  superiors  of  some  religious 
houses,  opened  the  way  to  much  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  administration.  It 
would  be  long  and  needless  to  tell  of  these. 
The  abbots  of  Fulda  had  sovereign  power 
over  ten  square  miles  round  the  abbey. J 
The  landed  possessions  of  the  monks,  by 
the  feudal  law,  subjected  them  to  the  duty 
of  military  service,  to  which  even  convents 
of  nuns  were  bound,  as  in  the  instance 
of  that  of  our  lady  at  Soissons.§  Kings 
too  very  often  chose  to  have  their  prisoners 
placed  in  confinement  within  monasteries, 
and  hence  prisons  were  often  attached  to 
them.  It  is  true  the  plan  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  predominant  piety  of  the  age, 
which  sought  to  identify  criminals  with 
penitents,  who  only  through  that  gate 
could  pass  to  peace  ; but  still  the  surprise 
with  which  one  observed  some  abbeys 
fortified  like  castles,  could  not  exceed  that 
which  the  stranger  experiences  when  he 
hears  that  there  is  a prison  within  them  ; 
and  still  more  when  he  finds  it  such  as 
Dom  Martene  describes  when  he  says, 
“At  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicholas-aux-bois, 
three  leagues  from  Laon,  in  a fearful  soli- 
tude, we  saw  the  royal  prisons,  which  are 
horrible  to  behold. ”|| 
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In  the  Fourth  Book  we  refuted  the 
accusation  brought  by  some  modern  authors 
against  the  monks  when  charging  them 
with  cruelty ; and  we  observed  what  was 
really  the  monastic  discipline  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  horrible 
event  of  Anastasius,  a priest,  being  buried 
alive  in  an  ancient  crypt  among  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  by  order  of  Cantinus,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  a tyrant  and  usurer,  allied 
with  Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  refusing  to 
give  him  up  some  charters,*  may  have  led 
to  the  strange  reports  from  which  such 
authors  took  their  ideas,  and  to  which 
Cardan  seems  to  allude  where  he  says, 
“To  be  buried  alive  and  suffer  atrocious 
punishments  either  never  happens  in  the 
monastic  orders,  or  more  rarely  than  to  be 
impale^  or  sawed  asunder  by  order  of 
secular  judges.”!  Still,  in  the  theory  of 
the  criminal  jurisprudence,  the  mediaeval 
church,  as  a modern  historian  observes, 
“haring  fully  adopted  the  wise  and  bene- 
ficent doctrine  that  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  by  fallible  man  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures,  not  in  terror  but  in  love,  and 
imprisonment  being  consequently  consi- 
dered as  an  ecclesiastical  penance,  not 
thundered  in  vengeance  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  state,  but  imposed  for  the  good  of 
the  offender,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  re- 
pentance and  mercy the  monasteries 
were  deemed  not  unfitting  places  for  being 
made  the  scene  of  such  correction ; and, 
in  fact,  the  policy  of  those  who  have  trans- 
ferred criminals  elsewhere,  seems  nothing 
else  but  “ to  drag  from  heaven  the  unre- 
pentant soul,  which  might  have  quenched 
in  reconciling  prayers  a life  of  burning 
crimes.”  In  the  monasteries  of  the  middle 
ages,  therefore,  one  sometimes  found  men 
imprisoned  by  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  by 
royal  sentence.  Thus  Gottschalk,  after 
being  degraded,  was  confined  in  Haut- 
rilliers  under  the  Abbot  Hilduin,  who 
allowed  him  the  use  of  pens  and  ink, 
though  Raban  Maur  considered  this  an 
improper  indulgence,  and  in  reply  to  Pope 
Nicholas,  whose  love  of  justice  was  not 
greater  than  his  love  of  men,  and  who  re- 
monstrated against  such  severity,  thought 
it  enough  to  show  in  his  own  excuse  that 
he  had  taken  care  to  have  him  supplied 
with  “ all  necessaries.”  In  prison,  however, 
there  he  died,  without  retraction  and  with- 
out the  sacraments.  J Some  dark  solemn 
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men  that  were  known  to  be  within  monas- 
teries, wearing  the  aspect  of  prisoners  by 
the  chains  round  their  bodies,  were  there, 
however,  by  their  own  desire.  Do  you 
demand  the  reason  of  such  austerity  ? 
My  answer  may  be  short.  Blood  hath 
been  shed  ere  now  in  the  olden  time  ; ay, 
and  since  too,  murders  have  been  per- 
formed. In  our  times,  when  the  brains 
are  out,  men  die,  and  there  is  thought  an 
end ; but  in  ages  of  faith  they  rose  again 
with  twenty  murders  on  their  crowns,  and 
pushed  the  9layer  from  his  stool.  Then 
when  grace  procured  contrition,  there  were 
fearful  penances  embraced,  till  in  the 
cloister  the  once  proud  cruel  castellain 
found  peace.  Thus  in  an  early  age  were 
seen,  by  St.  John  Climachus,  some  in  the 
monastery  of  the  penitents  who  used  to 
entreat  that  they  might  not  be  loosed  from 
their  chains  even  in  their  sepulchres.  “ I 
saw,”  he  says,  “ what  the  eye  of  the  negli- 
gent hath  not  seen,  and  what  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  the  luxurious  man 
to  conceive — the  deeds  and  words  which 
can  do  violence  to  God.  Some  I saw  who 
pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  others  pros- 
trate on  ashes.  On  all  sides  I heard  only 
finoh  cries  as  these,  4 Vse,  v®,  miserum,  me 
miserum ! juste  juste,  parce,  parce  Do- 
mine  !’  Some  cried,  4 Ignosce,  ignosce 
Domine,  si  possible  est.’  Others,  as  if  at 
the  gates  of  heaven,  4Aperi  nobis  Judex 
januam.  Aperi  nobis  ex  quo  illam  nobis- 
ipsis  per  peccatum  clausimus.’  Others, 
\< Ostende  facie  m tuam  tan  turn  et  salvi 
erimus.’  Others,  4Appare  his  qui  in  tene- 
J>ris  et  umbra  mortis  sedent.’  ”* 

The  blessed  Dominicus,  sumamed  Lori- 
oatus,  of  whom  we  before  spoke,  died  in 
.the; abbey  of  Monte-Cassino  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1081.  To  that  abbey  also  had 
.come  .Count  Radechis,  bound  with  a huge 
chain  tohis  neck,  who,  after  killing  Gri- 
moald,  had  been  moved  to  renounce  the 
.world,  and  thus  he  came  to  embrace  a life 
of  austere  penance  in  that  monastery.! 
Such  were  the  examples  which  the  monks 
proposed  to  those  who  were  committed  to 
their  custody,  as  being  obnoxious  to  the 
vengeance  of  the, law,  to  which  class  the 
prisoners  that  one  found  in  monasteries 
generally  belonged,  being  persons  confined 
there  by  order  of  the  king,  or  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a power  wholly  secular,  often 
barbarous  and.  despotic.  Thus  we  meet 
with  a certain  German  whose  eyes  had 

• Grad.  V. 
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been  put  out  and  right  hand  cut  offl  leading 
an  arduous  life  in  a cell  near  the  abbey  of 
Pomposa,  to  whom  Raimbald,  a holy  youth, 
was  appointed  to  minister.*  Trithemius 
mentions  a most  curious  circumstance  re- 
specting a man  most  celebrated  who  fell 
into  this  condition.  Peter  de  Vineis.  says 
this  abbot,  was  a German,  the  chancellor 
of  Frederick  II.,  a cunning  man  and 
learned,  who  defended  the  injustice  of  the 
emperor  against  the  pope  with  all  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  and  excused  his  rebellion 
against  the  church  with  such  ability,  that 
Gregory  IX.  exclaimed,  “0  quantus  esses 
fili,  si  te,  ut  Imperium,  benevoleniem 
haberet  Sancta  Ecclesia !”  Afterwards,  by 
I know  not  what  means,  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  Caesar,  who  put  out  his  eyes 
and  sent  him  into  a monasteiy,  where,  blind 
and  wretched,  he  lived  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  and  by  long  affliction  compen- 
sated for  whatever  sins  he  had  been  guilty 
of  against  God  and  the  church.  It  hap- 
pened after  a few  years  that  the  emperor 
being  excommunicated,  deserted  by  the 
princes  and  despised  by  foreigners,  having 
no  means  of  paying  his  army,  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  Peter,  his  old  chancellor, 
whose  prudence  he  knew  surpassed  that  of 
most  other  men.  So  he  came  to  the  mo- 
nastery where  he  lived,  and  being  admitted, 
said  all  that  he  could  think  would  mollify 
and  appease  the  blind  recluse,  asking  his 
pardon  with  loud  protestations  of  remorse, 
and  promising  immense  compensation,  and 
in  fine,  adding,  “I  know  that  you  could 
give  me  good  advice  in  these  straits.” 
Peter,  who  concealed  his  mind  under  a 
placid  countenance,  revolving  nothing  but 
immortal  revenge,  advised  him  to  take  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  to  melt  them  down,  and 
with  that  produce  to  pay  his  troops,  and 
then  to  invade  his  enemies,  after  which 
he  could  make  restitution.  The  advice 
pleased  the  emperor.  So  he  plundered  all 
the  churches,  promising  to  restore  what- 
ever he  took ; but  he  never  returned  any 
thing.  From  that  day  he  never  prospered 
-more.  The  abbot  of,  the  monastery  is  said 
to  have  askod  Peter,  on  hearing  that  it  was 
he  who  had  given  such  advice,  how  a legist 
and  a wise  man  like  him  could  have  re- 
commended so  ui\just  a measure  ; to  whom 
the  other  made  no  secret  of  the  subtle 
vengeance  which  had  suggested  the  idea 
to  him  of  giving  such  counsels.}  The 
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victims  of  political  convulsion  were  often 
found  in  monastic  confinement.  Deside- 
rius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pavia,  was  led  prisoner  into  Gaul  by 
Charlemagne,  as  all  the  annals  declare ; 
but  they  do  not  mention  the  place  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  nor  the 
manner  of  his  death.  Mabillon  discovered 
these  particulars  in  the  manuscript  of  an 
ancient  monk,  where  he  found  these  words, 
“ In  the  year  77*2,  Pavia  being  taken,  Desi- 
derius  and  his  wife  Ansa  were  banished 
to  the  abbey  of  Corby,  and  there  Deside- 
rius  persevered  in  vigils,  and  prayers,  and 
fasts,  and  many  good  works,  till  the  day 
of  his  death. ” Of  his  being  thus  confined 
in  Corby,  the  monks  of  that  abbey,  when 
Mabillon  wrote,  had  lost  all  tradition.  Down 
to  the  French  revolution  visitors  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissions  used  to 
be  shown  a cell  which  was  said  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire 
where  he  was  confined  by  order  of  Lothaire. 
“The  good  brethren,”  says  that  poor  empe- 
ror “had  great  compassion  on  my  grief, 
and  they  comforted  me  much.  They  prayed 
for  me,  and  assured  me  that  if  I placed  all 
my  hopes  in  God,  I should  soon  have  con- 
solation and  recovery  from  my  sorrows.” 
By  order  of  his  sons,  sergeants  were  placed 
about  the  prison  to  guard  him ; and  that 
abbey  in  particular  was  chosen,  because 
knowing  how  much  he  loved  it,  his  sons 
hoped  that  he  would  willingly  resign  his 
sceptre  and  embrace  the  monastic  habit.* 
The  monk  Odilon  has  recorded  the  very 
words  of  the  unhappy  emperor’s  lamenta- 
tion. This  gaol  belonged  to  the  fisc,  to 
the  royal  palace,  and  not  to  the  abbey.  It 
was  near  the  Basilica  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
north  part  of  the  enclosure.  One  still  sees 
two  half-subterraneous  cells  to  the  north- 
east of  the  crypt  of  the  Great  Church  and 
to  the  south  of  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of 
the  Trinity,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
the  prison  of  Louis.  On  these  walls  one 
can  trace  in  Gothic  letters — 

“ Hll&s ! je  suys  bien  prins 
De  douleurs  que  j’endure : 

Morrir  me  convieudroit : la 
Peine  me  lient  dure.** 

But  these  lines,  written  no  doubt  by  some 
prisoner,  are  posterior,  by  60 0 years  to 
Louis.f 

Sometimes,  however,  the  secular  power, 
in  committing  prisoners  to  the  custody  of 
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monks,  only  complied  with  their  entreaties, 
which  were  offered  in  a spirit  of  the  ten- 
derest  charity.  Thus  Caesar  of  Heister- 
bach  says,  “At  the  time  when  King  Otho 
went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  emperor, 
leaving  the  government  of  the  Moselle  to 
his  brother,  Henry  Palatine,  a certain  no- 
ble was  condemned  to  death  for  pillaging. 
Daniel,  abbot  of  Sconavia,  by  his  prayers, 
obtained  pardon  for  him  on  condition  that 
he  would  satisfy  God  for  his  sins  in  the 
Cistercian  order.  Thus  did  he  escape  death 
and  final  perdition ; and  I have  heard  of 
many  who  similarly  obtained  deliverance 
by  the  intercession  of  our  order.”*  Duke 
Henry,  the  Saxon,  father  of  the  emperor 
Otho,  having  put  out  tho  eyes  of  a certain 
nobleman  for  his  crimes,  God  of  his  mercy 
converted  that  punishment  into  a medi- 
cine ; for  he  gave  him  such  contrition  that 
he  used  to  be  always  in  the  church  of  the 
abbey  of  Hilderhem  mourning  for  his  sins, 
and  breathing  after  the  celestial  country.! 
In  the  annals  of  Corby,  at  the  date  of  1189, 
we  find  this  brief  notice,  “ A certain  noble- 
man is  sent  into  our  monastery  for  the 
sake  of  penance.”*  In  the  Escurial  is  a 
chamber  where  the  tradition  of  the  monas- 
tery attests  that  the  unfortunate  Don  Car- 
los terminated  his  days  by  refusing  food. 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Francis  I.  we 
find  it  usual  to  send  state  prisoners  for 
confinement  to  the  abbey  of  Mount  St. 
Michael. § The  motive,  however,  as  we 
before  observed,  cannot  but  be  esteemed 
most  worthy  of  those  who  loved  and  fol- 
lowed peace. 

But  having  now  specified  some  of  the 
chief  abuses  which  crept  into  the  monastic 
institution,  at  the  same  time  guarding  the 
reader  from  mistaking  for  abuse  what  was 
in  reality  laudable,  and  suggested  the  re- 
flections to  which  they  ought  to  give  rt6e 
in  minds  unprejudiced,  let  us  observe  what 
evidence  may  be  collected  from  unimpeach- 
able witnesses,  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  prove  the  virtues  and  perfection  of  disci- 
pline which  existed  in  the  monasteries ; 
that  we  may  not  depart  with  such  an  erro- 
neous impression  as  that  the  evil  had 
counterpoised  the  good.  The  language  of 
these  witnesses  is  that  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  of  admiration.  “ Of  the  sanctity  of 
many,  no  one  can  judge  more  truly  than 
the  Searcher  of  hearts,”  6ays  the  monastic 
historian  of  the  Cistercians  ; “ yet  we  speak 
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what  we  have  heard  and  known  concern- 
ing our  abbots.”*  Let  us  hear,  then,  what 
was  the  result  of  their  knowledge.  “ If 
there  be  any  perfection  in  this  world,  it 
can  be  found  in  cloisters  :”f  such  is  the 
evidence  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  “ Truly,” 
says  St.  Bernard,  “you  can  behold,  in 
almost  all  congregations  of  monks,  some 
men  that  are  filled  with  consolations, 
abounding  in  joy,  always  cheerful  and 
agreeable,  fervent  in  spirit,  meditating  day 
and  night  on  the  law  of  God,  frequently 
looking  up  to  heaven  and  lifting  up  pure 
hands  in  prayer,  careful  observers  of  their 
conscience,  and  devout  followers  of  good 
works ; to  whom  discipline  is  lovely,  fast- 
ing sweet,  the  vigils  short,  manual  labour 
pleasant,  and  the  whole  austerity  of  their 
conversation  refreshing.”!  “I  see  in  clois- 
ters,” says  Peter  of  Blois,  who  was  him- 
self a secular  priest,  “celestial  men,  or 
rather  earthly  angels,  whose  conversation 
is  in  heaven, — who,  with  a certain  noble 
pride,  despise  the  honours  and  riches  of 
this  world.  ”§  Hear  how  those  who  knew 
the  monks  personally  speak : “ If  any  one 
asks  me,”  says  the  Abbot  de  Ranee,  speak- 
ing of  Brother  Euthyme  III.,  “whether 
this  monk  has  or  has  not  sinned  since  he 
came  under  our  direction  ? I answer,  by 
the  principles  of  faith,  he  has  sinned, 
since  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us,  ‘Non  est 
enim  homo  qui  non  peccet  ; § but  I answer, 
by  my  own  knowledge  and  according  to 
my  observation,  he  has  not  sinned.  ”11 
Odelirius,  counsellor  of  Roger,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  has  immortalised  his  name 
by  his  eloquent  exhortations  to  that  noble- 
man, in  1083,  in  praise  of  monks  and  the 
monastic  discipline.  “Who,”  he  exclaims, 
“ can  worthily  relate  all  their  vigils,  hymns, 
psalmody,  prayers,  alms,  and  sacrifices ! 
What  denial  of  their  own  will  for  the  love 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! What  shall  I 
say  of  the  chastity  of  monks,  of  their 
silence,  of  their  modesty,  of  their  obedience  ? 
Such  an  abundance  of  virtues  confounds 
my  astonished  intelligence,  and  I con- 
fess that  my  tongue  fails  me  to  express 
it.  From  my  tender  youth  I have  long 
been  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  monks ; 
and,  by  familiar  relations,  I have  learned 
thoroughly  what  were  their  manners.  In 
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consequence,  when  I consider  the  conduct 
of  all  mortals  who  inhabit  the  earth,  I see 
that  they  are  all,  in  their  lives,  inferior  to 
monks  who  live  canonically  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  order.”*  Richard,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  writing  to  the  Cistercian  order,  says, 
“ Among  all  the  orders  with  which  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  is  adorned,  there  is  none 
more  fragrant  with  virtue,  none  sweeter  in 
Christ  with  the  odour  of  a holy  reputation, 
than  yours.”  Yet  he  blames  them  for  one 
thing, — “because  the  lands  which  were  sub- 
ject to  tithes,  before  they  possessed  them, 
are  made  exempt  by  the  fact  of  coming  into 
their  hands.”!  Peter  of  Blois  bears  a simi- 
lar testimony  to  the  Cistercians.  “ There,” 
he  says,  “ is  a most  approved  school  of  re- 
ligion ; there  one  finds  the  practice  of  the 
utmost  modesty,  regularity  of  manners, 
the  affection  of  fraternity,  peace  of  mind, 
the  communication  of  all  things,  mutual 
service,  rigour  of  discipline,  the  love  of 
obedience,  the  bond  of  charity,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  flesh,  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality, liberty  of  study,  the  order  of  vigils, 
the  calm  of  meditation,  the  devotion  of 
psalmody.”!  To  the  Carthusian  order — 
which,  in  fact,  has  never  required  reform 
to  the  present  day — he  bears  the  same. 
“Through  all  lands,”  he  says,  “by  the 
grace  of  God,  its  fame  hath  gone  forth,  and 
the  odour  of  its  sweetness  hath  reached  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth : for  it  is  the  planta- 
tion of  God,  and  the  vine  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth ; therefore  now  has  its  fruit  mul- 
tiplied to  an  immense  increase.  Behold 
how  it  stretches  forth  its  branches,  now 
even  to  the  sea,  and  its  outshoots  as  far  as 
England  !”§  Would  you  inquire  now  con- 
cerning “the  lambs  that  Francis  and 
Dominic  led  among  the  way  where  well 
they  throve,  not  swollen  with  vanity  HI  As 
Dante  says,  “he  tells  of  both,  who  one 
commendeth,  which  of  them  soe’er  be  taken : 
for  their  deeds  were  to  one  end/'H  Cor- 
nelius Mussus  Bitontinus  says  that  the 
world  was  reformed  by  these  two,  Dominic 
and  Francis.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
evangelic  announcement,  he  observes,  when 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  preached  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  two  were  chosen,  Peter 
and  Paul.  When  the  world  had  relapsed 
to  vices,  and  the  Lord  in  mercy  wished  to 
reform  it,  he  again  chose  two, — the  one 
cherubic,  the  other  seraphic, — two  bodies, 
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bat  one  mind.*  Pope  Urban  IV.  styles 
the  order  of  Minors,  “that  field  of  virtues 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  ”+  Even  the 
incidental  tribute  paid  to  it  by  a worldly 
poet  will  be  to  some  no  less  satisfactory ; 
as  when  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais,  in  his 
“Sejour  d'Honneur,”  while  describing  the 
vanity  of  his  early  life,  and  his  fear  of 
lightning,  acknowledges  that  while  in  that 
state,  whenever  it  thundered,  *he  wished 
to  be  a Franciscan : — 

“ pour  lore  estre  convere 

Ou  cordelier  ehantant  hymnet  et  vere.“J 

The  learned  Albertus  Sartiunensis  hav- 
ing received  from  his  friend,  Nicholas 
Niccoli,  a mordant  invective  against  the 
fathers,  of  the  observance  written  by  the 
famous  Poggio  Brandolino,  whose  enmity 
arose  from  a family  pique,  wrote  a formal 
reply,  wishing  to  defend,  he  says,  these 
most  innocent  men,  with  whom  he  has 
conversed,  as  a brother,  during  fourteen 
years.  “You  consider,”  he  says  to  Poggio, 
“as  not  worthy  of  the  highest  honour, 
those  who,  in  my  opinion,  do  all  things 
well, — who  are  grateful  to  their  friends, 
pacific  to  their  enemies,  solicitous  for  the 
dangers  of  others,  and  not  negligent  to 
their  own, — who,  casting  off  the  pollutions 
of  the  world,  condemn  what  they  once  were, 
and  love  what  they  are  to  be  in  the  future 
life,  make  themselves  judges  of  their  own 
wanderings,  exult  in  having  escaped  from 
die  disquietudes  and  tempests  of  the  world, 
and,  with  minds  far  above  it,  superior  to 
all  earthly  power,  devote  themselves  to  vir- 
tue and  justice,  forgetting  what  is  behind, 
and  stretching  forwards  to  what  is  before, 
think  life  tedious  and  death  most  happy, 
—whose  care  it  is  never  to  yield  to  vice, 
but  to  subdue  it, — who  deplore  the  pas- 
sions of  the  profligate,  having  restrained 
their  own  by  discipline, — who,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  in  cold  and 
poverty,  pursue  their  steady  way,  rejoicing 
more  than  the  vulgar  and  foolish  multi- 
tude in  their  vanities, — and,  what  is  above 
*11,  who  so  completely  subject  and  humi- 
liate and  neglect  themselves  for  Christ, 
that  they  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  fear  not  to 
k counted  fools  for  his  sake,  saying  with 
fhe  Apostle,  ‘ If  any  one  seem  to  be  wise 
in  this  world,  let  him  become  a fool,  that 
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he  may  be  wise,* — lo ! this  is  what  I think 
of  these  men  : such  I know  to  be  the  pure 
and  excellent  lives  of  many  of  them ; such, 
at  least,  the  innocuous  character  of  the 
rest.”* 

This  brings  us  down  to  an  age  of  great 
degeneracy  : yet,  let  it  be  observed,  that 

there  is  still  a cloud  of  witnesses,  who  give 
tiie  same  evidence.  Observe  what  learni  ng 
and  sanctity  the  celebrated  Ambrose  Tra- 
versal! of  Camaldoli  found  in  the  numerous 
monasteries  of  his  order  in  Italy,  when,  a9 
prior-general,  in  1433,  he  made  his  visi- 
tation. Again,  on  his  journey  from  Basle 
to  Vienna,  in  143 6,  he  says,  “ many  most 
noble  monasteries  we  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  in  which  the  monks  lived 
most  religiously.’’^ 

In  1415,  an  Italian  author  thus  speaks : 

“ What  shall  I say  of  monks,  of  which  the 
number  of  most  holy  and  learned  seems 
almost  infinite?  We  cannot  deny  that 
now  and  formerly  there  have  been  bad 
men  in  that  habit : but  who  could  number 
the  good  and  illustrious?  Who  so  mad 
as  to  think  that  if  men  wished  to  be  evil, 
they  would  choose  such  a life  as  this? 
Truly,  long  since,  all  devotion  of  Chris- 
tians, and  nearly  all  religion,  would  have 
perished,  if  these  holy  men  had  not,  by 
their  doctrine  and  example  of  life,  pro- 
tected the  faith  of  Christ,  contending  for 
it,  as  the  Apostle  says,  4 through  evil  report 
and  good  report.*  Men  are  disposed  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  monks  with  more 
severity  than  justice ; and  those  are  counted 
monsters  who  are  detected  falling  in  the 
least  from  the  rule  of  perfection.  I think  it 
often  happens  that  many,  desirous  of  calum- 
niating them  before  the  vulgar,  say  things 
of  them  which  are  far  from  true,  ascribing 
their  poor  habit,  grave  speech  and  aspect, 
to  hypocrisy ; their  preaching,  to  vanity ; 
their  cheerfulness,  to  scurrility  ; their  jus- 
tice, to  cruelty ; their  care  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  to  avarice  and  rapa- 
city; for  all  things  are  full  of  calumny, 
and  thus  did  men  declaim  against  the 
apostles  and  against  Christ.’*! 

In  1708  and  1718,  it  was  resolved,  in 
the  general  chapter  at  Marmoutier,  to  de- 
pute two  monks  to  travel,  in  order  to  visit 
the  archives  of  different  abbeys  in  France 
and  Germany.  Dom  Martene  and  Dom 
Durand  proceeded  accordingly  on  this  visi- 
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tation ; and  their  testimony  as  to  the  per- 
fection which  then  prevailed,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  religious  houses,  is  to 
the  highest  degree  delightful  and  conclu- 
sive.* Even  the  arch-sophist  of  France, 
in  modern  times,  bears  this  testimony : 
“ It  cannot  be  denied,”  he  says,  “ that  there 
were  great  virtues  in  the  cloister.  There 
is  hardly  still  a monastery  which  does  not 
contain  some  admirable  souls.  ”f 

If,  now,  from  these  general  statements, 
we  pass  to  the  examination  of  more  par- 
ticular evidence,  the  result  will  be  no  less 
consoling.  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
of  the  abbey  of  Thomey,  “Truly  I might 
call  that  island  the  abode  of  chastity  and  of 
all  virtues,  and  a school  of  divine  philo- 
sophers. Wythmann,  abbot  of  Ramsey, 
was  a man  who  sought  rather  to  govern 
by  fear  than  love,  so  that  there  were  often 
occasions  of  harsh  retorts.  On  one  of  these, 
being  greatly  exasperated,  he  went  to 
Aetheric,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
accused  the  monks  of  insubordination  and 
disorder.  The  bishop,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  that  house,  was  inclined  to  give 
no  credit  to  the  accusation ; for  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  men  whose  piety  he 
had  known  when  a boy  could  so  soon  have 
fallen  from  the  love  of  discipline.  There- 
fore, consoling  the  abbot  with  some  general 
words,  and  sending  him  away,  he  secretly 
resolved  to  visit  the  abbey  in  disguise,  to 
judge  with  his  own  eyes  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  charge.  So,  coming  to  the  island, 
and  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
arrived  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  dis- 
guise of  a traveller,  and  entered  the  mo- 
nastery as  if  for  the  sake  of  praying ; and, 
as  every  place  stood  open  to  all  comers,  he 
began  to  examine  all  things  carefully  : 
then  he  saw  some  at  private  altars,  de- 
voutly celebrating  mass;  others  praying 
around  the  high  altar;  others  sitting  in 
thick  order  between  the  pillars  of  the 
cloister,  either  reading  in  profound  silence, 
or  else  writing  or  employed  in  some  other 
useful  exercise.  After  a while,  one  of  the 
brethren,  observing  the  curiosity  with  which 
he  examined  eveiy  part  of  the  house,  began 
to  wonder  at  him ; and  at  length,  discover- 
ing him  to  be  the  bishop,  hastened  and 
informed  the  abbot,  who  came  forth  to 
receive  the  guest.  But  Aetheric  reproved 
him  severely,  and  admonished  him  to  be 
less  suspicious  and  morose  in  his  govem- 
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ment  of  the  abbey,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  express  injunctions  of  St  Benedict  on 
this  head  ; and  then,  concluding  with 
words  of  peace  to  the  brethren  as  well  aa 
to  the  abbot  he  departed.  But  thq  abbot 
reflecting  on  his  own  faults,  and  the  ob- 
stacles occasioned  by  the  violence  of  hit 
temper,  resigned  the  administration  of  the 
abbey,  and,  taking  leave  of  the  brethren, 
set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
iEthelstan  was  elected  in  his  place.  After 
a year,  Wythmann  returned  ; and  the  fame 
of  his  approach  reached  Ramsey  at  the 
moment  when  iEthelstan,  with  the  monks, 
were  sitting  in  the  refectory.  Immediately, 
he  ordered  the  lector  to  stop  reading,  and, 
putting  on  the  sacred  vestments,  they  all 
proceeded  with  great  reverence  to  meet  the 
former  abbot  But  he,  remembering  his 
faults,  humbly  refused  to  re-assume  his 
authority,  and  chose  for  his  residence  a 
solitary  place  called  Northeya,  which  is 
but  a stone  s-throw  from  the  church,  but 
inaccessible,  excepting  by  a boat ; and 
there,  with  one  monk  for  his  companion, 
and  two  servants,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.* 

To  such  monasteries  our  old  English 
poet  thus  alludes : — 

“ There  was  an  auncient  house,  not  far  away, 
Renown’d  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  loro 
And  pure  unspotted  life ; so  well,  they  say. 

It  governed  was,  and  guided  evermore.'*  f 

England,  in  fact,  possessed  many  such. 
Lydgate,  while  lamenting  his  own  dis- 
obedient sensual  life,  following  the  reverse 
of  all  that  he  was  taught,  and  taking  little 
heed  “what  Christ  Jesus  suffered  for  his 
sake/'  acknowledges  that  the  discipline  of 
the  abbey  at  Bury  was  excellent : 

“ This  holy  rule  was  unto  me  radde 
And  expounde  in  fall  notable  wyse 
By  veituous  men,  relygious  and  sadde, 

Full  well  expert,  dyscrcte,  prudent,  and  wyee. 
And  observauntes  of  many  gootly  emprise, 

I herde  all  well,  hut  towchyng  to  the  dede 
Of  that  they  taught,  1 toke  but  lytell  hede." 

In  the  twelfth  century,  when  Suger  was 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  the  two  Cistercian 
abbeys  of  Rivaulx  and  Fountains,  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  were  in  great  reputation 
of  sanctity.  Of  the  latter,  Gaspar  Jonge- 
linus  says  that  it  drew  its  name  from 
certain  fountains,  which  were  a happy  pres- 
age of  its  future  holiness:  for  truly,  he 
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adds,  there  were  there  in  abundance  the 
! waters  of  celestial  desire,  and  of  living 
piety,  which  spring  up  to  life  eternal.* 

' But  let  us  look  elsewhere.  St.  Peter 
Damian  visited  Mount-Cassino,  and  thus 
describes  it:  “All  here  were  either  aged, 
or  young  men  rejoicing  in  the  decorum  of 
youthful  life, — who,  as  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, were  fit  to  seek  Elias  through  the 
desert;  or  truly,  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
like  the  Apostle  John,  to  overcome  the 
wicked  one.”f  That  was  a fine  tribute  to 
the  virtue  of  the  monastery  of  Septimus 
which  Marsilius  Ficinus  paid,  in  writing 
to  Francis  Soderino,  bishop  of  Vol terra, 
where  he  says,  “ I know  indeed  how  you 
lore  these  monks  ; those  pious  men,  whom 
I alao  not  only  love,  but  worship.”!  Scar- 
deoneo,  a secular  priest,  speaking  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Mark  at  Padua,  adds  this 
testimony:  “Which  to  this  day  flourishes 
in  the  highest  opinion  of  sanctity.  ”§  Er- 
menric,  monk  of  Richnau,  in  his  epistle 
••De  Grammatica,”  thus  speaks  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Gall : “ There  I found  each 
more  humble  and  more  patient  than  the 
other.  Nor  is  there  any  bitter  zeal  amongst 
them,  or  malice,  or  envy  ; but  charity  alone 
reigns  there,  along  with  justice.  Love,  the 
mother  of  virtues,  and  Concordats  daughter, 
tnd  Simplicity,  its  attendant,  have  there, 
without  doubt,  their  proper  dwelling.  ”|| 
Adalbero,  bishop  of  Verona,  came  to  St. 
Gall  for  the  sake  of  prayer.  “ The  grace 
of  this  place,”  saith  he,  “ is  greater  than 
its  fame:  here  is  religion  with  learning, 
severity  with  discipline.  What  others  may 
think  I know  not ; but  I will  declare  my 
impressions.  I came  here  seeking  one 
saint,  and  a dead  one ; but,  sooth,  I found 
many  saints,  and  living  ones.”1f 
Many  of  the  brief  notices  of  the  abbots 
of  Corby  in  Saxony,  given  in  the  annals  of 
that  abbey,  indicate  a happy  state  of  re- 
ligion as  prevailing  at  the  time.  Thus,  at 
the  date  of  876,  we  read,  “Our  Adelga- 
rias  died,  and  so  our  mother  was  a widow ; 
Tancmar,  a good  father,  succeeded  him. 
In  880,  Avo  died,  worthy  of  a longer  life  ; 
Bovo,  a man  circumspect,  succeeded  him. 
In  918,  Volkmar,  who  restored  the  church 
•s  well  as  he  could,  was  a good  father  of 
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the  family,  and  religious  abbot,  beloved  by 
all,  but  whom  God  reserved  for  horrible 
times,  on  account  of  public  evils ; there- 
fore, to  prayers  and  tears,  his  strongest 
arms,  he  exhorted  us  seriously.”* 

Turning  to  France,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  choose  between  testimonies  of  equal 
force,  in  proof  of  the  sanctity  which  existed 
in  her  religious  houses.  Fifty-nine  abbots 
had  governed  the  abbey  of  Clairmarais, 
from  1140  to  1790,  to  whom  we  have  this 
testimony : “ Their  conduct  was  exem- 
plary in  the  interior  of  the  cloister,  worthy 
and  honourable  towards  other  monasteries, 
towards  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  towards 
the  seigneurs  of  the  country,  and,  we  need 
not  add,  towards  the  people.”!  Guibert, 
abbot  of  Gemblour,  says  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours,  in  his  letter  to  Philip, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  “ Nothing  is  there 
undisciplined,  nothing  inordinate  ; all 
things  are  quiet,  consonant ; nothing  being 
under,  nothing  over  done  ; but  all  things, 
by  disposition  of  wisdom,  are,  in  measure, 
weight,  and  number,  as  far  as  is  possible 
to  human  infirmity,  so  that  they  seem 
members  of  that  Church  cohering  to  it- 
self, solicitous  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace : the  whole 
body  compact  is  connected,  and  every 
juncture  cemented,  and  every  disturbance 
appeased  : there  dwells  the  wolf  with  the 
lamb,  the  leopard  with  the  kid,  and  a child 
can  lead  them;  that  Child,  I mean,  of 
whom  it  is  written,  ‘Puernatus  est  nobis  ;* 
and  in  that  holy  house  of  God,  whose 
place  is  made  in  peace,  they  dwell  concor- 
dant and  unanimous.”!  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrers,  in  his  letter  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Germain  at  Auxerre,  says,  “True  charity, 
indeed,  always  flourishes  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  monasteries,  but  never  has  it 
declared  its  greatness  by  so  many  certain 
proofs  as  in  our  time.”!  Cluny  obtained 
this  well-deserved  praise  from  St.  Gregory 
VII.  at  the  general  council : “ That, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  under  holy  and 
pious  abbots,  it  had  attained  to  such  dig- 
nity and  religious  strictness,  that,  in  the 
service  of  God  and  spiritual  fervour,  it 
surpassed  all  other  communities,  ancient 
and  modern ; and  that  no  abbey  in  all 
the  world  was  to  be  compared  to  it : for 
there  had  been  no  abbot  there  who  was 
not  a saint.”  Of  Citeaux,  Pope  Eugene  III., 

• Ap.  Leibnitz,  Script.  Bruns,  iii. 

+ Piers,  Hist  des  Abbayes  de  Watten.  et  de 
Clairm.  165. 

J Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script  i.  Pnef. 
tized{  EpisL  116. 
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in  1152,  said  that  it  flourished  in  the 
fame  of  sacred  religion.  The  third  abbot 
of  this  house  was  Stephen  Harding,  of  a 
noble  English  family,  “decorated  with  the 
grace  of  eminent  sanctity,  a lover  of  the 
desert,  and  a most  fervent  emulator  of  holy 
poverty,”  as  he  is  styled  in  the  book  of  the 
origins  of  Ciste&ux.  In  the  archives  it  is 
said  of  him 

" Anglicus  hie  Stephanos  fulsit  velut  Angelas  unus 
Sacrata  vests  Beraardum  vestiit  iste.M 

The  three  daughters  of  Cisteaux, — the 
abbey  of  La  FertA,  that  of  Pontigny,  and 
Clairvaux, — were  all  true  sources  of  spiri- 
tual life,  Peter  de  Roya,  who  styles  him- 
self, “ by  the  mercy  of  God,  a novice  at 
Clairvaux,”  writes  as  follows  to  the  superior 
of  another  house:  “It  was  not  strange 
that  I should  become  thoughtful  and  soli- 
citous, when  I reflected  on  the  manner  of 
my  past  life,  not  having  lived  a moment 
from  my  childhood  without  performing 
some  work  of  death.  Greatly  I loved  the 
assemblies  of  vanity,  spectacles,  jests,  idle- 
ness ; to  utter  falsehood,  to  swear,  to  commit 
peijuiy,  to  flatter:  all  these,  from  long  daily 
custom,  I learned  to  consider  not  sins,  but, 
as  it  were,  certain  agreeable  ornaments  of 
society  and  mundane  probity.  Yet  I knew 
that  these  same  things,  causing  a separa- 
tion between  God  and  man,  were  vanities 
and  lies.  I omit  greater  things, — elation 
of  heart,  emulations,  hatred,  dissensions, 
detractions: — but  the  Father  of  mercies 
bad  compassion  on  me,  and  at  length 
visited  and  drew  me  to  his  Son.  Thus 
was  I saved  from  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
and  mercifully  placed  in  Clairvaux,  at  the 
fountains  of  the  Saviour.  For  Clairvaux, 
though  situated  in  a valley,  has  its  founda- 
tions on  the  holy  mountains,  whose  gates 
the  Lord  loveth  more  than  the  tabernacles 
of  Jacob.  Glorious  things  are  told  of  these, 
because  of  them.  The  glorious  and  won- 
derful God  worketh  glorious  and  wonderful 
things : for  there  the  inveterate  return  to 
th$ir  heart;  and,  though  their  exterior 
man  be  corrupted,  yet  the  interior  is  re- 
stored to  life,  and  renewed  from  day  to  day 
in  Him  who  created  man.  There  the  proud 
are  humbled,  the  rich  impoverished,  the 
poor  evangelized,  and  the  darkness  of  sins 
transmuted  into  light  In  this  house, 
therefore,  though  the  multitude  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is 
immense,  congregated  from  all  regions 
and  nations,  yet  is  there  only  one  heart 
and  one  mind ; so  that  of  this  house  we 


may  truly  say,  * Ecce  alienigense,  et  Ty* 
rue,  et  populus  jEthiopum,  hi  fuerant 
illic.’  This  is  the  habitation  of  all  these, 
rejoicing  not  with  vain  joy.  But  as  for 
me,  the  more  diligently  I examine  these 
poor  of  blessed  life,  the  more  thoroughly 
am  I convinced  that  they  follow  Christ  in 
all  things,  and  that  they  are  true  ministers 
of  God.  For,  while  at  prayer,  speaking  to 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  while  1 
have  conversed  privately  with  them  in  a 
familiar  manner,  and  when  I have  re- 
marked their  humble  manner  of  conducting 
themselves,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  they 
are  the  familiar  friends  of  God.  While 
praising  him  in  the  choral  psalmody,  the 
whole  state  of  their  body,  in  all  the  fear 
and  reverence  of  sanctity,  shows  how  pure 
and  how  fervent  is  the  affection  of  their 
mind.  Their  solemn  enunciation,  and 
morose  distinction,  in  modulating  the 
Psalms,  shows  how  sweet  in  their  mouths 
are  the  words  of  God.  When  I observe 
them  in  the  diurnal  hours,  and  in  the 
nocturnal  vigils  before  midnight,  till  prime, 
with  only  a short  interval  between,  so  holily 
and  indefatigably  singing,  they  seem  to 
me  indeed  little  less  than  the  angels,  but 
much  more  than  men.  Such  continued 
alacrity,  and  such  endurance,  with  such 
fervour  and  merit,  can  only  be  from  a 
divine  gift.  Whilst  reading  they  seem 
lightly  to  draw  the  waters  of  Siloe,  with 
silence  flowing  and  gushing  up  to  eternal 
life.  Their  disposition  and  habit  demon- 
strate that  they  are  all  disciples  of  one 
Master,  teaching  in  their  hearts,  and  say- 
ing, ‘Audi  Israel  et  tacent’  They  are 
silent;  and  they  hear,  and  they  become 
wiser.  If  we  regard  them  in  the  exercise 
of  manual  labour,  their  life  will  appear  no 
less  happy.  In  all  these  works,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  led  by  a divine  Spirit 
With  such  a patient  mind,  such  a placid 
and  immoveable  countenance,  with  such 
sweet  and  holy  order,  they  do  all  things, 
that  though  their  labour  is  great,  yet  they 
scarcely  seem  to  move,  or  to  be  oppressed 
in  any  respect  Amongst  these  poor  I un- 
derstand some  are  bishops,  others  consuls, 
others  illustrious  men  of  great  science  and 
dignity,  others  youths  of  great  birth  and 
hope ; but  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  all  ac- 
ceptation of  persons  being  eradicated,  the  ! 
higher  any  one  supposed  himself  in  the  1 
world,  the  lower  does  he  make  himself  in  i 
this  little  flock  Therefore,  when  I beheld  | 
these  men  in  the  gardens  with  their  rakes, 
in  the  meadows  in  the 

fields  with  their  ploughs',  in  the  woods 
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with  their  hatchets,  while  considering  what 
they  were,  I look  on  their  present  state, 
their  works,  instruments,  abject  persons, 
disordered  and  vile  vestments,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  eyes,  they  seem  to 
me  not  men,  but  a foolish  race,  a mute, 
shameful  flock,  the  opprobrium  of  men, 
rod  the  outcasts  of  the  people ; but  a sound 
and  faithful  intellect  proclaims  to  me,  in 
the  heart,  that  their  life  is  hidden  in 
Christ  Amongst  them  I rejoice  to  see 
Gaufrid  Peronensis,  Raynald  Morinensis, 
Waller  de  Insula,  and  another,  whom  I 
knew  once  the  most  inveterate  in  the  old 
man ; but  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not 
even  a vestige  of  that  ancient  mind  re- 
mains in  them.  In  the  old  man,  I knew 
them  with  an  exalted  heart,  walking  with 
supercilious  eyes;  but  now  I see  them 
humbled  under  the  merciful  hand  of 
God.  In  the  old  man  I knew  them 
as  whitened  sepulchres  without,  with- 
in full  of  dead  men's  bones ; but  now 
I behold  them  as  vessels  of  the  Lord, 
which,  although  they  may  appear  outwardly 
despicable,  yet  within  are  full  of  celestial 
perfumes.  When,  therefore,  this  commu- 
nity is  seen  going  out  to  its  accustomed 
labour  on  returning  regularly  and  simply 
one  after  another,  as  if  a pacific  list 
wearing  only  the  arms  of  peace,  must  not 
the  angels  of  God,  seeing  them  thus  move, 
so  newly  converted  from  darkness  to  Christ, 
sing  through  joy  and  admiration?  The 
excluded  demon  is  confounded  and  filled 
with  grief,  seeing  what  I trust  he  may 
always  see,  the  resurrection  of  these, — 1 
bringing  no  moderate  destruction  on  his 
own  kingdom.  Again,  what  think  you 
must  be  the  impression  on  seeing  them  at 
table  at  the  appointed  times  for  food ! 
Truly,  they  evince  such  modesty,  such 
holiness,  that  they  must  appear  to  every 
one  what  they  are,— just  men  and  fearing 
God.  Here  they  receive  the  spiritual  food 
for  which  they  hunger, — -the  Word  of  Life ; 
here  they  reverently  partake  of  the  other 
gifts  of  God  placed  before  them,  not  ex- 
quisite delights,  but  of  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  vegetables  and  grain  of  the  earth. 
Cyder  is  their  drink.  If  they  cannot  have 
this,  they  rejoice  in  simple  water.  Rarely 
they  use  wine.  In  a word,  obedience  is 
the  rule  of  their  whole  life ; which  they 
oo  faithfully  observe  in  all  things,  that 
there  is  not  a single  moment  of  the  day  or 
night  which  is  not  offered  up  to  God ; so 
I firmly  believe  by  every  step  and 
njovement  of  their  hands  they  gain  re- 
mission of  sin,  or  increase  of  the  crown  to 


life  eternal.  These  few  things  concerning 
the  poor  of  Clairvaux  I send  to  you, 
according  to  my  promise.  There  remain 
greater  things ; but  to  describe  them  I am 
not  sufficient  All  my  desire  is  to  be 
associated  in  body  and  spirit  with  these 
poor  of  Christ.  God  willing,  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  Ascension  we  are  to  receive 
the  armour  of  our  profession,  by  the  grace 
and  benediction  of  Jesus  Christ;  which, 
by  the  merits  of  his  Mother,  and  your 
prayers,  may  He  grant  to  us.  Amen.”* 

Innumerable  houses  retained  the  fervour 
and  regularity  of  monastic  life  down  to  the 
latest  times.  The  abbey  of  St,  Jean-des- 
Vignes  at  Soissons,  founded  in  1076,  by 
Hugues,  Seigneur  de  Chateau-Thierry,  had 
never  wanted  reform  down  to  the  year 
1718,  when  Dom  Martene  visited  it,  and 
found  its  discipline  so  perfect.!  Bourdoise, 
that  model  of  the  secular  clergy,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  describes  in  glowing 
terms  the  edification  which  he  received 
from  visiting  the  abbey  of  Jumiege,J  which, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  was  & blessing  to 
the  country.  “On  arriving  at  Corby  in 
Saxony,”  say  the  two  Benedictine  travel- 
lers, “we  were  received  as  brothers.  The 
abbot  is  very  humble;  and,  only  for  the 
honour  paid  to  him,  one  would  never  sup- 
pose that  he  was  a prince,  and  had  the 
prerogatives  of  a sovereign.  We  were 
greatly  edified  by  all  persons  of  the  com- 
munity. ”§  We  found  the  abbey  of  Pram 
retaining  great  discipline.  The  prior  is 
esteemed  a saint  all  through  the  country ; 
and  the  monks  are  most  devout  and  mor- 
tified. The  only  charge  advanced  against 
the  prior,  is,  that  he  lives  too  retired,  and 
that  he  does  not  see  strangers  8ufficiently.ll 
On  arriving  at  Treves  we  descended  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  M&ximin,  where  we  were 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  We 
can  say  confidently  that  God  is  well  served 
in  this  house.  All  the  holy  practices  of 
religion  are  admirably  observed.  Their 
chant  is  majestic,  their  ceremonial  vene- 
rable; Although  the  apartments  for  guests 
ate  magnificent,  those  of  the  abbot  are  sim- 
ple, and  contain  only  necessaries.  During 
our  stay  we  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
most  edifying.lf 

If  these  testimonies  are  not  sufficient, 
I know  not  what  would  satisfy  us.  We 
might  sum  up  the  evidence  in  the  words 

* St.  Bernard,  Epist  441. 

f Voyage  Lit  24. 

X Vie  de  Bourdoise,  Lir.  iii.  246. 

( Id.  i.  257.  Digitized  by  V ||  I&  273. 
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of  a French  historian,  and  say, — “ In 
abbeys,  the  high  ideal  of  the  middle  ages 
was  realized.”*  Beyond  this  it  would  not, 
methink8,  be  possible  to  find  terms  that 
would  convey  praise, — of  course,  supposing 
them  addressed  to  persons  competently 
instructed. 


But  now,  having  been  for  some  time 
under  the  holy  roof,  let  us  institute  an 
inquiry  which  this  allusion  to  the  apart- 
ments for  guests  may  naturally  suggest 
and  demand, — Who  are  the  men  that  come 
occasionally  to  visit  these  sanctuaries  of 
God  and  peace  ? 


CHAPTER  XH. 


ANY  come  to  the  abbey. 
Many  from  each  of  the 
various  conditions  into 
which  is  divided  the  social 
life  of  man.  They  come 
all  at  once  in  multitudes 
on  days  of  solemn  festi- 
val. They  come  one  by  one,  secretly,  by 
stealth,  seeking  to  assuage  the  intolerable 
thirst  which  presses  them  with  some  drops 
from  the  fountains  of  paradise,  which  they 
know,  or  at  least  suspect,  are  opened  here. 
Let  us  hear  instances  related  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  saw  them  come. 

“ We  inhabit  the  woods ; and  the  leafy 
coverings  of  trees  are  more  familiar  to  us 
than  the  stone  walls  of  houses,”  says 
brother  Gislebert,  writing  to  Peter  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Cluny ; “ yet  we  are  not 
hermits  so  solitary  as  to  resemble  the 
sparrow  alone  on  the  house-top.  Though 
we  have  penetrated  into  this  vast  forest  for 
the  sake  of  solitude,  yet  we  draw  after  us 
such  a crowd  of  men,  that  we  seem  to  have 
constructed  rather  a city  than  a hermitage ; 
for  to  say  nothing  of  that  tumultuous  mul- 
titude which  flocks  here  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  order  to  have  disputes 
settled,  and  discords  appeased,  and  judicial 
sentences  modified,  the  parts  of  the  east 
beyond  the  sea,  and  the  transalpine  nations 
of  the  west,  send  such  a number  of  em- 
bassadors to  us,  that  it  would  require  more 
than  the  care  of  the  greatest  king  to  give 
an  answer  to  them  all.”f  The  dignity  of 
this  act  of  making  peace  was  then  deemed 
worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes, 
who  often  attended  on  these  occasions. 

• Michelet.  ♦ Biblioth,  CkmUcexu.  863. 


Rodulphus,  describing  the  concourse  of 
people  that  used  to  visit  the  abbey  of  St 
Tron,  says,  “Such  a crowd  of  persons, 
nobles,  and  farmers,  and  persons  of  both 
sexes,  used  to  direct  their  course  to  our 
gates,  along  the  roads,  and  over  the  fields, 
and  through  the  meadows,  especially  on 
solemn  days,  that  dwelling  in  leafy  tents 
and  tabernacles  of  bark,  for  no  houses 
could  contain  them,  the  whole  place  seemed 
besieged.  Then  there  was  the  crowd  of 
merchants,  who  could  scarely  find  horses 
and  chariots,  carts  and  animals,  to  carry 
such  a multitude  of  strangers.  Then  how 
shall  I describe  the  oblations  at  the  altar? 
I say  nothing  of  the  animals,  horses,  oxen, 
heifers,  rams,  sheep,  which  used  to  be 
offered  in  an  incredible  multitude;  but 
also  they  used  to  present  beyond  all  weight 
and  number  linen  and  wax,  bread  and 
cheese;  and  by  the  time  of  vespers  the 
guards  in  the  cloister  used  to  be  fatigued 
in  receiving  and  heaping  up  the  piles 
of  money,  though  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do.”* 

In  the  annals  of  the  abbey  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  we  have  this  significant  notice. 
“In  050  a domus  mercatoria  was  built 
for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  mer- 
chants coming  to  the  festival  of  St  Vitus.” 
Throughout  die  whole  year  crowds  of  pil- 
grims used  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin. 
A writer  in  1378  says,  that  there  strangers 
were  continually  arriving  and  departing. 
In  1350,  on  the  14th  of  September,  that 
abbey  received  one  hundred  deputies  from 
the  citizens  of  Basle,  and  seventy  from 

• Chronic.  Abbatic  S.  Trndoais,  Lib.  i.  apod 
Dacher.  Spicileg.  tom.  vii.  p.  358. 
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those  of  Strasbourg.  Two  years  before,  on 
the  vigil  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  the 
affluence  from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  so 
great  that  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Schwitz  took  alarm.  In  1686,  the  town  of 
Uberlingen,  grateful  for  its  deliverance  from 
the  Swedes,  sent  to  it  a deputation  of  550 
persons;  and  many  other  towns  used  to 
make  votive  processions  to  it  annually.  In 
one  year  the  number  of  pilgrims  amounted 
to  180,000;*  and  among  these  kneeling 
youths,  these  boy-travellers,  whose  stained 
shoulders  bore  impress  of  the  load  they 
had  carried  over  the  mountains  through 
the  sultry  day,  might  be  distinguished 
often  the  fervent  disciples  of  far-distant 
schools,  sons  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
Europe,  thus  prepared  by  labours  like  those 
of  the  poor  to  taste  the  sweets  with  which 
| innocence  was  in  such  places  filled. 

There  being  great  indulgences  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
of  the  abbey  of  Biddershusen,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  which  fell  on  the  15  th  of 
June,  that  festivity  was  changed  after  eighty 
years ; for  the  crowd  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  villages,  says  the  Abbot 
Jongelinus,  was  so  great,  that  the  corn 
used  to  be  trodden  down,  and  the  crops 
injured  by  the  multitude,  who  used  even 
to  cut  down  the  slighter  trees  to  erect 
booths.  Therefore  to  remove  all  cause  of 
offending  man  and  God,  the  Abbot  Egge- 
i lingua,  with  consent  of  the  superiors  of  the 
Cistercian  order  and  of  Pope  Innocent  VI., 
transferred  it  to  the  Sunday  after  St  Mar- 
tin, as  to  a less  genial  season.-)- 
When  the  new  church  of  Mount-Cas- 
sino  was  to  be  consecrated,  Hildebrand,  at 
that  time  archdeacon,  cardinals,  and  priests, 
and  magnats,  came  there,  with  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  clerks,  princes,  nobles,  and 
citizens  of  all  condition,  with  women  also 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  in  such  crowds  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  count  the  stars  of 
| heaven  than  to  enumerate  them  all.  Not 
’ only  all  the  courts  of  the  monastery,  but 
the  whole  mountain,  from  the  foot  to  the 
1 summit,  and  even  the  fields  around  it, 
*ere  covered  with  the  multitude ; and 
during  the  three  preceding  days,  wine, 

I bread,  flesh,  and  fish  were  given  in  such 
abundance,  that  not  one  person  of  that  pro- 
digious multitude  could  complain  of  not 
having  received  sufficient  There  were  pre- 
fcnt  ten  archbishops,  forty-three  bishops, 

• Chrouique  d’Einsiedelin. 

jn*t*  Abb.  Ord.  Cister.  per  Univ.  Orb.  Lib. 


Richard,  prince  of  Capua,  with  his  son, 
and  brother  Gisulfus,  prince  of  Salerno, 
and  his  brother  Landulfus,  prince  of  Bene- 
ventum,  Sergius  duke  of  Naples,  with 
Sergius  duke  of  Sorentum  : and  as  for  the 
other  princes  and  nobles,  both  Italian  and 
Norman,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
them.  So  the  church  was  dedicated,  in 
the  year  1071,  with  the  utmost  devotion, 
and  joy,  and  honour,  and  glory.  The 
crowd  continued  during  eight  days,  con- 
fessing their  sins  to  gain  the  indulgence, 
and  then  all  returned  to  their  homes  in 
great  joy. 

“ Nec  modus  est  populis  coeuntibus  agmine  denso, 

Nec  requies;  properant  in  lucem  & nocte,  diem- 
qne 

Expectare  pigeL” 


“ Milia  profundena  ad  mcenia  celsa  Casini, 

Vine  it  iter  durum  pietaa,  amor,  et  Benedict!. 
Vincit  et  alma  fides  prssens  de  omnibus  istic 
Creditur,  et  summi  Benedictus  gloria  Christi.** 


In  fine,  each  one  would  have  deemed  him- 
self an  infidel,  or  most  wretched,  if  at 
least  he  could  not  have  come  in  for  the 
end  of  such  a solemnity.* 

Popes,  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and 
great  noblemen,  were  often  in  the  list  of 
visitors  to  abbeys  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  solemnities  of  religion  attracted  them. 
Cluny  and  Mount-Cassino  could  boast  of 
having  often  received  to  hospitality  the 
vicars  of  Christ.  That  was  a memorable 
scene  which  ensued  in  the  church  of  the 
latter  abbey,  when  Pope  Adrian  II.  gave 
absolution  to  the  emperor  Lothaire,  who, 
with  all  his  courtiers,  committed  perjury 
to  obtain  it,  and  so  partook  of  death,  re- 
ceiving the  communion  to  judgment,  which 
fell  almost  suddenly  upon  them ! 

In  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Ferrara  I 
read  an  inscription,  stating  how  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  on  his  return  from  Germany,  had 
stopped  in  that  abbey,  and  delighted  the 
monks  with  his  cheerful,  angelic  counte- 
nance, and  humane  conversation. 

In  the  Carthusian  monastery,  on  the 
Roman  way,  three  miles  from  Florence,  I 
was  shown  the  cell  in  which  the  same 
holy  pontiff  lodged  in  darker  times.  That 
evening  all  was  silent  in  its  solemn  corri- 
dores,  save  that  the  voices  of  the  monks 
chanting  vespers  in  the  church,  were  faintly 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  solemn  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  at  Sienna  is  still 
standing,  which  once  received  within  it  St 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  St.  Antoninus,*' 


• Chronic.  Caesinenais,  Lib.  iii.  cJ 
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Ambrogio,  and  Guido  Lusignan,  king  of 
Cyprus.  Here,  in  1462,  was  held  a gene- 
ral chapter  of  fifteen  hundred  friars  : and 
here,  in  1464,  Pius  II.  blessed  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Crusaders. 

In  the  ancient  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferr&ta  there  is  a solemn  painting,  to  re- 
present the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  arriving 
there,  and  St.  Nilus,  with  his  monks,  pro- 
ceeding forth  to  meet  him.  That  emperor, 
through  remorse  for  having  caused  the 
rebel  Crescentius  to  be  beheaded  after  he 
had  capitulated,  having  walked  barefoot  to 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Michael,  on  Mount 
Gargano,  passed  a whole  Lent  as  a peni- 
tent in  the  monastery  of  Classe.  In  that 
season  it  was  common  to  find  crowned 
heads  under  the  cloisters  of  St.  Benedict 
Thus  we  find  king  Charles  the  Bald  pass- 
ing the  Lent  and  Easter  festival  of  the 
year  869  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.* 

In  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Maur  des  Fos- 
ses king  Henry  I.  testified,  by  a charter  of 
the  year  1058,  that  he  used  often  to  come 
there  to  pray.  Louis  VII.  came  there  in 
1168.  Philippe  Auguste  lodged  there  in 
Mid-Lent  in  1223.  St.  Louis  was  there 
in  1229  and  1254.  The  emperor  Charles 
IV.  came  there  twice  in  1377  to  perform 
his  devotions.J  Orderic  Vitalis  says,  that 
when  Boemond,  after  his  deliverance,  had 
left  St.  Leonard-le-Noblet,  having  made 
his  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  con- 
fessor, he  spent  the  Lent  in  travelling 
through  France,  making  bis  offers  at  many 
altars.  He  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  monasteries,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms,  and  he  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  the  benignity  of  the  western 
Christians.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Diogenes,  as  well  as 
by  many  other  illustrious  Greeks.  J 

The  emperor  Lewis  II.,  celebrating 
Easter,  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  was  heard 
to  say,  “0  1 wish  that  I might  always 
remain  in  this  court  of  heaven,  and  die  in 
it ! What  can  be  desired  more  delightful 
and  profitable  ?”§ 

Orderic  Vitalis  mentions  that  Count 
Richard,  son  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy, 
used  to  hold  hi9  court  at  Easter  in  the 
monastery  of  Fecamp,  founded  by  his 
father,  and  make  offerings  at  the  solem- 
nity before  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  same  day,  after  mass,  before  going  to 
his  court  and  dining  with  his  barons,  he 

• Leboeuf,  Hist,  da  Diocdse  de  Paris,  iii. 

♦ Id.  v.  135.  J Lib.  xi. 

} Schannat  Hist.  Fuldens.  i. 


used,  with  his  two  sons,  Richard  and 
Robert,  to  repair  to  the  refectory  of  the 
monks ; and  the  two  youths,  taking  the 
dishes  from  the  kitchen  window,  used  to 
present  them  to  their  father,  as  the  monks 
used  to  do;  and  then  be  used  to  place 
them,  first  before  the  abbot,  and  then 
before  the  monks.  When  he  had  60  done, 
with  great  -humility  he  used  to  present 
himself  to  the  abbot,  and  obtain  permission 
to  depart,  and  then  he  went  to  the  court 
gaily  with  a contented  heart.  One  day 
Richard  came  to  Jumiege,  and  passed  the 
night  there.  The  next  morning,  after 
saying  his  prayers,  he  placed  on  the  altar  | 
a little  piece  of  wood.  When  he  was 
withdrawn,  the  Sacristans  approached  the 
altar,  expecting  to  find  a mark,  or  an 
ounce  of  gold,  or  something  similar.  Find- 
ing only  this  little  piece  of  wood,  they  were 
astonished.  At  length  they  asked  him 
why  he  placed  such  a thing  on  the  altar. 
Then  he  told  them  that  it  was  Vimoutier, 
a certain  manor,  which  he  wished  to  give 
them  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Independent  of  such  visits,  many  reli- 
gious houses  were  visited  on  certain  occa- 
sions by  a kind  of  domestic  court.  The 
hundred  knights  attached  to  the  estates 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Riquier  composed  a 
retinue  almost  royal  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost.  The  chapter  or  general 
assembly  of  the  knights  of  St  Michael 
was  held  every  year  in  the  hall  of  the 
knights,  in  the  abbey  of  Mount  St.  Michael, 
on  the  29th  of  September. 

In  1113,  Henry,  king  of  England,  ac- 
companied by  many  princes  and  prelates, 
came  to  the  abbey  of  Ouches  and  celebrated 
the  Purification  of  St.  Mary.  He  remained 
a long  time  in  the  cloister  of  the  monks, 
examined  them  carefully  during  the  re*| 
past  and  having  considered  the  conventual 
customs,  praised  them  highly.  The  next 
day  he  entered  the  chapter-room  and 
humbly  besought  the  monks  to  grant  him 
the  favour  of  their  association.* 

King  Canute,  with  Queen  Emma,  and 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  proposing 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Purification 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  abbey  of  Ely,  proceeded 
thither  in  boats.  As  they  approached  near, 
the  king  ordered  the  rowers  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the 
church  which  rose  above  the  bank.  Then 
it  was  that  he  heard  the  chant  of  thd 
monks,  which  filled  him  with  such  joy, 
that  he  broke  forth  in  the  song,  “Jlerrj 

Dig*  Orderic.  Vit.  Lib.  xi. 
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sungen  the  Monches  of  Ely,”  which  was 
ever  afterwards  a common  song,  and  pro- 
verbial in  the  country.  Then  landing,  he 
was  received  at  the  church  processionally 
by  the  abbot  and  monks,  according  to  the 
custom  of  receiving  great  men.  This  king 
used  sometimes  to  be  drawn  in  a sledge 
over  the  ice  to  Ely,  when  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  approach  it  in  any  other  manner.* 

In  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  we 
read  at  the  date  of  807  as  follows : “Lewis 
the  younger  made  his  devotions  in  our 
monastery,  praising  the  discipline  of  our 
brethren,  and  saying  that  there  was  no 
happier  life  than  that  of  monks  always 
conversing  with  God.  From  Corby  he 
went  to  Herivortium.”  Again  in  940  “ the 
Seigneur  de  Woldenberg  came  wounded 
‘ to  the  monastery,  desiring  to  pass  the 
night  in  prayer  and  fasting  near  the  relics 
of  St  Vitus.  He  was  better  next  day, 
and  soon  quite  cured.  He  was  grateful. 
In  1136,  Lotharius  Augustus  stayed  in  the 
monastery  some  time.  In  1378,  many 
nobles  were  with  us  this  summer,  and 
each  was  gracious.”!  In  the  abbey  of 
Einsiedelin,  are  records  attesting  the  ar- 
rival of  distinguished  pilgrims.  There  we 
read  that  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great, 
and  St.  Adelaide  his  wife,  came  there  in 
965  ; St  Gerold,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  972 ; 
King  Charles  IV.  attended  by  a crowd  of 
seigneurs  and  prelates  in  1353 ; the  Em- 
peror Sigismond  in  1417 ; Ferdinand  III. 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  1442,  besides  a 
multitude  of  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
hist  houses  of  Germany,  and  many  ambas- 
sadors, representing  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. 

King  Conrad  being  at  Constance  on 
Chri5tmas-day,  after  dinner  the  bishop 
praised  the  processions  at  vespers,  which 
took  place  during  those  three  days  in  our 
abbey,  says  a monk  of  St  Gall.  “01 
wish  that  I were  there!”  exclaimed  the 
king,  “why  should  not  we  go  my  friends 
to  that  abbey  to-morrow  morning?”  Boats 
were  accordingly  prepared,  and  early  at 
daybreak,  the  king  embarked  with  the 
bishop  and  all  his  court,  and  at  mid-day 
reached  our  shores,  and  was  received  with 
great  joy  into  our  monastery,  whfere  he 
remained  three  nights.  It  would  be  long 
to  say  with  what  delight  the  days  and 
nights  were  spent,  admiring  the  old  men 
and  youths  in  the  choir  like  so  many 
*ngek  At  the  procession  of  children,  the 

9 Hist  Elienms  Lib.  ii.  c.  27.  ap.  Gale  Hist, 
i Brit  tom.  i.  + Ad.  Leibnitz,  ii. 


king  ordered  an  apple  to  be  thrown  on  the 
pavement ; and  when  he  saw  that  not  one 
of  the  least  children  was  moved  so  much 
as  to  look  at  it,  he  wondered  at  the  disci- 
I pline.  On  the  king  saying  that  he  would 
dine  in  the  refectory  and  partake  of  the 
common  fare,  the  prefect  said,  “Alas,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  you  will  not  wait  till  to- 
morrow, for  then  perhaps  we  shall  have 
beans  and  bread,  which  we  have  not  to- 
day.” Then  the  children  reading  in  order, 
on  descending  from  the  desk,  the  king 
sent  gold  to  be  put  into  their  mouths,  and 
when  one  boy  spat  it  out,  “This  one,” 
said  he,  “if  he  lives,  will  be  a good  monk.” 
Then  rising  from  table,  he  turned  to  his 
men  and  said,  “that  he  had  never  before 
dined  with  such  pleasure.”  On  the  morrow 
he  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a con- 
script brother,  when  he  gave  the  price  of 
a vestment  to  each  of  the  monks,  and  to 
the  boys  he  granted  three  days*  play. 
Then  entering  the  oratory  of  blessed  Oth- 
mar,  lately  canonized  by  Roman  authority, 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  his  own  family, 
he  offered  gold  and  silver  on  the  altar. 
That  day  also,  he  said  “he  wished  to  dine 
with  the  brethren  as  a conscript  brother,” 
adding,  “that  he  would  furnish  pepper  to 
season  their  beans.”  Never  before  was 
there  seen  or  heard  such  a feast  in  that 
refectory.  There  was  the  smell  of  meat, 
the  dance,  and  the  symphony.  The  king 
marked  the  graver  brethren,  and  smiled 
to  see  their  darkened  countenances,  as  not 
liking  the  unaccustomed  thing,  but  through 
respect  for  the  king  they  said  nothing. 
On  the  fourth  evening  he  departed,  the 
brethren  thanking  him  with  tears,  to  whom 
he  promised  that  he  would  be  a benefactor 
as  long  as  he  lived.* 

Eckehard  the  fourth,  in  his  benedictional 
says,  that  when  the  Empress  Gisela,  and 
her  husband  Conrad  II.  with  their  son 
Henry  III.  came  to  St  Gall,  and  had 
themselves  received  as  conscript  members 
of  the  abbey,  they  begged  from  the  Abbot 
Dietbald,  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalter, 
which  Notker  Labeo  had  first  translated 
into  German. 

The  occasion  of  some  royal  visits  to 
monasteries,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  the  pacification  of  differences.  Thus 
the  monastery  of  Ranshoven  beheld  the 
solemn  interview  of  Frederic,  duke  of 
Austria,  and  the  emperor  Lewis  IV.  when 
by  the  intervention  of  the  archbishop  of 
Salzbourg  they  were  reconciled  to  each 

* Eckehard  de  Caaibus  S.  Galli.  c.  1. 
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other.*  The  custom  of  courts  gave  rise  to 
others ; as  when  the  kings  of  Burgundy, 
whose  capital  was  Geneva,  used  to  be 
crowned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  in 
the  Valais.  Where  men  had  spent  their 
youth  as  scholars,  it  was  sweet  to  die ; in 
their  sickness,  therefore,  or  when  wounded, 
kings  used  to  be  conveyed  to  the  monastery 
in  which  they  had  been  educated,  or  at 
least  to  some  religious  house.  Thus  we 
have  seen  how  Louis-le-gros,  thinking  his 
end  to  be  near,  removed  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  and  when  he  recovered,  all  the 
ploughs  in  the  fields  round  the  abbey  were 
deserted,  as  Suger  says,  the  people  flocking 
together  to  hail  him  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
and  commending  him  to  God  for  having 
so  long  preserved  their  peace.  When 
William  the  Conqueror  fell  from  his  horse, 
having  been  carried  to  Rouen,  he  was 
removed  to  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais,  to 
be  under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  Gouthard, 
who  foresaw  from  the  first  that  he  could 
not  recover.  There  he  died.  So  again  it 
was  in  the  monastery  of  Longpont,  that 
Louis,  of  France,  son  of  King  Philippe-le- 
Hardi,  died,  the  day  and  hour  of  whose 
decease  were  carefully  noted  in  the  diary 
of  the  house.  But  men  of  all  classes  in 
the  first  shock  of  calamity,  used  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  cloister,  so  that  the 
romances  of  chivalry  when  they  represent 
the  wounded  knights  desiring  to  be  carried 
to  some  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
faithful  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the 
age.  Thus  when  Gyron-le-Courtois  lying 
on  the  ground  near  the  fountain  in  the 
forest,  after  his  combat  with  another  knight, 
asks  “where  he  can  have  repose  ?”  his  var- 
let  replies  to  him,  “ Sir,  near  here  is  a house 
of  religion,  whither  knights  often  repair, 
and  know  that  the  brethren  in  it  labour  very 
willingly,  and  do  the  honours  to  all  strange 
knights  who  come  to  them,  and  you  may 
remain  there  at  your  ease  as  long  as  you 
wish.”t  History  presents  many  instances 
of  illustrious  men  of  the  true  heroic  stamp, 
who  expressly  repaired  to  monasteries  in 
order  to  prepare  for  death.  Thus  the  great 
Count  Richard,  of  St.  Boniface,  whose  re- 
moval from  the  world  gave  such  joy  to 
Eccelino,  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans at  Brescia,  in  which  he  was  buried. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  national  legends 
which  predict  the  return  to  his  country  at 
a future  day,  of  some  hero  whose  memory 
is  still  in  benediction.  Well,  even  these 

• Anon.  Chronic.  Lud.  iv.  Imp.  ap.  Pez.  Script. 
Ker.  Aust.  tom.  ii.  t F.  285. 


attest  the  predominant  inclination  of  the  | 
heroic  mind  ; for,  if  you  believe  them,  it  is  i 
not  in  the  palace  or  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
that  he  will  re-appear:  it  is  in  some  abbey 
that  he  will  first  be  discovered.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  Portuguese  thought  that 
Don  Sebastian  had  actually  returned  to 
Portugal,  it  was  a convent  of  Franciscans  j 
that  they  said  he  was  seen  to  enter.* 
Monasteries  often  received  great  person- 
ages within  their  gates  as  visitors,  who 
only  sought  a religious  retreat  or  momen- 
tary refreshment.  Ingulphus  relates  that 
in  the  year  1464,  in  which  King  Edward 
IV.  was  married,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  widow  of  Duke  John,  who  was 
always  most  favourable  and  benign  to  die 
monastery  of  Croyland,  came  there,  and 
was*  willingly  received  as  a sister  into  the 
chapter.  In  the  great  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  du  Val  Notre  Dame  which  stood  in  a 
deep  valley,  six  leagues  north-west  of  Paris, 
the  King  Philippe-de- Valois,  came  to  lodge 
for  some  time  in  the  year  1833,  and  King 
Charles  V.  lodged  there  in  1 369.f  It  appears 
from  tablets  of  wax  preserved  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germaiu-des-Pres,  that  in  1306,  King 
Philippe-le-Bel  came  to  the  abbey  of  Vaux 
de  Semay,  with  all  his  court.  J This 
monarch  often  visited  the  abbey  of  Long- 
pont. It  is  marked  on  tablets  of  wax  that 
he  was  there  in  September  in  1308,  and 
in  December  in  1304.  Almost  every  year  j 
some  sovereign  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  i 
Cluny.  Dom  Martene  was  shown  in  the  ! 
abbey  of  Royaumont,  the  place  where  the 
King  St.  Louis  used  to  sleep  in  the  dormi- 
tory of  the  monks.  When  King  Childe- 
bert,  with  his  wife  and  court,  arrived  at 
a short  distance  from  the  monastery  of 
Ouches,  which  he  was  about  to  visit  through 
desire  of  seeing  the  blessed  Father  Evroul, 
whose  reputation  had  reached  his  ears,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  ordered  all  his 
company  to  prepare  for  appearing  worthily 
before  the  monks.§  We  read  in  old  Spanish 
chronicles,  that  king  Ferdinand  coming 
once  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Facundus, 
and  dining  in  the  refectory,  content  with 
the  common  fare  of  the  monks,  and  ob- 
serving all  discipline  like  a brother,  there 
was  brought  to  him  a glass  vessel,  and 
while  receiving  it  from  the  abbot  s hand  it 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken.  The 
king,  lamenting  his  own  negligence,  caused 
to  be  brought  to  him  a gold  vessel  adorned 
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with  gems,  and  offered  it  to  the  abbot  in 
compensation.*  In  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  used 
often  to  dine  with  his  court,  when  hunting. 
In  the  monastery  of  Montserrat,  there  were 
certain  chambers  set  apart  for  lodging  se- 
parately, kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts, 
and  knights.f  In  fact,  all  high  personages 
used  to  spend  certain  intervals  within  re- 
ligious houses.  The  counts  of  Champagne, 
whenever  they  came  to  Lagny,  always  had 
their  lodging  in  the  abbey.  Stephen,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Baubigny, 
was  known  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  as  a 
knight  and  gentleman  commensal  of  the 
Abbot  Suger.J  Cosmo  de  Medicis  being 
received  an  exile  at  Venice,  with  every 
mark  of  highest  honour,  chose  for  his 
place  of  residence  the  monastery  of  St. 
George,  where  he  afterwards  erected  a 
superb  library,  which  he  enriched  with 
many  manuscripts,  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  hospitality  used  towards  him  by  the 
friars  on  that  occasion.  In  the  first  court 
of  Camaldoli  is  an  inscription,  stating  how 
the  pious  princes  of  Tuscany  had  visited 
that  wild  wood  and  sacred  cloister,  and 
how  their  presents  had  exhilarated  the 
monks.  Warriors  on  their  expeditions 
sometimes  demanded  hospitality  in  abbeys. 
The  historian  of  Ely  relates  an  instance : 
“One  time,”  he  says,  “when  the  venera- 
ble Duke  Brithnod,  of  Northumberland, 
was  advancing  with  a small  force  against  a 
great  army  of  the  Danes,  on  approaching 
the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  he  sent  forwards  to 
beg  hospitality  : but  the  Abbot  Ulsio  sent 
back  answer  that  the  place  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  receive  such  a multitude,  but  that 
he  would  gladly  entertain  him  and  seven 
companions : to  whom  the  duke  replied, 
“Let  the  lord  abbot  know  that  I do  not 
wish  to  sup  alone  without  these,  because  I 
am  not  able  to  fight  alone  without  them 
and  so  saying  he  passed  on  to  Ely,  sending 
forwards  to  tell  the  Abbot  CElsius,  that  he 
and  his  army  meant  to  sup  with  him ; who 
returned  answer,  that  “in  the  work  of 
charity  he  was  afraid  of  no  numbers  ; but 
that  he  rather  congratulated  him  on  his 
coining.”  So  he  was  received  by  the 
monks,  and  with  such  love  and  service, 
that  he  ever  afterwards  had  a great  affec- 
tion for  the  place,  testifying  his  gratitude 
the  next  day,  by  giving  to  the  abbey  the 
reanora  of  Spaldewich,  Trumpington,  Ful- 
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bourn,  and  many  others,  and  only  begging 
in  return,  that  if  he  should  fall  in  battle, 
they  would  carry  his  body  there  to  be 
buried.  Then  commending  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  the  brethren,  he  proceeded  on 
his  expedition,  in  which  after  fighting 
courageously  for  fourteen  days,  on  the 
fifteenth  as  he  foresaw,  he  fell,  when  the 
Danes  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  away 
with  them.  The  abbot  of  Ely,  with  some 
monks,  hearing  the  event,  came  to  the 
field  of  battle  and  having  found  his  body, 
brought  it  back  to  the  abbey  and  buried  it 
with  great  honour,  placing  upon  it  a globe 
of  wax  in  place  of  the  head.  This  pious 
and  brave  man  flourished  in  the  days  of 
King  Edgar,  and  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 
and  he  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
King  iEdelred.  His  widow  iEdelfleda  gave 
several  manors  to  the  abbey,  and  also  a 
veil  woven  and  painted,  representing  the 
deeds  of  her  husband,  in  memory  of  his 
worth.* 

The  record  of  the  visits  of  great  histori- 
cal characters  to  the  religious  houses  is 
indeed  very  interesting.  Let  us  take  for 
example  that  which  describes  the  strangers 
who  came  to  the  abbey  of  Mount-Cassino, 
to  which  such  crowds  resorted  from  the 
east  as  well  as  from  the  west,  either  to  view 
the  church  or  to  converse  with  the  illus- 
trious Abbot  Desiderius,  with  whom  empe- 
rors, and  kings,  and  queens  corresponded 
by  letters,  in  which  they  commended  them- 
selves to  his  prayers.f  Hither  came  the 
Empress  Agnes,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  from 
the  farthest  limits  of  Germany,  to  see  him, 
like  another  Saba  to  see  another  Solomon. 
Here  she  remained  six  months  venerating 
the  brethren.  Hither  came  Robert,  count 
of  Lauretello,  with  his  knight,  in  Lent, 
for  the  sake  of  prayer.  J Hither  came  Otho 
III.,  Pandulphus  of  Beneventum,  the  Em- 
perors St.  Henry,  Conrad  II.,  and  Henry 
III.,  Richard,  prince  of  Capua,  Robert 
Guiscard,  duke  of  Calabria,  the  Emperor 
Lothaire,  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Robert,  prince  of  Capua,  in  company  with 
St.  Bernard  and  many  Norman  magnates.§ 
These  visits  of  kings  to  monasteries  were 
an  occasion  to  the  monks  of  satisfying 
their  projects,  not  of  ambition,  but  of  humi- 
lity ; as  when  the  venerable  Hartmot,  ab- 
bot of  St  Gall,  availed  himself  of  the  visit 
of  the  emperor  to  that  monastery  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  to  obtain  permission  to 
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abdicate  and  retire  from  a post  of  autho- 
rity.* In  general  the  monks  sought  to 
convert  such  visits  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  guests,  who  were  always  addressed 
with  solemn  words  of  admonition,  and 
conducted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
church,  that  they  might  adore  the  blessed 
sacrament.f  Whatever  might  be  their  state 
or  character,  they  were  invited  to  adopt 
the  outward  forms  of  the  peaceful  on 
entering  the  monastery.  The  monks  of 
Mount  St.  Michael  obtained  the  royal 
sanction  to  oblige  every  one  who  visited 
that  abbey  to  lay  aside  his  arms,  even  to 
his  dagger,  at  the  gate.f  In  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall  great  men  of  the  world  were  only 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  cloister 
on  condition  of  putting  on  a cowl  over 
their  dress.  Eckehard  IV.  saw  on  Easter 
day  eight  counts  in  cowls  going  in  pro- 
cession with  the  monks,  following  the 
cross,  with  youths  and  old  men  wherever 
they  went,  and  dining  with  them  at  mid- 
day. ♦ The  conversation  of  the  monks  on 
these  occasions,  as  we  shall  observe  pre- 
sently, was  designed  expressly  to  win  their 
guests  to  a sense  of  religion,  and  so  verify 
the  proverbial  saying,  that  no  one  returned 
from  a holy  place  the  same  as  he  went. 
A few  short  words  from  them,  uttered  with 
that  tone  and  look  of  conviction  which  so 
peculiarly  belongs  to  their  blessed  order,  a 
simple  admonition,  such  as — 

“ O gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short. 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long,'* 

fell  not  in  vain  upon  the  stranger’s  ear. 
“Thou  art  an  adept,”  he  would  exclaim, 
“ in  the  difficult  lore  of  the  scholastic  wis- 
dom of  Greek,  perhaps,  and  Frank  philo- 
sophy. Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past, 
and  sees  the  course  of  this  old  world,  and 
how  man  can  fall  and  rise. — It  is  much 

' I honour  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art, 

Were  I not  what  I am : — but 
Moreover  thou  disdainest  us,  and  ours; 

Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  contemplatest'  ” 

“ Disdain  thee !”  would  the  monk  reply, 

“ Not  the  worm  beneath  my  feet ! 

* The  Almighty  has  care  for  meaner  things 
Than  thou  canst  dream,  and  has  made  pride  for 
those 
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Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would 
seem 

That  which  they  are  not  Stranger!  talk  no 
more 

Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change — the  One, 

The  Unborn  and  Undying.*  ”• 

Thus  would  speak  the  monk  to  his 
strange  guest,  and  his  strong  words  could 
never  pass  away;  for  at  each  syllable  he 
uttered,  it  was  a new  fibre  of  the  other’s 
soul  that  he  laid  bare. 

We  read  that  a certain  nobleman  of  Old 
Castille,  who  for  his  prodigalities  and  de- 
bauchery was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  home, 
passing  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Mo* 
rena,  found  Father  John  of  the  Cross,  who 
was  then  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Calvary. 
He  disclosed  to  him  his  unhappy  state, 
and  the  holy  man  made  him  reflect  so 
well  on  the  happiness  of  his  sufferings, 
that  he  was  changed  into  a different  man, 
and  lamented  nothing  but  his  former  im- 
patience. “ I speak  from  experience,”  said 
this  gentleman,  “for  though  my  sorrows 
were  very  great,  his  discourse  caused  me 
not  only  to  bear  them  patiently,  but  even 
to  rejoice  in  what  I suffered  ; and  I think 
that  I should  never  have  been  able  to  have 
endured  my  misfortunes  if  he  had  not  come 
to  my  assistance.”  “Whatever  prejudices 
a stranger  might  have  against  monks,” 
says  Bourgoign,  “he  would  renounce  them 
after  a visit  to  the  Hieronymites  of  the 
Escurial : he  would  be  convinced  that  | 
under  that  habit  the  Spaniard  clothes  much 
true  goodness.  There  he  is  received  with 
hospitality,  loaded  with  kindness,  and,  if 
inclined  to  letters,  all  the  treasures  of  the 
library  are  at  his  disposal.”!  Some  guests 
were  so  charmed  that  we  find  them  re- 
maining several  years  in  monasteries.  Thus 
in  1197  Albertus  is  found  dwelling  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Mantua,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  neither 
offer  himself,  nor  wear  the  monastic  habit, 
nor  profess  obedience  to  the  abbot,  but 
should  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  whatever 
regular  or  irregular  place  he  might  choose 
with  all  his  books,  and  without  asking  the 
abbot’s  permission,  according  to  mutual 
contract  made  between  him  and  the  abbot 
There  were  also  residing  there  Daniottus 
and  Bogajolus,  and  others,  like  Albert,  not 
bound  to  the  house.!  So  in  the  annals  of 
Corby  in  Saxony  we  read,  “This  year,  087, 
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C.  de  Peyna,  long  a haunter  of  castles,  and 
a brave  knight,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul, 
chose  his  habitation,  his  wife  being  dead,  in 
our  monastery,  and  though  not  made  a 
monk,  he  yet  lived  devoutly  according  to 
our  rule  and  order.”  Nevertheless  these 
visits  became  often  a source  of  great  abuse, 
of  which  the  directors  of  the  cloister  com- 
plained. St.  Bernard  writing  to  Hugo,  a 
novice,  who  became  afterwards  an  abbot, 
says,  “As  much  as  you  can,  my  son,  avoid 
the  conversations  of  guests,  which,  while 
they  fill  the  ear,  empty  the  mind.”*  Men 
who  came  through  curiosity  to  listen  with 
learned  rather  than  religious  ears  were  not 
such  welcome  visitors. f St.  Stephen,  on 
being  elected  abbot  of  Citeaux,  applying  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  preserve  that  fervent 
community  in  the  spirit  of  poverty  and  se- 
clusion, among  other  precautions  provided 
against  the  visits  of  strangers.  This  shocked 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  in  the  habit 
ofholdiug  his  court  in  the  abbey,  and  in 
consequence  he  withdrew  the  alms  which 
had  been  its  only  support.  The  holy  abbot 
however  persevered  with  courage,  and  was 
it  length  abundantly  consoled  by  the  arrival 
of  St.  Bernard  and  his  companions.  In 
Italy  the  visits  of  the  iich  became  so  un- 
reasonable and  troublesome,  that  an  abbot 
writing  to  Peter  of  Blois  expresses  his 
intention  of  abdicating  his  office  in  conse- 
quence. “ Quid  de  hospitalitate  dicam,  quee 
merito  hostilitas  potius  quain  hospitalitas 
censeretur  ?”J  Peter  of  Blois,  however,  in 
reply,  advised  him  to  think  no  more  about 
abdicating,  but  to  put  a stop  to  abuses,  and 
to  observe  moderation.  The  rule  of  Fon- 
tevranld  says,  "If  the  king  or  queen,  the 
dauphin,  or  other  royal  princes  or  founders 
should  desire  to  enter  the  monastery  and 
no  entreaties  can  dissuade  them,  let  them 
enter,  but  with  as  few  attendants  as  possible : 
hut  let  them  not  attempt  to  pass  the  night 
within,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.”}  The  old  kings  of 
France  being  used  to  hold  their  court  at  St. 
Denis,  where  they  had  a palace,  at  the  four 
solemn  festivals  of  the  year.  King  Robert 
promised  the  monks  that  henceforth  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  would  celebrate  the 
great  festivals  there,  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  service  of  the  monks,  who  used  to  be 
troubled  by  the  presence  of  tbeir  courts. 
It  appears  also  from  a charter  of  Henry  1 1 1., 
count  of  Champagne,  in  1271,  that  Count 
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Thibaud,  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  given 
up  the  right  of  gite  in  the  abbey  of  Lagny, 
iu  order  to  please  the  mouks,  who  paid  him 
in  return  the  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
livres.* 

Examples,  moreover,  were  not  wanting 
of  the  visits  of  great  men  to  monasteries 
with  an  intention  of  ungratefully  requiting 
their  hospitality  by  plundering  them.  Her- 
luin,  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  Raoul  de  Traci,  came  to  Ouches,  and 
received  hospitality  in  the  convent  of  the 
confessor  St.  Evroul.  “In  their  simpli- 
city,'* says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “the  mouks, 
overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  such  great  per- 
sonages, rendered  to  them  all  manner  of 
duties.  They  led  them  familiarly  into  their 
chapels,  and  oratories,  and  private  chambers, 
and  showed  them  the  shrines  and  relics  of 
the  saints,  which  were  till  then  preserved  in 
secret.  These  lords  viewed  apparently  with 
respect  the  sacred  objects,  and  withdrew 
after  making  their  presents  and  prayers; 
but  soon  after,  as  the  Chaldseans  in  Jeru- 
salem, they  returned  with  a troop  of  brigands, 
and  cruelly  carried  off  the  vases,  books, 
relics,  and  all  the  precious  objects  of  the 
church  of  God.”f  Christiem  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  received  to  hospitality  with 
all  kindness  into  the  monastery  of  Nydalens, 
called  Newvale,  on  theday  of  the  Purification. 
He  took  occasion  to  seize  the  abbot,  with 
seven  monks,  after  they  had  said  mass,  and 
tying  their  hands  behind  their  backs  he 
caused  them  to  be  flung  into  the  river;  and 
when  the  abbot  by  natural  strength  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  cords  and  in  gaining  the 
shore,  he  was  slain  by  the  king's  satellites.  { 
What  Cicero  said  of  a whole  province,  that 
“ if  the  Romans  wished  to  maintain  utility 
in  war  and  dignity  in  peace,  it  should  be 
defended  not  only  from  calamity  but  even 
from  the  fear  of  calamity,”!  being  generally 
admitted  as  a principle  to  guide  all  nations 
in  regard  to  every  separate  religious  bouse, 
it  followed  that  monasteries,  during  times 
of  war,  received  numbers  of  fugitives  who 
sought  an  asylum.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
numerous  population  attracted  permanently 
by  the  peace  which  reigned  round  them, 
many  towns  and  even  cities  owing  their 
origin  to  their  neighbourhood,  we  must, 
therefore,  make  mention  here  of  the  guests 
who  came  to  them  for  a time  to  escape  the 
desolations  of  war.  The  site  of  monasteries 
was  often  a protection.  On  the  invasion  of 
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the  Danes  in  1013,  the  abbeys  of  Croyland, 
Tbomey,  and  Ely,  owed  their  preservation 
to  the  heavy  rains  which  had  laid  the  country 
round  under  water.  Orderic  Vitalis  says  of 
Thorney,  “ There  is  a convent  of  monks, 
separated  from  all  secular  habitation,  built 
in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  celebrated 
for  the  purity  of  worship  which  God  receives 
there.  The  venerable  Adelwold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  built  this  house  in  the  time  of 
king  Edelred,  after  the  massacre  by  the 
Danes,  in  which  the  blessed  Edmund  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  He  transferred  to  it  the 
body  of  St.  Botulf,  abbot  of  Ichenton.  In 
this  obscure  asylum  the  monks  were  in  safety 
while  combating  faithfully  forGod.”*  Under 
the  Carlovingians,  the  abbeys  being  forti- 
fied, there  was  danger  of  kings  converting 
them  into  royal  palaces  for  their  permanent 
abode  ; but  when  the  abbeys  were  pillaged 
by  the  Normans,  while  cities  were  able  to 
resist  them  successfully,  kings  found  that 
they  were  more  secure  in  the  latter,  and 
thenceforth  their  only  constant  inhabitants 
were  the  monks  or  the  dead,  as  at  St.  Denis. 
Against  ordinary  wars,  however,  the  monas- 
teries proved,  in  most  instances,  a secure 
asylum. 

Duriug  the  dreadful  insurrection  of  the 
north,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  monk 
of  Croyland  describes  the  alarm  of  the 
monks  in  that  monasteiy  hearing  of  the 
devastations  committed  so  near  them,  and 
because  the  country  people  had  brought  all 
their  treasures  with  them  to  Croyland  to  be 
in  greater  security,  which  made  it  a more 
likely  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  precious 
vessels,  with  the  charters  and  monuments, 
were,  therefore,  all  carefully  hidden  within 
walls.  Processions  issued  daily  from  the 
convent,  and  every  night,  after  matins  and 
lauds,  prayers  and  tears  used  to  be  poured 
out  round  the  tomb  of  the  most  holy  father 
Guthlac,  the  patron  of  Croyland.  A watch 
was  set  also  at  every  gate  of  the  town,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  either  to  enter  or  depart 
without  leave.  The  adjacent  ways  were 
obstructed  by  great  trees  thrown  across  them 
in  many  places.  Blessed  be  God  we  were 
not  given  a prey  to  our  enemies,  for  that 
savage  army  passed  on  after  having  been 
within  six  miles  of  ns.  On  one  occasion 
the  convent  of  hermits  in  the  desert  of 
Camaldoli  run  a still  greater  risk;  for  on 
the  passage  of  a certain  army  we  read  that 
it  was  resolved  to  send  a detachment  to 
plunder  it,  because  a quantity  of  corn  and 
utensils  had  been  sent  there  for  safety  by 
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the  people  of  Cesena  through  fear  of  the 
army.  Some  of  the  hermits  in  terror  were 
preparing  to  fly  over  the  high  rocks  of  the 
mountains;  but  one  of  them,  Petrus  Teuto- 
nics, of  most  holy  life,  exhorted  them  to 
remain,  and  make  a solemn  supplication, 
proceeding  two  by  two,  with  the  cross  pre- 
ceding them,  when,  lo ! such  a dense  and 
frigid  darkness  came  over  the  desert  that  the 
day  was  turned  into  black  night,  so  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  begun  to  enter  the  forest 
fell  into  confusion  and  into  the  utmost 
horror ; and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  returned  to  the  camp.*  In 
1406,  when  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
governed  the  country  of  the  Morins,  the 
English  having  made  a sally  from  Calais, 
invaded  the  frontiers  of.  Artois,  and  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Martin  ravaged  the  suburbs  of  St 
Omer,  made  prisoners  the  richest  inhabi- 
tants, and  finally  rushed  into  the  Dominican 
convent  to  pillage  it ; but  the  superior,  who 
was  a prudent  man,  went  to  meet  them,  and 
succeeded  so  well  with  his  prayers  that  be 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  so  that 
they  abstained  from  every  disorder.  The 
superior  then  received  them  graciously  into 
the  house,  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink;  and 
two  hogshead  of  wine  which  Count  John 
had  lately  sent  them,  were  given  to  them  to 
make  merry  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Four  days  after,  to  testify  their  gratitude, 
they  sent  back  to  the  convent  twelve  gold 
nobles  called  of  the  rose,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  131  francs;  and,  moreover,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  monk,  spared  the  village 
of  Bosselart,  which  they  had  resolved  to  burn 
to  ashes,  f 

During  the  middle  ages  many  such  scenes 
occurred  that  might  have  reminded  one  of 
Ulysses  giving  wine  to  the  Cyclops — 

Kv/cAon^,  rfj,  frit  otvov , cirel  (fxrycs  a*&p6p€a  mpia' 

Take  compassion  on  us  and  rage  not  so 
madly, 

o if  fuiivcai  ovk€T  dpfjtr&v. 

Thus  did  barbarous  soldiers  receive  and 
drink  the  monks'  wine,  and  rejoice  greatly, 
drinking  it,  and  call  upon  them  for  more, 
saying,  "Our  land  indeed  produces  wine, 
but  this  is  an  emanation  of  Ambrosia  and 
Nectar. ”t  The  convent  of  St  Catherine, 
near  Diessenhofen,  on  the  Rhine,  had  a 

• Ann&l.  Gamaldul.  Lib.  lxvi. 
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narrow  escape  in  1460,  when  the  army  of 
Sigismnnd  of  Austria  having  been  defeated 
in  battle  there,  some  of  the  soldiers,  who 
led  into  that  house,  proposed  to  set  fire 
io  it.  A pions  soldier,  shocked  at  the  design, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  a crucifix, 
and  after  a short  prayer,  turning  to  the  war- 
riors, spoke  to  them  with  such  effect  that  they 
desisted  from  what  they  had  begun ; then, 
after  great  exertion,  he  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  flames.  This  soldier  was  Nicholas,  who 
subsequently  became  the  hermit  so  cele- 
brated under  the  appellation  of  Von  der 
Flue;  and  the  crucifix  before  which  he 
prayed  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  that  con- 
vent.* Thus  some  pious  soul  was  always 
near,  some  impression  of  awe  was  sure  to  be 
awakened  in  the  most  hostile  breasts,  so  that 
many  elements  then  conspired  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  monasteries.  While  the  world 
was  agitated  with  a thousand  disorders  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbey  of  Corby 
is  described  by  one  who  inhabited  it  as  a 
place  like  that  Paradise  from  which  man 
was  ejected  by  the  envy  of  the  serpent ; 
such  was  the  peace,  and  order,  and  angelic 
tone  of  the  society,  f 

“ 0 who  with  speech  of  war  and  woes 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 
Of  such  a tranquil  scene  ?'* 

Yet  such  speech  did  penetrate  even  into  the 
enclosures  of  religious  men ; and  in  one  of 
their  old  chronicles  there  is  an  anecdote 
related  which  presents  in  a very  beautiful 
and  striking  manner  the  contrast  to  which 
this  gave  rise.  “A  dreadful  contention 
raged  between  King  Theodoric  and  Theode- 
bert,  both  swelling  proudly  against  each 
other  with  the  strength  of  tie  nations.  At 
this  time  the  man  of  God,  St.  Columbau, 
with  St.  Magnus  and  others,  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Theodebert  on  their  retreat  from 
Luxeuil.  Arriving  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  they  built  a cell  in  an  ancient 
destroyed  place  called  Arbona,  and  there 
awaited  the  result  of  this  contest.  Soon  the 
great  battle  was  fought  near  the  castle  of 
Tolbiac,  in  which  innumerable  men  of  both 
i trades  fell.  TheodeWt  being  conquered 
ted.  Now  it  came  to  pass  at  the  same 
boor  in  which  the  battle  was  fighting,  that 
the  man  of  God,  Coluinban,  was  sitting  in 
the  forest  on  the  trunk  of  a decayed  tree 
reading  a book,  over  which  he  fell  asleep ; 

* Weissenbach  Leben  des  Nikol,  &c.  26. 
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and  while  sleeping  he  saw  what  passed  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Awaking,  he  called 
Magnus,  his  disciple,  and  told  him  that 
a bloody  battle  of  kings  was  just  taking 
place,  and  that  much  human  blood  was 
shedding.  Magnus  then  answered  and  said, 
* Lord  father,  I was  lying  under  a pine-tree, 
oppressed  with  sleep,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
also  as  if  a battle  was  fought ; and  taking  a 
staff  I wished  to  strike  Theodoric  and  de- 
liver Theodebert,  but  a certain  form  forbad 
me,  saying,  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  do 
so,  since  the  Lord  will  soon  avenge  thy 
master  Columban.  Then  awaking,  I rose 
and  hastened  to  declare  to  you  this  vision.* 
While  both  of  them  wondered  at  these  things, 
Eunochus  standing  by,  said  rashly,  ‘My 
father,  you  ought  to  afford  the  suffrage  of 
your  prayers  to  Theodebert,  that  he  may 
vanquish  the  common  enemy  Theodoric;* 
to  whom  blessed  Columban  said,  'You  give 
a foolish  counsel,  and  one  alien  from  re- 
ligion ; for  such  cannot  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  who  has  commanded  us  to  pray  for 
our  enemies.”**  How  impressive  is  this 
scene ! this  contrast  between  the  delights 
of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  bitterness  of 
human  misery  ! How  calm  the  forest,  where, 
from  branch  to  branch,  the  feathered  quiris- 
ters  apply  their  wonted  art,  with  full  joy 
welcoming  these  hours  of  prime,  and  so.  un- 
conscious of  any  evil,  as  if  the  universe 
were  thrilled  with  love,  warble  still  amid  the 
leaves  that  to  their  jocund  lays  keep  tenor ! 
What  peace  too  in  the  hearts  of  these  monks 
sitting  so  thoughtfully  as  if  entranced  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  song!  And  then  how 
sad  to  think  that  all  the  while  the  work  of 
cursed  hate  should  be  so  near ! for  hark ! 
at  long  intervals,  with  each  return  of  the 
slowly  undulating  air,  there  comes  a harsh 
demoniac  sound,  deep  and  terrible,  for  which 
nature  has  no  echo.  It  is  the  noise  of  the 
crimson  seething  plain,  made  up  of  the  cry 
of  blood,  and  the  fierce  taunt  of  an  immor- 
tal rage,  and  the  shrieks  of  scornful  and  un- 
yielding wretched  men  hurling  defiance  as 
they  die. 

Tidings  of  war  penetrated  into  cloisters 
whenever  any  monk  arrived  who  had  been 
obliged  to  make  a journey  during  its  con- 
tinuance. To  the  perils  which  such  men 
encountered  Lupus  alludes  in  writing  to  the 
Abbot  Marcwad,  saying,  t'We  commend 
this  novice,  our  runner,  to  your  sanctity, 
answering  in  every  respect  to  his  profession, 
excepting  that,  I believe,  on  account  of  noc- 

ized*  Vita  8.  Magni,  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  ap.  Goldast.  tom. 
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tumal  fears  he  cannot  sleep  alone."*  In 
war-time  monks  who  returned  from  a jour- 
ney had  no  want  of  adventures  to  relate. 
Rodulph,  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Tron,  about  the  year  1000,  was  chosen  by 
the  other  monks  as  a proper  person  to  bear 
a message  from  them  to  the  bishop  of  Metz 
respecting  the  unjust  usurpation  of  Herri- 
man,  a service  of  some  danger,  as  the  roads 
were  beset  with  hostile  armies.  “However, 
regarding,”  he  says,  “more  the  utility  of 
the  church  than  my  own  life,  I set  out ; but 
in  order  not  to  take  the  public  road,  I 
joined  myself  to  the  army  of  Godefrey, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Frederic,  bishop  of 
Cologne,  which  was  advancing,  as  I sup- 
posed, to  Verdun.  Good  Jesus!  what  did 
I not  endure  in  that  journey  ! or  who  could 
relate  it ! And  what  was  I to  do,  a monk, 
and  having  only  one  attendant?  If  I di- 
rected my  steps  to  a town,  either  the  town 
had  been  already  destroyed  by  the  army, 
or,  if  it  existed,  I knew  there  was  no  secu- 
rity in  it:  but  if  I were  to  remain  in  the 
open  fields  between  the  armies,  I had  no 
means  of  contriving  a roof  or  shelter  for 
myself  or  my  horses.  I knew  not  where  to 
procure  food  for  myself  or  for  them ; nor 
did  I dare  to  separate  myself  from  my  com- 
panion. At  length,  committing  myself  to 
God  and  to  our  blessed  patron,  leaving  the 
army,  I passed  on  to  a little  village  which 
was  half  burnt  down,  and  there  was  not  one 
man  left  in  it;  but  I found  some  women 
there  who  had  fled  through  fear  of  the  army ; 
and  seeing  me,  a monk,  advance  to  them, 
they  rushed  to  meet  me,  contending  with 
each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should  give  me 
hospitality  for  the  night,  that  by  my  presence 
they  might  be  defended  from  the  rapine  of 
the  armed  men.  When  I had  turned  into 
one  house,  immediately  all  the  women  with 
their  boys  aud  children  that  had  been  left 
in  the  village  came  crying  and  groaning  to 
my  hospice,  dragging  with  them  their  pigs, 
and  their  cocks  and  hens,  and  all  their 
animals ; and  they  brought  to  me  and  my 
companion  oat-bread  and  cheese,  and  milk 
for  provisions,  and  also  hay  and  oats  for  our 
horses:  but  returning,  thanks  to  God,  I 
took  nothing  from  them  gratis,  and  we  lost 
nothing  during  the  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  army  moved  on,  and  so  the  good 
women  preserved  all  their  stock.  After 
many  hardships  we  reached  Verdun  on  the 
tenth  day ; and  the  bishop  of  Metz  was  in 
the  neightourhood  at  a place  called  Don- 
geus ; so  there  I delivered  my  letters.  The 

♦ Lupi  Epist  Ixx. 


reply  of  the  bishop  was  favourable  to  us ; 
but  as  there  was  danger  lest,  on  my  return, 
I might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Herriman,  a 
letter  was  also  directed  to  him  in  which  the 
words  were  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  a 
double  signification.  Having  received  these 
letters,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  bishop, 
I prepared  to  return  ; but  I hardly  knew  by 
what  way,  for  I knew  that  Herriman  had  an  j 
ambush  ready  to  intercept  me.  However,  | 
I passed  by  the  castle  of  Brie,  and  took  up  , 
my  lodging  for  the  night  with  the  religious  I 
canons  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  who  | 
had  a house  in  the  forest  Early  next  j 
morning  they  gave  me  a guide,  and  I pro-  j 
ceeded  to  the  castle  of  Cuus,  where  was  a 
cell  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  St  | 
Hubert,  and  with  them  I passed  the  night  | 
On  the  third  day  I came  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Hubert  through  a long  way,  and  a 
vast  and  most  horrible  solitude.  On  the 
fourth  day,  being  guided  by  a certain  derk 
who  feared  captivity  no  less  than  myself, 
we  rode  on,  I know  not  through  what  passes 
of  lofty  mountains  and  rocky  heights,  and 
then  through  deep  and  marshy  valleys, 
to  the  great  exhaustion  of  our  horses  mid 
our  own  anxiety,  turning  our  ears  on  every 
side  to  the  least  sound  lest  we  should  be 
taken ; till,  at  length,  at  dawn  on  the  fifth  | 
day,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  that  ! 
terrible  desert,  and  the  clerk  pursued  one 
way  and  I another.  The  monks  of  Cluny 
have  a cell  in  the  woods  between  Huye  and 
Liege,  and  there  I was  received  for  the  night 
with  all  humanity.  On  the  sixth  day  we 
came  to  Liege,  where  the  most  pious  abbot 
of  St.  James,  Dom  Stephen,  entertained  and 
consoled  me,  but  warned  me  that  Herriman  I 
had  his  scouts  on  the  look  out  for  me.  I 
took  a bold  step,  for  I repaired  to  the  wife  1 
of  Count  Gislebert,  which  count  was  joined 
with  Herriman,  and  showing  her  the  ambi-  i 
guous  letter,  I had  her  permission  to  proceed,  | 
and  no  one  dared  to  contradict  her : and  so 
monastic  simplicity  deluded  the  cunning  of 
the  woman.  On  arriving  at  our  convent  the 
brethren  were  astonished,  and  sat  themselves 
down  round  me  with  great  joy,  and  gazed 
on  me  as  if  I had  returned  from  the  tomb: 
and  they  gave  thanks  to  God  for  my  won- 
derful escape.  But  after  a time,  when 
the  countess  discovered  how  she  had  been 
deluded,  she  kindled  the  rage  of  her  hus- 
band against  me  to  such  a degree  that  I 
was  not  safe  even  within  the  walls  of  our 
cloister;  and  so,  fearing  constantly  for  my 
life,  I secretly  made  arrangements  with 
Count  Arnulf  of  Louvain  that  he  should 
conduct  me  in  safety.  He  led  me  ont 
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on  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  September, 
very  sad  on  leaving  a place  so  long  familiar 
to  me,  and  the  young  men  in  whose  educa- 
tion I had  taken  such  pains,  and  a congre- 
gation in  which  I had  so  long  laboured,  and 
which  I was  never  likely  to  see  again,  I 
wept,  therefore,  bitterly,  and  so  proceeded 
to  St.  Laurence,  to  be  under  the  wise  abbot 
Berenger,  where,  thanks  to  bis  great  human- 
ity, I was  fixed  and  consoled  by  the  third 
week  of  September.”* 

But  to  return  to  the  abbey  and  observe 
the  fugitives  who  came  to  it  for  hospitality. 
When  Ingulphus  came  first  to  Croylaud  as 
abbot,  he  found  there  sixty- two  monks,  of 
whom  four  ^ere  lay  brothers,  besides  monks 
of  other  monasteries,  who  were  in  community 
with  the  chapter  of  that  house,  and  who 
whenever  they  came  sat  in  the  choir  and  in 
the  refectory,  and  slept  in  the  dormitory, 
and  there  would  stay  as  long  as  they  liked : 
and  sometimes  not  till  half  a year  or  a whole 
year  would  they  return  to  their  own  monas- 
teries; for  particularly  in  time  of  war  or 
disturbance  they  flocked  to  Croyland.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  in  the  house  ten 
monks  from  Thorney,  six  from  Bury,  eight 
from  Ramsey,  three  from  Ely,  nine  from 
St.  Edmund’s,  twelve  from  St.  Alban’s,  ten 
from  Westminster,  two  from  St.  Andrew  of 
Northampton,  fourteen  from  Christ  Church, 
Norwich,  fifteen  from  Thetford,  seven  from 
Coventry,  six  from  St.  Mary’s,  without 
York,  ten  from  St.  Mary’s  of  Stow,  six 
from  Michelneys,  and  five  from  Malms- 
bmy,  besides  daily  comers  and  others  who 
always  lived  there  for  the  sake  of  security, 
and  had  obtained  leave  to  be  united  with 
the  society ; for  the  urbanity  of  Croyland 
was  such  that  no  one  was  ever  sent  away.” 
In  much  later  times,  when  the  Swede  was 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Catholics  of 
Germany,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
wedelin  gave  hospitality  at  one  time  to  three 
abbots  and  to  more  than  thirty  monks  from 
other  monasteries,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.f  The  Count  of  Stolberg,  in  his 
history  of  Alfred,  after  observing  that  " in 
times  of  war  and  desolation  illustrious  suf- 
ferers found  a sure  refuge  in  the  holy  asylum 
of  a monastery,”  adds,  "this  explains  why 
80  many  princes,  when  restored  to  their 
thrones,  showed  such  gratitude  to  them.  In 
the  day  of  adversity  they  had  found  there 
protection  against  their  enemies,  consola- 
ftous  in  misfortune,  and  wise  lessons;  leisure 
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to  reflect  upon  the  disorders  of  their  past 
life,  and  new  strength  to  resolve  upon  re- 
forming it.”*  "The  tempest  of  civil  war,” 
says  Ingulphus,  " was  now  hanging  over  the 
kingdom : but  in  order  to  escape  a little 
from  it  during  Lent,  King  Henry  VI.  came 
to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  for  the  sake  of 
devotion,  to  make  his  offerings  humbly  at 
the  tomb  of  our  holy  father  Guthlac.  When 
he  had  tranquilly  remained  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  being  much  delighted  with 
the  observances  of  religion,  he  earnestly 
sought  to  he  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of 
our  monastery,  and  he  obtained  it.  Soon 
after,  in  order  to  show  his  gratitude,  he 
published  a decree  exempting  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Croyland  for  ever 
from  the  tax-gatherers  and  ministers  of  the 
king.”  But  to  return  to  the  more  ordinary 
times  of  general  tranquillity. 

We  have  observed  how  the  hospitality  of 
the  monks  was  often  abused;  but  there  were 
visitors  of  a different  class  from  those  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  whose  arrival  at  monas- 
teries was  an  occasion  of  unmingled  joy  to 
their  holy  inhabitants,  and  whose  presence 
disturbed  not  the  tranquillity  of  the  house 
of  peace.  Hearken  to  their  first  words : — 

“ We  enter  from  this  time  to  prove 
Thy  hospitality  and  love. 

Shown  toward  thy  meanest  guest : 

From  land  to  land  we  would  not  stray ; 

For  whither  should  we  go  away  ? 

With  thee  is  perfect  resL”f 

These  are  the  pilgrims  who  used  so  often 
to  come  from  distant  countries  and  remain 
to  die.  Such  was  St.  Malachi,  who,  as  St. 
Bernard  says,  journeyed  from  his  far  distant 
country,  the  farthest  Scotland,  unto  Clair- 
vaux,  where  he  died.£  Such  was  Mongal, 
auother  Irishman,  who  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  in  company  with  his  uncle  Mar- 
kus, a distinguished  monk,  and  many  of 
his  countrymen.  On  their  return  over  the 
Rhetian  Alps  they  all  took  the  way  to  St. 
Gall,  in  order  to  see  the  place  where  the 
holy  Gall  and  so  many  Irishmen  after  him 
had  lived  and  were  still  living.  Mongal 
and  Markus  being  pressed  by  the  monks  to 
remain,  consented,  and  gave  their  horses 
and  money,  hooks  and  vestments  to  the 
abbey.  Mongal,  under  the  name  of  Mar- 
cellus,  diminutive  from  his  uncle  Mark,  was 
made  teacher  of  the  inner  school,  in  which 
he  formed  many  eminent  men.§  These 

* Chap.  iii.  t Trench. 

J Ireland  used  to  he  called  Scotia  Major.  Mar- 
tyrol.  B.  Notker.  Pet.  Lombard  de  Hibernia 
Commentarius.  34.  6 Eckehard  in  Cas. 
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Irish,  in  the  ninth  century,  “quibus  con- 
suetude peregrin andi  jam  paeue  in  naturam 
conversa  est,”  as  Walafrid  Strabo  says,  in 
bis  life  of  St  Gall,*  were  welcome  visitors 
to  the  different  religious  houses  which  they 
visited ; and  many  of  them  never  returned 
to  their  country,  but  remained  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  where  they  became 
monks  or  hermits.  In  a codex  of  St.  Gall 
are  these  lines  alluding  to  them — 

f<  Hi  sunt  insignes  sancti,  quos  insula  nostra 
Nobilis  indigen m nutrivit  Hibernia  claros, 
Quorum  grata  fides,  virtus,  honor,  inclita  vita 
Has  aulas,  summasque  domoa  sacra  vit  amcenas. 
Semina  qui  vit®  Anglorum  sparsere  per  agroa, 
Ex  quia  maturos  convertis  in  horrea  fructus, 
Nosigitur  fratres,  una  de  stirpe  creati 
Hie  sumus;  imbecilles,  miser oa  quos  mente  an* 
perba 

Despicitis ; proceres,  mundique  tumentia  mem- 
bra ! 

Cum  Christi  potius  debetis  membra  Tideri, 
Prudens  hie  pausat  quin  Gallus  atque  sepultus, 
Ardens  ignis  Scotorum  conseendit  ad  altos. 
Dubslane  meruit  nomen,  dignumque  vocari. 
Aunue  rex  Cceli  me  hie  pro  nomine  Felau, 
Dubduin  hos  hortos  fecit,  quicunque  requiris, 
Veraibus  labrisque  canens,  qui  dixit  amice.  nf 

Sometimes,  however,  these  holy  guests 
only  remained  for  a season.  Thus  in  the 
annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  we  read,  “This 
year,  1423,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  hermits  of 
the  monastery  oi  St.  Gall,  came  to  us,  and 
was  made  a reader ; he  returned  to  Switzer- 
land, and  became,  we  hear,  an  abbot.”  We 
lately  observed  how  many  personages  of 
dignity  in  the  world  visited  the  abbey  of 
Mount-Cassino.  Let  us  hear  its  annalist 
record  the  arrival  of  other  guests,  whose 
chief  greatness  consisted  in  thoir  saintly 
fame.  Hither,  then,  came  St.  Adalbert, 
bishop  of  the  Sclavonians,  having  left  his 
see  by  permission  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
through  desire  of  making  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem;  but  the  abbot  and  prior,  as  if 
by  divine  admonition,  dissuaded  him,  saying, 
“ It  is  the  part  of  a magnanimous  man  to 
avoid  the  perplexities  of  this  fugitive  world, 
sed  quotidie  loca  nova  mutare  minus  lauda- 
bile  est.  For  as  the  inconstancy  of  the 
wintry  sea  is  an  evil  to  navigation,  so  a 
wandering  from  place  to  place  threatens 
danger.  To  stand  in  one  spot,  and  the 
more  freely  to  apply  to  supernal  things,  not 
we,  but  the  precepts  of  our  ancestors  and 
the  examples  of  the  bravest  men  exhort 
you."  Moved  by  these  words,  he  resolved 
to  renounce  that  project,  and  to  proceed  no 
farther,  but  to  conclude  there  the  remainder 

• Lib.  ii.  c.47. 
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of  his  days;  though  by  command  of  the 
Pope  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  pagan 
people,  from  whom  he  received  the  martyr's 
crown.*  Hither  also  came,  for  the  sake 
of  prayer,  St.  Romuald  and  St.  Boniface, 
and  many  others  of  the  Teutonic  race: 
hither  came  Count  Olibanus,  by  advice  of 
St.  Romuald  renouncing  the  world,  and 
along  with  him  bringing  fifteen  horses  laden 
with  treasure,  ostensibly  coming  to  pray  for 
a season,  but  in  fixed  resolve  to  remain  here 
for  ever.f  Hither  came  the  Lord  Odilo, 
of  venerable  fame,  from  Cluny:  through 
reverence  fof  St.  Benedict,  he  ascended  the 
mountain  on  foot,  and  when,  after  the 
custom  of  the  monastery,  he  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  chapter-room,  and  led 
honourably  to  the  abbot  and  brethren,  after 
the  solemn  words  used  on  the  reception  of 
such  a guest,  he  said  aloud,  “ Sicut  audivi- 
mus  ita  et  vidimus  in  civitate  Domini  virtu- 
tum,  in  civitate  Dei  nostri,  et  in  Monte 
Sancto  ejus.”J 

Hither  came  very  devoutly  Hugo,  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Cluny,  a man  of.  cele- 
brated life,  desiring  to  be  received  with  his 
congregation  into  community  of  prayers  in 
life  and  death  with  the  brethren.}  Hither 
came  St.  Villibald  from  England,  which  he 
had  left  ten  years  before,  on  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  joy  with  which  the  monks  must  have 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  such  men  could  only  I 
have  been  equalled  by  that  of  the  guests 
themselves  on  entering  their  gates.  When 
we  find  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  seized  with 
sickness,  which  appears  to  be  mortal,  at  the 
castle  of  Magenza,  the  seat  of  the  Count  ] 
Annibal  of  Cecan, — at  which  he  had  stopped 
on  his  way  from  Naples  to  the  council  of 
Lyons,  in  order  to  bid  adieu  to  his  niece 
Frances  of  Aquin, — and  afterwards  proceed- 
ing on  his  journey,  though  inwardly  per- 
suaded that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand,  how 
consoled  are  we  to  hear  of  his  arriving  at 
Fossa  Nuovo,  that  famous  abbey  of  the 
Cistercians,  in  a desert  in  the  diocese  of 
Terracina  ! In  fact,  he  had  hastened  his 
departure  from  the  castle,  saying,  “If  the 
Lord  please th  to  give  me  a little  strength,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  order  that  I may  be  found 
in  some  monastery,  rather  than  in  a secular 
house.”  On  entering  the  abbey,  after  first 
praying  before  the  blessed  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  he  passed  into  the  cloister, 
which  he  never  lived  to  go  out  of,  repeating 

♦ Cap.  xvii.  Lib.  ii. 

t Id.  cap.  xix.  Lib.  iii  J Cap.  liii.  Lib.  iL 
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these  words,  “ Hsec  requies  mea  in  ssecu- 
lam  sseculi.**  The  monks  were  not  insen- 
sible to  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by 
the  arrival  of  such  a guest.  He  was  lodged 
in  the  abbot’s  apartment ; and  the  monks 
would  cut  down  and  carry  with  their  own 
bauds  the  wood  that  was  to  burn  in  his 
room,  thinking  themselves  happy  if  they 
could  render  any  service  to  the  holy  doctor, 
who,  as  yet  living,  was  hastening  to  a king- 
dom. They  entreated  him  to  dictate  dis- 
courses on  the  Cantica  Canticorum  ; but  he 
replied,  “ Give  me  the  spirit  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  I will  comply  with  your  reqnest.” 
There  he  died  on  the  seventh  of  March, 
1274,  some  hours  after  midnight,  just  at 
the  dawn  of  day. 

A scene  of  the  same  kind  was  witnessed 
in  the  monastery  of  Faventia,  at  Ravenna, 
in  the  year  1072,  at  midnight,  on  the  octave 
of  8t  Peter’s  chair,  when  St.  Peter  Damian, 
that  great  star  of  sanctity  and  learning,  set 
upon  the  world,  closing  in  that  house  his 
legation  with  his  life.*  Trithemius  relates 
another  deeply  interesting  visit  made  to  a 
religious  house.  St.  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  hearing  of  the  blessed  Abbot 
William  and  the  sanctity  of  the  monks  at 
Hirschau,  turned  out  of  his  way  when  on 
his  return  from  Rome  and  visited  them, 
remaining  with  them  fourteen  days, — a man 
holy  with  the  holy,  a monk  with  monks,  and 
an  humble  archbishop  with  the  humble.  St. 
William  rejoiced  to  see  the  primate  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  had  so  often  heard  spoken  of  as 
a man  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  brethren 
the  holy  archbishop  remained  like  one  of 
their  number,  speaking  many  things  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  observance  of  the 
monastic  conversation,  on  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  on  the  love  of  God.  Often  he 
lamented  aloud  his  own  cares,  that  he  was 
drawn  from  a cloister  to  an  episcopal  chair ; 
he  was  compelled,  he  said,  to  converse  with 
the  world.  “O  happy,  and  thrice  happy, 
those,”  he  cried,  “who  could  serve  God  in 
monastic  peace  and  solitude  !"  Then  com- 
mending himself  to  the  prayers  of  all,  and 
giving  them  his  benediction,  he  departed  on 
his  return  to  England,  whence  he  came, 
hut  he  never  lost  the  memory  of  this  visit,  f 
Bishops,  indeed,  were  generally  glad  to  pay 
such  visits,  which  conferred  pleasure  on  the 
monks.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
8uony,  we  read,  “This  year,  875,  Luithe- 
htrt,  the  bishop,  on  his  journey,  passed  a 
night  in  our  monastery,  and  was  benignly 

9 Amul.  Gamald.  LjLb.  xix. 

t Chrome.  Hintu. 


received  by  Adelgarius  and  the  whole  con- 
vent.” And  in  the  records  of  Einsiedelin, 
the  arrival  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in 
1576,  is  noted  down. 

Great  men  in  exile,  and  mere  secular 
wanderers  too,  arrived  often  at  the  monas- 
teries, and  received  hospitality  during  a 
certain  space  of  time.  In  1380,  Peter  II., 
abbot  of  Einsiedelin,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Winceslas  a confirmation  of  the 
privilege  which  conferred  on  his  abbey  “ the 
right  to  receive  banished  persons.”  In  all 
ages,  the  Benedictines  desired  this  “droit 
d'accueillir  les  bannis,”  to  which  they  owed 
many  illustrious  visitors.  The  well-known 
compassion  of  all  the  religious  orders  drew 
many  strangers  to  their  houses : for  those 
who  could  sympathise  so  deeply  with  woes 
they  only  read  about,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  impassioned  exclamations  of  the  poor 
Friar  Martinus,  on  hearing  of  the  sufferings 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  would  not  be  frigid  com- 
forters in  presence  of  the  unhappy.  The 
abbey  of  Blandinberg,  near  Ghent,  acquired 
fresh  celebrity  from  having  received,  in  his 
banishment,  St  Dunstan, archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. In  the  abbey  of  Clairmarais,  St 
Thomas,  of  the  same  see,  found  an  asylum ; 
and,  when  lodged  again  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Benin  at  St  Omer,  he  remembered  with 
pleasure  that  the  same  house  had  received 
the  learned  Alcuin,  the  great  Kings  Alfred 
and  Canute,  and  that  resplendent  light  of 
England — St.  Dunstan.  St  Thomas,  on 
his  way  thither,  having  reposed  for  a night 
in  Lille,  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  still 
bears  this  inscription:  “Sancto  Thomas 
Canturbiensi  hujus  asdis  quondam  hospiti 
sit  laus,  honor,  et  gloria and  the  water  of 
its  well  is  asked  for  by  the  peasants,  with 
faith  in  Him  whose  manyr  drank  it  The 
abbey  of  Pontigny,  that  second  daughter  of 
Citeaux,  served  as  an  asylum  to  three  holy 
archbishops  of  Canterbury;  St  Thomas, 
Stephen  Langton,  and  St  Edmund.  Many 
were  the  victims  of  oppression  who  found 
refuge  iu  this  house,  and  hence  we  find 
there  this  inscription : — 

“ Eat  Pontiniacus  pons  exulis,  hortus,  asylum; 

His  gr&ditur,  spatiatur  in  hoc,  requiescit  in 
illo.”* 

Another  class  of  pacific  visitors  whose 
presence  was  bailed  with  an  immense  and 
holy  joy  was  that  of  men  intellectually  great; 
whose  genius,  that  cast  glory  on  their  age, 
was  not  without  enthusiastic  admirers  under 
the  monastic  cowL  Never  did  such  high 

tized  by  CjOOQIC 
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intelligences  give  each  other  rendezvous  in 
the  palace  of  princes,  as  used  to  meet  here. 
For  whom  now  sounds  the  porter’s  bell  ? — 
there  are  quick  steps  in  the  cloister ; the 
abbot  smiles,  to  indicate  the  joy  that  will 
accompany  the  coming  guest. — It  is  Michael 
Angelo  who  arrives ! — it  is  Dante ! or  a 
prince  philosopher  perhaps,  a Picus  of 
Mirandula ; or  the  Songster  of  Jerusalem, 
the  sweetest  of  the  poets, — Tasso  ! When 
the  ponderous  gates  of  the  abbey  flew  open 
to  receive  such  men,  there  were  that  day 
many  glad  hearts  within  it,  though  plaudits 
were  not  heard  to  wound  its  sanctity. 
Where  did  Dante  find  that  friendly  soli- 
tude which  invited  him,  as  he  says,  to 
visit  ancient  books  ?*  Where  did  the 
great  Buonarotti  hold  that  silent  and  medi- 
tative intercourse  with  eternal  truth  ? It 
was  in  some  monastery  among  woods  and 
mountains,  to  which  they  used  to  repair 
from  time  to  time,  seeking  renovation  of 
their  spirits  and  peace.  Learned  renowned 
monks  of  distant  abbeys  were  also  welcome 
visitors  to  religious  houses.  Thus,  in  the 
records  of  Einsiedelin,  the  arrival  of  Dom 
Mabillon,  in  1688,  is  noted  down  ; as  also 
that  of  Dom  Calmet,  in  1748. 

No  one  being  rejected,  even  the  mere 
secular  wanderers,  like  those  of  latter 
times,  came  to  abbeys,  and  were  received 
into  them  as  guests.  The  Songster  of 
Newstead  himself,  when  at  Athens,  in  the 
city  of  Minerva,  in  presence  of  the  Par- 
thenon, chose  for  his  lodging  the  convent 
of  Capuchins.f  Count  Elzear  de  Sabran 
— whose  name  alone  brings  one  back  to 
the  ages  of  faith  and  heroic  virtue — has 
left,  in  the  tablets  of  Vallombrosa  and 
Camaldoli,  a memorial  of  the  peace  that  he 
derived  from  inhaling  the  sanctity  of  those 
cloisters ; and  certainly,  most  strangely  per- 
verted must  be  the  mind  which  does  not 
regard  the  memory  of  a visit  to  the  monas- 
teries of  Switzerland  and  Italy  as  one  of 
its  most  delightful  recollections.  What, 
in  fact,  is  more  calculated  to  make  a deep 
and  lasting  impression  than  the  solemn 
music  of  the  monks,  chanting  by  night  in 
the  church  of  Vallombrosa?  What  more 
exhilarating  than  that  new  life  one  seems 
to  breathe  in  those  delicious  scenes  sancti- 
fied by  religion,  when,  after  escaping  in 
the  summer  months  from  Florence  to  the 
mountains,  one  treads  those  swelling  lawns 
when  yet  the  tender  dew  strives  with  the 
sun,  or  takes  shelter  at  noon  within  the 

• De  Vulgari  Eloquentia. 
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dark  primeval  forests  that  screen  that 
abbey  ? Who  can  forget  the  tolling  of  the 
matin  bell  at  Camaldoli,  so  awful  amidst 
the  solitude  of  those  Appennines ! or  the 
salutation,  each  day  before  the  dawn  had 
chased  the  hour  of  prime,  by  the  monk 
entering  in  his  long  white  habit,  carrying 
his  lamp,  and  saying  with  a smile,  “Deo 
grad  as !”  Ah!  one  cannot  wonder  that 
poets  of  old  chose  to  accept  the  hospitalities 
of  religious  men,  rather  than  to  court  the 
invitations  of  the  great.  In  Dryburg 
abbey  resided  often  the  moral  Gower,  and 
the  philosophic  Strode.  In  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  on  that  hill  where  Cato 
had  his  farm,  and  where  highest  God  in 
tender  mercy  now  shows  miracles,  Vida 
wrote  his  Christiad.  In  the  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, one  league  from  Milan,  Petrarch, 
who  had  a country  villa  near  it,  spent  his 
happiest  hours.  “In  that  cloister,”  he 
says,  “ I enjoy  at  all  hours  of  the  day  the 
pure  and  delightful  pleasures  of  religion  ; 
the  gates  are  always  open  to  me ; but  I 
am  resolved  not  to  lodge  there,  lest  I should 
give  trouble  to  others  in  seeking  my  own 
pleasure.  In  this  happy  retreat  I draw 
consolation  from  my  pious  monks.  Their 
conversation  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  in- 
nocent and  holy;  their  repasts  are  not 
inviting,  but  in  their  company  there  is 
perfect  freedom ; while  their  prayers  will 
be  my  great  comfort,  both  in  life  and  at 
my  death.” 

Finally,  for  it  would  be  endless  to  pro- 
ceed with  instances,  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Onufrio  Tasso  came,  in  his  last  hours, 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  never  to  leave  it 
more.  Seized  with  mortal  sickness,  at  the 
moment  when  the  triumph  of  the  laurel- 
crown  was  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
him,  he  caused  himself  to  be  removed  to 
this  monastery,  where  all  his  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  God.  On  the  arrival  of  Car- 
dinal Cinthio  with  the  pope’s  benediction, 
he  exclaimed,  “This  is  the  crown  with 
which  I hope  to  be  crowned,  not  as  a 
poet  in  the  Capitol,  but  as  a child  of  the 
Church  in  heaven.” 

So  here,  in  conclusion,  we  discern  that 
not  in  vain  were  made  these  visits  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  middle  ages,  where  men 
found  that  for  which  their  hearts  perhaps 
so  long  had  yearned*— edification  and  peace. 
“ Alas!  but  you  astonish  me,”  exclaims  the 
youth  who  receives  a stranger  coming  as  a 
suppliant  to  the  temple  in  the  ancient 
tragedy,  “that  your  eyes  should  overflow 
with  tears,  thus  moistening  your  gentle 
cheeks  on  beholding  the  chaste  oracle  of 
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Apollo ; all  others,  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
vaults  of  the  god,  are  filled  with  joy, — and 
jou  must  weep!”  “ It  is  not  strange  that 
I should  weep,”  was  the  reply,  “for  I 
applied  my  thoughts  to  an  ancient  remem- 
brance: my  mind  was  at  my  home,  and 
not  here.”  The  suppliant,  who  came  de- 
voutly to  the  sanctuaries  of  Christian  peace, 
could  not  so  easily  stand  aloof  to  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  even  the  dearest  things 
domestic : his  tears  were  only  of  repentance 
or  of  ecstasy. 

“‘How  ranch,'  Bay’d  he,  'more  happie  is  the  state 
Id  which  ye,  father,  here  doe  dwell  at  ease. 
Leading  a life  so  free  and  fortunate, 

From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas, 
Which  tosse  the  rest  in  daungerous  disease ; 
Where  warree,  and  wreckes,  and  wicked  enmi- 
tie, 

I Doe  them  afflict, — which  no  man  can  ap- 
pease.’ *• 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  Petrarch 
when  he  visited  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Montrieux,  and  found  there  his  brother 
Gerard  become  a perfect  anchorite,  dis- 
engaged from  every  thing  upon  earth,  con- 
summate in  piety,  and  longing  for  the 
joys  of  heaven.  “ I blushed,”  he  says,  “ to 
behold  a younger  brother,  and  my  inferior, 
now  risen  so  far  above  me.  At  the  same 
time,  what  a subject  of  joy  and  glory  to 
have  now  such  a brother !” 

Geoige  Vasari,  in  a letter  to  Giovanni 
Pollastro,  describes  his  own  affliction, 
amounting  almost  to  madness,  on  the  death 
of  Duke  Alexander,  and  the  consolation 
be  derived  from  a visit  to  Camaldoli.  “ I 
verily  believe  that  had  I persevered  long  in 
tbe  same  course,  it  would  have  brought 
oae  to  an  untimely  end.  But  it  was  by 
you,  my  dear  Master  Giovanni, — blessed 
be  God  for  it  a thousand  times  ! — it  was 
by  your  means  that  I was  conducted  to  the 
hermits  of  Camaldoli ; and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  been  conducted  to  a 
fitter  place  to  bring  me  to  my  proper  senses, 
because  I passed  my  time  in  a way  that 
did  me  infinite  service : for,  by  communing 
*ith  these  holy  hermits,  they,  in  the  space 
of  two  days,  worked  such  an  alteration  in 
®y  mind  for  my  good  and  my  health,  that 
I began  to  be  sensible  of  my  former  folly, 
and  the  madness  with  which  I had  been 
blinded.  But  now,  it  is  in  this  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Appennines,  beauti- 
fied by  the  straight  fir-trees,  that  I am 
Daade  to  feel  the  high  value  of  a life  of 
P&ce.  Here  these  holy  hermits  have  their 
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abode  together,  leaving  the  vain  world  be- 
low them,  with  a fervent  spirit  elevated  to 
God.  I have  seen  and  conversed  for  an 
hour  with  five  old  hermits,  neither  of  them 
under  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  are 
strengthened  to  perfection  by  the  Lord ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I had  heard 
the  discourse  of  five  angels  of  Paradise.” 
Then,  after  a pause,  returning  to  his  pagan 
images,  he  says,  “If  there  had  been  a 
Camaldoli,  Lysander  would  have  been  en- 
abled to  get  rid  of  that  deep  melancholy 
which  preyed  upon  his  strong  mind  during 
his  latter  years.” 

And  now,  having  observed  the  guests  in 
all  their  variety  of  character,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  these  monastic  receptions? 
As  a French  historian  takes  occasion  to  de- 
mand, in  alluding  to  that  papal  court  which 
derived  its  brightest  luminaries  from  the 
cloister.  Where  will  you  find  a house  in 
modern  times  where  the  Church,  the  Chris- 
tian monarchy,  Theology,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,  send 
thus,  day  after  day,  their  representatives  ? 
Where  even  the  human  soul,  as  if  already 
passionless  and  escaped  from  all  its  fleshly 
bonds,  comes  to  substitute  the  substance 
for  the  hope ; and  to  enjoy,  in  present 
reality,  what  is  of  faith, — the  communion 
of  saints  ? 

But  we  must  leave  it  to  the  chronicles 
of  the  middle  age  to  describe  the  guests  of 
this  last  and  highest  order,  who  came  to 
monasteries  to  salute  the  sons  of  peace 
within  them,  and  receive  from  that  sweet 
interchange  of  holy  looks,  a profound  and 
mystic  consolation.  “When  the  king  St. 
Louis,”  says  one  of  these,  “was  at  Rome 
on  his  pilgrimage,  having  heard  the  renown 
of  brother  Giles,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Perugia,  he  took  the  road  to  that  city  in 
order  to  see  him.  Being  arrived  at  the 
convent  of  the  Friar  Minors,  without  being 
recognised,  travelling  as  a pilgrim,  he 
begged  the  porter  to  permit  him  to  speak 
to  brother  Giles.  The  brother  who  had 
charge  of  the  gate  invited  him  to  wait, 
and  proceeded  to  look  for  Giles,  who  had 
a sudden  revelation  that  it  was  the  king 
of  France,  and  under  this  impression  he 
descended,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
at  the  feet  of  the  holy  king,  while  the 
king,  in  like  manner,  knelt  before  Giles, 
and  having  kissed  and  embraced  each  other 
with  many  signs  of  mutual  charity,  they 
separated  in  silence,  without  either  of  them 
uttering  a word.  While  these  two  devout 
souls  were  thus  united  in  spiritual  content, 
the  porter  asked  one  of  the  strangers  who 
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was  that  pilgrim  that  had  embraced  brother 
Giles  with  so  much-  familiarity,  and  he 
answered,  that  it  was  Louis,  king  of  France, 
who  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  good  father,  being  on  a visit  to  the 
holy  places  of  Rome.  The  friars,  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  were  displeased  at  the 
little  ceremony  with  which  brother  Giles 
had  received  this  great  king,  and  expressed 
their  surprise  that  he  should  have  com- 
mitted such  a fault.  ‘My  brethren,’  re- 
plied Giles,  ‘be  not  troubled  at  what 
has  happened.  The  king  is  content  with 
me,  as  I am  with  him ; and  be  not  as- 
tonished that  we  have  not  exchanged  a 
word  with  each  other,  for  our  discourse  was 
mute  ; and  know  that  while  we  embraced, 
the  divine  light  revealed  to  each  of  us  the 
interior  of  the  other’s  heart:  and  having 
fixed  the  eyes  of  our  souls  upon  that  eternal 
brightness  in  which  all  things  are  beheld 
clearer  than  in  themselves,  we  have  spoken 
to  one  another,  although  we  used  no  words.’ 
The  friars  remained  astonished  and  con- 
fused at  this  reply,  beating  their  breasts 
for  having  so  rashly  judged  an  action  so 
holy.” 

To  enjoy  this  mute  discourse,  this  in- 
effable communion  of  inspired  hearts,  this 
participation  of  eternal  brightness,  this 
supernatural,  divine  contentment,  the  visi- 
tors to  monasteries  often  avowedly  came. 
For  hear  a memorable  example.  One  day 


a pilgrim  entered  the  abbey  of  Corvo,  and 
stood  in  silence  before  the  monks.  After 
some  time,  one  of  them  demanded  what 
he  wished  and  what  he  sought  there? 
The  stranger,  without  answering,  contem- 
plated the  arcades  and  the  columns  of  the 
cloister.  The  monk  asked  him  again  what 
he  desired,  and  what  he  was  seeking? 
Then  he  slowly  turned  his  head,  and  looking 
upon  the  monk  and  his  brethren,  replied, 
“Peace.”  Struck  with  the  word,  his  tone, 
and  manner,  the  monk  took  him  aside,  and 
after  a few  words,  understood  that  it  was 
Dante  who  stood  before  him.  Then  he, 
drawing  a book  from  his  breast,  gave  it  to 
him  graciously,  and  said,  “ Brother,  here 
is  a part  of  my  work,  with  which  perhaps 
you  are  not  acquainted.  I leave  you  this 
remembrance.”  “ I took  the  book,”  adds 
the  monk,  “and  after  pressing  it  to  my 
heart,  opened  it  in  his  presence  with  great 
love,  expressing,  however,  my  surprise  that 
he  should  have  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
In  reply,  he  adduced  many  things,  full  of 
a sublime  passion,  in  praise  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  disparagement  of  the  nobles  of 
our  time.”  What  seekest  thou,  stranger  ? 
Peace. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  how 
many  others  came  with  the  same  object, 
and  how  divinely  their  best  wishes  were 
fulfilled. 
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HENCE  come  ye, 
friends  ?”  The  poet 
fancies  what  the  monk 
beheld.  Alas!  “I cannot 
name  all  that  I read  of 
sorrow,  toil,  and  shame 
on  your  worn  faces ; as 
a legends  old,  which  make  immortal  the 
lisastrous  fame  of  conquerors  and  im- 
wsters,  the  discord  of  your  hearts  I in  your 
ooks behold.  Whence  come  ye?  From 
waring  human  blood  forth  on  the  earth  ? 
Speak!  Are  your  bands  in  slaughter’s 
anguine  hue  stained  freshly?  Speak  then ! 
Whence  come  ye  T*  A youth  made  reply, 

‘Wearily,  wearily,  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
We  sad.  Thou  readest  well  the  misery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes ; but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep, 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonoured  brow. 

Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  learned  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe, 

And  never  dreamed  of  hope  or  refuge  until 


Such  words  spake  the  convertites  when 
im  they  reached  the  portals  which  re- 
tired them  to  religious  peace.  Such  were 
heir  recollections  of  the  world  they  were 
earing,  and  such  their  experience  on  catch- 
ng  the  first  glimpses  of  a better.  The 
hinge,  though  so  complete,  was  often  al- 
eady  consummated  when  they  first  came, 
or  it  was  the  previous  conversion  of  their 
te&rts  to  God  which  had  made  them  re- 
vive to  assume  the  cowl  of  Benedict,  or  to 
(ird  themselves  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis, 
rheir  voices,  therefore,  as  we  are  led  to- 
nrds  them,  may  be  the  echo  of  that 
horus  of  spirits  of  which  the  same  poet 
» beautifully  sings, 

“Changed  is  our  mind 

Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obscure,  and  blind: 
Now  ’tis  an  ocean 
Of  clear  emotion, 

i heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

“Years  after  years. 

Through  blood  and  tears, 
had  a thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 

Die 
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We  waded  and  flew, 

And  the  islets  were  few 

Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happinen  grew. 

44  Our  feet  now,  every  palm, 

Are  sandall’d  with  calm, 

And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a rain  of  balm ; 

And,  beyond  our  eyes. 

The  human  love  lies 
Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  book  we  ob- 
served that  there  were  men  among  the  lost 
and  found  again  for  whom  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  places,  as  St.  Bernard 
says,  fit  and  delectable,  not  for  rejoicing, 
as  in  the  world,  but  for  mourning  the 
things  committed  in  the  world,  where  by 
much  subtle  and  useful  preaching  of  the 
seniors,  and  by  much  more  subtle  and 
useful  examination  of  their  conversation 
men  might  be  instructed  to  all  good,*  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  persons  who 
must  cloister  them  in  some  religious  house, 
where  holy  lives  must  win  a new  world’s 
crown,  which  their  profane  houre  here  have 
stricken  down.  The  change  of  mind  im- 
plied in  this  necessity,  constituting  the 
conversions  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider,  though  deemed  unintelligible  by 
the  blind  world,  remains  a psychological 
fact,  the  existence  of  which,  history  places 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question.  Could  one 
read  the  hearts,  known  only  to  God,  of 
men  during  the  last  moments  that  precede 
their  death,  during  that  twilight  of  life  when 
nature  makes  a pause,  and  they  lie  passive 
and  voiceless,  with  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  their  souls,  one  would  find  that 
sooner  or  later  the  need  of  such  mighty  re- 
novations became  known  to  most  of  Adam’s 
sinful  children.  But  long  before  that  hour, 
it  has  been  disclosed  to  thousands,  to  men 
who,  as  the  poet  says,  in  all  their  eiyoyment 

44  Have  this  trick  of  melancholy,*' 

and  who  say  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
44  in  omnibus  requiem  quaesivi,  et  in  om- 
nibus dolorem  et  laborem  inveni.  Non  est 
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requies  nisi  in  hereditate  sanctorum.” 

0 melancholy ! who  ever  yet  could  sound 
thy  bottom ! Oh  God ! Oh  God ! how  bitter 
is  the  state  of  man  unreconciled,  unsanc- 
tified ! Hearken  to  his  cries,  “woe  is  me 
— whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ? of  what 
scene  the  actors  or  spectators? — evening 
must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
— month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year 
wake  year  to  sorrow.”  St.  Bernard  heard* 
cries  like  these.  “I  have  known  men,” 
he  says,  “satiated  with  this  world,  and  to 
such  a degree  as  to  nauseate  its  memory. 

1 have  known  them  satiated  with  money, 

satiated  with  honours,  satiated  with  plea- 
sures, satiated  with  curiosities,  and  not 
moderately,  but  even  to  the  utmost  stretch 
of  loathing  satiated.”*  Nevertheless,  the 
difficulty  opposed  to  conversion  might 
remain  the  same  as  before,  for  adversity 
and  prosperity  seem  to  present  an  equal 
obstacle  to  it.  Therefore  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ for  me,  when  I reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  the  lovers  of  the  world,  I know  not  at 
what  time  preaching  can  be  employed  most 
seasonably  to  heal  their  mind : for  when 
events  are  favourable  to  them,  one  sees 
them  drunken  with  fortune ; and  the  in- 
solence of  their  pride  makes  them  reject 
as  fables,  the  remonstrances  and  sayings 
of  holy  men.  If  adversity  press  them, 
wholly  occupied  with  what  afflicts  them, 
they  think  more  of  delivering  themselves 
from  the  evil  which  they  feel,  than  of 
taking  measures  against  that  which  me- 
naces them.  The  Israelites,  oppressed  by 
Pharaoh  s officers,  refused  to  pay  attention 
to  what  Moses  had  to  say  to  them  from 
God.  “ They  would  not  hear  him,”  say 
the  Scriptures,  “ on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme affliction,  and  the  excess  of  the 
labour  with  which  they  were  loaded.”  “Non 
acquieverunt  ei,  propter  angustiam  spiritus, 
et  opus  durissimum.”  A holy  pope  there- 
fore said  : “ that  it  was  a greater  miracle 
to  convert  a signer,  than  to  restore  a dead 
man  to  life.”  “He  who  hath  not  expe- 
rienced the  enmity  of  the  furies,”  says  the 
Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  “knows  not 
whence  are  the  wounds  of  life.”  The  an- 
cients thought  that  all  unhappy  men  had 
their  attending  fury.  The  true  wisdom, 
navcucfjs  irdprav  (pappaxov  f)  aotfita,  as  it  was 
styled  by  one,  who,  alas ! knew  it  not,  with 
the  substitution  of  a word,  accepts  the  same 
idea,  suggests  the  need  of  discovering  some 
8pot  like  that  promised  by  Minerva,  ndatfs 
dnypov  the  need  of  taking  some 
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courageous  irrevocable  step,  which  may 
secure  for  ever  the  soul  from  such  demoniac 
persecution,  and  concludes  her  address  to 
him,  who  feels  the  power  of  calamity  in 
words  like  those  which  Dante  heard,  when 
admitted  to  behold  the  suffering  spirits. 
“ Oh ! this  is  so  strange  a thing,  it  is  a great 
sign  that  God  doth  love  thee.”  There  are 
men  who  correspond  to  these  first  sounds 
of  her  voice,  and  say 

“ Some  great  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done : 

When  I know  what,  1 shall  be  still  and  calm. 

And  never  anything  will  move  me  more.** 

Then  begin  those  terrible  struggles  be- 
tween the  demon  and  divine  grace  in 
human  breasts,  which  the  chronicles  of  the 
ages  of  faith  so  awfully  describe.  Then 
there  is  a counter  voice,  which  says, 

“ Thine  own  soul  is  changed  to  a foul  fiend 

Through  misery 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 
Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs. 

Dream  not  to  chase ; — the  mad  endeavour 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 

Be  as  thou  art.  Thy  settled  fate 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate.** 

Thus  is  he  for  a while  turned  back  to 
thoughts  which  can  delight  no  more,  to 
books  whose  power  is  dead.  Vainly  would 
his  winter  borrow  sunny  leaves  from  any 
bough.  He  is  discouraged  at  the  immen- 
sity of  the  change  required.  “ Sunt  enim 
omnia  ista  ex  errorum  orta  radicibus,” 
as  the  philosopher  says,  “ qu©  evellenda 
et  extrahenda  penitus,  non  circumcidenda 
nec  amputanda  sunt,”*  and  “ truly  it  is  a 
great  labour,”  as  Richard  of  St  Victor 
observes,  “ to  desert  accustomed  things,  to 
leave  below  long  familiarized  thoughts,  and 
to  ascend  to  things  celestial.”!  One  might 
describe  what  the  converts  suffered,  in  the 
very  language  of  Plato,  where  he  says,  that 
“ the  soul  when  its  wings  begin  to  grow,  suf- 
fers in  the  same  manner  as  the  gums  are 
affected  with  pain  when  the  teeth  first  pro- 
ject,”! an4  illustrate  it  from  that  curious 
passage  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  and  disgust  which  is  experienced 
at  the  commencement,  by  men  who  engage 
in  philosophy  before  they  have  experience  of 
its  joys.  During  this  middle  interval,  he 
says  that  they  suffer  much,  and  that  many 
fall  back  in  consequence.  Thus  Sextius, 
a Roman,  having  abandoned  the  honours 
and  offices  of  Rome  for  the  love  of  philo- 
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sophy,  and  soon  after  finding  difficulties 
and  torments  in  his  studies,  was  going  to 
throw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea:  he 
relates  a similar  thing  of  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopien,  when  he  began  to  give  himself 
to  philosophy.  It  was  on  a day  of  festive 
rejoicing  with  the  Athenians  ; the  theatres 
were  opened,  assemblies  were  held,  dances 
and  masquerades  occupied  the  whole  night, 
while  he  in  a comer  of  the  place,  shut 
up  as  if  to  sleep,  began  to  give  way  to 
a thousand  imaginations,  which  greatly 
weakened  his  heart,  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  was  going  to  throw  himself  volun- 
tarily into  a laborious,  strange,  and  savage 
mode  of  life,  being  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  deprived  of  all  good. 
With  these  thoughts  present  to  him,  he 
espied  a little  mouse  that  came  to  gnaw 
the  crumbs  that  had  fallen  from  his  great 
loaf,  and  this  gave  him  fresh  courage, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  “ What  sayest 
thou  ? Diogenes,  behold  a creature  that 
still  lives,  and  makes  a feast  upon  thy 
leavings,  whilst  thou,  coward  as  thou  art, 
iamentest  that  thou  art  not  drunken  and 
surfeited  like  these  men,  satiated  with 
luxury  and  delicacies.”*  Thus  St.  Ephrem 
represents  the  demon  entering  into  con- 
versation with  the  Christian  soul,  and 
saying,  “What!  always  refuse  yourself 
such  and  such  enjoyment ! How  long  will 
jou  torment  yourself  with  these  desires ! 
and  the  Christian  resisting  his  suggestions 
by  considerations  drawn  from  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
the  importance  of  eternal  salvation.f  Diffi- 
culty is  still  in  the  way,  and  of  greater 
magnitude,  so  that  in  a spiritual  sense 
was  verified  the  remark  of  a modem  philo- 
sopher, “ we  have  tears  in  this  world  before 
we  have  smiles,  Francesco!  We  have 
struggles  before  we  have  composure;  we 
have  strife  and  complaints  before  we  have 
submission  and  gratitude.”  For  as  Hugo 
of  St  Victor  says,  “there  is  this  difference 
between  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  love 
of  God,  that  the  former  seems  sweet  in 
the  beginning,  but  proves  bitter  in  the 
end,  while  the  latter  begins  from  bitter- 
ness, but  has  sweetness  for  its  end.”J  Dis- 
couragement, therefore,  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  new  life  ensues.  The  combat  seems 
to  slacken,  but  it  is  only  because  every 
power  that  fashions  and  upholds,  works 
silently.  Consideration,  like  an  angel 
comes,  and  as  the  poet  says, 

• “ How  to  perceive  one’s  Prog.”  f Orat  1. 
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“ Whips  out  the  offending  Adfcm.” 

Then  his  resolutions  become  fixed  to  feed 
his  eyes  no  more  on  vanity. 

“ O let  me  not,”  quoth  he,  "then  tume  ag&ine 
Backe  to  the  world,  whose  joyes  so  fruitlesse  are, 
But  let  me  here  for  aie  in  peace  remaine.” 

In  fine,  his  wish  becomes  that  which  is 
so  beautifully  expressed  by  Shirley, 

" There  is  a sun  ten  times  more  glorious 
Than  that  which  rises  in  the  east,  attracts  me 
To  feed  upon  his  sweet  beams,  and  become 
A bird  of  Paradise,  a religious  man, 

To  rise  from  earth,  and  no  more  to  tom  back 
But  for  a burial.** 

Some  may  be  offended  on  hearing  of 
his  choice,  but  all  his  true  friends  answer, 

i 

“ O let  him  pass ! he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.” 

It  would  be  difficult  in  this  frigid  atmos- 
phere which  now  encompasses  us,  to  con- 
ceive the  meek  and  holy  joy  which  the 
recital  of  such  conversions  excited  in  ages 
of  faith  : “ Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,”  exclaims 
St.  Anselm,  when  he  hears  that  his  ancient 
friend  Rodulf  has  become  a monk,  “ glory 
be  to  God  in  the  highest,  who  gives  a good 
will  to  men  on  earth,  ‘qui  in  terra  dat 
hominibus  bonam  voluntatem;’  whose  right 
hand  hath  changed  according  to  my  desire, 
the  will  of  my  beloved  friend  from  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  which  profits  no  one, 
but  injures  all  who  love  it,  to  truth  which 
never  injures  any  one,  but  which  profits 
all  who  seek  it.”* 

Of  the  successive  scenes  of  this  great 
drama  within  human  breasts,  it  is  not  for 
my  pen  to  trace  even  a faint  outline.  What 
was  the  discourse  which  worked  such 
miracles,  can  be  learnt  best  perhaps  here- 
after, when  we  come  to  converse  with  the 
monks.  Expressly  suited  sometimes  to 
the  professed  enemies  of  peace,  their  words 
resembled  those  of  Spenser. 

" Henceforth  the  suitt  of  earthly  conquest  shonne 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field : 
For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but 
sorrow  yield.”t 

Their  exhortations,  however,  to  embrace 
a monastic  life,  are  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  great  truths,  the  appreciation  of  which 
moves  men  to  a sense  of  religion  in  general, 
as  when  with  St  Jerome  they  say,  “if  you 
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had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  beauty  of 
Absalom,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the 
wealth  of  Crcesus,  the  power  of  Augustus, 
what  would  it  all  avail  you,  when  your 
flesh  would  be  consigned  to  worms,  and 
your  soul  to  demons  ?”  As  when  they  tell 
men  to  address  themselves  in  the  words  of 
Peter  de  Roya,  who  says,  “0  Peter,  the 
things  in  which  you  delight  are  of  the 
world.  There  will  be  a time  when  they 
will  not  be,  but  you  will  be.”*  And  as 
when  they  entreat  them  to  conclude  with 
St.  Augpstin,  “terrena  calcare,  ccelestia 
si  tire.”  Which  do  you  wish,  they  ask  with 
him  another  time,  to  love  temporal  things, 
and  to  pass  with  them,  or  to  love  Christ, 
and  with  him  to  live  for  ever?  But  can 
I not  love  him  in  the  world?  some  will 
say,  to  whom  the  monk  replies  as  the 
spirit  did  to  Dante,  heaving  forth  a deep 
and  audible  sigh,  “ brother  the  world  is 
blind,  and  thou  in  truth  com’st  from  it.”f 
“ It  is  true,”  as  Bichard  of  St.  Victor  says, 
“that  in  the  sterile  and  arid  desert  of  the 
world,  the  devout  soul,  while  it  labours  for 
true  joy,  can  fructify  this  barren  soil,  and 
bring  forth  even  there  something  that  will 
remain. ”J  But  esteem  not  yourself  to  be 
of  such  perfection  that  you  can  associate 
with  those  who  keep  in  the  broad,  while 
you  walk  in  the  narrow  way.” 

Then  turning  to  depict  the  vanity  of  the 
former,  they  appeal  to  the  calamities  of 
life,  and  say  to  the  sufferer,  “thou  most 
beauteous  inn,  why  should  hard-favour ’d 
grief  be  lodged  in  thee?  Et  nunc  quid  tibi 
vis  in  via  ^Egypti,  ut  bibas  aquam  turbi- 
dam?  et  quid  tibi  cum  via  Assyriorum,  ut 
bibas  aquam  fluminis?”  If  it  were  ever 
so  delightful,  as  St.  Bernard  says,  “the 
world  passes,  et  relinquere  magis  expedit 
quam  relinqui.”  Of  the  rapid  and  imper- 
ceptible flight  of  time,  even  poets  of  the 
world,  they  add,  remind  you,  when  like 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  the  Ennius  of  France, 
they  remark,  how,  in  a moment,  three 
times  are  already  past, 

“ Le  terns  que  s’en  va  nuit  et  jour 
Sans  repos  prendre  et  sans  sejour 

which  made  the  Gentile  say, 

ra  Brqpra  b'  ov  vw  rpurrov  rjyovfjuit  a/ufa* 
ovb'  fa  Tpcatts  €twoifU  row  <rc xfiovs  f$por£»v 
boKovvraf  cZwu,  *ai  fupifunjras  \6y aur, 
rovrovs  fuytcmjp  pwpuur  o<fr\urna»€iv.§ 

• S.  Bern.  Epist.^41.  t Purg.  xvi. 
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“The  world  is  called  a desert,”  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  “ either  because  it  is 
deserted  and  despised,  or  because  it  deserts 
and  fails  in  itself.  For  daily  with  time 
pass  the  joys  of  time,  and  as  many  joys  of 
days  as  days  pass  away  and  fail.  The 
world,  therefore,  is  always  losing  joy,  and 
consequently  the  soul  perfectly  despiseth 
such  fleeting  joy,  and  endeavours  to  ascend 
by  the  desert  to  true  and  eternal  joy.”*' 

They  conclude  with  moving  exhortations 
such  as  these  of  St.  Jerome,  “my  friend, 
what  is  it  that  still  retains  you  in  the 
world?  You,  whose  fine  soul  is  not  made 
for  the  world,  how  long  will  you  bury  your- 
self in  these  perishing  habitations  ? How 
long  will  you  remain  prisoner  in  these 
cities,  the  worthy  abodes  of  human  vanity  ? 
Trust  me,  come  and  join  your  friend." 
Come  after  me,  and  to  their  babblings 
leave  the  crowd.  “Ah,  be  persuaded  by 
me,”  says  Petrus  Cellensis,  t4  to  leave  the 
world  of  sorrow.  The  tumult  will  never 
cease  until  we  be  cast  upon  the  shore  like 
foam.  Let  thy  mercy,  O Lord,  be  upon 
us ! What  avails  the  ambition  of  honour, 
the  delight  of  the  flesh,  the  visitings  of 
friends  and  relations,  the  offerings  of  sub- 
jects ? Is  not  the  soul  chained  down  by 
these,  so  that  it  cannot  fly  away  and  find 
celestial  bliss  ? We  must  either  conquer 
these,  or  be  conquered  by  them.  O human 
heart,  why  do  you  fear  ? why  do  you  fly  ? 
There  is  nothing  hard  or  bitter  here,  but  a 
little  bark  and  surface.  The  substance  is 
sweetness  and  peace.  0 human  lieart, 
why  fear  to  be  called  back  ? Why  tremble 
to  be  repaired  ? You  are  willing  and  un- 
willing. O heart!  wanting  fervour,  why 
do  you  not  hasten  to  the  Lord  of  he  iris  ? 
Why  do  you  collect  all  things  but  youi  sel£4 
After  all,  however,  as  St.  Bernard  says, 
“the  conversion  of  souls  was  the  worl  not  i 
of  a human,  but  of  a divine  voice,  fc  r tho 
hearing  which  no  labour  was  neces  aiy  ; 
since  the  labour  wanting  was  rath  >r  to 
deafen  the  ears,  that  they  might  not  bean 
it**  I 

Goerres  has  devoted  one  portion  c ; his; 
great  work  to  a treatise  on  the  call  o;  men 
in  the  middle  ages  to  a monastic  1 fe,  of* 
which  we  shall  presently  relate  inst;  aces. 

I shall  take  care  not  to  involve  my*  if  in 
the  mysterious  depths  of  this  sutyc  t*  bjj 
inquiring  how  this  call  was  made  andj 
whether  the  result  was  spontaneous,  — thqj 
fruit  of  that  consideration  to  which  th  poet 

* In  Cantica  Cant  f Lib.  X Epjj  , IX 
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ascribes  the  expulsion  of  what  offends,  or, 
involuntary,  the  consequence  of  those  pecu- 
liar graces  which  St.  Augustin  says  God 
gives,  without  being  excited  by  any  previous 
disposition  on  our  part  In  either  case, 
that  Angel  whose  name  expresses  cure  of 
God,  and  he  who,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
is  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
which  is  to  kill  Anti-Christ,  contributed  to 
the  work,  assisted  doubtless  by  those  who 
dissipate  the  darkness  of  spirits,  who  have 
received  from  God  the  charge  of  guarding 
men,  who  have  joy  on  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  who  led  Lot  from  the  midst  of 
the  reprobate,  and  who  hereafter  will  make 
the  final  separation  between  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  The  visible  causes  which  led 
men  to  enter  monasteries  were  many  and 
various.  As  Caesar  of  Heisterbach  ob- 
serves, “Conversion  sometimes  precedes 
and  sometimes  follows  contrition.”*  “ For 
some,”  he  adds,  “are  led  from  the  first 
bj  the  sole  vocation  of  God,  of  whom 
Petrus  Sutorus,  the  Carthusian,  says — 

“Sunt  qui  blanditiis,  sunt  qui  terrore  vocantur : 
Et  t&men  hoe  omnes  spiritus  onus  agit. 

Bl&nditiis  Simon,  flammis  et  fulgore  Paul  us, 

Qui  fuit  ex  acri  fulmine  pulsus  equo.”t 

Whereas  many  who  end  well  begin 
through  an  unworthy  motive ; for  “ others,” 
says  Cffisarius,  “ enter  monasteries  by  the 
instinct  of  the  malignant  spirit,  as  those 
who  come  to  steal,  or  to  entice  away  some 
brother.  Some  are  moved  by  a certain 
levity  of  mind ; many  by  the  ministry  of 
others,  that  is,  by  the  word  of  exhortation, 
the  virtue  of  prayer,  and  the  force  of  ex- 
ample. Necessity  draws  innumerable  ; as 
for  instance,  sickness,  when  men  recover 
after  a vow;  poverty,  when  they  seek  a 
retreat ; captivity,  shame  at  others’  faults, 
danger,  fear,  the  prospect  of  doom  here- 
after, or  the  desire  of  the  celestial  country,” 
all  which  he  illustrates  by  examples.  J Then 
as  to  the  form  of  conversion : “Some,”  he 
I wjs,  “come  with  pomp  and  troops  of 
ftrendfli  others  alone  with  humility.  A 
bright  named  Walevanus  came  to  Hem- 
®rerode,  entered  the  cloister  on  horseback, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  and,  as  our  seniors,  who 
*ere  present,  related  to  me,  going  up 
towttgb  the  middle  of  the  choir,  in  pre- 
sto of  all  the  wondering  brethren,  offered 
bimself  before  the  altar,  placed  his  arms 
it,  and  then  demanded  the  habit 

• Jlhiit  Mir.  Lib.  d.  1. 
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Afterwards,  through  humility,  he  became 
a lay  brother.  Abbot  Philip  of  Otterburg, 
on  the  contrary,  being  of  noble  parents, 
chose  a different  mode,  as  a canon  of 
Utrecht  who  was  present  told  me.  Being 
converted  at  Paris  during  his  studies,  he 
left  the  school  secretly,  and  being  hand- 
somely dressed,  as  became  a youth  of  his 
condition,  he  changed  clothes  with  a poor 
scholar  whom  he  met  on  the  way.  On 
arriving  at  the  abbey  of  Bonavallis,  he  ap- 
plied for  admission,  but  the  brethren  see- 
ing his  worn  cap  and  old  clothes,  esteemed 
him  one  of  the  wandering  scholars,  and 
were  veiy  near  rejecting  him.”*  Many 
clerks  who  come  to  monasteries  follow  this 
latter  mode,  and  pretend  through  humility 
to  be  laics,  and  ask  permission  to  tend  the 
flocks.f 

Certainly  put  what  construction  one  will 
upon  the  motives,  it  is  a wonderful  page  in 
the  history  of  mankind  which  records  the 
conversions  of  men  to  a monastic  state 
during  the  ages  of  faith.  Let  us  in  the 
first  place  only  observe  who  were  the  men. 
To  such  a question  Valentio,  a Benedictine 
monk,  is  represented  answering  thus: — 

“ To  fashion  my  reply  to  your  demand 
Is  not  to  boast,  though  I proclaim  the  honours 
Of  our  profession : Four  emperors, 

Forty-six  kings,  and  one  and  fifty  queens, 

Hare  changed  their  royal  ermines  for  our  sables ; 
These  cowls  have  clothed  the  heads  of  fourteen 
hundred 

And  six  kings'  sons ; of  dukes,  great  marquises, 
And  earls,  two  thousand  and  above  four  hundred 
Have  turned  their  princely  coronets  into 
An  humble  coronet  of  hair,  left  by 
The  razor  thus 

“ Dimisit  comam  capitis,”  says  an  an- 
cient author  of  one  who  underwent  this 
transformation,  “et  invenit  coronam  glorias ; 
reliquit  vestimenta  saecularia,  et  suscepit 
stolam  candidam  ; reliquit  pompam  hujus 
mundi,  et  indutus  est  loricam  fidei.”  In 
the  middle  ages  therefore  it  surprised  no 
one  on  visiting  a monastery  to  find  a king 
among  the  hooded  heads.  In  the  abbey 
of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  the  kings  Eude 
and  Raoul  were  abbots.  In  a cloister  of 
Armagh  in  the  eighth  century  might  be 
found  Flaithhertach,  an  Irish  king,  who 
after  a prosperous  and  peaceful  reign  of 
seven  years,  abdicated  the  ctown,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  monastic 
seclusion.  In  the  monastery  of  Iona  might 
be  found  his  successor  Nial  II.,  brother  of 

* I llust.  Mir.  Lib.  i.  c.  38.  t Id.  L 99* 
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Hugh  Allan  IV.,  who  in  784,  after  a happy 
reign  of  similar  duration  retired  to  the 
same  religious  peace.  Many  Irish  abbeys 
beheld  examples  of  this  kind;  and  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  England,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  mentions  the  names  of  more 
than  thirty  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  left 
their  thrones  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
God,  in  the  solitude  of  a cloister.  * 4 Whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  their 
time  to  facilitate  such  a measure,  it  cannot 
be  denied,”  says  the  count  of  Stolberg,  “but 
that  such  a resolution  in  persons  of  that 
rank  proves  a deep  sentiment  of  the  vanity 
of  greatness  and  terrestrial  pleasure, — a 
serious  meditation  on  what  is  visible  and 
on  what  is  invisible,  on  what  is  perishable 
and  on  what  is  eternal.”*  In  the  abbey 
of  MountrCassino  might  have  been  found 
St.  Carloman,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel, and  the  uncle  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
by  his  father  s testament  had  fallen  Aus- 
tria, Suabia,  and  Thuringia,  all  which  he 
resigned  to  his  son  Drogo ; in  the  height 
of  prosperity  bidding  adieu  to  the  world  in 
785,  resigning  his  dignity,  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  his  children  to  Pepin,  and 
retiring  first  to  the  monastery  on  Mount 
Soracte,  where,  being  too  much  regarded 
on  account  of  his  contempt  of  royal  majesty, 
he  feared  vain  glory.  So  he  fled  thence  by 
night  with  one  companion,  and  repaired  to 
this  abbey.  He  applied  at  the  gate  in  the 
usual  manner,  asking  to  speak  with  the 
abbot,  and  offering  himself  as  a poor  Frank, 
who  sought  to  do  penance  for  homicide. 
As  such  he  was  received,  and  here  he  re- 
mained long  unknown,!  becoming  the  king 
of  obedience  and  humility  ; so  that  he  was 
appointed  to  tend  a few  sheep,  which  he 
used  to  lead  forth  to  pasture  and  back 
again,  having  on  one  occasion  to  defend 
them  from  robbers.  Here  he  died  in  odour 
of  sanctity.  J In  the  same  monastery  might 
be  found  Rachiz,  king  of  the  Langobards. 
After  sparing  Perugia  at  the  prayer  of 
Pope  Zacharias,  he  was  converted  by  him 
at  Rome  to  a religious  life,  with  his  wife 
Tasia,  and  his  daughter  Rattruda.  Here 
he  became  a monk  ; and  there  is  a vine- 
yard which  he  planted  near  the  monastery, 
that  is  called  after  him  to  this  day.§  To 
the  abbey  of  Prum  came  the  Emperor  Lo- 
th aire,  son  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  where, 
after  making  the  world  tremble  by  his  arms, 

| * Life  of  Alfred,  chap.  iii. 

f Annalists  Saxo  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med. 
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he  made  the  sacrifice  of  himself  to  God, 
by  taking  the  habit ; and  in  that  house  he 
died,  where  Dom  Marten e saw  his  tomb  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir.  What  an  impres- 
sive comment  on  the  same  lesson  is  fur- 
nished by  a walk  under  the  doge’s  palace 
at  Venice,  from  which  so  many  of  those 
great  princes  passed  to  the  tranquillity  of  a 
cloister.  Of  the  great  Urseolus  we  shall 
soon  speak  more  fully ; but  besides  him, 
observe  how  many  took  the  same  road  to 
peace.  Ursus  Badoarius  II.  created  in 
912,  a most  holy  duke,  after  twenty  years* 
reign,  put  on  die  monastic  habit  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Felix  in  Amiano,  where 
he  died  in  odour  of  sanctity.  Vitalis  Can- 
dianus,  created  in  978,  put  on  the  monas- 
tic habit  Tribunus  Memius,  created  in 
979,  became  a Benedictine  monk.  Otho 
Urseolus,  created  in  1009,  fled  into  Greece, 
where  he  wished  to  become  a monk.  Olios 
Malipetrus,  created  in  1179,  the  conqueror 
of  Ptolomaide,  who  vanquished  Sal&din, 
after  fourteen  years  of  glorious  dominion 
became  a monk.  Petro  Ziani,  created  in 
1205,  after  twenty- two  years  of  glory,  ex- 
changed the  ducal  dignity  for  the  habit  of 
St.  Benedict.*  Such  names  alone  impose 
silence ; but  what  would  be  the  impression 
if  we  had  before  us  their  portraits,  like  that 
by  Bellini  of  the  Doge  Leonard  Loredano, 
whose  eye  of  fire  piercing  from  a bony  orbit, 
does  not  overcome  the  expression  of  an  im- 
perturbable religious  calm  ? Let  us  hear 
the  monastic  chroniclers.  44  In  this  mo- 
nastery of  Villiers,”  says  its  historian, 
“were  many  convertdtes,  noble  men,  who 
came  there  to  perfect  their  conversion. 
There  were  here,  Gobert,  count  of  Asperi- 
mont,  Henry  de  Birbac,  WTilliam  de  Dong- 
lebiert,  and  Oliver,  of  the  noble  house  of 
Sombreffe.  There  were  also  here  many 
famous  knights,  who  having  renounced  the 
temporal  for  the  celestial  chivalry,  now 
clothed  their  limbs  in  the  monastic  habit. 
Franc  d’Exkenna,  chatelain  of  Montigni, 
the  lord  of  Bohenem,  the  lords  Gerard  de 
Greis,  Henry  de  Brein,  John  de  Salench, 
John  de  Roist,  and  Walter  de  Riklam. 
These  four  last  knights  assumed  die  habit 
of  convertites.  Theobald,  Chatellain  de 
Courtray,  and  lately  a bold  knight,  became 
a monk,  and  at  the  same  time  another  re- 
nowned son  of  chivalry,  Franc  de  Lachem, 
a convertite.”!  “This  year,  871,”  says 
another,  “Eccericus  from  a knight  is  made 

• Thesaurus  Antiq.  It.  tom.  v. 
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our  brother  and  obedient  son,  formerly  a 
wild  man,  ferus  homo.”  Such  is  the  notice 
of  his  conversion  in  the  annals  of  Corby  in 
Saxony.*  The  origin  of  the  foundation  of 
Hulne  Abbey  in  Northumberland,  the  first 
of  Carmelite  friars  in  these  kingdoms, 
presents  another  instance ; for  among  the 
British  barons  who  went  to  the  holy  war 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  were 
William  de  Vesey,  lord  of  Alnwick,  and 
Richard  Gray,  who  on  visiting  Mount 
Carmel,  unexpectedly  found  there  among 
the  monks  a countryman  of  their  own, 
Ralph  Fresbom,  from  Northumberland, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a former 
crusade,  and  who  was  then  professed  in 
that  solitude.  When  Vesey  and  Gray  re- 
turned to  England,  they  importuned  the 
superior  of  the  Carmelites  to  let  their 
countryman  accompany  them  home,  which 
was  granted  upon  condition  that  they 
would  found  a monastery  for  Carmelites 
in  their  own  country.  Soon  after  their 
return,  Fresbom,  mindful  of  his  engage- 
ment, began  to  look  out  for  a place,  and 
after  examining  all  the  circumjacent  soli- 
tudes, he  at  length  fixed  upon  this  spot, 
induced  it  is  said,  by  the  resemblance 
which  the  adjoining  hill  bore  to  Mount 
Carmel. 

Thus  among  hooded  men  the  red-crossed 
knight  and  once  gay  champion  in  the  tilted 
ground  might  be  seen  walking  under  the 
vaulted  cloister,  appearing,  perhaps,  to 
those  who  had  before  known  him,  like  de 
Wilton  to  Clara,  on  the  battlements  of 
Tantallon  Castle,  of  whom  the  poet  says — 

“ Wilton  himself  before  her  stood ! 

It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost, 

For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost.** 

“Adam,  a monk  of  Lucka,  told  me,” 
says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  “ that  there  was 
in  Saxony,  a knight  of  the  name  of  Alardus, 
a man  of  such  prowess,  that  in  his  first 
tournament,  when  made  a knight,  he  ac- 
quired with  his  own  hand  fourteen  horses. 
As  a prudent  man,  ascribing  the  temporal 
honour  not  to  his  own  strength,  but  to  God, 
he  restored  them  all,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  his  companions  and  the  world,  took  the 
habit  in  the  monastery  of  Lucka.  ”+  In 
the  abbey  of  Bousolas  in  Tuscany  could 
be  found  brother  Arsene  de  Jan  son,  who 
before  becoming  a Cistercian  monk  had 
been  the  count  of  Rosemberg,  a famous 
knight,  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Vienna, 

• Ap.  Leibnitz,  Script  Brans,  ii. 
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at  the  capture  of  Buda,  and  at  the  great 
battle  of  Barcan,  where  Sobieski  defeated 
the  Ottoman  army.  So  again,  Herman, 
count  of  Zarungen,  son  of  Bertold  I.,  re- 
nounced his  power  and  all  his  worldly 
splendour,  and  wandered  in  a pilgrim’s 
habit  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  to  pray 
and  serve  God.  He  lived  there  undis- 
covered and  in  great  humility ; as  the 
chronicle  says,  “he  was  made  keeper  of 
the  swine  of  the  convent,  for  the  love  of 
Christ ; and  until  his  death  remained 
unknown,  tending  the  swine.”*  Burchard, 
count  of  Corbeil,  educated  at  the  court  of 
Hugues  Capet,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
King  Robert,  after  a life  of  militaiy  fame, 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre-des- 
fosses,  where  he  took  the  habit,  and  used 
to  perform  the  office  of  an  Acolythe.f  Simi- 
larly, Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, once  a most  valiant  knight,  a man  of 
high  spirit  and  immense  possessions,  came 
in  the  end  to  be  a shorn  monk  in  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Alban,  where  he  lay  buried,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sacristy,  having  died 
in  the  year  1100.  In  the  convent  of  St. 
Evroul  at  Ouches,  as  we  learn  from  William 
of  Jumiege,  might  be  found  Robert  de 
Grandmenil,  who  having  studied  letters  in 
his  youth,  and  afterwards  interrupted  his 
studies  during  five  years,  while  squire  to 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  by  whom  he  was 
then  knighted  and  loaded  with  immense 
presents,  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  disdain  all  things  and  become  a monk 
in  this  abbey,  which  he  had  rebuilt!  In 
the  monastery  of  Corby  was  a young  man 
of  twenty  years,  employed  in  labouring  in 
the  garden.  This  humble  novice,  stand- 
ing among  the  beds  with  the  hoe  in  his 
band,  has  lately  been  seen  among  the  first 
nobles  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Lewis ; 
for  this  is  Adalhard,  who  has  been  moved 
to  renounce  the  world  in  disgust,  by  ob- 
serving the  injustice  of  the  emperor  in  put- 
ting away  his  wife,  through  dislike  of  her 
father  Desiderius.§  In  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedelin  in  the  ninth  century  might  be 
seen  St.  Gerold,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
left  all  things  to  become  a monk  there, 
and  his  two  sons,  who  had  followed  his 
example,  and  who  remained  there  till  their 
death.  In  the  abbey  of  Preaux,  as  Orderic 
Vi  tali  s relates,  might  be  found  Roger  de 
Beaumont,  a wise  and  modest  nobleman, 
who  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  dukes 
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of  Normandy,  and  who  bowed  his  head  secular  life  of  the  prince  of  the  country 
under  the  monastic  yoke  in  this  convent,  in  these  words  makes  mention  of  his  end 

which  his  father  Onfroi  de  Vieilles  had  “In  1150,  this  Conrad,  marquis  of  Misnia, 

founded  on  his  own  estate.5*'  by  divine  grace,  considering  the  uncertainty 

Helinand,  whose  verses  on  death  were  of  his  life,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  fall 

so  celebrated,  was  a nobleman,  remarkable  with  a falling  world  if  he  remained  in  h, 

for  his  beauty,  and  skill  in  all  chivalrous  resolved  to  leave  it,  and  so  assumed  th* 

accomplishments.  He  became  a monk  at  regular  habit,  embracing  poverty  for  the 

Frigid  Mont,  and  paints  himself,  in  writ-  love  of  Christ ; whose  devotion  and  aspect 
ing  to  Walter,  in  these  words:  “Lo!  he  is  extorted  tears  from  all  the  princes  vhc 

made  a spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  were  present  to  witness  such  a change  it 

who  before  was  a spectacle  of  levity : for  such  a man.” 

no  scene,  no  circus,  no  theatre,  no  ampki-  When  we  hear  the  circumstances  of  con 
theatre,  no  forum,  no  gymnasium,  no  arena,  versions  we  shall  meet  with  manymon 
resounded  without  him.  You  have  known  remarkable  instances.  At  present  I shall 
the  man  Helinand, — if  indeed,  a man, — only  observe,  that  the  mendicant  orden 

for  he  seemed  not  so  much  a man  bom  to  which  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
labour,  as  a bird  bom  to  flying ; running  like  manner  received  into  them  many  high 
round  and  perambulating  the  earth,  seek-  and  potent  lords,  who  preferred  to  theii 
ing  whom  he  might  devour,  either  by  adu-  grandeur  in  the  world  the  cord  which  no» 
lation  or  defiance.  Lo!  in  a cloister  is  girded  them.  How  many  illustrious  nobles 
now  enclosed  the  man  to  whom  the  world  and  princes  of  Italy  became  minor  friars! 
seemed  not  only  like  a cloister,  but  even  a Wadding  distinguishes  among  them  V3- 
prison.  No  one  would  believe  that  he  liam  and  Barnabas,  nephews  of  the  mar* 
could  be  converted  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Yet  quis  of  Malespina ; Bonaventura,  count  oi 
such  was  the  example  he  gave  the  world. ”f  Monte  Dolio ; Simon  de  Battifolio,  count 
In  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  at  one  time,  of  Puppio ; Boniface,  son  of  Count  Ray 
was  seen  an  abbot  who  was  a man  of  royal  nerius  da  Depnonaco,  of  Pisa ; Bandino, 
blood,  and  who  had  inherited  from  his  count  of  Santa  Flora ; Albertuccio,  count 
father  sixty  manors  and  vast  riches.  This  of  Mangona ; Tondellino,  count  of  Gan 
was  Turketel,  who  had  renounced  all  the  galanda ; Lewis,  son  of  Count  Bandino  di 
pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  divine  wor-  Monte  Granello : and  then  he  sayt  “ Ii 
ship,  and  who  became  a monk  there,  as  so  many  nobles  entered  this  order  from 
Orderic  Vitalis  relates. J Tuscany  alone,  what  numbers  must  not 

In  this  monastery  of  Hirschau,  says  have  come  to  embrace  it  from  the  other 
Trithemius,  there  were  many  who  before  provinces  of  Italy,  as  also  from  Spain, 
entering  religion  had  been  of  great  name  France,  and  Germany  !”*  The  number  oi 
and  ample  dignky  in  the  world,  of  lofty  noble  youths  converted  by  the  preachinj 
blood  and  great  riches ; and  there  were  of  St.  Francis  alone,  and  who  became  his 
others  who  had  sprung  from  rustic  and  companions,  renders  vain  all  attempt  at  a 
poor  parents.  Yet  the  utmost  love  bound  general  enumeration.  Blessed  Dionysius, 
them  altogether  in  charity.  All  followed  the  Carthusian,  remarks  the  same  fart 
one  mode  of  living:  the  gentle  were  not  generally  in  respect  to  all  orders  in  his 
preferred  to  the  servile  convertite ; nor  time,  and  says,  “ Do  you  not  see  how  many 
oould  blood  usurp  any  place  of  honour  elegant,  learned,  rich,  and  noble  youths 
among  monks,  but  only  virtue;  for,  whether  every  day  desert  the  world,  and  afi  that 
servant  or  free,  all  were  one  in  Christ  JeAus.  they  possess,  in  order  to  enter  a monastery 
Such  was  the  attraction  of  sanctity  here,  and  remain  in  it  for  ever?”t 
that  glorious  dukes,  counts,  and  sons  of  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  been 
nobles,  despising  all  that  they  possessed,  so  careful  to  observe  the  rank  and  worldly 
came  here  to  keep  company  with  the  poor  condition  of  these  convertites  who  came 
of  Christ,  and  conformed  themselves,  in  all  seeking  peace  ? We  shall  remain  longer 
humility,  to  the  one  pattern,  as  if  they  had  perhaps  surveying  the  return  of  others ; 
been  before  sons  of  beggars.§  bat  the  monks  themselves  did  not  disdain 

The  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Monte  to  notice  the  nobility  of  the  great  men  who 
Sereno,  after  relating  many  passages  in  the  joined  them.  “God,  indeed,”  says  St 

Bernard,  “is  not  an  acceptor  of  persons; 

• Lib.viii.  rnA0U 
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nevertheless,  virtue  in  a nobleman — I know 
not  how — pleases  more : is  it  perchance 
that  it  is  more  conspicuous  ? True  it  is, 
that  a person  not  noble,  wanting  glory, 
cannot  so  easily  make  it  appear  whether  it 
be  because  he  is  unwilling  to  have  it,  or 
whether  he  is  unable.  I praise  a virtue 
of  necessity,  but  still  more  that  which  free- 
dom chooses  than  that  which  necessity 
requires.”*  In  withdrawing  kings  from 
secular  pomp,  and  knights  from  the  warfare 
of  the  world,  God  seemed  to  triumph  more 
gloriously,  casting  down  such  chivalry  into 
the  sea  of  contrition  and  penitence.  In 
fact,  converts  of  this  kind  were  often  the 
most  perfect;  as  was  remarked  by  Hugo 
of  St  Victor,  for  he  says,  “ It  is  detestable 
that  the  poor  should  be  delicate  where  the 
rich  is  laborious  and  abstemious ; which 
yet  we  often  find  to  be  the  case : for  many, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  more  noble  and 
delicate  in  the  world,  live  in  the  monastery 
so  much  the  more  in  an  abject  and  strict 
manner ; and  many,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  more  abject  and  poor,  so  much  the 
more  seek  they  to  be  exalted  and  delicate 
in  the  monastery.”}  The  monk  of  Cluny 
cites  a memorable  instance,  for  he  says, 
“We  have  seen  Hugo,  formerly  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  afterwards  standard-bearer 
in  the  spiritual  warfare ; who  used  to  grease 
the  shoes  of  the  brethren,  and  so  to  hum- 
ble himself  that  the  lowest  persons  used 
to  be  amazed  to  see  such  a prince  beneath 
their  feet.  ”J  Tacitus  says  that  the  haJbit 
of  ambition  is  the  last  garment  that  the 
sage  throws  off;  and  Pericles  went  farther 
still,  for  he  said  that  the  love  of  honour 
never  grew  old — Td  yap  (jnX&npa w ayffpvr 
#*ow  “ That  passion,”  he  says,  “ is  always 
young;  and  in  the  extremity  of  old  age  it 
is  not  gain,  as  some  say,  which  delights 
men,  but  the  being  honoured.  ”§  What 
then,  would  have  been  the  astonishment 
of  these  great  thinkers  of  antiquity  if  they 
could  have  seen  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
with  the  Cluniae  monks?  For,  let  it  be 
remembered,  when  such  men  withdrew  to 
cloisters  from  the  stormy  scene  of  a dis- 
cordant world,  it  was  not  with  the  mind 
of  Achilles,  who,  though  removed  from  the 
tattle,  still  longed  for  it — Ho&Wk*  <WT7fV 

* EroXf/idv  Tf.||  The  convertites  were  not, 
45  the  modems  suppose,  always  ready  at 
a word  to  reassume  their  former  exercises ; 
44  easily  excited  as  Ulysses,  who,  on  being 

• Epist.  cxiii.  f Inatitut  Mtnaatfew. 
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taunted  by  Euxyolus,  declares  that  he  will 
engage  in  the  games,  adding, 

&vpo&aKT)s  yhp  pvBos’  hr hrpwas  dc  p#  ehnbv. 

All  whose  enthusiasm  returns  in  an  in- 
stant : — 

d*vp  cfye,  impri$f)T»'  hrti  fi  r^oXcio-arf  X/ip, 
tj  vaXrj  fj  xa l froertv.* 

“ I am  no  unworthy  combatant  when  it  is 
a trial  of  strength ; I know  well  how  to 
bend  the  bow ; I am  the  first  to  strike, 
aiming  the  arrow  against  the  crowd,  though 
there  be  many  others  at  my  side  who  can 
direct  them  well ; and  I affirm  that  among 
the  present  generation  I have  no  equal.” 
The  convertite,  wrapped  up  in  his  sable 
weeds,  had  no  disguise  to  throw  off  thus, 
no  desire  lurking  in  his  heart  such  as  the 
Homeric  hero  proclaimed  with  so  much 
emphasis,  that  he  might  be  once  more 
what  he  was  before  he  wore  the  cowl, 
when  he  stormed  cities  with  harness  on 
his  back.}  Alluding  to  his  changed  con- 
dition, he  would  not  have  6aid  with  a 
sigh,  like  him  described  in  the  Last 
Minstrel’s  Lay,  “I  was  not  always  a 
man  of  woe !”  That  he  was  not  always 
holy  and  pacific  as  he  had  then  become, 
was  the  source  of  his  lamentations : the 
feeling  with  which  he  looked  back  upon 
his  former  years  was  not  that  expressed 
by  Octavian  de  Saint- Gelais  in  the  stanzas 
which  conclude, — 

“ Adieu,  maisoos  noble*  et  lea  beaulx  lieulx, 

• OUj’ay  pass4  ma  premiere  jouvence, 

Quant  je  vivois  en  mondame  plaisance." 

But  k was  rather  that  described  by  Dante, 
when  he  says, — 

“And  as  a man,  with  difficult  short  breath, 
Forespent  with  toiling,  ’scap’d  from  sea  to  shore, 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  standB 
At  gaze;  e’en  so  my  spirit,  that  yet  fail’d, 
Struggling  with  terror,  turn’d  to  view  the  straits 
That  none  hath  pass’d  and  liv’d/’J 

Baptist  of  Faensa,  the  celebrated  con- 
vertite, who,  from  being  a ferocious  soldier, 
became  a Capuchin,  on  one  occasion  going 
out  to  beg  alms  in  Faensa,  and  caxrying 
a wooden  cross  in  his  bosom,  according  to 
his  custom,  a certain  young  nobleman  be- 
gan to'accuse  him  for  so  doing  as  a hypo- 
crite ; to  whom  Baptist  meekly  answered* 
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“ Why  do  you  censure  me  so  severely  ? If 
I carried  so  many  years  in  my  bosom  the 
weapons  of  the  demon,  vrith  which  I per- 
petrated so  many  crimes,  why  do  you  con- 
demn me  for  now,  though  late,  carrying  in 
it  the  image  of  Christ  ?"*  The  historian 
of  the  abbey  of  Villiers  dwells  on  another 
instance  in  point.  “The  pious  Gobert,” 
he  says,  “ proposed  in  his  heart  to  forsake 
the  sterile  warfare  for  God;  and  not  a 
second  time  after  this  did  he  look  back 
with  the  eyes  of  his  mind  or  of  his  flesh. 
Thus  was  this  man  converted,— once  so 
powerful  in  all  virtue  according  to  the 
world,  most  noble  in  the  antiquity  of  his 
race,  robust  in  body,  tremendous  in  aspect, 
terrible  in  word,  a famous  count.  Thus 
did  he  withdraw  himself  from  the  em- 
braces of  the  world,  and  deserve  to  ap- 
proach to  the  way  of  true  and  perfect 
safety.  And  in  this  beginning  of  his  con- 
version the  Illuminator  of  all  nations  so  en- 
lightened his  heart,  that  he  regarded  with 
the  utmost  contempt  that  excellence  of  the 
most  illustrious  nobility  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  blood  ; so  that,  de- 
spising all  that  was  lofty,  like  a poor 
stranger  he  took  refuge  in  this  abode  of 
the  poor  of  Christ  This  man,  elect  of 
God,  weighing  and  estimating  worldly  war- 
fare and  all  the  glory  of  the  world  to  be 
but  as  dust  before  the  face  of  the  wind, 
learned  to  despise  all  that  was  of  the  world, 
as  if  it  had  been  written  in  his  heart  what 
St  Augustin  says,  ‘Mundus  clamat  De« 
ficiam,  diabolus  clamat  Destruam,  caro 
clamat  Tradam,  Deus  clamat  Reflciam.’ 
Therefore,  as  he  had  exercised  secular  war- 
fare, so  now  he  began  to  embrace  the  spiri- 
tual warfare  ; that  as  with  delight  he  had 
militated  for  the  world,  so  now  with  devotion 
he  might  militate  for  God.  Being  desirous 
of  associating  himself  with  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  he  proceeded  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Villiers,  where  the  whole  chorus 
rejoiced  on  his  arrival ; and,  after  a year 
spent  with  them  in  holy  discipline,  he  be- 
came a monk  there.  Then  did  he  love 
and  humbly  revere  all  the  brethren,  in 
God  and  for  God ; and  knowing  that  pride 
was  the  root  of  all  evil,  he  became  mild 
and  humble  of  heart.  A wise  dissembler, 
he  studied  to  conceal  whatever  virtue  he 
daily  practised,  fearing  as  if  to  be  plun- 
dered unless  that  treasure  was  concealed. 
Being  now  rich  in  Christ,  he  despised  the 
world,  and  of  a lion  became  a lamb.  He 
was  sad  with  those  that  were  sad,  he 

• A4j Ml.  Cupudaoru®.  ad  an.  1562. 


consoled  them  and  assisted  them;  giv- 
ing offence  to  no  one,  constant  in  prayer, 
cheerful  in  fastings,  fervent  in  the  divine 
offices,  being  filled  with  all  charity,  and 
clothed  with  the  marriage  garment.”* 

That  these  conversions  generally  were 
thus  complete  and  durable,  we  have  innu- 
merable testimonies  to  prove ; but  we  should 
observe  also  that  the  pictures  given  of  them 
by  the  modem  writers  represent  exceptional 
instances,  against  which  the  Church  had 
expressly  provided  by  the  most  severe  cen- 
sures. The  council  of  Nice  decreed  ten 
years  of  penance  to  those  who  should  resume 
the  belt  of  warfare,  after  having  laid  it 
aside  in  a monastery ; so  that  some  novices, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  probation,  did 
not  lay  aside  their  secular  dress,  that,  if  at 
the  end  they  should  wish  to  return  to  the 
world,  they  might  not  be  involved  in  this 
sentence.!  But  it  is  not  enough  to  as-  ! 
certain  the  rank  and  position  in  the  world  I 
which  these  convertites  occupied  before 
coming  to  the  monastery.  Methinks  one  ! 
would  gladly  hear  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  led  them  first  to  turn  their  | 
eyes  towards  it,  as  to  a port  of  safety. 
Such  men  indeed  love  not  to  burden  their 
remembrance  with  a heaviness  that  is 
gone ; yet,  if  we  question  them,  each  will 
answer,  “ I do  not  shame  to  tell  you  what 
I was;  since  my  conversion  so  sweetly 
tastes,  being  the  thing  I am.”  Let  us, 
then,  hear  them  speak,  for  their  history 
will  be  enough  to  make  us  fools  in  an  in-  j 
stant  deep  contemplative.  They  might  ! 
commence  it  in  the  words  of  Dante : — 

“ O fond  anxiety  of  mortal  men ! j 

How  vain  and  inconclusive  arguments 
Are  those  which  make  thee  beat  thy  wings  Mow. 
For  statutes  one,  and  one  for  aphorisms  li 

Was  hunting; 

To  rob,  another ; and  another  sought. 

By  civil  business,  wealth ; one,  moiling,  lay 
Tangled  in  net  of  sensual  delight ; 

And  one  to  wistless  indolence  resign'd : 

What  time,  from  all  these  empty  things  escap'd 

With  others,  I thus  gloriously 

Was  rais'd  aloft,  and  made  the  guestofheav’n/’l 

Some  of  these  narratives  are  quickly 
told.  Theobald,  a venerable  man  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  nobly  born,  by  chance 
seeing  St.  Bernard,  immediately  left  all 
and  followed  him.§  Henry,  the  eldest 
brother  of  King  Louis  VII.,  who  enjoyed 
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many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  while  that 
monarch  was  on  the  crnsade,  coming  one 
day  to  Clairvaux  to  consult  with  St  Bernard, 
expressed  a wish  to  see  also  the  monks  and 
recommend  himself  to  their  prayers.  The 
saint  who  always  took  care#  in  his  con- 
versation with  guests  to  suggest  some 
salutary  advice  for  their  salvation,  after 
concluding  the  affair  of  business,  turned 
the  discourse  to  spiritual  matters,  and 
j added,  11 1 trust  in  God  that  you  will  not 
I die  in  the  brilliant  condition  which  you 
now  occupy,  and  that  you  will  experience 
how  useful  are  the  prayers  which  you  have 
now  been  demanding  of  the  brethren.” 
The  prediction  was  fulfilled  the  same  day : 
the  young  prince  resolved  from  that  hour 
to  consecrate  himself  to  God ; and,  sending 
away  his  guards  and  the  troop  of  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  him,  he  remained 
at  Clairvaux,  renouncing  all  his  benefices. 

| A company  of  young  gentlemen  came  to 
Clairvaux  on  one  occasion  through  curiosity 
| to  see  the  holy  Abbot  St.  Bernard,  of 
whom  fame  reported  such  great  things. 
It  was  then*  Shrovetide ; and  they,  being 
in  the  heat  of  youth,  sought  out  a place 
near  the  church  to  run  at  the  ring,  to 
exercise  themselves  in  arms,  and  such  like 
entertainments.  The  saint  entreated  them 
not  to  do  so ; but  they  would  not  listen  to 
him.  He  then  commanded  beer  to  be 
brought  out  and  given  them  to  drink ; but 
he  first  blessed  it  Scarcely  were  they 
gone  out  of  the  monastery,  when,  moved 
by  a new  spirit  they  began  to  talk  amongst 
: themselves  of  the  world,  of  its  deceits  and 
i dangers.  Presently,  without  delay,  they 
all  together,  with  one  mind  and  will,  re- 
turned to  the  monastery,  and  with  great 
humility  begged  to  be  admitted  into  it ; 
and,  with  great  courage  and  patience, 

| passing  through  many  labours,  they  glori- 
ously persevered  in  the  order. 

Adalbero,  a young  clerk  of  Constance, 
® foe  train  of  Godefnd,  duke  of  Bouillon, 
eame  to  the  abbey  of  St  Hubert  with  the 
duke,  to  meet  by  appointment  the  Count 
Albert  of  Namur;  between  whom  there 
"as  a grievous  discussion  respecting  the 
castle  of  Bouillon.  Adalbero  came  to  hear 
a discussion,  and  he  remained  to  eqjoy 
peace,  being  converted  by  observing 
foe  holy  brethren.* 

Daniel  de  Ungrespuch  was  a German 
®archtnt,  who  used  to  trade  with  Venice, 
"bile  remaining  in  that  city  he  used  often 
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to  pass  over  in  a boat  to  the  monastery  of 
the  hermits  of  St  Maria  de  Muriano,  and 
to  spend  whole  hours  in  sweet  discourse 
with  them.  He  repeated  these  visits  so 
often,  that  at  length  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  men  whom  he  so  greatly 
loved ; and  in  1892  he  was  received 
amongst  them  as  an  oblat.* 

Rudolf,  elected  abbot  of  St  Tron  in 
1107,  relates  his  own  conversion.  He  was 
tom  in  the  town  on  the  Sambre,  con- 
spicuous for  its  monastery  of  St  Peter, 
built  by  the  bishop  St  Amand,  where 
rests  the  glorious  saint  Fredegand.  His 
parents  were  plebeian,  but  most  Christian 
and  spotless  in  reputation ; showing  great 
hospitality  and  kindness,  without  ceasing, 
to  the  poor.  He  was  placed  at  school  tul 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  on  being  made 
subdeacon,  with  liberty  of  going  where  he 
chose,  being  induced  through  love  of  a 
certain  companion,  a clerk,  by  name  Lam- 
bert who  confessed  to  him  that  he  wished 
to  become  a monk  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he 
went  with  him  to  that  city,  hoping  to  see 
the  famous  place  where  warm  water  springs 
out  of  the  earth,  which  is  near  the  palace 
there ; yet  nothing  was  then  less  in  his 
mind  than  to  become  a monk.  But  when 
every  night,  after  the  manner  of  monks, 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  were  read  to  the 
brethren  at  collation,  he  used  to  hide  him- 
self in  a comer,  whence  he  could  hear  and 
understand  all  that  was  read.  Neither  did 
he  do  this  as  yet  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
edification  as  of  merely  hearing  the  miracles 
of  the  life  of  simple  men,  such  as  were 
there  read,  and  of  listening  to  tho  novelty 
of  their  still  more  simple  style ; but  when 
he  had  attended  more  frequently  and  ar- 
dently, not  so  much  to  the  rusticity  of  style 
as  to  the  wonderful  sayings  and  actions 
of  the  simple  and  holy  fathers,  he  began 
to  feel  a great  contempt  for  the  miseries  of 
this  present  life,  and  to  ascend  to  a dis- 
relish for  the  world ; and  this  used  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  at  night  when 
be  retired  to  his  bed.  What  remains? 
After  a few  days  he  not  only  confirmed  his 
as  yet  wavering  companion,  but  took  the 
same  habit  himself,  together  with  his  com- 
panion, on  the  same  day  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul.f 

“Brother  Gerlac,”  says  C©sar  of  Heis- 
terbach,  “ as  he  acknowledged  to  me,  Oon- 
oeived  his  first  design  of  conversion  from 
seeing  a certain  monk,  whom  I knew  well, 
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saying  mass  with  abundant  tears  in  his 
parish  church.  Gerlac,  who  served  his  mass, 
from  that  hour,  conceived  such  a love  and 
reverence  for  the  order  that  he  could  not 
rest  until  he  became  a monk  himself.”* 
“You  knew  Henry,**  he  says,  "our  chamber- 
lain, whose  conversion  was  in  this  manner. 
Being  a clerk  and  canon  of  Treves,  loaded 
with  riches  and  honours,  he  fell  sick,  and,  in 
hopes  of  recovering  health,  he  proposed  to 
descend  the  Rhine  in  a bark,  and  consult 
the  physicians  of  Cologne,  who  are  nume- 
rous in  that  city.  As  he  passed  by  our 
monastery  he  inquired  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  then  said  that  he  would  lodge 
there;  so  he  sent  his  boys  to  the  abbot  to 
ask  for  horses  to  carry  him  up  to  it ; and 
they  returning  with  them,  he  was  received 
to  hospitality.  That  night  I know  not  what 
he  saw,  or  by  what  influence  ho  was  con- 
verted, but  In  the  morning  he  sent  back  his 
attendants  weeping  with  the  bark,  and  then 
assuming  the  habit,  he  remained  with  us.”f 
Guibert  de  Nogent  also  ascribes  his  own 
first  conversion  to  the  mere  beholding 
monks  in  their  church.  " My  mother,’*  he 
says,  "having  renounced  the  world  after  my 
father’s  death,  I was  left  alone,  without 
parents,  without  a master,  without  a peda- 
gogue; for  he  who  had  so  faithfully  educated 
me,  bad  followed  my  mother’s  example,  and 
taken  a monastic  habit.  So,  possessing  full 
liberty,  I began  to  abuse  it  intemperately ; 
to  laugh  at  the  churches  ; to  have  a horror 
for  the  schools;  to  affect  the  company  of 
lay  youths  of  my  own  age  who  were  devoted 
to  equestrian  studies ; to  let  my  hair  grow 
like  theirs;  and  to  indulge  so  much  in 
sleep  that  I began  to  grow  fat.  Meanwhile 
the  fame  of  my  deeds  reached  my  mother’s 
ears,  and  immediately,  as  if  anticipating  my 
destruction,  she  became  as  one  dead.  The 
very  clothes  which  she  had  herself  made  for 
me,  to  excite  me  the  more,  in  which  I used 
to  go  to  the  church,  I began  to  cut  short 
now  after  the  fashion  of  youthful  petulence; 
and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  about  me 
pensive  or  moderate.  My  mother,  at  this 
crisis,  hastened  to  the  abbot  of  Flaix,  or  St. 
Gernier,  which  was  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  ; 
and  he  was  soon  persuaded  to  receive  me  as 
a disciple  into  that  monastery,  I call  thee 
to  witness,  O God!  pious  disposer  of  all 
things,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  I 
entered  the  basilica  of  that  monastery,  and 
T>eheld  the  monks  sitting  there,  I conceived 
iu  consequence  of  seeing  them,  such  a desire 
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of  becoming  a monk  that  my  fervotrr  never 
afterwards  grew  cool,  nor  did  my  mind  ever 
rest  till  the  vow  of  my  heart  was  fulfilled. 
So  then,  dwelling  with  them  under  the  same 
cloister,  and  considering  all  their  habits,  as 
a flame  is  excited  by  the  wind,  so  iny  mind, 
from  contemplating  them,  could  not  but  be 
kindled  with  a desire  to  resemble  them.  At 
length  I disclosed  what  was  in  my  mind  to 
my  mother;  but  she,  fearing  puerile  leriiv, 
rejected  my  proposal,  to  my  great  Concern ; 
and,  when  I applied  to  my  master,  he  op- 
posed it  still  more.  So  by  this  double  re- 
pulse I was  grievously  vexed;  but,  through 
reverence  for  my  mother  and  the  fear  of  my 
master,  I began  to  act  as  if  1 had  never 
thought  of  such  a thing.  Thus  I remained 
from  the  octave  of  Pentecost  till  Christmas, 
when,  no  longeir  able  to  resist  thy  internal 
excitement,  O Lord,  I had  recourse  to  the 
abbot  of  Flaix.  I threw  myself  weeping  at 
his  feet,  and  finally  received  the  habit  from 
his  hands ; my  mother  in  the  distance  look- 
ing on.  And  now,  O Lord,  true  light, 
clearly  do  I recollect  the  inestimable  bounty 
which  thou  didst  lavish  upon  me ; for  as 
soon  as  I had,  on  thy  invitation,  received 
the  habit,  there  seemed  to  be  a cloud  re- 
moved  from  the  face  of  my  heart.”*  . 

A manuscript  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor, 
at  Paris,  relates  that  William,  sumamed  of! 
Denmark  from  his  having  lived  for  a long 
time  in  that  kingdom,  being  at  Epinev, 
where  he  had  retired  in  the  year  1 150,  one 
day,  on  rising  from  dinner,  a tetter  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, begging  that  he  would  come  to  him. 
William  cried  out,  on  reading  it,  "Is  this  a 
dveam  ?”  Being  come  to  St.  Genevidve, 
the  abbot  spoke  to  him  of  the  contempt  of 
the  world  in  a manner  so  affecting,  showing 
him  a crucifix,  painted  on  a window,  that  he 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  soon  after 
took  the  habit  and  became  sub-prior  of  the 
house.”f  This  instantaneous  leaving  the 
pitcher,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  for  t be 
sake  of  enjoying  that  living  water  which  is 
given  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  thus 
the  form  of  many  conversions.  Such  men 
were  no  procrastinators,  having  an  intimate 
conviction,  like  Demophilus,  without  having 
read  Pindar,  that  opportunity  with  mortals 
is  always  of  short  duration — K mplt  w p6* 
dp6p6rrra>v  ppa^v  p*rpov.\  Those  old  pictures 
in  which  the  lost  souls,  horribly  disfignred, 
are  represented  ineffectually  < ontinuing  the 
cry,  "Cras,  eras,  eras!”  that  sent  them  to 
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that  place  of  torment,  conveyed  a lesspn 
in  a most  impressive  manner,  which  was 
often  also  on  the  tongues  of  Catholic  philo- 
sophers. “ Promise  me  not  pn  to-morrow,” 
says Marsilius  Ficinus.  “If  on  the  morrow 
only  you  were  to  eat  and  drink,  what  would 
you  be  to-day,  my  friend.  Perish  that  to- 
monvw  that  you  may  not  be  lost  to-day. 
0 how  many  men  are  deceived  by  that 
to-morrow  !”* 

Love,  from  which  all  passions  spring — 
for,  as  the  ascetics  say,  men  desire  what 
they  love,  and  hate,  end  fear,  what  they 
think  contrary  to  it; — love,  which  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  great  philosophers 
of  the  school  who  formed  them,  all  speak  of 
is  belonging  peculiarly  to  minds  well  born 
sod  to  noble  natures,  was  a fruitful  source 
of  conversion  in  ages  of  faith,  when  oft  a 
greater  power  than  men  could  contradict 
ihparled  their  intents.  Borne  on  a fragile 
bark,  amidst  tempestuous  seas,  whether  in 
the  mom  or  the  eve  of  life,  like  Michael 
ingelo,  they  were  led  by  some  such  contra- 
diction to  think  of  the  account  which  all 
must  give,  and  to  consider  in  what  clouds 
pf  error  was  their  impassioned  soul  involved 
when  art  or  beauty  was  its  idol.  “ What,” 
odaims  that  great  poet,  “becomes  of  ail 
such  thoughts  on  the  approach  of  the  two 
deaths — the  one  certain,  the  other  menacing  ? 
Neither  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  the  love 
pf  that  human  grace. they  represent,  can 
Relight  them  more : their  soul  dees  to  the 
love  of  God,  who  extends  upon  the  cross 
his  arms  to  receive  thero.”f  That  all, 
through  the  ages  of  faith,  the  love  of  crea- 
tures, the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  and 
of  their  innocence,  was  leading  men  to  con- 
version, may  be  witnessed  in  every  work 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  the  popular  genius 
.of  the  time.  Dante  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
her  he  loved  these  words:  “When  sweetest 
thing  had  failed  thee  with  ray  death,  thou 
vhouldst  have  pruned  thy  wing  for  better 
mints,  to  follow  me,  and  never  stooped 
again as  if  the  remembrance  of  her  alone 
ought  to  have  raised  him  up  to  heaven.  J 
What  a testimony  is  here ! and  such,  in 
i»ct,wss  the  consequence  of  noble  affection ; 
for  thousands  could  be  shown,  and  pointed 
-wt  by  name,  whom  love  led  on  to  sanctity. 
Converts,  who  had  come  to  peace  from  this 
side  of  the  labyrinth  of  life,«might  he  dis- 
tinguished perhaps  from  others  by  a certain 
too*  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  not  that  they 
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evinced  a desire  to  return  again  to  earth, 
according  to  the  common  fable  pf  the  day, 
which  represents  them  inwardly  pining  till 
they  can  throw  off  the  cowl ; for,  as  we 
before  observed,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
verted warriors,  meq  from  the  cloister  did 
not  look  hack  so  upon  their  former  years ; 
hut  it  is  that  they  evinced  in  general  more 
reserve  than  others,  and  perhaps,  if  pqssible, 
a still  greater  abstraction  from  the  visible 
world,  when  they  sung  that  hymn  of  the 
church  for  lauds  in  the  spring : 

“ Pies  venit,  dies  too. 

In  qaa  reflorent  omnia ; 

La? lemur  et  nos  in  vi&m 
Tua  reducti  dextera.” 

“ For,  0 stranger,”  as  the  monk-  would 
say,  if  he  had  ever  heard  these  words  of 
Laud  or,  “ the  heart  that  has  once  been 
bathed  in  love's  pure  fountain  retains  the 
pulse  of  youth  for  ever.  Death  can  only 
take  away  the  sorrowful  from  our  affections : 
the  flower  expands ; the  colourless  film  that 
euveloped  it  falls  off  and  perishes.” 

Autonius  Santaranensis,  when  a youth, 
loved  a beautiful  girl,  and  sought  her  in 
marriage ; but  she  answered  contemptuously 
that  he  should  first  go  and  wash  in  the  Jor- 
dan before  she  would  accept  him.  Through 
ardour  of  love,  accordingly,  he  set  out  and 
went  into  Syria,  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and 
brought  back  a phial  of  water;  recounted 
to  the  maid  the  labours  and  perils  of  his 
journey,  undertaken  for  her  love.  The  in- 
genuous girl  thought  she  ought  to  yield  to 
such  constant  affection,  and  so  married  him 
whom  before  she  had  despised  ; but,  shortly 
after  dying,  Antonius  bad  the  world  farewell, 
departed  into  Castile,  and  took  the  habit  of 
the  Minors,  and  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  in 
1270.*  In  fact,  compassion,  so  closely 
allied  to  love,  led  many  to  the  cloister  in 
ages  when  men  had  such  great  hearts,  so 
susceptible,  like  him  who  fainted  at  the 
recital  of  Francesca. 

The  calamities  of  life  opened  wide  the 
door  of  cloisters  for  those  whose  mourning 
was  from  God,  whom  fond  nature  indeed 
commanded  to  lament,  but  whose  tears,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  were  reason's  merriment ; 
for  the  monks  who  pitied  the  sorrows  of 
these  wanderers  did  not,  like  the  Minerva 
of  Homer,  accuse  heaven  of  cruelty  towards 
them,  but  saw  only  fresh  instances  of  its  | 
providence  and  of  its  mercy ; for,  as  a poet 
says, 

tized  by  Google 
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“ 8eeds  bunt  not  their  dark  cells  without  a throe, 
AU  birth  ia  effort— ehall  not  lore's  be  so  ?'*• 


"I  can  bear  greater  things,**  he  might  hart 
replied,  in  the  words  of  Ulysses, 


St  Cloud,  son  of  Clodomir,  king  of  Orleans, 
and  grandson  of  Clovis  and  of  St  Clotilda, 
after  escaping  assassination  when  & boy  by 
his  uncle,  who  murdered  his  young  brother, 
coming  to  reflect  upon  the  vanity  of  great- 
ness, betook  himself  to  a solitary  life,  and 
finally  retired  to  a small  monastery,  which 
he  built,  at  Nogent;  which  place,  where  he 
died,  ever  afterwards  bore  his  name.f 

Robert  de  Greutemesnil  was  a warrior 
who  had  been  knighted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  after  having  been  his  squire  for 
five  years.  He  had  seen  his  father  perish 
in  an  unhappy  war  of  the  barons,  and  a new 
husband,  William,  count  of  Evreux,  occu- 
pied his  place.  These  two  events  threw  the 
young  baron  into  a deep  melancholy,  and 
the  court  could  not  dissipate  it.  “ Consider- 
ing the  mortal  state,  elegit  magis  in  domo 
Domini  abjectus  manere,  quam  in  taberna- 
culis  peccatomm  ad  tempus  ut  faenum  flo- 
rere.”j  His  two  sisters,  Emma  and  J udith, 
embraced  at  the  same  time  the  monastic  life, 
and  took  the  veil  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Evroult. 
Thus  did  he  obtain  deliverance  from  the 
deceitful  world,  and  from  its  cruelties  come 
to  this  peace. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  family*  of  the 
counts  of  Raperschwil  was  rendered  re- 
nowned by  the  two  brothers  Rudolph  and 
Henry;  the  former  lived  at  Neu- Rapersch- 
wil, the  latter  at  Wandelberg.  Both  were 
distinguished  warriors,  both  had  made  a pil- 
grimage to  Palestine ; Henry,  besides,  had 
been  to  Egypt  and  to  Compostello.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Anna  of  Homberg, 
and  his  only  daughter,  Anna,  he  founded 
the  cloister  of  Wittingen  in  1227,  into  which 
he  entered  himself  in  1243  as  a common 
conscript  brother. 

" Hark! 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  F" 

It  may  be  the  sound  of  lamentation,  which 
will  at  moments  find  utterance,  even  witbiu 
this  house  of  peace ; for  we  may  say  of  some 
who  dwelt  within  these  vaults,  of  whom  dis- 
tinct we  hear  the  sighs,  that  “ theirs  was 
not  a new  sad  soul.  What  had  not  each  of 
them  endured  !"  Sorrows  of  the  mind,  suf- 
ferings of  body,  there  was  no  bitterness  in 
the  cup  of  life  that  could  be  new  to  his  lips. 


• Trench. 
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In  the  retreat  of  Hogues  de  Grandmem), 
after  his  combat  with  Raoul,  count  of  Man- 
tes, Richard  de  Hendricourt  received  a 
wound.  He  was  flying  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  carry  him,  and  trying  to  ford  the 
river  Epte,  when  a knight  who  followed 
wounded  him  with  a lance  in  the  beck. 
Carried  by  his  brethren  of  arms  to  New- 
market, and  fearing  death,  he  followed  tbe 
advice  of  Hugues,  to  whose  house  be  was 
attached  by  military  service,  and  made  a 
vow  to  combat  for  God  under  the  monastic 
laws.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  abbey 
of  Ouches,  he  soon  recovered,  though  not 
altogether,  and  lived  seven  years  there  foil 
of  fervour,  and  serving  the  church  in  diverse 
manners.*}* 

Blessed  Conrad,  of  Placeutia,  of  the  iDas- 
trious  family  of  the  Confaloniera,  in  1290, 
a youth  of  the  best  dispositions,  and  bred 
to  all  accomplishments,  tall,  of  elegant  form 
and  noble  countenance,  received  in  marriage 
Eufrosyna,  the  daughter  of  Landina,  of  a 
house  equally  noble,  and  of  great  virtue. 
They  lived  together  tranquilly  and  piously 
till  tbe  great  artist  contrived  by  a singular 
device  to  draw  to  himself  this  elect  soul.  It 
happened  that  while  hunting  and  following 
an  animal  which  hid  itself  in  a dense  thicket, 
he  ordered  fire  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  tbs 
flames  caught  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  soon  extended  for 
and  wide,  cansing  great  destruction  and  irre- 
parable damage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  preetor  of  the  city  sent  his 
satellites  to  discover  the  author,  but  Conrtd 
by  unknown  ways  returned  secretly  home. 
The  officers  found  no  one  but  a rustic  col- 
lecting wood  from  the  fire ; and  as  he  trem- 
bled and  remained  dumb  at  the  terrible  looks 
and  questions  of  the  officers,  they  seized 
him,  hurried  him  before  tbe  judge,  put  him 
to  the  torture,  and  through  pain  he  confessed 
that  he  had  done  it.  Then  being  condemned 
to  the  stake,  he  was  carried  to  it  through 
the  street  iu  which  Conrad  resided.  When 
the  young  noblemsu  heard  that  the  inno- 
cent was  to  suffer  for  him,  he  rushed  into 
tbe  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  guilty  person,  aud  approaching 
tbe  prestor,  Galeazso  Visconti,  informed 
him  of  the  whole  circumstance.  Ho  was 
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ptnkmed  on  the  ground  of  its  haring  been 
done  unintentionally,  but  he  was  required  to 
repair  the  loss  which  the  fire  had  occasioned. 
His  friends  and  parents  and  his  pious  wife 
contributed ; but  his  mind  had  received  such 
a shock,  that  he  deemed  it  better  thence- 
forth to  leave  those  to  love  the  world,  and 
to  sene  God  alone.  His  wife  desired  to 
enter  a convent  of  Clarists,  and  so  having 
given  away  all  he  had,  he  departed  penny- 
less from  his  native  soil  in  a foreign  dress, 
and  came  to  a solitary  place  called  Gorgo- 
larutn,  where  some  pious  men  led  a holy 
life  under  the  third  institute  of  St  Francis ; 
hot  as  many  of  his  ancient  friends,  drawn 
by  the  report  of  his  sanctity,  came  to  see 
him,  he  left  that  place  and  went  to  Rome, 
thence  he  passed  into  Sicily,  which  was 
then  renowned  for  the  number  of  pious  men 
there.  After  passing  by  Caita  and  Palermo, 
be  withdrew  into  the  cells  or  caverns  of 
Pinoni,  at  the  third  stone  from  the  city  of 
Netina,  situated  among  the  mountains,  and 
vhich  are  now  called  from  St.  Conrad,  and 
here  he  lived  in  great  penitence  and  sanc- 
tity in  a rocky  cave.0 

Let  us  hear  another  instance.  The  enemy 
burst  into  the  castle  of  the  Marquis  Malas- 
pina,  slew  him  and  his  brothers,  and  lest 
soy  posterity  should  remain,  threw  William, 
ton  of  the  marquis,  only  five  years  old, 
from  the  window  of  a tower  in  the  sight  of 
his  mother,  who  at  the  instant  commended 
him  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Francis : that  night 
oa  the  departure  of  the  enemy  the  child  was 
heard  crying  nt  the  gate.  It  was  the  little 
boy  restored  to  the  widow.  On  growing  up, 
he  fulfilled  his  mother's  desire,  and  assumed 
the  Franciscan  habit  in  the  convent  of 
Ptrma.f 

Remorse  was  another  source  from  which 
conversions  came,  and  strange  were  the  first 
greetings  of  the  men  it  drew,  who  might 
have  truly  said  on  entering, 

M If  there  had  any  where  appeared  in  space 
Another  place  of  refuge,  where  to  flee, 

Our  hearts  had  taken  refhge  in  that  place. 
And  not  with  thee.*'} 

Of  these  conversions,  Caesar  of  Heister- 
bach  cites  curious  examples.  “ I said,"  he 
observes,  “ that  many  became  monks  through 
fear  of  hell ; such  were  men  who  had  studied 
magic, and  given  themselves  to  Satan,  and  had 
been  miraculously  converted  by  virions."  § 

Guido  Bonatus,  the  Florentine,  that  man 
of  dark  renown  as  an  astrologer  and  mathe- 

I 9 Wad.  An.  Minorus.  t Id.  tom.  viii. 
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matician,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  last  book, 
though  Wadding  only  styles  him  “ a philo- 
sopher, to  hear  whom  disciples  flowed  in 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  who  in  the 
tumulta  of  Florence,  being  exiled,  took  op 
bis  residence  at  Forli,"  at  an  advanced  age 
embraced  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the 
province  of  Bologna,  and  humbly  and  holily 
terminated  his  life.* 

Guido  da  Monte  Feltro,  count  of  Urbino, 
whose  posterity  became  the  princes  of 
Urbino,  a man  renowned  through  all  Italy 
for  his  military  glory,  having  conquered  so 
many  cities,  wearied  at  length  with  so  many 
wars,  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  for  the  injury  which  he  had 
wrought  in  war,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Celestine  V.  and  of  Boniface  his  successor, 
and  begged  to  be  received  to  grace,  pro- 
mising to  make  restitution,  and  as  a sign  of 
perfect  contrition  and  true  penance,  express- 
ing a wish  to  be  received  into  the  order  of 
the  Minors.  To  that  effect,  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  minister  of  the  province  of  the 
marshes,  and  on  the  feast  of  St  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  that  hero  renowned  for  war- 
like glory,  assumed  the  Franciscan  habit  in 
the  convent  of  Ancona.  The  rest  of  his 
days  he  past  in  constant  prayer,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  profound  humility; 
and  made  a blessed  end  in  that  cloister: 
which  evidence  of  domestic  witnesses  and 
serious  writers  is  to  be  preferred,  says  Wad- 
ding, to  the  poetic  fictions  of  Dante,  who 
places  him  in  hell,  for  having  given  per- 
fidious counsel  to  Pope  Boniface,  and  for 
having  at  his  desire  resumed  his  former 
ways-f 

Ihe  conversion  of  John  of  Erfurt  was 
most  affecting.  This  youth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  of  a noble 
race  of  Thuringia,  loved  a maid  of  equal 
birth,  but  found  a rival  in  another  knight. 
They  agreed  at  length  to  fight  for  her;  the 
day  was  fixed ; crowds  assembled ; the  two 
knights  came  forth,  adorned  with  their  most 
sumptuous  ornaments.  Thrice  they  ran 
against  each  other  with  terrible  effect  each 
time,  and  the  third  fall  proved  fatal  to  his 
opponent,  who  lay  dead  beneath  his  horse. 
A general  shout  hailed  the  conqueror ; but 
this  spectacle  of  death  had  a different  effect 
upon  him.  He  rode  off  instantly  to  the 
. door  of  a Dominican  convent,  and  called  out 
to  them  to  open.  The  porter,  all  astonished, 
let  him  into  the  court  John  alighted, 
and  held  his  horse  a long  time,  till  the 
prior  came  down  to  ask  what  be  wanted;  at 
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whose  feet  he  threw  himself,  and  besought 
admission  into  the  order.  The  community 
was  called  to  deliberate,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  received.  Soon  after,  his  father  and 
relations  arrived,  threatening  vengeance  un- 
less he  were  delivered ; but  the  friars  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  them.  This  convertite 
became  an  apostle  to  some  Prussian  tribes, 
and  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  in  1464.  Thus 
there  were  occasions,  when,  as  Climachus 
says,  it  was  better  to  afflict  parents  than  our 
Lord  Jesus;  for  he  created  and  saved  us, 
whereas  their  love  often  betrays  its  objects. 
Aristotle  himself  taught  that  there  were 
times  when  a physician  or  a commander 
were  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  parents;* 
and  those  who  blame  St.  Thomas  for  flying 
from  his  fathers  house,  never  think  harshly 
of  Telemachus  for  leaving  his  mother  to 
mourn  his  absence,  without  having  apprised 
her  of  his  projectf  The  authority  of 
pareuts  being  a participation  of  that  of  God, 
from  whom,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  all  pater- 
nity ; when  God  commanded  one  thing,  aud 
parents  a coutrary,  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  principle,  though  there  might  be  diffi- 
cnlty  as  to  the  circumstances  by  which  men 
were  to  be  guided.  However,  all  through 
the  ages  of  faith  the  instances  of  such  con- 
trariety were  of  the  rarest  possible  occur- 
rence. 

But  to  proceed.  Here  is  another  con- 
vertite whose  history  is  deeply  affecting. 
Jacoponus  was  born  in  the  city  of  Todi  in 
Umbria.  At  first  he  applied  to  civil  law,  in 
which  be  made  such  a proficiency,  that  he 
was  created  a doctor.  In  this  early  stage  of 
his  life  he  courted  honours  and  luxury,  and 
held  human  things  within  his  arms  with  a 
close  embrace ; and  all  arts  and  frauds  he 
knew.  He  married  a noble  lady  adorned 
with  all  virtues  and  of  singular  piety,  yet 
who,  through  love  of  him,  adopted  the  man- 
ners* of  one  who  meditated  only  vain  and 
profane  things  as  a worldly  woman,  in  order 
that  aha  might  appear  not  inferior  to  her 
husband.  Meanwhile,  not  forgetful  of  God, 
she  led  a holy  life  in  secret,  and  under  the 
veil  of  an  ambitious  splendour,  concealed 
great  virtues  of  miucL  It  happened  one 
day,  that  as  she  was  assisting  with  many 
noble  ladies  at  a certain  spectacle  of  games, 
in  the  midst  of  the  joy  and  plaudits  of  the 
assembly,  the  beams  on  which  the  spectators 
sat  gave  way,  and  suddenly  that  whole  troop 
of  women  were  buried  in  a mighty  ruiu; 
some  had  their  limbs  broken,  others  were 
wounded  mortally,  amongst  whom  was  the 

* Elkis*  jx.  2.  ♦ Od.  fr. 


wife  of  Jacoponus,  who  remained  speechless, 
and  shortly  after  died.  The  husband,  on 
bearing  of  what  had  happened,  flew  to  the 
spot,  seized  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  out.  On  uncovering  her  bosom,  in  order 
to  assist  her  breathing,  lo ! under  the  luxury 
of  a precious  vest,  be  beheld  next  her  skin 
a coarse  hair  shirt,  which  she  was  thus 
wearing  on  the  very  day  when  he  thought 
that  she  with  other  women  was  abandoned 
to  the  delights  of  secular  entertainment. 
Immoveable,  with  fixed  eyes  like  one  wrapt 
in  a maze,  be  stood,  discerning  the  hidden 
virtue  of  his  spouse,  and  the  secret  of  her 
thoughts  respecting  the  vanity  of  the  present, 
and  the  importance  of  the  future  life,  arguing 
a mind  so  different  from  what  he  had  always 
wished  to  think  that  she  possessed.  Syllable 
be  spoke  none ; but  wore  the  semblance  of 
a man  by  other  care  beset,  aud  keenly 
pressed,  than  any  thought  of  those  who  in 
his  presence  stood.  This  was  not  a vain 
astonishment,  or  idle  perturbation,  but  that 
holy  sorrow  which  reuders  the  soul  and  spirit 
dear  to  God.  From  that  moment  he  began 
to  philosophize  subtilly  in  the  school  of 
Chiist,  became  a most  holy  man,  and  so 
verified  the  apostle*s  words,  that  an  infidel 
husband  is  sanctified  by  a faithful  wife. 
Thus  being  seriously  turned  to  God,  he 
surveyed  the  darkness  which  had  befpre 
encompassed  him,  and  resolved  to  renounce 
the  world  for  ever,  and  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  God  alone.  So  he 
withdrew  from  the  honours  and  puninits 
which  had  engrossed  him  in  the  city,  and 
sought  no  longer  any  thing  else,  but  how  to 
conquer  himself,  subdue  his  passions,  and 
do  penance  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life. 
Giving  all  his  riches  to  the  poor,  he  clothed 
himself  in  a vile  habit,  and  desired  to  be 
despised  and  rejected  by  all  men ; so  that 
through  the  city  and  villages  adjacent  he 
even  courted  the  derision  of  the  vulgar — 
ingenious  and  most  holy  artifice  to  avcTige 
her  whom  he  had  loved  vainly  until  now. 
For  reflecting  that  his  wife  bad  sinned 
through  human  respect  aud  regard  to  his 
opinions,  it  was  most  just  he  thought,  that 
all  the  scorn  and  infamy  that  the  meanest 
profligate  could  merit  should  light  on  him. 
So  he  counterfeited  idiotcy,  and  made  his 
appearance  as  a hideous  vagrant  amidst  the 
public  games  at  Todi ; but  no  one  amongst 
grown-up  persons  laughed  at  his  extrava- 
gance, for,  suspecting  his  purpose,  all  were 
struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  at 
seeing  a man  once  so  noble  and  wealthy, 
now  such  a humble  penitent.  A day  being 
fixed  for  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  ,his 
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brother  sent  to  request  that  if  he  assisted  at 
it,  he  would  not  dishonour  the  family  by 
any  extravagance : he  replied  that  his  brother 
might  attend  to  the  honour  of  his  family, 
but  that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere  set. 
In  fact  he  appeared  suddenly  in  the  midst 
j of  that  joyful  feast,  covered  with  mud  and 
feathers,  like  a wild  monster,  more  hideous 
than  any  African  savage,  and  the  company 
broke  up  in  consequence,  some  with  indig- 
nation retiring,  others  with  pity.  The  chil- 
dren used  now  to  pursue  him,  and*  style 
him  Jacoponus  contemptuously,  instead  of 
Jacobus,  his  baptismal  name,  and  that  title 
be  chose  ever  afterwards  to  bear : still,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  extravagance,  his  grave 
and  wondrous  answers  used  to  611  men  with 
stupor  and  admiration.  A citizen  of  Todi 
having  purchased  a colt,  and  wishing  to 
send  it  to  his  house,  asked  Jacoponus,  who 
stood  nigh,  to  lead  it  home,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  replying,  “Trust  me,  I will 
take  it  to  your  home:”  he  took  it  to  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Fortunatus,  where  that  citizen 
bad  his  ancestral  tomb,  and  he  fastened  it 
to  the  stones  of  the  sepulchre.  The  citizen, 
on  learning  what  he  had  done,  returned  to 
his  house  in  thoughtfulness  and  dread. 

Ten  years  did  Jacoponus  spend  in  this 
manner,  which  be  commemorates  in  his 
poem  of  Odario.  Finally,  he  desired  to 
receive  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  hut  the 
Minors  feared  to  receive  one  amongst  them 
who  passed  for  an  idiot  or  a maniac.  After 
this  repulse  he  was  not  Seen  for  many  days ; 
bnt  at  length  he  returned  to  the  same  con- 
vent, and  delivered  a manuscript  to  the 
friar,  with  a request  that  it  might  he  pre- 
sented to  the  guardian.  This  was  the  hook 
which  he  had  just  composed  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  The  friars  on  reading 
it,  and  bearing  that  he  was  the  author,  dis- 
covered the  mystery  of  his  penance,  ad- 
mitted him  with  veneration,  aud  immediately 
gave  him  the  habit. 

The  servant  of  God  was  a noble  civiliau 
and  doctor.  Nevertheless  he  refused  to  he 
raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  desired  to 
remain  a laic;  and  tinder  the  name  of 
brother  Jacopdnus  was  he  received.  Within 
the  cloister  now  be  only  sought  how  to 
bumble  himself,  and  imitate  Jesus  Christ; 
all  night  long  he  used  to  exercise  himself 
in  prayer  and  meditation ; being  asked  what 
he  was  ready  to  snffer,  he  replied,  that  he 
desired  to  sutler  all  the  pains  of  earth  and 
hell  if,  what  is  impossible,  he  could  satisfy 
the  divine  justice,  aud  be  anathema  from 
Christ  lor  Christians,  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Demons.  It  would  be  the  highest  joy,  he 


said,  to  suffer  for  all  these  in  hell,  in  order 
to  imitate  Christ,  who  would  have  saved  all. 
Thus  was  he  filled  with  the  fervent  love  of 
God : he  sung,  he  wept,  he  broke  forth  in 
sighs ; and  withdrawing  into  solitary  places 
he  would  embrace  the  trees,  and  in  an 
ecstasy  of  divine  affection  cry  out,  “O  sweet 
Jesus,  O most  loving  Jesus !”  Being  askpd 
by  one  of  the  brethren  oil  a certain  occasion 
why  he  wept  so,  he  replied,  “ Because  love 
is  not  loved — quia  amor  non  amaretur.” 
Inflamed  with  divine  charity,  he  was  no  less 
zealous  to  defend  the  honour  of  God,  re- 
proving vices  with  admirable  liberty,  and, 
like  others,  profoundly  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  not  sparing  oh  one  occasion  even  the 
person  of  the  chief  pontiff ; on  which  account, 
after  the  twentieth  yearofhisbeingin  religion, 
he  was  confined  by  order  of  Boniface  VI II. 
It  is  said  that  the  pope  passing  by  the  prison, 
and  seeing  him  there,  asked  when  he  thought 
he  should  get  out?  and  that  he  replied, 
“When  you  enter  it;”  which  prediction  was 
verified ; for  when  Boniface  was  sacrilegiously 
captured  by  Colonna  at  Anagni,  Jacoponus 
was  liberated. 

From  that  time  his  whole  life  seemed 
absorbed  in  divine  love.  He  composed 
several  beautiful  canticles,  indulging  like  a 
swan  in  melody  shortly  before  his  death. 
At  length,  being  very  old,  he  fell  sick ; and 
the  brethren  seeing  that  his  death  was  near, 
advised  him  to  fortify  himself  with  the 
sacraments  of  the  church ; but  he  said  that 
it  was  not  yet  time.  Some  one  then  not 
nnderstanding  him,  exclaimed,  “Do  you 
not  know,  father,  that  unless  you  receive 
the  mysteries,  you  will  depart  from  life  like 
an  atheist;”  when  he  answered,  “I  believe 
in  three  Persons  of  one  Divinity,  which 
created  the  world  ©fit  of  nothing,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son,  bom  of  a virgin  and  cruci- 
fied.’/ The  brethren,  surprised  at  his  answer, 
observed,  that  this  was  not  sufficient ; but 
that  he  mtitit  receive  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  ; he  replied,  that  he  fully  inrended 
to  receive  them,  but  from  the  sacred  hands 
of  his  dearest  friend,  brother  John  of  Al- 
verrfia.  The  brethren  began  to  lament, 
supposing  that  this  brother,  who  was  so  far 
absent,  could  not  arrive  in  time,  and  they 
urged  him  the  more  ; but,  as  if  not  hearing 
them,  he  began  to  sing  that  canticle,  “Anima 
benedetta  dal  alto  creatore,  risguarda  il  tuo 
signore,  che  in  croce  ti  aspetta.”  Scarcely 
had  he  ceased,  when,  lo  ! two  brethren  are 
! seen  approaching,  one  of  whom  is  John  of 
| Alvernia ; the  two  holy  friends  embraced, 
and  after  exchanging  tokens  of  devout  affec- 
tion, John  administered  to  him  the  sacro- 
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sanct  mysteries,  after  which  he  sung  that 
hymn,  “ Jesu  nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor  somma 
speranza  ;M  and  having  finished  it,  he  ex- 
horted the  brethren  to  persevere  in  the  way 
of  holiness.  Then,  with  upraised  eyes  and 
hands,  with  a fervent  spirit,  he  said,  “Domine, 
in  in  anus  tuas  commendo  spin  turn  meuin,” 
apd  so  passed  from  that  state  of  lamentable 
exile  to  the  eternal  glory.  He  expired  on 
the  very  night  of  our  Lords  nativity,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
singing  the  first  mass,  was  entoning  the 
angelic  hymn  of  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo ; and 
all  who  were  present  felt  convinced  that  he 
did  not  breathe  his  last  through  force  of  the 
disease,  but  through  ardour  of  divine  love, 
which,  at  that  moment,  overcame  his  heart, 
and  let  loose  his  spirit  through  the  weakness 
of  its  fleshly  tenement.  Such  was  his  blessed 
death.  His  sacred  body  was  carried  in 
solemn  train  to  Todi,  and  buried  in  the  con- 
vent of  8t  Clare,  which  is  without  the  walls. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Fortunatus  within  the  city.  The 
bishop  erected  a noble  tomb  over  it,  and 
placed  on  it  this  inscription — 

“ Ossa  beati  Jacoponi  de  Benedict!*  Tudertini 
Fratris  or  din  is  Minorum,  qui  stultus  propter 
Christum,  nova  mundum  arte  delusit,  et  coelom 
rapuit.** 

In  his  poesy  he  neglected  refinement  of 
language,  so  that  with  the  Tuscan  tongue 
he  mingled  Tudertine,  Sicilian,  Calabrian, 
and  Neapolitan  expressions.  From  the  fol- 
lowing lines  one  may  judge  of  his  Latin 
style,  and  still  more  of  the  profound  thoughts 
which  fixed  and  directed  his  conversion. 

MCur  mundus  militat  sub  vans  gloria, 

Cujus  prosperitas  est  transitoria  t 
Tam  cito  labitur  ejus  potentia, 

Quam  rasa  figuli,  qua  sunt  fragilia. 

Plus  credo  litteris  scriptis  in  glacis 
Quam  mundi  fragilis  vans  f&ll&cie. 

Die  ubi  Salomon,  olim  tam  nobilis, 

Vel  ubi  Sajnpson  est,  dux  invincibilia, 

Vel  pulcher  Absalon,  rultu  mirabilis, 

Vel  dulcis  Jonatas,  multura  amabiUa? 

Quo  Cesar  abut,  celsus  imperio, 

Vel  Dives,  splendidus  lotus  in  prandio  t 
Die  ubi  Tullius,  clarus  eloquio  ? 

Vel  Aristoteles,  summus  ingenio  ? 

Tot  clari  proceres,  tot  rerum  spatia, 

Tot  ora  presulum,  tot  regna  fortiaf 
Tot  mundi  principes,  tanta  potentia? 

In  ictu  ocuu  clauduntur  omnia. 

Quam  breve  festum  est  hec  mundi  gloria ! 

Ut  umbra  hominis,  sic  ejus  gaudia, 

Qua  semper  subtrahunt  sterna  premia, 

Et  ducunt  homines  ad  dura  devia. 

O esca  vermium,  O man  pulveris, 

O roe,  O vanitas  cur  sic  extolleris? 

Ignores  penitus,  utrum  eras  vixeris. 

Fae  bonum  omnibus,  ouamdiu  poteris. 


Hsc  mundi  gloria,  qua  magni  peoditur, 
Sacris  in  litteris  flos  feeni  didtur. 

Ut  leve  folium,  quod  vento  rapitur. 

Sic  vita  hominum,  hac  vita  tollitur. 

Nil  tuum  dixeria,  quod  poles i perdm. 

Quod  mundus  txibuit,  intendit  rapere. 
Superna  cogita,  cor  ait  in  ethere, 

Felix  qui  potuit  mundum  contemnere.** 

Such  then  was  Jacoponns ; the  history  of 
whose  marvellous  conversion  could  not  but 
detain  us  long. 

But  now, — to  rite  no  more  instances  of 
this  extraordinary  kind,  for,  in  general, 
divine  grace,  without  the  instrumentality  of 
any  violent  external  events,  led  men  to 
embrace  a monastic  life, — let  us  observe 
what  was  the  ordinary  manner  of  conversion; 
and  illustrate  it  by  examples  of  transitions 
both  from  previous  innocence  and  from  the 
disposition  of  a secular  mind  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  cloister,  the  former  being  only  from 
peace  to  peace  more  profound. 

Pandulph  was  bred  a shepherd  on  the 
mountains  of  Tuscany  near  Pistoia.  From 
youth  tending  his  sheep  amidst  lonely  moun- 
tains, he  acquired  the  grace  of  a celestial 
life.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  for  money 
and  profit,  that  he  counted  all  as  dross 
excepting  what  be  gave  to  the  poor ; he  wore 
a knotted  cord  round  his  waist  in  memory 
of  our  Lord's  passion,  on  which  ho  meditated 
continually ; and  while  his  sheep  fed  on  the 
pasture  he  used  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  or  retire  into  the  wood  and  pray  there. 
His  fellow-shepherds  and  all  the  rustic  lads 
respected  him ; and  he  used  to  exhort  than 
to  abstain  from  all  sin.  In  his  thirty-third 
year,  being  sent  on  a journey,  in  crossing 
some  water  it  chanced — eternal  God  that 
chance  did  guide— that  he  should  meet  two 
Capuchin  friars  in  the  same  boat  which  con- 
veyed him.  A short  conversation  with  them 
determined  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
admitted  among  the  novices  in  the  convent 
of  Montepolitiani,  where  he  died  in  odour 
of  sanctity.* 

Heladius,  rector  of  the  royal  court,  as 
Hildephonso  styles  him,  "Under  a secular 
habit  had  long  fulfilled  a monk's  vow — inter 
decorem  insolentiamque  seculi  he  loved  soli- 
tude— and  followed  secrets ; and  at  length, 
leaving  all  things,  he  fled  to  the  monastesy 
which  lad  long  been  the  object  of  his  afiec- 
tions."+ 

Thomas  Justiniani,  a Venetian  senator  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  that  name,  em- 
braced a religious  life,  became  a hermit  in 

n t Hh  Coaole 

• Annal.  Capucinonun,  1568. 

t Hildephona.  Vitw  Must  Bpise.  Hup. 
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the  monastery  of  the  desert  of  Camaldoli 
in  1510.  He  describes  with  affecting  sim- 
plicity the  anguish  with  which  he  abandoned 
relations  and  friends;  hut  nothing  could 
shake  his  resolution.  He  persuaded  his 
friend  Vincentius  Quirinus,  another  senator 
of  Venice,  to  follow  him,  who  embraced  the 
same  life  within  the  year.  Thus  these  two 
noble  friends  became  the  humble  brothers 
{ Paul  and  Peter.  Quirinus  had  written  many 
learned  works;  he  was  versed  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ; he  had  filled  many  high 
posts  and  legations  for  his  country  ; he  had 
been  ambassador  to  Philip,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  Maximilian,  Emperor,  and  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Numerous  friends  wrote  to 
dissuade  him,  but  he  was  immoveable.  All 
Florence  was  filled  with  amaze  on  hearing 
of  his  flight  to  the  desert.  He  died  in  the 
anus  of  his  sweet  friend  Justiniani,  in  the 
thirty-filth  year  of  his  age  and  third  of  his 
being  in  religion.  Justiniani,  who  signs 
himself  brother  Paul  the  hermit,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  his  order. 
It  was  he  who  surrounded  the  hermitage 
with  a wall.  He  died  on  Mount  Soracte  in 
1528,  a most  holy  blessed  death,  which  he 
seems  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  in  a 
certain  poem  which  he  composed  the  same 
j year,  in  which  he  sung  the  combat  of  nature 
| and  of  grace.  His  ancient  portrait  in  his 
cow],  a most  striking  painting,  is  in  the 
possession  of  that  illustrious  family.* 
j Petrus  Quirinus,  on  his  embassies  for  the 
Venetian  republic,  had  visited  Germany, 

I France,  Spain,  Burgundy,  and  England, 
j and  found  no  place  preferable  to  the  solitude 
of  Camaldoli.  So  also  Andreas  Trivisanus, 
another  Venetian  senator,  had  searched  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy,  all  Dalmatia,  a great 
part  of  Greece,  aud  even  had  been  to 
Palestine,  and  he  found  no  place  safer  and 
more  apt  for  a Christian  contemplatist  than 
die  same  desert.  So  writes  Paul  J ustiniani 
in  a letter  to  two  noble  Venetians,  his 
friends,  f 

But  here  comes  a convertite  whose  history 
we  have  been  long  promised.  “ Petrus  Ur- 
wolus  was  elected  doge  of  Venice  in  976. 
He  for  a long  time  refused  to  accept  it, 
fearing  lest  by  the  ambition  of  secular  honour 
he  should  lose  the  resolution  of  sanctity,  as 
Dandnlus  says.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  people,  who  suppli- 
cated him  to  consent,  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  What  noble  edifices  he  erected 
*nd  repaired  in  the  city,  and  what  holy 

* Aan&l.  Camald.  Lib.  lxx. 
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laws  he  instituted,  may  be  seen  in  the 
authors  of  the  Venetian  history,  and  in  his 
life  by  Guido  Grandia.  It  happened  in 
course  of  time,  that  a certain  venerable 
abbot,  Guarinus  by  name,  from  the  farthest 
parts  of  Gaul,  came  for  the  sake  of  prayer 
into  Italy,  being  accustomed  to  make  pil- 
grimages to  various  regions  of  the  world. 
After  assisting  at  the  elevation  of  the  bones 
of  St.  Hilary  the  second, bishop  of  Carcasson, 
he  proceeded  to  Venice,  to  venerate  the 
body  of  St.  Mark.  Having  performed  his 
devotions  in  the  basilica,  he  asked  a citizen 
on  leaving  the  church,  where  he  could  find 
a hospice,  who  replied,  'Why  do  you  seek 
I a hospice  from  me,  when  I durst  not  grant  a 
lodging  to  you,  my  lord,  or  to  any  coming 
to  the  relicks  of  blessed  Mark  ?'  ‘ But  why 
so?*  demanded  the  abbot.  'Because  the 
duke  of  this  country,'  said  the  citizen,  'who 
is  the  host  of  all  strangers  coming  hither, 
has  made  a decree  that  no  stranger  should 
be  received  to  hospitality  by  any  one  but 
himself  alone,  or  with  leave  from  him ; for 
he  has  built  great  houses  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  the  rich  and  poor  are  alike  received.' 
On  this  intelligence  the  pious  Guarin  repair- 
ed to  the  palace  and  entered  it  with  confi- 
dence. * Who  art  thou,  venerable  father,’  ask 
the  guards,  ' who  seekest  admittance  to  the 
prince  V ‘ I am  Guarinus,  coming  from  far 
lands,  and  having  visited  the  oratory  of 
blessed  Mark,  I seek  needful  hospitality  ; 
and  it  was  told  to  me  to  apply  here,  but  I 
know  not  to  whom  I ought  to  address  my- 
self.’ Then  the  illustrious  domestics  imme- 
diately received  the  abbot,  and  led  him  to 
the  duke’s  bed  chamber.  And  when  the 
duke  saw  him,  he  rose  up  instantly  and 
gave  him  a kiss  of  peace.  The  next  day 
he  desired  the  holy  man  to  give  him  advice 
respecting  his  own  state ; for  he  said  he  felt 
it  to  be  full  of  peril  for  his  soul;  and 
he  entreated  him  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  he  might  be  delivered.  The  abbot 
replied  that  be  was  bound  to  go  to  Rome, 
but  that  he  would  soon  return,  and  that  then 
he  might  depend  upon  his  giving  him  counsel 
on  that  point.  Accordingly  to  Rome  he 
departed,  where  he  saluted  the  threshold  of 
the  Apostles,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope  Benedict  VII.  In  fine,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice  on  the  day  he  had  appointed. 
The  solemn  discussion  being  resumed  in  the 
palace,  he  advised  the  duke  to  renounce  the 
world  and  the  dukedom,  and  to  embrace  a 
life  of  holy  obedience.  Now  this  was 
the  plan  which  the  duke  had  long  desired 
to  adopt,  without  having  ventured  to  dis- 
close his  intention  openly.  From  ihti 
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moment,  however,  he  began  to  arrange 
measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

“ On  the  festival  of  the  martyr  St.  Am- 
mon, which  was  in  September,  having  de- 
posed the  ducal  robe,  he  secretly  left  the 
palace,  and  accompanied  by  Guarinus, 
Romuald,  and  Marino,  he  embarked  on  a 
vessel  which  conveyed  him  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Hilary  of  Gambaranus,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Angelo  and  John,  patriarchs  of 
Venice.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
holy  duke  did  not  come  as  usual  to  the 
matutinal  office  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark, 
he  was  sought  for  in  the  apartments,  but 
could  not  be  found  within  the  palace. 
After  long  search  the  messengers  at  length 
eame  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Hilary.  Urseolus 
had  prayed  Guarinus  to  shave  his  beard 
and  to  clothe  him  in  the  Benedictine  habit. 
They  recognised  Guarinus,  and  laying  hold 
of  him,  asked  where  was  the  duke  ? But 
he  said,  ‘ Lo,  here  am  I,  with  these  my 
companions.  Examine  whether  your  lord 
be  here.’  They  gazed  on  all  without  being 
able  to  recognise  him.  However,  as  soon 
as  they  had  departed,  the  duke  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  discovered  on  a second 
visit,  proceeded  immediately  with  his  com- 
panions to  Verona,  on  entering  which  city, 
in  order  to  pass  with  more  security,  he 
followed  the  feet  of  the  mules  as  a humble 
muleteer,  and  so  escaped  through;  then 
mounting  their  horses  they  rode  on,  avoid- 
ing Vicenza ; and  such  was  their  haste, 
that  on  the  third  day  they  reached  Milan. 
Thence  they  pursued  their  journey  steadily 
to  Narbonne  ; and  then  after  taking  some 
rest  there,  they  passed  into  Catalonia.  On 
coming  within  view  of  the  white  top  of 
Mount  Canigo,  which  is  so  called  from 
being  covered  with  snow,  the  blessed  duke 
knew  that  he  was  near  the  monastery  that 
was  to  receive  him,  and  he  said  to  the  ab- 
bot, • I believe  we  are  now  near  the  place. 
It  would  be  wrong  riding  thus  proudly  to 
approach  the  court  of  angels ; for  an  un- 
worthy servant  like  me  should  enter  the 
presence  of  his  master  in  humility  and 
penitence.’  So  saying,  he  alighted,  took 
off  his  spurs  and  his  shoes,  and  thus  bare- 
footed proceeded  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
brethren  came  forth  a mile  to  meet  them, 
singing  hymns  to  God,  and  with  a solemn 
processsion  bearing  the  relicks  which  the 
abbot  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
church.  Thus  in  the  year  978,  one  month 
after  his  flight,  did  they  enter  the  abbey  of 
St.  Michael  at  Cuxano,  and  here  he  re- 
ceived the  habit  * from  the  hands  of  St. 
Romuald,  In  this  house  he  remained,  a 


mirror  of  justice  to  all,  performing  every 
duty  with  the  utmost  obedience  and  humi 
lity,  being  chiefly  employed  at  first  in  dis- 
pensing food  to  the  poor,  assisting  the 
6ick,  receiving  strangers,  tilling  the  ground, 
and  subsequently  as  sacristan,  showing 
himself  in  all  states  a man  both  in  heart 
and  word  pacific, — Senex  in  mundo  jure* 
nescit  in  Deo, — accustomed  to  command, 
he  submitted  to  obey ; from  being  a lord 
he  became  a servant,  and  led  a humble 
and  merciful  life.  During  this  time  Ro- 
muald and  Marino  lived  in  a desert  place 
not  far  from  the  abbey,  in  a wood  called 
Longadera,  where  they  erected  cells. 

“ The  death  of  this  great  duke  took 
place  in  the  fifth  year  after  his  arrival. 
After  receiving  the  sacraments  with  infinite 
devotion,  he  begged  the  brethren  to  place 
him  sitting  up  in  his  chair,  and  then  asked 
if  the  lord  of  that  country  would  come  at 
his  invitation  to  see  him ; for  he  wished 
to  give  him  useful  counsel  and  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  that  nobleman,  Oliba, 
count  of  Cabra,  came  humbly  to  see  the 
venerable  duke,  who  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  exhorted  him  to  despise  the 
world  for  God.  His  words  made  such  an 
impression  that  Oliba  soon  after  chose  the 
monachal  life.  The  blessed  duke  expired 
at  the  ninth  hour  on  the  third  day  of 
January.  Immediately  alternate  choirs  of 
monks  with  tearful  and  tremulous  voices 
sung  the  office  round  the  dead.  The  next 
day  the  lord  of  the  province  coming  with 
the  first  nobles,  at  sight  of  the  pious  limbs 
lying  upon  the  bier,  burst  into  tears.  Then 
the  body  was  brought  into  the  church,  and 
masses  were  said  with  all  devotion : they 
buried  him  in  the  cloister  near  the  church 
door.  Some  time  after,  it  is  said,  lights 
used  to  appear  by  night  over  the  grave, 
illuminating  in  a wonderful  manner  all 
the  cloisters,  so  that  the  brethren  did  not 
dare  to  pass  one  by  one  separately  before  the 
office,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustom- 
ed. The  Count  Oliba  leaving  great  riches 
to  his  son,  having  a treasure  sufficient  to 
load  fifteen  horses,  after  consulting  with  St. 
Romuald,  proceeded  in  company  with  Gus- 
rinus  Marinus  and  John  Gradiniscus  to 
Mount-Cassino,  where  he  assumed  the 
habit.  St.  Romuald  desiring  to  follow 
them,  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  people 
for  possessing  him,  that,  in  order  to  escape, 
he  was  obliged  to  feign  himself  itoad.  So 
he  returned  at  length  barefoot  to  Ravenna. 
Marinus  the  hermit,  whose  only  object  had 
been  to  accompany  Oliba  to  Mount-Cassino, 
and  to  venerate  there  the  bones  of  St 
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Benedict,  being  accustomed  .to  solitude, 
departed  soon  after  their  arrival  and  travel- 
led into  Apulia,  where  he  fixed  his  her- 
mitage near  Mount  Gargano.  Here  his 
travels  ended,  for  the  Sarassins  who  occu- 
pied the  top  of  the  mountain  strangled  the 
pious  hermit  in  988,  a man  of  wondrous 
simplicity  and  of  sincere  purity.  The 
Christians,  however,  gave  him  an  honour- 
able sepulture  in  the  place  which  they 
called  after  him  Marino.  Guarinus,  who 
was  so  accustomed  to  wander,  being  rather 
a palmer  and  superior  of  different  abbeys, 
than  the  abbot  of  any  one  house,  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and  John  Gra- 
diniscus,  the  third  companion  of  Oliba, 
proposed  to  accompany  him.  That  poor 
convertite  was  overwhelmed  at  the  thought 
of  being  deserted  by  them  all : he  wept, 
and  entreated  them  not  to  forsake  him. 
‘You,  at  least,1  he  said  to  John,  * ought  not 
to  violate  the  promise  you  made  to  St. 
Romuald,  who  wished  you  to  keep  me 
company  in  the  service  of  God.1  Nothing, 
however,  could  change  their  resolution,  so 
they  set  out  together.  After  descending 
the  bill,  the  horse  on  which  Guarinus  rode 
became  restiff,  and  after  wheeling  round, 
struck  John  with  his  hoof  and  broke  his 
thigh.  Falling  down,  he  began  to  think 
of  his  own  perfidy  and  disobedience ; his 
broken  thigh  reminded  him  of  his  broken 
faith.  Being  carried  back,  he  begged  per- 
mission to  have  a cell  built  for  himself  near 
the  monastery,  after  the  manner  that  he 
had  learned  from  St.  Romuald  in  Cata- 
lonia ; and  there,  during  thirty  years,  till 
j his  death,  he  remained  in  holy  conversa- 
I tion.  Guarinus  and  Marinus  being  de- 
parted, and  John  Gradiniscus  coming  but 
rarely  to  the  monastery,  Oliba  left  Mount- 
Cassino  and  returned  to  his  own  country ; 
for  the  next  year  we  read  of  his  being 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a church 
there.  The  death  of  Guarinus  is  only 
indicated  by  letters  of  Pope  Sergius  IV. 
in  1011  to  Oliba,  his  successor,  son  of  that 
former  count  whom  Petrus  Urseolus  and 
Romuald  had  converted,  but  who  subse- 
quently returned  to  his  former  state.  Ro- 
muald, in  fine,  by  his  prayers  and  tears 
gained  his  father,  Duke  Sergius,  to  religion, 
completing  thus  the  group  of  chosen  spirits 
that  surrounded  Urseolus.11* 

The  next,  also,  comes  not  singly.  Let 
ns  inquire  who  he  is.  The  monk  who 
should  be  thus  questioned  would  acquit 
him  thus. 

* AmuL  Camaldulezudum,  Lib.  iv.  vii L 


Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of  Villiers, 
had  been  a famous  knight,  and  mighty  in 
deeds  of  arms.  From  .the  school  he  had 
been  trained  to  warfare,  in  which  he  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  that  he  be- 
came dear  to  kings  and  princes ; so  that 
the  Lord  Philip,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
when  at  the  court  of  Mayence,  fearing  for 
his  own  life,  chose  him  for  his  special 
guard.  It  happened  once  that  he  rode 
from  Mayence  with  the  Lord  Gerard  Was- 
card  to  a certain  tournament  at  Worms. 
After  some  time  they  descended  upon  a 
meadow,  which  was  most  agreeable  with 
flowers  of  every  colour,  with  streams  and 
fountains,  which  they  traversed  in  silence, 
neither  speaking  to  the  other.  At  length, 
breaking  silence,  they  proposed  that  each 
should  tell  the  other  what  had  been  his 
thoughts.  “ Truly  then,”  said  the  first, 
“I  have  been  thinking  and  attentively 
considering  the  wonderful  and  various 
beauties  of  this  place,  and,  in  fine,  it  has 
been  foreshown  to  me,  that  all  which 
flourishes  in  the  world  is  but  vanity  and 
of  little  value and  the  other  replied,  that 
such  precisely  had  been  his  own  thoughts. 
Thereupon  they  said  to  each  other,  “Let 
us  provide  something  for  ourselves  of  real 
utility.  Shall  we  pass  the  sea  ? But  we 
shall  meet  with  there  what  we  leave  behind 
us  here, — noble  horses,  seductive  beauty, 
brilliant  armour  and  weapons  ; hearts  will 
be  wounded,  and  perhaps  virtue  injured. 
What  then  ? Shall  we  pass  to  the  wolfskin 
habits  of  Emmerode,  and  declare  a truce 
to  tournaments  for  five  years  ?”  This  was 
their  resolution.  So  they  proceeded  to 
that  monastery,  and  made  their  vows  con- 
ditionally ; and  then,  contented  with  one 
squire  each,  they  returned  to  Cologne. 
Soon  afterwards  Ulricus  Fiasco,  who  had 
wished  that  they  might  accompany  him 
beyond  sea,  took  himself  the  same  vow, 
and  with  them  received  the  habit.  Gerard 
Wascard  lost  a part  of  his  hand,  because 
he  said  that  he  had  rather  this  should 
happen  to  him  than  that  the  least  injuiy 
should  befall  Charles,  whom  he  foresaw 
would  by  God’s  grace  become  a clerk. 
After  some  time  such  was  the  event ; for 


Charles  having  left  his  parents,  and  his 
riches,  and  his  companions,  repaired  to 
the  abbey  of  Emmerode,  and  there  as- 
sumed the  arms  of  sacred  chivalry,  and  by 
his  example  and  exhortations,  many  nobles 
and  chieftains,  not  only  from  the  holy  city 


of  Cologne,  but  also  from  remote  lands, 
namely,  Ulricus  Fiasco,  Gerald, 

W alter  de  Birbac,  and  many  o 
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men  in  secular  warfare,  became  no  less 
illustrious  in  spiritual  conversation.  How 
much  the  monastery  of  Emmerode  was 
benefitted  by  this  accession  may  well  be 
thought.  When  the  Emperor  Frederic 
came  to  Liege,  and  a great  crowd  of  nobles 
had  met  there,  as  soon  as  Charles  and 
Ulric  appeared,  Philip,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, with  a multitude  of  nobles,  went 
to  meet  them  ; so  that  the  emperor,  as  if 
deserted  by  all,  was  left  almost  alone; 
for  as  they  had  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
in  the  world,  so  he  loved  and  honoured 
them  in  religion.  His  son  the  Emperor 
Henry  no  less  honoured  them  ; he  gave  to 
Charles  a cross  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  gems.  About  this  time  Godes- 
cald  de  Volmonsteyn  was  converted  from 
the  world  to  which  he  had  been  wholly 
devoted  : he  went  to  the  abbey  of  Mount 
Stroeberg,  and  left  all  the  world  in  igno- 
rance of  his  vow.  It  happened  that  Evrard 
his  brother  was  going  into  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  way  he  turned  aside  to  see  a cer- 
tain recluse,  who  lay  concealed  on  a rock, 
who  received  him  with  great  benignity. 
After  the  first  words  of  holy  salutation  she 
said  to  him,  “My  lord,  say  to  your  brother 
Godescald,  that  his  light  is  burning  before 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  shines  brightly.” 
He,  all  astonished  at  these  words,  said, 
“ Sister,  consider  what  you  say.  There  is 
no  one  in  all  Cologne  so  devoted  to  secu- 
lar pleasures  as  my  brother  ; for  he  attends 
to  nothing  else  but  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Therefore  reflect  upon  what  you  say.” 
After  much  entreaty  he  extorted  from  her 
the  meaning  of  her  words  ; when  she  told 
him  plainly,  that  God  had  effected  this 
great  change.  Hearing  such  news  of  his 
brother,  he  was  profoundly  sad,  like  a man 
devoted  to  the  world ; and  returning  to 
Cologne  he  found  that  what  had  been  told 
him  was  quite  true.  Godescald  thus  wish- 
ing the  world  farewell,  entered  Stroeberg, 
and  led  a holy  life  among  that  congrega- 
tion of  saints.  His  brother  Evrard  was 
afterwards  seen  in  the  monastic  habit,  in 
a certain  church  in  which  all  the  congre- 
gations of  Cologne  were  assembled.* 
Perhaps,  however,  no  conversion  was 
more  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  than 
that  of  the  Duke  St.  William.  “Where 
is  there  a dance  of  young  people,”  de- 
mands a monk  of  his  monastery  in  the 
desert,  “ or  any  assembly  of  peasants,  war- 
riors, or  nobles,  or  when  is  there  a vigil  of 

• Hist.  Mon.  Viilariens.  ap.  Marten e,  Thes. 
Anec.  iii. 


sweetly  in  modulated  words  what  and  how  I 
great  was  William  ? with  what  glory  he 
served  the  Emperor  Charles  ? and  what 
victories  he  gained  over  the  Infidels  f 
The  conquest  of  Barcelona,  which  they 
surrendered  to  him  in  801,  was  his  last 
exploit ; for  he  then  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  abdicate  his  military  com- 
mand of  Aquitaine.  He  found  an  austere 
desert  in  the  Cevennes,  at  the  junction  of 
the  little  valleys  of  Gelon  and  of  the 
Herault,  and  there  he  built  his  monastery. , 
Still  he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  come 
to  any  instant  decision  without  having  con- 
sulted Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  the  closest  friendship.  It 
seemed  to  him  best  not  to  transfer  him- 
self to  this  new  warfare  until  he  had  gained 
the  consent  of  this  most  Christian  king. 
He  accordingly  departed  to  the  north  of 
Gaul,  desired  the  occasion  of  a private  in- 
terview, and  spoke  as  follows  : — “My  lord 
and  my  father  Charles,  whom  the  heavenly 
King  hath  made  king  over  the  people; 
you  know  how  true  and  faithful  I have 
been  always  to  you,  and  how  I loved  you 
more  than  my  life  and  this  pleasant  light 
You  know  how  often  as  your  soldier  I have 
followed  you  to  the  peril  of  death,  always 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  Now 
then  hear  me,  I beseech  you,  patiently: 
lo ! I reveal  to  you  my  conscience  before 
God,  and  demand  permission  to  become  a 
soldier  of  the  eternal  King.  I have  a vow 
and  a long  desire,  that,  renouncing  all 
things,  I may  for  the  future  serve  God  in 
that  monastery  which  by  your  favour  I 
have  constructed  in  the  desert.”  At  these 
words  the  countenance  of  Charles  fell,  and 
his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  “ My  Lord 
William,”  he  replied,  “ what  a hard  word 
is  this, — and  how  bitter ! You  have 
wounded  my  heart  by  this  petition.  Never- 
theless, since  it  is  just,  devout,  and  reason- 
able, I have  nothing  to  oppose  to  it ; nor  is 
it  lawful  for  me  to  refuse  you.  If  you  had 
preferred  the  service  of  any  other  mortal 
king,  I might  indeed  have  felt  that  it  was 
an  injury  to  myself, — if  you  had  done  it 
for  the  sake  of  greater  honours,  or  dignity, 
or  riches,  I would  willingly  have  offered  all 
that  I possessed  to  retain  you  ; but  since 
nothing  of  this  is  the  case,  but  that,  de- 
spising things  present,  you  wish  to  be  the 
soldier  of  the  King  of  angels,  so  be  it  with 
you  : I consent  to  it : only  you  must  take 
with  you  some  gift,  as  a token  of  my  affec- 
tion, and  a memorial  of  our  friendship.” 
With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
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fell  upon  his  neck,  and  for  a long  time 
wept  bitterly.*  After  this  scene  William 
returned  to  Aquitaine,  visited  on  hi9  way 
the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Julian  at 
Brives,  where  he  deposed  his  arms  as  an 
offering  to  God.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
his  buckler  used  to  be  shown  in  the  treasury 
of  that  house  as  a precious  curiosity,  at- 
testing, by  its  dimensions  and  weight,  the 
gigantic  form  and  strength  of  the  hero. 
Thence  he  returned  to  his  monastery  of 
Gelon,  where  he  took  the  habit,  and  ever 
afterwards  comported  himself  as  the  hum- 
blest of  the  brethren.  The  disciple  and 
biographer  of  St  Benoit  d’Aniane  says, 
that  he  had  often  seen  him  in  the  plain 
of  Aniane,  in  the  time  of  harvest  amongst 
the  reapers,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  car- 
rying before  him  a great  vessel  of  wine, 
which  he  presented  to  each  reaper  in  turn. 
It  must  have  been  an  affecting  spectacle, 
to  see  so  humbly  and  charitably  employed 
the  man  who  had  so  often  given  battle  to 
the  Sarassins,  and  won  such  renown  among 
worldly  heroes.f 

Guibert  de  Nogent  ascribes  the  restora- 
tion of  monastic  discipline  in  his  time  to 
certain  wondrous  conversions  which  had 
lately  taken  place ; of  which  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  Ebrard,  count 
of  Breteuil,  in  Picardy.  This  was  a famous 
nobleman, — young  and  handsome,  im- 
mensely rich,  but  of  a proud  mind  ; a man 
distinguished,  however,  for  many  brilliant 
qualities,  amongst  the  first  nobles  of 
France.  At  length,  he  began  to  contem- 
plate his  own  state,  and  to  consider  how 
be  did  nothing  in  the  world  but  consign 
himself  and  others  to  damnation.  So  hav- 
ing secretly  made  some  of  his  ancient 
companions  aware  of  his  thoughts,  he 
privately  along  with  them  departed  into 
some  foreign  country,  where  unknown  he 
employed  himself  in  making  charcoal  in  the 
forests;  and  there,  when  he  had  sold  it  in  the 
towns,  he  thought  that  he  had  for  the  first 
time  attained  to  supreme  riches.  Thus 
the  interior  glory  of  the  king’s  daughter 
might  be  considered  by  all.  Teudebaldus, 
who  is  now  universally  regarded  as  a saint, 
ft  youth  of  noble  race,  had  previously  re- 
nounced the  world  ; and  it  was  his  example 
thatEbrard  was  animated  to  follow . Fi nally 
be  sought  the  abbey  of  Marmoustier,  where 
be  received  the  habit.  We  have  heard, 
that,  when  he  lived  in  the  world,  he  was 

* Vita  S.  Will.  Ducis  et  Mon.  Gellonena.  ap. 
Mabil.  Acta  S.  Ord.  Ben.  s»c.  iv.  1. 
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so  studious  of  dress  that  none  of  the  rich 
could  equal  him,  and  of  such  a haughty 
manner  that  no  one  could  hardly  address 
a word  to  him ; but,  after  he  became  a 
monk,  we  beheld  him  so  careless  about  his 
person,  that  to  judge  by  his  dre6s  and 
humble  countenance,  you  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  not  been  a count,  but 
a poor  rustic ; and  when  he  used  to  be  sent 
by  the  abbot  through  cities  and  towns,  he 
never  could  be  induced  by  his  own  will  so 
much  as  to  enter  the  castles  which  he  had 
left.  All  these  things,  continues  Guibert 
de  Nogent,  he  related  to  me  himself  when 
I was  young,  for  he  used  to  treat  me  with 
an  especial  love  on  account  of  our  consan- 
guinity. On  these  conversions, — for  that 
of  Bruno  also  was  at  this  time, — vast  flocks 
of  men  and  women  began  to  follow  in  the 
holy  track.  What  shall  I say  of  their  ages, 
when  children  of  ten  or  eleven  years  used 
to  meditate  things  belonging  to  the  old, 
and  acted  with  more  discipline  than  would 
seem  possible  for  their  years ! In  these 
conversions  took  place  what  was  observed 
in  the  ancient  martyrs, — that  greater  viva- 
city of  faith  was  found  in  the  weak  and 
tender  bodies  of  the  young,  than  in  those 
which  were  in  the  authority  of  age  and 
science.  Monasteries  then  increased  in 
number,  and  were  built  not  only  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  but  also  in  the  woods 
and  deserts,  where  formerly  were  only 
dens  of  wild  beasts  or  caverns  of  robbers. 
Nobles  caught  the  holy  flame,  and  came 
forward  with  their  treasures,  and  illustri- 
ous women  enriched  and  adorned  churches 
with  precious  gifts.* 

All  these  that  we  have  as  yet  beheld  are 
convertites  that  once  were  eminent  in  secu- 
lar and  military  life,  but  there  are  amongst 
them  many  others,  who,  though  previously 
separate  to  the  Church,  stood  in  no  less 
need  perhaps  of  total  renovation.  The 
crowd  which  follows,  then,  is  made  up  of 
priests  and  great  philosophers,  who  have 
come  here  demanding  from  the  cloister 
peace.  Thus  to  Mount-Cassino  came  Paul 
the  deacon,  after  the  captivity  of  King  Desi- 
derius,  whose  notary  he  had  been,  and  the 
death  of  Ariches,  prince  of  Beneventum, 
who  had  received  him  in  his  banishment ; 
for  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him 
on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  king  had 
been  commuted  to  exile,  through  regard 
for  his  genius  as  an  historian  and  poet.f 
Hither  came  Mark  the  poet,  contemporary 

* De  Vita  Propria,  Lib. 
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of  St.  Benedict,  who  speaks  of  his  own  con- 
version in  these  lines  : — 

“ Hue  ego  cum  scelerum  depressus  fasce  subissem, 
Depositum  sensi  pondus  abesse  michi 

Credo  quod,  et  faelix  vita  fruar  insuper  ilia 
Oraa  pro  Marco  si  Uenedicte  tuo." 

Hither  came  to  receive  the  habit  Constan- 
tine Africanus,  that  prodigy  of  learning, 
who  brought  from  the  east,  after  studies 
and  travels  of  thirty-nine  years,  a profound 
knowledge  of  grammar,  dialectics,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  all  the  sciences  of  the  Chal- 
deeans,  Arabs,  Persians,  Sarassins,  Egyp- 
tians and  Indians.  Here  came  also  Alfanus, 
a poet  and  musician  ; and  Alberic,  full  of 
all  erudition.*  Many  others  of  this  class 
might  be  shown  in  different  monasteries. 
To  single  out  but  one  from  England, — 
Heniy  de  Murdac,  a great  theologian  in 
the  church  of  York  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  of  eminent  dignity  in  the  province 
from  his  nobility  and  riches,  left  every 
thing  to  become  a monk  at  Clairvaux,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  St.  Bernard.  Such  con- 
vertites  excited  greater  astonishment  than 
the  sight  of  kings,  and  barons,  and  lay- 
men who  had  studied  sciences,  in  the  cowl ; 
for,  as  Dante  says,  “ More  easily  and  per- 
fectly do  they  come  to  the  habit  of  phi- 
losophic truth  who  have  never  heard  it, 
than  they  who  have  heard  it  when  imbued 
with  false  opinions.  ”f 

Jordan  of  Saxony  being  asked,  on  one 
occasion,  why  masters  of  arts,  more  than 
theologians,  came  to  the  sermons  of  the 
friars,  replied,  “As  peasants  that  drink 
water  are  more  easily  intoxicated  with  wine, 
so  those  who  drink  only  the  water  of  Aris- 
totle, when  on  Sundays  or  festivals  they 
come  to  the  church,  are  more  easily  con- 
verted by  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ ; where- 
as theologians  are  like  sacristans,  who, 
from  daily  habit,  pass  before  the  altar 
without  saluting  it.”  In  fact,  the  lay 
scholars  come  in  crowds  to  conversion. 

“How  many  learned  men  and  great 
philosophers  embraced  the  Carthusian  or- 
der, beginning  with  St.  Bruno  ? Sutorus 
enumerates  them : — Guigo  de  Castro,  Rif- 
ferius,  Trusianus  the  Florentine  physician, 
Ludolphus,  Henricus  de  Kalkar,  Rainald, 
Bonifacius  Ferrarius.  brother  of  blessed 
Vincent  the  Dominican,  Henricus  de  Cos- 
feldia,  Adrian,  John  de  Teneramunda, 
Hermann,  Henry  de  Halsia,  Stephen  de 
Senis,  Goswin  de  Beca,  Oswald  de  Corda, 

* Lib.  iii. 
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Gerard  de  Stredam,  Nicholas  Albergatus, 
Bartholomew  of  Ruremunda,  John  of  Lou- 
vain, James  de  Paradiso,  iEgidius  Auri- 
faber,  Ulricus,  John  de  Indagine,  Dionysius 
Rickel,  James  de  Gruytrode,  Henry  de 
Piro,  John  Venetus,  Henry  Vroede,  Henry 
Arnold,  Gerard  of  Breda,  Henry  Loen, 
Laurentius,  Martin  of  Laon,  John  de  La- 
pide,  Werner  de  Laer,  Peter  Ruffi,  Francis 
de  Puteo,  author  of  the  Margarita  Philo- 
sophies^ and  many  others.*  In  fact,  the 
Carthusians,  more  than  any  other  order, 
received  into  its  port  the  wearied  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  the  university  of  Paris.* 
Cluny  and  Citeaux,  however,  were  not 
without  their ‘tribute.  But  we  must  not 
suffer  to  pass  by  unnoticed  in  the  crowd 
the  Socrates  of  the  Gauls,  the  western 
Plato,  as  his  friend  the  venerable  Peter, 
styled  Abeilard,  of  whom  he  says,  after 
describing  his  intellectual  victories, 

“ tunc  ra&gis  omnia  vincit, 

Cum,  Cluniensem  Monacum  moremque  pro* 
fessus, 

Ad  Christi  veram  transivit  philoaophiam.” 

Let  us  hear  the  holy  abbot  describe  this 
illustrious  convert  in  a letter  to  Heloisa, 
who  called  herself  the  source  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  and  from  whose  affection 
death  alone  could  take  away  the  sorrowful. 
“ I wish  that  our  Cluny  might  possess 
you  it  is  thus  he  writes  to  her ; “ I wish 
that  you  might  there  be  expecting,  with 
the  other  handmaidens  of  Christ,  die  day 
of  heavenly  deliverance  ; but  since  this  is 
not  granted  to  us,  yet  we  may  rejoice  in 
possessing  your — yes,  I say,  your  servant  ; 
who  is  always  to  be  named  with  honour, 
that  true  philosopher  of  Christ,  Master 
Peter,  whom  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
the  same  divine  disposition  transferred  to 
Cluny  ; and  with  him  enriched  it  as  with 
something  far  above  all  gold  and  precious 
stones  ; to  relate  whose  holy,  and  humble, 
and  devout  conversation  among  us  would 
require  no  short  discourse.  Unless  I am 
deceived,  I do  not  recollect  that  I ever  saw 
any  one  like  him  in  the  habit  and  gesture 
of  humility ; insomuch,  that  neither  Ger- 
main was  more  lowly  nor  Martin  himself 
poorer  to  a discerning  eye.  And  when  I 
compelled  him,  amidst  that  vast  flock  of 
brethren,  to  hold  a superior  rank,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  last  of  all.  Often  I used 
to  wonder,  during  the  processions,  when 
he  with  the  rest  walked  before  me,  and  to 

• De  Vita  Carthns.  II.  iii,  7. 
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be  truly  amazed  how  a man  of  such  a cele- 
brated name  could  thus  despise  himself, 
and  throw  himself  away.  He  was  the  most 
simple,  the  most  abstemious,  the  most 
mortified  of  us  all.  In  him  were  seen  con- 
stant study,  frequent  prayer,  perpetual 
silence,  unless  when  a familiar  conference 
of  the  brethren,  or  a public  sermon  in  the 
convent,  obliged  him  to  speak : devoutly 
he  used  to  frequent  the  celestial  sacra- 
ments, offering  up  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
the  immortal  Lamb.  His  mind,  his  tongue, 
his  work,  were  always  divine,  philosophic, 
full  of  erudition  and  instruction.  Thus 
did  this  simple  and  just  man,  fearing  God 
and  departing  from  evil,  pass  some  portion 
of  his  time  with  us,  consecrating  the  last 
days  of  his  life  to  God.  For  the  sake  of 
his  health,  as  he  laboured  under  a bodily 
disease,  I sent  him  to  Chalon-sur-Saone, 
which  is  the  most  agreeable  and  beautiful 
spot  in  our  Burgundy,  and  there  I pro- 
cured him  a residence  in  our  monastery 
near  the  city.  There,  renewing  his  ancient 
studies,  as  far  as  his  malady  would  per- 
mit, he  was  constantly  over  his  books,  and 
every  moment,  like  the  great  Gregory,  he 
either  prayed,  or  read,  or  wrote,  or  dictated. 
In  these  exercises  did  the  evangelical  sum- 
| mons  find  him,  not  sleeping  like  many, 

! but  watching ; truly  watching  ; and  called 
; him,  not  as  the  foolish  but  as  the  wise 
urgin,  to  the  marriage  of  eternity  : for  he 
| bore  with  him  a lamp  full  of  oil ; that  is, 
a conscience  filled  with  the  testimony  of  a 
holy  life.  His  last  illness  was  sudden, 
conducting  him  speedily  to  the  extremity. 
Then,  how  holily,  how  devoutly,  how  Ca- 
tholically,  did  he  make  the  confessions  of 
bis  faith,  and  of  his  sins ! With  what 
affection  of  a desiring  heart  did  he  receive 
the  body  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  the 
viaticum  of  this  pilgrimage  and  the  pledge 
of  eternal  life ! How  faithfully  did  he 
commend  to  Him  his  body  and  soul,  here 
and  for  eternity ! all  the  religious  brethren 
of  that  monastery  are  witnesses.  Thus 
passed  to  God  with  meekness  and  humility 
Master  Peter,  the  master  of  science,  be 
who  was  known  to  the  whole  world,  and 
every  where  celebrated.  Therefore,  vene- 
rable and  beloved  sister  in  the  Lord,  he 
to  whom  you  were  bound  in  the  bonds  of 
Carriage,  and  in  the  still  better  chains  of 
divine  charity ; with  whom,  and  under 
whom,  you  have  so  long  served  the  Lord  : 
be,  I say,  in  the  last  advent,  with  the  voice 
°f  the  Archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God,  shall  be  restored  to  you.  Be  mind- 
ful, therefore,  of  him  in  the  Lord : be 


mindful  also  of  me  and  of  the  holy  sisters 
associated  with  our  congregation.”* 

With  the  fame  of  this  flight  the  whole 
Christian  world  rung  ; and  yet  there  were 
instances  in  which  the  power  of  grace  was 
thought  to  be  still  more  visibly  displayed  ; 
for  the  conversions  deemed  most  astonish- 
ing of  all  were  those  which  took  place 
within  the  cloister  itself,  of  monks  who 
had  not  the  spirit  of  their  order,  or  of 
men  who  had  assumed  the  cowl  without 
purity  of  intention,  and  worn  it  without 
sanctity  of  life. 

“A  wandering  clerk,”  says  Caesar  of 
Heisterbach,  “came  to  Clairvaux  with  a 
design  to  steal,  under  cloak  of  religion. 
During  the  whole  year  of  his  noviceship 
he  could  pilfer  nothing,  such  vigilance  was 
observed.  ‘ Then,’  said  he  to  himself,  1 if 
I become  a monk  I shall  have  more  oppor- 
tunities so  with  that  intention  he  was 
received  to  the  habit.  But  the  pious  Lord, 
who  wisheth  not  the  death  of  a sinner, 
wonderfully  changed  his  perverse  will;  for 
he  became  contrite;  and  so  much  did  he 
advance  in  holy  religion,  that  soon  after  he 
was  made  prior  of  that  abbey.  Such  was 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  monachal  bene- 
diction.”! This  example,  however,  exhibits 
not  one  of  the  most  desperate  cases;  for, 
of  all  conversions,  the  most  rare  and  diffi- 
cult was  from  the  corruption  of  the  best 
state  or  from  tepidity  in  the  cloister.  So 
deep  was  the  impression  of  this  truth,  that 
we  find  there  was  a necessity  for  guarding 
monks  against  being  too  quick  to  believe 
themselves  involved  in  the  danger.  Let 
us  hear  ^Elred,  abbot  of  Rivaulx.  “ Not 
long  ago,”  he  says,  “a  certain  brother, 
renouncing  the  world,  came  to  our  monas- 
tery, and  was  placed  by  our  reverend  abbot 
under  my  littleness,  to  be  instructed  in 
regular  discipline.  He  used  sometimes  to 
ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  in 
the  secular  habit  and  conversation,  he  Used 
oftener  to  feel  compunction  and  to  be  dis- 
solved, as  it  were,  in  the  sweetness  of 
divine  love.  I demanded  of  him  whether 
he  thought  his  life  was  then  more  holy 
than  his  present,  and  more  acceptable  to 
God.  4 Far  otherwise,’  be  replied  ; 4 since 
I now  do  many  things,  of  which  if  I had 
done  one  formerly ; not  only  I should 
have  been  thought  holy  by  all,  but  as 
worthy  of  being  adored.’  On  my  question- 
ing him  still  further,  he  said,  that 4 he  did 

• S.  Petri  Ven.  Abb.  Clun.  Epist.  Lib.  iv.  21. 
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not  remember  to  have  thought  much  about 
the  many  tribulations  through  which  we 
must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but 
he  used  to  feel  as  if  he  loved  Christ  with 
more  sweetness.  Yet/  he  added,  4 I then 
never  suffered  any  thing  for  Him,  whereas 
now  I suffer  much  for  His  sake  ; formerly 
I never  kept  silence,  or  refrained  from  idle 
and  vain  words ; and  even  after  my  devout 
tears,  I used  immediately  to  return  to 
laughing  and  to  fables,  being  borne  hither 
and  thither  as  passion  directed ; loving 
assemblies,  not  shrinking  from  drinking- 
bouts,  and  indulging  in  matin  sleep  and 
in  excessive  feasting.  I was  subject  to 
anger,  and  I had  cupidity  for  worldly 
things : and  now  all  is  changed  and  re- 
versed for  temperance,  coarse  raiment, 
study,  a hard  bed,  and  a bell  to  call  one 
up  to  Matins ; we  eat  our  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  our  faces ; we  have  no  will  of  our 
own ; there  is  no  place  for  idleness.  I 
ought  not  to  omit  some  things  which  no 
less  delight  than  the  former  fatigue  ; there 
are  no  quarrels ; never  is  there  heard  a 
sorrowful  complaint,  on  account  of  the 
dire  oppression  of  the  rustics,  nor  the 

f>iteou8  clamour  of  the  injured  poor;  no 
aw-suits,  no  secular  judgments;  all  is 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  wondrous  freedom 
from  worldly  tumults.  There  is  such  unity 
existing  among  the  brethren,  that  we  seem 
to  be  all  one ; and  there  is  no  excepting  of 
persons,  no  regard  to  birth  ; the  will  of  one 
is  law  to  three  hundred  men,  who  hear  his 
words  as  from  the  mouth  of  God  : and  to 
sum  up  all  in  brief,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospels,  or  Apostolic  precepts,  or  books 
of  the  holy  fathers,  which  does  not  belong 
to  this  order  and  profession/  4 What  you 
say/  I replied,  4 is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  your  boasting,  but  to  the  fervour  of  a 
novice  ; yet  I wish  you  to  be  cautious  that 
you  should  not  believe  there  is  any  pro- 
fession in  this  life  which  has  not  feigned 
persons  attached  to  it ; lest  if  by  chance 
you  should  find  something  in  word  or  deed 
deficient,  you  might  be  troubled.  But  do 
you  think  that  all  these  things  which  you 
enumerate,  may  be  compared  with  your 
former  tears  ?’  4 No,  truly,’  replied  he, 4 for 
that  flowing  of  tears  never  rendered  my 
conscience  more  secure,  nor  delivered  me 
from  the  fear  of  death ; and  now  I have  at- 
tained to  this  good.  Of  a truth,  I must 
confess,  unless  I wish  to  deceive  myself, 
that  were  I to  choose  to  return  to  that 
former  life,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of 
Christ,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world ; not 
through  a desire  of  greater  perfection,  but 


through  unwillingness  to  endure  my  present 
labours.  So  that,  notwithstanding  what  I 
remember  of  those  sweet  tears,  and  that 
fervent  love  for  Christ,  I am  compelled  by 
the  authority  of  all  Scripture,  by  reason, 
and  by  my  conscience,  to  believe  that  this 
life  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  former  con- 
versation ; for  it  is  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  which  proves  love.*  ‘Re- 
mark again,’  I said,  4 how  that  transitory 
emotion  can  be  no  criterion  of  the  lore  of 
God,  since  men  are  moved  so  easily  to 
tears  at  any  tragedy  or  vain  recitation 
which  displays  the  oppressions  of  inno- 
cence, or  any  beautiful  and  heroic  deed; 
therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  estimate  love  from 
such  vain  piety : for  were  such  things  really 
to  pass  before  his  eyes,  the  same  man 
would  not  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  bis 
substance  to  deliver  the  person  for  whom 
he  weeps  in  fable.  Much  greater  folly  is 
it  to  believe  that  if  any  luxurious  or  tepid 
person,  by  the  hidden  dispensation  of  God, 
should  be  easily  moved  to  compunction 
and  tears,  and  yet  return  with  the  same 
facility  to  his  former  vanities,  that  his 
sterile  tears  and  momentary  affection  would 
be  a greater  proof  of  the  love  of  God  than 
the  resolution  to  fly  from  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  the  divine  will,  and  to  endure 
every  labour  which  is  imposed  upon  him 
in  his  name.’  4 This  is  true,’  he  replied 
with  downcast  eyes  ; 4 for  I remember  that 
I used  to  be  sometimes  moved  to  tears  at 
the  fables  which  are  invented  about  Arthur  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  great  vanity  in  me 
to  think  that  I was  holy,  and  capable  of 
great  things,  merely  because  I used  often 
to  weep  when  they  read  some  affecting  trait 
respecting  our  Lord.  Ah,  how  miserably 
are  such  men  deceived  when  they  are  en- 
couraged, by  the  experience  of  such  emo- 
tions, to  return  to  their  unholy  living! 
‘Truly,’  I concluded,  ‘the  pouring  forth 
tears  is  a most  grateful  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God ; but  only  so  when  offered 
by  the  penitent  and  the  assailed,  in  the 
spirit  of  humility,  and  with  a contrite 
heart ; by  those  who  fly  to  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  and  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of 
penance.  Therefore,  you  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,  should  labour  that  this  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  this  solicitude  of  vigils,  this 
coarseness  of  raiment,  this  austerity  of 
food,  this  gravity  of  silence,  this  holocaust 
of  the  whole  interior  and  exterior  of  man, 
may  be  fattened,  as  it  were,  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  tears  and  devout  affection;  that 
being  lighted  over  the  altar  of  the  heart  by 
the  fire  of  divine  charity,  it  may  send  up  a 


pleasant  savour ; but  if  you  cannot  have 
both,  it  is  better  to  be  without  tears  in 
apostolic  poverty  than  with  daily  tears  to 
transgress  the  divine  commands ; for  though 
we  should  raise  the  dead  and  cast  out 
devils,  and  give  sight  to  the  blind,  we 
should  nevertheless  hear  from  the  Lord 
these  words,  ‘ Discedite  a me  quicunque 
fuerint  operarii  iniquitatis.’  ”* 

Moreover,  converts  within  monasteries 
sometimes  complained  that  they  were  no 
longer  objects  of  the  same  attention  as 
before  they  entered  them,  when  they  were 
only  wavering  between  the  world  and  God. 
A knight  who  had  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  complained  thus  to  brother 
Giles  through  whose  admonitions  he  had 
taken  the  habit,  that  since  he  had  followed 
him  to  the  cloister,  he  no  longer  instructed 
and  conversed  with  him  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  while  he  was  in  the 
world.  The  holy  man  replied  “that  now 
being  of  the  house  and  family  of  God,  he 
did  not  think  it  becoming  to  advise  him 
any  longer,  as  he  was  now  only  his  com- 
panion and  brother.’ f However,  the  evil  did 
exist,  which  rendered  necessary  conversions 
within  the  cloister,  and  its  insidious  pro- 
gress is  thus  described  by  Richard  de  St. 
Victor : “ If  you  think  that  you  have  fallen 
from  that  grace  which  you  enjoyed  at  the 
commencement  of  your  religious  life,  attend 
diligently  to  what  you  act  silently  with 
yourself,  think  upon  what  thoughts  oc- 
cupy you.  If  you  meditate  only  on  vain, 
only  on  present  things,  how  is  it  strange 
that  you  should  be  deprived  of  a revelation 
j of  profound  and  future  things  ? In  the 
beginning  of  your  conversion,  when  you 
thought  alone  on  eternal,  alone  on  spiritual 
and  future  things,  when  you  breathed  only 
for  things  sublime,  what  wonder  if,  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  you  deserved  to  be 
comforted  ? The  Lord  heard  the  desire  of 
the  poor.  You  have  ceased  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  rest  like  Mary.  You 
are  troubled  about  many  things,  like  Martha. 
Remember  then  whence  you  have  fallen ; 
do  penance  and  resume  your  former  works. 
If  you  desire  to  regain  the  ancient  grace, 
if  you  seek  to  recover  these  visions  in  your 
secret  chamber,  recur  to  Daniel,  renew 
your  devotion,  and  prepare  again  your 
heart  for  the  recovery  of  that  pristine 
grace.”!  Again,  he  speaks  as  follows : 
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“ The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  waters. 
Remember  this  when  you  tremble  for  your 
own  infirmity.  Do  you  fear  pride  of  mind 
and  vain  self-confidence?  The  voice  of 
the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars.  Do  you 
fear  the  flames  of  passion  ? The  voice  of 
the  Lord  extinguished  the  fire.  Behold, 
you  say,  your  mind  is  very  light,  incon- 
stant, wandering,  fluctuating,  wishing  and 
not  wishing,  changing  its  purpose  like  the 
flood  of  the  sea,  which  is  moved  by  eveiy 
wind.  But  he  who  converted  de  sea  into 
dry  land  can  easily  cause  tho  waters  which 
are  under  heaven  to  be  gadered  togeder 
into  one  place,  that  the  dry  land  may 
appear.  The  voice  of  de  Lord  is  on  the 
waters.  How  many  do  you  see  advancing 
before  you  to  religion,  who  were  before 
inconstant  and  frivolous  like  yourself,  and 
who  are  now  stable,  solid,  and  perfect  in 
discipline.  When  you  see  dese  men  leav- 
ing the  world  to  assume  de  habit  of  reli- 
gion, know  assuredly  dat  the  Lord  of 
Majesty  hath  dundered,  hath  terrified 
their  hearts,  hath  sent  ford  his  dunder 
over  many  waters.  He  who  hath  given 
them  stability  can  also  strengden  you, 
and  repress  dese  fluctuating  thoughts 
which  detain  you.  The  Lord  will  give 
you  latitude  of  heart  even  as  the  sands  on 
de  sea-shore,  and  you  will  have  as  great 
an  abundance  of  good,  as  you  had  formerly 
of  useless  and  vain  thoughts ; your  heart, 
like  the  great  sea  of  de  world,  will  be 
made  to  repose,  and  good  desires  will  be 
multiplied  in  it  like  de  sand  on  its  shore. 
What  almighty  power  is  here  displayed  ? 
But  you  say,  vile  men  are  in  audority  who 
abuse  it  according  to  deir  own  caprice. 
How  could  I ever  endure  this,  who  am 
an  ingenuous  and  learned  man,  and  of 
noble  family  ? How  should  I be  able  to 
stoop  who  hear  a lofty  heart,  exalted  above 
the  cedars  of  Libanus  ? To  this  I answer 
in  brief,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh 
de  cedars.  He  can  easily  repress  your 
pride,  and  make  the  camel  pass  through 
the  needle’s  eye,  for  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  who  can  do  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  in  de  sea,  and  in  all  deep 
places.  Though  he  behold  a heart  bitter 
and  fluctuating  as  de  sea,  a mind  dark  as 
de  abyss,  yet  always  and  every  where  he 
can  do  all  dings,  and  not  only  at  the 
dunder  of  his  voice,  but  even  often  at  his 
aspect,  the  mountains  of  arrogance  are 
broken  down,  the  hills  of  pride  bent  low, 
and  de  cedars  of  Libanus  laid  prostrate.”* 

• Annot.  in  Ps.  xxviii. 
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But  let  us  now  observe  some  of  these 
converts  whose  deliverance  had  consoled 
the  family  of  heaven.  St.  Gunther  had 
been  received  into  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  Alt&ich,  but  the  habits  of  his  early  life 
were  so  strong,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Abbot  St.  Godehard  were  ineffectual  to 
overcome  his  fickleness.  To  reclaim  him 
from  his  lingering  attachments,  a more 
powerful  monitor  was,  at  the  abbot’s  re- 
quest, induced  to  see  him.  This  was  no 
less  a person  than  the  Emperor  St.  Henry, 
who  represented  to  him  that  as  he  could 
not  serve  two  masters,  God  and  the  world, 
he  must  choose  which  he  would  follow. 
From  that  moment  Gunther  became  as 
firm  as  he  had  before  been  wavering. 

The  next  is  still  more  worthy  of  regard. 
Suger’s  early  life  was  in  the  bustle  of 
secular  affairs,  amidst  wars,  and  diversions 
of  the  chace,  which  were  but  ill  beooming 
in  a monk.  The  origin  of  his  conversion 
is  ascribed  by  Gervaise,  abbot  of  La-Trappe, 
to  many  events  that  were  calculated  to 
turn  his  mind  to  meditation.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  of  his  last  military 
expedition  when  he  followed  King  Louis 
against  certain  nobles  who  had  driven  the 
bishop  of  Clermont  from  his  see,  at  the 
siege  of  which  city  Suger  was  exposed  to 
great  danger,  and  this  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  first  blow  by  which  God 
deigned  to  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him 
consider  the  fragility  of  life.  The  second  he 
suggests,  was  the  assassination  of  Charles, 
the  good  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  often 
admonished  him  to  amend  his  life ; and 
the  third,  which  made  sure  the  conquest 
of  this  rebellious  soul,  the  spectacle  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  which  King  Louis  exer- 
cised against  his  enemies.  After  this  last 
sanguinary  expedition,  Suger  returned  to 
his  abbey  very  pensive,  buried  in  profound 
melancholy,  of  which  no  one  could  imagine 
the  cause  ; “be  was  suffering,"  says  Ger- 
vaise, “ the  pangs  of  parturition,’*  that  is, 
as  St.  Augustin  explains  it,  the  sorrows  of 
a true  penitence,  which  were  to  bring  forth 
the  fruit  of  salvation,  and  produce  the 
formation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  heart  by 
a new  life.  It  is  the  combat  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  of  nature  and  grace,  which 
causes  all  these  convulsions : and  the  life 
which  Suger  had  previously  led,  had  forti- 
fied nature  so  that  the  struggle  was  terrible ; 
but  his  heart  having  now  been  shaken, 
might  with  only  one  more  effort  be  car- 
ried by  assault.  The  tragical  end  of  two 
famous  abbots  of  his  order,  who  had  been  his 
friends,  and  who  hart  led  a life  very  similar 


to  his  own,  was  the  last  blow  which  grace  \ 
made  use  of  to  carry  this  fortress,  which  | 
had  long  been  giving  way.  The  one  was  \ 
Ponce,  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the  other  Or-  j 
deric,  abbot  of  Mount-Cassino.  The  former  j 
deposed  by  the  Pope,  and  excommunicated,  l 
died  in  a tower  at  Rome,  impenitent,  not  1 
withstanding  every  effort  made  for  hi*  I 
conversion.  The  latter  was  also  deposed  | 
and  excommunicated:  in  which  acts  of  , 
just  discipline,  Suger  beheld  the  judgment 
passed  upon  his  own  conduct  by  the  sove- 
reign pontiff*,  similar  probably  to  that  which 
awaited  himself.  Finally,  the  charitable 
severity  of  St.  Bernard,  his  strong  and 
energetic  remonstrances,  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  completed  the  conversion  of 
this  noble  heart  Being  thus  wholly  trans- 
formed into  a new  man,  his  first  act  was 
to  reform  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  by  his  ! 
guidance  and  example  ; which  he  effected 
without  noise,  opposition,  or  scandal.  Thus 
was  God  glorified,  the  neighbourhood  edi-  , 
fied,  the  church  consoled.* 

Now  comes  another  of  great  learning  and  j 
no  less  renown,  who  will  relate  to  us  his 
own  conversion.  “There  was  a time,”  it  I 
is  Guibert  de  Nogent  who  speaks,  “when 
I was  animated  with  such  a desire  of  learn- 
ing, that  I gasped  after  it,  and  thought 
myself  worthless  if  I past  a day  without 
study.  Often  was  I thought  to  be  sleeping 
when  my  mind  was  dictating  something, 
or  my  eyes  rivetted  on  some  book.  And, 
O pious  Jesu,  thou  wert  not  ignorant  what 
was  my  intention ; for  I sought  to  gain 
praise  and  to  become  more  honourable  in 
the  present  world ; for  I had  friends  against 
me,  who,  though  they  advised  me  well,  jet 
encouraged  me  with  praise ; and  when  I 
fancied  that  I could  soon  obtain  all  that  they 
promised  me,  they  were  but  deluding  me 
with  most  vain  expectations.  However, 
my  mind  was  thus  prepared  for  tempta- 
tion, and  undoubtedly  at  that  time  I was 
in  a certain  manner  reformed  as  to  m j in- 
telligence ; for  although  I still  had  puerile 
movements  of  joy  and  anger,  yet  I felt  n°l 
formerly  more  horror  at  the  greatest  sins, 
than  I experienced  now  at  the  least,  or 
rather  at  what  were  none  at  all.  I emulated 
most  zealously  those  whom  I saw  weeping 
for  their  offences,  and  whatever  things  were 
from  thee,  were  to  my  seeing  and  hearing 
most  grateful.  Clearly,  O Lord  God,  1 
was  then  living  with  a great  reverence  for 
thy  law,  and  with  an  infinite  execration  of 
all  sin ; and  whatever  could  be  said  end 
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beard  and  known  of  thee,  most  ambitiously 
did  I drink  it  up.  The  cruel  demon, 
irritated  by  these  puerile  studies,  afflicted 
me  now  and  sent  me  horrible  dreams,  so 
that  one  winters  night,  lying  in  my  bed, 
and  the  lamp  shining  brightly,  near  me 
suddenly  I thought  I heard  the  voice  of 
many  persons,  and  I seemed  to  behold  a 
dead  man,  who  cried  out ; and  when  I 
arose  up  terrified,  I saw  the  lamp  extin- 
guished, and  a demon  stood  near,  at  whose 
sight  I should  have  fallen  into  madness,  if 
my  master  had  not  hastened  to  tranquillize 
and  console  me.  Thus  in  many  ways  did 
die  tempter  persecute  me  in  these  years 
of  youthful  tenderness : and,  0 pious  God, 
bow  many  victories,  how  many  crowns  for 
victories  should  I this  day  merit,  if  I bad 
immoveably  persisted  in  combating  him ! 
I now  suffered  great  sorrows  from  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  others,  who  were 
angry  at  my  success;  and  I was  wearied 
by  constant  subtlety  of  inquisitions.  I 
became  so  enraptured  with  the  study  of 
versification,  that  I neglected  the  serious 
things  of  the  divine  page  for  ridiculous 
vanity,  and  I even  affected  to  write  in  the 
style  of  Ovid  and  the  Bucolics, — so  forget- 
ful did  my  mind  grow  of  the  proper 
rigour,  and  of  the  monastic  profession,  only 
considering  how  I could  imitate  the  writings 
of  some  poet,  without  ever  considering  to 
what  distance  this  might  lead  me  from  the 
end  of  ray  holy  order.  In  fine,  such  an 
effect  had  this  lascivious  literature  upon 
my  mind,  that  at  last,  from  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth  began  to  speak, 
and  I composed  letters  void  of  all  honesty 
and  moderation : this  my  deplorable  state 
was  divinely  revealed  in  a dream  to  my 
master,  who  beheld  an  aged  man,  and  heard 
him  say,  * Give  an  account  to  me  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  composed,  but  the 
band  which  wrote  these  letters  is  not  his 
who  wrote  them the  meaning  of  which 
words,  ray  master  and  I easily  conjectured, 
for  they  seemed  to  predict  that  my  hand 
would  not  persevere  in  such  compositions ; 
and  yet,  O Lord,  thou  knowest  how  I did 
still  continue  secretly  to  write  such  poems, 
without  daring  to  show  them  to  any  one, 
though  sometimes  I used  to  recite  pas- 
sages to  my  companions,  and  be  oveijoyed 
when  they  exalted  them.  For  all  this,  O 
Father,  thou  didst  punish  me,  visiting  me 
with  various  sorrows  and  vexations  of  mind, 
and  infirmities  of  body,  and  thus  at  length 
came  that  sword  even  to  my  souL  Having 
then  felt  the  vanity  of  useless  studies,  I 
began,  though  late.  te>  breathe  after  the 


commentaries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
which  many  good  doctors  had  often  en- 
deavoured to  entice  me.  I now  gave  my- 
self to  the  study  of  Gregory  and  of  Anselm, 
that  man  of  incomparable  learning  and 
most  holy  life,  who  knew  me  when  a boy ; 
and  when  he  heard  how  my  interior  pro- 
ceeded, used  to  teach  me  many  things ; 
and  when  he  came  to  this  monastery  in 
which  I resided,  he  so  sedulously  indulged 
me  in  the  benefits  of  his  erudition,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  his  having 
come  to  reside  with  us.  In  process  of  time, 
being  exhorted  by  my  abbot,  I began  to 
compose  a commentary  on  Genesis ; which 
work,  whether  it  hath  done  service  to  any 
other,  I know  not,  but  this  is  certain,  that 
it  conferred  no  small  benefit  on  me,  by 
delivering  me  from  the  idleness  which 
ministers  to  sin.  I have  besides  written 
many  other  works,  which  I shall  not  enu- 
merate, because  I intend  to  exercise  my- 
self, as  long  as  I live,  in  such  exercises.”* 

How  many  curious  facts  might  be  elicit- 
ed from  this  affecting  description,  given 
by  Guibert  of  his  early  life,  which  would 
throw  light  upon  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  confirm  many  of 
our  former  statements  ! but  for  such  com- 
ments time  is  not  allowed  us. 

The  conversion  of  John  Taulerus,  which 
I shall  next  relate  briefly,  was,  however, 
more  remarkable.  Bom  in  1294,  he  had 
embraced  the  Dominican  order  in  the  con- 
vent of  Strasbourg,  in  which  city  and  at 
Cologne  he  bad  preached  with  great  fame, 
though  being  still  far  removed  from  the 
spirit  of  an  interior  life.  His  change  was 
mysterious.  He  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fifty  in  1346,  when  a simple  laic  of  devout 
retired  life  was  secretly  warned  to  go  to 
Cologne,  a distance  of  fifteen  leagues.  He 
obeyed,  arrived,  heard  Taulerus  preach, 
and  the  spirit  of  God  made  him  feel  that 
it  was  to  instruct  this  preacher  that  he  had 
been  called  from  his  solitude.  Accosting 
him  he  besought  him  to  be  his  confessor. 
Taulerus  consented.  After  three  months, 
the  penitent  requested  him  to  make  a 
discourse  on  the  means  of  attaining  to 
perfection.  The  confessor  was  surprised 
at  the  demand,  but  he  complied,  and 
nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  sermon 
which  was  the  result.  The  laic  at  his 
next  confession  repeated  it  all  word  by 
word,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  really 
felt  that  he  possessed  that  humility,  that 
purity  of  heart,  and  detachment  from 
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creatures ; or  if  he,  like  a Pharisee,  only 
pretended  to  have  these  graces.  Taulerus, 
already  humbled  under  the  hand  of  God, 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  divine  light,  heard 
him  with  respect  and  astonishment,  and 
then  said,  “ Finish  what  you  have  begun, 
you  know  me  better  than  I know  myself ; 
behold  me  in  your  hands  and  under  your 
direction ; you  are  my  conductor  and  my 
master.”  Thus  did  this  renowned  doctor 
become  the  humble  disciple  of  a poor 
peasant.  The  catechism  or  alphabet  which 
he  placed  in  his  hands,  to  teach  him  the 
practice  of  whatever  was  most  elevated  in 
religion,  has  been  published  by  Surius.* 
The  laic,  on  seeing  him  well  confirmed  in 
his  resolution,  said  that  the  will  of  God 
called  him  elsewhere ; told  him  to  refrain 
from  preaching  and  from  hearing  confes- 
sions during  two  years,  and  to  pass  that 
time  in  solitude,  studying  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  cell.  “And 
now,  my  lord  master,”  said  he,  “confiding 
in  the  divine  assistance,  persevere  as  you 
have  begun,  and  resign  yourself  to  God 
in  all  things  with  profound  and  true  humi- 
lity. Trust  in  God  and  expect  his  grace; 
and  obey  whatever  He  may  prescribe, 
whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter.  As  for  me, 
I beseech  you,  be  not  troubled  that  I can 
no  longer  remain  with  you and  with 
these  words  he  departed  to  his  own  country. 
The  sacrifice  thus  imposed  was  immense  ; 
but  Taulerus  never  hesitated  to  comply, 
giving  up  all  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  and 
his  great  reputation ; for,  in  fact,  it  soon 
became  the  general  opinion,  th$t  he  had 
lost  his  senses,  his  best  friends  repeating 
what  the  Roman  governor  said  to  Paul, 
“ Mult®  te  litter®  ad  insaniam  convertunt.” 
At  length,  in  1348,  the  term  of  his  retreat 
drew  near  its  end.  The  church  celebrated 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  He  felt  an  ex- 
traordinary consolation : the  laic  returned 
and  told  him  that  the  time  for  resuming 
his  preaching  was  arrived.  Taulerus  an- 
nounced that  he  would  preach  on  the 
third  day.  Immense  crowds  assembled. 
He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  found  him- 
self unable  to  speak : he  wept,  but  could 
not  articulate  a word.  The  people  withdrew, 
saying,  “ Of  a truth  he  is  mad.”  The  laic 
however  returned  to  him,  and  suggested 
that  the  humiliation  must  have  come  from 
God.  There  was  too  much  confidence  in 
his  first  announcement.  “Ask,”  he  said, 
“ permission  after  a lapse  of  five  days,  to 
preach  in  any  obscure  church  of  Cologne, 
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or  in  your  convent.”  Having  obtained 
leave,  his  first  sermon  to  the  brethren  filled 
them  all  with  astonishment,  and  his  second 
before  the  people,  on  the  words,  “Ecce 
sponsus  venit,  excite  obviam  ei,”  produced 
effects  that  would  seem  incredible,  if  they 
were  not  attested  by  eye-witnesses.  In 
fine,  through  all  the  provinces  of  Germany, 
from  the  day  of  his  conversion  till  his 
death,  his  preaching  reaped  innumerable 
souls,  while  his  predictions  as  to  the  reli- 
gious innovators  who  were  to  commence 
with  Wickliffe,  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  his  voice  was  miraculously  prophetic  * 
When  he  foresaw  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
desired  once  more  to  see  the  mysterious 
laic ; and  on  his  arrival  he  put  into  his 
hands  the  history  of  his  own  conversion. 
“Do  with  it,”  said  he,  “what  you  please, 
only  let  not  my  name  appear  in  it”  “1 
have,”  replied  the  laic,  “five  of  yourser- 
mons,  written  out  Bp  I heard  you  preach 
them  : I can  join  them  to  these  memoirs, 
so  as  to  form  a little  book.”  Taulerus 
made  signs  of  assent,  and  shortly  after  was 
seized  with  paralysis.  He  expired  in  his 
convent  of  Strasbourg,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1361,  nine  years  after  his  happy 
conversion.  Taulerus  wrote  only  in  Ger- 
man, and  to  Surius  we  owe  the  Latin 
translation  of  his  works,  which,  Louis  of 
Blois  says,  “ alone  are  sufficient  to  refute 
all  the  heresies  of  these  later  times.’f 

One  more  instance  let  us  mark,  and  then 
the  chapter  ends. 

A wondrous  conversion  was  that  of  John 
of  Fano,  provincial  minister  of  the  marshes, 
who,  after  being  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Capuchins,  and,  like  another  Saul,  in  his 
attempts  to  extinguish  that  reform  at  its 
birth,  became  suddenly,  in  1534,  another 
Paul  in  regard  to  zeal  and  services  for  the 
same  reformation.  The  origin  of  his  change 
is  thus  related.  Having  been  for  some 
time  considering  the  decayed  state  of  his 
order,  and  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  new 
reformers,  he  called  to  mind  the  persecu- 
tion he  had  exercised  against  them,  and 
thought  at  times  that  he  was  called  to 
judgment  on  account  of  it.  While  rumi- 
nating these  things  there  arrived  late  one 
evening  at  his  convent  of  Cingulo,  over 
which  he  presided,  two  Capuchin  friars 
drenched  with  rain,  to  whom  the  porter, 
with  harsh  words,  refused  a lodging.  John, 
who  was  walking  in  the  cloister  next  the 
gate,  asked  the  porter  who  they  were,  and 
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when  he  heard  they  were  Capuchins,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  admitted  and  received 
with  kindness.  So  a fire  being  kindled, 
while  they  dried  their  habit,  John  con- 
sidered within  himself  the  rough  mended 
stuff,  recalling  the  ancient  poverty  of  St. 
Francis,  their  cheerful  faces,  their  humility, 
modesty,  and  simplicity.  The  sight  affected 
him,  as  it  did  also  the  other  brethren. 
After  supper,  when  the  others  had  retired 
to  their  separate  cells,  John  alone  remained 
with  them,  and  began  to  inquire  of  them 
respecting  the  state  of  their  reform  and 
their  mode  of  life.  After  they  had  ex- 
plained every  thing,  he  rose,  broke  an 
apple  which  he  held  in  his  hand  into 
two  parts,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
“Meanwhile,  take  this  apple,  brethren, 
graciously  until  you  can  receive  myself 
more  happily.  ” In  brief,  the  whole  com  mu- 
nity  resolved  to  migrate  to  the  Capuchins, 
but  each  had  only  ventured  to  disclose  his 
wish  to  one  especial  friend.  John  of  Fano 
having  deliberated  with  Eusebius  of  An- 
cona, general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  each 


of  the  brethren  having  taken  similar  pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  himself,  while  each 
supposed  that  there  was  only  one  friend 
privy  to  his  design,  it  so  happened  that  all 
set  out  in  one  night,  though  at  different 
hours,  taking  the  road  to  Rome,  so  that 
there  remained  in  the  convent  only  one 
old  layman  and  a companion.  It  is  said 
that  they  all  met  together  before  the  gate 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Euphemia,  where 
they  were  received  with  joy,  and  admitted 
into  the  order.* 

But  we  have  already  overpassed  our 
limits  in  remaining  with  the  convertites. 
Our  guide  proposes  to  introduce  us  now 
to  the  community  at  large  ; as  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  observe  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  monastic  character,  con- 
cerning which  there  are  at  present  such 
contradictory  opinions.  Modem  sophists, 
when  alluding  to  the  religious  orders,  are 
fond  of  designating  them  contemptuously 
as  “a  race.’*  Well,  be  it  so.  Let  us  ob- 
serve then  by  what  traits  or  instincts,  if 
you  will,  it  was  principally  distinguished. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOEVER  is  conversant 
with  the  different  estates 
that  spring  from  the  dif- 
ferent duties  in  human 
life,  needs  not  to  be  told 
that  there  are  intellectual 
and  external  features  ap- 
propriate to  all,  in  forming  which  nature, 
drat  is,  the  seal  to  mortal  wax,  doth  well 
her  art  The  pacific  inhabitants  of  the 
cloister,  perhaps  above  all  others,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  a peculiar  mould 
from  which  no  disposition  could  very  long 
escape;  and  our  object  now  must  be  to 
ascertain  what  fruits  were  the  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  should  have 
past  five  years  in  tilling  the  ground  to  un- 
derstand the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  twenty 
years  in  the  management  of  affairs  to  see 
one’s  way  clearly  through  the  epistles  of 
Cicero : but  to  comprehend  and  taste  the 
monastic  attributes  pourtrayed  in  Hie  living 
hook,  a much  shorter  interval  spent  in  in- 


tercourse with  those  who  wore  the  cowl  will 
prove  sufficient;  as  every  one  must  feel 
assured  who,  like  the  Author  of  the  pages, 
has  seen  monks  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
conversed  with  them  as  familiarly  as  with 
other  men. 

A sweet  and  natural  simplicity,  includ- 
ing all  that  was  gracious  in  Homeric  man- 
ners, may  be  noted  as  the  first  effect  of 
embracing  that  monastic  rtile  which  recti- 
fies in  men  whatever  the  world  made 
crooked  and  depraved.  “If  you  wish  to 
have  rest,  in  the  order,”  says  Caesar  of 
Heisterbach,  “ its  simplicity  will  suffice  to 
you.’ t “ Simple  is  the  way  of  the  Lord,” 
says  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  “and  he  who 
walks  with  simplicity  walks  securely.”! 
“You  will  be  simple,”  say  the  monastic 
guides  with  St.  Augustin,  “if  you  do  not 
involve  yourself  in  the  world,  but  extricate 
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yourself  from  it.  By  extricating  yourself 
from  it  you  will  be  simple ; by  involving 
yourself  you  will  be  double.'*  " Now,”  says 
St.  Gregory,  " truth,  which  is  simple,  does 
nothing  by  duplicity.”*  Therefore  Bona 
counts  among  the  marks  of  being  led  by  a 
divine  and  not  any  other  spirit,  “ that  love 
of  simplicity  which  is  unknown  to  the  lovers 
of  the  world.”f  The  Benedictines  pray 
expressly  for  this  gift  in  their  hymn  for 
Lauds  on  the  fifth  feria : for,  in  allusion  to 
the  golden  light  of  morning,  the  words  are 
these — 

“ Htec  lux  serenum  confers t, 

Purosque  nos  preeatet  sibi : 

Nihil  loquamur  subdolum, 

Volvamus  obscurum  nihU.’* 

The  monks,  in  fact,  brought  the  simplicity 
of  truth  into  the  paths  of  life,  where  it  was 
found  as  becoming  in  actions  as  in  words. 
Nothing  required  them  to  depart  from  it ; 
for  “a  simple  and  obedient  brother,*’  says 
the  ascetic,  " without  many  argumeuts  and 
learned  discourses,  can  come  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  a safe  conscience,  and  escape 
the  eternal  torment  of  hell.”J  Savanorola 
philosophizes  on  this  theme,  and  distin- 
guishes, as  theologians  say,  for  he  speaks 
thus : “ Spiritual  and  moral  simplicity  ren- 
ders us  most  resembling  God ; and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  this  simplicity,  our 
science,  and  prudence,  and  wisdom,  are 
increased,  as  is  also  our  similarity  to  God. 
The  true  Christian  loves  and  embraces  more- 
over exterior  simplicity  according  to  his 
degree,  the  wants  of  which  are  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  Christian  simplicity : for 
all  the  works  of  nature  are  simple  and  yet 
unequal ; and  in  like  manner  all  exterior 
works  of  the  Christian  are  simple  but  yet 
different,  according  as  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  each  requires : for  man  being  a 
civil  and  social  animal,  there  must  be  among 
such  a multitude  a difference  of  office  and 
degree.*'}  Such  were  the  principles  or  the 
general  ideas.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
that  were  combined  with  them. 

The  character  invariably  ascribed  to  monks 
when  not  degenerate,  is  that  attributed  in 
the  most  ancient  of  books  to  the  great 
Oriental  prince,  Job.  “ Erat  vir  ille  simplex 
et  rectus,  ac  timens  Deum,  et  recedens  a 
malo.”  Thus,  “ To  Odo  the  second,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  succeeded  Heymandus,  of  happy 
memory,  a child  of  innocence  and  blessed 
simplicity,”  says  St.  Odilo.||  Speaking  of 

* Horn.  22.  + De  Discretione  Spirituum,  8. 

X Thom,  k Kemp.  Serm.  i.  5. 

| De  Simplicitate  Vito  Christian*,  ii.  4.  iii.  5. 

I Bibhotheea  Chiniacens.  269. 


the  blessed  Maiolus,  the  fourth  abbot  of 
that  house,  the  same  saint  says,  “ He  pre- 
ferred to  syllogisms  and  rhetoric,  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  philosophers,  the 
practice  of  Apostolic  simplicity,  saying  with 
Paul,  * Ego  enim  didici,  in  quibus  ram 
sufficiens ; scio  et  humiliari,  scio  et  abun- 
dare.  Omnia  possum  in  eo  qui  me  confor* 
tat.’  As  is  said  of  Moses,  he  was  loved  by 
God  and  men,  and  therefore  his  memory  is 
in  benediction.”*  Of  Su  Adalhard,  abbot 
of  Corby,  Pascbasius  Radbert  says,  “There 
was  in  his  breast  nothing  but  a fbuntaiu  of 
truth.  Wondrous  was  his  simplicity ; if  yon 
looked  at  him  attentively,  you  discerned  in 
him  a mind  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
Christ.  Therefore  in  no  respect  could  be 
ever  be  corrupted. *’+  The  very  tombs  of 
monks  attest  this  trait  in  their  character. 
The  inscription  over  Pierre  de  Saux,  abbot 
of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
abbey  of  Livry  at  Saux,  who  died  in  1383, 
began  with  these  words — 

“ Hie  jacet  in  tnmb4  simplex  humilisqns  eo- 
lumba.**{ 

To  estimate  this  grace  rightly,  we  should 
observe  that  it  was  a virtue  of  which  the 
possessor  was  so  little  conscious,  that  be 
might  have  truly  said  with  the  patriarch, 
“ Edam  si  simplex  fuero  hoc  ipsum  ignore- 
bit  aniina  me  a for  there  was  no  sophistical 
affectation  under  the  cowl ; so  that  if  a 
philosopher  had  come  to  the  monks,  and,  as 
Socrates  acted  with  the  poets,  had  asked 
them  concerning  the  science  of  their  art, 
with  their  books  before  them,  however  he 
might  be  ashamed  to  relate  it,  the  truth 
would  be  that  he  would  find  eveiy  one 
present  able  to  discourse  better  concerning 
what  they  had  done  than  they  were  them- 
selves, and  therefore  he  would  be  driven  to 
draw  the  same  conclusion  in  tbeir  regard, 
art  ov  oxxptq.  nowitv  d noiolrv,  aXXa  vm 
na.1  ivBovtnaipvrts  uxrrrcp  ol  de ofxavms  «d  ol 
Xprjo-fjup&oi'  kcu  yhp  otro i Xryowi  per  voXta  ^ 
Mat  *aAd,  ttrcun  de  ovdev  hv  Xcyoti<rt.§  | 

And  now,  pausing  for  a moment,  who  can 
remark  without  delight  this  feature  in  the  | 
monastic  character?  Menedeinus  used  to  1 
say  of  those  who  flocked  to  Athens,  * tbat 
at  first  they  became  sophists,  then  philo- 
sophers, then  rhetoricians,  and  at  last,  lih® 
other  men.  Id  ulnar;  because,  in  proportion  I 
as  they  became  conversant  with  reason,  they 
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laid  aside  pride  and  affectation."  Estimating 
the  monks  then  by  this  rule  of  Plutarch,  it 
is  clear  what  a progress  they  must  have 
made  in  virtue.  Their  very  manner  indeed 
proclaims  it;  for,  as  Malebranche  observes, 
“All  the  different  airs  of  men  of  different 
conditions  are  only  the  natural  results  of 
the  esteem  which  each  person  entertains  for 
himself  in  regard  to  others.  Fierceness  and 
brutality  indicate  the  man  who  esteems  him- 
self "really  and  despises  others ; modesty  is 
the  air  of  a man  who  esteems  himself  but 
little  and  others  more;  gravity  is  that  of 
one  who  esteems  himself  very  much  and 
who  desires  to  be  so  esteemed ; the  simple 
air  is  that  of  one  who  does  not  think  much 
either  about  himself  or  others."*  Their 
neglected  habit,  which,  according  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  should  be  mended  with 
patches  when  torn,  was  no  less  significative. 
“ One  time  Walter,  the  abbot  of  Villers, 
received  a new  habit,  and  some  of  his  friends 
remarking  that  it  was  very  handsome,  he 
threw  it  into  some  water,  and  would  not 
wear  it  until  it  had  lost  all  its  freshness."f 

This  monastic  simplicity  exercised  an  in- 
fluence beyond  the  cloister,  and  imparted 
an  air  of  candour  to  social  intercourse  in 
general,  which  is  now  more  raTe,  since  men 
are  become  political,  and  tortuous,  and  cun- 
ning.* That  simple  and  open  virtue  has 
given  place  to  an  obscure  and  cautious  art ; 
90  that  what  Fulbert  of  Chartres  praises  with 
such  feeling  as  “angelic  hilarity  with  mo- 
nastic simplicity,"!  would  be  disdained  by 
©nr  philosophic  spies  who  visit  cloisters,  as 
betraying  a want  of  education,  or  perhaps 
in  inherent  vulgarity  of  mind.  Montaigne, 
speaking  of  the  simplicity  of  Socrates,  makes 
a remark  that  would  be  still  more  true  at 
present.  “ I f,"  he  says,  “ any  thing  like  this 
were  to  rise  up  now,  there  are  but  few  men 
who  would  know  how  to  appreciate  it : we 
can  discern  only  the  graces  that  are  pointed, 
exaggerated,  and  stuffed-out  artificially ; 
those  which  flow  under  artlessness  and  sim- 
plicity easily  escape  a rude  sense  like  ours: 
these  have  a delicate  and  secret  beauty  ; and 
the  sight  must  be  cleaT  and  piercing  to  dis- 
cover its  gentle  light."  H Again,  cheerful- 
ness and  good-humour  were  prominent 
features  of  the  monastic  character.  “ Qui 
inveniunt  pads  consilia,  sequitur  eos  gau- 
diutn,"  saith  the  divine  text ; and  the  monks 
as  truly  pacific  verified  it.  They  were  grace- 
fully-minded men.  Their  words,  their  looks, 

• Recherche  de  la  Verity  Lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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bespoke  content,  and  hope,  and  gladness. 
Thus  a modem  traveller,  speaking  of  his 
visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  says,  “You 
would  have  been  both  charmed  and  sur- 
prised with  the  cheerful  resignation  that 
appeared  in  their  countenances,  and  with 
the  easy  turn  of  their  conversation  a 
grace  which  monks  of  the  middle  ages  could 
recognise,  as  where  Trithemius  praises  the 
charming  and  polished  diction  of  the  holy 
man  Berthold  of  St.  Blase  in  the  Black 
Forest.  Michelet  is  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
finement of  French  breeding  before  the  re- 
volution may  partly  have  arisen  from  the 
monastic  influence.  The  flower  of  delicacy, 
the  exquisite  politeness  which  were  found 
in  the  parlours  of  the  convents,  contributed, 
he  thinks,  not  a little  to  forming  the  tone 
of  manners  in  society.  The  Abbot  Gasper 
Jongelinus,  the  historian  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  expressly  claims  to  himself,  as  ob- 
servant of  the  rule  of  ancient  manners,  the 
permission  to  indulge  in  words  of  gaiety — 

“Innocuos  censors  potest  permit tere  lusus.^f 

St.  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny, 
says,  “That  with  St.  Bernard  he  can  joke, 
but  that  he  might  fear  to  jest  with  others 
lest  he  should  seem  to  them  to  depart  from 
gravity  and  incur  vanity ; but  with  St.  Ber- 
nard he  fears  no  such  charges.  Therefore, 
united  in  charity,  he  finds  it  delightful  al- 
ways to  converse  with  him,  enjoying  and 
preserving  the  sweetness  of  affection  with 
playful  words."J 

Kindness  and  the  most  benign  gentleness 
towards  all  men  formed  another  characteris- 
tic of  the  cloistral  school,  recognised  even 
by  writers  who  seldom  favour  it ; as  where 
Michelet  says  that  the  chief  features  of  mo- 
nastic life,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  sweetness,  innocence,  and 
rectitude  of  intention.  But  it  will  be  asked. 
How  should  the  love  of  men  be  a particular 
characteristic  of  monks  ? Are  not  persons 
in  the  world  similarly  benevolent?  Those 
who  know  them  well,  we  may  reply,  seem 
to  doubt  it.  Boyle  says,  that,  “if  all  men, 
at  all  times,  spoke  their  minds  freely,  and 
did  not  soften  one  another  by  concealing 
tbeir  mutual  dislikes  and  dissents  by  certain 
ontward  expressions  of  kindness  or  respect, 
made  by  compliments  and  gestures,  men 
have  so  many  imperfections,  and  withal  so 

! much  self-love,  that  scarce  any  two  of  them 

l 

! 
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would  endure  one  another.”*  Now,  the 
monks  required  men  to  conceal  nothing; 
and  yet  they  esteemed  them  still : for  in  all, 
whatever  might  be  their  faults,  they  could 
discern  some  root  of  goodness,  some  ground 
for  palliation,  and  much  to  love.  But  were 
not  the  secular  clergy  also  benign  P Truly 
they  were  : still  there  was  something  un- 
definable  in  the  monastic  manner  more 
expressive  than  theirs, — something  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  while 
observing  it  to  repeat,  with  a shadow  of 
pretext,  the  exclamation  of  Dryden,  “ How 
are  things  ordered,  that  the  wicked  should 
appear  more  kind  and  gentle  than  the  good !” 
The  type  of  monks,  with  all  our  old  English 
writers,  not  excluding  even  the  dramatists 
of  the  Elizabethan  age, — as  Massinger,  Ford, 
and,  above  all,  Shakspeare, — is  that  of  uni- 
versal, adorable  benevolence.  “ Sweetness, 
peace,  charity,  liberality  to  the  poor,  and, 
above  all,  piety  towards  otir  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  anns  which  every  brother  must 
assume,”  says  St.  Anthony,  in  his  first  dis- 
course to  the  monks.  “ Gravity,  sweetness, 
and  humility,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “con- 
stitute the  grace  of  monastic  manners : gra- 
vity renders  religious  men  venerable,  and 
worthy  of  respect ; sweetness,  amiable  and 
deserving  of  love  ; humility,  exemplary,  ob- 
jects of  imitation.”-)*  “ There  are  some 
men,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “who  never  feel 
moved  with  affection  for  strangers,  reserving, 
such  sentiments  only  for  those  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted  by  daily  intercourse, — 
whom  they  love,  not  because  they  are  men, 
but  because  they  are  known  to  them ; but 
such  piety  is  not  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”J 
This  love  of  men  as  men, — the  constant 
desire  like  that  which  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria says  is  the  wish  of  highest  God,  “ to 
save  the  whole  human  race,”§  the  hatred  of 
the  perfect,  as  when  David  says,  “ Perfecto 
odio  oderain  illos;**  which,  as  Peter  of  Blois 
says,  “ consisting  in  loving  the  sinner,  as 
the  image  of  God,  while  hating  the  sin,”|| — 
such  were  the  fruits  of  the  cloistral  discip- 
line : and  hence  the  monk  was  always  affec- 
tionate in  look  and  tender  in  address,  as 
well  became  a messenger  of  grace  to  sinful 
men.  This  explains  that  passage  of  an 
English  writer,  where,  speaking  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  lands  in  churchmens  hands,  he 
says,  “ the  nation  apprehended  that  the  en- 
gaging behaviour  of  the  mendicants  would 
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still  add  to  the  inconvenience.”*  Alas ! i 
is  not  exactly  in  the  engaging  manners  o 
the  proprietors  who  drove  them  out  that  tb 
same  nation  now  finds  grounds  of  complaint 
But  the  danger  then  might  be  imagined 
for  engaging  truly  were  monastic  manners 
so  that  monks  were  dear,  not  alone  to  th 
aged  and  experienced,  but  even  to  children- 

“ and  children  know, 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe." 

How  loving  and  warmed-hearted  were  then 
holy  men  ! “ Strangers  and  foes  do  sonda 
and  not  kiss,”  would  be  their  salutation: 
“for  why,”  they  would  add  playfully,  “should 
a man  whose  blood  is  warm  within  sit  lib 
his  grandsirecut  in  alabaster  ?”  Never  am 
thing  can  be  amiss  when  simpleness  wd 
duty  tender  it.  The  monks  loved  tboes 
who  came  across  their  path,  with  that  ex- 
cellence that  angels  love  good  men  with. 
They  loved  their  beauty ; as  when  Diony- 
sius the  Carthusian,  after  observing  gene- 
rally, that  “in  this  life  we  see  the  beamy  oi 
God  in  all  creatures,  in  roses  and  lilies  ind 
other  flowers ; in  herbs,  in  the  shade  ol 
groves,  in  the  elegance  of  trees,  in  the 
amenity  of  fields,  in  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, in  fountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
in  the  beauty  of  animals,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  of  men,”  adds  “ if  God  has  chosen  to 
place  such  beauty  in  some  countenances* 
that  we  seek  with  great  desire  to  behold 
them,  and  gaze  upon  them  with  such  delight 
that  we  can  hardly  be  satiated  or  fatigued, 
or  perceive  the  flight  of  time,  bow  beautiful 
is  God  !”f  Back  from  their  presence  the 
cold  and  formal ! Was  there  mention  made 
of  some  fancy  of  an  unfledged  comrade? 
They  were  the  first  to  cry, — 

“ Hold  it  a fashion  and  a toy  in  blood, 

A violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 

Forward,  not  permanent ; 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a minute,— 

No  more 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  distinguishes  expressly 
“the  play  of  boyhood,  of  simplicity  *°d 
innocence,  from  an  illusion  of  mind,  fro® 
persecution  and  death.”  J The  monks  knew 
what  became  their  order,  and  also  what 
became  others  who  had  duties  to  fulfil  in 
social  life.  They  would  have  man  sinp^ 
affectionate,  magnanimous.  All  their  praise* 
were  reserved  for  him  when  he  appeal®® 
“natural,  vigorous,  and  elastic;  such  a* 
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Poetry  saw  him  first,  such  as  Poetry  would 
ever  see  him.*’*  Within  the  cloister  too, 
all  shrouded  as  he  stands  in  robe  majestic, 
we  have  him  before  us  in  his  own  features, 
in  his  own  dimensions ; neither  cramped  by 
systems,  nor  jaundiced  by  schools.  “ It  is 
a great  gift  of  God  to  have  a magnanimous 
heart,"  says  Antonio  de  Guevara,  speaking 
not  as  conscious  of  having  in  his  veins  the 
most  noble  blood  of  all  Castile;  but  as  a 
friar  of  St.  Francis. 

The  moderns,  when  it  is  a question  of 
observing  monks,  have  that  defective  vision 
which  distinguishes  some  nations  generally, 
to  whom  the  power  of  correctly  drawing  the 
human  figure  is  denied.  A cowl  or  cord  of 
holy  Francis  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
distorting  the  conjoined  image  on  their 
retina ; so  that  many,  misled  by  their  report, 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  monasteries 
contained  men  whose  countenance  and  form 
corresponded  to  this  nobleness  of  the  heart 
within.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  monk 
was  often  like  the  Homeric  hero, — 

— ■ * ■ fa  SpUmS  hf¥  (lb6s  Tf  fafUK  T9 

rm*  cEXXttv  Aawwy  ■ ■ ■ .f 

“ If  I were  to  desire  to  praise  the  beauty  of 
his  person  and  countenance  from  his  boy- 
hood,” says  Paschasius  of  St.  Adalhard,  “ I 
could  not  do  it  justice;  but  doubtless  all 
flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  its  glory  like  the 
flower  of  grass ; but  the  virtue  of  Christ, 
which  always  flourished  in  him,  remains  for 
ever.”  Peter,  abbot  of  Mount- Cassino,  a 
monk  from  a child,  and  of  the  most  holy 
manners,  was  of  such  an  angelic  counten- 
ance and  majestic  air,  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Henry  came  to  that  house  he  was  so 
atnick  that  the  chronicler  of  the  abbey 
thought  it  proper  to  record  it.  J In  ascribing 
this  sweet  and  tender  disposition  to  the 
monks  as  fulfilling  the  type  of  their  institu- 
tion, we  have  not  been  separating  ideas  from 
facts,  indulging  in  empty  speculations  and  a 
disregard  of  truth.  Let  the  following  illus- 
trations serve  to  convince  the  reader.  Of 
Notker  Balbulus  we  read  expressly,  that 
“he  desired  to  lead  a life  of  celibacy  on 
fcrth,  and  preserve  fraternal  love  for  all 
nmn;  rather  than,  with  an  eye  of  sus- 
picion, to  cherish  partialities  and  hatred.” § 
To  Notker  Labeo  we  find  this  testimony : 
“Nostra  memoriae  hominum  doctissimus  et 
^ignissimus.”||  Bertram,  abbot  of  St. 
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Godehard,  in  Hildesheim,  was  never  ap- 
proached by  any  one,  says  a monastic  his- 
torian, though  it  was  only  a poor  boy  or  a 
rustic,  but  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand 
to  take  his.*  Of  blessed  Berthold,  the  first 
abbot  of  Garsten,  an  old  writer  says,  “he 
was  of  such  simplicity,  that  he  used  to 
speak  to  little  boys  as  if  they  were  old  men, 
and  used  to  win  them  so.”f  Benignity 
is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Erluin,  abbot  of  Gemblou,  in  the  time  of 
King  Otho,  as  described  in  verse : — 

“ Sincere  Dominum  corde  seqni  studuit. 

Qnam  patiens,  et  quam  dulcis,  quantumque  be- 
nignus : 

Alloquio  bl&ndus,  mira  gravitate  modestus : 

Mitis  erafc  csinctif,  mavis,  pins, 

Quern  mcestum  vidit,  quem  tristem,  quemque 
dolentem 

Affatu  dulci  mcerentia  pectora  mulcens 

as  also  in  that  of  Halynardns,  abbot  of  St. 
Benign,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  “dis- 
charged every  office  with  zeal  and  gentle- 
ness, giving  no  offence  to  any  one,  that  his 
ministry  should  not  be  blamed.,,§  If  St. 
Bonaventura  ever  saw  any  one  sad,  he  could 
never  rest  till  he  had  consoled  him,  and 
made  him  joyous.|| 

“He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill; 
Of  all  my  madness  told ; 

Then  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness  roll'd. 
My  thoughts  their  due  array  did  re-asmme, 
Thro'  the  enchantments  of  that  hermit  old ; 
Now  cheeringly, 

Though  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me, — 

1 It  is  a friend  beside  thee, — take  good  cheer ; 
Poor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty  “ ’* 

Thus  did  the  monk  practise  the  precept  of  St. 
Columban,  “ Pro  misero  miserans  lacrymas 
effunde  sodali.”1T 

Let  us  hear  the  friar  speak,  in  his  sweet 
simple  way.  “St.  J ohn  slept  ou  the  bosom  of 
Jesus  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel,”  says  the 
Franciscan,  Antonio  de  Guevara,  “whence  we 
may  collect  that  we  shall  learn  more  secrets 
sleeping  near  our  Lord,  than  studying  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  world.  The  science 
we  learn  depends  on  the  school  where  we 
study.  I say  this  from  experience : for  in 
the  school  of  the  world  I only  learned  to 
play  the  fool ; in  that  of  Satan  I only 
learned  malevolence ; in  that  of  the  flesh  I 
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only  learned  to  sin ; in  that  of  men  I only 
learned  to  hate ; but  in  thine,  O my  God  ! 
I have  only  learned  to  love.  In  this 
Wretched  world  the  moment  that  a poor 
sinner  falls,  he  is  detested  and  shunned  by 
all,  as  if  no  one  else  was  accustomed  to  sin ; 
hut  I assure  you,  if  all  those  who  have 
sinned,  and  who  glory  in  having  sinned, 
were  dead,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
build  many  houses,  nor  to  sow  much  corn. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  house  of  God ; for 
what  was  snuffed  used  to  be  placed  in 
basins  of  gold,  to  show  that  we  ought  not 
immediately  to  defame  the  sinner ; for  if 
God,  who  is  the  most  injured,  pardons,  it  is 
not  reasonable  that  another  great  sinner 
should  condemn  his  brother.  This  is  the 
difference  between  serving  God  and  the 
world ; that  in  the  house  of  the  world  many 
services  are  forgotten  for  one  offence,  and 
that  in  the  house  of  God  many  offences  are 
pardoned  for  one  service.”*  Then  preach- 
ing before  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  in  Lent, 
on  the  conversion  of  the  good  thief,  after 
remarking  that  he  remained  three  hours  on 
the  cross,  and  Judas  three  years  in  the 
apostleship,  he  exclaims,  “O  secret  judg- 
ments of  God ! that,  after  thirty  years  spent 
wickedly  in  the  world,  this  thief  should 
satisfy  God  in  the  three  hours  that  he 
was  good  upon  the  cross,  and  that  these 
three  hours  should  serve  him  more  in  stead 
than  three  years  of  apostleship  served  Judas. 
Truly  in  the  house  of  God  good  thieves 
receive  more  honour  than  bad  emperors. 
What  faith  was  here ! Faith  had  Abraham, 
but  it  was  when  God  spoke  to  him  from 
heaven:  faith  had  Isaac,  but  it  was  from 
having  seen  God  in  Eis  majesty : faith  had 
Moses,  but  it  was  from  the  vision  of  the 
burning  bush : faith  had  Ezechiel,  but  it 
was  from  having  seen  God  surrounded  with 
seraphim:  whereas  this  good  thief  saw  no 
miracles,  and  yet  believed,  calling  him  Lord 
whom  ho  saw  upon  the  cross : and  how 
wondrous  was  his  reward ! for  we  daily  see 
men  rob  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in  old  age, 
and  even  to  the  gibbet;  but  only  of  this 
thief  do  we  read  that  he  robbed  on  the 
gibbet,  and  what  he  took  was  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  G good  Jesus,  O love  of  my 
soul,  if  you  permit  me  with  such  a thief  to 
be  a thief,  I promise  and  swear  to  steal  not 
an  apple  like  Adam,  nor  idols  like  Rachel, 
nor  a flask  like  David,  nor  a golden  rod  like 
Achior,  nor  grapes  like  the  men  of  Moses, 
but  thyself.  Lord ; for  having  found  such  a 
booty,  was  this  thief  made  for  ever  happy. 

Lib.  ii. 


Cain  offered  to  God  fruits,  Abel  lambs, 
Noah  sheep,  Abraham  pigeons,  Moses  in- 
cense, David  gold,  Jephtha  his  daughter, 
and  Aaron  his  son,  but  the  good  thief  offered 
his  own  heart ; so  that  no  one  should  marvel 
that  I magnify  him  thus.  For  if  I am 
asked  what  did  he  offer,  I will  demand  in 
my  turn  what  did  he  reserve  P He  that  was 
of  old  called  the  God  of  vengeance,  is  now 
named  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  indeed 
justly ; since  he  pardoned  St.  Matthew  his 
publican  manners,  the  Magdalen  her  vani- 
ties, the  Samaritan  her  adulteries,  the  thief 
his  robberies,  St.  Peter  his  denials,  and  the 
Jews  his  death.  O good  J esus,  0 love  of 
my  soul,  let  me  ever  remember  that  thy 
Father  is  no  longer  called  the  God  of  ven- 
geance, but  that  Father  of  mercies  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be  henceforward  his  name. ' 

All  persons  conversant  with  the  monastic 
character  will  admit  that  one  can  recognise 
it  in  every  line  of  this  passage.  Had  I not 
reason  then  to  say  that  monks  were  skilled 
to  cherish  the  love  of  men,  whatever  might 
be  their  faults  ? In  regard  to  persons  who 
were  obnoxious  to  censure,  it  was  expressly 
prescribed  to  them  to  show  indulgence  and 
liberality. 

“When  the  brethren  go  forth,  two  by 
two,  from  the  convent,”  says  the  rule  of  the 
Minims,  “and  see  men  clothed  in  soft 
raiment,  and  feasting  delicately,  they  must 
not  despise  nor  judge  them,  but  let  each 
one  judge  himself.”* 

A minor  friar,  who  used  to  commend  him” 
self  to  the  prayers  of  every  one,  met  a 
woman,  who  was  a sinner,  at  the  city  gate, 
and  asked  her  to  pray  for  him.  “Father, 
she  said,  “how  can  the  prayers  of  such  a 
woman  as  myself  profit  you?”  “Neverthe- 
less,” he  replied,  “pray  for  me,  such  as  you 
are,  and  perchance  your  prayer  will  profit 
both  you  and  me.”  She  was  converted  by 
these  woTds  ; she  rose  up  contrite,  confessed 
her  sins,  and  led  a holy  life  ever  afterwards,  f 
“ Let  us  attend  to  the  judgment  of  the  love 
and  promise  of  God,”  said  that  friar  with 

St.  Augustin;  “What  is  the  earnest  we  have 

received?  We  hold  the  death  of  Christ 
we  hold  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  whom  is 
he  dead  ? For  the  good,  for  the  just  ? Nay, 
Christ  died  for  sinners.  Let  human  fragi- 
lity take  courage  then  : let  it  not  despair-  * 
Every  fibre  of  spiritual  pride  was  eradicated 
from  the  heart  of  monks.  The  personal  humi- 
lity which  breathes  in  their  looks  breaks  out 
where  one  might  least  look  for  it,  as  may  b® 
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witnessed  in  the  prologue  to  the  chronicle  of 
Bohemia  by  Neplacho,  abbot  of  Opatovic, 
which  is  most  affecting  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  prays  for  spiritual  illumina- 
tion.* How  well  the  cloister  was  guarded 
from  this  insidious  enemy  may  be  learned 
from  the  work  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
on  the  obscure  night  of  the  soul ; in  which 
he  alludes  to  “those  novices  who  receive 
impressions  of  a secret  pride  from  things 
holy  and  divine;  judging  others  in  their 
heart ; being  animated  by  a malignant  spirit 
to  good  actions,  in  order  to  become  more 
proud,  eager  to  meet  with  persons  who  will 
praise  them,  and  abhorring  like  death  all  who 
seem  to  regard  them  with  indifference.f 

St  Bonaventura  shows  that  when  monks 
hear  other  persons  calumniated,  they  are  to 
speak  in  their  defence,  and  never  to  sanction 
such  conversation.];  “It  is  a thing  full  of 
peril,”  they  say,  with  Peter  of  Blois,  “ to 
entertain  any  sinister  suspicion  against  a 
man ; therefore,  the  apostle  to  the  Romans 
says,  'Infirraum  in  fide  assumite,  non  in 
disceptationibus  cogitationum.’  ”§  A cer- 
tain Spanish  nobleman  drew  on  himself  a 
letter  of  reproach  from  the  Franciscan, 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  for  having,  as  the 
friar  says,  unbaptized  a recent  convert,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  a counterfeit  “ Certes, 
seignior,  you  acted  neither  as  a knight, 
nor  a courtier,  nor  a Christian,  in  styling 
the  other  day  Cidy  Abdicarin  'moor  and 
miscreant/  What,  are  you  the  God  of 
whom  the  prophet  says,  * Scnitans  corda  et 
renes  ?’  to  discover  that  this  convert  is  not  a 
true  Christian  P In  all  things  external 
he  appears  as  good  a Christian  as  your- 
self; and  be  assured  that  God  alone  can 
determine  who  will  be  saved  and  who  lost.” 
This  was  enforcing  the  lesson  taught  by  St. 
Jerome,  who,  when  certain  objectors  were 
for  fastening  a sense  to  his  words,  which  be 
disavowed,  replied  that  he  preferred  the 
negligence  of  the  old  Christians  to  the  ob- 
scure diligence  of  such  censors.  ||  The 
pacific  atmosphere  of  monasteries  was  not 
favourable  to  the  latter,  as  Abeillard  found, 
happily  for  himself,  when  he  was  sent  to 
make  a retreat  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard, 
where  the  monks  evinced  such  displeasure 
at  the  narrow  jealousies  of  the  half-learned, 
who  were  for  detecting  error  in  all  his  words ; 
and  at  the  present  day  one  finds  no  where 
®en  more  truly  liberal  and  delicate  in  their 
judgment  than  in  monasteries,  where  the 
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desire  ever  is  to  give  to  all  men  honour,  and 
to  genius  and  merit  of  any  kind,  though  in 
avowed  adversaries,  whatever  praise  may  be 
its  due.  The  monastic  writings  abound 
with  instances  of  this  liberality  ; but  I shall 
only  cite  the  single  example  of  Sigebert  of 
Metz,  who  in  the  tenth  century  was  a light 
not  only  to  monks  but  to  all  the  clergy, 
who  flocked  to  him  from  eveiy  side.  “His 
memory  is  still  sweet,”  says  an  historian, 
“ to  many  who  remember  his  wisdom.  He 
was  most  dear,  not  only  to  the  Christians 
but  also  to  the  Jews  of  that  city,  because  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  Hebraic  truth 
from  other  additions ; and  to  what  they  said 
according  to  the  Hebraic  truth  he  would 
always  assent.  Upon  coming  to  Gerablou 
he  freely  instructed  many,  who  came  to  him, 
of  his  elders  and  superiors  in  dignity.  This 
piudent  man,  while  of  much  gravity,  was 
not  of  indiscreet  austerity,  but  was  to  all, 
as  things  demanded,  of  discreet  moderation ; 
for  the  reading  and  meditation  of  the  divine 
Scripture  greatly  occupied  him ; and  yet  the 
daily  celebration  of  mass  and  devout  prayer 
to  God  were  his  first  concern.”* 

The  monks  were  accustomed  to  the  hand, 
in  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  word  mansuetus 
by  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna ; “ accustomed 
to  suffer,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil.”  They 
had  that  mildness  of  heart  in  which  he 
makes  beatitude  to  consist,  their  maxim 
being  always  that  of  St.  Augustin,  “ Melius 
est  dubitare  de  occultis,  quam  litigare  de 
incertis.”  St.  Thomas  says  that  this  meek- 
ness prepares  man  for  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and,  as  Touron  observes,  “when  he 
wrote  those  words  he  had  had  a long  expe- 
rience of  their  truth.”  Hear  how  the  monk 
of  St.  Gall,  Notker  Balbulus,  is  described  : 
"The  meekest  of  men,  in  gentleness  of 
spirit,  and  in  peace  of  heart  always  walk- 
ing.”! One  of  the  three  Notkers  of  St. 
St.  Gall  being  deficient  in  regard  to  this 
monastic  feature,  though  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  has  nevertheless,  in  con- 
sequence, come  down  to  us  stigmatized  with 
a reproachful  epithet.]  He  had  been  seen 
angry.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
the  monastic  meekness  has  always  struck 
observers  when  they  visited  a convent.  The 
same  traveller  I lately  cited  remarks,  that  in 
the  manners  of  the  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  there  was  a mixture  of  dignity 
and  humility  which  could  not  fail  to  interest. 
Mabillon  says  that  he  publishes  the  account 
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of  his  travels  m Germany,  “non  sine 
aliquo  pudore  adding,  “Neque  enim  ii 
snmus,  quorum  facta  vel  itinera  reipublic© 
litterarisB  scire  intersit  ;”*  and  Trithemius 
apologises  for  writing  his  own  life  by  say- 
ing, that  “ there  are  many  things  he  has 
suffered,  of  which  the  memory  can  produce 
a contempt  for  the  world  and  a desire  of 
dissolution  from  this  prison  of  the  body.”f 
In  the  monastic  humility  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious,  and  no  one  could  deceive 
or  imitate  it  without  possessing  it.  One 
evening  St.  Benedict  was  taking  his  repast, 
and  a certain  noble  youth  stood  holding  a 
candle  before  him.  The  saint  knew  that 
this  youth  secretly  murmured,  as  if  dis- 
dainful of  such  service ; so  he  said  to 
him,  “Signa  cor  tuum  frater,  signa  cor 
tuum:”  then  he  ordered  the  light  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  and  desired  him  to 
sit  down  in  peace.  J In  general  their  whole 
style  savours  of  men  who,  at  the  elevation, 
kiss  the  pavement  of  the  church. 

But  it  will  be  said  perhaps,  the  monk 
after  all,  generally  speaking,  is  not  a learned 
man,  a man  of  letters : he  is  not  distin- 
guished as  an  author  or  an  orator.  Pro- 
bably not.  But,  without  alluding  here  to 
the  facts  which  demonstrate  that  the  con- 
trary was  often  true,  let  us  take  occasion 
to  show  how  this  very  observation,  which 
may  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  disdaining 
monks,  ought  to  be  turned  to  their  praise. 
For,  supposing  that  the  type  in  general 
was  that  expressed  by  Villani,  the  historian, 
where  he  says  “ he  was  a man  of  good  life 
and  little  knowledge/*  whether,  because  he 
receives  no  consolation  of  science  but  from 
God,  will  he  remain  without  consolation 
and  inglorious  ? Is  it  a small  glory  that 
he  has  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  love, 
and  the  will  to  die  for  them  ?§  You  say 
he  is  ignorant  of  literature.  Louis  of 
Blois  would  not  abandon  his  defence  on 
that  ground,  but  would  reply,  “ Utilis  satis 
est  simplicitas,  per  quam  melius  conserva- 
tor humilitas.”  “ It  may  be  often  doubted, ” 
says  Cardan,  “ whether  erudition  conduces 
to  happiness  ;”||  and  as  often  whether  it 
tends  to  promote  wisdom  or  goodness.  It 
is  not  knowledge  that  makes  men  happy  ; 
it  is  the  quality,  the  subjective  state  of 
knowledge.  “Knowledge  and  wisdom,” 
says  the  poet,  “ far  from  being  one,  have 
ofttimes  no  connexion and  it  was  an 
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observation  of  the  ancients  that  man  might 
be  <f>ik6f$iffkos  fiaXkov  fj  <f)tX6<ro<f>os-* 

“ A multifarious  reading,  tasted  at  the 
edge  of  the  lips,”  says  Wibald,  abbot  of 
Corby,  “pleases,  but  does  not  feed  the 
mind.  There  is  a certain  avarice  in  science 
by  which  also  our  first  parents  were  tempted. 

4 Eritis  sicut  dii,  scientes  bonum  et  malum.' 
Many  things  are  learned,  not  that  we  may 
become  better,  but  prouder. *’f  “ For  the 
sake  of  guarding  humility,”  says  Eckehard 
Minimus,  dean  of  St.  Gaul,  speaking  of 
the  monk  of  that  abbey,  Notker  Balbulus, 
“though  he  was  most  learned  and  pro- 
found in  science,  he  always  applied  more 
to  the  Psalter  than  to  other  books.  Many 
instances  can  show  how  well  the  monks 
were  read  to  reason  against  reading.  44  The 
highest  wisdom,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  44  is 
not  to  read  Plato,  nor  to  disengage  the 
subtleties  of  Aristotle,  but  to  love  Christ, 
to  serve  Christ,  and  in  this  most  grateful 
and  fruitful  service  willingly,  efficaciously, 
faithfully,  and  finally,  to  remain.  Thus 
did  and  taught  Paul ; thus  did  and  taught 
Bernard  ; of  whose  science  you  must  be 
imitators,  if  you  would  share  in  their  beati-  j 
tude.”§  The  Mastfer  of  the  Sentences  ' 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  saying,  44  There 
are  some  things  of  which  the  knowledge 
does  not  bring,  nor  the  ignorance  prevent 
salvation  ; and  perhaps  ignorance  of  snch 
things  is  no  defect.  ”|| 

There  is  a peace  resulting  from  science, 
a false  peace,  which  the  discipline  of  true 
peace  would  discountenance ; such  is  the 
calm  and  self-content  of  those  engaged  in 
mere  human  sciences,  without  a divine 
direction ; as  when  Ulysses  came  to  the 
Syrens,  who  promised  knowledge.  Homer 
says,  that  immediately  the  winds  ceased, 
and  that  there  was  a great  calm,  and  that 
the  demon  pacified  the  waves.1T  Thus  does 
he  appease  the  workings  of  the  troubled 
mind,  by  promising  natural  truth.  But 
the  monks  knew  that  the  true  peace  could 
only  be  found  in  that  wisdom  which  is 
sanctification  and  redemption;  following 
St.  Paul,  who  knew  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified ; for  all  other 
wisdom  without  that  they  knew  to  bs  44  in- 
flation and  perdition,  a school  of  which 
they  could  not  be  disciples.”** 

Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  gives  a letter 
to  a monk  who  was  about  to  travel,  in  order 
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that  he  may  present  it  to  those  who  might 
require  his  testimonials;  in  which,  after 
begging  that  favour  may  be  shown  him,  he 
adds  this  testimony  “For  though  he  is 
ignorant  of  letters,  the  commandments  of 
God,  which  he  does  not  read  in  a book,  he 
shows  in  his  works,  so  as  to  merit  from  all 
with  whom  he  converses  not  alone  love  but 
veneration.”*  Now  this  is  the  type  of  the 
monastic  character,  when  void  of  learning. 
Let  us  beg  to  be  presented  to  some  who 
realize  it  “Here  is  our  Gerard,  then,” 
says  a monk  of  Cluny,  “born,  indeed,  not 
of  the  most  noble  parents,  and  not  so  im- 
bued with  letters,  but  that  there  are  many 
more  learned  than  he ; but  I know  no  man 
of  such  faith.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since 
he  built  a small  monastery  in  his  native 
and  being  on  the  public  way,  no  mortal 
tillage,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Mary  of  Charity 
passes  by  who,  however  he  may  dissemble, 
does  not  experience  that  Gregorian  prc- 
cept,f  ‘ Quod  hospites  non  solum  sunt  in- 
titandi  sed  etiam  trahendi,”’J  “Lately,” 
aays  Peter  of  Blois,  “ I saw  a brother  of  die 
Carthusian  order,  Gerard  by  name,  who 
above  all  things  has  desired  to  die  for  the 
last  seven  years,  saying  always  with  the 
prophet,  ‘Educ,  Domine,  de  carcere  ani- 
mam  meam.’  His  wish  was  to  be  dissolved 
and  be  with  Christ.  While  we  used  to 
sleep,  he  passed  the  night  in  prayer  and 
weeping,  longing  after  eternal  things ; and 
though  a laic  and  illiterate,  he  had  written 
in  bis  heart  by  the  finger  of  God  the  science 
of  life.  He  would  answer  concerning  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  no  less  cir- 
cumspectly than  if  he  had  spent  a great 
part  of  his  life  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  He 
was  of  a truth  a condisciple  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  of  him  who  said,  (De  excelso 
misit  Dominus  ignem  in  ossibus  meis,  et 
erudivit  me.*  Ah  ! how  truly  learned  and 
wise  was  he ! What  did  the  windy  loqua- 
city of  worldly  philosophy  profit  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  ? Inflated  with  secular 
science,  they  knew  not  the  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Let  my  wisdom  and  philosophy  therefore 
be  the  philosophy  of  brother  Gerard,  who 
bad  nothing  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  heart 
but  Christ  Jesus.  Let  my  philosophy  be 
the  philosophy  of  Paul,  who  affirmed  that 
he  knew  nothing  but  Christ  Jesus,  and 
Him  crucified.”§  Speaking  of  Father  Eu- 
thyme,  the  abbot  of  La  Trappe  says,  Al- 
though he  had  never  studied  nor  received 
any  tincture  of  letters,  yet  he  had  so  solid 
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a judgment  and  so  quick  a discernment, 
and  God  had  given  him  so  much  grace  and 
light,  that  he  knew  perfectly  the  whole 
depth  and  extent  of  his  profession ; and  as 
he  had  a right  heart  and  a right  will,  and 
as  he  loved  Jesus  Christ  with  an  ardent 
love,  so  did  He  serve  him  for  a guide. 
‘Lucerna  pedibus  meis  verbum  tuum.’”* 
Neither  the  wisdom,  then,  nor  the  goodness 
of  monks  were  compromised  by  such  de- 
ficiency. Goldast,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
collection  of  old  German  historians,  writ- 
ten by  the  monks  of  St.  Gaul,  uses  these 
remarkable  words,  “The  materials  are  good, 
if  the  workmen  should  not  be  great  artists, 
yet  are  they,  I believe,  excellent  in  piety, 
if  less  so  in  regard  to  letters ; nor  do  I 
think  that  any  one  can  be  found  so  igno- 
rant of  all  things,  who  would  not  study  to 
be  rather  better  than  more  learned  from 
these  books,  to  acquire  good  morals  rather 
than  elegance  of  diction,  to  correct  vices 
rather  than  expressions.  Truly  we  might 
desire  in  the  words  of  Plautus  a return  of 
their  ancient  manners  ; but  some  one  per- 
haps will  exclaim, ‘What  manners?  Do  you 
desire  monastic  manners,  which  all  these 
writers  instil,  who  cannot  even  teach  us 
to  approximate  to  prudence?  The  gods 
avert  such  madness !’  If  prudence  be  the 
ability  which  can  by  reason  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  truly  such  objectors,  if  they 
choose,  may  take  examples  from  these 
writers.  ‘ But  they  were  abbots  !'  What 
then,  has  it  escaped  their  observation,  that 
in  the  whole  action  and  administration  of 
empire  abbots  flourished  among  the  princes 
of  the  same  empire  ?”f 

Cardan  himself  we  may  infer,  would 
give  the  palm  to  monks  rather  than  to  the 
philosophers;  for  he  says,  “No  one  of 
these  made  men  perfectly  good,  but  the 
law  of  Christ  alone  makes  men  good.”! 
And  that,  too,  without  other  learning; 
when  they  are  ready  to  say,  “ Let  us  be 
ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good,  but  gra- 
ciously to  know  we  are  no  better.”  “ A 
pacific  man,”  says  the  sage  of  cloisters,  “is 
more  useful  than  a learned  man.”  And 
the  same  observation  was  made  by  the 
father  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  St. 
Anselm,  who  says  that  “God  often  works 
more  by  the  life  of  the  illiterate  seeking 
the  things  which  are  God's,  than  by 
the  ability  of  the  learned  seeking  the 
things  which  are  their  own.”§  On  the 
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other  hand,  we  must  not  suffer  the  sim- 
plicity and  humility  of  the  religious  to  lead 
us  into  error,  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
attainments.  We  must  remember  that 
theirs  was  what  Horace  calls  “the  secret 
tracks  of  the  deceiving  life.” 

“ Sec  re  turn  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vita.” 

The  poet  calls  “deceiving  the  world,” 
the  wise  and  happy  life  of  those  who 
live  and  die  so  obscurely  that  the  world 
takes  no  notice  of  them.  “ Bene  qui  latuit, 
bene  vixit.”  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
their  secrecy  was  uninformed.  Each  mo- 
nastery, like  Borne  at  the  present  day,  had 
its  mute  sages;  for  the  maxim  of  the 
monks  was,  that  “wisdom  is  of  use  to  him 
who  possesses  it,  even  if  it  be  hidden  from 
others.”*  Cardan  surrounded  with  monks, 
found  that  the  name  of  philosophy  was 
sacred  ; but  they  bad  taught  him  this  les- 
son, that  “ the  thing  necessary  was  not 
publicly  to  profess,  but  to  show  one’s  self 
wise,  and  not  so  much  in  studies  as  in 
actions ; not  to  wish  to  overturn  laws,  to 
seduce  the  people,  to  contend  with  the 
ignorant,  to  take  glory  by  teaching,  but  to 
be  wise  in  secret,  to  lie  hidden,  and  to 
trust  in  just  deeds.”!  Monks,  when  obliged 
by  charity  to  express  their  sense,  spoke  not 
that  their  hearer  should  bear  a good  opi- 
nion of  their  knowledge,  neither  did  they 
labour  for  a greater  esteem  than  might  in 
some  measure  draw  a belief  from  him  to 
do  himself  good,  and  not  to  grace  them. 
Petrus  Sutorus  shows  that  the  Carthusians 
do  not  even  desire  canonization,  all  their 
labour  and  intention  being  to  become  holy 
in  the  sight  of  God.J  Wadding  observes 
that  the  seniors  of  the  Franciscan  family 
cared  for  nothing  less  than  for  gaining  re- 
nown by  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors  :§ 
and  Touron  complains  of  the  extreme  neg- 
ligence in  all  ages  of  the  Dominicans  to 
collect  and  transmit  to  posterity  what 
would  have  conferred  honour  on  their 
order.||  See  how  careless  monks  were  of 
fame.  In  the  eighth  century,  in  France, 
Prince  Charles,  sumamed  Tudides,  had 
for  his  confessor  a monk  of  Corby,  named 
Martin,  who  encouraged  him  to  make  a 
holy  death.  Mabillon  complains  that  in 
the  annals  of  the  Francs  he  is  only  desig- 
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nated  by  these  words,  “Anno  dccxxti. 
Martinus  mortuus  est;”  and  Adrian  Yale- 
sius  condemns  this  negligence  and  security 
of  the  Benedictine  annalists,  who  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  posterity  could  divine 
what  they  meant  Mabillon,  in  the  course 
of  his  elaborate  researches,  made  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Martin  from,  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  an  abbey,  in 
which  he  read  as  follows  : “ Anno  dccxxvi. 
Martinus  mortuus  est.  Fuit  aufcem  Mona- 
chus  in  Corbeia,  vir  vitae  continent! ssimse 
et  adprime  eruditus,  quern  Karolus  Dux 
in  summa  veneratione  habuit,  et  peccata 
sua  ei  confitebatur.”* 

The  supposition  that  men  can  be  philo- 
sophers without  being  authors,  seems  in- 
admissible to  our  men  of  letters,  who,  if 
they  had  been  contemporaries  with  Pilate, 
would  not  have  left  him  the  monopoly  of 
writing  in  the  days  of  the  Church’s  greatest 
sorrow  : but  they  should  recollect  that 
Pythagoras  wrote  nothing ; for  it  was  from 
memory  that  Lysis  and  Archippus  com- 
posed a sum  of  his  philosophy  after  his 
death ; that  Thales  probably  wrote  nothing, 
and  that  Socrates  never  committed  his 
thoughts  to  writing:  which  facts  are  re- 
marked by  St.  Augustin,  in  answer  to  the 
pagans,  when  they  objected  that  Christ 
had  not  written.  “Authors  are  defective, 
like  all  artists,”  says  Novalis,  “and  only 
more  stubborn  than  others.  Among  authors 
by  profession  there  are  few  liberal  men, 
especially  when  they  have  no  other  sub- 
sistence but  their  writing.”!  Cardan,  who 
had  deep  thoughts,  seemed  sometimes 
ashamed  of  having  been  an  author ; for  he 
says,  “ After  supper  such  a hatred  seized 
me  of  my  own  books,  as  well  as  of  others, 
that  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  them  or  to 
behold  them.”l  Monks  were  not  always 
authors ; but  their  intelligence  was  able  to 
divine  and  feel  the  force  of  the  old  Spanish 
maxim,  that  truths  fine-spun,  in  retailing  of 
which  so  much  of  authorship  consists  are 
fooleries.  They  were  not  always  men  of 
genius;  but  when  they  were,  they  knew 
that  the  good  lives  of  their  less  able  brethren 
evinced  the  best  genius.  They  were  not 
like  the  sentimentalists,  who  write  so  fer- 
vently on  SBsthetics  or  the  poetic  beauties 
of  religion,  without  ever  imagining  that  it 
should  influence  their  daily  actions;  for 
to  their  genius  one  might  apply  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory,  where,  speaking  of  the  lore 
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of  God,  he  says,  “Quanto  ea  valentius 
attoUitur  ad  summa,  tanto  potentius  recur- 
rit  ad  ima.”  Still  less  did  the  monks 
correspond  with  the  idea  of  high  intellec- 
tual merit,  when  the  talent  of  display 
before  the  public  is  made  to  be  its  criterion. 
8t.  Jerome  defines  a philosopher  as  “an 
animal  that  feeds  on  glory.”*  This  was 
not  the  type  of  monks ; for  an  everlasting 
life  rather  than  an  everlasting  memory 
was  what  they  sought,  as  Sulpicius  Severus 
says,  “Non  scribendo  aut  pugnando  vel 
philosophando,  sed  pie,  sancte,  religioseque 
rivendo.”f  There  was  much  in  them, 
however,  that  would  have  pleased  the 
shepherd  king,  who  sent  back  the  messen- 
ger to  tell  his  countiymen  that  Cyrus 
despised  the  threats  of  men  who  had  a 
public  place  in  their  city  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  false  swearing  and  mutual 
deceit  “The  inhabitants  of  cloisters,” 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “ investigate  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  not  secular  judg- 
ments. They  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord  by 
living,  meditating,  and  loving.  In  that 
law  there  are  two  witnesses  heard,  life  and 
conscience,  two  judges,  meditation  and 
science,  two  counsellors,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  and  the  love  of  God.”J  They 
had  nothing  to  do  therefore  with  the 
hustings,  or  what,  in  the  babble  of  some 
now,  is  called  “the  platform ;”  or  with  the 
savage  buffooneries  of  men  who  think  that 
no  one  can  know  any  thing  of  philosophy 
without  having  dined  at  a London  tavern. 
“They  were  to  love,”  as  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
says,  “ not  the  decrees  of  assemblies}  but 
the  secrets  of  mysteries ; to  meditate,  not 
the  Decretals,  but  the  Psalms;  and  the 
monk  who  spoke  much  disgraced  his  sacred 
habit ”§  If  one  of  the  poor  monks  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  had 
been  drawn  from  his  cell  to  appear  before 
* public  assembly,  he  might  have  apologised 
in  the  ironical  words  of  Socrates,  begging 
his  countrymen  to  excuse  his  utter  want  of 
experience  and  art,  saying  that  he  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  more  than  seventy  years 
without  having  ever  appeared  there  before. 
“Therefore  my  manner  will  be  unskilful, 
«nd  that  of  a foreigner.  So  then  excuse 
me  as  if  on  the  ground  of  my  being  a 
stranger  and  foreigner,  if  I speak  in  the 
tone  and  manner  to  which  I have  grown 
familiar.  ”1|  We  may  describe  the  contrast 
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in  this  respect  between  the  monks  and 
the  sophists  of  these  latter,  days  in  the 
very  words  of  Plato.  “ Our  hooded  men, 
whose  time  has  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  wisdom,  when  led  before  public  tribu- 
nals, are  sure,  as  Socrates  says,  to  excite 
laughter ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  been  occupied  from  youth  in 
public  pleadings  and  such  affairs  seem  to 
contract  a manner  and  character  most 
opposite  to  that  of  persons  who  have  been 
bred  to  philosophy.  They  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  discourse  at  leisure  or  in 
peace  upon  any  questions.  They  always 
speak  in  a hurry ; for  they  know  there  are 
limits  in  time,  which  they  must  not  trans- 
gress; and  they  plead  before  a despotic 
power,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  and  often 
concerning  life  and  death;  so  that  from 
all  these  causes  they  are  vehement  and 
acrimonious,  knowing  how  to  flatter  and 
deceive  that  power,  and  having  narrow  and 
false  souls;  for  servitude  deprives  them 
from  youth  of  enlarged  views,  and  straight- 
forward integrity  and  generosity,  compelling 
them  to  do  many  things  by  crooked  ways, 
involving  their  tender  minds  in  great 
dangers  and  terrors,  which  being  unable  to 
meet  with  justice  and  truth,  they  turn  to 
lying  and  to  retaliating  injury  for  injury, 
bending  and  twisting  many  things,  so  that 
they  grow  up  to  manhood,  having  no 
soundness  in  their  minds,  but  being  clever 
and  wise,  as  they  suppose.  As  for  the 
monks,  bred  to  philosophy,  all  is  different. 
In  the  first  place,  from  youth  they  do  not 
know  the  way  to  the  courts  of  council  or 
judgment,  or  to  any  public  assembling 
place  of  the  city.  They  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  of  the  laws  or  decrees,  but  as  for 
parties  of  society  or  festive  meetings, 
dinners  and  banquets,  with  music,  they  do 
not  know  in  a dream  how  such  things  pass. 
Whether,  also,  any  one  has  done  any  thing 
well  or  ill  in  the  city,  or  whether  injury 
has  been  done  to  any  one,  whether  man  or 
woman,  by  his  ancestors,  fiSXXow  avrhv 
. tj  oi  TTfS  0a\amjs  Xeydfupot  x&r,  an<^ 

of  all  this  they  knew  nothing ; since  it  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  reputation  that 
they  are  ignorant,  but  because  their  minds 
esteeming  all  these  things  little,  and  as  it 
were  as  nothing,  are  borne  aloft  above  the 
earth  and  occupied  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  universal  essence  of  things,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  such  matters.  Therefore 
when  forced  to  appear  before  a public  as- 
sembly they  appear  deficient  and  absurd  ; 
for  amidst  reproaches  they  have  nothing 
personal  with  which  to  reproach  any  one. 
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as  not  being  acquainted  with  evil  from 
never  having  paid  attention  to  it.  Being 
wanting  in  this,  they  will  be  laughed  at ; 
and,  moreover,  looking  upon  every  thing 
in  another  point  of  view  from  that  which 
the  multitude  takes,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
despised.  Property,  parentage,  power,  all 
are  estimated  by  them  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  things.”*  Pardon  this  abstraction 
then  in  the  monks,  as  lovers  of  wisdom,  and 
be  not  surprised  that  they,  coming  from  their 
cloisters,  should  be  thus  diverted  by  their 
souls  to  look  and  move  always  upwards. 
For  this  was  to  be  expected  of  them.  Do 
you  think  it  strange  if  coming  from  the 
divine  visions  to  the  evils  of  men  they 
should  appear  weak  and  dim  of  sight  be- 
fore they  have  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  present  darkness,  being  compelled 
to  contend  concerning  the  shadows  of  jus- 
tice or  its  images,  and  to  discourse  of  them 
before  men  who  had  never  themselves 
seen  justice?  Certainly  this  would  not  be 
strange ; for  the  eyes  are  obscured  by  two 
transitions,  when  they  are  directed  from 
light  to  darkness,  as  well  as  from  darkness 
to  light.”!  Such  was  the  abstraction  of 
the  spiritual  ascetic  as  described  by  Louis 
of  Blois,  who  learns  to  leave  all  things  for 
the  love  of  God;  who  possesses  nothing 
with  a tenacious  affection  of  heart;  who 
adheres  to  no  visible  and  perishable  thing, 
to  no  mortal  creature;!  who  may  say  of 
himself  in  the  poet’s  words, 

“ I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 

I have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a patient  knee, — 

Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  oi  an  eeho ; in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ; I stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ; in  a shroud 
Of  thoughts,  which  were  not  their  thoughts." 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  public  and 
political  affairs  of  the  monks,  who  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  crave  for  news,  which 
became  old  and  then  known  to  them.  “Be 
not  curious,”  says  91.  Bonaventura,  “to 
hear  news  of  what  passes  in  the  world, 
which  may  distract  your  soul,  diminish 
your  devotion,  and  consume  your  time.”§ 
So  the  monk  in  Spenser  makes  this  reply — 

“ Ah,  my  dear  son,  how  should,  alas ! a poor  old 
Man  that  lives  in  hidden  cell,  bidding  his  beades 
AU  day  for  his  trespass,  tell  ty dings  of  war 
And  worldly  trouble.") 

♦ Thesetetus.  + De  Repub.  viL 

l Instit  Spirit,  ii. 
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“To  purity  of  heart,”  the  monks  were 
told,  “ conduce  solitude,  silence,  study, 
prayers,  meditation,  and  the  wish  to  know 
nothing  respecting  the  state  of  the  world, 

* quia  saepe  plus  nocent  mala  audita  quam 
bona  qua3  sunt  in  libris  lecta.’*  Hence 
when  certain  persons  came  one  day  to  the 
cell  of  the  Abbot  Stephen,  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  the  old  man  was  unwilling  to 
receive  them,  and  contrived  to  withdraw 
into  the  desert  without  their  seeing  him, 
not  returning  till  he  knew  that  they  were 
gone.”f  St.  Benedict  had  charged  monks 
who  return  from  a journey  not  to  bring 
back  with  them  rumours,  which  always 
cause  some  distraction.  In  fine,  obedience 
to  their  rule  disqualified  them  for  contend- 
ing with  men.  They  could  not  employ 
ridicule,  falsehood,  or  the  zeal  of  retaliation. 
They  could  have  no  chance,  unless  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  created  by  divine  \ 
faith.  Hermippus  says  that  Demosthenes, 
when  a youth,  used  to  hear  Plato,  but  that 
one  day  as  he  went  to  him,  seeing  a great 
crowd,  he  asked  what  it  meant,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  hastening  to  hear  Callis- 
tratus,  an  orator,  and  that  having  turned 
aside  to  hear  him,  he  was  so  pleased,  that 
he  ceased  to  follow  Plato,  and  thenceforth 
attached  himself  to  the  rhetorician.!  There 
is  therefore  nothing  wholly  new  in  the 
choice  so  often  made  in  later  times,  when 
men  prefer  the  sophist  to  the  monk. 

From  these  observations,  however,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  the  type  of  the 
monastic  character,  even  when  without 
leaning,  was  deficient  on  the  side  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  “ Sermo  datur  multis, 
animi  sapientia  paucis,”  said  St.  Columb- 
kiil.§  This  last  the  mute  unlettered  monks 
might  claim.  When  monks  were  not  great 
readers,  they  might  themselves  be  read ; 
and  as  Fenelon  says,  it  is  better  to  be  a 
good  living  book  than  to  love  good  books.!| 
One  might  study  them  as  an  old  clasped 
volume,  to  imitate  their  style,  and  to  trea- 
sure up  their  observations ; for  from  their 
replies  on  various  occasions  much  true 
wisdom  might  be  often  learned.  Thus  the 
historian  of  the  monastery  of  Villers  relates 
different  sayings  of  Walter,  the  tenth  abbot 
of  that  house,  which  had  been  diligently 
marked  by  the  brethren.1T 

“ What  does  it  avail,”  says  St  Augustin, 

* Thom.  & Kemp,  de  Diacip.  Claust. 
t Sophron.  Pratura  Spiritual©,  c.  Iii. 
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•*  to  be  occupied  with  continual  study,  read- 
ing the  actions  and  writings  of  the  saints, 
unless  we  imbibe  their  justice  by  masticat- 
ing and  ruminating,  transmit  them  by 
gLutination  down  to  the  depths  of  our  heart, 
considering  in  them  our  own  state,  and 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  deeds  of  those 
of  whom  we  read  ?”*  The  monk,  least 
learned,  conversant  with  his  breviary  alone, 
may  be  said,  like  that  hoary  man  the  poet 
sings  of, — 

“ To  have  spent  his  Uve-long  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  ever-burning  thoughts  on  many  a page 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  viewless  damp 
Of  graves : — bis  spirit  thus  became  a lamp 
Of  splendour,  like  to  those  on  whom  it  fed.'* 

Old  age  in  the  cloister  is  a theme  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  any  of  us,  though  it  is 
one  un  which  poets  and  philosophers  might 
discourse  most  sweetly.  “When  I was 
joung,”  says  Abbot  John,  “ I used  to  go 
to  the  renowned  old  fathers,  to  be  blessed 
by  them,  and  to  be  edified.”!  Philosophers 
in  the  middle  ages  approved  of  this  custom. 
MMy  fifth  observation,”  says  Cardan,/4  was 
that  I should  respect  infinitely  old  men, 
and  be  much  with  them.”;  It  was  to 
cloisters  that  these  deep  thinkers  repaired 
in  search  of  them,  where  especially  were 
old  men  who,  like  Cardan,  had  all  their 
lives  long  been  “deep  observers;  attentive 
to  the  admonitions  of  God ; in  prosperity, 
piously  grateful;  in  adversity,  remarking 
how  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  at  least  to 
the  universal  order;  and  convinced  that 
they  were  personally  remembered  by  God 
in  the  extremest  evils ; — who,  moreover, 
had  always  set  great  value  on  time,  like 
himself  whether  riding,  eating,  in  bed,  in 
watching,  or  in  conversing;  always  medita- 
ting something,  and  laying  up  something.’’! 
There,  too,  old  age  has  its  honour,  and,  as 
it  were,  its  festival,  on  the  beautiful  day  of 
the  Presentation  of  our  Lord ; when,  as 
we  read,  he  was  acknowledged  by  Simeon, 
—“Sene  famoso,  annoso,  probato,  coro- 
nato,”  as  St.  Augustin  says.||  As  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  have  the  testimony  of  angels 
and  prophets,  hut  that  also  that  of  old  just 
men  was  required.  Shall  I cite  witnesses 
to  prove  that  in  this  respect  monasteries 
were  privileged  places?  Then  hear  one 
who  knew  the  world  well,  and  who  ex- 
claims,— 

* Lib.  de  Scala.  Par&d. 
t Sophronius,  Prat  Spirit  c.  137. 
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41  New  love  was  this— eld  age  with  its  grey  hairs, 

And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  dungs, 

And  icy  sneers,  is  nought ; it  cannot  dare 

To  bunt  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 

On  the  entangled  soul’s  aspiring  wings, 

So  is  it  cold  and  cruel  .” 

“Ah!  my  good  lord,  esteem  more  your 
prudence  than  your  old  age,”  says  the 
Friar  Antonio  de  Guevara,  writing  to 
Don  Alphonso  Espinel ; “for  otherwise, if 
you  begin  to  count  your  years,  there  will 
he  always  some  one  ready  to  count  your 
vices.”  How  many  in  the  world  come  to 
old  age,  as  Cephalus  significantly  says  in 
Plato,  verifying  the  ancient  proverb,  “ being 
filled  with  all  miseries  and  vain  regrets  !” 
But,  as  this  wise  and  happy  old  man  ob- 
serves, it  is  through  their  own  fault;  for 
with  all  men  of  just  lives, — tv  r<ji  yrjpqi  noXXff 
tlpTjvri  ylvtrai  col  Ikevdcpia.  When  old  age 
is  miserable,  there  is  one  cause, — ov  r6 
yrjpas , dXX'  6 rpfo rov  rcfo  avOpdmcw ; for,  if 
they  are  orderly  and  cheerful,  old  age  is 
but  moderately  troublesome  or  painful; 
but  if  not,  0 Socrates ! then  both  old  age 
and  youth  will  prove  difficult  to  such  a 
person.*  “Men  do  not  live  now  to  be  as 
old  as  formerly,”  said  Luther  mournfully, 
as  he  felt  himself  drawing  to  his  end.  We 
have  before  remarked  to  what  an  advanced 
age  the  monastic  discipline  tended  to  pre- 
serve men.  Independently  of  the  peace 
resulting  from  it,  which  no  doubt  was  a 
main  cause,  the  expansion  of  heart  pro- 
duced by  the  majestic  offices  of  the  choir, 
and  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  which,  as  Alibert  observes,  “is 
singularly  useful  for  the  physical  duration 
of  our  organs,”  explain  the  fact  sufficiently ; 
which  is  avowedly  recognised  by  physicians, 
who  remark  constantly  that  among  monks 
old  men  are  generally  found.  One  of  these 
venerable  fathers,  who  had  outlived  three 
generations  of  men,  must  have  appeared 
to  a stranger  and  guest  as  did  Nestor  to 
Telemachus,  wheti  die  youth  said  to  him, — 

<£<rre  fioi  dddvaros  IvdaXXfrai  tl<ropdaa,0<u.\ 

He  must  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of 
reverence,  as  in  a true  sense  one  of  the 
immortals,  already  united  with  the  infinite 
and  eternal,  a living  witness  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  song  of  the  Church:  44 O 
mors,  ero  mors  tua : morsus  tuus  ero,  in- 
feme.” For,  as  far  as  regarded  such  men, 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  as 
death, — nay,  we  may  add,  no  such  thing 

itized  by  CjOOQIc  ... 
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as  old  age,  in  the  unhappy  sense  of  the 
word  ; though  there  was  a most  sweet  and 
peaceful  state  provided, — different  indeed 
from  that  of  youth,  but  still  lighted  with  a 
smile  that  recalled  the  bliss  of  Paradise. 
Their  words  could  spell-bind  the  listener, 
as  the  tones  of  the  secret  bird  whom  the 
twilight  wakens : for  such  old  age  com- 
manded a religious  veneration ; since,  as 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  observes,  “ in 
proportion  as  man  approaches  to  his  end, 
so  much  more  is  he  deserving  of  honour, 
when,  having  God  alone  older  than  himself 
he  has  more  resemblance  to  Him  who  is 
styled  in  prophecy  ‘ the  ancient  of  days.’  ”* * 
St.  Jerome  says,  that  in  old  men  all  other 
things  decreasing,  wisdom  alone  increases.! 
The  aged  monk,  comparing  his  age  with 
his  first  years,  could  say  of  himself,  in 
Homer's  words, — 

ijbrj  yhp  pot a)  #c at  olda  cKcurra 

€a3\d  T€  ical  rd  \€p€ia‘  rrapos  If  Zn  vfjmos  fja.\ 

Such  old  age,  no  one  can  doubt,  exercised 
a great  power.  Even  men  of  the  external 
world  were  moved  by  it.  “ Its  counsels,” 
says  a celebrated  diplomatist,  “ do  not 
wound,  because  it  extinguishes  rivalities  ; 
it  shocks  no  self-love  ; and  the  impression 
which  it  wears  of  experience  causes  in 
others  a diminution  of  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment.  Let  us  hope,”  he  con- 
tinues, “to  preserve  long  the  old  men 
whom  we  still  possess  where  we  meet ; they 
belong  to  times  of  which  nothing  else  re- 
mains : their  presence  is  a continual  in- 
struction ; they  tell  us  to  take  time  in  all 
affairs,  and  to  appreciate  all  things  without 
illusion.  In  their  long  career,  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
opened  to  them,  and  they  have  learned 
the  science  which  estimates  at  their  just 
value  both  the  resistances  of  habit  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  imagination.”  “I  ven- 
ture to  recommend  all  younger  members,” 
says  the  learned  Oliver,  speaking  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  “to  revere  the  hoary  head, 
to  court  the  company  of  those  whose  wis- 
dom has  been  enriched  by  the  experience 
of  multiplied  years.  If  this  advice  were 
better  attended  to,  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes, and  points  of  valuable  information, 
which  elude  the  potice  of  general  history, 
would  often  be  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
and  transferred  to  record. ”§  Yes,  when 
men  repaired  to  abbeys  in  the  ages  of 

* Pffidagog.  Lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

f Ad  Nepot  Epist.  } xx.  309. 

6 Collections  of  the  S.  J.  154. 


faith,  it  was  not  so  much  the  antiquated 
slab  or  mouldering  column  that  they  sought 
out  with  inquiring  eyes,  as  the  hoary  head, 
— the  father  whose  port  and  mien  bore  | 
mark  of  many  years,  and  within  whose  j 
eyes  were  legible  chronicles  of  untold  an- 
cientness, such  as  Dante  had  in  view  when 
saying,— 

“ I saw  an  old  man  standing  by  my  side 
Alone,  so  worthy  of  revTence  in  his  look. 

That  ne’er  from  son  to  father  more  was  ow'd.*** 

“ I have  seen  some  monks,”  says  St.  John 
Climachus,  “worthy  of  eternal  memory, 
of  an  angelic  aspect,  hoary  with  venerable 
age,  of  profound  innocence,  and  full  of 
the  simplicity  of  wisdom;  not  insipid  or  ■ 
irrational,  like  the  old  men  of  this  world,  [ 
bland,  meek,  placid,  joyful,  nothing  feigned 
in  them,  nothing  negligent,  nothing  adul- 
terated, in  words  or  deeds.”!  Trithemius 
bears  a similar  testimony  to  the  innocence  ! 
and  patience  of  the  old  learned  monks  in  j 
the  Benedictine  order.  J It  was  in  monas-  ' 
teries  that  men  found  “ the  heart  which 
had  grown  old,  but  had  corrupted  not.”  J 
It  was  there  that  they  found  the  equal  j 
to  that  great  Henry  Dandolo,  the  doge  j 
of  Venice,  in  1201,  of  whom  we  read.  : 
“Jam  senex  sed  vir  magnanimus.”§  John 
de  Monsterolio,  secretary  to  Charles  VI.. 
describing  his  visit  to  the  monastery  of 
Caroliloci,  near  Senlis,  says  that  the  abbot, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixtieth  of  his  profession,  was  erect  and 
active  as  a young  man,  joyous  and  benign 
to  every  one,  so  that  he  was  loved  by  all, 
proving  the  truth  of  Cicero’s  remark,  that 
the  vices  which  belong  to  many  old  men 
are  of  the  men  and  not  of  old  age ; “though 
exempt  from  obligation,  himself,  he  says 
mass  every  day,  sings  in  the  choir,  and 
differs  from  no  one  else  in  the  community 
excepting  that  what  others  do  from  obliga- 
tion he  does  through  devotion.  ”||  Monastic 
peace  not  being  exposed  to  perish  when 
monks  required  power,  superiors  lived  long, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  those  of  Cluny ; of 
which  St.  Mayeul  bore  the  abbatial  crosier 
forty,  St.  Odilon  his  successor  fifty-six,  St. 
Hugo  sixty,  and  Peter  the  Venerable 
thirty-five  years, — each  of  whom,  in  turn, 
performed  great  things.  What  must  have 
been  the  experience  of  such  men ! How 
much  treasured  up  in  their  minds ! In 
general,  memory,  without  books,  was  a 
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fruitful  source  of  wisdom  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
— at  least  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  who  thought  that  its  seat  was  in 
the  heart,  with  the  affections,  which  are 
in  fact  inseparable  from  mind ; for  which 
reason  the  Romans  said  “recordor,”  and 
called  a wise  man  “cordatum;”  whence 
also  our  expression  came,  “to  learn  by 
heart/’  The  Abbot  Ammonius  had  learned 
by  heart  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  also  a great  part  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil.  Orderic 
Yitalis  6ays  that  William,  a monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Ouches,  had  learned  by  heart  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, and  many  other  treatises  of  holy 
Scripture,  which  he  employed  in  his  daily 
discourse,  to  exhort  those  with  whom  he 
conversed.*  Pope  Paul  IV.  had  learned 
the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  as  also  the  works 
of  Galen ; and  Gregory  III.  could  repeat 
the  Psalter,  without  missing  or  misplacing 
a word.f  Dominick  de  Mendoza,  brother 
of  Garsias  de  Loyaso,  confessor  of  Charles 
V.,  and  also  a Dominican,  had  learned  by 
heart  all  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
bad  made  an  abridgment  of  it  in  verse  to 
help  his  memory.J  Stung  by  hearing  of 
these  examples,  the  profane  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  recourse  to  strange 
methods  in  order  to  obtain  results  in  the 
world  similar  to  these  in  the  cloister. 
Malumbra  was  said  to  have  anointed  him- 
self with  a certain  ointment,  which  he 
thought  could  impart  an  artificial  memory, 
but  which  drove  him  mad.§  The  memory 
of  monks  supplied  indeed  very  different 
themes  from  that  of  such  men,  and  seemed 
to  verify  the  notion  that  its  seat  was  in 
their  heart : for  they  remembered  best  what 
most  occupied  it, — their  faults,  to  lament 
them ; the  virtues  of  others,  to  extol  them ; 
the  benefits  they  had  received,  to  repay 
them ; the  divine  mercy,  to  nourish  hope ; 
justice,  to  keep  them  watchful ; and  eter- 
nity, that  they  might  never  attach  them- 
selves to  what  passes  away.[| 

When  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  wrote 
his  books  in  praise  of  memory,  of  “holy 
memory,”  as  he  styles  it,  he  had  in  view 
the  power  of  commemorating  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Catholic  religion  from  the 
loginning  of  the  world.1T  Lord  William, 
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the  eleventh  abbot  of  Villers,  was  learned, 
we  read,  in  the  divine  law ; so  that,  in  the 
chapter,  he  would  produce  before  the  com- 
munity things  new  and  old,  exciting  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  to  a love  of  the  celes- 
tial country.*  Halynardus,  abbot  of  St. 
Benign,  made  archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
1015,  used  to  read  the  books  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  those  of  secular  wisdom,  and 
whatever  he  found  useful  in  them  he  used 
to  treasure  up  in  memory.!  It  entered 
into  the  monastic  character  to  regard  as 
common  to  all  whatever  had  been  written 
by  any  author,  and  to  make  use  of  it  with- 
out fearing  the  literary  quarrels  which 
have  so  often  embittered  the  existence  of 
mere  secular  scholars.  Like  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  the  monks  were  great  makers  of 
extracts  from  the  books  they  read ; a cus- 
tom, to  prove  the  utility  of  which,  Drexe- 
lius  devoted  an  entire  volume.  Pasquier 
need  not  have  charged  with  ingratitude 
Ives  de  Chartres,  for  copying  from  Bur- 
chard  without  naming  him,  nor  Burchard, 
for  having  borrowed  from  Isidore : for  such 
plagiarism  in  the  cloister  was  deemed 
innocent,  by  men  who  were  dead  to  egotism. 
“ We  are  like  dwarfs  mounted  upon  giants’ 
shoulders,”  says  Peter  of  Blois  of  himself; 
“by  means  of  whose  stature  we  can  see 
farther  than  they.  The  treatises  of  the 
ancients  we  render  more  elegant,  by  sup- 
pressing what  was  become  obsolete;  and 
we  give  new  life,  as  it  were,  to  their  books 
which,  through  the  neglect  of  men,  had 
become  as  dead.”! 

But  what,  above  all,  distinguished  the 
men  whose  disposition  was  formed  by  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  the  religious  orders,  was 
the  unity  of  their  character,  the  consistency 
of  their  manners  with  their  doctrine,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  fidelity  of  their  lives  to 
the  vocation  of  God.  “Magna  res  est 
unum  hominem  agere,”  says  Seneca.  No- 
thing, in  fact,  as  De  Maister  after  citing 
him  observes,  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  always 
only  one  man, — without  inconsistencies, 
and  without  self-contradictions.  Where 
can  this  be  found  in  the  world?  “The 
truth  is,”  says  a keen  observer,  who  quite 
looks  through  the  deeds  of  men,  “ there  is 
not  in  the  Chamber,”  meaning  the  French 
Parliament,  “ a single  deputy  of  any  opinion 
who  is  consistent.”!  Perhaps,  if  this  Timon 
were  to  travel  northwards,  he  would  not 

* Hist.  Mon&st.  Villar.  ap.  Martene,  Thes. 
Anec.  iii. 
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have  a better  account  to  give  of  those  who 
compose  other  assemblies,  though  guarded 
by  every  privilege  excepting  that  of  moral 
dignity.  But  if  he  were  to  pursue  similar 
investigations  into  the  character  of  men 
cloistered  in  a religious  house,  his  testimony 
would  be  very  different : for  the  monk  was 
what  he  desired  to  find, — a man,  consistent, 
collected,  always  one,  the  same  unalterable 
friend  and  disciple  of  his  divine  Master. 
He  looked  at  each  action  of  his  own  life 
as  other  men  regarded  the  deeds  described 
in  books,  and  applied  his  religion  to  daily 
practice:  according  to  what  St.  Thomas 
says,  “ Conscience  is  nothing  else  but  an 
application  of  knowledge  to  a certain  ac- 
tion.”* The  monk  was  serious  and  in 
earnest.  St.  Odon,  awakening  in  the 
night  which  followed  his  ordination,  and 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  stole  sus- 
pended to  his  neck,  began  to  weep.f 
“ Unity  is  good  ; plurality,  evil,"  says 
Cardan : 44  for  if  the  good  be  perfect,  it 
leaves  nothing  without  itself;  but  when 
there  are  many  things,  one  is  not  in  another, 
and  therefore  goodness  cannot  be  abso- 
lute.”! The  one  thing  was  ever  in  the 
mind  of  monks,  and  hence  the  simplicity 
of  their  goodness.  As  is  said  of  St.  Hugo, 
the  sixth  abbot  of  Cluny,  “ On  their  tongue 
there  was  no  arrogance,  no  word  of  vanity ; 
but  all  holiness,  and  all  that  bespoke  the 
monk.”§  Their  conversation,  like  their 
books,  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  desert ; for  they  carried  with  them 
that  interior  solitude  of  the  mind,  which 
the  ascetics  said  was  more  necessary  than 
that  of  the  body.  Hence,  too,  that  tone 
of  Christian  dignity,  which  is  so  remark- 
able in  the  writings  of  Suger,  and  of  men 
like  him.  “I  have  resolved  to  take  no 
notice  of  your  insults,"  writes  Antonio  de 
Guevara  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  44  esteem- 
ing more  my  profession  than  the  blood 
from  which  I descend ; being  convinced, 
that,  after  my  death  I shall  not  be  asked 
whether  I have  lived  as  a knight,  but 
whether  I have  lived  as  a Christian."  And 
to  another  correspondent,  who  inquired 
respecting  certain  local  antiquities,  he  re- 
plies, “ Being  a monk,  it  would  be  more 
fitting  for  me  to  inquire  respecting  the 
time  that  my  order  was  founded,  and  the 
country  to  which  the  glorious  St.  Francis, 
belonged,  than  to  know  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians entered  Spain,  or  the  Romans 

* Q.  xix.  5. 
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took  Carthage."  Thus  they  never  forgot ! 
themselves.  As  we  read  of  the  blessed! 
Hartmann,  M whoever  looked  on  them,  as  j 
in  a mirror  might  learn  easily,  by  compar- 
ing them  with  other  men,  what  was  pleas- 
ing and  what  displeasing  to  the  eternal 
King."*  Such  have  I found  the  meek 
Italian  friar,  whose  head  inclines  pro- 
foundly each  time  that  the  name  of  St 
Francis  is  pronounced.  In  hia  hood  he 
carries  devout  prints,  to  distribute  as  be 
walks  along ; he  has  a picture  for  one,  a 
smile  and  some  gracious  word  for  another: 
though  in  company  with  the  profane, 
thinking  no  evil,  diffusing  charity  by  hu 
very  looks,  simple  as  a child,  recollected 
as  an  angel : for  he  does  all  things  in  a 
spirit  of  prayer.  When  the  pious  priest 
found  St.  Benedict  in  his  cove  at  Subiaco, 
the  hermit  was  surprised  to  see  a min 
come  to  him ; but,  before  he  would  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  he  desired 
that  they  might  pray  together.  They  that 
discoursed  for  some  time  on  God  and 
heavenly  things.  Such  is  the  ceremoniil 
still  in  use  in  the  holy  courts  of  monas- 
teries. What  dignified  consistency  in  these 
sages  of  the  cloister  adhering  so  firmly  to 
God’s  service,  and  showing  forth  Christ  in 
liveliest  portraiture!  After  once  seeing 
them,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  counterfeit 
who  goes  forth  to  preach.  “Whoisthu 
man,"  asks  Cardan,  “that  writes  words 
4 De  paupertate  toleranda  ?'  It  is  he  vhoj 
in  less  than  four  years  of  friendship  with 
Nero,  has  heaped  up  by  usury,  through  ill 
Italy,  and  by  the  testaments  of  widows 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  gold 
crowns  !”f  When  monks  preached  on  sudj 
subjects,  there  was  no  danger  of  any  ow 
being  at  their  side  to  make  computation] 
of  thus  kind.  They  taught  nothing  boj 
what  they  had  long  practised,  and  hend 
the  sound  of  truth  was  mighty  on  tbeii 
lips ; for,  as  St.  Columban  said, 

14  Doctor  erit  magnns  factia  qui  quod  doott  in 
plot.” 

Monks,  devoted  to  religion  by  their  bdj 
profession,  are  bound,  says  S.  Bon&veo 
tura,  “to  live  only  of  Jesus  Christ  and  fbi 
Jesus  Christ."! 

But  how  shall  we  describe  what  thfi 
ascetic  terms  their  44  stupendous  familiarity 
with  Jesus  ?"  Whenever  these  tame  firiendi 

• Ap.  Pea.  Script  Rer.  Amt  L 
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spoke  of  him,  their  soul  seemed  to  dilate 
beyond  her  proper  self.  We  read  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  that  on  entering  a mo- 
nastery one  day,  and  passing  before  a cer- 
tain picture  of  Christ,  he  was  moved  by  it 
to  such  a degree,  that  he  seemed  in  a 
rapture  to  those  who  observed  him.*  “ I 
speak  of  what  I have  seen,”  says  a Fran- 
ciscan, “for  there  is  a good  friar,  whose 
memory  is  greatly  honoured  throughout 
Italy,  who  could  not  say  a page  of  his 
breviary  without  being  in  a ravishment, 
and  I could  repeat  thousands  of  similar 
examples  of  ecstasy  from  our  chronicles.”! 
The  monk  who  conducted  me  through  the 
library  of  Vallombrosa,  could  not  point  to 
a print  of  our  divine  Saviour  in  the  sepul- 
chre, without  kissing  it,  and  saying,  “ It  is 
to  Him  we  owe  salvation.”  His  look, 
while  stedfastly  he  pored  upon  the  view, 
and  withal  his  tone  of  voice,  which  I can 
sever  forget,  more  impressive  than  a thou- 
sand words,  formed  a fine  comment  on  the 
line  of  St.  Columban, 

“Optimiu  eat  animus  Christi  vestituB  amore.” 

In  all  these  instances,  the  soul  being 
disengaged  through  ardour  of  affection 
from  the  body,  had  no  need  of  a voice 
loudly  speaking  to  guide  her  ; but  as  the 
ancient  philosopher  says,  “the  smallest 
impulse  acted  upon  her,  as  a great  ship  is 
easily  turned  by  the  least  inclination  of  a 
narrow  rudder.”  “I  believe,”  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  “ that  the  poor  in  spirit  is  he  who, 
distrustful  of  himself,  apd  denying  him- 
self for  Christ,  has  nothing  in  his  thoughts 
or  memory,  nothing  in  delectation  or  de- 
sire, but  Christ. Then  we  should  have 
included  this  history  in  our  first  book ; for 
such  were  the  Jnonks.  Three  old  men 
came  to  Abbot  Stephen  to  speak  about 
what  was  useful  for  the  soul ; but  he  was 
silent  They  asked  him,  “ Will  you  make 
no  reply,  father,  to  us  who  came  here  for 
utility?”  “Pardon  me,”  he  replied,  “all 
I have  I will  show  to  you.  Day  and  night 
I behold  nothing  but  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hanging  from  the  wood.”  The 
old  man  then  departed.§ 

What  St  Dominick  recommended  most 
I to  his  friars,  was  to  “speak  always  with 
God,  or  of  God.”  They  had  no  need  of  a 
long  m&quscript  to  aid  them  in  the  pulpit. 
When  brother  Thomasucciua,  a Francis- 
can, went  from  Italy  ou  pilgrimage  to  St. 

• Doothie,  vii  f Le  Sacre  Mont.  d'Olivet. 
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James  of  Compostello,  he  took  nothing 
with  him  but  a staff  and  seven  ears  of  com 
in  his  hand,  to  contemplate  in  them  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”* 

Speaking  of  brother  Euthyme,  the  Abbot 
De  Raney  says,  “ be  was  so  familiar  with 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  had  made  such 
just  and  spiritual  applications,  that  every 
one  who  approached  him  was  consoled; 
and  notbing  has  so  fully  convinced  me 
that  the  science  of  the  saints,  or  rather  of 
God  is  not  learned  by  books,  but  that  it  is 
only  God  who  can  infuse  it  into  the  heart, 
as  when  I saw  this  poor  monk,  who  had 
acquired  with  so  little  study  such  pure  and 
exalted  wisdom.”  This  holy  man  says 
that  Dom  Bazile  observed  with  the  strictest 
constancy  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  “ If 
any  one  speak,  let  it  be  as  if  God  was 
speaking  by  his  mouth.”  Of  Dom  Ber- 
nard he  says,  “one  never  observed  in  him 
an  action,  word,  or  movement,  which  had 
not  Jesus  Christ  for  its  principle,  its  rule, 
and  its  end  ;”  of  another  monk,  “ as  for 
me,  I feel  bound  to  declare,  as  a testimony 
I owe  to  truth,  that  during  the  five  years 
he  has  passed  with  us,  I have  never  seen 
him  commit  an  action  that  was  not  con- 
formable to  our  holy  laws  and  of  Dom 
Ephrem,  “ I counted  him  rather  an  angel 
than  a man.’1} 

“ Semper  in  ore  tno  reaonent  bona  verba  salntia.” 

The  monks  to  the  letter  followed  this 
precept  of  St  Columban,  J and  what  a 
charm  did  its  fulfilment  impart  to  their 
sacred  character!  To  use  the  Platonic 
language,  one  might  have  asked  how  was 
it  that  such  simple  men,  who  seemed 
unable  to  speak  or  give  an  opinion  on 
common  subjects,  should  in  an  instant 
become  so  eloquent  and  profound,  appearing 
to  waken  up  from  sleep,  when  there  was 
made  mention  of  our  Lord  ? The  reason 
was,  because  their  inspiration  and  depen- 
dence was  from  Him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Socrates  says  that  the  faculty  of  the 
poet  was  from  Homer.  So  when  the  melody 
of  his  sacred  name  sounded  in  their  ears, 
immediately  they  awoke  up,  and  their  soul 
danced,  and  they  found  the  words  flowing 
to  them  in  abundance ; for  not  by  art  or 
learning  did  they  deliver  what  they  uttered 
concerning  Christ,  but  by  a divine  power 
enabling  them  to  proclaim  his  praises : 

* Wadding,  An.  Min.  ix. 
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while  as  for  any  thing  else  they  paid  no 
regard  to  it ; so  when  any  one  mentioned 
the  adorable  name,  they  had  no  want  of 
words,  though  they  would  be  at  a loss  with 
regard  to  other  subjects.  “When  once 
Jesus  is  named,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “all 
names  of  antiquity  become  wearisome  to 
me.  Most  sweetly  sounds  the  name  of 
Jesus,  that  new  name,  the  name  of  Him 
who  said,  * Behold  I make  all  things 
new.*”* 

Thus  they  made  no  pretensions  to  pro- 
ficiency in  any  art,  though,  as  the  ascetic 
says,  “Magna  ars  est,  scire  cum  Jesu  con- 
versari nor  was  it  on  learning  that  they 
depended.  Their  mission  was  to  keep 
alive  on  earth  the  sacred  fire  of  divine  love, 
and  to  form  some  intermediate  link  in 
the  chain  of  spirits,  not  as  from  a personal 
choice  teaching  wisdom,  but  as  godlike 
men,  divine,  pouring  forth  what  they  re- 
ceived of  his  free  bounty,  who  had  made  them 
apt  for  ministry  so  high.  Still,  to  pursue 
the  parallel  in  Plato,  methinks  Apollodorus 
would  reserve  his  ears  for  them,  as  he  did 
for  his  old  master.  “When  I hear  others,” 
he  would  say,  “especially  your  smooth, 
polite,  or  money-making  men  discourse 
upon  such  topics,  I have  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  think  they  do  some- 
thing when  they  are  doing  nothing.”  His 
language  would  be  the  same  still ; he 
would  be  disposed  to  criticise  himself  and 
every  one,  but  those,  who  become  the 
true  representatives  of  wisdom. f And 
indeed,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
Bernard  or  a Francis,  or  any  from  the  tribe 
of  lowly  ones  that  traced  their  steps,  whose 
marvellous  lives  deservedly  were  sung  in 
heights  empyreal,  can  we  wonder  at  such 
predilection  ? 

Thomas  de  Celano  concludes  his  por- 

•  Sena.  vi.  t Plato,  Convir. 


trait  of  the  seraphic  father  in  these  words: 
“ His  raiment  was  rough,  his  sleep  short, 
his  hand  liberal.  As  he  was  the  humblest 
of  men,  he  was  sweetness  itself  to  every 
one,  accommodating  himself  to  the  man- 
ners of  each ; amongst  the  pious,  the  most 
pious ; among  sinners,  like  one  of  them- 
selves.” What  would  it  have  been  to  have 
followed  this  blessed  man,  or  any  of  those 
who  resembled  him  through  life  ? To  have 
marked  how  sung,  how  combatted  these 
beautiful  souls  ? how  wandered  upon  earth, 
before  mounting  to  heaven,  these  noble 
Christian  intelligences  ? If  since  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  the  Saviour  has  found  any 
who  have  followed  all  the  traces  of  his 
steps,  who  have  fulfilled  all  his  wishes,  and 
attached  themselves  to  Him  with  all  the 
force  and  ardour  of  their  souls,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question  these  were  the  men. 

The  picture  which  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
gives  of  religious  men  when  sending  Car- 
melite missionaries  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
is  a portrait  of  monks  by  a master's  hand. 
“Do  not  be  arrested,”  said  the  Ponhft 
“by  their  simple  and  rough  habit;  be- 
cause if  you  consider  their  life  and  man- 
ners, you  will  discern  that  there  are  under 
this  vile  and  penitential  raiment,  certain 
admirable  virtues  which  are  hidden,  and 
certain  rare  talents  which  make  them 
agreeable  to  God  and  man.  Do  not  attend 
either  to  their  feet  which  are  defiled  with 
dust  and  mud,  as  is  inevitable  with  pil- 
grims who  make  long  journeys,  but  con- 
sider the  gravity  of  their  discourse,  and  the 
sweetness  of  their  conversation,  and  yon 
will  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  they 
have  souls  void  of  the  least  stains,  and 
that  their  hearts  are  purified  from  the  in- 
fection of  the  things  of  this  world.  You 
will  in  fine  admire  the  internal  beauty  of 
those  who  come  to  announce  to  you,  with 
all  imaginable  blessings,  peace.” 
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UT  in  what  useful  employment 
did  the  monks  engage,  and 
what  service  did  they  render 
to  the  world?  For  there  are 
many  who  will  still  persevere 
repeating  that  the  monk  was  not  fit  for 
any  thing,  as  the  author  of  Margites  says,' 

Ti*  F ovt  hp  (ncaTrrijpa  3tol  Otcrav,  ovr  aporfjpa, 

0 Sr  SXXcas  n <ro<p6y. 

Not  to  speak  again  of  their  literary 
labour,  so  prodigious,  that  a recent  histo- 
rian observes,  “it  would  put  to  shame 
much  of  our  self-complaisance,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  these  calumniated  com- 
munities did  more  for  literature  than  any 
ecclesiastical  body  of  the  present  day.”* 
Let  us  observe  whether  the  advocates  of 
monks  might  not  meet  their  opponents 
even  on  their  own  most  favoured  ground, 
and  demonstrate  that  by  rights  the  palm 
belongs  to  them  there  also. 

“For  the  friends  of  this  world,”  says 
St.  Augustin,  “ there  is  nothing  more 
laborious  than  not  to  labour.”  Cardan 
makes  the  same  remark,  and  says,  “They 
*ho  seem  to  be  the  most  prudent,  find  this 
one  rest  for  evils,  namely,  the  being  occu- 
pied perpetually  with  business,  so  as  to 
leave  no  time  for  thought.!  Similarly  for 
them  nothing  is  more  tumultuous  than 
retirement.  “ Solitude,"  says  Cowley,  “can 
be  well  fitted  and  set  right  but  upon  a very 
few  persons.”  Even  Petrarch,  writing  from 
the  country,  remarks  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  enjoy  its  peace.  “ I have  been 
long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ; 
but  I feel  at  present  that  liberty  and  leisure 
are  only  for  souls  of  consummate  virtue. 
Alas!  that  is  not  my  state.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  for  a heart  subject  to  the 
passions  than  to  be  free,  unoccupied,  and 
alone;”  and  nothing  more  difficult,  he 
might  have  added.  For  see  to  what  inter- 
minable labours  are  the  lives  of  passionate 
men  devoted ! what  activity  in  them  to 
the  last ! Calvin  was  more  ardent  in  this 

# Cyclop,  hr.  316. 
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respect  than  Voltaire  himself.  Besides 
the  ten  folio  volumes  that  are  printed,  he 
left  in  manuscript  wherewithal  to  form 
thirty  more  of  the  same  contents;  every 
page  of  which  breathes  restlessness,  and 
impatience,  and  ardour  for  change.  “They 
who  are  carnal  men,”  says  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  “that  is,  occupied  with  the  desire 
of  worldy  things,  have  labour ; but  the  good, 
because  they  neither  love  nor  desire  these 
things,  escape  and  fly  away  from  these 
afflictions ; for  from  cupidity,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  that  labour  arises,  but  by 
the  renovation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  soul 
acquires  wings  and  liberty.”* 

Thus  when  we  at  once  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  some  wished  to  be  the 
crime  of  monks  is  all  turned  to  their 
praise  : since  it  was  a proof  of  goodness 
that  they  could  have  rest;  that  they 
could  enjoy  solitude ; that  they  could 
devote  themselves  to  contemplation,  and 
spend  their  time  in  the  idleness  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  in  sweet  and  sacred 
peace.  The  epithet  anpaypova  was  used  in 
praise  of  a person  by  the  Greeks.!  What, 
in  fact,  becomes  of  that  contemplation  of 
abstract  truth,  in  which  they  so  much  de- 
lighted, where  the  whole  life  is  engrossed 
with  business  ? Pliny  quotes  the  saying 
of  Attilius,  “ Satius  est  otiosum  esse  quam 
nihil  agere  ;”{  which  the  monks  might  re- 
peat in  defence  of  their  leisure  when  vilified 
by  men  of  secular  action.  “We  shall  speak 
at  leisure  to  those  who  are  at  leisure,”  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor.?  Happy  times  when 
great  men  could  say  that ; but  now  all 
must  be  said  and  done  in  haste : for,  since 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  one  of  intellectual  worth 
who  has  leisure  to  sit  and  converse  with 
either  young  or  old ; or  if  such  a person 
should  exist,  the  influence  of  monasteries 
having  been  withdrawn,  there  are  not  even 
men  who  have  time  to  listen  to  him.  He 
is  left  alone,  and  may  sit  like  a sparrow 
on  the  housetop. 

• In  Cantica  Cantic.  15.  f Thucyd.  ii.  40. 
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Again,  when  you  have  abolished  monas- 
teries, what  becomes  of  contemplation  in 
a religious  sense  ? of  that  free  perspicacity 
of  mind,  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor  defines 
it,  which  is  occupied  with  admiration  on 
the  spectacle  of  wisdom?*  “Honours,” 
says  Cardan,  “ when  we  are  compelled  to 
give  our  ears  to  salutations,  steal  time,  and 
prevent  the  study  of  wisdom,  than  whioh 
nothing  more  divine  can  be  found  in 
man.”f  How  many  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  honours  paid  to  them  in  drawing- 
rooms, and  stript  of  all  the  fruits  that 
their  first  years  promised,  when  they  were 
uncourted  by  the  frivolous  and  only  loved 
by  good  men  for  their  “poetic  medita- 
tions !”  “ External  occupation,”  as  St. 

Thomas  observes,  “ may  hinder  the  con- 
templation of  wisdom;”  and  St  Bernard 
draws  the  conclusion  in  reference  to  the 
monastic  leisure.  Now  these  views  are 
not  to  be  immediately  abandoned  at  the 
call  of  manufacturers,  and  of  the  writers 
who  extol  the  consequences  of  their  in- 
dustry. These  new  teachers  must  first 
disprove  the  axiom  of  St.  Thomas,  “ that 
beatitude  consists  in  the  operation  more  of 
the  speculative  than  of  the  practical  intel- 
ligence.”! A great  deal  of  occupation  is 
similarly  destructive  of  prayer,  even  of 
that  which  is  mental ; for  the  thoughts  of 
men  so  engaged  have  no  leisure  for  any 
subject  but  that  of  their  business.  Sheer 
idleness  itself  is  not  more  opposed  to  the 
object  of  a spiritual  life.  The  monks, 
therefore,  required  leisure,  and  sought  to 
imitate  in  that  respect  the  angels,  of  whom 
St  Gregory  says,  “Non  sic  foris  exeunt 
ut  internee  contemplationis  gaudiis  priven- 
tur.”  But  like  them  they  did  go  forth ; 
and  St  Augustin  thus  describes  their  two- 
fold operations : “ The  charity  of  truth 
seeks  holy  leisure,  and  the  necessity  of 
charity  accepts  just  business ; but  if  no 
one  impose  that  burden  on  it,  they  should 
hold  themselves  free  and  at  leisure  to 
perceive  and  behold  truth ; if  it  be  imposed, 
it  must  be  accepted  for  the  necessity  of 
charity,  yet  not  so  as  altogether  to  desert 
the  sweetness  of  truth,  lest  that  necessity 
should  become  an  oppression.”!  St.  Thomas 
uses  nearly  the  same  words.||  But  Richard 
of  St.  Victor  shows  that  without  retreat 
not  even  the  active  virtues  can  be  brought 
to  perfection.  “For  he  who  indiscreetly 
desires  to  benefit  others,  and  pours  out 

* Allegor.  Tabernac.  Feed. 

♦ De  Vita  Propria.  $ Quest  iii.  art.  v. 

& Da  Civ.  Dei.  xix.  19.  M ii.  2.  Q.  1 85. 


before  the  time,  remains,”  he  says,  “ always 
poor  and  void  of  grace,  having  impeded  I 
his  own  progress  and  done  less  good  to 
others.  The  prudent  sou],  therefore,  does 
not  wish  to  be  called  away  from  the  quiet 
and  silence  in  which  it  studies  justice, 
because  the  worship  of  justice  requires  j 
silence,  until  that  worship  comes  to  fruit 
and  maturity ; whereas  others  who  are 
imperfect  and  carnal  affect  discipline  before 
the  time,  and  are  more  actuated  by  passion 
than  by  the  instinct  of  utility.”* 

From  these  few  observations  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  fatuity  of  those  who  speak 
evil  of  the  leisure  which  the  monks  enjoyed. 
We  read  that  the  sons  of  Sophocles  accused 
him  of  neglecting  his  family  affairs  when 
he  deserted  the  care  of  the  house  for  the 
sake  of  writing  tragedies ; but  that  the 
Areopagites  absolved  him : and  assuredly 
the  monks  who  neglected  no  duties  to  enjoy 
the  same  facility  for  intellectual  labour 
must  expect  a similar  sentence  wherever 
wisdom  is  their  judge.  Speaking  of  the 
designs  of  God  in  requiring  the  service  of 
contemplative  souls,  St.  Gregory  says, 

“ That  those  who  have  made  a great  pro- 
gress in  virtue  ought  not  to  despise  the 
lives  of  their  superiors  when  they  see  them 
unemployed  in  external  things.’  f It  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  therefore  idle  men. 
St.  Bernard,  to  those  who  affirmed  that  a 
life  of  contemplation  was  a lazy  life,  thought 
it  sufficient  to  reply,  “Otiosum  non  est 
vacare  Deo,  sed  negotium  negotiorum  om- 
nium.” Admirable  sentence  ! with  which 
the  voice  even  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
agrees.  “ The  reward  of  wisdom,”  says 
die  Pythagorean,  “is  not  to  be  despised 
by  men  ; for  as  the  poets  sing,  that  those 
of  justice  await  men  in  Hades,  so  those  of 
the  understanding  will  be  obtained  in  the 
islands  of  the  happy.  It  is  not  grievous 
therefore  if,  for  the  present,  wisdom  should 
appear  to  he  useless  and  good  for  nothing. 
For  it  should  be  chosen  not  on  account  of 
utility  but  for  its  own  sake,  because  it  is 
good.  And  as  we  ascend  to  the  top  of 
Olympus  merely  to  enjoy  the  view  from 
thence,  without  regard  to  any  thing  else, 
for  that  spectacle  is  worth  more  than  great 
riches,  in  like  manner  the  contemplation 
of  universal  nature  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
the  things  which  seem  useful.”*  The 
monks,  I am  aware,  would  not  have  sought 
to  defend  themselves  by  citing  such  testi- 
mony. “ I read  of  the  question  of  Martha,” 

• In  Cantic., Qiurijc.  §r>Hom.  xt. 
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says  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  "hot  I do  hot  tead 
of  Mary’s  reply.  Nevertheless,  I read  that 
Christ  answered  for  her : from  which  answer 
prelates  might  learn  somewhat."* 

Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  high 
ground  when  meeting  those  who  charge  the 
monks  with  idleness.  What  land  is  not 
full  of  their  labours  ? What  city  does  not 
contain  some  memorial  of  their  activity  P 

Qua  regio  in  terns  nostri  non  plena  laboris  t 

How  often  might  the  traveller,  through 
countries  now  spiritually  desolate,  have  re- 
peated this  exclamation  of  AEneas  on  finding 
wherever  he  went  representations  not  indeed 
of  battles  and  heroes,  at  sight  of  which  the 
Trojan  stood  still  and  wept,  but  of  the  peace- 
ful triumphs  of  religious  men  ? Like  that 
Virgilian  wanderer  let  ns  feed  our  mind 
with  an  empty  picture,  and  bathe  out  cheeks 
with  tears,  while  alluding  to  the  labours 
which  deserved  eternal  gratitude,  the  very 
thought  of  which  renders  those  who  are  too 
blind  to  pay  (that  debt  objects  of  an  im- 
mense pity.  “The  monks  were  founders 
of  cities,  and  true  fathers  of  their  respective 
countries.  They  built  beautiful  edifices  and 
bridges,  hospitals  and  colleges ; they  made 
roads,  plantations,  drainages,  and  above  all 
—they  made  a happy  people.  Hear 
how  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  his 
epistle  to  Victricius,  bishop  of  Rouen,  de- 
scribes the  labours  of  the  Benedictine  order 
in  Belgium  in  that  early  age : “ And  now  in 
that  land,  at  the  extremity  of  the  world, 
which  the  roaring  ocean  beats  with  boister- 
ous waves,  to  the  people  of  these  remote 
nations  who  were  sitting  in  darkness,  on  the 
sandy  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  has 
arisen  a joyful  light  from  the  Lord,  and  they 
have  laid  aside  their  rough  hearts  on  the 
entrance  of  Christ.  Where  lately  barbarous 
strangers  or  native  robbers  frequented  deserts 
of  forests  and  shores  equally  as  dangerous, 
now  venerable  and  angelic  choirs  of  saints 
in  cities,  towns,  islands,  and  woods,  celebrate 
the  diviue  praises  in  churches  and  monas- 
teries with  a numerous  people."  J In  fact, 
the  missionary  labours  alone  of  the  monks 
demonstrate  that  they  were  not  men  who 
sought  peace  by  idleness.  In  the  seventh 
centufy  the  holy  children  of  St.  Benedict 
spread  the  light  of  faith  through  the  be- 
nighted region  of  Europe.  Andomar,  and 
Amand,  and  Columban,  in  Gaul ; Augustin, 
Wilfrid,  and  Cuthbort,  in  England ; Kilian, 

• De  Claustro  Anim.  ii.  21.  f Rubichon. 
t Bottand,  Jan.  16. 


Rudpert,  arid  subsequently  BoAtfabe,  in 
Germany;  Fructuosus  AM  Hildefotiso  in 
Spain  instituted  vast  fcotnirtAhities  of  saints. 
Anschar,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  was  a 
monk  of  Corby.  He,  with  one  Companion, 
went  in  826  to  the  confines  of  the  Danes, 
wh ete>  not  content  With  the  Snecess,  though 
so  prodigious.  Which  crowned  his  own  labours, 
he  instituted  seminaries  for  fiitnre  mission- 
aries.* At  the  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  king 
of  Hungary*  and  Bateson,  king  of  Sardinia, 
Desiderius,  abbot  of  Mount-Casstoo,  sent 
monks  from  that  abbey  to  tvangfel&e  their 
respective  states. f In  the  tenth  century 
twelve  monks  proceeded  thence  to  Poland, 
where  they  established  themselves  in  Calvo 
Monte,  in  the  diocese  of  CrAcow.  In  the 
same  age  Giles  of  Tuscnlnm  Went  Also  ah  a 
missionary  td  Poland.  Tints,  without  al- 
luding to  the  oriental  missions  undertaken 
by  the  Mendicant  orders,  in  later  times,  here 
was  sufficient  proof  that  monks  Were  not 
unprofitable  labourers.  Their  journeys,  de- 
scribed in  great  detail  in  the  chronicles  of 
their  respective  houses,  ate  deeply  interest- 
ing. When  St.  Otho  with  his  companions, 
so  late  as  in  1 150>  proceeded  from  Poland 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  Pbtnerania,  the 
difficulties  they  underwent  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  labours  which  then  belonged  to 
such  an  office.  Entering  the  vast  and  hor- 
rible forest  which  divided  those  two  countries, 
they  had  to  make  their  way  through  pathless 
wilds  and  marshes,  exposed  to  danger  from 
serpents  and  monsters  of  diverse  kinds, 
while  the  cranes,  which  had  nests  in  the 
trees,  harassed  them  continually  by  their 
clamorous  cry.  After  six  days  they  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  which  formed  the 
boundary,  and  there  they  first  saw  the  pagans. 
Not  knowing  the  disposition  of  their  chief, 
the  horror  of  the  solitude,  the  black  density 
of  the  forest  from  which  they  had  immerged, 
the  shades  of  approaching  night,  and  the 
cruel  aspect  of  the  barbarians,  caused  them 
no  small  dismay.  $ Of  their  style  of  preach- 
ing on  these  occasions  we  can  judge  from 
many  curious  monuments.  The  sermon  of 
St.  Gall,  preached  at  Constance  in  615, 
conveys  in  brief  space  an  excellent  epitome 
of  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  of  the 
scheme  of  God  in  creation.  This  one  short 
sermon  forms  an  abstract  of  the  whole  Bible 
composed  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred 
text.§  Nor  are  we  left  in  ignorance  of  the 

• Mab.  Pr«f.  in  iv.  s*c.  ii.  5. 
f Hist  Cassinens.  vi. 
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purity  of  intention  which  was  required  in 
these  monastic  enterprises.  “ The  brethren 
who,  by  Divine  inspiration,  wish  to  go  to 
the  Sarassins  and  other  infidels/*  says  the 
rule  of  the  Minors,  “ must  obtain  leave  from 
their  superiors and  Louis  of  Paris  supplies 
this  commentary,  “They  must  not  go  through 
lightness  of  mind  or  cunning  to  avoid  regular 
discipline,  or  from  a desire  to  see  the  world, 
but  tjbey  must  go,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  a zeal  to  gain  souls,  and  content 
to  suffer  even  to  the  effusion  of  their  blood 
for  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ/**  But  the 
difficulty  of  my  present  task  is  not  to  point 
out  the  labours  of  the  monks,  it  is  only  to 
know  how  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  their 
multiplicity  and  extent/  There  is  one  minis- 
try to  which  some  orders  were  expressly 
devoted,  of  which  I must  relinquish  the 
attempt  to  speak  in  despair.  Such  was  the 
office  of  redeeming  captives.  The  pages 
which  describe  it  in  the  monastic  writings 
are  so  delightful  that  I should  fear  to  trust 
myself  with  any  citations,  lest  this  chapter 
might  swell  into  a book.  Only  let  the 
reader  refer  to  the  travels  of  the  monks  of 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  pro- 
vinces in  our  own  three  kingdoms  were  once 
so  flourishing  as  to  require  a separate  his- 
tory, and  he  will  wonder  that  such  long  tract 
of  ages  should  have  constantly  seen  angels 
pass.  There  he  will  find  a description  of 
the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the  captives, 
often  deeply  affecting,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Countess  de  Bourk  and  her  daughters ; 
there  he  will  read  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
infidels,  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
tyranny ; of  the  zealous  and  devoted  exer- 
tions of  the  fathers  of  the  redemption ; 
of  their  travels  and  escapes ; of  their 
institutions  of  charity  in  the  Ottoman 
empire ; the  history  of  the  monks  who 
served  them  from  their  first  vocation  to  the 
death  which  closed  their  heroic  self-devotion; 
of  the  return  of  others  with  the  captives 
whom  they  had  delivered ; of  their  general 
processions  through  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
France,  leading  back  thus  to  their  respective 
homes  in  solemn  triumph  the  Christians 
whom  they  had  redeemed,  some  of  whom 
had  been  slaves  from  boyhood  to  a great 
age.  There  he  will  read  the  long  catalogue 
of  these  redeemed  slaves,  the  order  of  their 
progress,  and  of  the  transports  and  charity  of 
the  population  through  which  they  passed,  f 

* Expos.  Lit.  de  la  R*gle  des  FF.  Mineurs,  12. 
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Another  labour  of  these  ministers  of  love 
to  which  I can  only  allude  in  passing,  was 
the  service  which  they  rendered  to  the 
people  in  times  of  public  calamity.  We 
met  with  instances  in  the  Seventh  Book. 
They  come  before  us  everywhere.  What 
tombs  are  these  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lam- 
bert on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne  ? They 
cover  what  was  mortal  of  two  monks' of  St. 
Leger  and  a Franciscan  friar,  who  fell  vic- 
tims while  serving  the  sick  during  the  pesti- 
lence at  Soissons  in  the  reign  of  Lows  XIV.* 
Observe  how  the  physician  Berniers  speaks 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  Minims,  and  Capu- 
chins in  Blois,  and  of  their  heroic  services 
rendered  to  the  inhabitants  during  the  pes- 
tilence in  1631.  “Of  the  latter,  father 
Vincent  de  Nevers  alone  escaped  the  danger: 
and  he  performed  the  office  of  magistrate, 
physician,  and  pastor/’f  The  continual  or 
of  Nangis,  speaking  of  the  plague  in  1348, 
says,  “ that  in  many  cities  and  other  places 
the  secular  priests  left  the  task  of  assisting 
the  people  to  some  courageous  monks  and 
nuns,  who,  rejecting  the  fear  of  death,  in 
their  sweetness  and  humility,  used  to  touch 
and  handle  them.  Reuewed  often  by  death/* 
he  adds,  “ they  repose,  we  believe,  in  the 
peace  of  Christ/’J 

But  these,  it  is  true,  were  not  the  univer- 
sal and  constant  employment  of  the  monks. 
Let  us  then  see  whether,  apart  from  the 
particular  vocations  of  some  orders  and  from 
the  services  of  others,  on  occasions  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  the  monastic  life  in  general 
can  be  justly  designated  as  an  idle  and  un- 
profitable existence.  Truly  there  must  be 
much  ignorance  or  courage  in  those  who 
bring  such  an  accusation  against  it.  I f the 

tenn  “ stationary  period,”  in  an  evil  sense, 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  middle  ages,  assuredly 
the  monks  were  not  in  fault;  for  their 
maxims  were  those  proclaimed  by  St.  Ber- 
nard to  the  abbots  assembled  at  Soissons, 
when  he  said,  “Non  est  stare  oinniuo  in 
pendulo  fragilis  scalae,  neque  in  incerto 
hujus  mortalis  vitae  quicquam  in  eodein 
statu  permanet.  Aut  ascendas  necesse  est, 
aut  descendas.  Si  attentas  stare,  ruas  ne- 
cesse est.”§  Was  it  idleness  to  pray  and 
devote  one’s  self  to  God’s  service;  to  give 
the  world  an  example  of  detachmeut  and  of 
virtue ; to  cultivate  deserts ; to  till  and 
embellish  lands  reputed  uninhabitable ; to 
create  resources  for  thousands  of  families ; 
to  teach  youth  gratuitously;  to  extend  all 

* Martin,  Hist  de  Soissons,  U.  588. 
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kinds  of  succour  through  the  country ; to 
undertake  and  complete  immense  works; 
to  offer  a retreat  to  repentance,  a refuge  to 
misfortune  and  to  innocence ; to  exercise  a 
sweet  and  affectionate  hospitality ; to  satisfy 
[ the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  an 
abandoned  population  ? Could  a life  that 
implied  such  labours  be  deemed  idle,  though 
it  was  stigmatized  as  something  in  famous 
by  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion  who 
desolated  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  ?• 
“The  monks,’*  says  an  old  historian  of 
Durham  who  knew  them  well,  “were  always 
virtuously  occupied  and  never  idle,  but 
either  writing  of  good  and  godly  works,  or 
studying  the  holy  Scriptures.  Dom  Bon- 
net, in  order  to  labour  with  more  assiduity 
at  his  great  work,  the  Biblia  Maxima  Pa- 
traut,  abdicated  the  dignity  of  prior  which 
he  held  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genner  de 
Flei,  and  retired  to  that  of  St.  Ouen  in 
Rouen.}  Gillebert  of  Holland,  the  abbot 
who  continued  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  expressly  com- 
mended the  labour  of  those  who  committed 
their  own  thoughts  to  writing,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  good  to  give  motion  to  the 
waters.  § 

Thomas  a Kero  pis,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a monastery,  says,  “ There  it  is 
permitted  to  no  one  to  be  idle,  but  to  every 
one  is  appointed  a measure  of  appropriate 
work.”||  “ Different  arts,*’  says  Duns  Scotus, 
"are  multiplied  on  account  of  their  limita- 
tions in  respect  to  different  artists,  or  diverse 
agencies  in  form  in  respect  to  diverse  effects 
in  species.” 5T  The  monks  seemed  to  have 
received  as  oraculor  the  line  of  St.  Columb- 
ia. 

“Semper  amanda  quidem  eat  rerum  doctrine 
bonaram.*’** 

"There  are  so  many  occupations  in  the 
Carthusian  life,’*  says  its  historian,  “that 
even  the  unlearned  can  scarcely  find  time 
for  doing  all  that  is  to  be  done.**ff  An 
tbbot  could  hardly  be  an  idle  man,  when, 
like  St.  Peter  the  Venerable,  he  had  not 
time  for  answering  the  letter  of  such  a cor- 
respondent as  St.  Bernard.  “The  multi- 
plicity of  affairs,”  says  that  holy  abbot  to 
kim,  “obliged  me  to  put  off  writing  first 

9 Da  Haller,  Hi5t.de  Rffbrme  Prot.  en  Suisse. 
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for  one  day,  then  for  several  days,  then  for 
a month,  finally  for  a whole  year ; and  now 
at  length  with  great  difficulty  I find  an 
opportunity  for  writing.*’*  Of  Lambert, 
abbot  of  Lobes,  we  read,  “Concerning  the 
assiduity  and  devotion  of  his  prayers,  the 
grace  of  compunction  which  he  evinced,  the 
constancy  of  bis  reading  to  which  he  applied 
himself  not  only  at  home,  but  even  when 
travelling  on  horseback,  or  lodging  oh  the 
road,  the  sparingness  of  his  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  love  which  he  cherished  for  the  word 
of  God  and  for  the  science  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  study  and  collation  of  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  whenever  he  bad  opportu- 
nity, the  fervour  of  his  love  for  God  and 
his  neighbour,  which  he  exercised  in  worthy 
works,  it  would  be  difficult  to  treat  suffi- 
ciently. At  his  death  the  image  of  our  Lord’s 
cross  was  before  bis  eyes,  for  in  that  he 
placed  all  his  hope  of  redemption.  His 
coustant  words,  even  in  his  agony,  were, 

' M ulta  flagella  peccatoribus ; sperantem  au- 
tem  in  Domino  misericordia  circumdabit.'"f 
“ Halynardus,  abbot  of  St.  Benign,  at  Dijon, 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  so  diligent,  that 
he  used  to  carry  a book  in  his  hand  even  on 
a journey.”} 

Thus  was  verified  in  monasteries  the  re- 
mark of  Cowley,  that  “ the  first  minister  of 
state  has  not  so  much  business  in  public  as 
a wise  man  ha9  in  private  : and  that  if  the 
one  has  little  leisure  to  be  alone,  the  other 
has  still  less  to  be  in  company.**  Hear  how 
conscious  of  this  fact  were  the  men  who 
founded  and  inhabited  them.  Saba  the 
monk,  and  as  he  styles  himself,  the  un- 
worthy abbot  of  St.  Salvator  de  Scholarii 
speaks  as  follows  in  his  testament.  “ Being 
a scholastic,  I considered  these  things  deeply, 
and  because  I,  an  humble  sinner,  am  created 
out  of  nothing  by  God,  and  decorated  with 
his  image,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  de- 
livered himself  up  for  us,  I,  inflamed  with 
divine  zeal,  and  neglecting  all  earthly  things, 
have  chosen  the  monastic  life,  and  offered 
myself  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  I knew  that  I 
could  uot  otherwise  pay  Him  unless  1 com- 
mitted the  remainder  of  my  life  to  Him, 
and  served  Him  : therefore,  going  from  the 
city  to  a certain  place  of  my  possessions 
near  the  river,  called  Bordonari,  like  another 
Abraham,  I made  my  dwelling  there,  leav- 
ing the  world,  my  neighbours,  and  frieuds. 
Wishing  also  to  divide  my  substance  frater- 
nally among  my  children,  I did  so  by  God's 

* S.  Bernard.  Epist.  229. 
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help;  for  having  assembled  them  all,  I 
judged  that  the  eldest  should  have  his  part, 
and  the  others  the  rest  of  what  I possessed 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  whether  fields,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  mills,  houses,  vassals,  and 
mountains  in  the  territory  of  Messana  and 
Palermo,  and  besides  horses  and  mares, 
cows  and  oxen,  sheep,  asses,  men-servants 
and  maid-servants,  with  their  sons  and 
daughters.  AH  these  I divided  amongst  my 
sons  justly*  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  I built  a beautiful  church, 
in  which  l placed  all  my  legitimate  pro- 
perty, moveable  and  immoveable,  with  300 
beautiful  manuscripts;  and  I walled  the 
place  round,  and  built  cells,  and  ornamented 
it  as  much  as  I could ; in  which  house  1 
cut  off  my  hair,  and  put  on  the  habit  of  mo- 
nastic life,  and  I am  called  Saba,  and  I live 
with  other  monks  in  the  usual  manner  of 
monks,  praying  and  seeking  alms  from  God, 
not  idling,  nor  fearing  labours  nor  death, 
since  it  is  not  corruption  of  life,  but  a change 
to  another  greater  and  eternal  life ; for  pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  God  is  the  death  of  his 
saints.”* 

The  Benedictine  monks  penetrated  into 
the  vast  deserts  of  Germany,  which  are  de- 
signated as  the  Black  Forest.  There  they 
built  monasteries,  cut  down  trees,  and  re- 
newed the  face  of  the  ground,  breaking  down 
rocks,  and  cultivating  the  land,  so  that  by 
degrees  this  holy  colony  in  the  woods  gave 
birth  to  noble  towns  and  great  cities.  Wala- 
frid  Strabo  says,  that  St.  Gall  “found  the 
place  on  his  arrival  subject  to  frequent  in- 
undations, terrible  through  its  asperity,  and 
nourishing  amidst  precipitous  mountains 
and  winding  valleys  many  wild  and  raging 
beasts ; for  besides  stags  and  herds  of  harm- 
less animals,  there  were  many  bears,  and 
innumerable  boars  and  wolves  of  singular 
ferocity.”! 

“In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,”  as 
St&udenmaier  observes,  “the  monks  who 
were  not  employed  in  preaching  tilled  the 
ground,  and  converted  deserts  into  fruitful 
fields.  Where  there  had  been  only  wastes 
and  barbarous  pagans,  men  saw  gardens, 
meadows,  and  corn  lands,  as  if  a new  created 
world,  and  also  great  towns.  Posterity,” 
he  adds,  “has  ungratefully  repaid  them, 
having  no  eyes  for  that  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a life  that  is  spent  in  prayer, 
labour,  and  contemplation. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Aligemus,  abbot  of 

* Ap,  Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1004. 
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Mount-Cassiao,  built  the  towns  of  Jamda 
St  Angelo,  Terruccukts,  Cervarius,  V|adr% 
and  others,  which  he  fortified  with  w*ll\ 
besides  erecting  several  detached  towers  and 
castles  for  the  defence  of  the  country.* 
Down  to  late  times  the  Benedictines  of 
the  abbey  of  Badia,  near  Florence,  whkk 
was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  Count 
Hugo,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  son  of  the 
Countess  Villa,  aud  Albert,  marquis  of 
Spoleto,  have  rendered  important  Service  to 
the  country  by  the  encouragement  which 
they  have  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Appennines.  In  general,  of  all  the  great 
works  of  the  middle  ages  that  would  now  be 
termed  national,  the  monks  were  the  agents; 
and  hence  many  abbots,  like  Bernard  Inveges, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  de  Scalis, 
at  Palermo,  have  won  from  the  people  the 
title  of  fathers  of  their  country It  appears 
that  the  abbots  of  Croyland  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  undertake  and  preserve  the 
embankments  in  the  fens,  to  prevent  inun- 
dations, that  on  a certain  occasion,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  floods  bore 
them  down,  and,  aided  by  a strong  north 
wind,  laid  the  whole  parish  of  Whapplode 
undor  water,  some  chief  men  of  the  fens, 
thinking  that  the  abbot  had  perhaps  neg- 
lected the  necessary  precautions,  instituted 
a process  against  him,  as  if  he  bed  been 
bound  by  law  to  secure  the  banks.  The 
result  of  the  trial  in  the  king’s  courts  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  charge,  on  the  ground 
as  the  judges  declared,  of  there  being  no 
legal  obligation  to  oblige  him,  although  the 
abbots  had  always  been  in  habits  of  repairing 
and  making  embankments,  solely  through 
charity,  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  our  lord  the  king.J 
Egelricus,  of  the  monastery  of  Durham, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  a 
great  expense,  made  a solid  road  of  wood 
and  sand  pressed  down  through  the  middle 
of  that  vast  forest  and  profound  massh  of 
Depyng  as  far  as  Spaldyng ; a prodigious 
work,  says  the  old  historian,  called  from  him 
Elricherode,  and  for  which  all  the  English 
midlanders  and  Saxons  blessed  his  name.} 
A vast  number  of  the  parish  churches  in 
the  county  of  Somerset  were  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired by  Richard  Beere,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  initials 
of  whose  name  may  be  discovered  on  the 
walls.  It  was  a poor  monk  of  Einsiedelto» 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  Abbot  Geron,  in 
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tbe  twelfth  century,  who  threw  that  daring 
bridge  over  the  river  Sylle,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Devils  Bridge  has  been  given, 
lo  iudkate  the  difficulty  of  its  construction.* 
In  all  curious  and  useful  works  monks  took 
tbe  lead  every  where.  Those  of  the  abbey 
of  Cork  were  the  first  to  erect  a salmon  weir 
in  that  country.  In  tbe  fourteenth  century 
tbe  abbot  and  monks  of  Hauterive  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  great  work  of  surround- 
ing the  city  of  Freybourg  with  walls,  that 
tbe  magistrates  returned  them  solemn  thanks, 
with  a declaration  that  they  had  followed 
solely  their  own  free  will  through  zealous 
love.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  monastic 
industry  on  great  occasions ; and  its  usual 
direction  day  by  day  was  no  less  profitable,  as 
will  appear  from  observing  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  monks  in  their  capacity  of  rural 
proprietors.  Monks  are  continually  styled 
agriculturists  in  the  old  chronicles.  William 

Jwai&ge  uses  the  terms  as  synonymous.*)* 

" We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact/* 
lays  a recent  historian,  “ that  for  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  the  Germanic  empire 
was  indebted  to  the  monks.  In  whatever 
place  these  extraordinary  men  were  located 
they  soon  showed  what  could  be  effected  by 
willing  minds,  still  further  influenced  by  the 
sacred  obligations  of  duty.  From  incon- 
testably evidence  we  know  that  luxuriant 
meadows  were  soon  made  to  start  up  from 
tbe  fens,  and  ample  harvests  to  wave  on  the 
sandy  plain  or  the  black  mountain.*'  J 

The  monk  might  make  the  innocent  boast 
of  one  of  Virgil’s  farmers,  and  say, 

“ Poamm  mujta  tibi  veteran  precepts  referre ; 

Niuefugis,  tenuesque  piget  cognoscere  curaa.’*} 

It  is  recorded  of  St.  Ansegisus,  abbot  of 
Fontanalle,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  “he 
was  most  sagacious  in  the  precepts  of  agri- 
cultural matters;  so  that  there  never  was 
wanting  to  him  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
various  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  he  always 
gave  with  a liberal  hand  to  all  who  were  in 
want."  ||  Similarly  we  read  in  the  old  life 
of  blessed  Stephen,  abbot  of  Obazine,  in  the 
country  of  Limoges,  that  “ nothing  of  rural 
exercise  was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  there 
was  no  agricultural  or  rustic  art  which  he 
was  not  qualified  to  teach  and  exercise  bet- 
ter than  other  men.”1T.  At  Pierri,  a village 
near  Epemay,  there  was  a Benedictine  mo- 
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nastexy,  in  which  Dom  Perigeon  made  some 
celebrated  experiments,  which  proved  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  art  of  making  wine 
to  perfection.*  It  is  a remark  by  Le  Grand 
d ’A  ussy,  that  in  later  times  the  proprietors 
of  vines,  through  greediness  of  gain,  have 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  best  for 
others  that  bring  more,  but  a worse  produce. 
The  monks  attended  to  this  work  them- 
selves, and  did  not  leave  it  to  iguorant  cul- 
tivators. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Fihbert  there  were 
rich  vineyards  on  the  territories  of  the  abbey 
of  Juroieges,  where  now  there  are  none.  In 
the  time  of  Duke  Richard  II.  the  monas- 
tery of  Fecamp  had  vines  ; and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  some  of 
the  wine  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  used  to  be 
sent  to  Philip  Augustus;  and  Corby  had 
also  it&  vineyards:  none  of  which  places 
now  prodnee  wine.f  Udefbns  von  Arx,  in 
bis  histoiy  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  remarks 
in  like  manner,  that,  since  the  days  of  the 
monks,  the  avarice  of  the  proprietors  of  vine- 
yards has  caused  a deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  wine.} 

Tbe  idea  of  cloistral  Bucolics  conveying 
rural  observations  in  verse  was  not  unknown 
to  the  monks.  Perhaps  we  might  gather 
much  from  the  Hortulus  of  WalaJrid  Strabo 
and  the  peaceful  eclogues  of  the  monk 
Metellus*,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote 
them  in  bis  monastery  of  Tegernsee,§  which 
is  a house  embosomed  in  the  Alps  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  subjeota  of  his  ten  eclogues, 
in  imitation  of  Virgil,  axe  the  cattle  and 
pastures  of  the  monastery.  The  piety  and 
simplicity  of  these  productions  would  at 
least  charm  those  who  love  to  repeat  the  re- 
ligious maxim  of  Virgil's  goatherds, 

“ Ab  Joveprincipium,  muse;  Joris omnia  plena: 
Ule  colit  terras;  illi  mea  cumin*  ourat” 

In  the  monastic  Georgies  might  be*  found 
many  curious  rules  for  conjecturing  the 
weather  from  the  flight  of  binds,  the  habits 
of  animals,  and  the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
The  monastic  shepherd  tella.us  that  m every 
flock  there  should;  be  one  sheep  wearing 
bells,  which,  if  the  weather*  is  to  be  fine, 
will  be  the  first  to  leave  the>  foldt  andi  if  the 
contrary,  the  last;  that  if  the  starlings  fly 
from  a tree  all  together^  there  will  be  cold 
weather;  if  one  by  onev  rato;  and  that  as  a 
general  rule  we  may  remember  this  line, 

* Monteil,  Hist  des  Frenq&is,  iv.  469, 
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“Rouge  respre  et  blanc  matin  font  esjouyr  le, 
peleriu.” 

“ The  meteorological  observations  of  the 
monks/'  says  one  who  is  not  their  friend, 
“are  interesting  to  determine  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  temperature,  and  to  attest 
the  periodical  return  of  certain  phenomena. 
Making  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
calendar,  we  find  from  them  at  certain 
epochs  that  storms  occur.”*  What  curious 
notes  of  this  kind  were  written  by  Angel  us 
de  Nuce,  the  136th  abbot  of  Mount-Cas- 
sino,  to  illustrate  the  chronicle  of  that  house 
by  Leo  of  Ostia  and  Peter  the  deacon. 
In  the  Chronicon  Lamberti  parvi  a Reinero 
Monacho  continuatum  we  find  a complete 
journal  of  the  seasons.  + In  the  annals  of 
Corby  in  Saxony  peculiarities  in  the  habits 
of  storks  and  wild  geese  are  incidentally 
noted;  for  after  relating  that  in  974  a fire 
began  in  the  stable,  the  monk  adds  that  it 
was  soon  extinguished,  the  storks  giving 
notice  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by 
their  glotterating  much.  Again,  in  1141, 
he  mentions  that  some  wild  geese  on  their 
passage  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  church  and 
fought  together.  $ In  another  histoiy  we 
read,  that,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
1620,  a vast  flock  of  no  fewer  than  fifty 
storks  were  seen  from  the  monastery  of 
Plass  in  Bohemia,  near  which  they  rested 
all  night.  § The  monks  were  fond  of  making 
observations  of  this  kind,  which  must  have 
rendered  them  in  one  respect  at  least  well 
qualified  to  compose  Georgies.  During  a 
short  walk  round  their  monastery,  they 
could  point  out  some  things  that  are  now 
perhaps  known  but  to  a few  ; for  they 
had  many  latent  Watertons  and  Audubons 
amongst  them,  at  whose  predominant  pro- 
pensity the  good  fathers  smiled.  But  we 
must  not  loiter  here  with  them,  watching 
the  birds  and  the  sky.  The  words  of 
Petrarch  will  direct  us  to  survey  other  fruits 
of  the  monastic  industry ; for,  after  exclaim- 
ing, “Oh,  peaceful  and  celestial  life,  O life 
better  than  all  lives,  life  susceptive  only  of 
good,  where  salvation  is  expected,  and  the 
sweet  yoke  of  the  Lord  borne  in  silence  and 
rest ; life  that  repairs  the  soul,  repairs  the 
affections,  reconciles  men  to  God,  and  that 
saves  innumerable  men  from  ruin,”  he  adds, 

“ life  favourable  to  genius,  disdainful  of  the 
body,  the  mother  of  nobility,  the  nurse  of 
virtue,  the  mountain  of  contemplation, — and 
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what  shall  I say,  unless  that  tbon  art  all 
things  together — a life  most  happy  and 
proper  for  every  good  work ; a life  for  philo- 
sophers, for  poets,  for  saints,  for  prophets."* 
Such  was  the  conviction  of  men  in  ages 
of  faith,  which  every  observation  of  the 
fruits  of  monastic  life  justified ; for  monks 
were  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  of  ex- 
cellence, so  great  as  not  to  let  the  tongues 
even  of  their  foes  be  idle  in  their  pTaise. 
In  entering  under  the  sweet  shade  of  tha 
cloister  the  Christian  offered  to  God  what- 
ever peculiar  talent  he  had  received  from 
Him.  Before  the  altar  all  the  brethren 
resembled  each  other  by  prayer,  bat  on  re- 
turning to  their  cells  the  prism  was  decom- 
posed, and  each  expressed  after  bis  own 
manner  a ray  of  the  divine  beauty,  f 

After  our  late  walk  then  in  the  fields  with 
our  hooded  guide,  let  us  follow  him  from  ’ 
cell  to  cell,  to  visit  brethren  who  delight 
in  labours  of  this  latter  kind.  We  have 
seen  practical  men,  busy  men,  ardent  to  ' 
conceive  great  works,  indefatigable  to  per- 
form them ; let  us  pass  to  the  content  plaiists,  , 
and  we  shall  find  that  neither  were  they  idle 
or  inactive  in  their  sphere  of  usefulness ; for 
poetry,  painting,  and  music  are  useful  as 
well  as  delightful  labours  to  men  of  good 
will. 

“In  999,  say  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  Meynholt  shone  in  various  liters-  1 
ture ; for  he  was  a theologian,  a philoso- 
pher, a musician,  a poet,  a good  master  of 
the  school,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a devout  i 
monk,  quam  pulcrum  hoc  septen&rium !" 
After  this  they  have  only  two  words  for 
their  domestic  calamity,  adding,  “Corby  is 
burnt”  J It  would  be  long  to  tell  how  many 
poets  wore  the  cowl.  In  the  abbey  of  Reiche-  I 
nan  we  find  Walafrid  Strabo  celebrated  for  ' 
his  poems  on  the  life  of  the  monks  Mamma 
and  Blaitnaic,  on  the  visions  of  Wetten,  and  ; 
also  for  his  Georgies  and  Epistles.  In  the  , 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris,  we  find  Leo-  ! 
ninus,  from  whom  the  Leonine  verses  de-  i 
rived  their  name ; who  composed  a poem 
in  twelve  books  upon  the  Bible,  and  whose 
Epistles  to  the  Popes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alex- 
auder  are  versified  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny 
we  find  another  poet,  who  thus  sings  of 
himself, 

'*  Hugues  de  Bercy  qui  taut  a 
Cherchl  le  eiicle  qa  et  li, 

Qu’il  a veu  que  lout  ne  vaut  rien. 

Preache  ore  de  faire  bien.”$ 

• Lib.  ii.  De  Vita  Solitaria,  Tractat.  ii  cap.  ix. 
f Lacordaire  eur  L*ordre  dee  Fibres  PvScheuis. 
t Ap.  Leibnitz,  Script.  Bruner,  iii 
4 Pasquier,  Recherchee  de  la  Ftaaoe,  vii.A 
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Dom  Morillon,  who  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  his  French  poems,  wore  the 
Benedictine  cowl  in  an  abbey  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur.  In  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  were  many  poets.  Konrad  the 
Abbot  is  cited,  with  counts  Kraft  of  Toggen- 
burg,  and  Werner  of  Homburg,  even  among 
the  Minnesiugers. 

Rapertus,  in  a solemn  poem,  described 
the  life  and  manners  of  St.  Magnus,  as 
evincing  the  graces  of  the  eight  beatitudes. 
He  also  composed  many  songs  and  hymns ; 
and,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  a canticle  on 
St.  Gall,  in  German.  This  was  the  author 
of  that  curious  history  of  the  abbey,  carried 
on  after  his  death  in  897  by  others,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  books  for  the 
study  of  the  middle  ages.  Tutilo,  his  com- 
panion and  devoted  friend,  who  could  preach 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  fluently,  was  also 
a poet,  some  of  whose  hymns  and  songs  are 
extant.  Waltratn,  the  librarian  of  the  abbey, 
and  confessor  of  the  blessed  Wiborad,  wrote 
also  many  hymns  and  elegies ; as  did  Notker 
Balbulus,  that  meek  and  holy  monk  of  the 
race  of  Charlemagne,  whose  proses  and 
melodies  were  so  celebrated.  Hirmann,  son 
of  the  count  of  Veringen,  sumamed  “Con- 
tractus/’ from  a weakness  in  his  limbs,  who 
; is  said  to  have  prayed  that  he  might  have 
( science  of  the  Scriptures  rather  than  sound- 
ness of  body,  was  another  monk  of  this 
abbey  celebrated  for  his  poetic  genius.  He 
it  was,  as  Trithemius  says,  who  composed 
the  “ Salve  Regina.** 

In  English  cloisters  many  poets  wore  the 
cowl.  In  the  abbey  of  Dunstable  we  find 
the  monk  and  poet,  Robert ; in  that  of  St. 
Alban,  Hanwill ; and  another  hooded  man, 
whose  name  is  unknown ; in  that  of  Cir- 
censter,  Neckbam,  who  was  abbot  there; 
in  that  of  Bury,  Lydgate  ; in  that  of 
Whitby,  the  elder  Caedmon,  a cowled  poet, 
of  whom  Bede  makes  mention  thus : “ In 

this  monastery/*  saith  he,  “there  was  a 
certain  monk  remarkable  for  the  divine  grace 
which  enabled  him  to  compose  songs  to  the 
encouragement  of  devotion  ; so  whatever  he 
learned  he  could  turn  into  poetic  words  and 
metre  of  exceeding  sweetness,  in  his  native 
longue,— the  English.  By  his  songs  the 
minds  of  many  have  learned  to  despise  the 
world,  and  to  glow  with  the  love  of  heavenly 
things.  None  were  able  to  contend  with 
him  in  making  verses;  for  he  learned  his 
art,  not  fiom  men,  nor  by  men,  but  received 
it  as  a gift  from  above.  While  in  his 
secular  habit,  until  of  mature  age,  be  learned 
nothing  of  the  art.  Indeed  he  had  no  taste 
for  it:  for  sometimes,  at  a festive  entertain- 


ment, where  for  the  sake  of  hilarity  the  harp 
was  brought  in,  and  all  were  required  to 
sing  in  their  turn,  he  used  to  rise  up,  leave 
the  table,  aud  return  home,  withdrawing 
from  the  hall  of  feasting  to  look  after  the 
cattle  in  the  stable.  It  was  one  night,  in  a 
dream,  after  retiring  in  this  manner,  that 
a man  appeared  to  him,  and  enjoined  him 
to  sing  on  the  creation;  and,  having  re- 
ceived this  command,  be  began  immediately 
to  sing  verses  in  praise  of  God  the  Creator 
which  he  had  never  heard  before.**  Bede 
then  gives  the  sense ; adding,  however,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  translate  his  songs  into 
Latin,  or  any  other  language,  without  in- 
juring their  elegance  or  majesty.  “The 
next  morning  he  proceeded  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  place,  related  the  gift  which  he  had 
received;  and  all  persons  who  beard  his 
sougs  and  verses  agreed  that  it  was  a gift 
from  heaven.  The  abbess,  therefore,  ad- 
miring the  grace  of  God  within  him,  per- 
suaded him  to  exchange  the  secular  for  the 
monastic  habit,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  instructed  in  holy  Scripture.  He  sung 
on  the  creation  of  the  world ; on  the  depar- 
ture of  Israel  from  Egypt ; on  the  incarnation, 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our 
Lord  ; the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; the 
preaching  of  the  apostles ; and  many  were 
bis  sougs  on  the  terrible  judgment  to  come, 
on  the  horrible  pains  of  bell,  and  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  To 
these  he  added  many  other  strains  on  the 
divine  mercy  and  judgment ; io  all  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  men  from  the 
power  of  evil,  and  to  allure  them  to  the  love 
and  practice  of  good  deeds:  for  be  was  a 
man  truly  religious,  humbly  observing  the 
regular  discipline,  and  filled  with  a holy 
zeal  against  those  whom  he  saw  remiss ; 
wherefore  a suitable  end  crowned  his  life.”* 

In  the  Italian  monasteries  perhaps  still 
more  frequently  hooded  poets  sung.  Thus, 
at  Mantua,  in  the  Carmelite  convent,  we 
find  Baptist;  and  in  Camaldoli,  Ugolino 
Verino,  whose  poem,  in  three  parts,  on  hell, 
purgatory,  and  paradise,  was  praised  by 
Petrus  Delphinus,  prior-general  of  the  or- 
der, f But,  above  all,  in  the  Franciscan 
convents  were  men  who  held  the  muses 
dear ; and  who,  even  when  they  had  them 
not  on  their  lips,  held  them  in  their  minds. 
Brother  Pacific,  whose  conversion  was  as- 
cribed to  his  having  beheld  the  seraphic 
father  in  a miraculous  vision  in  the  town 
of  St.  Severiu,  in  the  marshes  of  Ancona, 

• Bede,  Hist.  Lib*  iv.  c.  24.  ; 

t Anual.  Cam.  Lib.  IxviiL 
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which  caused  him  immediately  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  was  a most  celebrated 
poet,  who  had  been  a courtier  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederio  II.,  who,  with  his  own  hand, 
had  given  him  a laurel-crown,  entitling 
him  the  “ Prince  of  Poets.”  The  poetic 
genius  of  Jacoponus,  and  of  St.  Francis 
himself,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark.  I shall  only  observe  here,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  seraphic  love  which 
breathes  through  their  compositions  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  noble  and  harmonious 
words.  In  the  convent  of  Celano,  lived 
Brother  Thomas  de  Celano,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  the  Seraphic  Father,  and  the  Prose 
of  the  Dead,*  compositions  which  might 
justify  our  assertion  that  the  monasteries 
of  the  middle  ages  contained  men  who — 
if  their  genius  had  been  so  directed — 
might  each  have  held  the  tragic  throne, 
like  another  iEschylus.  They  have  a 
great  majesty  of  ancient  language,  says 
Geoffrey  Tory,  in  his  book,  “Du  Champ 
Flori and  although  Jean  le  Maire  makes 
no  mention  of  them,  he  nevertheless  bor- 
rowed from  them  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasures : “not  a little  praise,  adds  Stephen 
Pasquier ; for  Jean  le  Maire,  in  his  illus- 
trations of  Gaul,  has  adorned  our  language 
with  many  fine  traits  ; and  if  he  borrowed 
these  from  them,  trust  me  they  were  not 
bad  masters  in  their  art.”| 

In  many  of  these  monastic  poems  are 
fine  ancient  words,  of  which  some  have 
been  lost  through  negligence,  and  others 
changed  to  worse  by  our  ignorance.  Their 
conceptions  of  the  art,  too,  as  we  before 
remarked  of  Catholic  poets  generally,  were 
just  and  noble.  Their  muse  was  not  a 
howling  spectre  which  shakes  its  bones 
against  the  crannies  of  the  tomb ; but  a 
smiling  angel,  pointing  to  the  skies.  Above 
all,  their  deep  religious  spirit  sheds  a 
delicious  peace  around  them.  Canisius 
quotes  Marcus  Velserus,  Who  says  that  the 
ancient  poems  of  the  holy  monks  of  St. 
Gall  can  draw  tears,  when  we  compare  that 
ancient  piety  with  the  spirit  of  our  times,! 
to  whose  admired  poets  one  may  apply  the 
words  of  one  who  saw  their  fathers, — 

“ *Tis  hard  to  say.  Whether  for  sacrilege 

The  rhyming  fiend  is  sent  into  these  men ; 

But  they  are  almost  visibly  possess’d.*’ 

The  monks  were  sufficiently  quick  to  take 
alarm  when  poets,  even  in  the  world, 

0 Annal.  Min.  is. 

f Recherches  de  la  Prance,  vii.  3. 

t Lect  Antiq.  ii. 


assumed  a less  religious  style.  John,  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
at  Florence,  wrote  to  Angelo  Corbinelb, 
to  recal  him  from  reading  the  Gentile 
poets ; but  the  reply  which  was  addressed 
to  him  by  Colucio  Salutati  expressed  news 
which  had  been  long  adopted  and  sanctioned 
by  religious  men.  “ Venerable  brother  in 
Ghrist,”  said  this  poet,  who  deserted  to  be 
extolled  as  a just  man  by  St  Antoninns, 
1 do  not  so  austerely  recal  me  from  honest 
studies.  Think  not  that  when  truth  is 
sought  in  poets,  or  in  other  books  of  the 
Gentiles,  one  cannot  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord : for  all  truth  is  from  God,  of 
rather  is  of  God.  He  is  truth,  as  he  wit* 
nesseth  by  his  son,  the  Mediator  of  God  and 
Man ; and  not  merely  truth,  but  all  truth. 
Whatever  is  sought  elsewhere  but  in  Him 
is  vain  and  foolish.  There  can  be  no  truth 
out  of  God ; so  that  he  who  seeks  troth 
of  any  kind  seeks  God,  who  is  its  plenitode. 
Do  not  then  reprove  your  brother  because 
he  seeks  truth  among  poems  : for  no  kind 
of  speech  has  more  affinity  to  the  Dirine 
words,  and  more  connection  with  the 
Deity,  than  the  language  of  poets,  as  may 
be  witnessed  in  David,  Job,  and  Jeremiah. 
Do  not  object  to  me  the  reproof  given  to 
St.  Jerome,  for  he  was  especially  ordained 
to  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures ; 
and  that  reproof  was  not  given  to  Au- 
gustin, nor  to  any  one  else  before  or  since 
Jerome.  Be  assured  that  while  I read  those 
fabulous  things,  and  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  language,  I distinguish  the  falsehood 
from  truth,  and  always  return  thanks  to 
God.  Farewell,  and  pray  for  me."*  In 
fact,  at  this  very  time,  Colucio  Salutati 
was  corresponding  in  poetical  epistles  with 
another  monk  of  the  same  monastery,— 
Zenobio  of  Tantino ; who,  in  many  sonnets, 
contended  with  him  in  teaching  die  way  of 
heavenly  life.f 

The  monks,  indeed,  as  the  sons  of  peace, 
could  not  but  favour  an  art  which  was  bo 
calculated  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the 
human  mind  under  all  its  vicissitudes.  “H 
is  good,”  says  a great  living  observer  of 
society  in  France,  “ that  there  should  ho 
some  voices  of  poets,  to  rise  between  the 
furious  parties  which  tear  each  other  to 
pieces ; to  inspire  some  compassion,  if  not 
remorse,  in  the  soul  of  these  pitiless  op- 
pressors.” Such  too  doubtless  was  the 
conviction  of  St.  Columbkill,  when  he  in* 
terfered  in  behalf  of  the  threatened  bards 
of  Ireland,  who  were  then  about  to  be  sup- 

Digitized  by  vjOCK^IC 
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pressed ; on  which  occasion  he  prevailed 
so  for  as  to  obtain  permission  for  them  to 
continue  to  exercise  their  art,  under  certain 
limitations.  Truly  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  and  of  fell  who  loved  it,  that  there 
should  be  some  who  would  have  no  other 
ambition  but  to  excel  in  song, — who,  in 
their  capacity  of  poets  at  least,  oould  con- 
sort with  poverty  and  retain  contentment ; 
whose  desires  and  wants  would  interfere 
with  no  passions  of  other  men ; who  would 
demand  no  other  possessions  but  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  universe ; who  would  turn  their 
fellow-countrymen  from  loving  wars  and 
wrangling,  to  the  innocent  delight  inspired 
by  die  aspect  of  the  meadows  and  the 
fountains  and  the  groves, — to  that  true 
philosophy,  in  short,  which  so  few  attain, 
but  to  which  all  men  should  aspire. 

From  the  monastic  poets  let  us  turn  to 
the  musicians  in  the  cloister : and  these 
were  many,  as  old  chronicles  attest  In- 
deed, here  their  science  took  its  rise ; for 
the  first  trace  of  the  use  of  musical  notes 
is  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
in  the  year  945.*  Alfanus,  a monk  of 
Mount-Cassino,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  eminent  in  this  noble  art,  which  was 
esteemed  in  close  alliance  with  philosophy.! 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  Notker,  Ratpert, 
and  Tutilo,  who  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  though  of  most  dissimilar  natures, 
were  all  three  musicians,  most  learned  and 
holy  men.  Notker,  in  body,  not  mind, 
was  weak ; in  voice,  not  spirit,  defective  ; 
in  divine  things,  elevated ; in  adversity, 
patient;  to  all,  mild,  timid;  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  dictating,  most  eminent ; and, 
to  sum  up  ail  in  one  word,  a vessel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Tutilo  was  a strong,  active, 
athletic  man,  fit  for  every  kind  of  work : 
be  had  a dear  voice,  and  an  elegant  form : 
he  was  an  admirable  painter ; and,  besides 
other  instruments,  most  skilled  in  playing 
on  flutes  and  pipes,  so  that  he  used  to 
leach  the  sons  of  nobles  how  to  play  upon 
die  flute.  A great  builder  was  he,  as  well 
a famous  preacher  in  both  tongues: 
dike  good  for  hours  of  mirth  and  serious- 
ness; so  that  King  Conrad  used  to  swear 
in  jest  at  him,  for  having  made  a man  of 
such  a nature  a monk.  Besides  all  this, 
be  was  strenuous  in  choir ; full  of  tears  in 
secret;  expert  at  composing  verses  and 
melodies ; and  chaste  as  a disdple  of  Mar- 
eellus.  Ratpertus  held  a middle  place 
between  both.  He  was  a master  of  the 

* Hock.  Gerhdittf  und  sein  Jahrhundert. 

t Chran.  S.  Mon&st.  Gasmens.  Lib.  iii.  7. 


school  from  youth ; a dear  and  benevolent 
teacher,  rarely  putting  his  foot  out  of  the 
cloister ; a strict  disciplinarian,  calling 
death  an  excursion,  and  Tutilo,  a wanderer, 
to  admonish  him  to  be  sedulous  in  the 
school.* 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the 
monks  of  St  Gall  generally  were  great 
musicians,  whose  compositions  were  cele- 
brated far  and  near.  No  musical  piece  at 
the  present  day,  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
poser, is  heard  with  greater  ecstasy  than 
was  inspired  by  a composition  sung  at 
Mayence  on  Easter-day,  in  presence  Of 
King  Conrad  I.  and  all  his  court,  by  a 
monk  of  St  Gall,  who  was  a professor 
there,  and  by  two  bishops  who  had  been 
his  pupils.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
king’s  sister,  called  him  to  them,  took  off 
their  rings,  and  put  them  on  his  finger,  to 
signify  an  admiration  which  they  could 
not  express  by  words.  Musical  science 
had  been  first  brought  to  St  Gall  from 
Rome,  by  a Roman  musid&n,  singer  of  the 
pope,  who  instructed  the  monks  through 
gratitude  for  their  gracious  and  hospitable 
treatment  during  a sickness  which  he  had 
caught  on  his  journey  to  Germany,  having 
been  brought  by  Charlemagne  to  Metz 
from  Rome,  to  found  his  musical  school 
there.f 

Some  of  the  musical  manuscripts,  of  St 
Gall  are  still  extant.  In  that  abbey  every 
monk  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  same  taste ; so  that  we  find  even  Not- 
ker the  Physician,  maternal  uncle  to  the 
Abbot  Notker,  cited  as  being  admirably 
skilled  in  music.  Down  to  late  times 
music  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
religious  houses,  and  in  a spirit  conform- 
able to  that  of  the  great  modem  musician, 
Zingarelli,  who,  whenever  he  was  about  to 
compose,  used,  as  a preparation,  to  read 
some  treatise  by  one  of  the  holy  fathers. 

Theophilus  Macchetto,  a Venetian  monk 
of  Camaldoli,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Michael 
at  Pisa,  was  celebrated  no  less  as  a musi- 
cian than  as  a mathematician  and  historian. 
He  had  learned  music  from  Horatio  Tar- 
dito,  a famous  master  in  the  abbey  of 
Classe  at  Ravenna.  After  consulting  all 
the  musical  works  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
great  libraries,  he  studied  attentively  the 
manuscript  on  music  of  Franc  of  Cologne, 
and  then  published  his  Curiositates  Musi- 
cales.J 

* Eckehard  de  Casibus  S.  Galli,  c.  3. 

f Eckehard  in  Caa.  4.  Id.  Minimus,  in  Vit.  S. 
Notkeri,  Monach.  Sangall.  de  GeaL  C.  M. 
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Painting  was  another  art  in  which  many 
monks  were  sedulously  employed ; and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  cloister  appears 
very  manifest  in  the  peculiar  graces  of 
the  school  which  they  formed  within  it. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
monks  of  St.  Gall  were  not  less  eminent 
as  painters  than  as  poets  and  musicians. 
Tutilo  not  only  painted  well,  but  he  also 
was  skilled  in  forming  great  metal  vases, 
which  he  used  to  adorn  with  images  and 
verses  and  epigrams.  As  an  artist  he  was 
renowned  all  over  Germany,  as  far  as 
Metz.  There  are  extant  still  the  carved 
cover  of  a book  of  the  Gospels,  and  images 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St.  Gall, 
wrought  by  his  hand.*  Many  other  monks 
of  this  abbey  were  celebrated  sculptors  and 
painters  in  miniature.  Notker  the  Phy- 
sician painted  admirably,  and  adorned 
many  books,  and  also  the  church  of  the 
abbey.  John  was  drawn  from  St.  Gall  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
in  order  to  paint  an  oratory  there.  In  the 
abbey  of  Tagemsee,  also,  in  Bavaria,  about 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  was  a school 
of  painting,  as  well  as  of  learning,  and  of  all 
the  arts  that  belonged  to  an  asylum  of  peace. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Heldric,  abbot 
of  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  and  Adelard, 
abbot  of  St.  Tron,  were  celebrated  as 
painters  in  miniature.  The  monk  Thie- 
mon,  after  painting  in  many  convents, 
became  archbishop  of  Salzbourg.  About 
the  year  985,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Florent  of 
Saumur,  the  monks  used  to  manufacture 
tapestry,  adorned  with  flowers  and  animals. 
The  Camaldules  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  angels  in  Florence  had  been 
celebrated  from  the  first  for  their  admi- 
rable skill  as  artists.  Here  also  the  monks 
manufactured  embroidery  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  silk.  The  most  renowned  painters  of 
this  monastery  were  Dom  Sylvester  and 
Dom  James  the  Florentine,  who  endowed 
their  convent  with  the  most  magnificent 
choral  books  ever  seen.  The  right  hand  of 
the  latter  was  preserved  with  veneration  in 
the  monastery  as  a holy  relic.  Dom  Lo- 
renzo and  Dom  Bartholomew  in  a later 
age  continued  to  render  this  house  illus- 
trious for  the  art  of  miniature  painting, 
which  did  not  degenerate  till  1470,  when 
the  discipline  became  relaxed .+ 

Fra  Bartolomeo  was  a friar  at  first  in  a 
convent  of  Prato,  to  which  he  had  retired 
after  the  death  of  Savonarola,  and  after- 

• Ildefons  von  Arx,  i.  100. 
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I wards  in  that  of  St  Mark  at  Florence. 
His  skill  as  a painter  delighted  the  Flo- 
rentines as  much  as  his  piety  edified  them. 
His  first  picture,  after  spending  four  years 
in  contemplation  without  taking  up  his 
pencil,  was  that  in  a chapel  of  the  abbey, 
representing  St.  Bernard  in  an  ecstasy. 
The  blessed  Angelico  of  Fiesoli,  a Domi- 
nican friar,  was  a painter  of  such  celebrity, 
that  the  pope  drew  him  from  his  convent 
to  Rome  to  complete  some  works  he  had 
commenced  there ; and  it  was  his  conver- 
sation while  painting  with  the  pontiff 
which  caused  St.  Antoninus,  whom  he 
pointed  out  as  a proper  person  when  the 
pope  expressed  his  disquietude  on  not 
being  able  to  make  a choice,  to  be  raised 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Florence.*  It 
was  the  disciple  of  this  blessed  friar,  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli,  who  painted  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  Noah  to  Solomon 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  he 
spent  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
practice  of  his  art  and  of  all  Christian 
virtues.  In  later  times  the  same  track 
was  followed  by  Benedict  de  Matera,  a 
monk  of  Mount-Cassino,  and  Gabriel  Mat- 
tei,  a monk  of  the  order  of  Servitans,  of 
Sienna,  who  decorated  the  choral  books  of 
the  cathedral.  Before  the  Introit  of  each 
Sunday  and  festival  they  placed  a picture 
analogous  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
day,  and  “ I doubt,”  says  a modem  author,! 
“whether  it  be  possible  to  find  a collection 
of  paintings  which  could  leave  a more  de- 
licious and  durable  impression  on  the 
Christian  soul.”  At  Ferrara  also  flourished 
a series  of  similar  artists  in  the  cloisters,  1 
from  the  Benedictine  monk  Serrati,  who  1 
painted  the  choral  books  in  1240,  to 
brother  Jerome  Fiorini  of  the  monastery  of  , 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I 
Michael  Savonarola,  in  his  book  in  praise 
of  Padua,  speaks  of  its  school  of  painting, 
as  being  concerned  with  a part  of  philo-  I 
sophy. I The  monks  held  the  same  opinion,  j 
and  extended  the  connection  to  religion. 
“I  think,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  ' 
“ that  sculptors  and  painters  of  sacred  | 
subjects  will  have  a great  reward  when 
devotion  and  not  avarice  is  their  motive.  ' 
There  was  a certain  monk  of  a black  order  \ 
in  the  diocese  of  Mayence,  lately  deceased,  j 
who  was  a good  painter,  and  so  devout  to  i 
our  order,  that,  gratis,  having  only  his  I 
expenses  paid,  he  used  to  paint  crucifixions 
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of  great  beauty  over  different  altars ; for 
he  made  nearly  all  the  crucifixes  that  we 
possess,  asking  no  expenditure  from  us. 
The  supreme  Crucifix,  in  whose  image  we 
are  all  made,  wishing  to  show  to  his  painter 
how  much  that  most  holy  labour  pleased 
Him,  on  Good- Friday,  when  His  Passion 
is  especially  represented,  deigned  to  take 
him  from  the  world,  not  without  the  ad- 
miration of  many.  As  if  the  Lord  had 
said,  ‘Because  you  always  laboured  de- 
voutly in  mind  and  body  concerning  my 
Passion,  thinking  upon  it,  and  exhibiting 
it  by  pictures  to  others,  so  on  this  very 
day  of  my  Passion,  I will  take  you  from 
labour  to  rest,  in  which,  not  mentally  or 
by  pictures  figuratively,  but  in  presence, 
that  is,  face  to  face,  you  shall  contemplate 
me.’”*  In  fact,  closely  connected  with 
the  devotion  of  the  cloister  was  the  old 
Christian  school  of  painting;  and  even 
when  artists  did  not  wear  the  cowl,  they 
sought  its  influence,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  those  of  Umbria,  who  with  Perugino 
and  his  disciple  Raphael,  at  first  a pupil 
of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  drew  their  conceptions 
under  the  influence  of  the  seraphic  father 
and  his  holy  order, — as  also  in  the  Vene- 
tian painters,  who  remained  in  communi- 
cation with  the  pure  monastic  school,  in 
the  mountains  of  Umbria  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  artists, 
forsaking  the  mystic  school  of  painting  of 
the  ages  of  faith,  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  heathen  delusions  that  were  revived 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  school  still 
found  an  asylum  in  religious  houses,  where 
the  monks  retained  a style  pure  from  all 
profane  innovations,  forming  it  from  the 
, models  in  the  miniatures  of  the  old  choral 
books;  while  in  the  cities  where  univer- 
sities were  established,  as  in  Pisa,  Pavia, 
and  Padua,  there  was  hardly  any  mystic 
painter,  Bologna  itself  becoming  sterile 
daring  the  interval  between  Francia  and 
the  Carachis,  in  consequence  of  the  clas- 
sical mania  reigning  in  them,  which  was 
incompatible  with  these  religious  inspira- 
tions of  art.f 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  conclusion, 
that  the  monastic  labours  in  relation  to  the 
srts,  which  require  for  their  perfection  a 
lofty  and  spiritualized  imagination,  are 
appreciated  according  to  their  true  value, 
hy  one  of  those  philosophers  who  have  the 
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best  right  to  complain  of  the  misdirection 
and  deficiency  of  their  works  in  regard  to 
scientific  subjects.  “ It  may  perhaps  be  a 
necessary  condition  in  the  progress  of 
man,”  says  Whewell,  “that the  arts  which 
aim  at  beauty  reach  their  excellence  before 
the  sciences,  which  seek  speculative  truth ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  we  inherit,  from  the 
middle  ages,  treasures  which  may  well  re- 
concile us  to  the  delay  which  took  place  in 
their  cultivation  of  experimental  science.”* 
Thus,  having  followed  the  monks  through 
the  circle  of  their  various  occupations,  with- 
out and  within  the  cloister,  methinks  the 
charge  of  idleness  adduced  against  them 
has  been  sufficiently  refuted.  Casting  a 
look  back  upon  the  prodigies  accomplished 
by  their  industry,  how  strange  and  unjust 
must  seem  that  accusation  now!  What 
immense  results  were  obtained  in  the  be- 
ginning by  the  Benedictine  order,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  as  detailed 
in  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Mabillon ! Such 
was  the  first  stage  of  monachism.  Then 
with  the  order  of  preachers  came  that  of 
St.  Francis,  perhaps  more  speculative,  more 
tender,  more  replete  with  every  fruit  of 
noble  genius  than  the  Benedictine  family. 
Fresh  obstacles  intervene ; but  the  activity 
of  charity  is  not  to  be  extinguished.  What- 
ever weight  the  world  puts  down,  the  flame 
breaks  out  elsewhere  and  mounts.  The 
third  stage  commenced  with  the  heresy 
of  the  sixteenth  century : a different  order 
was  required  to  meet  this  new  disaster; 
therefore  then  arose  the  Jesuits,  more 
adapted  than  the  others  to  combat  it,  in- 
cluding instructions,  preaching  and  con- 
fessing, or  the  art  of  conducting  minds. 
“One  can  never  sufficiently  praise,”  says 
Michelet,  “ their  devotion  in  the  missions. 
China  would  now  possess  the  plenitude  of 
Christian  felicity  if  their  work  had  not 
been  destroyed.  Such,”  he  adds,  “is  the 
threefold  stage  of  the  monastic  history, — 
the  Benedictine,  or  work ; the  Franciscan, 
or  love, — the  Ignatian,  or  action,  social 
action.  What  astonishing  fecundity,”  he 
then  exclaims,  “what  an  exhaustless  sap 
in  the  Christian  religion !”  But  let  us 
return  to  the  cell  of  the  contemplatist,  that 
we  may  admire  the  sublime  elevations  of 
ascetic  wisdom,  to  which  so  many  monks 
attained  in  the  cloisters  of  the  middle 
ages. 

• The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


30K  you,  who  comes  here ? j 
a young  man  and  an  old, 
in  solemn  talk.  This  is 
what  the  cloister  daily  wit- 
nesseth  ; for  here  was  prac- 
tised the  prophetic  precept, 
“Interroga  patrem  tuum, 
et  ammnciabit  tibi : seniores  tuos,  et  dicent 
tibi.”  These  old  monks  had  useful  words 
for  every  one,  according  to  his  peculiar 
necessity.  Sometimes  they  were  familiar 
instructions.  Thus,  to  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  given  him  when  a boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  by  Dom  Berthereau,  a 
Benedictine  of  St  Germain-des-Pres,  who 
noticed  him  taking  his  daily  recreation  at 
the  same  hour  as  he  did  himself,  in  the 
gardens  of  that  abbey,  Sylvester  de  Sacy 
used  to  ascribe  the  direction  of  his  mind  to 
the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages,  which 
so  gloriously  occupied  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  At  other  times  they  assumed  the 
form  and  tone  of  solemn  spiritual  authority.  | 
But  who  can  describe  the  affecting  con-  | 
venations,  the  sublime  dialogues  that  were 
held  under  the  dim  arched  cloisters,  or  in 
the  beautiful  garden  of  the  monastery,  or 
in  each  cell,  when  young  men  thus  inter- 
rogated the  fathers,  and  the  seniors  spoke 
to  them  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  of  the 
world's  mutability,  of  time  and  chance,  and 
the  eternal  years  ? “ Quam  pulchrum  illud, 
quam  dulce  secretum,”  to  use  the  words  of 
a Roman,  alluding  to  the  walk  of  Spurinna 
with  his  friends.  “ Quantum  ibi  anti- 
quit&tia ! quae  facta,  quos  viros  audias ! 
quibus  pr&ceptis  imbuare!”*  Those  who 
heard  the  artless  eloquence  of  the  monk, 
discovered  that  the  greatest  happiness  on 
earth  is  to  meet,  if  it  were  only  for  once  in 
one’s  life,  a true  man  of  God.  Some  con- 
ception of  these  conversations  may  perhaps 
be  formed  from  the  dialogues  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  or  from  observing  the  conferences 
between  St.  Francis  and  his  humble  fol- 
lowers, or  from  what  is  recorded  of  the 
evening  to  which  the  Church  alludes  in 

• Plinii  Epist  iii.  1. 


that  Benedictine  hymn  of  St  Scholastic 
at  Lauds. 

*'  Quam  tenet  dulcia  mom  colloquentes ! 
Ore  Concordes  animoque  veraast 
Lucidum  cceli  decue,  et  beatc 
Gaudia  vite." 

But  no  written  records  can  ever  convei 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  on  these  occa- 
sions passed.  Those  who  heard  the  monk* 
conversation  were  not  likely  to  be  verboa 
or  circumstantial  in  its  praise.  “Th< 
greatest  praise  after  hearing  a philosophy 
is  silence,”  said  Musonius, — therefore  th« 
wisest  poet,  describing  the  hearers  of  Ulys- 
ses, says,  that  when  he  ceased  speaking 
they  all  began  not  to  ciy  out  and  vociferate 
but  to  consult  together.* 

“The  flight  of  the  woman  into  the  de 
sert,”  is  interpreted  by  Richard  of  St  Vic 
tor,  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  life.f  Whil 
were  these  secrets?  In  the  first  place 
they  were  the  mysteries  of  faith,  imparted 
to  all  the  faithful ; but  moreover  they  im 
plied  the  application  of  these  mysteriei 
and  the  philosophical  consideration  o 
their  results,  and  it  was  in  this  exereisi 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  monks  was  prind 
pally  employed.  Speaking  of  the  writing! 
which  transmit  it,  a modern  bisftoriat 
makes  this  just  observation,  “Moral  trutl 
is  eternal;  though  the  forms  of  oommo 
nicating  it  may  vary,  it  remains  unchanged 
That  it  constitutes  the  most  valuable  pot 
tion  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  but  a utilita- 
rian, who  has  neither  intellect  to  apprehend 
nor  taste  to  feel  whatever  transcends  hia 
material  circle,  will  deny.”  Cowpe^has 
the  same  conviction.  “Pardon  nto”  he 
says,  “ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil  t* 
learned  cares  or  scientific  research,  though 
I revere  your  honourable  names,  and  hold 
the  world  indebted  to  your  discoveries,  yej 
let  me  stand  excused  if  I esteem  a wnd 
employed  upon  eternal  tbinga  as  fai* moie 
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intelligent  and  better  taught  the  use  of 
profitable  thought  than  ye,  when  highest 
in  renown.”  This  is  the  oldest  philoso- 
phy; to  this  the  human  mind  would  in 
all  ages  have  assented : so  that  were  Plato 
to  come  back  to  the  world,  without  doubt 
he  would  say,  that  the  greatest  and  wisest 
man  was  he  who  led  the  most  Christian 
life;  and  in  face  of  the  Institute  itself, 
that  the  monk  was,  after  all,  the  true  phi- 
losopher. The  pedants  who  eulogise  So- 
crates and  Cicero  in  order  to  cast  into  a 
deeper  shade  of  ignominy  the  monastic 
orders,  only  prove  themselves  unworthy 
scholars  to  second  such  great  men.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  read  their  books  as  gram- 
marians ; it  is  another  to  have  caught  their 
spirit,  as  possessing  minds  large  enough 
to  take  it  in.  Socrates  would  have  deemed 
the  Imitation  as  the  most  sublime  of  all 
human  books;  and  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
whether  they  might  be  agreed  on  other 
points  or  not,  would  have  subscribed  to  the 
sentence  of  a modern  author,  “ that  all  de- 
finitions which  have  been  given  of  philo- 
sophy at  any  period  of  its  duration,  the 
most  extensive  as  the  most  profound  ap- 
1 ply  to  the  scholastic.”*  This  was  an  induc- 
tion to  which  the  Italian  scholars,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  revived  the  ancient  learn- 
ing, could  come  without  assistance.  “Were 
not  Albertus  Magnus,”  asks  one  of  them, 
“Thomas,  JEgidius,  and  Scot  equal  to 
Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  Aris- 
totle, in  philosophy  ?”+  We  have  before 
remarked,  that  the  monks  were  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  family  likeness  which  could 
be  traced  in  them  to  men  of  ancient  times, 
and  that  they  even  accepted  their  titles  ; 
as  when  the  monk  Otherich,  scholastic  of 
the  monastery  of  Magdeburg  in  the  tenth 
century,  whom  the  chronicle  of  that  city 
terms  an  incomparable  master  of  wisdom 
i and  eloquence  and  of  the  liberal  arts,  is 
i styled  by  Cosmas  of  Prague  “ Philosophus.” 
Theirs  was  an  infinite  love  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, which  might  be  truly  termed  an  an- 
gelic philosophy,  differing  essentially  from 
all  schemes  of  personal  mysticism,  as  the 
old  writers  show  from  its  genuine  Catholic 
character.  The  catechumens,  they  observe, 
are  led  into  the  church  by  the  eastern 
door,  to  indicate  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
from  the  east,  or  revelation  hath  illumined 
them.J  So  the  monk  avowed  that  he  had 
nothing  but  what  he  received.  To  con- 
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ceive  the  possibility  of  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing this  true  philosophy  of  t be  highest 
order,  we  must  observe  the  assiduity  of  the 
monks  in  the  school  where  it  was  taught, 
which  was  the  altar ; for  in  a strictly  phi- 
losophic sense  their  Doctor  was  God.  Yes, 
He  who  taught  their  hearts  had  His  chair 
in  heaven ; and  so  St.  Thomas,  writing  to  a 
friend  who  had  asked  him  the  best  way  of 
acquiring  the  treasure  of  wisdom,  among 
other  counsels,  tells  him  to  have  purity 
of  conscience.*  Now  the  mode  of  reco- 
vering this  purity  was  analogous  to  that 
of  its  first  corruption,  as  the  most  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church  observe,  alluding  to 
what  they  term  the  counter-poison — or  to 
the  Body  of  Him  who  is  the  Master  of 
death  and  the  source  of  our  life.f  “The 
practice  of  frequent  communion,  sensible 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  shows  itself,” 
as  Gerbert  remarks,  “ with  a more  strik- 
ing character  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  midst  of  the  gross  manners  of 
barbarous  nations,  it  appeared  in  the 
interior  of  monasteries  like  a vision  of 
the  life  of  angels.  The  religious  orders 
which  have  cultivated  the  soil  of  Europe 
have  done  much  more— they  have  cul- 
tivated the  waste  lands  of  the  human- 
soul.  The  rule  obliged  the  monks  to  ap- 
proach often  to  the  holy  table;  and  the 
divine  word,  which  alone  was  heard  in  the 
depth  of  their  retreats,  reminded  them 
every  day  of  the  perfection  which  was  re- 
quired for  this  familiarity  with  the  Saint 
of  saints.  This  thought,  perpetually  pre- 
sent with  them,  excited  them  without 
ceasing  to  acquire  the  science  of  their  own 
heart  They  cultivated  it  with  infinite 
pains,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  most  august  as  well  as  to  the 
most  sweet  of  mysteries,  the  purest  flower 
of  human  affections.  The  ascetics!  books 
of  this  period  present  an  exquisite  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  which,  from  the  bosom  of 
cloisters,  spread  itself  by  degrees  into  the 
world,  and  becaipe  applied  to  other  objects, 
producing  that  mysticism  of  love  and 
honour  which  has  exercised  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  manners  and  the  literature 
of  Christian  people.  The  asceticism  of 
the  middle  ages  has  left  an  inimitable 
monument  in  the  four  books  of  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ  From  what  source  did  the 
poor  solitary  religious  man  who  composed 
them,  derive  this  unfailing  love;  for  he 
has  written  so  well  only  because  he  has 
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loved  much  ? He  tells  us  himself,  in  each 
line  of  his  chapters  upon  the  Eucharist : 
it  was  from  the  communion  of  the  altar.” 
Love,  thankfulness — this  is  the  cloister’s 
soul,  as  that  of  the  world  is  ingratitude. 
Louis  of  Blois  speaks  of  a monk  who,  on 
his  conversion,  was  less  afflicted  at  the 
thought  of  having  exposed  himself  to  suffer 
eternal  punishment  than  at  that  of  hav- 
ing been  ungrateful  to  God  his  Creator. 
“There  is  a twofold  knowledge  of  truth,” 
says  the  angelic  doctor,  “that  by  grace  and 
that  by  nature  ; and  that  which  is  by  grace 
is  twofold — speculative  only,  and  affective, 
producing  the  love  of  God.”*  Now  this 
latter  constituted  the  monastic  wisdom ; 
and  not  only  the  monks,  but  all  wfho  con- 
sorted with  them,  knew  that  this  alone  was 
wisdom.  “No  affection,  even  pious,”  says 
Peter  of  Blois,  “is  meritorious  to  salvation, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  the  love  of  Christ. 
When  you  hear  something  read  concerning 
our  Lord,  you  may  be  moved  to  tears,  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  weep  when  you 
hear  certain  fabulous  histories,  as  those  con- 
cerning Arthur,  and  Ganganus,  and  Tris- 
tan ; you  may  pity  our  Lord  as  you  pity 
Arthur,  but  both  tears  are  lost  alike  if  you 
do  not  love  God,  if  your  tears  do  not  flow 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Saviour,  from 
faith,  hope,  and  charity. ”f  “In  order 
that  we  may  truly  philosophize,”  says 
Petrarch  writing  to  John  Colonna,  “we 
must  first  love  and  worship  Christ.  Let 
us  be  all  things,  but  so  as  to  be  Christians 
before  all  things.  * Sic  philosophica,  sic 
poetica,  sic  historias  legamus  ut  semper  ad 
aurem  cordis  evangelium  Christi  sonet.’  **♦ 
One  discerns  in  these  words  the  brother  of 
the  Carthusian  as,  in  those  of  Peter  of 
Blois,  the  devoted  companion  of  the  monks. 
An  intimate  union  with  Christ  was  thus 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  monastic 
wisdom.  While  men  of  the  world  fled 
from  him,  and  many,  even  faithful  Chris- 
tians, waited  for  him,  the  monks,  according 
to  the  distinction  of  St.  A vitus,  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  meet  him.  All  their 
science  was  directed  to  him.  “Philoso- 
phy,” says  St.  Bonaventura,  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  theologian  fabricates  for  him- 
self a mirror  from  creature,  by  which,  as 
if  by  a ladder,  he  ascends  to  heaven.  ”§ 
“ We  may  distinguish  six  lights,”  he  says 
again ; “ exterior,  or  that  of  mechanical 
art;  inferior,  or  that  of  sensitive  know- 
ledge ; interior,  or  that  of  philosophic 

* 9.  lxiv.  a.  L f De  Confessione. 
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knowledge  (which  is  threefold,  rational, 
comprising  grammar  and  logic,  natural, 
or  physics,  and  moral) ; and  superior, 
which  is  the  light  of  grace  and  of  the  holy 
Scripture : but  these  lights  have  all  their 
vesper  hour ; for  all  this  science  will  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  succeeds  to  them 
the  day  which  has  no  vesper  hour,  namely 
the  illumination  of  glory.  Now  these  six 
illuminations  can  be  reduced  to  the  days 
of  creation,  all  having  their  origin  in  one 
light,  and  therefore,  all  are  ordained  to  the 
holy  Scripture,  for  the  multiform  wisdom 
of  God,  which  is  delivered  clearly  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  contained  in  a hidden  manner  in 
all  knowledge  and  in  all  nature,  so  that  all 
knowledge  serves  theology.”*  The  study 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  was  incessantly 
pursued  in  the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages 
with  a deep  philosophic  spirit  What 
profound  and  interesting  questions,  sug- 
gested by  the  book  of  Genesis  and  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  Writ,  were  proposed 
and  solved  by  monks  at  the  instigation  of 
Charlemagne  !f  But  at  present  we  are  in 
the  cell,  not  the  school.  Let  us  attend 
therefore  to  the  ascetic  side  of  the  monastic 
wisdom. 


“ -■  Cur  8&pientes 

Dum  terns  rivunt,  spernunt  terrena,  nec  anram, 
Regna,  voluptates  quaerunt,  qu m sola  videntur 
splendida?”^ 


You  perceive  by  this  question  of  the 
ancient  poet,  that  it  is  not  babbling  against 
monastic  superstition  which  will  explain 
the  psychological  phenomenon  we  are  about 
to  observe.  To  a certain  extent  Plato 
witnessed  it  when  he  compared  Socrates  to 
the  figures  of  Silenus,  outwardly  hideous 
but  admirable  within  ; adding,  “He  cares 
not  what  riches  or  honours  a man  may 
possess,  esteeming  as  nothing  whatever 
seems  happiness  to  the  generality  of  men; 
and  he  passes  his  life  indulging  in  irony » 
and,  as  it  were,  playing  with  men,  while 
his  interior  is  golden  and  divine,  beautiful 
and  wonderful ; so  that,  in  short,  whatever 
Socrates  says  should  be  done  ought  to  be 
done,  roirro  av  (rccXip&dfr.”  So  when  we 
find  under  the  cowl  that  intellectual  and 
spiritual  beauty  which  is  more  excellent 
and  delightful  than  all  the  loveliness  of 
material  substances,  as  Dionysius  the  Car* 
thusian  observes  ;§  when  we  find  men  girt 
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humbly  with  the  cord,  to  whom  heaven 
has  given  the  tone  and  thoughts  of  angels 
as  manifestly  as  the  sky  imparts  to  lakes 
and  mountains  its  azure  or  its  golden  hues, 
Plato’s  question,  rovro  ov  <rct Xqv&dcr ; may 
naturally  be  asked. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  type  was 
familiar  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
“A  stranger  and  alien  is  the  gnostic  all 
his  life  long,”  says  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria; “though  inhabiting  the  city  he 
despises  the  things  which  other  men  ad- 
mire in  it,  and  lives  there  as  in  a desert, 
that  not  the  place  may  compel  but  choice 
may  show  him  to  be  just.”*  Such  was  the 
monk,  calm,  and  meditative,  who  had 
stolen  away  from  noises,  whose  mind,  as 
Dante  says,  “was  inwardly  so  wrapt,  it 
gave  no  place  to  aught  that  asked  admit- 
tance from  without/’t  “To  be  wise  in- 
deed, and  happy,  and  self-posses t,”  says  a 
modern  philosopher,  “we  must  often  be 
alone ; we  must  mix  as  little  as  we  can 
with  what  is  called  society,  and  abstain 
rather  more  than  seems  desirable  even 
from  the  better  few.”  “ They  who  are 
strengthened  in  the  love  of  God  are  in 
proportion  weakened  to  this  world ; they 
grow  faint  in  the  flesh  from  beholding  the 
light  of  eternity.  The  world  beholds  him 
as  one  wearied  and  faint  from  the  impres- 
sions of  an  occult  colloquy.  The  truth 
of  these  words  of  the  Pope,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  was  verified  in  the  monks  whose 
eyes  had  taken  view  of  Him  by  whom,  as 
Dante  says,  “all  other  thoughts  were 
haired  admittance. ”§  Do  you  complain 
of  their  detachment  from  the  world,  and 
of  their  lives  so  hidden  as  to  have  many 
points  analogous  with  those  that  sleep  in 
the  sepulchres?  You  should  rather  ad- 
mire their  consistency  and  their  zeal  in 
following  the  Apostolic  doctrine  ; for  hear 
how  St.  Chrysostom  comments  upon  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “ The  world  is  crucified 
onto  me  and  I am  to  the  world.”  “ Re- 
mark here,”  says  the  holy  doctor,  “ the 
force  of  this  whole  sentence.  Not  only  is 
the  world  dead  to  him,  but  he  is  dead  to 
the  world.  In  fact,  he  who  is  living, 
though  there  is  no  longer  any  social  rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  dead,  never- 
theless is  not  altogether  insensible  to  what 
regards  the  latter.  Possibly  he  may  still 
admire  the  beauty  of  that  body  which  has 
boon  deprived  of  life ; he  may  lament  for 
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it  and  regret  it ; but  a dead  man  feels  no 
longer  any  sentiments  for  those  who  sleep 
with  him  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
Therefore,  adds  the  Apostle,  ‘And  I am 
dead  to  the  world.’  What  a prodigious 
separation  from  things  below  is  here  ex- 
pressed ! How  it  indicates  an  entire  de- 
votion to  heavenly  things  while  living  on  the 
earth  !”*  The  blessed  John  of  the  Cross, 
after  citing  the  words  of  the  Canticle,  “ For 
if  I was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of,  you  will 
say  that  I have  lost  myself ; that  walking 
in  love  I was  lost  and  am  found,”  proceeds 
in  these  words  : “If  then  from  henceforth 
you  behold  me  no  more  in  the  meadow, 
and  if  you  can  no  more  find  me,  say 
that  I have  lost  myself ; for,  being  wholly 
inflamed  by  love,  I have  voluntarily  lost 
myself;  but  afterwards  I have  been  re- 
covered. This  refers  to  the  reproach 
which  people  of  the  world  are  in  habits  of 
casting  upon  those  who  give  themselves 
seriously  to  God.  They  accuse  them  of 
being  too  retired,  too  abstracted,  of  being 
good  for  nothing,  because  they  abandon 
what  is  esteemed  and  sought  after  in  the 
world : but  the  soul  says  to  her  censors, 
that  she  despises  all  that  for  the  love  of 
God  ; that  she  separates  herself  from  them 
willingly ; that  she  considers  such  a loss 
as  her  greatest  gain ; that  it  is  her  pleasure, 
her  honour ; and  that  from  henceforth  she 
only  seeks  for  her  divine  spouse  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  perfect  virtues.  By 
the  meadow  she  understands  the  world 
where  seculars  saunter  and  rejoice  in  feed- 
ing the  flock  of  their  passions,  as  it  were, 
in  a fertile  and  pleasant  meadow:  she 
says  that  she  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with 
in  that  place  ; she  desires  that  they  count 
her  for  dead  to  all  their  sensual  satisfac- 
tions, and  that  they  publish  it  everywhere; 
and  by  being  afterwards  recovered  she  im- 
plies, that  in  this  voluntary  losing  of  her- 
self she  has  gained  everything.”  This  is 
the  self-mortification  which,  as  Louis  of 
Blois  says,  “ is  quickly  followed  by  a living 
light  which  God  sheds  into  our  souls,  and 
finally,  by  our  union  with  God.  Oh  yes !” 
exclaims  this  holy  abbot,  “what  stops  us  ? 
the  only  thing  which  stops  us  is  our  tepi- 
dity, our  want  of  courage.  If  we  knew 
how  to  get  rid  of  this ; if  we  knew  how  to 
substitute  for  it  a holy  zeal  for  our  salva- 
tion, to  die  to  ourselves  and  to  all  perish- 
able objects ; if  we  applied  all  our  care  to 
prepare  a proper  habitation  in  our  souls 
for  God  ; it  would  be  impossible 
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should  not  arrive  at  length  at  the  very 
summit  of  perfection  so  as  to  possess  and 
feel  God  within  us.”* 

Thus  again  we  are  presented  with  proof 
of  the  consistency  of  the  monastic  charac- 
ter ; and  what  can  place  it  in  a stronger 
light  that  this  observation  ? that,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  range  of  objects  which 
its  occupations  implied,  the  mind  was  never 
so  attached  to  any  of  them  as  to  forget  its 
main  employment ; that  the  monk  who 
tilled  the  ground  preserved  learning,  culti- 
vated poetry,  with  all  other  arts,  and  thus, 
to  use  the  ancient  comparison,  walked  a 
little  upon  the  shore  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  shells,  never  lost  sight  of  the  ship 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  wandered  so  far 
from  it  as  to  be  beyond  reach  of  the  pilot’s 
call;  but  keeping  that  daily  before  his 
eyes,  never  entertained  a base  thought,  or 
greatly  desired  any  thing  that  could  be 
gathered  on  the  mortal  strand ; that,  in 
fine,  he  was  one  who  meditated  on  the 
eternal  years  ! What  are  the  eternal  years? 
A great  thought,  replies  the  monk,  with 
St.  Augustin.  That  thought  implies  a 
a silence  from  all  disturbance  from  with- 
out, and  from  all  tumult  of  men ; he  must 
rest  within  who  wishes  to  think  upon  those 
eternal  years.  The  years  in  which  we  are, 
are  not  eternal.  They  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  never  standing  still.  Years  and 
days  incessantly  move  and  pass  ; and  we 
cannot  even  lay  hold  of  an  hour  or  a 
moment;  for  while  we  utter  the  word  it  is 
already  gone.  We  can  hold  nothing  of 
these  years;  they  are  mutable.  We  must 
think  upon  the  eternal  years  which  stand 
and  are  always  the  same.  We  must  think 
of  them  in  silence.  “Better  is  one  day  in 
thy  courts,”  says  David,  “than  a thousand.” 
Men  desire  a thousand  days,  and  wish  to 
live  long.  Let  them  learn  to  despise  a 
thousand  days  to  wish  for  one  day  which 
has  neither  rising  nor  setting ; one  day, 
one  eternal  day,  to  which  yesterday  did  not 
yield,  and  which  is  not  pressed  upon  by 
to-morrow.  Let  that  one  day  be  our  de- 
sire. What  are  a thousand  days  to  us  ? 
Let  us  press  forwards  to  one  day ; to  one 
let  us  hasten.f 

Methinks,  after  hearing  such  words, 
even  a child,  on  seeing  the  hooded  men 
pass  along  so  silent  and  collected,  would 
turn  pale  at  their  solemnity.  And  yet 
with  all  this  gravity,  the  great  peculiarity 
of  the  cloistral  life  was  its  sweetness ; for 
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the  spirit  of  the  place  might  boast  in! 
Dante’s  words  and  say—  j 

— 1<*  Who’er  frequents  me  once 

Parts  seldom ; so  I charm  him*  and  his  heart  i 

Contented  knows  no  void."* 

What  is  the  most  natural  and  universal 
of  our  desires?  To  be  happy,  without 
doubt.  But  what  reason  have  we  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  not  this  desire  which  drew 
men  to  the  cloister  ? Is  it  nothing  to  gain 
these  pious  tears  ? this  faculty  of  love  ?j 
these  mystic  ecstasies?  The  Stagynteaf- 
firms  that  a contemplative  and  theoretical 
man  has  in  himself  matter  of  delight  with- 
out being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  sen- 
sible and  external  things.  Do  you  suppose! 
that  the  monk  formed  an  exception  to  this; 
law  ? What  must  have  been  the  enjoy- j 
ment  of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  when 
writing  his  treatise  on  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  considers  the  whole! 
supernatural  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  light  of  beauty,  as  being  full; 
of  beauty  to  prepare  souls  for  that  beatitude 
which  will  consist  in  beholding  deliciously 
the  uncreated  and  super-infinite  beauty  of 
the  divine  essence,  and  in  being  in  an  in- 
effable manner  transformed  into  its  image, 
and  fulfilled  with  the  exuberant  profusion 
of  the  goodness,  and  light,  and  beauty  of 
God  ?f  To  be  wise  and  happy  are  reci- 
procal terms.  “If  you  had  once  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  wisdom,”  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  “all  things  in  comparison  with  it 
would  have  become  insipid  to  you : for  it 
has  an  incomparable  treasure  of  delights, 
and  it  imparts  an  overflowing  grace  of  all 
good.  But  you  cannot  attend  both  to 
studies  and  to  riches.  God  has  been 
bountiful  towards  you  in  enabling  you  to 
pursue  the  scholastic  warfare.”!  , 

Again,  the  Pythgorseans  said  that  “God, 
being  the  Author  of  all  things  to  whom 
they  should  be  referred,  the  most  pcrfe 
life  and  happiness  was  therefore  when  ex- 
tremities were  no  longer  separated  from 
their  centre,  but  when  in  this  one  all  we* 
collected.!  Why  should  we  then  douDt 
the  happiness  of  a state  in  which,  ** 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  says,  “the  gra^ 
of  God  withdraws  the  soul  from  the  to®0 
of  things  to  the  joys  of  silence,  tbatis» 
the  clearest  splendour  of  supreme  light 1 
which  from  all  delusion  of  fleshly  dj81^*’ 
and  unquiet  phantoms,  and  wandenDg| 
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thoughts,  it  sweetlj  rests  in  lore  ?”*  How 
great  is  the  praise  to  adhere  to  God,  so  as 
to  live  in  Him,  to  be  wise  in  Him,  to  be 
happj  in  Him,  to  enjoy  such  a good  eter- 
nally, who  can  worthily  conceive  or  ex- 
press ?f  You  see  how  the  church  realized 
the  aspirations  of  the  philosophers.  “Would 
you  not  justly  style  most  miserable,”  says 
Cicero,  “ him  whom  you  beheld  inflamed 
with  desires,  seeking  all  things  madly  with 
an  insatiable  cupidity,  more  ardent  and 
thirsty  in  proportion  as  he  drank  more 
pleasures  from  all  sides  ? What ! that  man 
elate  with  levity,  and  exulting  in  vain  joy, 
and  bearing  himself  presumptuously,  is 
he  not  so  much  the  more  wretched  as  he 
seems  to  himself  more  happy  ? So  then 
as  these  are  miserable,  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  happy  whom  no  fear  disturbs, 
no  lusts  excite,  no  futile  joys  elevate,  no 
languid  pleasures  liquefy.  As  the  sea  is 
understood  to  be  calm  when  not  the  least 
breath  of  wind  ruffles  it,  so  the  soul  is  at 
rest  and  pacified  when  there  is  no  pertur- 
bation with  which  it  can  be  moved.  Can 
you  doubt  whether  this  wisest  perhaps  of 
the  philosophers  would  have  placed  happi- 
ness in  the  monastic  peace?  But  that 
peace  included  more  than  he  could  have 
foreseen.  St.  Anselm  speaks  of  monks  as 
“ those  who  are  attracted  by  the  sweetness 
of  God  to  a life  which  is  to  enjoy  perpetual 
beatitude.”?  And  St  Thomas  says,  “that 
the  feeling  a delight  in  God  while  the  soul 
despises  earthly  things,  and  is  not  con- 
scious of  mortal  sin,  is  a criterion  to  know 
that  one  has  acquired  grace. ”|| 

The  monks,  therefore,  had  their  positive 
enjoyments;  and,  even  by  the  voice  of 
ancient  philosophy,  are  proclaimed  happy. 
Richard  of  St  Victor,  indeed,  observes 
that  die  cloistral  life  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  “For,”  saith  he,  “we 
cannot  desire  things  above  unless  we  de- 
spise earthly  things ; and  we  cannot  despise 
earthly  things  unless  we  are  attracted  by 
desire  of  things  above  : for  the  heart  can- 
not be  without  delight : it  must  incline  to 
something.”  Hear  how  (Elred,  abbot  of 
Riev&ux  speaks  of  these  enjoyments  ! 
••When  man,”  he  says,  “withdraws  himself 
from  external  tumults,  and  enters  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  mind, — when  he  per- 
ceives nothing  unquiet,  nothing  out  of  order, 
nothing  of  ill-will,  nothing  of  remorse, — 
when  he  finds,  that  all  things  are  cheerful, 

• Da  Fonte  Lucis. 
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all  harmonious,  all  peaceful  and  calm, — 
when,  like  the  father  of  a well-regulated 
pacific  family,  he  sees  smiles  on  all  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  works, — there  arises 
within  himself  an  unspeakable  security ; 
from  that  security  spnngs  delight;  and 
that  delight  rising  into  rapture,  he  praises 
God  the  more  fervently  in  proportion  as  he 
sees  traces  of  the  divine  image  within  his 
own  breast.”*  These  were  the  delights 
which  the  sages  of  the  cloister  possessed,  and 
which  proved  to  them  a remedy  for  all  the 
bitterness  and  weariness  of  life.  “ 0 Deus 
ABterae  !”they  exclaim,  alluding  to  the  vain 
desires  which  might  still  assail  them,  “ si 
tu  mihi  dulcescas  et  sapias,  quam  cito 
fugient  et  peribunt.  ” The  admirable  secret 
of  these  raptures  is  indicated  in  the  following 
words  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor : “ There  are 
some  who  wish  to  receive  the  taste  of 
divine  sweetness,  who  yet  are  unwilling  to 
show  humanity  to  their  neighbour. ”f  But, 
says  St  Thomas,  “ if  any  one  should  have 
all  gifts,  without  charity  he  has  not  life.” 
So  the  monk,  by  his  ecstasies,  was  brought 
back  to  that  charity  which  constituted  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  wisdom  : 
“for,”  as  St.  Bonaventura  says,  “what 
distinguishes  theological  truth  ” — in  which 
it  consisted — “from  all  other,  even  from 
moral  philosophy,  is,  that  it  teaches  us  to 
acquire  charity.  ”J  “ In  fact  it  was  a coun- 
sel of  St.  Francis,”  says  one  of  his  friars, 
“ which  he  gives  to  us  all,  that  if  we  are 
in  contemplation,  and  even  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  some  one  should  come  desiring  our 
assistance,  we  must  immediately  leave  God 
for  God,  and  run  with  haste  to  obey  Him 
who  has  called  us.”§  This  was  strictly 
the  monastic  rule : it  was  the  precept  of  all 
the  great  mystics  of  St.  Victor.  Hence 
the  singular  combination  of  erudition  and 
the  love  of  almsgiving  which  is  found  in 
the  monks.  The  more  they  abstracted 
themselves,  the  more  they  seemed  to  love 
men.  Helgalo,  in  his  epitome  of  the  life 
of  Robert,  after  saying  that  Gerbert  for 
prodigious  learning  was  illustrious,  adds, 
“ et  praecipue  in  eleeomosyna  sancta.”|| 

But  now,  seeking  repose  after  a flight 
so  far  beyond  the  vigour  of  our  wing,  un- 
able to  follow  such  a teacher  long,  I would 
fain  hear  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  his- 
tories treasured  up  in  monasteries ; for  in 
eveiy  cloister  there  are  doubtless  some 
hooded  men  who  in  their  brains  have 
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strange  places  crammed  with  observation, 
the  which  they  vent  at  times.  Oh,  I am 
ambitious  to  be  a listener ! 

‘‘Whoever  wishes  to  know  fully  all  the 
wondrous  events  connected  with  the  holy 
monasteries  of  Spain/’  says  Lucius  Mari* 
neus,  “ should  seek  from  the  priests  who 
inhabit  them,  and  who  know  all  myste- 
ries.”* So  it  was  in  other  kingdoms.  Let 
us  profit  then  by  our  present  opportunity : 
and  we  shall  find  more  pleasure  than  in 
beholding  ruins  where  no  one  is  found  who 
can  tell  the  domestic  history  of  the  place. 
Thou  didst  say — I thus  address  my  guide 
in  thought — thou  knewest 

11 A monk,  whose  spirit  is  a chronicle 
Of  strange,  and  secret,  and  forgotten  things. 

1 pray  thee  summon  him : — 'tis  said  his  house 
Has  old  traditions  of  a mystic  lore.'* 

That  sage  instructor  I can  hear  replying, — 

" The  monk  of  whom  I spake  is  old ; — so  old, 

He  seems  to  have  outlived  a world's  decay : 
Huge  trees  seem  younger : his  hair  and  beard 
Ase  whiter  than  the  tempest-sifted  snow. 

But  from  his  eye  looks  forth 

A life  of  unconsumed  thought,  which  pierces 
The  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to-come." 

Then  let  me  add, — 

“ I would  talk  with  this  old  monk ; 

Though  he  who  questions  him  would  have  to  sail 
Where  the  stream  of  ocean  rages  around 
The  foaming  isles." 

Yes,  reader : in  the  monasteries  were  men 
of  a singular  and  attractive  character, — 
saints,  scholars,  hermits,  travellers,  who 
bore  on  their  countenances  the  seal  of 
those  who  have  seen  every  thing  on  this 
side  of  eternity : — men,  like  that  aged 
Echenes,  the  oldest  of  the  Phsecians,  kcli 
fivBoun  kcjcooto,  who  knew  many  histories  ; 
who  could  relate  many  miraculous  in- 
stances of  the  patience  of  God  in  bearing 
with  great  sinners,  as  well  as  divulge 
somewhat  of  the  secrets  of  Heaven’s  ven- 
geance, in  traditions  terrible  to  hear,  such 
as  now  perhaps  are  chiefly  heard  within 
the  cells  of  Roman  cloisters : for  Rome  still 
possesses  that  attraction  which  in  the 
middle  ages  made  each  monastery  thronged 
with  visitants,  each  of  whom  could  a tale 
unfold  that  was  well  worthy  of  being  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Monks,  on  hearing  them 
thus  publish  the  acts  of  Almighty  grace, 
did  but  gather  up  the  fragments  lest  they 
should  be  lost:  for  they  understood  that, 

* De  Reb.  Hispania,  Lib.  v. 


as  a mystic  command:  "the  fragments,” 
says  an  ascetic,  “ are  the  words  of  doctors, 
the  examples  of  good  men,  which  ought  ’ 
frequently  to  be  considered  by  studious 
brethren,  and  collected  in  books  or  on  j 
tablets,  as  if  in  baskets,  for  the  use  of  , 
readers.”*  These  personal  narratives  they  ! 
treasured  up  in  memory  wherewith  to  edify 
their  future  guest : and  such  a charm  did 
they  impart  to  their  discourse,  seasoned 
with  reflections  of  their  own,  that  each  i 
stranger  admitted  to  their  cell  would  say 
repeatedly,  in  the  words  of  Telemachus  j 
to  Mentor,  “ Speak  on,” — 

alvm  ybp  pvBouriv  bftaoi  re  croton*  ojoomw 
Tcpiropat .f  I 

i 

Or  rather  in  those  of  Adam  to  the  angel, — j 
“ For  while  I sit  with  thee,  I seem  in  heav*n."  \ 

" Three  years  ago/’  says  Caesar  of  Heis- 
terbach,  "Lord  Henry,  our  abbot,  who  was 
then  vice-abbot,  had  to  visit  Cl&irvaux,  in 
Frisia.  On  his  journey  he  happened  to 
lodge  in  the  castle  of  a certain  knight 
named  Suederi,  who  devoutly  received  him 
according  to  his  custom.  He  then  related 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  which  had  ; 
occurred  in  our  order;  and  Gerlac,  the  | 
son  of  that  knight’s  brother,  was  present,  ! 
— in  whose  heart  the  seed  found  such  good  i 
ground,  that  from  that  hour,  as  Gerlac 
himself  assured  me,  he  began  to  fluctuate 
about  his  conversion,  which  took  place 
soon  after.  ”J 

" Miracles  and  mysteries  and  sacraments 
belong  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,’’  says 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian:  "not  in  its 
first  state,  that  of  innocence ; but  iin  its 
second  state,  that  of  repairing  grace.  *§  In 
the  middle  ages,  indeed,  as  at  all  tiimes, 
there  were  men  incapable  of  appreciating 
them,  through  the  influence  of  their  habi- 
tual self-abandonment  to  the  innumera- 
ble little  vulgar  details  of  life;  like  the 
author  of  the  Journal  d’un  Bourgeois  de 
Paris,  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  who 
thinks  the  Maid  of  Orleans  far  less  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  price  of  vegetables  in 
the  Paris  market,  Rigord,  speaking  of 
some  ipiracles  wrought  at  the  preaching 
of  Foulques  de  Neuilly,  says,  " Quo  pne- 
termittimus  propter  hominum  nimiain  in- 
credulitatem.”||  With  what  acute  and 
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philosophic  eyes  miracles  were  regarded 
in  the  cloister,  may  be  learned  from  the 
Compendium  of  St.  Bonaventura.*  Never- 
theless, in  general,  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  if  feeling  themselves  above  all 
Suspicion,  write  boldly  in  recording  all 
events  which  seemed  to  them  supported 
by  sufficient  testimony ; and  some  in 
modem  times  have  lamented  that  the  later 
Benedictine  historians,  Mabillon  and  Mar- 
tene,  should  have  been  so  far  influenced 
by  a fear  of  scandalising  the  public  around 
them,  as  to  adopt  a different  style  in 
relating  the  same  traditions,  which  are  but 
timidly  and  faintly  sketched  in  their  pages. 
However,  as  we  before  remarked,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  work  or  divulge  miracles, 
the  religious  orders,  in  ages  of  faith,  rather 
sought  to  conceal  them.  The  Carthusians, 
in  particular,  shrunk  from  the  power  of 
working  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  confer,  but  only  indicated,  holi- 
ness; and  that  they  even  sometimes  dimin- 
ish merit,  since  it  is  of  imperfect  faith  to 
seek  them  ;+  and,  therefore,  St.  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  refused  to  turn  aside 
a short  distance  to  see  a miraculous  host, 
saying  that  the  things  which  holy  faith 
prescribes  are  much  more  certain  than 
those  which  are  shown  by  the  visible 
light.! 

To  explain  why  the  miracles  of  St.  Hugo 
were  not  written  down,  the  historian  of  his 
order  says,  “ the  Carthusians  wish  to  shine, 
not  with  miracles,  but  with  merits.  ”§  * ‘Far 
more  admirable/1  says  the  Abbot  Rubertus, 
speaking  of  Altmann,  a bishop  of  Passau, 
“ was  the  sanctity  of  this  man  than  the 
miraculous  power  which  he  exercised. 
Others  may  wonder  that  he  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  made  the  lame  walk;  I 
will  rather  wonder  at  the  grace  which  was 
the  inward  secret  principle  of  such  opera- 
tions. I will  wonder  at  his  humility,  at  his 
chastity,  at  his  piety,  at  his  charity,  at  his 
devotion,  at  his  solicitude,  at  his  prudence, 
st  his  longanimity,  at  his  fortitude.  But 
pm  cite  his  miracles : well,  be  it  so.  Still 
I shall  always  esteem  it  more  admirable 
to  have  expelled  from  the  heart  avarice, 
pride,  and  luxury,  than  from  the  eyes  and 
limbs  of  others  to  have  removed  blindness 
or  decrepitude.”|| 

Dom  Martens,  in  the  preface  to  his 

• Lib.  i.  c.  29. 
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sixth  volume  of  the  great  collection  of 
ancient  writers,  says  that  not  only  the 
Benedictines,  but  also  the  Cistercians  and 
Prsemonstratensians,  were  unwilling  that 
miracles  should  be  known  to  take  place  in 
their  abbeys,  fearing  to  lose  their  peace 
and  quiet  by  the  crowds  that  would  visit 
them  in  consequence.  “ In  the  monastery 
of  Eberbac,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach, 
“ there  was  a poor  convertite,  simple  and 
good,  but  decrepit  By  his  touch  he  used 
to  cure  divers  infirmities ; so  that  crowds 
of  rich  men  and  poor  came  to  beg  his 
blessing.  The  abbot  seeing  that  the  quiet 
of  the  brethren  was  disturbed  by  such  a 
confluence,  and  the  house  involved  in  great 
expense,  forbad  him  to  touch  any  one  in 
future.  This  was  told  to  me,”  adds  Caesar, 
“ two  years  ago,  by  the  monks,  when  I was 
at  Eberbac.  On  my  going  to  the  holy 
man,  and  asking  him  to  pray  for  me,  he 
replied,  ‘ Daily  I pray  for  you,  and  for  the 
whole  world.’”* 

Mysticism  in  the  cloisters  of  the  middle 
ages  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which 
Goerres  treats.  The  subject  is  immense. 
It  was  in  the  convent  of  Dysibodusberg  that 
St.  Hildegard  past  eight  years.  The  con- 
vent of  Unterlinden,  in  Colmar,  was  a great 
school  of  practical  mysticism  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Cathe- 
rine of  Gebsweiler,  Hedwigof  Gundelsheim, 
Adelheid  of  Rheinfelden,  Herburg  of  Her- 
kenheim,  Margaret  of  Breisac,  Gertrude  of 
Colmar,  Agnes  of  Blozenheim,  and  many 
other  sisters,  enjoyed  wondrous  gifts  and 
visions  there.  So  also  the  convent  of  Thoss, 
in  Thurgau,  in  Switzerland,  where  dwelt 
Elizabeth  Steiglin,  the  spiritual  daughter 
of  Suso,  the  hospital  of  Dissenhofen,  and 
St.  Catherine’s  convent  of  Hohenwyll,  in 
Thurgau,  the  convent  of  Schonensteinbach, 
in  Alsass,  the  convent  of  Adelhausen  at 
Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  were  houses  pecu- 
liarly favoured  in  this  respect.  So  also, 
among  the  abbeys  for  men,  of  the  Cistercian 
house  of  Waldsassen,  in  the  diocese’  of 
Regensburg,  many  wondrous  things  are 
related. 

44  Great  men  may  jest  with  saints,”  says 
Shakspeare  ; 44  *tis  wit  in  them.”  Such 
companions  are  not  with  us  now  ? so  let 
ns  obey  the  friendly  sign,  ahd  sit  down 
with  reverence,  and  listen.  Many  in- 
stances occur  in  monasteries — would  the 
blessed  father  say— of  the  interposition  of 
Heaven  which  are  deemed  miraculous, 
though  some  can  be  otherwise  explained. 

* IUuai  Mir.  x.  c.  v. 
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“ I have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  scorn- 
ful English  writers  who  pretend  that  St. 
Dunstan’s  own  escape  was  the  result  of  his 
contrivance,  when  the  floor  gave  way ; hut, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  malice  and 
impiety  of  such  a suggestion,  they  should 
be  told  that  similar  accidents  are  related 
in  many  histories,  attended  with  escapes 
of  the  same  kind.  Thus  in  118S,  when 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  Erfurth  fell  in, 
precipitating  all  the  nobles,  King  Henry 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  were  left 
standing  in  the  recess  of  the  window.”* 
Undoubtedly,  in  ages  of  faith,  men,  after 
such  escapes,  were  grateful,  ascribing  them 
to  divine  interposition.  We  could  relate 
many  instances.  When  St  Maiolus  was 
remaining  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis 
one  night,  and  was  reading  according  to 
his  custom,  and  had  chosen  the  book  on 
the  celestial  hierarchy,  oppressed  with 
sleep,  the  candle  fell  from  his  hand  upon 
the  book ; the  flame  consumed  the  wick 
and  the  wax,  but  it  left  the  page  uninjured. f 
Father  Innocent  Ansaldi  has  a letter  from 
the  cautious  and  sensible  Marquis  Maffei, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  certain  cures  effected 
by  prayer  and  the  intercession  of  saints, 
as  having  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
in  a manner  to  convince  him  of  their 
truth. 

The  monastic  diaries  contain  many  in- 
stances. Thus  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  we  read,  “This  year,”  1400,  “Gun- 
ther Coenhus,  a vicar  in  Einbee,  almost 
in  the  agony,  was  brought  to  us  in  a 
chariot,  and  by  the  patronage  of  St.  Vitus, 
after  a few  days,  he  returned  borne  sound 
and  joyful.”!  “A  certain  abbot  of  our 
order,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  “being 
astonished  at  the  miraculous  cures  wrought 
by  one  of  his  monks,  whose  vestments 
healed  the  persons  who  touched  them, 
asked  him  once  secretly  if  he  could  imagine 
the  cause  ? To  whom  he  answered,  • Truly, 
I know  not.  I do  nothing  more  than  the 
others.’  ‘Were  you  not  disturbed  when 
that  soldier  lately  set  fire  to  our  grange  ?’ 
asked  the  abbot  ‘No,’  said  the  monk, 
• for  I commit  all  to  God.*  Then  the  abbot 
knew  the  cause  of  such  virtue  in  him.”§ 
It  would  be  long  to  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  let  us  hear  instances  of  more 
uncommon  grace. 

There  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a monk 
of  Uluny,  named  Benedict,  who  after  being 

• Chronic.  Montis  Sereni,  ap.  Menckenii  Script 
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a secular  priest,  became  a monk  and  a 
model  of  the  contemplative  life.  His  spare 
form,  his  venerable  but  neglected  hairs, 
his  eyes  half  closed,  his  mouth  ever  pro- 
nouncing sacred  words,  indicated  that  the 
man  was  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven. 
Day  and  night  he  meditated  on  the  holy  t 
Scriptures;  and  he  would  always  use  a 
Psalter  that  had  a gloss,  in  order  that  be 
might  lose  nothing  of  its  sense.  He  spent 
a great  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and 
watching.  He  had  for  his  cell  a little 
oratory  in  a lofty  and  distant  turret,  which 
was  consecrated  in  honour  of  St  Michael 
the  archangel.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
visions  of  angels,  and  that  one  night  in 
particular  be  beheld  the  whole  monastery 
full  of  angels  clothed  in  white,*  1 

“ For  spirits  in  what  shape  they  choose. 

Dilated  or  condens’d,  bright  or  obscure. 

Can  execute  their  airy  purpose. 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil.” 

Randiscius,  a monk,  dying  in  the  monas- 
tery of  MountCassino,  being  in  the  article 
of  death,  as  the  brethren  repeated  round 
him  the  prayers  for  the  commendation  of 
the  soul,  cried  out  suddenly,  “Silence, 
silence.  Do  you  not  hear  the  lauds  in 
the  sky  ? Do  you  not  see  the  youths  that 
sing,  whose  countenances  and  robe®  are 
white  as  the  snow?  Silence,  for  God’s 
sake,  I implore  you,  and  let  me  listen  to 
that  sweetest  song ;”  and  with  these  words 
his  spirit  departed.f 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  divine  visions 
imparted  to  the  angel  of  the  school  ? But 
one  should  hear  friars  of  his  order  relate 
the  details.  Touron  will  satisfy  us.  It 
was  while  praying  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Nicholas,  in  the  church  of  St  Dominick, 
at  Naples,  that  he  was  seen  in  an  ecstasy 
by  Dominick  de  Caserte,  who  heard  the 
voice  from  the  crucifix,  “Bene  de  me 
scripsisti,  Thom  a,  quam  ergo  mercedem 
accipies?”  to  which  he  answered,  “Non 
aliam,  Domine,  nisi  te  ipsum.”  After  this 
he  renounced  writing  and  teaching,  and 
prepared  for  death.  On  Passion  Sunday, 
while  saying  mass  in  that  church  in  pre- 
sence of  many  friars  and  several  officers  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  he  was  again  visited 
with  ecstasy.  After  coming  to  himself  he 
would  reveal  nothing,  but  only  said,  “Talia 
mihi  sunt  revelata,  quod  ea  qu©  script!  et 
docui,  modica  mihi  videantur.”  After  this 
he  was  wholly  occupied  with  eternity ; and 
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he  said,  foretelling  bis  death,  “ Sicut  doc- 
trine sic  cito  fixus  erit  et  vitse.”  When 
he  had  expired  in  the  abbey  of  Fossa 
Nuova,  a marvellous  light  shone  over  that 
house.  Albert  the  Great,  being  at  Cologne, 
was  apprized  of  his  death  the  same  day 
and  hour.  But  these  things  are  widely 
known.  Hear  some  of  the  purely  domestic 
secrets  of  monasteries.  “ Lambert,  a monk 
of  St  Hubert,  in  the  Ardennes,  was  proud 
on  account  of  his  noble  birth.  On  the 
feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  being  about 
to  read  nocturnal  vigils,  he  intended  to 
pass  before  the  abbot  without  making  any 
reverence.  Suddenly  he  saw  in  the  arms 
of  that  holy  man  our  Lord,  surrounded 
with  a blaze  of  glory.  Trembling,  he  could 
scarcely  stand  to  read.  On  returning  he 
made  a most  humble  reverence  to  the 
abbot,  and  burst  into  tears,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  present.”* 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis  we  read 
that  Hildebrand,  deacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  St. 
Gregory  VII.,  while  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny,  in  the  time  of  St.  Hugo,  thought 
he  beheld  our  Saviour  sitting  by  the  side 
of  that  holy  abbot  as  he  sat  in  the  chapter 
room.  Here  the  veracity  of  tbe  narrator 
is  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  the  witness. 

How  many  have  walked  under  these  clois- 
ters who  were  in  life  and  death  more  truly 
than  Calabria's  abbot,  Joachim,  endowed 
with  soul  prophetic!  St.  Benedict  was 
found  on  one  occasion,  not  sighing  and 
weeping  at  his  prayers,  but  groaning  bit- 
terly, from  foreseeing  that  all  his  monas- 
tery on  Mount-Cassino,  which  he  had 
built  for  the  brethren,  and  all  the  things 
I which  he  had  prepared  for  their  use,  would, 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Gentiles ; though  he  knew  it  was 
granted  to  him  that  they  should  escape 
with  life : all  which  was  fulfilled  by  the 
hand  of  the  Langobards,  when  they  came 
by  night  and  destroyed  the  monastery.-)- 

Sophronius  mentions  a similar  instance. 
“In  a monastery  of  Scythopolis,”  he  says, 
“we  met  Anastasius,  who  told  us,  that  one 
night,  as  he  rose  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
brethren  to  assemble,  he  heard  George,  an 
old  monk,  weeping,  who,  on  asking  him 

I the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  replied,  that  he 
had  had  a vision,  in  which  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  beheld  Jesus  Christ  upon  a 
throne,  rejecting  the  prayers  of  many  sup- 
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pliants,  and  inexorable,  though  his  blessed 
mother  interceded.  On  the  following  day 
there  was  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia.”* 

Wadding  mentions,  that  brother  Tho- 
rn asuccius,  a minor  friar,  uttered  many 
prophecies  in  rhythm,  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
in  which  he  predicted  the  ruin  of  seve- 
ral Italian  cities;  all  which  proved  true. 
“Many  things  I have  heard  of  him,”  says 
St.  Antoninus  the  archbishop,  “ from  those 
who  had  seen  him  and  known  his  conver- 
sation. Ugolino  Trincius,  the  tyrant  of 
Fulgino,  had  in  vain  resolved  to  put  to 
death  this  man  of  God,  who  bad  reproved 
him  for  his  cruelty.  Suddenly,  fear  and 
reverence  succeeding  to  his  fury,  he  wished 
to  learn  from  him,  whether  the  years  of 
his  own  life  would  be  many.  To  whom 
the  friar  replied,  ‘You  will  live  till  the 
town  hell  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
calves  fly  over  the  turret.’  The  tyrant  was 
oveijoyed  at  such  an  answer ; but  in  1877, 
when  the  Florentines  excited  the  people 
of  Fulgino  to  revolt,  the  citizens  rushed 
to  arms  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  which 
fell  down  from  the  tower,  on  which  the 
enemy  placed  their  standard,  on  which 
two  calves  were  emblazoned.  Then  rush- 
ing into  the  palace,  they  threw  Trincius 
out  of  the  window,  who  thus  miserably 
perished.”!  In  1280,  when  the  blessed 
friar,  Petrus  Pectinarius,  was  on  his  death 
bed,  a little  before  expiring,  he  predicted 
the  future  calamities  of  three  cities,  saying, 
“Woe  to  Pistoia!  woe  to  Florence!  woe 
to  Sienna ! ” The  first  by  various  wars  was 
brought  to  ruin ; Florence  became  torn  by 
disorders,  and  its  armies  were  twice  de- 
feated, at  Allipassum  and  at  Monte  Cat- 
tino;  and,  finally,  Sienna  was  visited  with 
diverse  calamities  and  intestine  wars.  The 
tomb  of  this  holy  friar  is  in  the  convent 
of  his  order  in  the  latter  city.! 

In  the  island  of  Iona  you  would  hear 
things  truly  admirable  of  the  saints  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  famous  monastery  there. 
One  time,  on  a day  of  raging  tempest  and 
intolerable  agitation  of  waters,  St  Columb- 
kill,  sitting  in  that  abbey,  said  to  the 
brethren,  “ Prepare  for  receiving  a guest 
soon.”  But  they  replied,  “Who  can  pass 
the  straits  in  such  a storm  as  this  ?”  But 
the  saint  said  again,  “A  holy  and  elect 
man  will  come  to  us  before  vespers,  and 
the  Almighty  will  grant  a calm  in  the 
storm.”  Lo ! the  same  evening  a vessel 
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arrived,  in  which  was  St  Chamnech,  who 
was  honourably  and  hospitably  received.  * 

“ While  stopping  at  the  pool  of  God,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  a Scottish  poet  came 
to  the  saint,  and  when,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, be  had  departed,  the  brethren  said  to 
the  saint,  * Why,  when  Coronanus  was  going 
away,  did  you  not  ask  him  to  sing  some 
song,  according  to  his  art  ?'  To  whom  the 
saint  replied,  * Why  do  you  now  utter  vain 
words?  How  could  I ask  a song  of  joy 
from  that  wretched  man  who  is  about  to 
perish  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies  V After 
a short  time,  a person  arrived  from  the 
other  side,  saying,  that  the  poet  who  had 
just  left  us  had  been  slain. ”f 

St.  Columbkill  foresaw  the  time  of  his 
own  death.  Ascending  the  hill  above  the 
abbey,  he  blessed  the  place,  and  prophesied 
that  it  would  flourish  long  in  honour.  Then 
descending,  and  returning  to  the  monastery, 
he  sat  in  his  cell  writing  out  the  Psalter. 
When  he  had  come  to  that  verse  of  the 
| thirty-third  Psalm,  “ Inquirentes  autem  Do- 
minum  non  deficient  omni  bono,"  “ Here," 
he  says,  "I  stop;  hut  what  follows,  let 
Baitheneus  write.”  Well  did  he  stop  at 
that  verse  to  whom  were  about  to  open  goods 
that  were  not  to  fail  for  ever.  Then  he 
entered  the  church  to  assist  at  the  first  ves- 
pers of  Sunday ; after  which  he  returned  to 
the  hospice,  and  sat  upon  his  bed  of  rock, 
which  to-day  is  the  stone  upon  his  grave. 
Then  he  spoke  to  the  brethren  for  the  last 
time.  “Hsbc  vobis,  O filioli,  novissima  com- 
mando verba,  ut  inter  vos  mutuam  et  non  fic- 
tam  habeatis  charitatem  cum  pace."  Then 
relapsing  to  silence  till  about  midnight,  when 
the  bell  sounded,  hastily  rising,  he  hurried 
to  the  church  before  any  one  bad  entered  it, 
and  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar. 
Diormitrus,  following,  saw  the  whole  church 
illnminated  by  a great  light,  which  suddenly 
went  out  as  he  reached  die  door.  Entering 
in  darkness,  he  called  out,  “ Where  are  you, 
fhther  ?w  nor  could  he  find  him,  though  he 
felt  every  whereabout,  till  the  other  brethren 
came  in  with  their  lights,  when  they  saw 
him  (here  praying.  Then  raising  him  up, 
Diormitrus  placed  his  head  in  his  bosom, 
while  the  monks,  bolding  their  lights,  began 
to  lament  around  him.  As  we  heard  from 
some  who  were  present,  die  saint,  opening 
his  eyes,  looked  round  upon  them  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  as  if  he  saw  the  holy 
angels  coining  for  him.  Diormitrus  then 
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raised  his  right  hand,  that  the  holy  fathw 
might  bless  the  brethren.  He  moved  hi 
hand  a little,  and  then,  after  the  hoi}  ks* 
diction  thus  signified,  yielded  up  die  ghost 
That  same  hour  the  whole  island  of  looi 
was  seen  encompassed  with  a brig toes 
through  all  the  space  of  air  above  it  to  the 
pole.  The  saint  had  told  the  brethren  t b 
none  should  assist  at  his  funeral  hot  then* 
selves ; and  his  words  were  fulfilled ; fa 
during  three  days  and  nights  after  his  tn* 
sit  a great  tempest,  with  furious  rain,  ren 
dered  access  to  the  island  impossible;  bn 
after  his  burial  it  ceased  immediate! y,  am 
the  sea  again  was  calm.*  This  namtiu 
is  deeply  interesting ; but  there  were,  ifl 
fact,  few  monasteries  which  had  not  sow 
tradition  of  predicted  death.  Dom  Cantata, 
a holy  monk,  being  in  good  health  in  to 
abbey  of  Vendome,  foretold  that  be  shook 
die  within  a week.  He  continued  to  vori 
at  the  edition  he  was  about  to  publish  ol 
the  Instructions  of  St.  Gertrude,  which  be 
finished  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  whid 
verified  his  prediction.^ 

Caesar  of  Heisterbach  relates  what  fol- 
lows : “ Cuno,  the  great  lord  of  the  ctstk 
of  Malburg,  a man  powerful  and  rich  in  the 
world,  became  a monk  three  years  befort 
his  death,  and  in  that  short  space  attained 
to  great  sanctity.  His  monastery  had  i 
beautiful  mare,  which  was  kept  for  breeding 
so  fine  was  the  race.  A certain  nobleman, 
Henry  de  Isenburg,  wishing  to  get  it,  offered 
any  price,  but  not  succeeding,  he  bad  il 
stolen,  and  then  refused  to  give  it  up.  Tbi 
said  Cuno,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend 
while  he  was  in  the  world,  was  sent  to  ckifl 
it,  when  Henry  refused.  After  all  his  en- 
treaties, seeing  him  obstinate,  he  summoned 
him  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  named  i 
certain  day.  Henry  despised  the  summon*, 
hut  Cuno  prepared  himself  to  die  on  that 
day,  and  falling  sick,  told  the  abbot  that  on 
the  sixth  feria  he  was  to  leave  the  world. 
The  monks  never  imagined  that  his  sickness 
was  serious,  but  he  actually  did  expire  on 
the  day  he  predicted,  which  was  the  vigil  ^ 
Sl  James.  Hearing  of  his  death,  Lord 
Henry  feared  for  his  skin,  and  with  great 
haste  came  to  the  abbey  barefoot,  with  his 
own  hand  leading  the  charger  which  be  bad 
so  proudly  retained,  and  which  he  now  led 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead  monk,  and  them 
did  penance.  J 
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" Walter  of  Bruges/'  says  Wadding, 
minister  of  the  province  of  Tours,  " was 
made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  which  dignity  he 
ik)  thrice  refuse,  till  required  by  the  general 
of  his  order,  Bonagratia,  to  accept  it;  a 
man  illustrious  in  all  virtue,  and  profound 
in  theology.  Zealous  of  the  rights  of  his 
church,  he  defended  them  against  Bernard 
de  Gonth,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who,  on 
being  elected  sovereign  pontiff  as  Clement 
V.,  mindful  of  the  old  contention,  and  suc- 
eombing  to  his  passion,  obliged  him  to  leave 
Ae  see  and  retire  to  his  cloister.  With 
pacific  mind  he  bore  the  opprobrium,  but 
on  his  death-bed  he  appealed  to  God,  who 
svengeth  the  innocent,  and  held  a parch- 
ment-scroll in  his  hand,  on  which  he  wrote 
that  he  cited  the  pontiff  who  had  oppressed 
him  to  the  tribunal  of  God  within  a certain 
time.  The  scroll  no  one  could  extricate 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  buried  holding 
it  A year  after,  the  pontiff  passing  that 
way  to  compose  the  dispute  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  ordered  the 
friars  to  open  the  sepulehre.  The  body  was 
found  perfect*  and  the  scroll  was  still  in  the 
hand.  The  pontiff  then  desired  them  to 
give  him  that  scroll,  and  said  that  he  would 
wturn  it.  He  took  it,  read  it,  and  gave  it 
hack,  hut  he  turned  pale,  and  well  he  might. 
About  the  time  specified  in  that  summons, 
which  gave  him  seven  years,  he  was  obliged 
to  obey,  and  depart  hence.* 

All  this  sounds  very  solemn  at  the  twilight 
hour,  sitting  in  an  old  wainscotted  chamber, 
within  an  abbey  which  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a forest,  having  two  or  three  hooded  men 
by  your  side.  Paintings  there  were , too,  in 
*ome  monasteries  well  calculated  to  aid  the 
®frect  of  such  histories.  Those  who  have 
»en  the  picture  by  Murillo,  which  was 
taken  out  of  a Spanish  abbey,  representing 
8u  Bonaventura  writing  after  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  a legend,  which  supposes  that  he 
wm  permitted  to  return  to  life  for  three 
days,  in  order  to  finish  a book  he  had  not 
completed,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
impressions  which  narratives  of  ibis  kind 
wuld  inspire.  He  is  seated  at  a table,  and 
m the  act  of  waiting.  He  has  evidently 
known  death;  its  paleness  is  over  him ; but 
jHe  is  such  a peaceful  benignity  in  his 
u 8ack  aTI  nnearlhly  expression,  that  the 
Holder  is  fascinated  and  struck  with  awe. 
“That  the  grave  is  fitter  to  take  the  living 
give  up  the  dead,"  would,  however,  be 
Jh®  monk's  reply  to  those  who  desired  to 
Hr  such  traditions.  "Why  do  you  ask 
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me  these  things  ?"  he  would  say,  in  the  style 
of  Ulysses ; " I know  not  whether  they  be 
true  or  false — kok6v  V fap&kia  /Safety.  If 
you  wish  to  believe  them,  only  look  at  the 
picture,  and  then  judge  whether  imagination 
alone  could  have  suggested  such  a coun- 
tenance." Nevertheless,  after  much  entreaty, 
a gentle  guest  might  draw  somewhat  more 
from  the  sage  instructor,  which  he  in  turn 
might  repeat  to  other  listeners,  that  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  in  secular  house,  once  Hal- 
lowmass  come,  and  a fire  in  the  hall.  Hear 
then  what  is  related  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
in  Saxony,  at  the  date  of  1095  : " Brother 
Becelinug,  keeper  of  the  library,  entering  it 
about  mid-day  on  the  9th  of  die  calends  of 
October,  saw  a man  in  our  habit,  sittiug  at 
a table,  reading  the  Psalms  of  David.  He 
shuddered,  but  it  told  him  to  fear  nothing. 
It  resembled  exaedy  our  Ansgarius,  as  he 
is  painted  in  the  convent"* 

The  chronicler  of  Mount-Cassino  relates 
another  instance.  "The  Abbot  Gerard," 
he  says,  " being  very  old,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Abbot  Oderisius,  singing  the 
office  of  the  dead  for  his  soul  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Sebastian,  after  the  first  vigil,  when 
be  had  repeated  the  Antiphon, * Anima  mea 
Deo  vivit/  the  Abbot  Oderisius  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  behind  the  altar  of  the  same 
church,  and  beckoned  to  him  that  he  should 
approach  ; and  when  Gerard  saw  him,  he  fell 
on  his  face  and  began  to  weep  inconso- 
lably ; and  when  the  office  was  finished 
he  returned  to  his  chamber,  weeping  and 
groaning ; and  being  asked  by  the  brethren 
why  he  wept,  he  told  them  what  he  had 
seen,  and  said  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
die ; and,  in  fact,  shortly  after  he  fell  sick, 
and  departed  the  way  of  all  flesh ; and  he 
was  buried  in  the  chapter-room  at  the  feet 
of  the  Abbot  Desiderius.f 

Still  the  monk  would  not  encourage  such 
inquiries.  Some  words  of  this  kind  might 
escape  his  lips,  but  he  would  find  an  excuse 
to  interrupt  them.  Then  would  he  gaze 
long  in  silence  on  the  lovely  moon,  and  then 
opening  his  casement,  into  the  night  would 
look  forth.  This  looking  forth  into  the 
night  from  cloisters  has  left  many  traces  in 
the  monastic  chronicles.  It  was  from  open- 
ing the  window  of  his  cell  one  night,  as  an 
explorer  of  the  heavens,  " horarum  explo- 
re tor,”  after  singing  his  psalms,  that  the 
Neapolitan  hermit,  who  lived  on  the  high 
steep  rock  near  the  public  way,  beheld  the 
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fearful  escort  which  attended  the  soul  of 
Pandulph  from  Capua,  where  he  had  just 
expired.*  It  was  owing  to  the  same  prac- 
tice that  the  monks  of  Mount-Casstno  wit- 
nessed those  innumerable  falling  stars  which, 
like  hail,  appeared  in  the  western  sky  from 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  dll  day-break, 
on  the  fourth  feria  after  the  octave  of 
Easter,  in  the  year  1096,  at  the  dme  when 
that  amazing  host  of  crusaders  was  proceed* 
ing  from  the  west  to  rescue  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. f Orderic  Vit&lis  expressly  says,  “ that 
of  this  spectacle  Gislebert,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
was  a spectator,  in  consequence  of  his  cus- 
tom every  night,  when  an  old  man,  to  con- 
template the  stars  for  a long  time.”) 
Indeed,  men  of  science,  however  hostile  to 
us,  attach  value  to  these  observadons  of 
the  monks,  and  think  that  their  wriungs 
furnish  proof  of  the  periodical  return  of 
falling  stars,  in  different  ages,  about  the 
12th  of  November,  when  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  speaks  of  having  remarked  them.§ 
But  let  us  persuade  our  good  monk  to  return 
and  condnue  the  conversation.  The  Sor- 
bonne,  by  its  decisions  in  the  year  1618  and 
1724,  recognised  the  belief  that  the  dead  do 
sometimes  appear  to  men.||  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable relates,  that  a certain  Seignior  Gui, 
slain  in  a combat,  appeared  all  armed  to  the 
curate  who  bad  heard  his  confession,  and 
prayed  him  to  tell  his  brother  Anselm  to 
restore  an  ox  which  he,  Gui,  had  taken  from 
a peasant,  and  to  repair  some  injuries  which 
he  had  committed  in  a certain  village,  on 
which  he  had  imposed  unjust  charges,  which 
sins  he  had  neglected  to  declare  in  his  last 
confession.^  For  such  deeds  men  in  those 
ages  knew  that  when  they  died,  to  sulphurous 
and  tormenting  flames  they  would  have  to 
render  up  themselves.  Visions  of  the  saints, 
on  their  departing,  were  not  uncommon. 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  immediately  after  his 
death,  appeared  to  a Carmelite  nun,  and  by 
his  touch  healed  her  of  an  infirmity  which 
had  long  afflicted  her.  At  the  same  moment 
he  delivered  a person  of  the  town  from  the 
double  death,  and  appeared  soon  after  to  two 
monks  of  the  order,  and  also  to  his  brother, 
Francis  d’Yepes.** 

Hear  again  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony:  “In  966,  William,  archbishop 
of  Mayence,  in  the  night  in  which  he  died 

* Chron.  Mont  Css.  Lib.  it  63. 

f Lib.  iv.  11.  t Lib.  ix. 

f Libri  Hist  des  Sciences  Mathemat  en  Italia. 
11.  236. 

| Dom  C&lmet  sur  les  Apparitions,  tom.  i.  p. 
237.  f Bibliothec.  Cluniacena.  1283. 
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appeared  in  a risen  le  bstfhelf,  oesabhot 
In  1446,  Mathias  Qmntafc*  pint  in  Polk 
after  death,  wasaeen  hjr  many  in  the  iaU 
and  woods:  he  hurt  no  ma^hatacboite 
all  to  do  penance.*  Namtamafdaskia 
on  the  lips  of  monks  dented,  it  nothin 
membered,  a charm  from  the  context sftb 
discourse:  for  they  chiefly  aHadedle  the 
in  solemn  and  impressive  momenta  as  on 
nected  with  other  things  of  more  rale 
“ when  by  moonlight  sweetly  end  ndly  the 
did  talk  of  death.**  And  if  any  one  abosi 
wonder  how  such  talk  could  yield  a tests  < 
sweetness,  let  him  read  Caesar  of  Haste 
bach's  eleventh  book,  or  the  historical  da 
logue  of  Martinus,  abbot  of  the  8cotc 
monastery  at  Vieuna,  in  which  he  describe 
as  an  eye  witness,  the  deaths  of  monks  i 
that  cloister ; and  he  will  admit  the  jsstie 
of  the  poet’s  epithet  “ i have  heard,  how 
ever,  enough  of  this,"  saya  the  youth  wh 
converses  with  this  very  Abbot  Manii 
“ and  I want  to  hear  something  strsage 
still.’*  The  old  man,  finding  him  in  sneh 
vein,  proceeds  theu  to  relate  a denonii 
vision  which  had  assailed  himself  when  b 
was  a boy,  hastening  under  the  mooo  to 
school  in  winter  while  it  was  still  nigbl 
according  to  the  custom  of  some  places,  a 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  days,  whid 
makes  such  early  walks  necessary  to  scbohn 
This  youth,  by  his  questions,  seems  alreadj 
to  be  well  fortified  against  such  tenon ; fa 
be  asks,  “Why  did  you  not  make  the  si# 
of  the  holy  cross  ? and  then  it  would  hw 
disappeared,  and  you  could  have  gone  on  t 
school  without  molestation,  "f  Less  con 
versant  with  such  themes,  we  perhaps  migb 
wish,  however,  to  have  a litue  infanuitwi 
on  the  subject ; for,  though  we  heard  sod* 
remarks  upon  it  in  the  Eighth  Book,  th 
traditions  respecting  it  are  so  general  ii 
monasteries,  that  one  ought  not  to  lose  sad 
an  opportunity  as  the  present  for  sttisfvin( 
the  lurking  curiosity  to  which  we  may  h 
still  liable.  In  the  collection  of  illostnoui 
and  memorable  histories  by  Caesar  of  Has 
terbach,  Apollonius  is  represented  saying 
that,  on  the  question  of  demonology*  h* 
would  prefer  hearing  the  testimony  of  mo®** 
to  that  of  seculars.)  And  Maisilius  Ficiwft 
writing  to  Soderinus,  thuf  philosophises  o® 
the  fact,  which  really  renders  them  the  best 
authority  ou  the  subject:  “Men  coatem* 
plative,  despising  human  things,  apply#”  ^ 
says,  “ either  to  religion  and  sanctity#  or 16 

* Ann  ales  Corb. 

f Senat.  Dialog.  Hist  Martini  Abb.  Scot  Vtffc 
ap.  Pea.  Script  Her.  Aust  ii. 

t Lib.  v.  c.  iv. 
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senate.  Yet  belli  fell  into  gntehs:  for  die 
saints,  flying  the  vanitm  and  deceits  of 
mortals,  fell  m®  the  temptation  of  demons; 
for  they  struggle,  not  ageanst  flesh  end 
Wood,  says  Paul  the  Apostle,  sed  advetsus 
tnaleficos  qnoadsm  spiritus  a$ris  cahginosi 
tymmos.  But  whet  shed  I say  of  the 
philosophers  1 While  avoiding  the  business 
of  Jove,  and  no  less  pleasure,  they  fall  into 
the  tedium  and  black  bile  of  Saturn ; to 
which  mighty  evil  Democritus,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  all  the  most  ingenious  men,  are 
deemed  obnoxious;  so  that  they  seem  to 
wider  the  punishment  of  that  stealer  of 
eelesdal  fire,  Prometheus,  the  contemplator 
on  Mount  Caucasus.  Therefore,  if  these 
men,  who  seem  of  all  others  to  have  best 
escaped  human  calamities,  fall  into  such 
misery,  surely  no  one  can  hope  to  avoid 
evils  in  this  mortal  life.  But  there  is  this 
difference : that  while  the  one  proceed  from 
bad  to  worse,  the  others,  by  persevering, 
map  the  promises  of  God : for  they  who 
sow  m tears  reap  in  joy/’* 

No  one,  in  feet,  needs  to  be  told  how  this 
theme  pervades  the  monastic  philosophy,  as 
appears  both  from  the  paintings  and  the 
books  of  monks.  These  holy  men,  suffering 
from  such  assaults,  have  often  addressed  that 
Prince  of  the  Air  in  words  as  sublime  as 
those  of  iEschylus. 

“That  enemy  from  enemy  should  suffer 
Extreme  indignity,  is  nothing  strange. 

Let  him  then  work  his  horrible  pleasure  on  me ; 
Wreathe  his  black-curling  flames,  tempest  the 
air 

With  vollied  thunders  and  wild-warring  winds, 
Bend  from  its  roots  the  firm  earth’s  solid  base, 
Hears  from  the  roaring  main  its  boisterous 

wares 

And  dash  them  to  the  stars : me  let  him  hurl, 
Caught  in  the  fiery  tempest,  to  the  gloom 
Of  deepestTartarus : not  all  his  pow’r 
Can  quench  th*  etlierial  breath  of  life  in  me.”f 

Do  you  ask,  whence  such  combats  in  the 
very  sanctuaries  of  peace?  The  ascetic 
replies,  " that  sinners,  as  a secure  possession, 
ire  not  tempted  by  the  evil  one ; but  that 
be  tempts  and  vexes  the  faithful  and  devout.” 
St.  Thomas  treats  at  great  length  on  the 
temptation  of  men  by  demons,  and  states  all 
{be  objections  that  can  be  alleged  against 
lt»  refitting  them,  and  proving  how  God 
pennits  it  to  be  so.f  In  the  book  of  Job 
We  ree  what  power  was  given  to  Satan  ; and 
® the  holy  Scriptures  generally  the  texts 
w numerous  and  clear,  that  no  one  yho 
kys  claims  to  any  Christian  faith  can  accuse 

* Bpirt.  Lib.  xi.  + Prometh.  Vinct 

t O.  114.  ii. 


the  monks  of  superstition,  in  admitting  and 
confirming  by  their  own  alleged  experience 
the  belief  to  which  they  lead.  The  human 
enemies  of  monks,  however,  imitate  the  very 
power  whose  existence  they  deny,  in  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  the  virtues  to  which  these 
trials  led : for  when  Satan  was  asked  whence 
be  came,  he  was  silent  respecting  the  con- 
stancy which  he  had  found  in  holy  Job.  A 
modem  historian,  in  order  to  illustrate  what 
he  terms  the  credulity  of  the  German  mind 
during  the  middle  ages,  cites  some  sublime 
legends  from  the  work  of  Cesarius  of  Heis- 
terbach.  I shall  repeat  one  of  these  with 
a different  object:  for  I conceive  that  it 
conveys  a proof  of  the  profound  views  and 
acute  discernment  of  the  monks,  in  teaching 
the  real  nature  of  those  demoniac  temptations 
to  which  men  are  subject,  both  in  the  cloister 
and  in  the  world.  “A  priest,”  says  the 
monk,  “was  one  day  in  Lent  bearing  con- 
fessions in  bis  church.  While  one  by  one 
they  advanced  and  receded,  a stout  youth, 
who  had  taken  his  station  with  the  rest, 
advanced  the  last  of  all,  knelt  down,  and 
confessed  so  many  and  such  monstrous 
crimes  that  the  hair  of  the  holy  man  stood 
on  end.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  ex- 
claimed, * Hast  thou  lived  a thousand  years 
to  commit  all  these  V The  other  replied, 

4 1 have  lived  more.’  'Who  and  what  art 
thou  ?*  demanded  the  confessor.  'A  demon 
who  fell  with  Lucifer/  was  the  reply.  ' Why 
sbonldst  thou  confess/  demanded  the  priest. 

' As  I stood  here,  looking  on/  continued 
the  strange  penitent,  * I perceived  that  some, 
who  came  to  thee  sinners,  left  thee  justified. 
Diligently  have  I listened  to  their  state- 
ments, and  to  thy  replies  promising  pardon 
and  bliss  eternal.  Hoping  to  obtain  the 
same  happiness,  I too  have  approached  thy 
chair.*  The  priest,  soon  recovering,  from 
his  dismay,  said  coolly,  ' If  thou  wilt  follow 
my  directions,  and  do  penance  for  thy  sins 
as  sincerely  as  the  rest,  thou  mayest  obtain 
the  same  pardon.*  The  demon  promised  to 
perform  any  reasonable  penance  that  should 
be  tolerable.  The  priest  assured  him  that 
it  would  be  a very  moderate  one  indeed, — 
far  less  than  any  which  had  been  imposed 
on  those  who  had  preceded  him : it  would 
be  simply  this, — 'Fall  three  times  on  thy 
face  before  Heaven,  and  say,  4 Lord  God, 
my  Creator,  I have  sinned  against  thee; 
pardon  thou  me.*  ' Impossible !’  replied  the 
devil,  starting  up;  'never  can  I stoop  to 
such  degradation.  Enjoin  me  any  thing 
else,  and  I will  readily  obey  thee.*  The 
priest  bade  him  depart;  and  he  vanished.” 
But  demonology  appears  under  another 
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form  in  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  we  must  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  some  monks  should  have  been  accused 
of  being  in  alliance  with  the  very  powers 
which  they  were  enlisted  to  combat.  Having 
already  seen  how  evil  insinuated  itself  into 
monasteries,  we  have  no  occasion  for  entering 
upon  any  further  explanation  with  respect 
to  the  abuses  to  which  it  led.  Doubtless,  as 
far  at  least  as  guilt  was  concerned,  there 
were  wizards  under  the  cowl.  Wibald,  abbot 
of  New  Corby,  writes  to  Walter,  a monk  of 
that  abbey,  interdicting  him  from  saying 
mass,  forbidding  him  to  converse  with  laics, 
or  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  until, 
by  his  obedience  and  humility,  it  may  be 
known  what  should  be  done.  His  offence 
was  magic  and  sacrilege : for  he  used  to  say 
mass  incessantly,  with  the  diabolic  intention 
of  injuring  his  superiors  ; and  he  used 
charms  and  incantations.  “ O hominem 
omni  lacrymaram  ini b re  deflendum  !”  cries 
the  abbot,  “qui  de  fide  perfidiam  facit, 
de  pietate  sacrilegium,  de  religione  idolola- 
triam.”* * * §  In  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
we  read,  “This  year,  1298,  Gotschalk  Mar- 
ker, a painter,  while  painting  the  devil,  was 
so  terrified  by  a spectre  that  he  soon  after 
died.**  Who  knows  whether  this  was  not 
another  instance  to  verify  what  Cardan  says, 
when,  after  speaking  of  the  terrible  appari- 
tions to  Cassius  and  Brutus,  he  adds,  “I 
do  not  believe  these  to  be  ancient  fables,  or 
that  other  examples  could  not  be  found ; for 
daily  they  occur;  and  I have  known  no 
impious  man  who  wanted  punishment  of  this 
sort  PMf 

In  1325,  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  asked 
a necromancer  if  he  could  show  him  the 
devil.  (“I  only  repeat  what  is  in  old  books,” 
says  the  sage  monk.)  He  replied  that  he 
could,  but  that  it  would  endanger  his  body. 
A stipulation  was  made,  and  he  was  led  into 
a secret  room,  and  there  shown  a man  seated. 
At  the  sight  Leopold  exclaimed,  “Satis 
est ! ” and  immediately  dropped  dead.  % F al- 
bert of  Chartres,  in  a sennon,  relates  the 
history  of  the  man  sold  to  the  demon  and 
delivered,  which  is  represented  in  sculpture 
on  the  walls  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  § 
Dorn  Calmet  may  be  consulted  ||  respecting 
traditions  of  this  kind,  to  which  we  alluded 
sufficiently  on  a former  occasion.  Of  course, 
in  general,  such  accusations  against  monks 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  350. 

1 t De  Utilitate  ex  Advers.  i 4. 

J Erphurdianus,  Antiquitatum  V&riloquus,  ap. 
Menckenii  Script.  Rer.  Germ.  ii. 

§ De  Nativ.  B.  Virg.  Serm. 

H Traits  sur  let  App&rit.  i.  39. 


were  utterly  groundless,  and  the  result  either 
of  malevolence  or  of  superstition : to  which 
last,  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  enemies 
of  monks  were  peculiarly,  in  all  ages,  prone,  t 
It  was  an  observation  made  by  Agobard, 
that  the  superstitious  people  who  paid  what 
they  called  Canonicum,  which  was  a tribute 
to  the  sorcerers  who  pretended  to  have  power 
over  the  air,  were  precisely  the  very  men 
who  refused  to  pay  tithes,  or  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor.*  The  charge  of  magic  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  advanced  against  the 
illustrious  monk  of  Aurillac,  Gerbert,  till 
half  a century  after  his  death;  and  Hock 
supposes  that  it  was  the  schismatical  Car- 
dinal Benno  who  first  brought  it  forward, 
when  he  separated  himself  from  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  Holy  See.  The  first  trace  of  it  is 
found  in  the  works  of  Sigebert,  in  1113, 
and  of  Hugo  of  Flavigui,  in  1 100,  who  both 
give  a false  version  of  his  leaviug  the  monas- 
tery, and  of  bis  subsequent  actions.  Then 
followed  Orderic  Vitalis  and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  improved  further  on  the 
legend. f Bzovius  gives  the  following  apo- 
logy for  him  by  an  old  poet : — 

“ Ne  roirare,  Magum  fatui  quod  inertia  vulgi 

Me  (viri  minime  gn&ra)  fuisse  putat. 

Archimedi8  studium  quod  eram  Sophieque  se- 
quutus 

Turn,  cum  m&gna  fuit  gloria,  scire  nihil, 
Credebant  magicum  esse  rudes.  Sed  busta 
loquuntur 

Quam  pius,  integer,  et  religiosus  eram.** 

Others  also  published  his  vindication.  J But 
still,  among  the  credulous  and  ignoTant, 
voices  were  found  to  perpetuate  such  calum- 
nies, urging  that — 

“ The  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence. 

And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  fleah. 
Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study. 

In  years  outstretch'd  beyond  the  date  of  man, 

M ay  have  obtain'd  to  sovereignty  and  science 
Over  those  strong  and  secret  things  and  thoughts 
Which  others  fear  and  know  not."  ! 

i 

“I  am  not  ignorant,”  says  the  abbot  Tri- 
themius,  “ of  the  rumours  which  have  been 
spread  respecting  my  studies,  and  bow  often 
it  has  been  said  that  I am  addicted  to  ne- 
cromantic vanities.  I have,  therefore, deemed 
it  necessary  for  me  to  meet  these  calumnies, 
and  leave  a short  defence  of  myself  to 
posterity : for  1 am  a faithful  Christian, 

• Agobard,  De  Grandine. 

+ Gerbert  und  sein  Jahrhund.  161. 
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nourished  in  the  Catholic  faith,  consenting 
to  all  things  of  faith  according  to  the  Roman 
Church.  1 am  a priest  and  a monk,  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  I have  never  had 
commerce  with  evil  arts.  I have  never  had 
any  society  with  demons.  One  God  in 
Trinity  of  Persons  I adore,  fear,  and  wor- 
ship ; to  the  participation  of  whose  glory  I 
hope  to  attain  after  this  life.  If  the  things 
I have  known  or  done  seem  wonderful,  they 
are  not  the  works  of  demons,  but  of  nature, 
but  of  industry,  but  of  philosophic  specula- 
tion. Now  hear  why  I have  been  so  distin- 
guished. At  the  time  when  Maximilian, 
king  of  the  Romans,  held  that  great  assem- 
bly at  Worms,  there  came  to  me  to  the 
abbey  of  Spanheim  a Frenchman  named 
Libanius, — a man,  profound  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  and  no  less  venerable  for  sanctity 
and  faith.  He  had  conversed  some  time 
with  that  monk  and  hermit,  Pelagius,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca;  and,  after  his  death, 
became  heir  of  all  his  books.  From  him 
he  had  learned  many  hidden  things  in  phi- 
losophy, on  the  Christian  faith,  on  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  on  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  other  things  which 
are  not  common  in  the  schools  of  men  at 
this  time.  This  learned  Libanius,  seeing 
my  disposition  and  love  of  stndy,  said  that 
he  thought  me  worthy  of  receiving  all  that 
he  had  learned,  first  from  Pelagius,  and  then 
from  John  Picus,  count  of  Mirandula,  during 
thirty  years.  So,  beginning  from  the  majesty 
of  nature,  he  disputed  on  many  points  of  wis- 
dom and  occult  philosophy,  and  interpreted 
many  things  which  were  before  unknown  to 
me;  by  which  I learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween natural  magic,  which  teaches  how  to 
do  wondrous  things  by  natural  means,  which 
the  Church  has  never  condemned ; and  that 
which  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
malignant  spirits,  whether  necromancy  in 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or  piromancy  by  in- 
vocation of  demons,  or  acromancy,  hydro- 
mancy,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  auruspices, 
wguries,  auspices,  pedomancy,  orincomancy, 
sortelege,  eromancy,  or  maleficy, — all  which 
*ns  of  demons  are  condemned  by  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  forbidden  to  all  Chris- 
tians; though  geomancy  and  chiromancy 
we  not  in  toto,  but  may  be  tolerated  in 
moderation,  for  exercise  and  recreation.  But  j 
natural  magic  has  been  studied  in  all  ages 
by  holy  men,  as  by  Albertus  Magnus.  Magic 
18  a Persian  word,  and  signifies  wisdom. 
The  magicians  are  wise  men.  So  far  I am 
* magician, — that  is,  a lover  of  wisdom,  di- 
vine, human,  and  natural.  This  is  all  my 
Bmgtc ; hut  for  the  other  condemned  by  the 


Church,  I execrate,  I abhor,  I despise  it, 
with  its  authors.  At  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  prince,  (an  unknown  hand  adds  in 
the  margin,  Philip,  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,) 
I began  to  write  that  vast,  arduous  work, 
Steganographia,  to  be  finished  in  eight 
books,  of  which  I have  only  written  two, 
being  doubtful  whether  I shall  proceed 
further,  and  fearing  lest  it  may  cause  some 
to  suspect  me  of  evil  arts.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  expedient  for  me  that  these  wonderful 
things  which  I have  iuvented  should  die  and 
be  buried  with  me,  lest  when  I am  dead,  by 
those  not  understanding  it,  I should  be  ac- 
cused of  temerity  or  of  superstition.”* 

But  the  monk’s  familiar  conversation  was 
not  always  on  such  solemn  or  wild-melan- 
choly subjects.  “ Come  hither,  youth ; and 
I will  tell  yon  what  happened  to  me  in  my 
younger  days,  beginning  from  my  boyhood.” 
Such  are  the  first  words  of  the  historical 
dialogue  written  by  Martin,  abbot  of  the 
Scotch  monastery,  at  Vienna.  “Truly,” 
cries  the  other,  “I  will  listen  to  you  gladly. ”f 
There  is  nothing  to  alarm  any  one  in  such 
a commencement,  nor  would  the  seqnel 
prove  ft  a deception. 

Rainauld,  a monk  of  Ouches,  says  Orderic 
Vitalis,  had  lived  in  that  abbey  from  the  age 
of  five,  during  fifty-two  years,  and  under 
four  abbots.  He  was  remarkable  for  the 
gift  of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  relate 
exactly  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He 
often  used  to  charm  his  companions  by  the 
agreeable  recitals  which  he  used  to  make, 
drawn  either  from  the  sacred  books,  or  from 
the  conversations  of  the  learned. J “This 
year,”  (1252)  says  the  annalist  of  Corby, 
“Hermann  de  Bodenhusen,  a canon  of  Hil- 
leshetn,  had  long  conversations  often  with 
onr  Abbot  Tideric  upon  antiquities,  in  which 
he  was  very  learned.  ”§ 

You  will  wonder  not,  reader,  that  the 
monks  of  the  middle  ages  should  have  had 
much  to  relate,  if  you  consider  through  what 
vicissitudes  many  of  them  had  come  to  this 
peace ; for  here  were  some  “who,”  as  Dante 
says,  “of  all  spirits  had  reviewed  the  state, 
from  the  world’s  lowest  gap  nnto  this  height.” 
Assuredly,  without  fear  of  disappointment, 
one  might  have  conversed  with  a St.  Louis, 
son  of  King  James  of  Arragon,  after  he  had 
renounced  the  promise  of  a crown,  become 
a Franciscan  friar,  and  retired  into  a convent 
in  Germany,  to  be  the  farther  removed  from 

* Nepiachns,  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med. 
A£vi,  ii. 

f Ap.  Pez.  Script.  Rer.  Aust.  ii. 

t Lib.  iii.  Di*zed  by 

i Ap.  Leibnitz,  ii.  Script. 
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the  honours  due  to  his  birth  ;*  or  vith  a 
St.  William  in  the  desert, — rraXcu  nakipm 
cZ  cites-  Independently  of  their  former 
position  in  the  world,  the  immense  journeys 
and  pilgrimages  of  monks  must  have  sup- 
plied them  with  innumerable  themes.  What 
a high  pleasure  would  it  have  been  to  talk 
with  Ingulf,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  the  time 
of  King  William,  who  had  been  first  a monk 
of  Fontanelles,  though  an  Englishman,  then 
secretary  to  the  king,  then  a pilgrim  to  Jeru- 
salem ; finally,  during  twenty-four  years, 
abbot  of  Croyland ! or  with  any  of  the  gene- 
rals and  superiors  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
who  were  such  great  travellers ! with  John 
the  Teutonic,  who  had  visited  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Hun- 
gary ! or  with  a Humbert  de  Romans,  an- 
other general  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  had  held  general 
chapters  at  Barcelona,  Bologna,  and  Lon- 
don ! f Their  studies,  too,  and  their  conver- 
sation with  older  monks,  must  have  supplied 
them  with  many  forgotten  histories  which 
lived  in  the  eternal  tablets,  which  they  would 
deliver  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words,  that 
aged  ears  might  play  truant  at  their  tales, 
and  younger  hearings  be  quite  ravished, — 
so  sweet  and  voluble  would  be  their  dis- 
course. Each  abbey  had  curious,  and  often 
valuable  histories  attached  to  it,  which  were 
handed  down  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy 
there  existed  ancient  traditions  of  Attila, 
collected  in  works  which  Malespini  had  seen 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  abbey  of 
Florence. 

The  work  of  Cesar  of  Heisterbach  will 
convey  a good  idea  in  general  of  the  style 
of  narratives  that  one  heard  in  the  monas- 
teries of  the  middle  ages.  This  monk  had 
been  educated  at  Cologne,  and  professed  as 
a Cistercian,  in  1199,  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Heisterbach,  which  is  near  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Bonn.  Let 
us  hear  one  of  his  simple  tales,  which  have, 
ere  now,  charmed  many  a listener  under 
the  abbey  roof.  It  is  a ditty,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  think, 

“ Not  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  *twas  told 
By  a cavern  wind  unto  a forest  old.” 

"Some  five  years  ago,”  he  says,  "near 
the  abbey  of  Floreffia,  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege,  lived  a young  nobleman,  who,  on  his 
father's  dying,  inherited  vast  riches.  The 
youth,  becoming  a knight,  devoted  himself 

* Annal.  Min.  v.  1295. 

f Touron,  Hist  des  Horn.  Illust.  3. 


to  tournaments  and  actors,  by  which  be  vu 
soon  reduced  to  poverty,  so  that  he  sold  all 
his  estates.  Near  him  dwelt  a rich  tad 
honest  knight,  to  whom  he  sold  or  mort- 
gaged his  lands ; and  when  all  his  money 
was  gone,  he  resolved  to  travel,  preferring 
to  beg  among  strangers  than  remain  where 
he  was  known.  He  had  a steward,  who  m 
name  only  was  a Christian,  being  a wretch 
given  to  the  demon.  He,  seeing  his  lord 
sad,  said  to  him,  * Master,  do  you  not  wish  to 
recover  your  riches  ?'  4 Yes,  truly,’  replied 

the  knight,  * provided  I could  do  it  without 
offending  God.’  * Fear  nothing,  then,'  mid 
the  other;  -only  follow  me.’  So  that  sum 
night  he  led  him  into  a wood  to  a marshy 
spot,  and  there  he  began  to  talk  as  if  with 
some  one  else.  4 Who  do  you  address?' 
asked  the  young  man.  4 Silence,'  be  r* 
plied ; 4 it  does  not  concern  you.’  He 
resumed  the  conversation;  and  when  the 
other  again  asked  him,  he  said  that  he  spoke 
with  the  demon.  The  youth  began  to 
tremble ; and  who  would  not  have  trembled 
at  the  sound  of  such  cursed  words,  in  socb  & 
place,  and  at  such  an  hour  ? The  youth 
could  distinguish  the  voice  replying,  * Then 
he  must  renounce  the  Most  High.'  So  the 
steward  told  him  to  renounce  God.  He 
refused.  4 What ! do  you  fear  to  pronounce 
a mere  word?'  asked  the  steward.  ‘What 
is  it  but  sound  ? Only  say,  I renounce.' 
The  miserable  youth  repeated  it  after  him. 
Then  he  could  hear  the  voice  say,  ’He 
must  also  renounce  the  mother.’  'Never,' 
replied  the  youth;  'that  is  what  I car 
never  do.*  4 \Vhat!'  said  the  steward,  'do 
you  shrink  when  you  have  done  what  it 
much  greater  ? The  Creator  is  something 
more  than  the  creature,  I opine.'  *N°* 
answered  the  youth  ; 4 rather  will  I big  all 
the  days  of  my  life.*  Nothing  moie  was 
said,  the  work  was  left  imperfect,  and.  both 
proceeded  to  return.  On  their  way  back, 
they  passed  by  a church,  the  door  of  which 
stood  half  open.  The  youth  leaped  from 
his  horse,  gave  the  bridle  to  the  steward, 
and  said,  4 Wait  here  till  I come  to  you.1 
He  entered,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
altar,  and  invoked  the  prayers  of  the  Mother 
of  mercy.  He  wept,  he  groaned,  he  fiW 
the  whole  church  with  his  lamentation!* 
Now  the  hour  was  about  day-break,  and, 
lo  ! the  knight  to  whom  he  had  madfi  orer 
his  property  came  by  that  way,  and  seeiqfl 
the  church  door  open,  and  hearing  tbo 
lamentations  within,  be  concluded  that 
was  saying.  So  he  entered,  and  m 
young  knight  weeping,  and  recognised  bint 
instantly.  Thinking  that  he  only  wept  fa 
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his  calamities,  he  Bteped  behind  a pillar, 
and  waited  to  see  the  issue.  Now  there 
was  oyer  the  altar  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  holding  the  child  Jesus  in  her 
arms ; and  the  youth  invoked  her,  and  it 
Beemed  to  him  as  if  in  heaven  she  joined 
her  prayers  with  his,  asking  her  Son  to 
forgive  him,  and  as  if  He,  at  length,  con- 
sented, through  love  for  his  mother.  The 
youth  then  rising  went  out  of  the  church. 
The  other  knight  followed  him,  and  com- 
ing up,  as  if  not  .knowing  where  he  had 
been,  asked  him  why  his  eyes  were  so  wet 
and  swelled  ? to  whom  the  other  replied, 
that  it  was  the  wind  which  had  affected 
them.  ‘ Nay,  I know  the  cause,’  said  the 
knight;  ‘but  be  comforted.  I have  one 
only  daughter,  and  if  you  will  mary  her, 
I will  make  ytfu  my  heir.’  The  feelings 
of  the  other  may  be  conceived.  The  knight 
related  to  his  wife  what  had  passed,  and 
the  marriage  was  soon  after  celebrated. 
They  are  all  at  present  living,  but  the 
young  man  is  to  be  the  heir.”* 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  relates  a narrative 
no  less  wild,  but  from  the  character  of  the 
narrator  it  acquires  a peculiar  interest. 

“A  certain  brother  of  approved  testi- 
mony,” he  says,  “related  to  me  what  had 
been  told  him  by  his  own  abbot,  who  on 
one  occasion  going  to  visit  certain  monks, 
while  on  the  journey  took  up  his  lodging 
for  the  night  in  a certain  hostel,  where  he 
learned  the  fact  which  had  occurred  there 
a few  days  before.  A strange  pilgrim,  going 
for  the  sake  of  prayer  to  St.  James,  was 
received  there  to  hospitality.  That  night, 
before  the  dawn,  as  is  the  custom  with 
travellers,  he  rose,  and  leaving  the  village, 
entered  into  a wood  which  was  adjacent. 
There  being  separated  from  his  compa- 
nions owing  to  the  darkness,  he  began  to 
deviate  from  the  way,  and  after  proceeding 
on  some  time,  met  a man  of  venerable 
habit  and  countenance,  who,  in  answer  to 
his  interrogations,  informed  him  that  he 
was  St  James,  and  that  he  was  come  to 
meet  him  on  the  way  to  praise  his  devout 
intentions.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  reward  prepared  for  him,  and  of  the 
miseries  of  tins  life,  and  with  such  force 
that  he  not  only  quite  took  away  the  fear 
of  death  from  the  pilgrim,  but  even  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  be  wise  and 
meritorious  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
his  own  hands.  The  unhappy  pilgrim, 
deceived  by  this  demon,  attempted  to  de- 
stroy himself ; but  being  discovered  by  his 

* Id.  Lib.  ii.  c.  12. 


companions,  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
hostel,  where,  on  suspicion  of  having  assas- 
sinated him,  the  host  was  arrested  and 
accused.  The  man,  however,  who  was 
thought  dead,  recovered,  and  he  then  con- 
fessed the  whole  history,  adding,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  the  wicked  angel 
who  had  deceived  him,  while  carrying  him 
away  to  torment,  was  met  by  the  real  St. 
James,  who  obliged  him  to  let  go  his  hold, 
and  that  he  was  then  permitted  to  have  a 
vision  of  the  other  world,  which  he  could 
not  describe  by  any  words.”* 

The  spirit  from  whose  lip  these  wild 
narratives  proceed  might  win  us  easily  to 
listen  still ; but  having  in  memory  the 
scowl  of  certain  persons  bom  near  the  dull- 
making  cataract  of  Nilus,  let  us  ask  the 
good  father  for  legends  less  poetical,  that 
none  may  incur  blame  for  repeating  his 
discourse. 

Well,  then,  we  may  take  back  this  re- 
port, that  never  does  the  poor  old  monk 
indulge  in  telling  histories  without  an  espe- 
cial view  to  inculcate  some  great  practical 
lesson,  and,  above  all,  charity.  Let  these 
next  tales  bear  witness.  “Two  citizens  of 
Cologne,”  says  Csssar  of  Heisterbach,  “con- 
fessed in  Lent  that  they  were  guilty  of 
lying  and  peijury.  ‘We  cannot  buy  or 
sell  any  thing,*  said  they,  ‘without  lying, 
swearing,  and  often  peijury.’  ‘These,*  said 
the  priest 4 are  grievous  sins,  prohibited  by 
our  Lord.*  ‘Then  we  cannot  observe  his 
precept  in  trade,*  said  they.  ‘Follow  my 
advice,’  replied  the  priest  ‘Try  it  for  one 
year.*  They  agreed  to  do  so.  Now  Satan, 
ever  opposed  to  human  salvation,  con- 
trived that  they  should  sell  nothing : so  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  returned  to  the 
priest,  and  said,  * Our  obedience  has  cost 
us  dear.  We  cannot  carry  on  business 
without  oaths.* ‘Fear  not,*  said  the  priest. 
‘It  is  a temptation.  Resolve  never  to 
offend  God  this  way,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence.’  They  promised  it.  Won- 
drous thing ! The  temptation  ceased,  and 
from  that  hour  men  flocked  to  their  shops 
more  than  to  any  other,  and  they  soon 
prospered.”!  Now  hear  how  he  teaches  us 
by  a true  tale  to  commiserate  the  poor. 

“In  the  year  1102  it  happened  on  a 
certain  day  that  Rocherus,  a man  of  high 
dignity  in  the  church  at  Magdeburg,  was 
. playing  at  chess,  when  a servant-boy  en- 
tered, and  whispered  to  the  butler,  who 
stood  near,  that  a poor  sick  woman  had 

* Ernditiones  Theologies  De  Sacramento,  Lib. 
ii.  par.  xvi.  b.  2.  f Id.  Lib.  iii.  c.  38. 
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sent  a messenger  to  ask  for  a little  wine. 
Rocherus,  overhearing  him,  ordered  that 
the  wine  should  be  given  immediately: 
and  on  the  servant  answering  that  he  had 
no  wine  excepting  what  was  in  a vessel 
that  had  not  yet  been  opened,  he  ordered 
him  to  open  it.  The  servant  went  out,  as 
if  intending  to  comply,  but  in  reality  he 
sent  away  the  messenger  empty.  Scarcely 
two  hours  had  elapsed,  vAen  the  church 
bells  tolled  for  a death.  Rocherus  sent  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  person,  and  the 
messenger  brought  word  that  it  was  the 
woman  who  had  so  lately  sent  for  wine. 
Then  he  inquired  minutely,  and  discovered 
that  it  had  not  been  given.  Greatly 
troubled,  he  summoned  the  servant  to 
appear,  and  with  vehement  indignation 
commanded  him  to  empty  the  entire  hogs- 
head upon  the  ground,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  make  use  of  that,  of  which  a 
part  had  been  refused  to  one  of  the  poor 
of  Christ.  Then  he  dismissed  the  man, 
and  forbade  him  ever  after  to  enter  his 
presence.” 

Nor  was  the  cloister  left  without  domes- 
tic traditions  appertaining  to  families  in 
the  world,  but  each  monk  brought  to  it 
some  history  of  this  kind  from  his  home, 
which  had  often  the  charm  of  an  exquisite 
tenderness.  How  many  sweet  tales  could 
Henry  Suso,  the  Dominican,  relate  of  his 
own  mother,  to  whose  pious  memory  he 
was  so  attached,  that  renouncing  the  illus- 
trious name  of  his  father,  Dumon,  who 
was  a worldling,  he  chose  to  be  called 
Suso,  after  her,  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  his  evangelizing  Germany,  from 
the  year  1328,  when  he  entered  the  con- 
vent of  Constance,  till  his  death  at  Ulm  in 
1805.* 

• Touron,  ii.  13. 


“ I should  like  to  know,  were  your 
parents  devout?”  asks  the  youth  in  the 
historical  dialogue  of  Martinus,  the  Aus- 
trian abbot ; to  whom  the  old  monk  replies,  j 
“I  ought  not  to  speak  of  that;  yet  one  t 
thing  I will  relate  of  my  father.  Once  on  j 
a Good  Friday  he  came  back  from  the  j 
church  very  ill,  so  ill  that  my  mother  and  j 
I,  and  all  the  family,  began  to  despair  of 
his  recovery ; and  when  we  lamented  over  ( 
him,  he  said  to  us,  * Weep  not,  for  I asked 
the  Lord  that  He  would  deign  this  day  | 
by  some  infirmity  to  make  me  participator 
of  his  passion,  and  I am  grateful  that  tny 
prayer  has  been  heard.’  ”*  j 

But  these  effusions  of  intimacy  must 
cease  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  Indeed  I 
even  Homer  himself  might  read  us  a lesson 
in  this  respect ; for  Ulysses*  stops  suddenly 
in  the  most  solemn  part  of  his  narrative, 
and  says  it  is  time  for  retiring  to  sleep,  and 
that  he  must  depart  on  the  morrow.f  I 
know  not  whether  my  reader,  like  Alcinous, 
would  wish  to  protract  the  conversation, 
saying, 

vi>£  3’  rjb f fjuSka  poKpr}  d$€(r(f>aros * ovbc  wo*  dps 
evbeiy  iv  neydpqt'  av  be  fw i Xcye  dcitnecXa  «pya,* 

but  I am  sure  that  the  guest  of  the  middle 
ages,  whether  young  or  old,  so  far  from 
disdaining  even  these  familiar  narratives, 
would  apply  to  them  the  words  of  the 
ascetic  with  whom  he  had  begun  this  con- 
versation,— “ Non  sunt  frigida  verba,  nisi 
non  amantd : nec  surda  organa,  nisi  cor 
obturanti.  Scit  amans  et  fiagrans  anima, 
et  toties  intra  se  concalescit  cor  qjus, 
quoties  ex  amore  ©tern®  pads  compun- 
gitur.” 

* Dialog.  Hist  ap.  Pes.  Script  Rer.  Auat  ii. 

♦ Od.  xi.  J xi. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


E came  within  these  clois- 
ters, let  it  be  remembered, 
reader,  in  search  of  fur- 
ther proof  that  there  were 
multitudes  in  the  middle 
ages  who  loved  peace,  and 
who,  through  that  love, 
were  happy.  Thus  far,  methinks,  our  ob- 
servations justify  our  first  report,  although, 
as  yet,  they  have  been  chiefly  general : but 
now  I would  impart  to  them  a direction 
more  especial,  and  interrogate  the  monks, 
that  from  their  answers  we  may  learn  as 
My  as  if  we  had  long  dwelt  amongst 
them,  what  fruits  of  peace  were  yielded  by 
the  monastic  institution. 

But,  first,  what  say  these  strangers  in 
the  guest-chamber,  like  ourselves,  some  of 
whom  can  but  ill  disguise  their  jealously  ? 
“ It  is  a sweet  life  to  be  in  a monastery 
after  spending  one’s  youth  in  battles,”  says 
one.  “Every  thing  here,”  he  continues, 
“ speaks  to  the  imagination.  The  loud  tol- 
ling bell,  the  solemn  organ,  the  chaunt  of 
matins,  resounding  under  these  long  vaulted 
aisles.”*  He  speaks  maliciously,  but  so 
far  his  observations  are  just.  Another  of 
a similar  school,  describing  the  Carthusian 
monasteiy  near  Valentia,  called  Porta  Celi, 
indicates,  however,  more  discernment  of 
the  true  advantages  of  monastic  seclusion, 
for  he  says,  “ Every  thing  there  nourishes 
the  peace  of  the  soul.  Though  one  may 
have  held  the  monastic  life  in  aversion, 
it  will  be  impossible  not  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  these  silent  solitaries,  who,  at 
least,  do  not  neglect  the  benefits  which 
nature  has  spread  round  their  dwelling, 
and  who,  austere  for  themselves  only,  peace- 
ably laborious,  do  not  even  merit  the  charge 
of  being  useless.  In  their  cemetery,  shaded 
by  palm  trees,  and  embalmed  with  roses, 
the  idea  of  death  seems  stripped  of  its 
terrors.”  This  is  still  the  testimony  of  one 
who  comes  from  a hostile  camp ; but  if  we 
consult  any  young  unprejudiced  observer, 
we  shall  find  that  he  can  discover  at  a 

* Capefigue. 


glance  the  leading  characteristic  of  monas- 
tic life.  Thus  a recent  traveller,  describing 
the  union  among  the  monks  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, says,  “ You  see  different  countenances, 
some  more  gay,  others  more  reserved,  in 
fine,  the  varieties  which  must  exist  in  all 
assemblies  of  men  ; but  here  you  find  in 
all  that  peace  of  heart,  and  that  innocent 
joy,  which  result  from  a tranquil  conscience, 
and  a life  removed  from  the  cares  of  this 
world.”* 

But  now,  in  fine,  what  say  the  monks 
themselves  ? Unquestionably  they  will  yield 
a cheerful  assent  to  the  first  speaker,  and 
plead  guilty  of  leading  a sweet  life.  St. 
Bernard  is  almost  ravished  with  the  beauty 
and  pleasures  of  his  monasteiy.  “Good 
God,”  saith  he,  describing  it,  “ what  an 
aggregation  of  pleasures  hast  thou  pro- 
vided for  the  poor ! Deus  bone  ! quanta 
pauperibus  procuras  solatia!”  “In  this 
porch  of  paradise,”  he  says  elsewhere, 
“the  voice  of  a divine  whisper  is  heard,  a 
most  holy  and  most  secret  counsel,  which 
is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  to  little  ones/’f  Bernard  the  ab- 
bot of  another  monastery,  writing  to  the 
saint,  bears  the  same  testimony  after  visit- 
ing him.  “Man,  when  he  was  in  hon- 
our, did  not  understand,  which  sentence 
is  verified  in  wretched  me,”  he  says  to 
him ; “ for  I did  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand, when  I was  in  Clairvaux,  that  I was 
in  a place  of  pleasure,  between  trees  of  para- 
dise ; and,  therefore,  I counted  for  nothing 
the  desirable  land.”*  St.  Peter  Damian 
says,  that  the  monastery  of  Cluny  “ is  a 
garden  of  delights,  producing  all  the  graces 
of  which  roses  and  lilies  are  the  symbol.” 
What  else  is  the  Cluniac  monastery,  but  a 
field  of  the  Lord,  full  of  things  celestial, 
where  they  are  in  profusion  ?§  A certain 
canon  regular,  writing  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Barbara  in  Normandy,  to  describe  the 

* Delaroi&re,  Voyage  en  Orient 
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manners  of  the  Prmmonstratensian  monks, 
after  enumerating  many  excellences,  adds, 
“ With  them  existed  that  one  principal  and 
singular  good  of  concord  and  unanimity, 
every  one  supporting  the  other  in  charity.”* * * § 
All  the  great  and  acute  observers  of  mo- 
nastic life  in  ages  of  faith  corroborate  these 
testimonies.  To  MountrCassino  Charle- 
magne, who  so  loved  its  holy  family,  ad- 
dresses this  epistle, — 

“ Hinc  celer  egrediens  f&cili  mea  carta  volatu 
Per  silvas,  coiles,  vallea  quoque  perpete  cursu, 
Alma  Deo  can  Benedict!  tecta  requie. 

Eat  nam  certa  quies  feaaia  venientibus  illuc. 

Hie  olus  hoepitibus,  pUcis,  hie  panis  abundat, 
Pax  pia,  mens  humilia,  pulchra  et  concord ia 
fratrom, 

Laua,  amor,  et  cultui  Chriati  aimul  omnibus 
horia. 

Die  Patri  et  Sociia  ennetis,  aalvete,  valete, 
Colla  mei  Pauli  gaudendo  amplecto  benigne 
Dicito  multotiea,  salve,  Pater  Optimo,  salve.”* 

St  Peter  Damian  says  of  these  monks, 
44  Blessed  are  they  who  live  with  you, 
blessed  are  they  who  die  amongst  you  in 
your  holy  works  and  Isidore,  who 
translated  the  tract  of  St  Nilus  on  the 
Christian  philosophy,  says,  in  his  Preface, 
to  the  monk  Ambrose  of  Florence,  “Last 
year,  while  saying  at  that  mount  or  rather 
paradise  of  Cassino,§  Rothrod,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  being  invited  by  the  monks  of 
La  Charite  to  seek  rest  with  them  in  time 
of  war,  after  replying  that  he  cannot  be 
absent  from  his  flock,  continues  thus : 4 To 
converse  with  you,  we  count  beatitude  and 
the  image  of  another  paradise.  Nothing 
more  renders  bitter  our  present  troubles 
than  the  memory  of  that  peace  which  we 
enjoyed  within  your  cloister,  conversing 
with  you  as  with  angels.  If  we  cannot 
bring  about  peace,  at  least  we  must  beseech 
God  for  the  things  of  peace.  Implore  him, 
brethren,  to  reduce  to  peace  the  tumult  of 
the  present  discord.1  ”|| 

The  anonymous  monk  of  Ratisbon  says, 
“that  he  returned . thanks  to  God  for  the 
charity  and  peace  which  he  enjoyed  while 
residing  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda ; 4 Mag- 
num quippe  mihi  tunc  videbatur,  in  eodum 
monasterio  pacifico  incessu  posse  deam- 
bulare  ;’1T  that  monastery,  under  the  Abbot 
Eigil,  was  described  by  his  disciple  as  en- 
joying profound  internal  peace.”  The 

• Ap.  Marten e,  i.  780. 

t Chronic.  S.  Monast.  Gasmens,  c.  xv. 

J Hist.  Cnsinens.  Sec.  vi. 

§ Ap.  Martene  Vet.  Script,  tom.  ix. 

U Pet  Bias.  Epist.  civ. 
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brethren,  in  happy  tranquillity,  have  m 
heart  and  one  mind  in  God.* 

Neckham,  abbot  of  Cirencester  in  1217, 
speaking  of  his  juvenile  years  in  the  ab bsy 
of  St  Alban,  bears  testimony  to  it  in  then 
lines: 

" Claustrum 

MartyrU  Albani,  sit  tibi  tala  quies ! 

Hie  locus  etatis  nostra  primordia  novit 
Annos  felices,  letitieque  dies ! 

Hie  locus  ingenuis  puerile®  imbuit  annos 
Artibus,  et  nostra  laudis  origo  fait 
Hie  locus  insignes  mmoeque  creavit  alum*. 

Felix  eximio  marten,  genie,  situ, 

Militat  hie  Christo,  noctuque  dieque  labori 
Indulge!  sancto  religiosa  cohost  ”f 

Some  time  after  Peter  of  Blois  had 
visited  Croyland,  the  abbot  wrote  to  him 
to  request  that  he  would  undertake  to 
write  a continuation  of  their  annals,  pro 
mising  to  send  him  the  materials.  The 
archdeacon,  in  reply,  takes  occasion  to 
extol  the  happiness  of  that  community. 
“ While  with  you  lately/*  he  says,  44 1 was 
refreshed  with  so  many  delights,  enriched 
with  so  many  presents,  edified  by  so  many 
devout  exercises,  that  being  called  away  on 
the  king’s  service,  I was  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  afflicted  to  such  a degree,  that  as  long 
as  I live  I shall  have  your  countenances, 
and  the  persons  of  each  of  you,  as  it  were, 
painted  before  me.  Calling  to  mind  the 
urbanity  with  which  you  received  me,  which 
seems  indigenous  in  the  place  itself,  I was 
so  affected  with  a womanish  tenderness, 
that  before  I reached  the  firm  land,  seven 
or  more  times  did  I pull  my  reins,  and 
look  back  from  the  midst  of  the  marsh  to 
gaze  again  on  your  most  holy  monastery, 
and  bless  it  from  my  heart,  and  grieve  for 
myself,  like  Adam  when  exiled  from  para- 
dise.”! Orderic  Vitalis,  concluding  his 
history,  testifies  the  peace  and  happing 
he  has  reaped  in  his  monastery.  “ R 18 
time  to  finish  this  book,”  he  says : “in  fact, 
I have  passed  sixty- seven  years  of  my  life 
in  the  worship  of  my  Lorcl  Jesus  Christ; 
and  while  I have  seen  the  great  men  of 
the  world  overthrown  by  terrible  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  most  distressing  evils,  I 
am,  thanks  to  God,  strong  in  the  security 
which  my  submission  gives  to  me,  and  in 
the  joy  which  I owe  to  my  poverty. 
there  is  Stephen,  king  of  England,  kepj 
mourning  in  prison,  and  Louis,  king  of 
France,  a prey  to  torments  of  various  kinds, 

• Praf.  in  iv.  Sec.  Benedict  6. 
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in  expeditions  agaantft  ther  Goths  and  Gas* 
cons.  What  shell  I add?  Almighty  God, 
supreme  King,  I render  thee  thanks  for 
having  disposed  of  my  years  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will.  Baptized 
at  Atdngham,  on  the  Severn,  on  the  Satur- 
day of  Easter,  by  the  curate  Orderic,  whose 
name  was  given  to  me,  I was  sent,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  my  age  to  Shrewsbury  school, 
where  I offered  my  first  services  in  the 
Basilica  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  There, 
during  five  years  instructed  in  Latin  by 
the  illustrious  priest  Siegward,  I was  made 
familiar  with  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 
other  necessary  studies.  But  thou  didst 
not  wish  that  I should  remain  in  the 
midst  of  parents  and  relations,  lest  mun- 
dane affections  should  cause  an  obstacle  to 
my  observance  of  thy  law.  Therefore, 
thou,  who  didst  send  Abraham  from  his 
country,  didst  inspire  my  father  Odelir 
with  the  design  of  offering  me  to  thee 
wholly.  Bathed  in  team,  he  committed 
i me  to  the  monk  Rainauld,  and  sent  me 
I away  an  exile  for  thy  sake,  since  which 
ihour  I have  never  seen  him  more.  Young 
and  weak  child,  I had  no  wish  to  oppose 
him,  for  he  told  me,  that  if  I became  a 
monk  I should  have  after  my  death  para- 
dise with  the  just.  Thus  did  I abandon 
my  cOuntiw,  my  parents,  and  my  friends, 
who  all  wishea  me  farewell  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  recommending  me  with  affec- 
tionate prayers  to  thee,  0 my  God,  0 
supreme  Adonai ! I was  ten  years  old 
when  I passed  the  seas,  and  arrived  in 
Normandy,  unknowing  and  unknown.  As 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  I heard  a language  that 
I understood  not  Nevertheless,  assisted 
by  thy  grace,  I met  with  from  strangers 
all  the  gentleness  and  friendship  that  I 
coold  desire.  The  venerable  Mainer,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Ouches,  admitted  me 
to  the  monastic  state  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  my  age.  He  substituted  the  name  of 
Vital  for  my  English  name,  which  seemed 
barbarous  to  the  Normans,  borrowing  this 
name  from  one  of  the  companions  of  St. 
Maurice,  whose  festival  was  that  day  cele- 
brated. Thanks  to  thy  favour,  I have  re- 
mained in  this  convent  fifty-six  years,  loved 
mid  honoured  by  all  my  brethren  and 
fellow-countrymen  far  beyond  my  deserts. 

I have  revered  as  my  fathers  and  masters, 
because  they  were  thy  vicars,  the  six  ab- 
bots, Mainier,  Serlon,  Roger,  Guerin, 
Richard,  and  Ranulf.  They  have  governed 
legitimately  the  monastery  of  Ouches : 
they  have  watched,  as  if  they  had  to  render 
mi  account  for  me  and  for  the  others : 


they  have  used  their  ability  within  and 
without;  and  under  thy  eyes,  and  with 
thy  assistance,  they  have  procured  us  what 
was  necessary ; and  since  thirty-four  years 
I have  fulfllled  faithfully  the  holy  ministry 
of  priesthood  in  all  the  joy  of  my  heart. 
Thus  hast  thou  made  me  to  live,  0 Lord 
God : thus  gratuitously  hast  thou  lavished 
thy  gifts  upon  me.  For  all  thy  benefits, 
0 tender  Father,  I yield  thee  thanks,  I 
praise  and  bless  thee  with  all  my  heart, 
and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I implore  thy 
mercy  for  my  innumerable  sins  ?”* 

Finally,  extending  their  observations 
beyond  themselves  and  their  own  commu- 
nity, the  monks  express  a profound  con- 
viction of  the  immense  advantages,  in 
regard  to  peace  in  general,  which  resulted 
from  the  monastic  state.  Many  abbeys 
were  called  “the  gate  of  heaven,”  and 
rightly,  if  we  receive  the  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  what  was  the  life  within  them ; 
for  as  a modem  philosopher  says,  “ Cer- 
tainly it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a 
man’s  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  pro- 
vidence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.” 
44  O how  happy  is  the  life  of  monks,”  cries 
Alcuin,  addressing  the  brethren  of  Salz- 
burg ; “life,  pleasing  to  God,  lovely  to  the 
angels,  honourable  to  men.”f  “ For  a 
man  of  good  manners,”  says  Brother  Fran- 
cis Antonio  Guevara,  44  the  tranquillity  of 
a monastery  constitutes  another  paradise. 
Certes,  if  one  reflects  well,  there  is  no 
peace  under  heaven,  equal  to  that  of  being 
in  company  with  good  men,  praying  to 
God  with  tbem.”J  It  was  there  one  saw 
clearly  verifled  the  song  of  the  church. 
44  For  the  testament  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
laws  of  their  fathers,  did  the  saints  of 
God  persist  in  the  love  of  fraternity,  be- 
cause there  was  always  in  them  one  spirit 
and  one  faith.” 

This  love  of  fraternity,  this  expansion 
of  heart  towards  all  men,  did  not  exclude 
the  enjoyment  of  friendship  in  its  more 
common  acceptation,  for  in  the  cloister 
graces  did  not  counteract  each  other.  44  N or 
is  such  love,”  says  the  Abbot  Suger,  44  re- 
pugnant to  charity,  since  He  who  com- 
mands us  to  love  our  enemies  does  not 
forbid  us  to  love  our  friends. ”§  Peter  of 
Blois  remarks,  that  St.  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  Troad,  says  he  had  no  rest  for  his 
spirit  till  he  had  found  Titus  his  brother ; 
and  again,  when  he  came  into  Macedonia, 
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that  his  flash  had  no  rest  till  He,  who 
consoles  the  humble,  consoled  him  in  the 
coming  of  Titus.*  Gerbert,  writing  to  his 
old  Abbot  Raimund,  thanking  him  for  his 
long  friendship,  adds,  “What  else  is  true 
friendship  but  an  eminent  gift  of  the 
Divinity : quid  est  aliud  vera  amicitia  nisi 
Bivinitatis  praacipuura  munus  Hence 
Sigebert,  abbot  of  Gemblour,  says,  “ that 
immense  thanks  should  be  returned  to  God 
for  providing  such  delight  for  men  as  is 
furnished  by  epistolary  correspondence.”* 
“ Leave  me  then,”  the  monk  would  say,  with 
a modern  author,  “ the  memory  of  all  my 
friends,  even  of  the  ungrateful.  They  must 
remind  me  of  some  kind  feeling  ; and  per- 
haps of  theirs ; and  for  that  very  reason 
they  deserve  another.”  But  this  phrase 
indicates  the  experience  of  the  world  in  its 
present  state  of  civilization ; for  the  same 
writer  says,  “A  friend  is  a creature  now 
extinct : we  read  of  its  petrified  bones  in 
distant  regions.”  Within  the  cloister, 
where,  “true  to  themselves,  monks  could  not 
be  false  to  any  man and  in  the  Catholic 
society,  which  faith  had  animated,  we  meet 
with  no  complaints  of  this  kind.  To  dis- 
cover them  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
paganism,  when  Cicero  said  that  scarcely 
three  or  four  pair  of  friends  could  be  found 
in  all  the  past  ages.  “ But  let  no  one  won- 
der,” adds  Peter  of  Blois,  “that  there  were 
few  friends  among  the  heathens  ; for  they 
knew  not  Him  who  is  love,  whose  charity 
is  diffused  through  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  given  to  us.  But  since  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  has  been  heard  in  our 
land,  the  voice  of  Him  announcing  peace, 
announcing  the  truth  of  friendship,  and 
saying,  ‘This  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another many  thousands  of 
men  have  contracted  true  friendships, 
loving  each  other  more  truly,  certainly, 
prudently,  and  with  more  force  than 
Pylades  and  Orestes.  How  many  thou- 
sands have  had  but  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  and  liow  many  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  friends  and  brethren 
in  Christ.”! 

“It  is  gratifying  to  find,”  says  a modem 
historian  “ that  the  best  human  affections 
Gan  subsist  in  the  cloister : perhaps  there 
they  exist  in  their  greatest  intensity  ; for 
there  the  rivalry  of  the  passions  is  not  to 
be  found — none  of  the  jealousies,  or  mis- 
conceptions, or  caprices,  which  beset  men 

* De  Amicitia  Christiana,  21. 
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amidst  the  busy  scones  of  the  wotM> 
Where  facts  seem  to  contradict  this  judg- 
ment, St  Bernard  supplies  the  explana- 
tion, saying,  “Neque  hoc  faeit  stuper.wd 
amor ; submittitur  sertsus,  non  aunttuv; 
nec  deest  dolor,  sed  superatur,  sed  oo* 
temnitur.”f  But  let  us  now  beheld  tin 
creature  living,  which  in  the  world  met 
affirm  has  been  so  long  extinct;  for  it  a 
not  in  a fossil  state  that  friends  aooog 
monks  were  found,  hut  in  all  the  freak 
ness  of  a new  creation^- 

“ Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  lpT* 
Uninterrupted  joy,  unriv&lTd  love, 

In  blissful  solitude.” 

What  deep  affection  subsisted  betwett 
St.  Francis  and  that  Bernard  Quintaullt 
whom  he  first  sent  to  preach,  and  wheel 
he  so  lovingly  invited  to  be  present 
at  his  death  ? “ Dear  to  him  also,”  be 
used  to  say,  “were  the  simplicity  end 
purity  of  brother  Leon,  the  good  nature  of 
brother  Angelo  of  Rietti,  who  had  beeae 
knight  in  the  world ; the  gracious  look, 
natural  science,  and  devout  conversation 
of  brother  Mace ; the  contemplative  elec- 
tion of  brother  Gilles  ; the  spirit  of  prayer 
of  brother  Ru  ffi  nus ; the  patience  of  brother 
Junipeie ; the  laborious  activity  of  brother 
John  of  Landes;  the  charity  of  brother 
Roger,  and  the  solicitude  of  brother  JU* 
cide.”*  Many  followed  their  friends  to  the 
cloister  or  the  desert,  and  assumed  the 
habit  at  their  suggestion.  Erkin,  abbot 
of  Gemblou,  in  the  middle  of  the  iisoth 
century  was  attached,  by  divine  dinpen* 
sation.  in  bonds  of  closest  friendship  with 
one  of  the  most  noble  men  of  the  age, 
Guibert ; insomuch  that  “ unum  velleat  et 
unurn  nollent  in  Domino.”  Nevertbilest 
he  believed  that  much  was  wanting  to  him 
when  he  alone  had  withdrawn  his  feet  from 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  because  the  ather 
part  of  his  soul,  the  pious  Guibert,  w* 
still  held  fast  in  the  mire  of  the  prJture 
world.  Desiring,  therefore,  that  his  Cwd 
Guibert  should  truly  and  perpetually  re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  he  burnt  with  all  thf 
ardour  of  his  mind  to  win  him  to  the 
and  he  directed  all  the  grace  of  friendship 
to  effect  the  salvation  of  his  soul:  nor  did 
he  rest  until  he  had  drawn  him  from 
of  the  mundane  lake  of  misery,  and  b*d 
placed  upon  him  the  rock  of  ecclesianttf* 
conversation ; and  had  directed  his  f<#U* 
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(he  ways  of  justice ; and  had  put  & new 
hymn  of  divine  praise  in  his  mouth.  Ever 
afterwards  he  was  his  strenuous  instructor 
and  advocate  in  all  times  of  difficulty.”* 

Celebrated  was  the  friendship  of  those 
illustrious  hermits  of  Venda,  Albericus  de 
Burgo-ricco  and  Stephen  de  Tremignone, 
who  retired  together  to  the  desert  of  Camal- 
doH,  where  leading  a most  holy  eremetical 
life  during  thirty-two  years,  they  passed  to 
eternal  peace,  with  only  forty-six-  days  in- 
tervening between  each  other's  death,  in 
1241. f 

When  Eckehard  III.  died,  who  had 
been  dean  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  for 
thirty  years,  Wickard  threw  himself  on  the 
dead  body,  and,  through  sorrow,  gave  up 
the  ghost!  When  Peter  the  Venerable 
died,  the  grief  of  the  monks  of  Cluny  was 
» poignant  that  no  common  mode  of  ex- 
pressing sorrow  sufficed  to  them.  They 
kissed  his  face,  and  drank  the  water  with 
which  they  bad  washed  his  body ; and 
each  endeavoured  to  carry  off  some  of  it  to 
preserve  as  a memorial  of  the  man  be 
loved  so  brotherly .§ 

This  intense  affection  of  monks  for  their 
fuperiors,  or  brethren,  may  be  witnessed 
also  in  those  old  paintings  which  repre- 
sent death  dr  funerals  within  the  cloister, 
Amidst  the  hears  of  the  community;  as 
that  by  Angelico  de  Fiesoli,  of  the  death 
of  St  Dominic ; or  that  of  the  death  of 
8t  Clare  by  Murillo  ; or  that  by  Pedro  de 
Cordova,  in  the  Louvre,  of  an  old  monk 
carried  to  his  burial,  scenes  of  surpassing 
tenderness ! still  witnessed  within  religious 
houses,  as  I can  testify,  after  assisting  at 
the  obsequies  of  the  venerable  Marguerite 
de  Lezeau  in  ller  convent  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  in  Paris  ; at  whose  requiem  seve- 
ral, through  sorrow,  fainting,  fell  like 
corses  to  the  ground ; while  sighs,  with 
lamentations  and  loud  moans,  with  hands 
together' smote,  made  such  au  accompani- 
ment to  the  sweet  voice*  who  sung  around 
her.  that  the  sound  thrills  me  yet 

What  affectionate  friends  were  seen  in 
the  abbey  of  Mbunt-Cassino,  when  St 
Baur  and  his  brethren  departed  from  it 
to  proceed  into  France  ! An  analogous 
*ene  occurred  in  the  abbey  of  St  Victor, 
at'Paris,  which  is  thus  described.  It  being 
resolved"  that  regular  canons  should  be 
placed  iti  the  abbey  of  St  GeneVidvte,  when 

* Libetf  de  (testis  Abb.  Gembfesen*  afu  Dai 
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Suger  was  conducting  the  reform  of  that 
house,  that  holy  abbot,  with  some  religious 
men,  went  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  to 
demand  assistance.  “We  forgot  Nothing,” 
say  8 Suger,  writing  an  account  to  the  pope, 
“ to  persuade  the  venerable  abbot  of  that 
monastery  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  ho 
should  succour  the  church  of  Sfc  Gene* 
vidve.  We  oonjured  him,  both  in  private 
and  before  the  whole  community,  with  all 
imaginable  earnestness,  but  vrithout  effect*; 
because,  being  prudent  and  wise,  he  feared 
to  weaken  his  own  house  in  helping  an- 
other : but  when  he  saw  that  we  asked  even 
for  his  prior,  a man  of  rare  merit,  to  be  the 
new  abbot  of  St  Genevieve,  he  was  still  more 
troubled ; for  then  he  began  to  weep,  and 
to  sob  with  such  force,  that  he  moved  our 
pity.  ‘You  wish  then  to  take  my  life,* 
said  he,  4 at  my  age,  loaded  with  years  and 
infirmities ; I cannot  do  without  my  prior: 
no,  I can  never  consent  to  it.*  This  was 
his  answer  during  the  entire  day ; but  at 
length,  as  night  came  on,  and  we  still 
pressed  him  as  we  had  done,  without  in* 
termission,  from  the  morning,  And  inters 
posed  the  authority  of  your  holiness,  he 
consented ; and,  preferring  the  general 
good  of  the  church  to  his  own,  promised 
us  his  prior  and  twelve  of  the  canons,  ail 
men  of  great  merit.”* 

If  we  desire  to  single  out  some  eminent 
example  of  one  who  cherished  friendship 
in  the  cowl,  we  may  distinguish  the  illus- 
trious monk  of  Aurillac,  Gerbert,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  the  abbots  and  brethren 
of  different  monasteries  is  more  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  deep  private  affection 
than  even  the  peaceful  occupations  of  a 
learned  life.  Writing  to  Constantine  the 
scholastic,  he  says,  “Vis  amiciti©  pene 
impossibilia  redigit  ad  possibilia.  For  how 
should  I have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  numbers  unless  by  your  exhor- 
tation, 0 my  sweet  consolation  in  labour, 
Constantine  !”+  Writing  to  the  abbot  of 
Aurillac  and  the  brethren : “ In  common, 
indeed,  to  you  all,’*  he  says,  “I  return  my 
thanks,  but  especially  to  Father  Raimund ; 
to  whom,  after  God,  if  there  be  any  de- 
gree of  science  in  me,  I am  above  all 
men  indebted.  And  now  farewell,  holy 
college  ; farewell,  my  acquaintances,  and 
those  joined  with  me  in  affinity ; and  if 
there  should  be  any  remaining  whom  I 
have  not  known  sufficiently,  or  only  by 
their  appearance ; whom  I have  neglected, 

• Hist  de  Suger,zIi^4b 
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not  through  any  pride,  but  from  being 
torn,  and,  if  I may  so  speak,  altogether 
changed  by  the  ferocity  of  the  barba- 
rians. What  I learned  when  a boy  I lost 
when  a young  man ; and  what  I desired 
when  a young  man  I despise  in  my  old 
age.  Such  are  the  fruits  I have  reaped ! 
O pleasure ! Such  are  the  joys  which  the 
honours  of  this  world  bring  forth ! Trust, 
therefore,  my  experience.  In  proportion 
as  gloiy  exalts  princes  externally,  does  the 
interior  torment  prey  upon  them.”  His 
object  in  thus  writing  to  these  ancient 
friends  is  to  implore  their  prayers.*  With 
the  most  fervent  affection  did  he  love  his 
director  in  Aurillac,  the  Abbot  Gerald,  his 
instructor  Raimund,  the  monks  Airard, 
Bernhard,  and  the  others.  In  every  pas- 
sage of  his  life,  in  his  contests  at  Bobbio, 
at  Rheims,  on  the  funeral  of  King  Lothaire, 
in  the  power  of  his  betrayers,  after  his  own 
election,  and  at  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
he  still  ever  thinks  of  them,  greets  them, 
sends  them  presents,  and  recommends 
himself  to  their’  prayers.  With  what 
warmth  does  he  defend  the  interests  of  his 
friend  Constantine  in  Fleury  ! How  soli- 
citous does  he  continue  to  show  himself 
for  the  monk  Rainaud  in  Bobbio  ; consol- 
ing, advising,  and  assisting  him ! With 
restless  zeal  he  serves  his  Adalbero ; until, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  is  his  companion, 
his  servant,  his  counsellor,  his  champion ! 
Extending  his  friendships  beyond  the 
cloister  to  the  house  of  Otho,  in  misfortune 
as  in  prosperity,  he  evinces  the  same  love. 
Over  the  third  Otho  he  watches  as  a father  | 
over  his  child ; and  the  severest  blow  of 
all  he  ever  felt,  which  he  receives  as  the  I 
signal  for  his  own  departure  from  the 
troubled  scene,  is  Otho's  death.  The  loss 
of  the  young  emperor,  who  died  at  Patemo 
in  1002,  was  a wound  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  had  seen  pass  three  gene- 
rations of  great  rulers,  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally loved ; having  followed  to  the  grave 
the  last  Charles,  and  the  last  of  the  Othos, 
with  whom  his  friendships  died.  His  let- 
ters, his  public  acts  cease  at  this  period. 
He  expired  on  the  12th  of  May,  1008,  and 
was  buried  under  the  portico  of  the  church 
of  St  John  Laterun.  Pope  Sergius  IV., 
the  third  of  his  successors,  wrote  his 
epitaph,  beginning, 

“ Iste  locus  mtsndi  Sylvestri  membra  sepulti 
Venture  Domino  conferet  ad  sonitum 

and  ending  with 
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“ Quisquis  ad  hmic  tumolnm  devexa  lamoiTvta, 
Omnipotens  Domino,  die,  miserere  soil"4 

Thus  fervently  did  men  learn  to  love  their 
friends  in  the  sanctified  retirement  of  the 
cloister : and  if  they  continued  to  practise 
these  lessons  so  zealously  when  removed 
from  it  to  the  dizzy  and  distracted  scene 
of  common  life,  what  must  have  been  their 
friendships  within  the  monastery,  while: 
inhabiting  the  house  of  peace  together!1 
“ When  we  were  youths  we  began  to  love 
each  other  in  Christ,”  says  Peter  thei 
Venerable  to  St.  Bernard;  “ and  now  that 
we  are  old,  shall  we  doubt  of  our  low,  so 
sacred,  of  such  long-standing?  Far  be  it 
from  us.”t 

The  monk  of  Mount-Casaino,  who  com- 
posed the  history  of  the  Normans,  speak- 
ing of  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  says,  "1  wish 
that  I may  die  in  the  time  of  this  holy 
abbot,  and  that  he  may  live  after  I am 
dead,  and  that  he  at  the  last  day  of  my 
life,  may  give  me  the  absolution  of  my 
sins.”J  “Ask  Severus,  if  you  desire  to 
know  any  thing  of  his  monastic  life,"  says 
Paschasius  to  Adeodatus  in  that  carious 
dialogue,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  Abbot  Wala.  When  Severus  replies,  j 
“Brethren,  brethren,  what  shall  I say, or 
where  shall  I find  words,  since  nothing  re- 
mains to  me  of  him,  unless  the  power  of 
tears  and  sorrow,  for  it  was  good  for  me, 
when  with  him  I was  carrying  the  yoke  of 
my  youth,  as  if  solitary  before  him,  and 
was  silent  rather  than  now,  when  1 have 
permission  to  speak  of  him.  O good  Lord 
Jesus,  how  indefatigable  didst  thou  make 
him  in  all  offices  of  love ! how  strenuous, 
how  efficacious,  how  devout” 

Richard,  a monk  of  St  Remi,  Esving  re- 
moved to  Canterbury,  in  which  monastery 
he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Thomas,  Petrus  Cellensis,  bis 
former  abbot  writes  to  him  in  these  terms, 
“Behold,  my  dearest  Richard,  I would 
rush  to  embrace  you  on  hearing  of  ibis 
change  of  your  habit  though  it  can  hardly 
change  your  mind  for  the  better;  for  what 
attribute  of  decorum,  what  of  maturity, 
what  of  piety,  what  of  charity,  what  of  all 
religion,  was  wanting  to  you  when  you 
Were  before  me,  and  in  the  eyes  of  our 
congregation,  a mirror  of  goodness  and  a 
model  of  imitation?  Had  you  remained 
with  us,  you  would  have  been  a comfort  to 
me  against  all  troubles,  nor  do  I think  that 
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God  would  have  deserted  me  as  long  as  I 
possessed  such  a pledge  of  his  mercy;  but 
what  has  happened,  has  happened.  This 
absence  of  the  body  must  only  be  a stimu- 
lus to  greater  friendship,  and  dictate  more 
continuance  of  prayer.”*  A monk  of  St. 
Victor  writes  to  his  friend  as  follows: 
u Hearing,  my  beloved,  that  you  are  living 
well,  and  in  health,  that  you  prosper  in  all 
things,  that  you  please  God  and  men  in 
your  manners,  and  that  you  are  glad  to 
hear  accounts  of  me  as  your  relative,  I re- 
joiced with  great  joy,  and  though  dead  to 
the  world  in  regard  to  its  affections  in  this 
respect,  I confess  I am  not  wholly  free ; 
jet  this  is  the  gift  not  of  the  world,  but 
rather  of  charity,  which  as  it  renders  some- 
times your  pious  breast  solicitous  about  me 
is  your  relation,  so  also  it  affects  me  with 
cares  for  you  as  my  relation.  From  which 
is  I am  now  in  part  delivered,  thanks  be 
to  God,  it  only  remains  that  I should  ex- 
onerate myself  by  sending  a letter  in  return. 
So  then  at  Paris,  having  put  my  hand  to 
the  Lord's  plough  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  blessed  Victor,  under  the  canonical 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  as  a pupil,  I have 
decreed  to  militate  for  Christ,  to  serve 
whom  is  to  reign,  to  be  restrained  by  whose 
bridle  is  perfect  liberty,  where  I live,  yet 
not  I but  Christ  who  dwelleth  in  me; 
where  the  world  to  me  is  crucified,  as  am 
I to  the  world;  not  seeking  there  the 
things  which  are  mine,  but  those  which  are 
Christ's;  and  this  is  my  glory,  to  will  and 
to  be  able  to  please  God.  Do  you  desire 
to  hear  greater  and  sublimer  things  of 
me?  Lo  I consult  my  memory,  and  I 
know  nothing;  I can  find  nothing;  but 
what  shall  I say?  more,  and  as  if  greater 
things  I promised,  and  so  I am  reduced 
to  nothing ; and  nothing  know ; or  is  it 
perchance,  that  thus  to  have  descended, 
is  rather  to  have  ascended,  as  it  is  written, 
“qoi  8e  humiliat  exaltabitur for  he  is 
trnly  humble  who  had  rather  be  reputed 
vile,  than  pronounced  humble?  but  enough 
of  this.  It  remains  that  I reveal  to  you 
my  secret  and  ardent  desire.  If  by  your 
means  I could  procure  any  particle  of  the 
relics  of  the  glorious  martyr  of  Christ,  St. 
Thomas ; for  that  would  be  to  me  a trea- 
sure more  precious  than  gold  and  topaze, 
that  would  be  a companion  and  a consoler 
in  my  pilgrimage,  a sweet  guardian  against 
the  temptations  of  the  insidious  enemy. 
If  yon  should  be  able,  hasten  to  send  it  to  < 
me  in  a sealed  vase,  and  by  some  trusty 
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messenger.  Farewell.”*  Monastic  supe- 
riors had  as  many  friends  as  subjects. 
When  Thomas,  the  venerable  abbot  of 
Croyland,  became  blind,  which  calamity 
be  bore  with  cheerfulness  and  humility, 
the  monks  so  loved  him  that  they  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  retain  his  pastoral  dig- 
nity till  his  death,  and  he  governed  them 
in  that  state  five  years.f 

When  Ambrose  of  C&maldoli,  in  1431, 
was  to  remove  from  his  monastery  in  Flo- 
. rence,  by  order  of  Pope  Eugene,  on  being 
made  prior  general  of  the  order,  which 
office  required  him  to  visit  distant  pro- 
vinces, he  describes  his  departure  thus  : 
“ So  I Ambrose,  then  sub-prior,  and  Syl- 
vester, my  sweetest  companion,  with  whom 
I had  passed  thirty  years  in  that  monas- 
tery, were  obliged  to  set  out.  We  left  the 
monastery  on  the  11th  of  October,  while 
the  brethren  were  singing  vespers,  lest  any 
thing  of  disturbance  should  arise  from 
their  tears  and  lamentations.”! 

Indications  of  the  most  tender  love  and 
amiable  sympathy  for  all  members  of  their 
respective  houses,  abound  in  the  writings 
of  the  monks.  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  sup- 
plies an  instance.  “ I am  invited  out,”  be 
says,  “and  I am  enjoined  under  obedience, 
to  become  a guest  with  strangers.  I ride 
forth  and  arrive  at  their  house.  I sit  down 
at  table.  White  bread  and  good  wine,  fish, 
and  cheese,  and  eggs  are  produced.  Then 
I begin  to  think  of  my  brethren  who  are 
in  the  convent,  and  it  is  grievous  to#me  to 
be  treated  differently  from  them,  and  to 
think  that  I should  be  feasting  splendidly 
while  they  are  only  dryly  supporting 
nature.  My  conscience  smites  me  if  I 
have  fish  instead  of  beans,  and  cheese  in- 
stead of  onions  or  millet  ”§ 

For  seculars  too,  as  we  remarked  in  the 
instance  of  Gerbert,  they  manifest  friend- 
ship with  no  less  fervour  and  familiarity. 
Guevara,  the  Franciscan,  writes  to  a 
Spanish  nobleman  in  these  terms : *'  Illus- 
trious Seigneur,  if  you  think  that  1 am 
not  your  friend,  you  err ; for  your  friends 
and  mine  know  that  Don  Fernando,  of 
Cordova,  Clavaire  de  Calatrava,  and  brother 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  are  two  bodies  with 
one  will,  united  by  an  indissoluble  bond 
of  friendship.”  The  mourning  of  monks 
on  the  death  of  friends  has  left  many 
traces  in  their  writings.  The  grief  of  St 
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Bernard  on  losing  his  brother  Gerard,  dic- 
tated one  of  the  most  affecting  epistles 
that  was  ever  written,  from  which  St  Ber- 
nardino, of  Sienna,  borrowed  certain  pas- 
sages when  lamenting  the  death  of  his 
own  friend,  the  blessed  Vincent  of  Sienna.* 
The  internal  combat  between  joy  and  sor- 
row, which  the  monks  endured  on  occasion 
of  recalling  the  memory  of  friends,  is  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  St  Hilary,  when 
preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  friend 
St  Honore.  “Talem  reminisci  dulce  est, 
tali  carere  suppliciura.”  It  was  the  cus- 
tom at  Clairvaux,  for  the  monks  not  to 
leave  the  interior  of  the  monastery  after 
the  lost  sacraments  had  been  administered 
to  any  brother,  until  after  his  burial  or  re- 
covery ,f  The  sorrows  of  friendship,  per- 
haps, were  never  expressed  in  more  affecting 
words  than  in  those  of  St.  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  many 
of  his  monks,  and  addressed  the  survivors 
in  the  following  epistle,  in  which  he  styles 
himself,  not  so  much  their  abbot  as  their 
servant 

44 1 have  heard,”  ho  says,  44  my  dearly 
beloved,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
touched  you,  that  many  and  precious  mem- 
bers of  our  body  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
sword  of  divine  judgment,  that  the  living 
fall  upon  the  dead,  that  youths  and  old 
men  are  carried  off  in  equal  numbers; 
that  little  boys  precede  to  the  grave  men 
of  a hundred  years  of  age.  We  who  are 
left  sqffer  intense  affliction,  from  being  de- 
prived of  so  many  useftil  holy  brothers ; 
all  have  matter  for  sorrow;  but  I more 
especially;  for  who  else  has  such  cause 
for  lamentation  and  tears?  What  father 
is  there  of  so  iron  a nature,  as  not  to  be 
filled  with  anguish  at  the  death,  I do  not 
say  of  so  many  chosen,  but  of  one  only  son  ? 
and  what  fhther  could  ever  be  so  great  a 
debtor  to  his  sons,  as  I am  to  you  ? for 
what  father  has  ever  found  in  his  carnal 
sons  such*  obedience,  such  sincere-  love, 
such  prompt  obsequiousness  as  1 have  in 
i you  ?•  Who  has  ever  had  such,  sweet  ex- 
perience of  affection  as  I have  received 
from  you?;  If  I bad  to  pass  the  Alps  of 
Italy  or  Spain,  you  always  went  with  me 
in*  mind  and  affection.  If,  as  often  hap- 
pened; I>  visited'  Rome,  you  adhered  in- 
separably^ to  me:  If'  I had  to  cross  the 
seas,  you  sailed  along  with  me  in  heart, 
in  devotion,  and  in  prayers.  If  I was  sick, 
you  became  infirm  wiithi  xne.ingrief  and 


compassion  of  mind.  Without  you  I could 
never  labour  or  make  head  against  dan- 
gers : how  could  I therefore  see  such  deer 
friends  torn  from  me  without  feeling  the 
most  profound  grief  of  heart?  The  former 
ages  seem  to  have  returned,  and  the  ang d 
of  the  Lord  appears  to  have  stretched  forth 
his  hand  over  our  Jerusalem,  I trust  in 
the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  not  to  detref, 
but  to  correct  it.  Ah,  it  is  I who  have  sin- 
ned, and  who  have  done  iniquity  ; but  as 
for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? But 
I ought  not  to  aggravate  your  sorrow,  nor 
indulge  any  longer  in  these  lamentation*. 
Let  us  change  our  tears  into  prayers,  both 
for  those  who  are  departed,  and  for  our- 
selves, who  may  so  shortly  follow  them. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  beware  of  the  de- 
testable opinion  that  the*  Most  High  doth 
not  care  for  us,  since,  as  the  apostle  says, 

1 whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s.* 
Nothing  in  human  events,  as  you  well 
know,  occurs  through  chance  ; fortune  con- 
founds not  the  death  and  life  of  men,  and 
though  the  abyss  of  the  judgments  of  God 
be  hidden  to  us,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
it  is  in  all  things  just.  Not  a sparrow  foils 
to  the  ground  without  your  heavenly  Father, 
and  do  we  suppose  that  any  servant  of  God 
can  finish  his  morthl  life  without  that  same 
heavenly  Father?  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  all  numbered,  and  our  steps  are  reck- 
oned ; and  bow  much  more  is  ouf  death  or 
life  known  to  Him?  I beseech  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Creator  of  all  men,  and  your  Redeemer, 
the  Author  of  our  transitory  and  eternal 
life,  to  receive  to  eternal  life  these  members 
of  his  dock  that  have  been  taken  from 
us,  and  those  who  may  be  about  to  be 
summoned:  Raise  up  your  heart*,  dearest 
brethren,  in  devout  prayers,  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  with  a contrite 
and  humble  heart  invoke  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  God.  I would  rather  speak 
than  write  to  yon ; but  I am  compelled  to 
continue  my  journey  to  the  Pope : I trust 
soon  to  return,  and  again  by  GodVfovour, 
to  behold  those  whom  my  soul  loveth:"* 
Thus  then  was  the  grace  of  friendship 
imparted  to  the  peacefbl  inhabitants'  of 
cloisters.  Thus  did  they  love  e»h  other ; 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  it  is  oertaln  that 
they  also  loved  the  place'  itself  which  shel- 
tered them ; and  the  contentment  offbeat! 
which  such  love  indicates,  is' so  remarkable 
that  it  will  be  well  to  produce  passages*  in 
proof.  Who  now  is  oontent  with  the  place 
of  his  own  residence,  and*  willing  to  remain 
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ip  it  for  over  ? “ Wo  that  are  born  in  the 
sorrows  of  this  pilgrimage/*  to  use  the 
words  of  St  Qregory,  alluding  to  men  in  a 
similar  state  of  society,  “ have  come  to  that 
state  of  weariness,  that  we  know  not  what 
we  ought  to  desire ; for  the  more  the  mind 
alienates  itself  from  the  food  of  sweetness, 
so  much  the  more  is  the  disease  increased, 
and  therefore  it  has  no  appetite  for  internal 
delights,  because  it  has  long  ceased  to 
enjoy  them,  so  that  we  are  oppressed  with 
weariness,  and  with  the  lingering  pestilence 
of  famine,  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
taste  within  the  prepared  sweetness,  wretch- 
ad  men,  we  love  our  hunger.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  delights  of  the  body 
and  those  of  the  heart,  that  when  the  for* 
merare  not  possessed,  they  are  ardently 
desired,  but  when  greedily  enjoyed  they 
turn  to  loathing,  and  are  soon  despised ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  spiritual  delights, 
when  not  possessed,  are  held  in  loathing, 
but  when  possessed  are  the  object  of  desire ; 
and  so  much  the  more  are  they  thirsted 
after  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  pos- 
sessed. With  the  former,  the  appetite 
pleases,  and  the  experience  disgusts ; with 
the  latter,  the  appetite  is  vile,  and  the  ex* 
perience  delights;  with  the  one,  appetite 
generates  satiety,  and  satiety  disgust ; with 
the  other,  appetite  leads  to  fulness,  and 
fulness  produces  appetite ; for  spiritual 
delights  increase  desire  in  the  mind  while 
they  fill  it,  because  the  more  their  taste  is 
perceived,  the  more  they  are  known  and 
^eaued.’  * Hence  the  experience  of  the 
middle  ages  leads  the  ascetic  to  conclude, 
that  (tthe  more  studiously  any  one  keeps 
within  his  cell,  so  much  the  more  doth  it 
please  him ; but  that  the  seldomer  he 
eaters  it,  the  more  he  dislikes  it”f  Of 
disliking  it,  however,  as  the  monastic  writ- 
ings prove,  it  was  seldom  a question  in  the 
middle  agea ; or  if  an  instance  did  occur, 
it  was  generally  followed  by  a voluntary 
return  of  the  fugitive  to  the  monastery, 
imploring  to  be  received  on  condition  of 
performing  some  humiliating  penance  for 
the  rest  of  his  life ; as  in  the  case  of  the 
monk  of  St.  John-des-Vignea  at  Soissons 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  nine  last 
jean  were  thus  spent,  proving  how  dearly 
be  valued  the  peace  which  pride  had  tempt- 
ed him  to  forsake*!  Monastic  severity  on 
tuch  occasions  consisted  in  refusing  to 
receive  back  the  fugitive. 

• 9.  Greg.  Ho«.  36.  in  Bvang. 
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Who  is  this  already  risen,  the  hour  be- 
fore the  heavenly  harnessed  team  begins 
his  golden  progress  in  the  east,  standing 
so  thoughtful  at  an  open  window,  inhaling 
the  freshness  and  the  beauty,  which  seem 
to  fill  his  eyes  with  tears  of  gratitude ! It 
is  the  monk,  who  says  with  the  Carthusian, 
“the  cell  is  a place  of  refuge,  a seat  of 
quietness,  a port  of  tranquillity ; the  cell 
is  a place  of  useful  discipline,  conducing 
not  a little  even  to  human  objects ; for 
where  the  impediments  of  the  world  are 
excluded,  where  the  darkness  of  6in  is 
dissipated,  where  the  passions  are  bridled, 
where  hostile  tumults  are  appeased,  a great 
facility  is  afforded  to  learning.  The  cell 
is  therefore  an  excellent  place  for  com- 
posing books.  In  what  place  are  celestial 
truths  so  profoundly  discussed,  so  subtilly 
investigated  as  in  the  solitary  silent  cham- 
ber ? The  cell  is  besides  a place  for  in- 
flaming the  affections,  and  for  exciting  holy 
desires;  for  there  devout  thoughts  and 
divine  meditations  are  more  frequent.”* 
“The  meditations  of  a solitary  student,” 
says  a great  French  physician,  “have  a 
secret  charm  which  makes  him  forget  the 
vulgar  joys  of  the  exterior  world.  He  loves 
to  take  refuge  from,  it,  and  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  nature/’t 

“ Pax  est  in  cells,  foria  autem  plurima  bells," 

was  the  line  ever  on  the  tongue  of  brother 
Pacifico  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Sien- 
na, to  whom  I used  to  be  led  often  by  my 
father  when  a boy,  says  a holy  priest  of 
that  city. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  princes 
and  noble  philosophers  in  the  world  who 
loved  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  same 
asylum.  Writing  to  Andrew  Coraeo  of 
Urbino,  John  Picus  of  Mirandula  says, 
“J  prefer  my  little  cell,  my  books,  and  my 
peace  of  mind,  to  royal  courts,  to  their  oc- 
cupations and  honours.”!  Ulysyes,  though 
in  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  in  the  beau- 
teous grotto,  grieves  that  he  cannot  see  his 
father  land.  What  a lovely  scene  was 
spread  before  him  ! what  harmony  in  the 
groves ! what  odours  from  the  meadow ! 
yet  be  sat  alone,  weeping,  gazing  on  the 
sea,  making  the  rocks  re-echo  with  his 
groAns.§  To  the  monk,  his  monastery, 
though  in  a foreign  land,  was  his  countiy, 
so  far  a*  enabling  him  to  enjoy  tbs  peace 

* Pet.  Sntorus  de  Vita  Carthusians,  lit  ii.  t.  ii,  1. 
d ty  D'Alibert,  Physiologic  dee  Pasrauns,  L 38, 
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which  reigned  within  it  and  tbe  felicity 
of  existence.  Benedictine  monks  indeed 
used  to  derive  tbeir  names  from  tbe  spot 
in  wbicb  tbeir  monastery  stood,  not  from 
that  in  wbicb  they  bad  been  bom.*  With 
wbat  affection  do  tbey  speak  of  the  abbey 
which  has  sheltered  them  1 

14  Toto  corde  meo  te  Centula  mater  amavi. 
Traditus  ft  puero,  mea  sub  te  colla  ligavi. 
Richariut  fove&t  me,  sub  quo*  sanctificavi, 

Ut  Christo  plaoeam,  me  cui  sacrificavi." 

Such  are  tbe  lines  with  which  the  monk 
of  St.  Biquier  concludes  bis  chronicle  of 
that  house.  The  monk  of  Croyland  is 
diffuse  in  praises  of  bis  own  monastery. 

“Dulce  p&tri  fratrem  fore,  quo  ccetu  vacat  omnis 
Fratema  invidia ; decus  hoc  Croylandia  sola 
Se  sua  concordia  semper  voto  celebrasse 
Vindicet  ut  proprium,  discedant  jurgia,  rixm. 
Hie  nihil  hospitii  poscant,  sunt  omnia  plena 
Hospitibus  gratis;  libet  id  narrare  quod  ipsi 
Vidimus,  ut  virtus  crescat  laudata;  quid  ilia 
Alliciens  hominum  mentes  devotio  saucta 
Efficit  in  templo,  quantum  prostratio  parra. 
Mens  humilis,  rectus  oculos,  pcs  sobrius,  et  vox 
Continue  laud  is,  jurat  his  nimis  assoc  lari 
Collegiis,  quorum  pia  vita  repercutit  ipsa 
Culmina  coelorum ; ne  sancta  precamina  votis 
Frustrentur  precibus  fr&tris,  ego  nunc  mca  res- 
tris 

Omnia  commendo,  valeant  qui  vestra  valere 
Exoptant,  etiam  vos  in  Christo  v&le&tis.” 

“Me  sola  Hirsaugia  gaudet,”  is  tbe 
expression  of  Tritbemius  in  writing  its 
chronicle.  “ Though  separated  from  your 
church  now  twenty-four  years,”  says  An- 
sellus  writing  to  his  friend  at  Paris,  “ yet 
in  mind  I am  ever  present  there  with  you, 
and  I call  to  memoiy  continually  the  places 
in  which  I was  nurtured,  and  those  with 
whom  I was  educated  ; yea,  in  my  dreams 
I often  seem  to  assist  at  your  solemni- 
ties and  processions,  and  at  your  ferial 
matins  and  offices,  and  to  sing  with 
you.”t  The  diaries  and  chronicles  of  the 
monks  contain  indirect,  but  no  less  con- 
vincing, proof  of  their  attachment  to  the 
monasteries  in  which  they  lived.  In  1387 
Theodoric,  abbot  of  Corby  in  Saxony,  wrote 
letters  to  require  the  superiors  of  eveiy 
house  to  keep  a chronicle  of  the  events 
relating  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  such 
documents  would  be  of  advantage  to  future 
ages.;  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  monks  pre- 
ferred giving  a brief,  simple  record  of  chief 
public  events,  as  that  of  the  monastery  of 

• Sicilia  Sacra,  i.  172. 
f Gallia  Christiana,  i.  427. 
j Marlene,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  621. 


Cava.*  Frequently  they  produced  wki 
of  great  historical  imporUupM#,  as  the  bam 
chronicle  of  St.  Gall*  . feefup-by  Bepsrt, 
from  the  time  of  St  Gall,  and  eofttmri 
by  Eckehard  IV.,  Burkard*.  Spared  voe 
Pfeffers,  and  Kuchimeister,  till  ISdMrhia 
the  narrative  closes.  CoUao&ms  of  this 
kind  are  very  curious,  from  their  ooutaining 
besides  original  information,  extracts  ism 
earlier  records;  thus  in  the  annals  of  tbs  ah 
bey  of  Clonmacnois,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  are  fragments  of  Irish  writers  and 
poets  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  oentories, 
of  whom  no  other  vestige  now  remains. 
“ As  navigators  love  to  relate  the  dangers 
of  their  voyages  in  youth,  so  monks,  after 
escaping  from  worldly  passions,  were  fond 
of  casting  over  the  sea  of  the  world  a 
melancholy  look,  which  was  not  wholly 
without  a charm. ”f  “ The  matter  of  this 
work,”  says  John,  abbot  of  Victoria  or 
Vitring,  in  his  chronicle  of  Carinthia,  “i* 
concerning  the  emperors,  kings,  and  pon- 
tiffs, of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  with 
diverse  incidents  intermixed,  including  in 
interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean, 
exhibiting  to  the  reader  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  the  fragility  of  nature,  tbe  in- 
stability of  fortune,  and  the  treacherons 
and  transitory  variety  of  mundane  glory.”! 
The  monks  of  Einsiedelin,  Albert  de  Bon* 
s tetter,  and  Hartmann,  in  their  chronicles, 
have  both,  like  some  other  monastic  his- 
torians, contrived  to  group  the  principsl 
events  of  Europe  round  the  incidents  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  own  abbey, 
so  that  the  monastery  forms  a common 
centre  to  all  important  facts,  the  recital  of 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  compli- 
cated and  obscure.  But,  in  general,  like 
the  historians  who  preceded  Herodotus, 
monks  confine  their  observations  to  locsl1 
limits,  and  content  themselves  with  re- 
cording, in  a concise  and  artless,  but  clear 
and  not  ungraceful  style,  the  events  in  each 
district,  or  the  legends  relating  to  the 
houses  which  they  especially  loved.  These 
diaries,  which  might  be  styled  monastic 
evenings  at  home,  which  descend  even  to 
such  details  that  one  might  regard  them 
as  a kind  of  farm-yard  journal,  that  bring 
back  many  boyish  recollections,  indicate 
those  habits  of  quiet  and  delicious  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  occurrences  of  each 
day  in  rural  life,  than  which  nothing  can 

♦ Chronic.  Cavenae,  Rer.  It.  Script  vii.  ah  m- 
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more  unequivocal! y indicate  peace  of  heart, 
contentment,  and  fondness  for  the  very 
locality  in  which  they  were  living.  Thus 
one  of  the  chronicles,  published  by  Dom 
Pez,  records  when  the  cistern  of  the  abbey 
was  frozen  ; another,  how  the  Danube  over- 
flowed, inundating  the  cloisters  and  even 
the  library;  another,  that  violets  were 
gathered  at  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany.* 
Let  us  read  a page  of  the  annals  of  Corby 
in  Saxony. 

“ This  year,  897,  our  Godescalchus  had 
an  admirable  dog,  whose  prudence  (if  it  be 
lawful  so  to  speak)  all  admired.  He  was 
taughtby  brother  Baddo  an  ingenious  monk. 
In  1049,  on  the  mountain  of  Belenberg, 
there  was  a wild  boar  taken,  probably  stray- 
ed from  Sollingen,  with  an  iron  coilar,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  998,  a.  c.  d.  d.  whence 
we  concluded  that  it  was  put  on  by  Adol- 
phus, count  of  Dassel,  who  was  a great 
hunter.  In  1155  all  things  were  well  com- 
posed in  the  monastery,  God  giving  His  bles- 
sing. In  1159,  a rustic  who  never  took  any 
other  food  but  milk,  died  at  the  age  of  131. 
In  1160  and  1161,  we  had  tranquil  times, 
fall  of  concord  and  religion,  God  being  pro- 
pitious to  us  in  all  things  within  and  with- 
out the  abbey.  In  1200  there  was  a parrot  of 
rare  capacity  in  our  monastery.  1307  was 
a happy  and  fortunate  year  in  all  things, 
glory  to  God.  In  1824,  a stork,  building 
its  nest  on  our  palace  of  the  CaBsars,  filled 
our  granary  with  vipers  and  serpents  ; for 
as  particles  of  these  reptiles  fell  from  the 
nest,  they  multiplied  to  the  injury  of  men 
and  cattle.  The  nest,  therefore,  was  de- 
stroyed.” Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  however, 
by  foe  way,  would  not  have  advised  that 
measure,  for  he  says,  “At  Citeaux,  the 
beadhouse  of  our  order,  there  are  many 
storks,  which  the  brethren  permit  to  build 
all  round  the  abbey,  because  they  freed  the 
place  from  reptiles.  The  storks  and  the 
brethren  lived  in  peace,  and  the  storks,  on 
going  away  for  the  winter,  seemed,  by  their 
hovering  round  the  monks  who  were  work- 
lng  in  the  fields,  to  ask  a blessing,  which 
was  given  to  them.”t  The  diaries  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  sagacity  which 
birds  and  other  animals  seemed  to  attain 
under  the  protection  of  the  monks.  When, 
by  order  of  the  Bishop  Heidenreich,  the 
monastery  of  Kulmsee,  founded  by  Bishop 
Christian,  and  destroyed  by  the  pagan 
Prussians  on  their  invasion  of  Kulmerland, 
^as  to  he  re-built,  one  day,  as  the  abbot, 

* Pe**  Script  B«r.  Aust  i. 

t Hunt  Mine.  Lib.  x.  c.  58. 


and  some  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
were  inspecting  the  work,  they  espied  a 
tame  raven,  which  belonged  to  Stettin,  one 
of  the  monks,  sitting  sorrowful  by  itself, 
and  the  abbot  said,  “What  are  you  think- 
ing of,  raven  ?”  and  the  raven  answered  in 
Latin,  “The  eternal  years  and  your  death.”* 
In  1507,  in  the  convent  of  Muri,  there  was 
a lamb  like  that  which  St  Francis  had, 
which,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  used  to  go 
to  the  choir,  and  stay  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  divine  office.  When  the  sign 
for  matins  used  to  be  given,  it  used  do  run 
round  and  beat  with  its  forehead  against  the 
door  of  each  cell,  and  so  perambulate  the 
whole  dormitoxy,  beating  till  it  had  raised 
every  one  up,  and  on  entering  the  choir, 
if  it  missed  any  one,  it  would  return  to  the 
dormitory  and  bleat In  1336,  say  the 
annals  of  Corby,  Daniel  Bobenhus  brought 
from  Belenberg  an  otter,  which  our  novices 
had  for  a long  time  in  the  refectory. 

We  before  alluded  to  the  meteorological 
observations  of  the  monks.  Here  again 
they  come  before  us  as  connected  with 
important  events  to  the  communities  which 
were  so  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  read  that 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  a dreadful  night 
of  storm  and  rain  that  John,  a monk  of 
Ouches,  a poet  and  a saint,  who  had  lived 
forty-eight  years  in  that  house,  expired. J 
Orderic  Vital  is,  enumerating  the  calamities 
of  the  year  1134,  describes  the  heavy  snow 
which  began  on  the  Holy  Innocents,  the 
inundations  succeeding  the  consuming  heat 
of  the  succeeding  June,  the  numbers  of 
bathers  who  perished  in  the  lakes,  the 
storm  and  whirlwind  on  the  eve  of  St 
Laurence,  after  nones,  and  the  lightning 
which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  persons, — 
in  September  the  destruction  of  Mans  and 
Chartres,  Alenin,  Nogent-au-Perche,  Ver- 
neuil,  and  other  towns,  by  fire,  the  awful 
breaking  in  of  the  sea  in  Flanders,  and, 
finally,  the  death  of  many  illustrious 
princes  and  seigneurs.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October,  1185,  while  the  church, 
he  says,  “ was  celebrating  the  festival  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  and  that  monks 
were  singing  devoutly  the  office  of  matins, 
there  arose,  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  a violent  wind,  which  continued 
unabated  till  nones,  resounding  with  a 
terrific  uproar,  uncovering  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  ravaging  the  woods,  and  pros- 
trating a multitude  of  trees.  ”§  Guibert, 

* Voight,  Geschichte  Preuasens,  ii.  477. 
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abbot  of  Nogen  t,  does  not  disdain  to  notice 
such  events.  “The  thunder,”  he  says, 
“ one  morning  fell  over  this  monastery, 
entered  the  church,  and  destroyed  part  of 
the  chasuble,  which  was  deemed  one  of 
the  most  precious  in  the  treasury.  That 
chasuble  had  been  sought  for  by  name  by 
the  king  of  the  English,  an  illegitimate 
man,  and  enemy  of  the  church,  named 
Rufus,  whom  God  afterwards  slew  by  means 
of  a hunter.  This  king  being  unwilling  to 
draw  from  his  own  treasury,  destined  a 
monk  to  be  executor  of  this  intention,  and 
sent  him  to  the  abbot,  saying,  that  he 
should  give  fifteen  marks  of  silver;  but 
the  abbot  refusing,  the  booty  was  taken  by 
violence  from  the  monastery,  and  soon 
after  was  redeemed  for  fifteen  marks  by 
the  same  abbot.  Thus,  by  a sacrilege  and 
by  sacrilegious  persons,  the  chasuble  was 
first  procured  and  then  compounded  for, 
so  that  the  whole  was  under  malediction.”* 
Let  us  hear  the  chronicle  of  Mount-Cas- 
sino.  “ On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  while 
the  brethren  were  in  the  church  singing 
the  office  of  the  first  hour,  suddenly  the 
thunder  fell,  and  the  hebdomadal  priest, 
Mauno,  and  a novice  were  struck  dead,  and 
the  rest  were  thrown  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
The  picture  of  the  Abbot  Richerius  was 
split  in  two,  and  many  parts  of  the  church 
injured.  Therefore  the  venerable  father,’ 
in  council  with  the  brethren,  decreed,  that, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  every  month, 
on  the  first  Friday,  the  community  should 
abstain  on  bread  and  water,  and  proceed 
barefoot  to  mass,  at  which  the  prayer 
against  thunder  should  be  said,  as  also  the 
appropriate  Psalms.  I myself,  says  Leo 
of  Ostia,  remember,  while  at  school  in  the 
monastery,  that  one  night,  during  the 
second  nocturn,  the  thunder  fell  six  times 
in  the  church,  and  struck  the  tower.  The 
monastery  being  built  at  the  very  top  of 
the  mountain,  was  exposed  to  frequent 
calamities  from  lightning,  as  well  as  to 
the  vehement  blast  of  the  winds  from 
every  side,  so  that  when  Abbot  Desiderius 
rebuilt  the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
a deep  foundation,  excavating  the  rocky 
crest  of  the  mountain  with  fire  and  iron. 
So  frequently  did  these  dangers  occur,  i 
that  every  Sunday  in  the  year  it  was  the 
custom  at  Mount-Cassino  to  make  a public 
supplication  between  tierce  and  high  mass,  j 
When  I was  a youth,  says  the  Abbot  An- 
gelus  de  Nuce  in  his  notes  to  the  chronicle, 

I remember  the  thunder  having  often 
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caused  strange  phenomena.  Once  it  strip 
ped  one  person  of  his  hair ; another  it 
rendered  for  the  moment  insane ; another 
it  weakened  in  his  limbs;  and  another 
escaped  safe.  Prodigia  demum  ex  fulgo- 
ribus  et  fulminibus  fhturosque  eventus  to 
nari  non  est  Christiana  religionis.”*  One 
observation  recorded  acquires  a fresh  in- 
terest from  its  similarity  to  what  was  seen 
at  Migne  in  recent  times.  “In  1414,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  a minor  friar 
preaching  on  the  Eucharist  in  the  square 
of  the  town  of  GuadaHagiara  in  Castille, 
during  a public  supplication,  there  appeared 
in  the  sky,  over  his  head,  a cross,  white  as 
the  snow,  which  was  seen  both  by  Chris- 
tians and  JewSu  Four  or  five  days  after, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  Jews,  em- 
braced, in  consequence,  the  Catholic  faith. 
Through  all  Spain  this  was  celebrated, 
and  King  John  of  Castille,  and  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  sent  figures  of  the 
cross  in  letters  to  St  Vincent  Ferrer, 
asking  his  opinion,  which  is  given  bj 
Diagus  in  his  history  of  the  Dominicans 
of  the  province  of  Arragon. 

The  dangers  to  which  monks  were  some 
times  exposed  in  their  isolated  convents, 
and  the  strangeness  often  of  the  manner 
of  their  deliverance,  form  also  a very  in- 
teresting part  of  these  peaceful  memoirs. 
Thus,  iu  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins,  we 
read,  that  some  Turkish  pirates,  in  I57&, 
made  a descent  on  the  Italian  coast  in  the 
province  of  St.  Nicholas  near  the  convent 
of  Monopolitani,  which  stood  near  the 
shore.  Thither  they  went,  when,  lo ! the 
matin  bell  was  sounded  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  pirate  supposing  it  an  alarm,  wus  for 
retreating  hastily,  but  an  apostate  in  his 
crew  told  him  what  it  meant;  so  the? 
proceeded,  entered  the  church,  and  heard 
the  brethren  singing  the  divine  praises. 
We  must  suffer  them  to  praise  God,  said 
the  pirate  ; let  us  go  elsewhere  first,  and 
on  our  return  we  can  take  them  prise  nera 
when  they  will  have  finished  worshipping 
God.  So  departing  secretly,  they  wart 
a secular  house  in  the  neighbourhood  ana 
took  captive  all  its  inhabitants.  On  'heir 
return  to  the  Capuchin  church, 
the  friars  still  at  their  devotions,  they 
these  men  who  praise  God,  and  crucify 
themselves  thus  for  others’  wickedi*8^ 
must  be  spared.  They  passed  on  to  their 
ships,  and  the  friars  escaped  the  danjpr* 
On  a September  night,  in  the  year  1 
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after  the  gates  of  the  city  had  been  dosed, 
some  Turkish  pirates  made  an  invasion  on 
the  Franciscan  convent,  without  the  walk 
of  Masara,  in  Sicily,  intending  to  pillage 
it,  and  carry  off  the  monks  prisoners. 
That  night  the  sacristan,  moved  by  an 
internal  impulse,  rose  before  the  regular 
hour,  and  tolled  the  bell  for  matins,  at 
which  sound  the  pirates  thought  that  snares 
were  laid  for  them,  and  fled  to  their  ships.* 
In  like  manner  the  chronicle  of  Mount- 
Cassino  records,  that  certain  robbers  set 
out  by  night  to  make  a descent  upon  that 
monastery,  but  that,  by  an  interposition 
of  Providence,  they  were  made  to  wander 
all  night  long  round  and  round  it  without 
being  able  to  find  the  place. 

Such,  then,  in  general,  are  the  motives 
and  observations  of  the  monks,  which,  I 
conceive,  without  danger  of  contradiction, 
we  may  adduce  as  indicating  their  attach- 
ment to  the  houses  of  peace  which  they 
inhabited ; in  connection  with  the  interest 
of  which  the  least  events  acquired  6uch  an 
importance  in  their  eyes,  as  to  be  judged 
worthy  of  transmission  to  posterity.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  come  to  a conclusion 
from  such  inferences;  for  the  monks  ex- 
pressly record  how  dearly  they  loved  their 
own  abbeys,  and  how  deeply  they  grieved 
when  they  were  tom  from  them. 

When  John,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  was  obliged  to  travel 
I to  Westminster  to  defend  the  cause  of  his 
abbey  in  Parliament,  the  monk  who  relates 
his  history  says,  " that  he  was  tom  away 
from  the  quiet  of  contemplation  to  exercise 
his  duty  amidst  the  laborious  affairs  of 
the  world. Speaking  of  Richard,  abbot 
of  the  same  house  in  the  time  of  King 
Richard  III.,  the  historian  says,  “Nor 
ought  we  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  man- 
ners and  merits  of  this  father,  and  the 
patience  of  his  mind,  by  which,  as  we 
hope,  he  gained  the  reward  of  eternal 
happiness ; for  he  was  much  more  inclined 
of  his  own  disposition  to  the  study  and 
anting  of  books  than  to  engaging  in  the 
disputes  and  troubles  of  secular  affairs.” 
80  that  patience  was  tried  in  leaving  the 
monastery,  not  in  remaining  in  it.  “ If  it 
please  his  majesty  to  let  me  retire  to  my 
convent,”  says  the  Franciscan  Guevara, 

“ I promise  yon,  oil  the  faith  of  a Christian, 
a°t  to  stop  one  hour  longer  at  the  court ; 
for  the  court  is  no  more  fitting  for  me 
than  I am  for  the  court” 

• Sicilia  Stem,  ii.  871. 
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Bede  was  deemed  most  happy  from 
never  having  left  his  abbey  of  Wearmouth ; 
though  without  having  seen  Rome,  it  was 
he  who  first  gave  that  name  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Vespasian,  by  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  designated.  Many  of  his  con- 
temporary monks  were  as  content  as  him- 
self to  remain  in  their  monasteries.  When 
Lullus,  the  bishop,  sent  presents  of  clothes 
to  the  Abbot  Gutberct,  the  disciple  of  Bede, 
that  holy  man  replied,  “ Gratefully  I have 
received  your  gifts,  to  honour  the  blessed 
memory  of  our  master  Bede.  It  seems, 
indeed,  most  just,  that  the  whole  nation 
of  the  English,  in  all  their  provinces  and 
every  where,  should  return  thanks  to  God 
for  having  raised  up  among  them  such  a 
wonderful  man,  of  whom  I can  bear  testi- 
mony, having  been  nourished  at  his  feet. 
This  garment  of  various  colours  which  you 
have  sent  me  to  preserve  my  body  from 
cold,  I have  consecrated  to  the  Almighty 
God,  and  have  placed  it  with  great  joy  as 
an  ornament  to  cover  the  altar  which  is  in 
his  church,  because  I have  lived  in  this 
monastery  under  his  protection  for  the 
space  of  forty- three  years.”  Mabillon  cites 
a passage  from  the  chronicle  of  a monastery, 
describing  the  peaceful  life  of  a lay  brother, 
who  for  fifty  years  had  never  left  that 
house.  “ He  never  wished  to  go  out  to 
stay  at  any  of  the  exterior  cells  : he  used 
to  lie  in  the  church,  taking  care  of  the 
lights,  cleaning  the  pavement,  washing  the 
walls,  and  labouring  with  all  his  power  in 
the  discharge  of  holy  services : he  used  to 
sing  the  Psalter  in  order  every  day,  and 
after  matins  he  never  indulged  in  the  rest 
of  a quiet  bed.”  At  length  he  made  a 
blessed  end,  after  a short  illness.*  “This 
year,  853,”  say  the  annals  of  Corby,  “ our 
Bunicus,  called  to  be  a bishop,  preferred 
serving  God  in  his  cell,  rather  than  rule 
over  others,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul.”t 
When  Pope  Nicholas  wished  to  make 
Matthew  Rheginus,  a minor  friar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rosana  in  Calabria,  he  sent  to 
him  Cardinal  Formano,  who  came  into  his 
cell  and  disclosed  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  friar,  without  answering  him,  ran  out 
of  his  cell,  and  called  the  brethren  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  He  wept  and  cried  out, 
“ Come  hither,  help  your  miserable  brother. 
Alas  ! wretched  me ; I have  spent  a long 
life  in  religion,  I have  lived  poor  and 
obedient,  I have  never  violated  the  rule,  of 
blessed  Father  Francis*  I have  preached 
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the  word  of  God  to  the  people ; in  my 
little  cell  I have  enjoyed  a rich  poverty, 
comtemplating  divine  secrets,  and  now  I 
am  called  to  episcopacy,  to  business,  to 
honour,  which  I never  desired.  0 imma- 
culate religion,  0 sacred  influence  of  the 
cloister,  0 sweet  silence  of  the  cell,  0 be- 
loved brethren,  0 companions  of  my  con- 
solations, am  I to  leave  you,  and  to  be 
deprived  of  your  most  sweet  conversation  ? 
No.  But  I must  have  your  assistance ; 
defend,  deliver  me,  lest  Firmano  should 
cyrry  me  off.”* 

In  the  abbey  of  Abdinghoff  at  Paderbom 
lived  the  recluse  St.  Paterae,  who  having 
predicted  that  the  city  would  be  consumed 
by  fire,  and  seeing  his  prophecy  accom- 
plished, preferred  perishing  in  the  flames 
to  leaving  the  cell  which  he  had  chosen,  as 
Sigebert  and  Marianus  Scotus  relate.  Nor 
can  I omit  mention  of  a poor  Clare,  once  a 
marchioness  at  the  court  of  France,  whom 
I met  hastening  back  to  her  convent,  from 
which  she  had  been  sent  to  beg  alms,  and 
who  told  me  with  a smile,  that  her  motive 
in  adopting  such  a rapid  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  anxiety  to  die  in  her  own  cell ; 
for  having  passed  her  eightieth  year,  she 
regarded  a slight  indisposition  as  announc- 
ing that  she  was  near  her  end.  The  same 
desire  was  expressed  by  St.  Bernard ; for 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  a letter  to 
Peter  the  Venerable,  he  writes  thus,  “I 
have  determined  to  leave  the  monastery 
no  more,  excepting  once  a year,  for  the 
assembly  of  the  Cistercian  abbots.  Here, 
supported  by  your  prayers  and  consoled  by 
your  benedictions,  during  the  few  days 
which  I have  further  to  militate,  I shall 
wait  until  my  change  cometh.  My  strength 
is  broken,  and  I have  a legitimate  excuse 
to  move  about  no  longer  as  I used.  I 
shall  sit  and  keep  silence,  if  by  chance  I 
shall  experience  what  of  the  fulness  of 
internal  sweetness  the  holy  prophet  uttered, 
saying,  * Bonum  est  exspectare  Dominum 
in  silentio.’  In  silence  and  in  hope  will 
be  my  strength. It  was  in  reply  to  this 
letter  that  Peter  the  Venerable  says,  “ What 
I never  remember  to  have  done,  unless 
through  reverence  for  the  sacred  books, 
when  I had  read  the  writing  I kissed  it.” 
What  shall  I add  to  these  instances  ? 
There  was  found  stability  in  monks,  even 
when  their  places  seemed  to  know  them  no 
more : the  walls  might  perish ; their  hearts 
were  immoveable.  When  the  monks  of 
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Ouche  were  proposing  to  remove,  after  An 
destruction  and  pillage  of  their  abbey, 
Orderic  Vital  is  relates  that  the  Prior  A* 
oelin  resolved  to  remain  and  end  his  tap 
there  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  MAi  fot 
you,”  he  said  to  the  brethren,  “ I dare  not 
persuade  you  to  abandon  your  resolution 
to  fly  from  this  desolated  spot  Depm 
with  the  benediction  of  God,  travel  to 
foreign  countries  with  the  bones  of  cm 
good  father;  but  as  for  me,  I will  not 
abandon  the  territory  of  Ouche.  I will 
serve  my  Creator  in  the  place  where  He 
has  loaded  me  with  so  many  good  things. 
I know  that  the  bodies  of  many  sainti 
repose  here.  An  angelic  vision  printed 
out  this  spot  to  our  holy  father,  that  be 
might  combat  here  for  the  edification  of 
much  people.  A vast  number  of  the  faith- 
ful have  offered  up  on  this  spot  to  the 
Almighty  King,  the  agreeable  sacrifice  of 
a holy  life,  the  recompense  of  which  they 
have  now  received,  crowned  in  the  Elyrisn 
asylums.  I will  remain  here,  persevering 
in  the  track  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us ; I will  preserve  this  savage  spot  in  t be 
name  of  the  Lord,  until  a more  prosperous 
time  shall  smile  upon  ns,  through  die 
grace  of  the  Lord  of  lords.”  Ascehn  re- 
mained here  till  his  old  age  and  death, 
when  he  confided  the  place  to  his  nephew, 
who  was  a clerk ; but  the  young  man  grew 
weary  of  the  solitude,  and  passed  into 
France.  Thus,  all  meij.  having  withdrawn 
Ouche  became  again  a desert. 

An  historian  of  Ireland  says,  that  the 
annals  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries  mention  numbers  of  devout  and 
learned  monks  living  among  the  mins  of 
their  monasteries,  which  had  been  ravaged 
by  the  Danes,  as  if  unable  to  leave  places 
so  dear  to  them. 

When  Dom  Martene  visited  the  abbey 
of  Bourras  in  the  diocese  of  Auxene,  be 
found  it  in  ruins ; but  one  monk  still  lived 
amongst  them,  a model  of  holiness  and 
poverty.*  In  1640,  John  Hartry,  a Cis- 
tercian monk,  on  returning  from  Spain, 
fixed  his  residence  among  the  ruins  of  the 
dissolved  abbey  of  the  Holy  Gross  in  Tip- 
perary, where  he  compiled  a work  upon 
that  ancient  monastery,  and  a history  of 
the  Cistercian  order  in  Ireland.  When 
the  last  revolution  overthrew  monasteries 
in  Europe,  similar  instances  of  attachment 
and  stability  was  often  witnessed.  A tra- 
veller through  Germany  may  still  arrive 
at  vast  desecrated  monasteries,  in  which 
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eame  poor  old  constant  monk  is  lingering 
solitary  in  an  obscure  distant  chamber  of 
the  immense  building,  at  whose  death  the 
state,  like  a greedy  vulture,  is  to  rush  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  spoil.  The  count  of 
Stolberg  mentions,  on  occasion  of  his  visit, 
in  1701,  to  the  beautiful  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Mayence,  which  had  been  lately  suppres- 
sed, that  when  the  monks  received  the 
command  to  leave  the  cloister,  command 
emanating  from  the  primate  of  Germany, 
at  which  Stolberg,  though  then  still  a Pro- 
testant, seems  to  cover  his  face  with  both 
hands,  one  aged  father  died  of  horror  on 
hearing  the  resolution.* 

This  attachment  of  monks  to  their  own 
monastery  and  order  was  very  different 
from  the  narrow  and  contracted  affection 
of  men  in  the  world,  who  are  so  self-en- 
deared that  nothing  pleases  but  what  is 
in  some  degree  or  other  personal.  There 
were  different  orders  to  suit  the  divisions 
of  graces,  of  ministrations,  and  of  works 
which  were  inspired  by  the  same  spirit 
under  the  same  Lord.  Of  diverse  voices 
is  sweet  music  made ; and  so  in  the  Church 
different  orders  rendered  sweet  harmony ; 
“for  all  were  so  arranged  that  none  could 
see  and  not  admire  them.”  “The  Church, 
like  a garden  of  pleasure,  was  adorned 
with  many  coloured-flowers,  represented 
by  the  variety  of  her  sacred  orders  and 
rites, ”f  which  were  in  perfect  agreement 
with  unity  of  faith  and  manners.  Each 
order,  each  monastery  could  supply  some- 
thing of  interest  to  the  curious  student  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  “The  difference 
of  monastic  orders/’  says  a Carthusian, 
“arises  from  the  difference  of  dispositions 
in  men;  for  what  pleases  one  would  not  be 
grateful  to  another ; what  would  benefit  one 
would  ipjure  another.  Some  like  solitude, 
others  society;  one  loves  contemplation, 
another  action ; and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  holy  fathers  instituted  so  many 
different  modes  of  life,  as  conducive  to 
salvation.”!  Therefore,  Pope  Clement  IV. 
replied  to  a knight  who  asked  which  order 
be  ought  to  embrace,  “They  all  tend  to 
the  same  end,  which  is  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Whether  you  embrace  this  rule  or 
that,  you  will  take  the  narrow  way  and 
enter  by  the  little  gate  into  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  Examine,  then,  carefully 
which  order  is  most  suitable  to  your  genius, 
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and  adhere  to  it,  so  as  not  to  withdraw 
your  love  from  others;”  for  “some,”  says 
St.  Bonaventura,  “tend  to  God  by  quiet, 
others  by  labour;  some  in  this  manner, 
others  in  that ; and  often  what  is  esteemed 
the  least  is  the  best.  Therefore,”  he  adds, 

“ do  not  judge  any  one  to  be  more  imper- 
fect than  yourself,  because  he  does  not 
perform  all  the  things  which  you  do.”* 

“ Monks  on  a journey,”  as  St.  Bonaven- 
tura says,  were  carefully  to  avoid  exalting 
the  merit  and  excellence  of  their  own  order, 
dwelling  on  the  detail  of  its  advantages, 
so  as  to  praise  it  to  the  disparagement  of 
other  institutes : they  were  to  esteem  it 
without  making  any  invidious  comparisons ; 
for  it  is  wickedness  to  praise  one’s  self 
while  depreciating  others. “ Never  boast 
of  the  dignity  of  your  order,”  says  another 
cloistral  guide,  “ or  the  beauty  of  the  loca- 
lity, lest  you  should  be  deceiving  your- 
selves.”! “Heaven  forbid  that  any  one 
should  believe  God  to  be  local,”  says  a 
monk  of  Cluny,  writing  for  the  instruction 
of  an  abbot  of  a monastery  at  Spires,  “ so 
as  to  suppose  that  He  cannot  perform  in 
the  territory  of  Spires  what  He  does  in 
France.  Only  let  his  mercy  be  with  you, 
that  He  who  proves  the  reins  and  the 
heart  may  see  that  there  his  precepts  are 
observed  with  the  same  simplicity  and  with 
no  less  regard  to  his  will.”§  As  St  Ber- 
nard says,  “ Each  one  was  to  hold  fast  the 
good  which  he  held  without  judging  an- 
other holding  other  things;  that  whoso 
had  received  to  be  good  might  not  envy 
those  who  were  better ; that  he  who  seemed 
to  himself  to  do  better  might  not  despise 
what  was  good  in  another ; and  that  they 
who  could  live  more  strictly  might  not  de- 
spise those  who  could  not.”|| 

With  what  veneration  does  St.  Bernard 
write  to  Guigo,  prior,  and  to  his  brethren, 
the  Carthusians,  declaring  that  he  hardly 
presumes  to  interrupt  their  quiet  by  his 
writings,  lest  he  should  trouble  Moses  on 
the  mount,  or  Elias  in  the  desert,  or 
Samuel  in  the  temple.1T  The  letters  of 
the  Cluniac  monks  to  the  Carthusians,  re- 
questing to  be  associated  in  the  society  of 
their  prayers,  show  what  a fraternal  bond 
could  unite  different  orders.** 

Writing  to  Pope  Eugene,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  says,  “Many 

♦ Stim.  Amoris,  P.  iii.  c.  9. 
f Speeul.  Novitiorum,  c.  32. 

% Thom.  4 Kemp.  Dialog.  Novitiorum,  3. 

$ Antiq.  Consuet  Cluniac.  Epist.  N uncup. 
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know  how  much  I have  always  loved  and 
venerated  the  institutions  of  the  Carthu- 
sian order.  I know  it  well;  for  if  my 
mind  do  not  deceive  me,  I acknowledge 
that  for  the  last  thirty  years  I loved  that 
order  above  all  others,  and  I thought  that 
their  life  was  preferable  to  that  of  all  the 
other  institutions  of  the  Latins. ”♦  “ Do 

you  think  we  are  angry,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
writing  to  the  abbot  and  brethren  of  Flay, 
in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  “ if  any  one  who 
leaves  our  monastery,  is  received  into  yours  ? 
I wish  that  you  could  save  without  us,  all 
that  are  committed  to  us.  If  any  one  of 
ours  should  fly  away  to  your  house  for  the 
sake  of  greater  perfection,  and  through  a 
desire  of  stricter  life,  so  far  from  being 
angry  at  your  assisting  him,  we  entreat 
you  to  do  this ; nor  shall  we  regard  our- 
selves offended;  but  on  the  contrary,  as 
much  beholden  to  you  for  such  assistance.”! 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  two  monas- 
teries of  Mount-Cassino  and  of  St.  Vincent, 
for  the  brethren  to  visit  each  other  during 
Lent,  in  order  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
love.”J  “This  year,  906,”  say  the  annals 
of  Corby  in  Saxony,  “our  Chrysostom  went 
to  golden  Corby,  in  France,  and  was  most 
humanely  received  there  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation.” Monks  of*  one  order  did  not 
seek  to  win  over  those  of  another  to  their 
own.  “ Some  one  wishes  from  the  Cluniac 
Institute  to  pass  to  the  Cistercian  poverty. 
If  he  consults  me,”  continues  St  Bernard, 
“ I do  not  advise  him  to  do  so.  Why  so  ? 
First,  because  of  the  scandal  of  those 
whom  he  leaves:  secondly,  because  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  certain  things  for  doubt 
fill:  thirdly,  because  I suspect  levity  in 
such  wishes.”!  Again,  elsewhere,  he  writes 
thus  : “Who  hath  ever  heard  me  disputing 
or  secretly  whispering,  against  the  order  of 
Cluny  ? When  have  I ever  seen  one  of 
that  order,  but  with  joy,  received  him,  but 
with  honour,  spoken  to  him,  but  with 
reverence,  exhorted  him,  but  with  humi- 
lity? I have  said,  and  I repeat  it,  that 
mode  of  life  is  holy,  instituted  by  the 
fathers,  pre-ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  not  moderately  adapted  to  the  saving 
of  souls.  I remember  having  been  some- 
times received  to  hospitality,  in  monasteries 
of  that  order.  May  our  Lord  recompence 
to  his  servant  the  humanity  which  they 
evinced  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  me 
in  sickness,  and  the  honour  beyond  my 


deserts,  which  they  thus  lavished  upoa  m 
I have  commended  myself  to  their  pnjen; 
I was  present  at  the  collations ; often  bad 
I discourse  with  them  publicly  in  their 
chapters,  and  privately  in  their  chamben 
Whom  have  I ever  attempted  to  alienate 
from  that  order,  or  to  invite  over  to  oar- 
selves  ? Have  I not  rather  repressed  manj 
who  wished  to  come  to  us  ? Why  shook 
we  disagree  ? Are  the  continent  and  the 
married  to  condemn  each  other,  because 
they  converse  in  the  church  according  Ct 
their  respective  laws  ? Are  monks  to  blame 
clerks,  or  are  monks  of  different  orders  to 
speak  derogatively  of  each  other?  How 
shall  there  then  be  peace  in  the  Church, 
in  which  there  must  be  variety,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  one  man  should  hold  all 
orders,  or  one  order  all  men : I am  pot  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  recognise  the  tonic  of 
Joseph,  not  of  him  who  delivered  Egypt, 
but  of  him  who  saved  the  world.  The 
Church  is  clothed  with  variety,  bat  all  is 
peace.  Each  receiving  his  peculiar  gift 
ministers  accordingly ; one  in  this  man- 
ner, another  in  that;  whether  Cloniacs, 
or  Cistercians,  or  regular  clerks,  or  faith- 
ful laics ; each  order,  each  tongue,  each 
sex,  each  age,  each  condition,  in  all  places, 
and  in  all  times,  has  its  peculiar  office, 
and  exercises  it  in  peace.*  What  then  ? 
I am  a Cistercian ; do  I therefore  condemn 
the  Cluniacs  ? God  forbid;  but  love  them, 
but  I magnify  them.  Why  then,  you  will 
say,  did  I not  embrace  the  order  ? because, 
each  one  has  his  particular  calling,  and 
all  things  are  not  expedient ; and  difiierent 
medicines  are  required  for  different  dis- 
eases. I praise  and  love  all  orders,  wher- 
ever there  is  a pious  and  just  life  in  the 
Church.  Unum  opere  teneo,  cast eiw  can- 
tata.! la  fine,”  he  says,  “ let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  whatever  may  be  our  observance, 
those  who  live  orderly,  and  yet  (peak 
proudly,  make  themselves  citizens  of  Baby- 
lon, and  sons  of  darkness  and  of  hell, 
where  is  no  order,  but  eternal  horror 
dwelleth.”* 

About  the  year  1140,  & certain  canon 
regular  writes  in  these  terms  to  a ]«ior. 
“ Facta  est  contentio  inter  discipulos  qnis 
eorum  videretur  esse  mqjor.  This  not  of 
dissension  was  taken  away  by  Christ,  say- 
ing ‘qui  voluerit  major  esse  inter  vos  erit 
vester  servus.’  Who  after  this  will  da  re  to 
say,  ego  melior  sum  ? If  any  one  aaic  me 
who  is  best  ? If  I am  a canon,  I answer 
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the  monks  are  best : if  I am  & monk,  my 
reply  is,  the  canons  are  best.  This  is  the 
rule  of  a Christian/’* 

With  what  love  and  reverence  does  Mar- 
tin of  Fulda,  the  Benedictine,  speak  of  St 
Francis,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant 
orders!!  “It  cannot  be  believed,”  says 
the  chronicler  of  Monte  Sereno,  “that  any 
one  of  these  two  new  orders  of  the  preachers 
and  minors  can  be  holier  than  Augustin 
or  Benedict  But,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  this  in  their  disparagement  I only 
lament  that  men  who  wish  to  renounce 
the  world  think  the  primitive  orders  no 
longer  sufficient  ”J 

“There  are  more  canonized  saints  in  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,”  observes  an  Aus- 
trian abbot  “than  in  any  other:  yet  this 
I say,”  he  adds,  “not  to  derogate  from 
other  orders  ; for  every  order  is  good,  pro- 
vided it  deserves  to  be  called  an  order ; 
but  where  is  no  order,  there  is  confusion. ”§ 
“It  is  not  glorious  to  the  blessed  that  men 
should  dispute  concerning  holy  men,  or 
claim  them  with  intemperance  for  any  par- 
ticular order,”  says  Mahillon.  “ Such  con- 
tests were  unknown  to  the  ancient  monks. 
We  wish  to  make  a work  that  will  benefit 
all  who  profess  the  monastic  life.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  you  be  instructed 
by  the  example  of  a Basilian  or  of  a Bene- 
dictine. All  Christians  live  in  common. 
The  saints  lived  in  common  : their  example 
is  proposed  in  common,  that  all  may  derive 
advantage.  Charity  claims  nothing  pri- 
vate for  itself.  We  shall,  however,  en- 
I deavonr  carefully  to  distinguish  our  saints 
from  the  monks  of  another  institute, — 
4 non  ad  faciendum  pompam,  sed  ad  illus- 
trandam  histories  veritatem.’”  The  Bene- 
dictines had  no  jealousy  against  the  modem 
orders.  Balthasar  a Derm  bach,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  desired  that  his  body  might  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
be  had  erected  a tomb  for  himself ; and 
John  Frederic,  who  succeeded  him,  adorned 
and  restored  the  Jesuits’  church.|| 

Observe  how  Trithemius  the  Benedic- 
tine praises  the  men  of  the  Franciscan, 
Dominican,  Augustiman,  and  Carmelite 
orders, f on  the  origin  and  excellence  of 
the  last  of  which,  he  wrote  a hook  ex- 


pressly,* and  how  the  Carthusians  praise 
every  other  order  a a well  as  their  own  ! f 
The  Cistercians  alone  were  thought  by 
some  to  regard  the  Franciscans  with  less 
favourable  eyes  ;J  but  no  facts  are  pro- 
duced to  justify  the  opinion.  Nor  were 
the  new  orders  remiss  in  returning  such 
love.  At  the  death  of  a Benedictine  abbot, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Capuchins, 
used  to  be  seen  entering  his  church,  to 
kiss  the  body,  as  when  Dorn  Didier  de  la 
Cour  died  at  St.  Venne.§  With  what  re- 
verence and  affection  does  Touron  the 
Dominican  speak  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
of  Mount-Cassino,  in  his  life  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin ! Arnold  Bostius,  a Carmelite, 
wrote  a book  in  praise  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Carthusian  ©rder.||  Ribadeneira  says, 
that  St.  Dominic  bore  a wonderful  great 
respect  to  all  other  religious  orders,  and  to 
every  particular  person  of  them ; and  of 
the  Seraph  of  Asisi  he  might  tell  the  same : 
for  love  and  wisdom  made  them  similar. 
“Once  baptized,”  says  the  Franciscan  An- 
tonio Guevara,  “ there  is  no  order  in  the 
whole  Church  of  God  in  which  a good 
man  cannot  be  saved,  and  in  which  a had 
man  will  not  be  condemned : so  that, 
whether  we  take  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict 
or  of  the  Augustinians,  of  St.  Dominic  or 
of  St.  Francis,  of  the  Carthusians  or  of 
Trinitarians,  or  of  any  other,  it  matters 
little,  since  they  are  all  holy  habits,  insti- 
tuted by  holy  men.”1F 

Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  1206,  in  the  letter 
already  quoted  to  a certain  noble  knight, 
who  desired  to  know  to  which  of  the  two 
orders  he  should  yield  himself  in  prefer- 
ence, replied,  “Adhere  to  the  one,  and 
still  love  the  other : for  a friar  of  the  order 
of  preachers,  who  does  not  love  the  Minors, 
is  execrable ; and  a Minor  friar,  who  either 
hates  or  despises  the  order  of  preachers,  is 
execrable  and  damnable.”**  So  the  great 
historian  of  the  Minors,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  reader,  desires  to  extol  the  merits  of 
both  equally.  “The  society  of  the  Minors,” 
he  says,  “has  many  and  spacious  things ; 
hut  neither  are  great  ornaments  wanting 
to  other  orders  of  the  Church. — 4 Pulchra 
sunt  omnia  tabernacula  Jacob,  et  tentoria 
sacra  Israel,  ut  valles  nemorosas,  ut  horti 
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juxta  fluvios  irrigui,  ut  tabemacula  qu® 
fixit  Domirms,  quasi  cedros  prope  aquas.’ 
The  illustrious  Baronius,”  he  continues, 
4 ‘magnifies  the  Dominicans,  but  seems 
disposed  to  depreciate  the  Franciscans. 
Let  the  sacred  family  of  the  preachers  live, 
flourish,  and  be  exalted ; whose  learning, 
discipline,  and  dignity,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  But,  in  order  to  commend  it 
worthily,  is  it  necessary  to  vituperate  the 
Minors?”*  True  to  these  instructions, 
the  great  poet  of  the  ages  of  faith,  in  his 
paradise,  represents  St.  Bonaventura  the 
Franciscan  proclaiming  the  praises  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the 
Dominican  celebrating  those  of  St.  Fran- 
cis ; each  blaming  the  irregularities,  not 
of  the  other’s  order,  but  of  that  to  which 
he  himself  belonged.! 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ad- 
mirable instances  of  this  fraternal  affection, 
which  long  continued  between  these  two 
great  families.  When  some  grandees  of  An- 
dalusia, and  even  officers  of  the  King  Philip 
II.,  took  occasion  to  injure  the  Franciscans, 
it  was  a Dominican  of  Granada,  Ferdi- 
nand du  Chateau,  superior  of  the  convent 
of  Our  Lady  at  Atocha,  and  of  great  autho- 
rity at  court,  who,  without  being  solicited, 
undertook  their  defence,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  such  effect  that  the  prosecution 
was  stopped.*  What  bonds  of  affection 
existed  between  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  the 
Dominican,  and  St.  Bernardino  of  Sienna, 
the  Franciscan  !§  With  what  admirable 
charity  and  kindness  did  the  Camaldulese 
fathers  treat  the  Capuchins,  when  they 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  support  !||  And 
again,  what  generosity  did  Dominic  Fer- 
dinand Navarette,  the  Dominican,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Domingo,  evince  towards  the 
Jesuits  !1F  “Religiosas  omnes  familias  ve- 
neror,  et  in  Domino  Jesu  complector,”  says 
the  Jesuit  Drexelius.** 

Where  traces  of  a contrary  spirit  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  ages,  the  language 
of  holy  monks  in  reprobation  is  so  instruc- 
tive, that  the  occasions  seem  to  have  served 
more  to  the  utility  than  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church.  Let  us  hear  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  addressing  St  Ber- 
nard, abbot  of  Citeaux.  44  If  he  who  loveth 
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not  remaineth  in  death,  in  what  death 
remaineth  he  who  h&teth,  who  detracted)? 
Why  do  I say  this  ? Because  I peroeni 
that  there  are  some  of  our  and  of  you 
sheep  who  carry  on  a mutual  war,  and  tn 
fallen  horn  charity,  though  men  of  tha 
family  of  the  same  Lord,  soldiers  of  tha 
same  King,  and  all  equally  Christians  and 
monks.  Ah,  be  it  far  from  the  hearts  of 
monks  to  give  place  to  the  prinoe  of  this 
world,  the  king  of  the  children  of  pride ! 
But  why  do  they  oppose  each  other,  and 
detract,  and  why  devour  they  one  another? 
Let  the  matter  of  the  contention  be  pro- 
duced at  once ; and,  if  there  be  a just  j 
quarrel,  let  it  be  terminated  by  just  arbi-  j 
tration.  What  does  a brother  demand  of 
a brother, — a monk  of  Cluny  of  a monk  of 
Citeaux, — or  conversely  ? If  the  question  I 
be  of  cities,  camps,  towns,  farms,  or  an?  j 
landed  possessions,  little  or  great, — if  it 
be  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  any  quantity  of 
money,  propose  it  openly.  There  are  here 
judges,  not  of  iniquity,  but  of  equity,  and  . 
all  prepared  to  remove  the  cause  of  con- 
tention. But  it  cannot  be  so  with  those 
who  are  enriched  with  the  poverty  of 
Christ.  What  then  can  be  the  subject  of 
dispute  ? — for  I will  never  desist  until  I 
discover  it  It  is  perhaps  concerning  some 
different  custom  or  exercise  of  monastic 
order?  But,  my  beloved,  if  this  be  the 
cause  of  so  great  an  evil,  saving  the  respect 
I owe  to  you,  it  is  very  irrational,  very 
puerile  and  foolish : for  if  a variety  of 
customs  ought  to  separate  the  servants  of  j 
Christ  from  charity,  what  peace,  or  con- 
cord, or  unity,  or  remnant  of  the  law  of 
Christ  will  be  left, — not  to  monks  alone, 
but  to  any  Christians, — to  all  of  whom  the 
apostle  said,  4 Alter  alterius  onera  p orUte, 
et  sic  adamplebitis  legem  Christi  ?*  Dearly 
beloved,  is  not  the  whole  world  covered 
with  the  churches  of  Christ ; and  does  not 
the  number  of  churches  under  one  faith, 
and  serving  God  in  the  same  love,  exceed  : 
all  computation  ? And  yet  the  variety  of  , 
usages  is  as  great  as  the  multiplicity  of  / 
places  ; while  all  retain  charity.  Tk*  j 
enemy  of  men,  finding  that  he  can  no  j 
longer  injure  by  the  instrument  of  heresy.  , 
adopts  a different  method.  Seeing  that  , 
he  can  at  present  no  longer  pervert  faith* 
— which,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  now  fill* 
the  whole  world, — he  directs  all  his  efforts 
to  destroy  charity:  for  since  he  cannot  j 
persuade  Christian  men  to  become  infidels  ( 
he  endeavours  to  prevent  them  from  loving  | 
one  another.  Now  the  Arian,  Sabellian*  < 
Novation,  Donatian,  Pelagian,  and  Mam*  | 
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chfcftn  86c ts  bay©  rieri&ecF  and  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  SpirR  of  God,  and  have  left 


to  ns  a pure  day 'free  from  all  darkness  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  oiriy  hopes  to  succeed  in 
attacking  us  on  the  side  of  charity.  And 
thus  he  cause®  us  to  contend  about  colours, 
and  Instigates  the  black  monk  to  disdain 
the  white,  and  conversely.;  though  for  each 
dress  there  is  sufficient  reason ; and  though 
such  things  are  of  no  importance,  according 
to  our  Rule,  which  prescribes  that  the 
monks  should  not  dispute  about  the  colour 
or  coarseness  of  their  habits,  but  wear 
vestments  of  whatever  colour  or  quality  is 
usual  in  their  province,  or  what  is  most 
easily  found,  or  the  cheapest.  You  per- 
ceive how  foolish  then  it  is  to  dispute  about 
colour.  It  is  damnable  to  hate  a brother 
for  the  colour  of  his  habit.  At  length  to 
you,  my  beloved,  to  whom  this  letter  is 
sent,  I return  to  address  myself.  The  cause 
of  my  writing  was  charity.  It  remains  that 
you,  whom  highest  Providence  hath  raised 
up  as  a strong  pillar  to  support  the  edifice 
of  the  monastic  order, — that  you,  whom 
he  hath  given,  as  it  were,  a shining  star, 
not  only  to  monks,  but  to  the  whole  Latin 
Church  of  our  time,  should  exert  your 
utmost  diligence  to  prevent  any  dissension 
between  the  great  congregations  of  our 
name  and  order.  I have  always  studied 
to  commend  the  holy  monies  of  your  con- 
gregation to  our  own,  and  to  incorporate, 
as  it  were,  onr  own  with  them,  in  the  union 
of  a perfect  charity.  This  I have  not 
neglected  in  public,  in  private,  and  in  our 
great  assemblies.  Do  you  also  labour  in 
this  common  field ; and,  with  that  sublime 
and  flaming  eloquence  imparted  to  your 
lips  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  expel  from  their 
hearts  that  puerile  emulation,  from  their 
tongue  that  whispering ; and  make  them 
to  substitute  for  these  the  desires  of  frater- 
nal love : so  that  to  whom  there  is  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, — to  those 
who  are  contained  in  one  Church,  to  whom 
remains  one  eternal  and  blessed  life, — 
there  may  he  also,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, one  heart,  and  one  soul.’**  Again, 
he  writes  to  him  on  the  same  subject : “ I 
have  known  some,”  he  says,  ••  whom  not 
alone  the  common  bond  of  faith  nnites, 
hut  also  the  same  monastic  rule,  yet  who 
are  separated  from  that  sincere  unity  of 
hearts  in  which  they  seem  congregated  by 
a certain  unintelligible,  occult,  and  execra- 
ble alienation  of  mind,  a pride  which  even 
m common  lay  Christians  has  been  over- 
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thrown.  What  can  be  the  cause?  It 
cannot  be  an  interest  of  money  or  property; 
nor  should  it  be  diversity  of  customs, — for 
between  all  Christians  is  there  not  also 
diversity  of  customs?  And  if  a layman 
with  those  who  hated  peace  was  pacific, 
what  will  be  a monk  to  a monk  ? * Si 
oculus  tuus  fuerit  simplex,  totum  corpus 
tuum  lucidum  erit.*  Behold,  0 brother, 
thy  whole  body  with  a simple  eye, — that 
is,  all  things  with  a pure  intention, — that 
is,  with  charity.  You  have  a simple  eye, 
who  require  a year  of  noviceship  before 
admitting  to  the  cloister ; you  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  receive  those  who  come 
before  the  lapse  of  a year.  You  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  are  content  with  the 
raiment  which  the  rule  advises ; you  have 
a simple  eye,  who  permit  it  to  be  augmented 
in  consideration  of  weakness  or  climate. 
You  have  a simple  eye,  whd  only  thrice 
will  receive  back  fugitives  returning  to 
you  ; you  have  a simple  eye,  who  will  re- 
ceive them  back  as  often  as  they  leave  the 
monastery  and  return  to  it.  You  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  observe  the  fasts  appointed 
without  exception ; you  have  a simple  eye, 
who  permit  some  of  these  to  be  omitted. 
You  have  a simple  eye,  who  observe  ma- 
nual labour  according  to  the  rule ; you 
have  a simple  eye,  who,  from  not  living  in 
the  country,  substitute  other  employment 
for  it.  You  have  a simple  eye,  who,  in 
every  guest  arriving  or  departing,  adore 
Christ  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  all ; you  have  a simple  eye, 
who  do  not  prostrate  yourself  before  all 
guests,  or  wash  the  feet  of  all,  when  the 
number  would  be  too  great.  You  nave  a 
simple  eye,  who  wish  the  abbot’s  table  to 
be  always  that  for  the  guests  and  strangers; 
you  have  a simple  eye,  who  prefer  the 
abbot’s  table  to  be  that  for  the  monks, 
and  not  that  at  which  all  guests  are  re- 
ceived. You  have  a simple  eye,  who 
labour  to  restore  the  injuries  and  ruins  of 
the  monastic  order  in  all  places,  and 
restore  things  to  the  pristine  fervour ; you 
have  a simple  eye,  who  so  moderate  the 
rule  that  the  weak  may  not  be  discouraged, 
and  ordain  all  things  thus  that  souls  may 
be  saved.  Thus  Benedict  wrote  the  rule ; 
and  Maur  changed  many  things  in  it,  both 
with  a simple  eye  and  the  same  intention : 
for  in  this  manner  there  is  no  difference, 
no  dissonance ; but  by  charity  all  things 
become  one;  for  the  rule  of  the  holy 
Father  Benedict  depends  upon  that  sub- 
lime and  universal  rule  of  chaii 
which  are  all  the  Law  and 
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May  there  be  peace  then,  O Jerusalem,  in 
thy  strength,  that  there  may  follow  abun- 
dance in  thy  towers  !”* 

These  eloquent  complaints  lay  bare  a 
nerve  which  is  tremblingly  susceptible  at 
the  present  day;  but  during  the  middle 
ages,  no  passages  conduced  more  to  edifi- 
cation, because  no  one  saw  in  them  any 
thing  but  an  allusion  to  an  evil  that  was 
of  a local  and  temporary  nature. 

Peter  of  Blois,  writing  to  the  abbot  of 
Evesham,  takes  for  granted  that  there  can 
be  no  such  tendency  to  discord  existing  in 
bis  time : for  he  says  to  him,  “ It  is  the  part 
of  envy  to  consider  as  an  injury  the  praise 
of  another;  but  your  approved  religion 
will  not  regard  it  as  an  offence  against  you, 
that  I have  seemed  to  commend  the  Cis- 
tercian or  Carthusian  orders  above  others. 
In  commending  them  I have  not  detracted 
from  you.  I approve  of  them,  and  I praise 
you.  I have  not  erected  their  titles  in  pre- 
judice of  your  fame.  Christ  is  not  divided, 
whether  we  wear  a white  or  a black  habit ; 
but,  in  every  order,  whoever  does  the  will 
of  God  is  accepted  of  him.  Variety  is 
not  absurd  witii  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
when  she  is  described  as  clothed  with  va- 
rieties— ‘ Ipsa  varietas  uniformitatis  causa 
est:*  for  in  a harp,  from  a diversity  of 
chords,  there  is  made  a uniform  modula- 
tion to  harmony.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  Apostle,  there  are  divisions  of  graces, 
and  ministrations,  and  works,  while  there 
is  but  one  God  who  works  all  things  in  all. 
You  may  see  the  beauty  of  the  Spouse 
in  the  variety  of  acts,  professions,  man- 
ners, opinions,  and  orders.  Therefore,  she 
is  described  in  the  sacred  pages  as  resem- 
bling a cedar,  as  a cypress,  as  a palm,  as  a 
plantation  of  roses,  as  an  olive,  as  a plata- 
nus,  as  cinnamon  and  balsam,  as  myrrh, 
as  incense  and  ammoniac,  as  turpentine, 
and  as  frankincense.  This  variety  is  in- 
dicated by  Isaia,  saying.  * Behold,  I will 
place  thy  stones  in  order  : I will  found 
thee  on  sapphires,  and  jasper,  and  graven 
stones.*  But  all  are  one  body : for  all 
works,  studies,  and  counsels,  are  referred 
to  one  ; for  the  end  of  the  law  is  Christ 
unto  justice,  to  every  one  who  believeth. 
Holy  is  the  order  of  Cluniacs,  holy  the 
Cistercian;  and  in  both  hath  the  Lord 
placed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and 
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rity,  this  comprehensive  benevolence,  to 
characteristic  of  the  ages  of  faith,  wis 
manifested,  not  alone  by  monks  of  diffe- 
rent communities  towards  each  other,  tat 
also  in  general  by  the  secular  clergy 
towards  the  monks,  and  towards  each  &f 
the  religious  orders  collectively.  The 
monks,  indeed,  invariably,  from  the  ta 
ginning,  showed  them  an  example  in  this 
respect.  “Do  I dare  -to  say  any  thing 
against  clerks  who  live  in  cities?”  ash 
St  Jerome.  “ Far  be  it  from  me  to 
utter  any  sinister  word  respecting  those 
who,  succeeding  to  the  apostolic  degree, 
make  with  sacred  lips  the  body  of  Christ 
by  whom  also  we  are  made  Christians,— 
who,  having  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  a certain  manner  judge  before 
the  day  of  judgment.*** 

“There  are  men,**  says  John  of  Salb! 
bury,  “who  observe  long  and  strict  fasts,1 
who  come  to  the  nocturnal  vigils,  who  lead 
a pure  life,  who  keep  the  guard  of  silence 
on  their  lips,  and  make  daily  satisfaction 
for  their  daily  faults,  and  who  bear  pati-j 
ently  all  insults  and  iryuries ; — who  must 
not  admire  such  men,  as  of  singular  merit! 
as  truly  apostolic,  and  imitators  of  Christ? 
They  wear  not  a monastic  habit,  but  I dare 
not  call  them  seculars,  since  there  is  no- 
thing secular  to  be  found  in  them.**! 

Such  was  the  monastic  language  towards 
the  secular  clergy, — always  pacific,  always 
affectionate  and  reverential : but,  unhap- 
pily, the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  not  in 
all  countries  so  uniformly  characterized  by 
the  same  spirit 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  as  St  Bona- 
ventura  remarks,  that  the  cause  of  diffe- 
rence in  this  respect  is  to  be  traced  to  very 
profound  roots,  which  cannot  perhaps  at 
any  time  be  wholly  removed.  “ We  must 
not  be  surprised,**  he  says,  “when  we  see 
persons  well  engaged  in  active  life  mur- 
muring against  their  brother  who  is  de- 
voted to  the  contemplative;  for  we  read 
in  the  Gospel  that  so  did  Martha  against 
Mary : but  that  Mary  murmured  against 
Martha,  because  she  would  not  imitate  her 
actions,  we  find  no  where/ + 

In  Vigilantius  there  was  found  in  an 
early  age  an  organ  to  express  a jealous 
feeling  towards  the  monks ; but,  had  he 
not  also  entertained  heretical  opinions,  we 
may  be  sure  that  St  Jerome  would  not 
have  replied  to  him  so  harshly  as  he  did. 
“ You  say,"  answered  the  holy  doctor,  “that 
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if  all  men  were  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
monasteries  who  could  celebrate  in  the 
churches?  who  could  gain  secular  men? 
If  all  were  foolish  with  you,  who  could  be 
wise?  But  you  say,  Why  do  you  go  to  the 
desert?  Truly  that  I may  not  hear  you 
nor  see  you.”*  When  the  fame  of  St. 
Benedict  and  of  his  brethren  had  spread 
through  the  country  round  the  monastery 
of  Mount-Cassino,  Florentius,  the  priest 
of  a neighbouring  church,  began  to  grow 
jealous  and  indignant,  f Thus  there  was 
an  envious  eye  upon  the  monks,  even 
when  there  was  no  clashing  of  temporal  in- 
terests or  rivalry  of  profession,  and  while 
they  were  saying,  with  St.  Bernard,  “ It  is 
of  clerks  to  serve  the  altar,  and  to  live  of 
the  altar ; to  us,  our  profession  and  the 
example  of  the  ancient  monks  prescribe 
that  we  live  by  the  labour  of  our  hands, 
and  not  of  the  sanctuary  of  God.”J 

When  it  became  a question  of  monks 
being  called  to  assist  the  secular  clergy  in 
their  care  of  souls,  this  opposition  became 
bolder.  “Some  come  anxiously  and  ask 
us,”  says  Ives  de  Chartres,  “ whether 
monks  can  be  appointed  to  parishes  and 
have  the  caire  of  souls  ? to  whom  I answer, 
that,  in  the  primitive  Church,  no  rector  of 
souls  was  constituted  who  was  not  taken 
from  a life  in  community,  because  no  one 
could  more  rightly  be  placed  as  a guardian 
over  another’s  life  than  he  who  had  first 
been  made  a guardian  of  his  own : which 
in  no  place  could  be  better  proved  than 
among  those  in  whom  a life  according  to 
rule  seemed  to  flourish,  and  who  dis- 
liked the  malice  of  others  in  propor- 
tion as  they  had  first  disliked  their 
own.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  such 
persons  are  not  to  be  listened  to,  who 
say  that  regulars  should  not  have  cure  of 
souls  on  the  ground  of  their  having  re- 
nounced the  world;  since,  precisely  on 
that  very  account,  they  are  so  much  the 
mori  to  be  chosen,  because  they  have  de- 
spised its  pomps  and  pleasures, — ‘Non 
enim  mundi  contactus  est  animas  a vitiis 
avocare,  et  ad  virtu  turn  celsitudinem  pro- 
vocare.*”§  Let  us  hear  the  advice  which 
St  Francis,  whose  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on 
the  supreme  peace,  gave  to  his  friars  on 
this  subject.  “We  are  sent,  dearest 
brethren,”  he  says  to  them,  “ to  assist  the 
clergy  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  that  what 
i«  found  less  in  them  may  be  supplied  by 
us.  Every  one  will  receive  his  reward,  not 
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according  to  authority,  but  according  to 
his  labour.  ^What,  above  all,  pleases  God, 
is  the  gain  of  souls ; and  this  we  shall  bet- 
ter accomplish  by  keeping  peace  with  the 
clergy,  than  by  being  at  discord.  But  if 
they  impede  our  object,  vengeance  is  God’s, 
and  He  will  repay  in  proper  time.  There- 
fore be  subject  to  prelates ; and,  as  far  as 
is  in  you,  let  no  evil  zeal  arise.  If  you  be 
the  children  of  peace,  you  will  gain  both 
clergy  and  people ; and  this  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  if  you  gained  the 
people  alone,  and  scandalised  the  clergy. 
Conceal  their  faults,  supply  their  multi- 
plied defects ; and  so  doing,  you  will  be 
more  humble.”* 

The  opposition,  however,  was  not  dis- 
armed by  such  gentleness.  A parish-priest 
came  to  the  synod  of  Cologne,  in  1239, 
saying,  “Behold,  friars  of  the  order  of 
Preachers  have  come  here  to  our  injury, 
and  put  their  scythe  in  another  man’s  har- 
vest, hearing  the  confessions  of  our  parish- 
ioners.” Conrad,  the  legate,  after  hearing 
his  complaint,  demanded  “what  is  the 
number  of  your  parishioners  ?”  and  he  re- 
plied 9000.  Then  the  legate,  signing 
himself  with  the  cross,  said,  “Who  art 
thou,  miserable  man,  that  alone  canst 
suffice  to  the  care  of  so  many  souls? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  thou  wilt  have  to 
answer  for  all  these,  in  the  tremendous 
judgment,  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ? 
and  dost  thou  complain  of  those  who  de- 
sire gratuitously  to  relieve  thee  of  part  of 
the  burden  ? This  complaint  proves  that 
thou  art  unworthy  of  the  care  of  souls ; 
and,  therefore,  I deprive  thee  henceforth 
of  all  pastoral  benefice. ”+ 

Men  of  this  description  were  not  to  be 
daunted  by  an  appeal  to  future  judgment. 
Reckless  were  they  of  consequences  so  dis- 
tant, if  they  could  but  guard  their  mono- 
poly, and  pass  their  own  inventions  off  to 
prove  it  just.  Unhappily,  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  monks,  and  their  desire  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  political  or  worldly  dis- 
putes, free  from  partial  aim,  formed  an- 
other source  of  complaint  which  in  the 
universities  became  loud  and  menacing. 
The  disagreement  between  the  secular  and 
monastic  doctors,  at  Paris,  began  in  the 
time  of  St.  Thomas,  whose  moderation  and 
gentleness  were  invincible,  while  the  vio- 
lence of  his  opponent  Guillaume  de  Saint- 
Amour,  was  blamed  even  by  his  own  party ; 
for  in  that  age  there  could  be  no  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  charity  by  those  whose 
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office  was  to  teach  it,  without  a sense  of 
shame.  The  secular  doctors  havings  sus- 
pended all  lectures  till  they  had  justice  for 
the  scholars  slain  by  the  watch  in  the  Lent 
of  1253,  were  indignant  at  the  monastic 
doctors  for  continuing  to  teach  within  their 
convents ; as  they  did  also  in  1229,  during 
the  minority  of  St.  Louis  and  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  when  the  secular  doctors 
had  suspended  all  exercises  of  the  school. 
The  university  having  obtained  justice, 
imposed  an  oath  in  future  on  all  members 
to  suspend  teaching  in  similar  cases.  The 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors,  not 
choosing  that  their  exercises  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  commotion,  declined  taking 
it,  and  in  consequence  were  by  another  de- 
cree excluded  from  the  body  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  deprived  of  their  chairs.  Pope  In- 
nocent IV.,  to  whom  the  regulars  appealed, 
ordered  them  to  be  restored.  The  secular 
doctors  did  not  evince  religious  simplicity: 
they  demanded  protection  from  the  bishops 
of  France.  Alexander  IV.  by  his  bull, 
“quasi  lignum  vitfle,”  confirmed  however 
the  former  sentence,  and  exhorted  the 
seculars  to  peace  and  charity ; but  Guil- 
laume de  Saint- Amour,  continued  to  oppose 
the  re-establishment  of  the  regulars,  aided 
by  Odon  of  Douay,  Nicolas  de  Bar-sur- 
Aube  and  Chretien,  canon  of  Beauvais, 
who  were  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
The  conduct  of  St  Thomas  during  these 
trials,  was  worthy  of  one  who  represented 
the  religious  orders.  While  he  was  preach- 
ing in  the  church  of  St.  James  on  Palm 
Sunday,  Guillot,  a scholar  of  Picardy,  in- 
terrupted him  with  insolence,  commanding 
him  to  be  silent  till  he  read  a notice  from 
his  masters.  The  saint  remained  silent 
while  he  read  a long  libel  which  had  been 
written  against  the  monks  by  Guillaume 
de  Saint-Amour.  When  he  had  finished, 
St  Thomas  resumed  his  discourse,  and 
without  saying  a word  to  justify  himself 
or  his  brethren,  continued  to  preach.  Soon 
afterwards,  Guillaume  published  his  libel 
“on  the  perils  of  the  last  times,*1  in  which 
he  compared  the  monks  to  false  prophets. 
St.  Louis,  justly  indignant  sent  the  book 
to  Borne.  St  Thomas  was  ordered  to 
answer  it  though  the  author  pretended  to 
write  in  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  bishops. 
Fleury  himself  remarks  that  he  was  not 
sincere  in  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing 
against  any  order  approved  by  the  church, 
and  it  is  certain  also  that  at  the  very 
time  many  bishops  were  receiving  the 
friars  with  open  arms.  Of  the  reply  of 


St.  Thomas,  entitled,  “ Contra  hnpugntn- 
tea  Religionem,"*  which  forms  a most 
complete  defence  of  the  religious  orden 
Henry  of  Ghent,  his  contemporary,  savi, 
“ Frater  Thomas  de  Aquino  opuscolo 
subtilissimo  errorem  Guillielmi  refhtsrit' 
The  book  was  then  condemned  and  bant 
in  the  pope’s  presence.  The  author  retired 
to  his  village  of  Saint- Amour,  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  At 
his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  confessed 
that  he  had  been  actuated  by  envy  at  the 
learning  of  the  Mendicant  orders ; and  to 
prove  that  he  repented  from  his  heart,  he 
left  his  body  to  be  buried  with  the  friar 
Preachers.  Similarly,  Laurentius  Angli- 
cus,  after  persecuting  the  friars,  when  he 
came  to  die  at  Paris,  left  them  all  his 
books,  and,  wonderfully  penitent,  desired 
to  be  buried  in  their  conventf 

But  to  return  to  a more  pleasing  theme, 
the  pacific  and  charitable  spirit  evinced 
towards  the  regular  by  the  secular  clergy. 
Mabillon,  observing  that  Britain  and  Ger- 
many owed  the  light  of  faith  to  monks, 
adds,  that  he  says  this  without  any  in- 
tention to  disparage  the  secular  clergy, 
however  little  they  may  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  “ Sed  quid  juvat," 
he  continues,  “monachos  deprimere  at 
clericos  extollas  ? Utrosque  operarios  mes* 
sis  Dominica  recipit  et  locupletat’J  It  is 
delightful  to  find  that  these  were  the  views 
after  all,  which  in  general  actuated  the 
latter  during  ages  of  faith.  “ The  English 
secular  clergy  themselves,**  says  Orderic 
Vitalis,  “ rejoice  respectfully,  and  with 
benignity,  at  the  preference  which  their 
countrymen  evince  for  monks,  from  re- 
membering that  originally  they  owed  to 
them  the  conversion  of  their  nation.  1 
Bourdoise,  a celebrated  parish-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  clergy  in  there 
remarkable  words,  which  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  at  least,  will  at  all  times  find 
an  echo.  “ It  is  an  injustice  when  curates, 
who  have  not  sufficient  priests  in  their 
parish,  prevent  the  people  from  applying 
to  monks.  It  does  not  edify  them  when 
they  hear  curates  complaining  of  monks, 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  work  for. 
both  curates  and  monks.  As  for  me,  if  1 
may  be  allowed  to  say  what  I think,  in 
my  conscience,  I believe  that  without 
monks,  that  is,  if  there  had  not  been 

• Opuscule,  xix. 
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monks,  we  should  at  present  be  without  faith 
and  without  religion,  or  at  least  an  hundred 
times  worse  than  we  are.  I hope  I may 
not  giro  displeasure  to  curates,  but  God 
grant  that  they  do  not  deceive  themselves. 
If  a curate  have  any  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  tonsure,  if  he  do  not  want  monks  in  his 
parish,  he  will  at  least  take  care  to  live  in 
peace  and  good  understanding  with  them. 
I approve  extremely  of  what  a holy  person- 
age, Penitentiary  of  Loretto,  said  formerly, 
that  he  saw  only  one  remedy  to  re-establish 
true  piety  in  the  church,  and  that  was  to 
re-establish  parishes ; and  to  do  that  effica- 
ciously, if  he  could  advise  the  pope,  he 
said  that  he  would  desire  him  to  take  monks 
from  the  most  holy  monasteries,  and  make 
them  priests  of  parishes."*  To  such  a 
measure,  however,  the  admirable  clergy  of 
France  would  never  have  objected.  An  his- 
torian of  Soissons  remarks,  that  the  building 
of  a chapel  in  the  street  of  the  Minims, 
which  was  to  be  served  by  monks  of  St. 
John-des-Vignes,  met  with  no  obstacle  from 
the  curate  of  St.  Remy,  who  might  have 
objected  to  this  encroachment  on  his  rights."! 

But  let  us  hear  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
middle  ages.  Speaking  of  the  monks  gene- 
rally, “The  life  of  monks,”  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  “of  whom  there  are  diverse  kinds, 

I for  the  tunic  of  Joseph  is  of  many  colours, 
and  the  spouse  of  Christ  is  clothed  with 
l variety,  I venerate  with  all  the  affection  of 
my  heart,  and  I embrace  their  feet  with  the 
arms  of  most  devout  humility ; for  I know 
that  above  all  seculars,  whether  clerks  or 
laics,  they  adhere  more  closely  to  the  foot- 
i steps  of  the  apostles;"  and  again,  he  says, 

I “truly  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  every  holy 
order  I love,  I magnify,  I venerate  and 
adore.  For  a long  time  I used  to  have 
always  with  me  some  man  of  your  order,  a 
witness  of  my  conversation,  and  a guardian 
angel  of  my  body  and  soul ; but  above  all, 
I loved  one,  dear  to  God  and  men,  who  from 
being  rich  made  himself  poor  for  Christ. 
In  his  friendship,  I glory ; preferring  it  to 
all  my  relations  with  the  court  and  in  the 
palace.  Doubtless  he  is  the  friend  of  God. 
Honey  and  milk  are  on  his  tongue,  and  his 
countenance  is  composed  to  a joyful  serenity, 
with  a certain  expression  of  angelic  peace. 
His  memory  I place  as  a seal  upon  my 
heart.” J The  humility  with  which  the 
secular  contrasted  their  state  with  that  of  the 
regular  clergy,  is  often  most  strikingly  ex- 
pressed. Thus  writing  to  a friend  who  had 

* Sentences  Chrdt  de  Bonrdoise,  xxix.  xl. 
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become  a Cistercian  monk,  and  praising  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice,  the  archdeacon  says, 
“you  have  ascended  the  mountain  of  sacrifice, 
but  I am  still  remaining  in  the  valley, ' Heu 
mihi,  quia  incolatus  meus  a Deo  prolongatus 
est  !’”*  and  in  bis  sermon  to  the  people  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  which  he  afterwards,  by 
desire  of  his  brother  translated  into  Latin, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  their  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures,  to  make  their  lives 
correspond  with  them,  he  says,  “to  us  secu- 
lars, who  are  not  only  in  the  world  but  of 
the  world,  who  of  the  cup  of  Babylon  are 
often  drunken  to  loathing  and  sickness,  to 
us,  1 say,  is  most  useful  and  fruitful  that 
application  of  mind,  consisting  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  leads  to  a fear  of 
the  Judge  who  is  to  judge  the  world  by 
fire/’f  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  tes- 
timonies of  this  kind ; but  in  fact  the  cases 
of  exception  were  so  rare,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  whole  tract  of  faithful  ages,  that 
1 deem  it  needless  to  proceed.  It  is  certain 
that  the  religious  orders  in  general,  so  far 
from  being  an  offence  and  a source  of  dis- 
cord to  the  secular  clergy,  only  supplied  them 
with  a constant  occasion  to  exercise  that 
pacific,  charitable,  and  reverential  spirit, 
which  characterised  their  own  profession. 
But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  of  the  monks  indicate 
that  their  relation  with  the  episcopacy  was 
at  least  of  an  ambiguous  character.  The 
fact  is  undoubtedly,  as  Martene  observes  on 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maximin,  at  Treves,  that  the  exemptions  of 
monasteries  are  almost  as  ancient  as  mo- 
nasteries themselves,  the  most  learned  and 
holy  bishops  having  always  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  the  enterprises  of 
some  prelates  who  might  come  after  them.} 
There  were  in  all  but  three  classes  of  mo- 
nasteries, those  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
diocese  of  the  ordinary,  those  in  the  diocese, 
but  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction ; and  those 
which  possessed  a separate  territory  of  their 
own,  though  not  so  as  to  constitute  a diocese. 
The  abbots  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of  St. 
Denis,  of  Lobbes,  in  Hainault,  and  some 
others,  were  bishops  within  the  walls.  The 
monastery  of  Mount-Cassino  constituted  a 
real  episcopacy  and  a diocese  in  itself.} 

During  the  first  ages  the  monasteries  in 
Ireland  were  both  abbeys  and  bishoprics; 
each  superior  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  the 
surrounding  district;  and  it  was  not  till 
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later  times  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  separated  from  the  abbeys.  Now, 
though  as  we  before  remarked,  abuses  crept 
in  here  which  monks  themselves  desired  to 
remove,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
interests  of  peace  often  required  these  ex- 
emptions, "we  know/'  says  Peter  of  Blois, 
"that  these  exemptions  for  the  most  part 
were  granted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  quiet  of  the  monasteries, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  some 
bishops.”*  The  historian  of  Rheims  ob- 
serves, that  the  monks  obtained  many  of 
these  privileges  as  a protection  against  the 
ruinous  expenses  in  which  -they  would  have 
been  otherwise  involved,  by  the  grandeur 
and  military  character  of  some  prelates,  who 
had  not  the  spirit  of  their  order. f "Some 
bishops,”  as  St.  Anselm  says  in  an  epistle 
to  Pope  Urban,  "rejoiced  not  so  much  to 
nourish  monasteries  with  paternal  piety,  and 
to  instruct  them  with  episcopal  care,  as  to 
oppress  them  with  a certain  austere  domi- 
nation and  self-will.”  $ 

The  abbot  Faustus,  of  Lerins,  in  the  fifth 
century,  in  a discourse  to  some  prelates  who 
had  originally  been  monks,  condemns  the 
forgetfulness  of  those  who  think  no  more  of 
the  cloister  which  had  nourished  and  con- 
soled them.  " What  is  more  grievous  than 
to  forget  suddenly  the  fraternal  society  and 
consolation  1 The  birds  themselves  love  their 
nests;  wild  beasts  love  the  places  in  which 
they  were  nourished ; they  love  their  dens 
and  pastures,  and  though  by  their  natural 
liberty  they  leave  their  own,  they  soon  return 
again  to  them.”§  "Piligrinus,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  persecuted  with  singular  hate,”  says 
Trithemius,  "on  what  grounds  I know  not, 
the  Irish  monks  of  our  order,  faithfully 
serving  the  Lord  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Cologne.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1036,  he  said  to  Elias,  their  abbot, 
on  my  return  I will  expel  you  Irish  monks. 
However,  he  never  did  return  alive,  for  he 
died  on  that  journey,  a good  man  in  other 
respects,  and  from  childhood  regularly  edu- 
cated under  the  monastic  discipline,  in  the 
abbey  of  Burckard.”||  In  general,  the  con- 
tention between  bishops  and  abbeys  became 
most  considerable  after  the  year  1 2 Id.  To 
observe  the  pacific  and  dignified  spirit  of  the 
monks  on  these  occasions,  let  us  hear  Peter 
the  Venerable,  addressing  a bishop. 

"Since  the  breach  of  charity  is  such  a 
weight  before  God,  I ought  not  to  dissemble; 

• Pet  Bles.  Epist.  68.  ad  Alex.  1)1. 
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as  to  be  moved  for  justice  is  no  breach  of ! 
charity,  but  an  action  of  equity.  I have 
resolved  not  to  conceal  my  mind  to  you,  bat 
to  reveal  what  instigates  me,  as  if  to  t 
friend  without  disguise.  It  has  been  related 
to  us,  that  you,  I say  it  saving  fraternal  peace,  { 
say  things  disparaging  of  the  monastic  order, 
and  seize  the  most  trifling  occasion  to  lace-  ' 
rate  it,  declaiming  in  public  assemblies,  ex- 
tenuating its  good,  and  aggravating  with 
rhetorical  language,  light  excesses,  such  as 
must  belong  to  men  who  are  not  angels. 
It  is  said  that  in  your  synod,  before  the 
clergy  and  people,  you  prayed  that  God 
might  destroy  the  pride  of  Cluny,  and  you  | 
charged  them  to  pray  the  Lord  to  this  effect. 
And  I wish  that  the  merciful  Saviour  may 
destroy  in  us,  and  in  all  who  are  his,  not 
alone  the  walls  of  pride,  bat  all  those  of 
Satan’s  crew  to  the  ground,  that  he  may  con- 
struct in  their  place  the  spiritual  Jerusalem. 
But  if  this  was  to  be  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
in  a way  of  derision ; if  there  was  to  be  ad- 
monition, there  was  to  be  no  preaching;  if 
there  was  to  be  prayer,  there  was  to  be  no 
declamation.  For  be  it  so ; we  are  proud, 
we  are  sinners : nevertheless,  the  sins  of  the 
brethren  were  not  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
church  : the  faults  of  monks  were  not  to  be 
adduced  in  example  before  the  people,  lest 
the  people  should  be  drawn  to  imitate  proud 
monks,  especially  those  of  Cluny,  lest  they 
should  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  pride 
which  they  heard  was  notable  in  monks,  was 
less  damnable  in  themselves.  Your  wisdom 
ought  to  have  preached  this  to  the  chapter 
at  Cluny,  and  not  before  the  people  of 
Tarawan . This  ought  to  have  been  brought 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  to  the 
ears  of  the  brethren,  not  to  the  ears  of  the 
people,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  breth- 
ren, in  order  that  exhortation  might  correct, 
and  not  declamation  defame  them  ; for  the 
brethren  of  Clnny,  so  widely  scattered  over 
the  earth,  cannot  hear  the  bishop  disputing 
about  their  pride,  though  they  might  hare 
heard  him,  if  he  had  spoken  concerning  it 
in  their  chapter,  at  which  he  has  been 
present  twice  or  thrice,  when  he  exhilarated 
their  pride  by  promise  of  his  friendship. 
Not  so  did  the  Bishop  Angnstin  proclaim 
the  sins  of  the  brethren,  whether  true  or 
false,  before  the  people ; for  he  says,  *ubi 
oritur  peccatum,  ibi  moriatur ; nec  ad  ptares 
ejus  correctio  quam  notiti&  extendatur.' 
But  where  is  this  pride?  What  bishop 
have  the  monks  of  Cluny  resisted  ? Whom 
,do  they  not  obey  ? To  whom  do  they  not 
show  reverence  ? I lotow  not  I know 
not.  God  iSSiiS  ;y  wr  nwwr  I would  ntt 
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suffer  it ; if  I knew  I would  correct  it : but 
since  by  the  grace  of  God  we  have  almost 
all  the  priests  of  the  Latin  church  for  our 
friends,  we  pray  that  we  may  have  you  also 
among  them  propitious  to  us.  Wherefore 
have  you  acted  thus  with  us  P If  for  a just 
cause,  well ; if  not,  see  you  to  it.  I spare 
you  lest  I should  seem  to  provoke  him  whom 
I would  address  as  a friend.  In  conclusion, 
I beseech  you  to  observe  what,  as  I above 
remarked,  your  benignity  promised  to  us, 
that  it  may  be  far  from  your  holy  lips  to 
promise  what  you  will  not  afterwards  fulfil.”* 

St.  Bernard  too  has  to  defend  a certain 
abbot  from  similar  attacks ; and  his  apology 
for  him  is  remarkable ; for  he  says,  “ if  it 
be  a crime  to  be  accepted  of  God  and  men; 
take  him  away  and  crucify  him.  For  that 
this  is  true  of  him  cannot  be  denied,  as 
heaven  and  earth  can  witness.  If  it  be  a 
crime  to  be  hospitable,  benign,  sober,  chaste, 
humble;  let  him  be  condemned,  for,  in 
this  respect,  of  a truth  he  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  ac- 
quired glory,  yielding  sufficient  proof.”f 

Such  then  was  the  pacific  and  impressive 
tone  of  the  monks  on  these  melancholy  oc- 
casions. However,  protection  was  neces- 
sary ; and  as  a modern  historian  observes, 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  tyranny  was 
by  placing  monasteries  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  The  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  he  thinks,  was  the  first  which 
was  thus  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary ; and  as  he  observes,  “ this 
transfer  was  the  act  of  a bishop,  the  great 
St.  Boniface.”  In  the  sequel,  the  example 
was  followed  frequently  enough,  but  even 
when  it  was  not,  the  bishops,  sensible  that 
the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  would 
be  invoked  when  there  was  occasion,  were 
constrained  to  be  moderate.  “ However 
hostile,”  he  adds,  “ we  may  feel  in  the  ab- 
stract, to  some  pretensions  of  the  papal  see, 
we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  often  exerted  for  good ; and  that 
ifs  interference  was  loudly  demanded,  not 
merely  by  policy  but  by  necessity.”  % These 
exemptions,  in  fact,  were  so  many  proofs  of 
the  solicitude  of  the  bishops  to  protect  mo- 
nasteries, St  Germain,  who  exempted  the 
abbot  of  St  Gennain-des-Pr&s  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  was  himself  a 
bishop. § Draiiscius,  in  the  time  of  Ebroin, 
mayor  of  the  palace,  who  granted  privileges 
to  the  convent  of  St  Genevi&ve  and  St 
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Peter,  at  Soissons,  was  himself  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese  ; and  in  the  charter  convey- 
ing them,  so  humbly  expressed,  saying  of 
himself,  nostrse  vilitatis  extremilatem,  he 
says,  at  the  end,  “if  anyone  should  attempt 
aught  against  this  writing,  let  him  be  held 
for  the  enemy  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God.”* 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  object  of  these 
exemptions  was  defeated ; and,  instead  of 
securing  peace,  they  occasioned  trouble. 
“ Many  monasteries,  therefore,”  as  Peter  of 
Blois  my  s,  “ which  were  celebrated  for  sanc- 
tity, either  never  wished  to  have  these  im- 
munities, or  rejected  them  when  they  had 
obtained  tbem.”t  Clairvaux,  that  flower  of 
Citeaux,  chose  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary. 
But  the  love  with  which  bishops  regarded 
the  religious  orders,  forms  too  beautiful  a 
page  in  the  history  of  peace,  and  of  its  in- 
stitutions, for  us  to  leave  it  here,  obscured 
by  the  violence  or  the  meauness  of  a few 
unworthy  men.  “ Omnis  persona  mihi  pla- 
citura  est  quae  vita  clareat  et  doctrina.” 
Such  was  the  language  of  Ives  de  Chartres,; 
and  of  all  the  great  and  holy  bishops  of  the 
middle  ages,  whose  constant  desire  was  to 
imitate,  as  the  church  singe  at  the  proces- 
sion on  Palm  Sunday,  the  good  and  clement 
king,  “ cui  bona  cuncta  placent.” 

“ There  was  not  a single  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,” says  the  historian  of  that  city,  “ at  all 
eminent  for  piety  or  merit,  who  did  not 
prove  himself  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
abbeys  and  convents.”§  An  historian  of 
the  universal  Church  must  make  the  same 
remark ; for  we  should  search  in  vain  through 
all  Christian  history,  to  find  an  example  of 
a good  prelate,  who,  besides  evincing  a 
personal  affection  and  reverence  for  the 
religious  orders,  did  not  recognise  and  pro- 
claim loudly,  like  the  illustrious  confessor 
of  the  Rhine  in  our  days,  Clement  Augtis- 
tus  de  Droste-Vischering,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  that  monasteries  are  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  each  diocese,  for  various  im- 
portant and  indispensable  ends  of  pastoral 
care,  which  can  never  be-  accomplished  with- 
out them. ||  The  ancient  bishops,  like  St. 
Fulgentins,  even  built  monasteries  in  which 
they  might  live  with  monks  when  their  other 
duties  were  fulfilled,  so  anxious  were  they 
to  perfect  themselves  in  that  discipline  which 
they  were  bound  to  maintain  amongst  the 

* Martin,  Hist,  de  Soissons,  i.  259. 

t Pet.  Bles.  Bpist  lxviii. 

} Bpist  xcriii. 

| Martin,  Hist  de  Soissons, 

| Treatise  on  the  Religious.  Liberty  of  Catho- 
lics. Munster.  1838. 
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clergy.  * When  monasteries  were  destroyed 
by  wars,  and  the  monks  dispersed,  it  used 
to  be  holy  bishops  who  rebuilt  them  and  col- 
lected again  the  separated  brethren.  Thus, 
St.  Amblardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  when 
he  found  that  the  Norman  ravages  were  pro- 
bably at  an  end,  rebuilt  in  a sumptuous 
style  the  abbey  of  Aisnay ; and  Burchard, 
of  the  same  see,  solicited  King  Rodolph  of 
Burgundy  to  rebuild  the  abbey  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, in  the  VaUais.f  Charles  de  Roticy, 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  1582, 
counted  it  a great  happiness  in  his  last  years, 
that  he  could  favour  the  foundation  of  a 
new  religious  house  in  that  city,  in  which 
^finims  were  to  be  received  for  the  first 
time.  X Such  were  the  works  with  which 
the  holiest  bishops  desired  to  close  their  ad- 
ministration, and  when  any  prelate  had 
unhappily  deserted  the  track  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  a return  to  a sense  of  his  own 
duty  was  always  found  synonymous  with  a 
revival  of  zeal  to  favour  monasteries,  of  which 
an  old  historian  relates  a singular  example. 
‘•Bishop  Reginard  of  Liege,”  he  says,  “ex- 
perienced what  the  Lord  said  by  the  pro- 
phet, 'Venies  usque  ad  Babylonem,  et  ibi 
liberaberis for  he  came  to  the  confusion 
of  great  sin  : and  then  a look  from  on  high, 
like  that  which  melted  Peter,  made  him 
tremble  and  weep.  He  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Laurence; 
so  early  on  the  third  of  February  his  men 
came  upon  the  roof  and  began  to  pull  it 
down  with  a great  noise  ; for  it  had  been 
decided  the  evening  before  in  the  bishop's 
house,  that  to  the  Abbot  Stephen  still  taking 
rest  that  sound  should  be  the  first  announce- 
ment of  his  intention.  ”§  When  Hugues 
II.,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  was  calumniated 
as  having  vexed  some  Cluniac  monks,  he 
sent  the  letter  of  accusation  to  Peter  the 
Venerable ; and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  replied, 
that  other  grounds  for  detraction  must  be 
sought  for,  besides  such  supposed  hostility, 
which  he  could  himself  disprove.  Thus,  to 
suppose  a bishop  capable  of  nourishing  hos- 
tility to  monks  was  then  counted  an  infa- 
mous detraction  When  a certain  prelate 
elect,  wishing  to  decline  the  episcopacy, 
alleged  his  devotion  to  a cloistral  life,  Ful- 
bert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  replied  to  him, 
“ The  love  of  the  monastic  state  would  rather 
make  you  worthy  than  unworthy  of  the  epis- 

* S.  Ambrof.  Lib.  x.  Ep.  82.  Serm.  15.  Sicilia 
Sacra,  i.  604. 

t Paradin,  Hist,  de  Lyon,  Lib.  ii.  29.  31. 

{ Martin,  Hist,  de  Soissons,  ii.  468. 

f Hist.  Monast  S.  Laurent.  Leodiens.  ap.  Mar- 
tene,  Vet  Script  iv.  p.  1061. 


copal  grade.”*  The  attadnnen^ef  bishops 
to  the  monks  in  ages  of  faith  was. sot  neb 
as  might  be  expressed  in  term#  of  a geeml 
decent  acquiescence  with  the  fret  of  theinz* 
istence  in  the  Church.  Obeaho  Msdnm, 
a holy  and  humble  man,  the  Bnt  btsbep  of 
Venice,  in  773,  would  never  ae  kmg  as  bo 
lived  suffer  two  monks  of  Bt  Hilary  to  stir 
from  his  eide.f  Richard,  arcbbisbsp  of 
Canterbury,  commending  himself  to  tbo 
prayers  of  the  Cistercian  order,  exclaim*, 
“O  desirable  tabernacles,  O venerable  con- 
gregation, O Cfteaux,  how  great  h thy 
house,  how  fruitful  in  sons,  bow  magnifi- 
cent in  tongues,  how  glorious  in  people  !* 
He  trusts  that  in  consideration  of  their ! 
prayers  God  will  pardon  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency and  offences  in  the  episcopal  office.! 
Turstin,  archbishop  of  York,  evinced  web 
affection  for  the  religious  orders,  and  such 
zeal  in  protecting  them,  that  St.  Bernard ! 
wrote  to  thank  him  for  his  devoted  attach-  j 
ment.§  The  condiiet  towards  them  of  j 
Arnulph,  archbishop  of  Rbeims  in  the  tenth 
century,  who  is  described  as  having  been 
second  to  none  in  piety,  was  tttdy  paternal. 
He  was  styled  in  consequence  Pater  Mo*  j 
nachorum,||  which  words  are  engraved  upon 
bis  tomb.  The  love  evinced  by  bishop*  for 
the  Mendicant  orders  from  their  connnence- 
ment  was  no  less  unequivocal.  It  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  curious  letter  of  Gui 
Fulcodi,  bishop  of  Puy,  afterwards  Pope 
Clement  IV.  to  the  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Montpellier.  Peter  of  Bkns,  writing® 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  commits  to  hi*  dis- 
cretion, “ The  quiet  of  the  monks,  the  peace 
of  the  simple,  and  the  cause  of  Christ.”** 
And  he  might  well ; for  dear  to  the  bifbopi 
of  the  middle  ages  was  that  quiet,  tint 
peace ! “ Prelates,”  says  a Carthusian 

monk,  “ought  to  repair  to  solitudes  aotne- 
times,  to  converse  with  devout  men  them,® 
order  to  compose  all  turbulent  emotion*  nnd 
acquire  serenity. They  did  nbt  reqni* 
to  be  pressed  to  adopt  this  practice,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  evinced  in  early  timt* 
Pope  Gregory  the  great  sought  a refuged 
from  the  secular  occupations  consequent  upon 
the  pastoral  care,  in  the  observance  of  tbe 
rule  of  St  Benedict  J J At  the  very  o 
on  the  eve  of  their  consecration,  bishops 

• Fulberti  Caraotens.  Rpist  viii. 

f Italia  Sacra,  tom.  v.  1185. 

j Pet.  Bles.  Epist  xevi 

J Epist.  xcv. 

d Hock.  Gerbert,  133.  . 

% Touron,  Hist  des  Horn.  Hhisi  de  rOri* 

S.  D.  i.  ••  Epist  exit 

ft  Pet  Sutorus,  De  Vita  Caithna.  L 3 

it  Mab.  Praef.  in  1.  Saec.  Ben.  7. 
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md  to  spend  die  night  in  prayer  within 
tome  monastery.  Thus  at  Beauvais,  the 
rishopeloctalwayskept  his  vigil  in  die  abbey 
if  Sl  L ocean.*  Then  in  the  coarse  of 
heir  admanistratian  h was  the  cuttom  of 
riskops  to  make  retreats  from  time  to  time 
n monasteries.  Thus  8l  Hogues,  bishop 
rf  Grenoble,  need  to  retire  occaaonally  to 
he  abbey  of  the  Chaise-Dieu,  or  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse. f We  read  that  the 
tbbey  of  Glendalongh  and  the  holy  seclusion 
>f  this  valley  of  the  lakes,  still  continued  to 
stain  a charm  for  8t.  Laurence,  when  that 
peat  man  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
he  time  of  Henry  II.  It  was  his  delight 

0 retire  occasionally  to  that  monastery,  and 
hers,  in  a cave  which  had  been  used  as  an 
vstofj  by  St.  Kevin,  he  used  to  pass  whole 
weeks  in  prayer  end  contemplation.  Thus, 
like  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,  did  he  look 
fock  to  his  monastery  with  regret.  Henry, 
liahop  of  Liege,  leaving  the  abbey  of  St. 
Hubert  on  one  occasion,  where  he  had 
pest  the  Lent,  was  seen  to  weep  through 
enow  at  being  called  away  from  that  de- 
artble  peace  to  the  multifarious  tumults  of 
nciltr  affairs.}  Ratberius,  bishop  of  Ve- 
toes, only  waits  till  he  can  finish  building 

1 church.  “ Then,”  he  says  to  the  Empress 
Idelheid,  “ I shall  be  ready  to  follow  your 
ririce ; for  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  fly 
may  and  dwell  m solitude  in  my  monastery, 
lad  there  expect  my  Lord,  who  would  save 
ne  from  pusillanimity,  than  any  longer  to 
beer  inch  things  uselessly,  and  with  injury 
to  my  soul.’v§  In  fact,  many  holy  pontiffs, 
ikoogh  die  love  of  peace  and  solitude  and 
eloistnd  life,  renounced  their  bishopricks, 
firflowing  the  example  of  8t  Gregory  Nazi- 
usen,  8l  Justus,  archbishop  of  Lyons, 

Vulfran,  bishop  of  Sens,  and  Pope  Celes- 
tas V.  John,  the  predecessor  of  the  great 
Herbert,  ia  the  see  of  Ravenna,  bad  with- 
drawn into  a wilderness  of  the  mountains  of 
Ctpereo.  In  1267,  Isaac  O'Gorman,  bishop 
rf  Killaloe,  resigned  that  see  and  became 
i monk  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

To  Mount-Cassino  came  the  holy  Bishop 
Bnmo,  wishing  to  serve  God  with  more  free- 
dom aader  the  monastic  habit  in  that  mo- 
ttoaiery,  for  from  the  rumours  of  the  world.  || 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Bertrand,  bishop 
•f  Frejns,  renounced  his  see,  and  retired  to 
foe  abbey  of  Larins,  where  he  died  in  odour 

* Chardon,  Hist  des  Sacramens,  ▼. 

♦ Vifide  8.  H. 

X Hi*.  Andsgansns.  Monast  ap.  Marten?*  Vet 
fcnptiT.953.  * 

t if' Pex*  The*.  Anecdot.  vL  98. 

I Ciwa.  Cat.  iv.  21.  Dlg 


of  sanctity.  On  coming  to  that  reselmioi 
his  words  indicated  discouragement*  “ Bgf 
Bertrandus  Forty  ulii  Episoopua,  videos  to 
turn  mundane  urged  diveriis  angustjis  ci 
tribuktionibus,  et  sacerdotale  regnum  deci- 
deve,  non  reperio  locum  coi  me  prwrogativc 
amore  ootnmittam  prater  Lerineoee  Cceno- 
bium."* 

Walter  Mandate,  chanoellor  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  bishop  ei 
Carlisle,  took  refuge  in  the  order  of  St  Do* 
minic,  abandoning  all  things*  even  to  hit 
cloak,  as  Matthew  Paris  says,  when  he 
entered  the  convent  at  Oxford,  f The  ab- 
bey of  St  Medard  at  Soisaons,  was  chosen 
by  many  great  prelates  for  their  place  of  rest 
after  abdicating  their  sees,  numbers  of  whom 
were  buried  beneath  its  vaults.  To  monas- 
teries many  prelates  retired  expressly  to 
die.  Cardinal  George  d'Amboise  came  with 
this  intention  to  the  convent  of  the  Celes- 
tins  at  Lyons.  Comparing  his  own  life 
with  that  of  the  monk,  brother  John,*who 
waited  on  him  in  his  sickness,  ho  said  often 
to  him,  “Ah,  brother  John,  my  friend, 
would  that  I had  been  brother  John.”  With 
the  same  object  a great  number  of  bishops 
chose  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at 
Paris,  in  which  house  the  bishops  of  Paris 
in  tbe  thirteenth  century  had  an  apartment, 
where  they  used  to  spend  some  days  occa- 
sionally. This  abbey  was  full  of  tbeir 
tombs. J In  1170  Gerungus,  bishop  of 
Misnia,  retired  to  die  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Sereno.§  John  Milet,  bishop  of 
Soissons,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
concentrated  his  munificence  on  tbe  abbey 
of  Longpont,  was  in  the  act  of  returning 
from  a visit  to  the  Chartreuse  of  Bourg- 
Fontaine,  in  spite  of  his  eighty-eight  years, 
when  he  fell  sick  of  his  last  malady.  He 
ordered  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to  the 
Celestins  of  Paris,  in  token  of  his  affection 
for  that  monastery.  “This  was  the  last 
bishop  of  Soissons  chosen  by  the  chapter 
and  the  people,”  says  Cabaret, — “the  last 
of  those  great  bishops,"  says  Martin,  “who 
were  animated  by  that  zeal  for  tbe  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  by  ardent  patriotism.”  § That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  display  the 
union  of  tbe  episcopacy  with  tbe  religious 
orders,  it  was  the  custom  in  tbe  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  a bishop  died,  to  carry  his  body 
about  from  monastery  to  monastery,  leaving 
it  a day  and  night  in  each,  till  tbe  whole 

* Hist,  de  Frque,  Lib*  iv* 
t Tonron,  Hist,  des  Horn.  IUust.  de  POrd.  S.  D. 
t Leboeuf;  Hist,  du  Diocfoe  de  Paris,  i.  ii.  5. 

I Chronic.  Montis  Sereni. 

I Martin.  Hiot.  rift  floimnuL  ii.  356. 
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number  of  religious  houses  in  the  diocese 
had  been  visited.  This  usage  was  observed, 
for  instance,  at  the  funeral  of  Adalbero, 
archbishop  of  Treves.*  In  conclusion  we 
must  observe,  that  this  attachment  of  bishops 
and  of  the  secular  clergy  to  the  monks  was 
not  exactly,  after  all,  a merit  of  supereroga- 
tion, in  consideration  of  which  all  who  loved 
peace  and  the  holy  institutions  established 
for  its  maintenance,  owed  them  a debt  of 
gratitude.  According  to  the  Catholic  leli- 
gion,  they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
without  a perilous  risk,  which  rendered  it 
needless  to  speak  of  what  might  be  the 
consequence  to  their  reputation  among  all 
men  of  cultivated  minds,  who  looked  on 
quietly  with  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  whose 
common  verdict,  though  profoundly  dis- 
dained in  the  society  of  a party,  would 
faithfully  represent  that  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  which,  whatever  might  be  their 
intrenchments,  they  could  not  be  wholly  and 
for  ever  insensible.  In  the  first  place,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  monastic  orders  were  founded,  it 
is  certain  that  all  Christians,  whether  per- 
sonally belonging  to  them  or  not,  were 
strictly  bound  in  conscience  to  venerate 
them;  and  the  steps  of  the  demonstration 
may  be  stated  in  the  shape  in  which  logi- 
cians are  accustomed  to  exhibit  processes 
of  reasoning,  in  order  to  show  their  cou- 
clusivepess ; for  as  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 
says,  "The  evangelical  precepts  cannot  be 
observed,  unless  the  counsels  are  also  ob- 
served," which  proposition  she  explains 
thus,  "The  perfect  despise  all  things  men- 
tally and  actually : while  others,  indeed, 
who  possess  exterior  things,  observe  the 
precepts  actually,  and  the  councils  only 
mentally,  though  not  actually.  And  be- 
cause the  counsels  are  tied  and  allied  to  the 
precepts;  therefore  no  one  can  observe  the 
precepts  without  also  observing  the  counsels, 
if  not  actually,  at  least  mentally ; that  is, 
possessing  these  riches  with  humility,  not 
as  being  their  own,  but  as  lent  to  them  for 
a good  end,  with  freedom  of  heart  and  an 
interior  contempt  for  them ; so  that  although 
they  may  possess  them  actually,  yet  in  no 
manner  do  they  contradict  the  divine  wilL”+ 
So  we  arrive  at  our  first  clause,  that  all 
Christians  must  observe  the  counsels,  at 
least  mentally.  But  to  have  one’s  mind 
alienated  from  the  monastic  orders  would 

• Ap.  Martene  Vet  Script,  i ▼.  207. 

t St.  Cath.  Senens.  Dialog.  Tract,  i.  c.  47. 


be  incompatible  with  a mental  observance 
of  the  counsels : for  in  theology  it  would  be 
as  idle  to  separate  a love  of  the  counsels 
from  a love  of  monasteries,  as  it  would  be 
in  philosophy  to  detach  the  matter  fron 
the  form  of  knowledge;  the  one  process 
leading  as  necessarily  to  a substitution  of 
abstract  speculation,  and  perhaps  hypo- 
crisy for  religion,  as  the  other  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a geometrical  conception,  or  an  idea 
for  reality.  Therefore  an  alienation  of  mind 
from  monasteries  could  not  be  compatible 
with  an  actual  observance  of  the  precepts; 
or,  in  other  words,  with  the  clear  conscience, 
and  the  hope  of  one  at  peace  with  God. 

Moreover,  from  the  authoritative  ground 
of  the  monastic  institution,  there  was  no 
alternative  for  Christians  obedient  to  the 
Church.  For  the  Holy  See  in  eveiyage 
took  the  monasteries  under  its  especial  pro- 
tection. Its  voice  was  always  consonant 
with  the  words  of  Inuocent  III.,  with  which 
he  commenced  his  epistle  to  all  the  arch-  j 
bishops  and  bishops,  in  whose  dioceses  were ; 
ho  use  8 of  the  Preemonstratensian  order.  “If 
you  are  true  lovers  of  the  Christian  religion," 
said  the  pontiff,  "you  will  cause  no  trouble 
to  religious  men,  in  respect  either  to  their 
persons  or  to  their  property,  since  you  ire 
bound  rather  to  deliver  them  from  every 
inconvenience.”*  In  later  times  the  Men- 
dicant orders  and  the  Jesuits  were  invested 
with  the  same  inviolable  character,  as  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  the  present  glori- 
ous Gregory  through  former  times  can  bear 
witness ; the  Popes  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent 
IV.,  and  Alexander  IV.  showing  such  paren- 
tal love  to  the  Franciscans,  that  their  anni- 
versaries are  celebrated  in  all  convents  of 
that  order,  as  those  of  their  peculiar  bene- 
factors, f 

Lastly,  a regard  to  their  own  tranquillity 
in  death  might  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  secure  to  the  religious  orders  the  favour 
of  all  who  sought  to  depart  from  this  life  in 
the  peace  of  the  Church ; for  it  would  bare 
been  small  consolation  otherwise,  after  a 
life  spent  in  troubling  and  disparaging  and 
counteracting  the  monastic  orders,  to  have 
heard  chanted  round  them,  when  there  was 
no  longer  space  for  sophistry,  those  prayers 
in  commendation  of  the  soul,  which  would 
sound  like  a satire  or  a judgment  on  their 
whole  administration,—"  Ornnes  aancti  ©o- 
nachi  et  eremites,  orate  pro  eo.” 

i 

a Epiat  Inn.  III.  Lib.  i.  200. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


that  remarkable  passage  of 
IgiHiC  Plato’s  Republic,  where  Socra- 
pjWBpgi  tes  speaks  of  the  few  wise  men 
who  retire  from  the  world  to 
keep  themselves  pure,  like  per- 
sons who  take  shelter  under  a wall  from  the 
dust  which  the  wind  raises  in  clouds,  and 
which  covers  all  others  with  its  impurities, 
that  philosopher  concludes  with  these  words, 
MNor,  indeed,  is  it  a small  matter  to  retire 
in  this  manner,  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
world.  Nor  yet,  again,  is  it  the  greatest, 
since  they  do  not  meet  with  a state  which 
accords  with  them ; for  in  a state  that  ac- 
corded with  them,  they  would  not  only  save 
and  benefit  themselves,  but  also  they  would 
serve  others  and  the  whole  city.* 

Now  the  monks  deserved  this  highest 
praise,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Athenian  sago;  for  not  only  did  they  keep 
themselves  in  peace  and  unspotted,  but  they 
caused  multitudes  of  other  men,  and  some- 
times whole  states,  to  escape  from  the 
tumults  and  impurities  of  the  blind  and 
mwanctified  world.  Let  us  proceed  to  speak 
then  of  the  influence  of  die  monks  upon 
the  manners  of  society  in  ages  of  faith.  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  the  separation  seems 
wide  and  insurmountable.  What  a contrast 
between  the  adorable  goodness  of  a St. 
Germain,  as  described  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poictiers,  and  the  barbarism  and  perfidy  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis, — between  the  cloister 
and  the  palace ! Here  we  can  only  observe 
the  whirlwind,  and  the  few  who  take  shelter. 
Nevertheless,  after  a while,  we  shall  he  able 
to  discern  the  results  of  this  gradual  aud 
silent  action  of  the  few.  The  peaceful 
prove  stronger  than  the  ferocious ; for  these 
tigers,  these  destroyers  of  cities,  like  him 
who  laid  Milan  in  ashes,  begin  soon  to 
tremble  before  the  holy  abbots,  and,  like 
tame  beasts  of  the  forest,  to  fawn  at  their 
feet  The  monk,  in  those  early  times, 
panes  through  the  paths  of  men  as  the 
charmed  bird  that  haunts  the  serpent’s  ca- 
mera. You  think  it  is  only  because  he  feels 
himself  invulnerable ; but  wait  a little.  “All 


shall  relent,  tears  shall  flow,  and  beans  beat 
with  such  intent  as  renovates  the  world.” 

“The  fame  of  St  Richarins'  sanctity 
spreading  far  and  wide,”  says  the  chronicle 
of  his  abbey,  “ King  Dagobert  came  with 
all  his  train  to  visit  him,  that  he  might  com- 
mend himself  to  his  prayers.  The  servant 
of  God  strengthened  him  with  his  blessing, 
and  corrected  him  with  the  free  voice  of 
sacerdotal  authority;  warning  him  not  to 
become  proud  with  power,  not  to  trust  in  un- 
certain riches,  not  to  be  lifted  up  by  the 
vain  sound  of  applause.”* 

Totila  came  to  visit  St.  Benedict  in  his 
cave.  Long  on  the  earth  did  the  haughty 
king  prostrate  himself,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thrice  did  the 
holy  man  say  to  him,  “Surge.”  He  re- 
fused to  rise,  till  the  saint  raised  him  up ; 
sparing  not  reproof,  but  repeating  “Multa 
mala  facis,  multa  mala  fecisti,  jam  aliquando 
ab  iniquitate  compescere.”f 

Constantine  wrote  a letter  to  St.  Antony, 
and  styled  him  his  father.  Antony  resolved 
to  send  no  answer;  but,  on  his  disciples 
urging  him  to  it,  he  wrote  as  follows : “De- 
spise the  world ; think  of  the  last  judgment; 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true 
and  eternal  King;  practise  humanity  and 
justice.”  The  Benedictine  monk,  who  has 
recorded  the  deeds  of  the  counts  of  Anjou, 
concludes  his  address  to  Hemy,  king  of 
England,  with  these  lines: 

“ Vive  precor,  sed  vive  Deo,  nam  vivere  Mundo 
Mora  eat;  aed  vera  eat  vivere  vita  Deo.** 

Such  were  the  lessons  which  kings  re- 
ceived from  those  who  wore  the  cowl ; when 
the  hooded  men  were  feared  and  venerated, 
as  strong  in  the  force  of  innocence ; when, 
as  in  Saxon  language,  “God’s  curse,  and 
that  of  all  hooded  beads,”  constituted  the 
only  power  that  could  save  the  pacific,  dis- 
arm, or  intimidate  their  enemies.  Monks 
had  the  secret  to  move  the  conscience  of  the 
haughtiest  sinners ; sonthat,  at  least,  at  their 
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death  they  should  give  to  those  whom  they 
had  oppressed  a salutarys  pectade.  “Philip, 
count  of  Namur,"  says  Osssar  of  Heister- 
bach,  the  son  of  Baldwin,  eountof  Flanders, 
showed  such  contrition  at  his  death,  that 
no  one  saw  the  like  in  any  other  person  at 
the  time.  He  made  his  confession  to  four 
abbots  of  our  order,  moved  every  one  pre- 
sent to  tears  by  his  discourse,  and  besought 
his  confessor  to  tie  a rope  round  his  neck, 

| and  drag  him  to  the  market-place,  that  he 
I might  die  there,  as  he  had  lived,  like  a 
dog."*  A more  striking  instance  occurs 
in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  where  King 
Chilperic  and  Fredegond  are  related  to 
have  been  terrified  at  their  having  oppressed 
the  people,  when  the  death  of  their  children 
came  to  verify  the  monastic  warnings.  The 
words  of  the  queen  are  remarkable : “Ar- 
sons donques  let  lettres  que  nous  avons 
esoriptes,  et  pour  la  santfe  de  nostore  lignee 
et  de  nos  ames  effk^ons  les  lettres  ou  les 
exactions  sont  scOlOes,  qui  sont  4 la  destruc- 
tion des  povres."  This  admonition  made 
the  king  restrain  his  avaricious  heart ; “et 
| lui  amoiia  taut  la  durete  de  son  corage 
qu’il  geta  et  ardi  an  feu  les  autentiques  en 
quoi  la  loi  eatoit  escripte  pour  le  peuple 
| graver, 

Although  the  monks  retired,  therefore, 
to  places  of  shelter  at  a distance,  as  into 
the  heart  of  forests,  their  influence  was 
not  unfelt  by  the  society  from  the  evils  of 
which  they  fled.  The  world  peroeived 
them  at  a distance,  like  the  castles  which 
a traveller,  passing  along  the  plain,  sees 
perched  on  rocks  among  the  mountains.; 
Men  sought  to  bo  associated  with  them  in 
prayers.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
we  read:  “This  year,  1116,  three  counts 
of  Insula,  Gunter,  Otho,  Stephen,  and  two 
of  Pyrmont,  with  their  wives,  are  received 
into  the  fraternity  of  St.  Vitus  ; an  honour 
for  which  nobles  and  princes  contended."? 

“We  are  visited  : we  are  known,"  says 
one  who  had  withdrawn  farthest : “what 
nation  has  not  heard  of  the  Carthusian 
mder?  what  region  has  not  seen  the  Car- 
thusian light?  The  Carthusians  are  re- 
moved in  hidden  places,  but  men  know 
where  they  are,  and,  though  not  seen,  the 
fragranoe  of  their  good  example  is  felt"|| 
So  in  a theatre,  while  beholding  some 
grand  pageantry  to  the  sound  of  heroic 
music,  a spectator  sometimes  suddenly, 
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and  unaccountably,  Withdraws  in  grind, 
and  pictiBes  to  himself  the  angelic  life  «f 
the  humble  monk  within  his  cloister,  tod 
feels  from  that  moment  a holy  renovatm. 
Petrarch  often  experienced  such  feelings; 
and  in  his  letter  to  John  Birel,  general  of 
the  Carthusians  he  seems  under  this  im- 
pression. “Full  of  astonishment,"  heetjt, 
“ and  admiration,  1 speak  to  you  as  1 
would  speak  to  Jesus  Christ  himselC  who,  no 
doubt,  dwells  in  your  heart ; forth* heart 
of  the  just,  is  it  not  the  temple  ef  Gad? 
They  say  you  are  a m angel,  and  that  yon 
lead  the  life  an  angel  would  do  if  he  vas 
ou  earth.  Far  my  part,  I behold  yon  a 
a star  which  rises  from  the  monastery  of 
the  Carthusians,  to  enlighten  a rinfel 
world ; as  we  see  the  morning  sun  riw 
from  the  eastern  mountains  to  illumiaile 
the  earth.  How  happy  are  you!  bow 
miserable  am  I ! While  I am  struggling 
with  the  tempestuous  waves  of  tiine,yro 
are  arrived  safe  in  port,  and,  so  to  speak, 
entered  into  die  porch  of  paradise,  wife 
the  hops,  or  rather  the  assurance,  of  • 
blessed  and  endless  lift."  After  beseech 
ing  his  prayers  that  God  would  inspin 
him  with  unfbigned  charity,  perfect  piety, 
and  holy  religion,  he  continues : “From 
whence  can  my  confidence  arise  to  a man 
1 have  never  seen  ? It  is  not  my  merit 
which  gives  it,  but  my  love  for  yea,  and 
for  your  pious  flock,  and  the  idea  of  year 
piety.  We  sometimes  love  those  bests* 
do  not  personally  behold.  Sinner  as  I am, 
though  1 embrace  you  tenderly  with  my 
soul,  I wish  to  enfold  you  in  my  arm 
and  kiss  that  hand  I revere ; that  hand 
consecrated  to  God.  To  this  is  joiaed 
that  precious  {fledge  I have  confided  to 
your  care;  that  only  brother,  enrolled  in 
the  militia  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  fee 
banners  of  your  protection.  Of  all  fee 
gifts  I have  received  from  nature,  ueue  is 
so  dear  to  me  as  he  is:  I know  that  yon 
love  him  as  your  son ; you  have  takes  him 
from  me  : I am  consoled,  I iqjoioe ; toy. 
I glory  in  a brother  worthy  to  sene  Jeen* 
Christ  in  your  holy  femily."  TheOertbo* 
si  an,  in  his  answer,  reprimands  him  se- 
verely for  the  eulogistic  style  of  his  totter* 
saying  that  it  was  not  right  to  praise  ear 
one  to  his  face ; and  concludes,  by  sign# 
him  to  employ  the  talents  which  God  bai 
given  him  in  works  oa  morals  and  devotion* 
But  the  people  followed  such  wm  te 
their  deserts.  “ Vital,"  says  Orderic,  "who 
had  onoe  been  chaplain  to  Robert,  court 
de  Mortain,  retired  into  a desert  with  eon* 
monks,  and  built  a monastery  in  * v00** 
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amidst  the  rains  of  some  ancient  buildings 
which  he  found.  In  his  sermons  he  spared 
neither  the  weak  nor  the  powerful.  He 
nosed  his  voice  as  a trumpet,  announcing 
to  the  Christian  people  its  Tices,  and  to 
the  house  of  Jacob  its  sins.  Hence  kings 
and  princes  respected  him.  The  multitude 
arose  before  day  to  go  to  hear  his  words : 
all  classes  of  society  were  profoundly  moved 
by  his  just  reprimands.  Thus  did  this 
skilful  man  sow  the  good  seed,  and  combat 
for  God,  during  seven  years  in  the  convent 
which  he  had  founded,  till  his  death."* 

How  many  men  in  cities  were  trained  by 
monks  to  live  justly  ? What  integrity  and 
parity  would  belong  to  the  commercial 
character,  if  formed  by  their  rules,  as  laid 
down  by  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  in  his 
dialogue  between  a monk  and  a merchant  ?f 
orbyHatherius,  that  monk  of  Lobbes,  whose 
work  is  so  curious,  as  showing  what  it  was 
to  be  considered  a good  Christian  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  How  many  in 
the  country  did  the  monk  edify  or  reclaim  ? 
“ He  came  to  the  lone  fir-tree  on  the  rock, 
and  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
the  hearts  of  those  who  watched  it  did 
unlock,  and  made  them  melt  in  tears  of 
penitence."  Wild  ferocious  men,  who  stood 
near  him,  marked  and  never  forgot  his 
words.  Let  us  hear  Orderic  Vitalis:  “A 
certain  man  of  Brittany,  named  Goisfred, 
had  ben  a.  robber  in  his  youth,  but  sub- 
sequently, by  some  such  inspiration  of 
God,  he  amended  his  life,  married  a legi- 
timate wife,  separated  himself  from  has 
barbarous  and  murderous  satellites,  and 
laboured  with  his  hands  to  maintain  him- 
self He  now  even  made  alms  with  what 
he  thus  laboriously  gained,  and  distributed 
to  the  poor,  to  clerks,  to  hermits,  and 
monks.  Above  all,  he  sought  the  society 
of  the  monks  of  Ouche,  and  became  their 
brother  m Jesus  Christ,  observing  all  the 
niles  ef  the  fraternity,  and  coming  to  the 
abbey  at  all  the  chief  festivals,  and  making 
his  offering,  leading  his  horse,  loaded  with 
bread,  for  the  monks,  though  he  had 
sometimes  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
mow,  and  to  pass  swollen  torrents."} 

Monks  could  detect  the  need  of  inward 
purification  at  the  first  glance,  on  meeting 
with  a stranger.  When  the  holy  Joseph 
of  Cupertino  received  a letter  from  the 
Cardinal  Fachonetti,  he  said  to  the  youth 
who  brought  it  from  Senigaglia,  “My  son, 
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you  serve  a noble  master,  and  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  go  forth  with  an  unwashed 
face  f Go  wash  yourself,  that  when  your 
master  shall  see  you  he  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased ! ” The  poor  messenger,  who  knew 
that  he  had  washed  his  face,  was  all  con- 
fusion at  such  a rebuke ; but  when  the 
friar,  smiling,  proceeded  to  explain  that  it 
was  the  heart  which  was  yet  to  be  made 
clean,  he  was  so  astonished  and  moved, 
that  he  would  not  return  to  his  master 
until  he  had  made  a general  confession.* 

St.  Honoratus,  whose  monastery  was 
near  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  directed  all 
the  people  of  that  region  to  serve  God. 
“Whoever  desired  Christ,”  says  St  Hilary, 
“sought  Honoratus,  and  whoever  sought 
Honoratus  certainly  found  ChriBt ; he  in- 
vited all  with  outstretched  arms  to  embrace 
the  love  of  Christ."f  Nor  was  it  only  as 
a fortuitous  event  on  rare  occasions,  that 
monks  exercised  this  influence  : they  knew 
that  they  were  at  all  times  bound  to  do  so; 
for  as  the  universal  Doctor  taught  them, 

“ Nob  minus  hie  peccat  qui  oeonun  in  afro, 
Quam  qui  doctrinam  claudit  in  ore  tuam. 

Abait  commissum  sine  lucro  ferre  talentum, 
Nec  servos  nequam  vos  vocet  ira  Dei.} 

Hence  we  read,  that  they  were  continually 
seeking  to  impart  to  others  the  peace  of 
their  own  hearts.  “Walter,  the  tenth  ab- 
bot of  Viliam,  that  venerable  father,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  abbey,  “all  wonder- 
fully inflamed  with  the  fire  of  charity,  and 
all  absorbed  in  God,  desired  nothing  else 
in  the  world  but  to  lead  men  to  rehgioa.’^ 
St.  Columban,  in  his  three  monasteries  on 
the  border  of  Lorraine,  gave  instruction 
during  twenty  yean  to  the  surrounding 
people. ||  St.  Lye,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Saints  Gervaiae  and  Protease,  m the 
diocese  of  Troyes,  in  the  time  of  Childe- 
berfc,  when  going  to  work  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  vineyard  of  the  abbey,  on  the 
hill  of  Massey,  used  to  take  bread  along 
with  him  to  give  to  poor  people,  that,  while 
they  eat  near  him,  he  might  preach  to  them 
on  the  fear  and  love  of  God.1f 

St.  William,  abbot  of  Hinchoo,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  going  to  visit  a cell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  on  his  way  came 
to  a mean  hut,  which  he  entered  with  one 
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of  .his  companions,  leaving  the  rest  to  walk 
on.  On  entering  he  perceived  a very  poor 
woman,  and,  without  ceremony,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  Casting  his  eyes  around, 
and  observing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
hut,  he  asked  how  she  and  her  husband 
contrived  to  live.  “Their  life,”  she  replied, 
“was  one  of  miseiy ; bread  and  water  being 
all  they  could  procure  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands.”  The  husband  soon  arriving, 
was  asked  about  his  religious  faith  and 
practice.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  too 
far  distant  from  any  Church  or  oratory  to 
assist  at  the  public  worship ; and,  in  ad- 
dition, they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
first  truths  of  Christianity.  They  knew  not 
even  what  the  Gospel  meant,  nor  whether 
a revelation  had  been  made  to  man. 
“ In  the  bosom  of  a German  forest,  such 
deplorable  ignorance  need  not  surprise  us,” 
observes  a modern  historian  who  quotes 
the  passage;  “it  exists  at  the  present  day 
in  the  most  populous  parts  of  England.” 
The  abbot,  however,  was  deeply  affected. 
“What  wonder,”  he  observed;  “that,  as 
you  know  not  God,  who  alone  is  able  to 
supply  you  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  you 
should  be  thus  abandoned.”  He  began  to 
inform  them,  enjoined  them  to  follow  him 
the  next  day  to  the  cell,  and  made  them 
continue  their  visits  till  they  were  suffici- 
ently instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion, 
having  meanwhile  amply  relieved  their 
temporal  wants. 

The  influence  of  the  Mendicant  orders 
has  come  before  us  in  so  many  forms  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  books,  that  it 
may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it 
here.  “ Father  Francis,”  exclaims  the  an- 
nalist of  his  order,  “thou  art  made  a seal 
of  divine  similitude.  Many  struck  with 
amaze  at  thy  children,  have  honoured  God. 
In  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  vast  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  and  America,  they  led  the 
blind  into  the  way  which  they  lmew  not, 
and  caused  them  to  walk  in  paths  that 
were  unknown  to  them;  they  changed 
their  darkness  into  light,  and  made  their 
rough  ways  plain.”*  The  seraphic  founder 
endeavouring  once  to  persuade  a poor  man 
to  pardon  ms  master  who  had  refused  to 
pay  him  his  wages,  at  length  took  off  his 
mantle  and  gave  it  to  him,  as  a compen- 
sation for  the  loss,  asking  him  only  in  re- 
turn to  pardon  that  master  for  the  love  of 
God.f  It  is  no  marvel,  as  friar  Antonio 
de  Guevara  says  to  the  count  of  Miranda, 


that  “more  persons  weire  converted  to  God 
by  such  sermons  than  by  books.”  “By 
means  of  the  friar  Savonarola's  sermons 
such  numbers  went  to  confession,  that 
every  day  of  the  week  seemed  to  be 
Easter.”*  These  results  were  immense, 
no  doubt,  to  all  classes  of  society  ; but  m 
relation  to  the  poor  especially  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
their  value.  There  is  one  title  which  must 
ever  belong  to  the  monks  and  friars  of 
every  order,  and  distinguish  them  in  the 
judgment  of  the  wise  above  all  other  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  They  were 
universally  the  friends  of  the  poor,  not  in 
theory,  and  semblance,  but  in  deeds  and 
in  truth.  Whoever  possesses  the  happy 
recollection  of  having  seen  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministiy,  instead  of  ques- 
tioning their  right  to  this  title  so  well  be- 
coming the  lovers  and  dispensers  of  peace, 
will  only  heave  a deep  sigh  for  the  peasants 
of  lands  where  it  is  unknown,  and  exclaim 
with  Dante — ■ 

“ 0 thou  northern  rite  1 bereft 
Indeed,  and  widow’d,  since  of  thfeae  deprived.  **♦ 

Yes,  a Catholic  population  of  its  friars 
may  well  be  ever  joyous.#  Their  inter- 
course with  the  poor  is  characterized  by  a 
manner  which  no  one  can  mistake  or  mis- 
interpret. For  see  how  they  receive  the 
rustic  group  before  their  gates ; kissing 
the  white  hairs  of  the  old  men,  caressing 
the  children,  catechizing  the  barefooted 
stripling,  with  as  much  care  and  tender- 
ness as  if  he  were  the  son  of  a prince ; 
giving  the  dowry  for  the  maid,  paying  the 
debts  of  the  indigent,  sending  provision  to 
the  house  of  the  infirm,  and  filling  the 
hearts  of  all  with  gladness.  Evidently  the 
strongest  monastic  sympathies  were  with 
the  people,  with  the  majority,  as  was  natu- 
ral. The  Spanish  saying,  “ Viva  la  gente 
morena!”  would  be  a cry  consonant  to 
their  feelings ; for  the  brown  or  sun-burnt 
sons  of  the  poor  were  naturally  most  dear 
to  those  who  wished  to  be  themselves  poor, 
and  to  be  treated  as  the  poor,  JElred, 
abbot  of  Rievaulx,  always  styled  himself 
brother  of  the  poor  of  Christ  that  are  in 
Rievaulx;  and  the  poet  who  best  knew 
them,  styles  him  whom  the  angel  from  the 
east  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  living 
God,  “The  glorious  poor  one  of  Christ.” 
Nevertheless,  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
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Legislation  Primitive,  in  tracing  to  some 
of  the  religious  orders  the  rise  of  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  which  gained  such  an  un- 
due ascendancy  in  later  times,  ought  not 
to  have  forgotten  that  their  influence  was 
expressly  directed  to  produce  peace  and 
love  between  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety; to  induce  the  poor  to  respect  the 
great  for  conscience  sake,  and  to  beware  of 
judging  them,  or  of  murmuring  against 
the  institution  of  property. 

But  now  retracing  our  steps  to  earlier 
times,  let  us  observe  how  the  mitred  ab- 
bots were  practically  the  poor  man’s  friend. 
Let  us  hear  an  instance  recorded  of  St. 
Wandregisile,  abbot  of  Fontanelle. 

“One  day  as  he  was  going  to  visit  Kin§ 
Dagobert,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
approaching  the  palace,  there  was  a poor 
man  whose  cart  was  overturned  before  the 
king’s  gate.  Many  persons  were  entering 
and  going  out,  but  the  greatest  part  passed 
by  and  scorned  him.  The  man  of  God 
arriving,  saw  the  impiety  which  these  chil- 
dren of  insolence  were  committing,  and 
immediately  alighting  from  his  horse,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  poor  man, 
and  they  two  together  set  the  cart  up  again. 
Many  of  those  who  were  present  seeing  him 
defiled  with  mud,  began  to  laugh  and  to 
insult  him  ; but  he  paid  no  regard  to  them, 
following  with  humility  the  example  of  his 
Master ; for  the  Lord  himself  has  said  in 
the  Gospel,  “If  they  have  called  the  father 
of  the  family  Beelzebub,  what  will  they 
not  call  his  servants  ?”* 

It  would  be  endless  to  commemorate  the 
abbatial  solicitude  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  A few  characteristic 
instances  may  be  added,  however,  to  those 
we  have  seen  in  a former  book. 

“ He  had  his  hand  always  open  for  the 
poor,”  says  a monk,  speaking  of  Lord 
William,  the  eleventh  abbot  of  Villars. 
“Iti8  above  our  simplicity,”  he  adds,  “to 
describe  how  solicitous  and  benign  he  was. 
We  can  judge  of  the  temperance  and  so- 
briety of  his  table  and  mode  of  life  from 
examining  the  ancient  registrar  in  which 
formerly  all  the  expenses  of  the  abbots  were 
written  down;  for  there  we  find  that  he 
expended  scarcely  twelve  pounds  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year,  and  yet,  though  so 
sparing  in  his  own  food  and  raiment,  thus 
was  he  bountiful.”!  Robert  Champeaux, 
or  Campbell,  abbot  of  Tavistock,  with  the 


consent  of  hi s convent  in  1291,  appropriated 
for  ever  the  whole  profits  arising  from 
an  estate  called  Wesdydeton,  granted  two 
years  before  to  his  abbey  by  Sir  Odo  le 
Arcedeakne,  to  the  providing  of  the  poor 
with  clothes  and  shoes ; the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  which  was  made  in  the  cloisters 
on  the  day  of  All-souls.*  We  have  observed 
elsewhere,  that,  above  all  in  times  of  scar- 
city, the  monastic  resources  were  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  poor ; but  what  was, 
perhaps,  most  singular  on  these  occasions 
was,  the  skill  with  which  the  monks  ad- 
ministered to  them.  During  the  long 
pestilence  and  famine  in  France,  from  the 
year  1348  to  1350,  the  historian  of  Soissons 
says,  “that  the  abbey  of  Notre-Dame  in 
that  city  gave  prodigious  alms,  and  never- 
theless suffered  no  notable  diminution  in 
its  revenues.  ”+  So  general  and  unremitting 
were  the  liberalities  of  the  monks,  that  all 
infringement  of  their  rights  was  felt  to  be 
an  immediate  act  of  oppression  of  the  poor. 
The  English  thus  complained  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  “the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  of  the  consequent  des- 
titution of  the  pooreality  of  the  realm.” 
From  that  time,  in  fact,  the  office  of  the 
poor,  whom  St.  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Cluny, 
used  to  call  “the  porters  of  heaven,”  was 
permitted  to  become  a sinecure,  and  men 
could  only  associate  charity  with  ruins, 
saying  with  him  who  sung  of  Rokeby — 

“ When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 

*Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole : 

And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 

The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. 

So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span ! 

Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 

Gives  mortal  monuments  a date 
Beyond  the  power  of  time  and  fate.** 

But  the  monks  were  not  content  with 
affording  relief  at  their  own  doors,  or 
sending  assistance  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor.  In  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony 
we  have  this  significant  notice.  “This 
year,  941,  a small  hospital  was  built  at 
Wisarah  with  a chapel  of  St.  Lazarus,  in 
which  sick,  and  pilgrims,  and  poor  people, 
are  sustained  by  the  monasteiy.”J  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  dissertation  on  hospitals,  so 
many  of  which  were  founded  by  the  monks, 
acknowledges  that  in  regard  to  such  mani- 
festations of  charity,  our  times  can  hardly 


* Act*  Stuck  Ord.  S.  Ben.  tom.  ii.  528. 
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be  said  to  equal  those  ages  which  he  is 
fond  of  designating  as  iron.*  The  monks 
also  studied  with  a singular  acuteness  of 
discrimination  to  provide  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Thus  it  was  Bamaby  of  Terni,  a friar 
minor,  who  first  thought  of  a mount  of 
piety  to  preserve  them  from  usurers.  He 
made  the  experiment  at  Perugia,  which 
succeeded,  and  then  Leo  X.  authorized  the 
institution  which  has  been  so  much  favoured 
by  succeeding  popes.  But  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  monks  in  regard  to  the  poor 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  their  per- 
sonal exertions.  What  they  accomplished 
themselves  was  much;  but  what  they 
taught  and  caused  others  to  perform  was 
6till  more  ; for  in  ages  of  faith  the  monastic 
influence  had,  in  some  measure,  anticipated 
the  future  judgment,  when  the  first  shall 
be  last  and  the  last  first.  The  act  of  Bt 
Germain,  when  he  gave  to  a poor  man  who 
asked  alms  the  horse  which  king  Childebert 
had  given  him,  “ayant  plus  chiere,”  as 
say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  “ la  voix 
du  pauvre  que  le  don  du  roy,”f  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  considering  the  effect 
which  it  much  have  produced  on  the  public 
mind.  “Amicitia  pauperum,”  says  St. 
Bernard,  “ regum  amicos  constituit ; amor 
paupertatis  reges.  You  see  the  dignity  of 
holy  poverty.”!  The  monastic  influence 
made  honourable  both  him  who  gave 
and  him  who  received  alms,  even  though 
the  latter  was  the  inw v6v  v av&qfuov,  for  he 
too  was  taught  by  monks  as  by  Ratherius, 
that  he  might  be  a good  Christian  if  it 
was  not  sloth  or  avarice,  or  a neglect  of 
the  apostle  8 precept,  “ Qui  non  vult  operari 
nec  manducet,”  which  had  made  him  be- 
come a beggar.}  In  modern  times  a race 
like  the  suitors  of  Penelope  has  returned, 
armed  with  the  same  old  pagan  maxims, 
as  in  Homer  s time,  to  justify  their  neglect 
and  abhorrence  of  the  poor;  men  who 
can  truly  boast,  like  Anti  nous,  that  no 
poor  man  ever  hears  their  conversation — 

■■■  ovdf  TO 

pvim  t sol  mrnx^* 

When  Ulysses  proposes  to  apply  in  the 
disguise  of  a mendicant,  Eumaeus  bids 
him  beware  of  the  rich  inmates  of  the 
palace,  and  of  their  well-dressed  pampered 
servants.  In  the  middle  ages  there  would 

• Antiq.  It.  D.  xxxviL 

f Liv.  lii.  e.  5.  1 Epist.  ciii. 

% Praioquiot,  Lib.  i.  • I xxL  291. 


have  b een.no  such  you^g.  d—pfarto 

revile  one  so  xougUj  clad"  - 

*r rmjgf  AtvyaXay 

The  monk  or  friar  had  been  .in  that 
house  teaching  better  things  to  young  and 
old,  having  ever  on  his  tongue  the  fine  of 
St  Columban — 

“ Diritia  opproprixm  genital  est  ptvperii  fc- 
gens.*** 

No  one  would  have  dared,  therefore,  to 
tax  the  poor  wanderer  with  laziness  and 
with  being  good  for  nothing,  or  to  style 
him — 

wn»x&r  amrjpb »,  datrmr  AroXupuyyi 

repulsing  him  for  the  reason  urged  by  the 
proud  Antinous,  that  there  were  already 
near  them  enough  of  insufferable  poor;  the 
disgrace  of  a festivity.  Homer  represents 
the  richest  of  the  suitors  as  the  most 
insulting.  It  was  Ctesi ppus,  Mtpm* 
cldaf,  trusting  in  his  immense  treasures, 
who  joined  mockery  to  cruelty,  and  was 
the  first  to  assail  tne  poor  stranger;  but 
even  the  most  friendly  and  benign  urge 
the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that 
any  one  could  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
to  invite  a poor  man  to  approach  unless 
he  was  either  a physician,  or  a maker  of 
spears,  or  a minstrel  who  could  give  plea- 
sure by  his  singing ; and  adda,  that  a poor 
man,  merely  as  being  poor,  no  one  would 
ever  think  of  calling  in.f  If  we  look  back 
to  a former  book,  we  shall  see  what  a coo* 
trast  all  this  presents  to  Catholie  manner* 
during  ages  of  faith ; but  here  it  should 
be  observed,  that  it  is  in  a great  measure 
to  the  monastic  influence  that  this  pro- 
digious change  was  to  be  asoribed;  for 
the  monks,  by  their  sermons  and  by  their 
example  taught  rich  men  to  respect  the 
poor,  and  held  up  charitable  men  aa  so 
eternal  example ; as  at  the  monastery  of 
Renty  in  Artois,  where,  on  the  festival  of 
St  Bertoul,  the  steward  of  Count  Warn* 
bert,  who  expended  all  the  revenues  of  the 
estate  of  Renty,  which  his  master  gar® 
him,  in  works  of  charity,  one  thousand 
loaves  used  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
in  memory  of  his  charitable  administrstoou 
of  the  count’s  property.  The  monks  were 
not  afraid  of  displeasing  rich  patrons  by 
placing  before  their  eyes  oontinually  the 

• 8.  Ooiunb.  Caonen,  af>  Omit,  ImU  Asti*  1 
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wants  6t  Hie  poor.  'Hie  effects  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  greet  may  be  estimated 
from  hearing  the  monastic  maxim  which 
Petms  Sotoros  thus  lays  down:  “To  be 
acquainted  with  a rich  man  is  a talent  for 
which  an  account  must  be  given,  if  it  has 
**:  been  employed  in  advising  him  to 
giris  alms/’*  In  the  chronicles  of  St. 
Denis  the  monks  complain  that  rich  men 
sometimes  provide  for  themselves  habits 
sad  ro bee  of  feast,  which  cost  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  marks  of  silver;  and  that, 
after  wearing  them  only  five  or  six  days, 
at  the  first  request  they  give  them  to  a 
minstrel ; which,  say  they,  is  lamentable ; 
for  the  price  of  such  a robe  would  nourish 
twenty  or  thirty  poor  persons  for  a year.  Phi- 
lippe Auguste  having  heard  some  monks 
oomplain  of  this  abuse,  resolved  thenceforth 
to  give  all  his  old  robes  and  vestments  to 
the  poor,  as  an  alms  that  would  give  him 
confidence  in  God.f  But  it  was  not  alone 
by  giving  and  inducing  others  to  give  alms 
that  the  monks  proved  their  friendship. 
They  evinced  it  also  by  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  infuse  greater  mildness  into  the 
laws,  which  they  stigmatized  often  as  cruel 
and  unjust.  They  would  not  have  the 
punishment  of  death  inflicted  for  offences 
that  even  still  incur  it  from  our  English 
tribunals.?  They  remind  the  great  that 
with  God  poverty  is  an  excuse  for  crimes 
which  He  declares  to  be  hateful  in  the 
rich.  The  Franciscan,  Diego  Murillo,  re- 
minds the  people  of  Saragossa  that  it  is  a 
rich  man  and  liar  who  is  pronounced  to 
be  hateful  to  God,  to  show  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  miseries  and  neces- 
sities of  the  poor.  One  meets  with  cot> 
thraal  proof  too  of  the  care  which  was 
taken  by  abbots  to  abolish  every  evil  custom 
that  had  been  drawn  into  oppression  of 
the  rustics  dwelling  nearthem.f  A charter 
of  GoteecaJch,  abbot  of  Nonantula,  in  which 
he  grants  lands  and  privileges  to  the  people 
of  Nonantula  in  1058,  begins  with  these 
words:  “Our  omnipotent  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer always  invites  men  to  salvation ; 
therefore  I,  Gotescalch,  humble  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Silvester  in  Nonan- 
tula, with  the  counsel  of  the  brethren  of 
this  monastery,  on  account  of  God,  and  for 
the  utility  of  the  said  church,  and  for  the 
remedy  of  our  souls,  provide  to  ordaip 
things  good  and  useful  to  all  our  people 
now  and  hereafter  dwelling  in  Nonantula.  ”|| 

* Do  Vit.  Carthue.  ii.  t.  ii.  c.  4. 
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In  fact,  the  joy  of  the  people,  so  invariably 
evinced  on  the  foundation  of  a new  religious 
house,  arose  in  some  measure,  no  doubt, 
from  their  knowing  that  they  were  to  be 
no  longer  under  file  fisc,  but  under  an 
abbot. 

But  to  return  to  the  influence  of  the 
religious  orders  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  society.  Here  it  is  obvious 
they  could  have  but  few  rivals.  Their 
habits  of  amiable  familiarity  with  the  people, 
and  systematic  condescension  to  men  of 
low  estate,  alone  must  have  given  them 
pre-eminence.  The  Franciscans,  indeed, 
were  expressly  enjoined  to  take  a pleasure 
in  conversing  with  poor  and  mean  persons, 
and  such  as  are  despised  by  the  world.* 

Friar  Francis  of  Soriano,  a celebrated 
preacher  of  the  Capuchins,  used  to  avoid 
great  cities  and  places  where  he  would 
have  noble  auditors,  and  choose  villages 
and  little  mountain-towns,  and  obscure 
places,  saying  that  he  always  found  more 
fruit  produced  by  the  word  of  God  in  such 
places  than  in  great  towns  and  cities.f 
The  monastic  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  poor,  is  indicated,  too,  by 
material  monuments,  attesting  fixe  care 
they  took  to  furnish  all  places  near  them 
with  proper  objects  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
illiterate  with  what  their  Saviour  had  done 
for  them,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the 
practice  of  frequent  prayer.  Hence  those 
crosses  and  stations  and  inscriptions,  which 
announce  the  neighbourhood  of  a convent 
“This  year,”  (934,)  say  the  annals  of  Corby 
in  Saxony,  “a  little  chapel  on  the  way- 
side  was  built  in  the  fields  of  Lure,  for 
the  devotion  of  passengers.”?  The  insti- 
tution of  laical  confraternities  for  prayer, 
which  produced  such  fruits  of  piety  among 
the  people,  is  attributed  to  St  Bonaven- 
tura.§  The  country  round  a monastery 
was  never  left  without  spiritual  culture ; 
and  affecting  examples  are  not  wanting  of 
the  devotion  of  the  monks  in  supplying  it. 
Thus  we  read  that  every  morning  a monk 
used  to  be  sent  from  Croyland  to  Spaldyng, 
to  say  mass  for  the  people  there.  It  hap- 
pened once,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lucy, 
that  very  early  a dreadful  tempest  arose, 
and  the  boat  which  carried  the  monk  was 
lost ; and  the  venerable  man,  by  name  Ma- 
nerius,  and  greatly  religious,  was  drowned 
at  Wodelode.il 

* Diego  de  Navarre,  1m  Cbroniques  dee  fibres 
Min.  Lib.  i.  c.  9.  f AnnaL  Oapncinorum,  1567. 
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Matthew  de  Bassio,  first  general  of  the 
Capuchins,  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  animate  youth  to  piety.  When 
himself  a hoy,  it  had  been  his  custom  to 
excite  other  boys  to  praise  our  Lord ; and 
when  a friar,  and  an  old  man,  this  was 
again  his  favourite  employment.  He  es- 
tablished at  Forli  certain  societies  of  boys, 
who  assembled  for  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  The  boys  loved  him ; for 
| he  used  to  make  them  little  presents,  so 
that  they  used  to  follow  him  in  troops 
whenever  he  went  out  through  the  fields 
or  villages.  Having  preached  once  to  a 
crowd  of  boys  in  a field  near  Benigagiia, 
and  seeing  them  exhausted  with  heat  and 
thirst,  he  begged  a pitcher  of  wine  from  a 
woman ; and  it  seemed  as  if  each  boy  was 
able  to  have  a drink  from  it.  At  first  this 
institution  of  boys  was  laughed  at,  for  this 
was  in  1552 ; but  when  the  good  effects 
| were  felt,  the  people  became  of  a different 
opinion.  On  the  festival  of  the  Ascension, 
he  led  a multitude  of  them  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and  preached  to  them  in  few  words. 
“On  this  day, w said  he,  “ the  Lord  Jesus 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  that  he  might  bless 
, us  from  heaven.  Above, — above  is  para- 
dise, where  our  Jesus  dwelleth.  I will 
serve  the  world  no  more  : I will  rise  with 
Jesus:  Jesus  is  my  love,  my  inheritance, 
and  the  God  of  my  heart.”*  The  few 
words  of  such  a monk,  coming  from  & peace- 
ful breast  full  of  truth,  produced  effects 
prodigious  and  durable.  Nor  can  one  won- 
der at  it;  since,  independently  of  every 
riling  else,  few  could  be  insensible  to  that 
attraction  of  the  uncommon,  that  influence 
of  the  solitude  which  encompassed  the 
monk,  comirig  forth  from  his  impenetra- 
ble retreat  as  from  a sanctuary  of  peace, 
to  speak  to  the  multitude  with  the  courage 
and  independence  of  a celestial  messenger. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  discord  and  enmi- 
ties, rivalries  and  heart-burnings,  gave  way, 
as  if  by  a secret  charm ; and  devout  people 
would  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  pick  up 
some  thread  from  the  hem  of  his  habit. 

The  crowd  that  followed  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  to  receive  his  benediction  after 
preaching  to  them  on  Good  Friday,  at 
Tortosa,  was  so  great  that  the  bridge  of 
boats  sunk  under  the  weight  but  no  one 
perished.f  “Experience  proves,”  says  a 
monastic  waiter,  14  that  those  who  despise 
this  world  are  the  objects  of  love  : for 

* Hist.  Croylandeas.  Her.  Ang.  Script,  ad  an. 
1552. 
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humble  men  are  no  offence  to  any  one; 
and,  therefore,  much  peace  and  charity 
accrues : for  the  humble  heart  has  «n  in- 
vincible power  over  human  wickedneai; 
and  hence  it  is  that  humble  monks  in 
cloisters  are  so  loved  by  all  men.”*  When 
St  Serein,  after  passing  the  Alps,  had 
returned  to  his  little  monastery  in  France, 
all  the  neighbouring  country  was  filled  with 
joy,  whieh  the  people  testified  by  hastening 
to  visit  him,  arid  lighting  fires  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival. f When  an  abbot  of 
Chany  died,  it  was  always  necessary,  for 
some  days  after,  to  admit  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who  thither 
flocked  to  kiss  his  feet  and  his  vestments.; 
When  the  people  of  the  town  knew  of  the 
death  of  St.  John  of  the  Gross,  they 
flocked  in  such  multitudes  to  the  monas- 
tery where  his  body  lay,  that  there  was 
danger  of  its  being  injured  by  the  prm. 
What  true  honours  were  these ! Therefore 
Cardan  the  philosopher  says,  that  if  yon 
desire  durable  glory,  there  is  no  need 
either  of  riches  or  of  the  favour  of  princes. 
Witness  Benedict,  Francis,  Bernard,  Do- 
minic, Albert,  Thomas,  Bonaventure,  and 
Bruno,  not  alone  poor,  but  mendicantij 
Such  was,  as  the  unhappy  poet  too  acknow- 
ledges,— 


“The  glorious  doom  of  thoee  who  atrucgled  to 
keep  alive 

The  lamp  of  hope  o'er  man's  bewilder'd  kt" 


But  it  was  not  alone  over  the  poor  that 
the  peaceful  influence  of  the  monks  ex- 
tended. Charlemagne  loved  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  more  than  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
monks  of  St  Gall  used  always  to  style  bin 
‘our  Charles,” — so  familiar  was  be  with 
their  community.il  Therb  were  few  munis- 
teries  which  did  not  possess  come  hooded 
man  whom  the  great  and  powerful  of  the 
world  venerated,  so  as  to  desire  to  ierw 
him  with  their  own  hands, — as  did!  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  waiting  on 
St.  Martin,  ministering  as  Martha  while 
listening  as  Mary.11  “He  knew  howto 
accommodate  himself,  and  condescend  to 
all  men,”  says  the  chronicler,  speaking0* 
Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of  Villars  in  d* 
seventh  century;  “so  that  he 
from  the  vain  conversation  of  the  iwifl 
both  nobles  and  plebeians.  An  eminent 


* Jonh  4 Jettt,  Instruct  Novitionun.  . 

f Desguerrois,  Hist,  du  Dioctee  de  TroyeM®1, 
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grace  did  God  confer  upon  him,  canting 
htra  to  be  so  beloved  by  great  and  small,  by 
princes  of  the  earth  and  their  subjects ; 
for  prinoes  wished  him  to  be  present  in 
their  councils,  though  he  never  attempted 
to  further  their  interests  whenever  any 
thing  was  to  be  done  contrary  to  God  and 
to  the  honour  of  holy  religion.”* 

Of  St.  Maiolus,  the  fourth  abbot  of  Chmy, 
we  read  as  follows  r “He  was  dear  to  God 
tnd  to  men.  Many  Catholics  and  hon- 
ourable clerks,  holy  monks  and  reverend 
abbots,  venerated  him  as  a father ; bishops 
treated  him  as  a most  dear  brother ; by 
emperors  and  empresses,  by  kings  and 
princes  of  the  world,  he  was  called  * lord ;’ 
and  he  was  honoured  by  pontiffs  of  the 
apostolic  scat  The  great  Cesar  Gfcho 
loved  him  from  his  heart.  The  wife  of 
the  same  emperor,  Adelaide,  loved  him 
with  a sincere  and  devout  charity.  Their 
son,  the  Emperor  Otho,  loved  him  with 
humble  devotion.  Choonradus,  the  noble 
and  pacific  brother  of  the  same  empress, 
loved  him  equally.  The  more  they  beheld 
his  face,  the  more  they  increased  in  his 
love.  What  shall  I say  of  the  most  noble 
Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy ! What  of  Lam- 
bert, the  most  illustrious  and  noble  count  1 
What  of  William,  what  of  Richard,  the 
brave  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy ! 
What  of  the  Italian  princes  and  mar- 
qnissoe! — Thus  was  he  magnified  and 
glorified  by  the  Lord  in  the  sight  of  kings, 
and  before  all  the  people.”!  Of  Erluin, 
abbot  of  Gomblou,  it  is  recorded  that 
“many  who  were  high  in  secular  power 
judged  him  worthy  of  their  friendship,  on 
account  of  the  reverence  of  sanctity  which 
shone  forth  in  him.”t 

“One  asks,”  says  William  of  Jumiege, 
describing  Boson,  abbot  of  Bee,  “ whether 
he  became  so  illustrious,  in  consequence 
of  his  great  ability  for  temporal  affairs 
and  for  those  of  religion,  or  of  his  exem- 
plary submission  to  the  laws  of  the  monas- 
tic nfe ; for  many  powerful  men,  shining 
in  the  dignities  of  the  world,  or  in  those 
of  the  church,  lived  in  intimate  -familiarity 
with  him;  respecting  him  as  a father, 
haring  him  as  a preceptor,  and  loving  him 
as  a brother  or  a aon.*$ 

44  Our  Prior  Nicholas,”  says  a chronicler 
of  fee  thirteenth  century,  “had  such  grace 
from  the  Lord  that  every  one  loved  him. 
Ihe  count  and  countess  always  desired  his 

• Hist  Mon.  Villar.  ap.  Martene,  Thes.  A nee. 

+ Bibliothec.  Chiniacens. 
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company;  so  that  when  they  walked  forth 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  a band  of  jesters 
and  actors  to  amuse  them;  but,  sending 
for  the  prior,  they  made  themselves  glad 
with  listening  to  his  sweet  talk.’* 

Conned  I.,  who,  by  the  advice  of  St 
Bernard,  was  elected  abbot  of  Fulda,  mas 
the  perpetual  oompamon  of  the  Emperor 
Lothaire,  on  his  journeys  through  Franca, 
Italy,  Germany,  Campania,  and  Apulia.! 

The  influence  of  the  monks  waa  ex- 
tended also,  by  means  of  their  occasional 
perambulations  through  the  country,  which 
they  always  took  care  to  make  subservient 
to  the  good  of  those  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  an  end  whioh  was  not  difficult 
to  obtain ; “for,”  as  Pope  Pius  II.  said  of 
St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  “no  one  could 
approach  them  without  departing  better 
than  when  they  went  to  them.”  Most 
beautiful  is  that  passage  in  the  life  of 
Bouvdoise,  where  he  describee  the  myste- 
rious and  indelible  impression  he  received 
in  his  youth  on  a journey,  when,  arriving 
where  the  roads  of  Laon  and  of  Paris 
separate,  he  met  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  two  friars  of  the  order  of  St 
Dominic,  who  seemed  to  him  like  angels, 
so  heavenly  was  their  discourse  as  they 
walked  by  his  side.  They  soon  parted; 
and  he  never  saw  them  afterwards;  hut 
during  that  conversation  they  gave  him  an 
advice,  of  which  he  used  to  speak  to  his 
dearest  friends  with  great  reserve,  as  if  he 
feared  to  reveal  it;  such  a mysterious  im- 
pression did  it  leave  upon  his  8011I4  These 
journeys  were  instrumental  to  the  former 
tiem  of  that  familiarity  with  the  great  which 
contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  pacific 
influence  of  the  cloister. 

Many  Castellains  had  chambers  in  their 
castles,  which  they  used  te  call  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Minors,  so  accustomed  were 
they  to  receive  friars.  Of  the  dose  inti- 
macy in  which  many  monks  and  friars 
lived  with  princes,  there  are  curious  in- 
stances related.!  John,  duke  of  Brittany, 
had  brother  Peter  Lenet  in  his  council, 
and  Francis,  count  de  Montfort,  had  always 
with  him  another  Minor.  Henry  VI.  of 
England  obtained  permission  to  have  four 
Minors  always  in  his  palace,  and  in  1441 
many  great  men  had  similar  permission 
granted  to  them.j|  Matthew  de  Bassio  and 
his  companions,  who  were,  the  first  to 

* Hist  Monast.  Ynaaiereis,  *p.  Martens,  Vet- 
Script  ri. 

f Comelii  Monach.  Breviar.  Fuldesie  Histo* 
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revive  the  ancient  hood  of  St.  Francis, 
and  to  return  to  the  strict  practice  of  his 
rule,  being  received  into  the  palace  of  John, 
duke  of  Camerino,  whose  wife  was  their 
great  protectress,  we  read  that  every  day 
they  celebrated  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
palace ; and  that  it  was  with  such  gravity 
and  devotion,  that  all  who  assisted  were 
elevated  to  contemplation.  The  palace 
itself  was  to  them  a desert,  in  which,  re- 
mote from  all  tumult  qf  secular  affairs, 
they  contemplated  God:  so  carefully  did 
they  avoid  the  sight  and  conversation  of 
the  courtiers,  that  no  one  ever  saw  them, 
excepting  at  mass.* 

The  influence  of  such  guests  may  be 
easily  conceived.  In  general,  when  monks 
addressed  themselves  to  the  great,  their 
object  was  to  give  them  religious  counsel 
or  consolation.  Thus  the  Abbot  John 
sends  a little  book  of  prayers,  compiled 
from  the  fathers,  as  a present  to  the 
widowed  Empress  Agnes,  and  addresses 
. her  in  these  terms  in  the  prologue. 

“Accept  then,  0 pious  soul,  excellent 
exemplar  of  holy  widowhood,  the  little  work 
of  flowers  which  you  sought  from  me,  in 
which  you  will  find  sweet  words  of  celes- 
tial contemplation,  which  are  to  be  read 
with  reverence,  and  to  be  meditated  on 
with  due  fear,  lest,  perchance,  he  who 
should  approach  lukewarm  and  indevout, 
might  be  condemned  of  temerity.  For 
you  must  know  that  the  reading  of  this 
book  is  especially  for  those  who  do  not  suf- 
fer their  minds  to  be  darkened  by  earthly 
concupiscence.  But  when  these  are  read 
with  tears  and  great  devotion,  then  the 
mild  reader  tastes  on  the  palate  of  his  heart, 
the  sweetness  which  was  hidden  within. 
It  being  so  then  let  not  the  proud  and 
fastidious  mind  presume  to  touch  the  se- 
cret and  sublime  words  of  the  divine  lan- 
guage, lest  it  should  fall  into  error,  for 
light  cannot  be  seen  when  the  eyes  are 
blinded.  But  for  you  who  converse  well 
in  this  life  of  action,  it  is  just  that  you 
should  take  here  the  wings  of  contempla- 
tion, and  flying  on  high,  draw  from  the 
fountain  of  supernal  sweetness.  St.  John, 
the  last  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  the 
brethren  who  are  with  me,  salute  your 
beatitude  in  Christ,  pious  mother  of  the 
poor,  and  noble  ornament  of  widows. 
Farewell. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  which  ought  not  to 
escape  observation,  that  science  itself  owes 

* Ann.  Capucinorum,  1527. 

+ Ap.  Pes.  Thes.  Anecdot.  tom.  iii.  p.  111. 


much  to  the  influence  arising  from  the 
monastic  intercourse  with  the  great.  The 
learned  geometricians  of  Spain  and  of  all 
Europe,  laughed  at  the  project  of  Colum- 
bus, while  a poor  Franciscan  friar,  John 
Perezio  de  Marchina,  guardian  of  the  con- 
vent of  Arabida,  a few  paces  distant  from 
the  town  of  Palos  de  Moguet,  alone  judged 
otherwise,  encouraged  him,  and  gave  him 
letters  to  the  queen ; and  had  it  not  been 
for  this  friar,  and  his  friend,  a Dominican, 
Diego  Deza,  confessor  of  the  king  of  Caa- 
tille,  who  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ap- 
plicant, obtained  from  the  king  the  three 
ships  in  1491,  Columbus  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise.*  On 
his  return,  he  took  Franciscans  with  him, 
who  were  the  first  to  announce  the  gospel 
in  the  new  world.  This  John  Perez  de 
Marchina  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  | 
second  voyage,  and  on  landing  in  the  island  j 
of  Hispaniola,  he  constructed  a hut,  in  j 
which,  after  saying  the  first  mass  that  new  : 
world  ever  witnessed,  he  placed  the  holy  ! 
Eucharist.  This  was  the  first  church  of  1 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  second  he  built  in 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  both  of  which 
Columbus,  to  show  his  love  and  gratitude 
to  the  Franciscans,  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
polished  stone  in  a sumptuous  manner .f  j 

Here  one  might  speak  of  the  prodigious  ; 
exertions  of  the  Dominicans  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  mercy,  while  protecting  the 
Indians,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  pursue  this  theme,  which  would  lead  us 
nearer  to  the  manners  of  later  ages.  The 
choice  of  monks  by  princes,  as  their  spiri- 
tual directors,  was  productive,  no  doubt, 
of  great  results.  Tbieri,  king  of  France, 
bad  for  confessor,  Ausbert,  abbot  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  683 ; Charles  Martel  had  for 
confessor,  Martin,  a monk  of  Corby ; Count 
Walbert  had  St  Bertin,  of  Sisthiu  ; 
Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  had  the  ab- 
bot of  St.  Peter,  of  Chartres ; the  Emperor 
Otho  III.  confessed  to  St  Romuald ; and 
the  Empress  Agnes  had  the  blessed  Peter 
Damian  for  spiritual  director ; Henry  III. 
of  England,  had  for  bis  confessor,  John  of 
Darlington,  a Dominican  of  great  sanctity 
and  erudition.!  We  must  remember,  that 
the  relation  between  kings  and  princes, 
in  ages  of  faith,  and  their  confessors,  was 
not  exactly  what  might  be  supposed,  if  we 
were  only  to  judge  from  the  conduct  of 
some  sceptical  Catholics  at  the  present  day, 
who  live  only  for  themselves,  without  either 
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praise  or  blame.  “The  honour  St.  Louis 
showed  his  confessors  was  such,”  say  the 
chronicles,  “that  when  he  used  to  be  sit- 
ting in  their  presence,  if  any  window  or 
door  happened  to  fly  open  or  shut  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  he  used  to  rise  and  shut 
it  gently,  or  place  it  so,  that  it  should 
make  no  more  noise  to  disturb  them.’  * 

Some  modem  historians  have  the  can- 
dour to  acknowledge  the  immense  moral 
benefit  which  the  world  derived  from 
having  kings  thus  in  contact  with  the 
monastic  action.  “ W itness,”  says  Michelet, 
“Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  Louis  IX.,  edu- 
cated by  monks,  living  with  monks,  govern- 
ed by  monks:  and  were  there  ever  men 
more  profoundly  impressed  with  a desire 
of  performing  all  the  duties  of  their  state 
with  a clear  conscience  ? What  profound 
justice  characterised  their  actions !”  “It 
may  be  asked,”  says  St.  Bonaventura, 
“why  do  monks  and  friars  honour  rich 
men  more  than  poor,  serving  them  more 
promptly  in  confessions  and  other  things  ? 
God  has  care  of  all  men  alike,  therefore 
we  ought  certainly  to  love  all  men  alike, 
and  seek  with  equal  solicitude,  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  rich  and  poor,  according 
to  their  respective  wants.  If  the  poor 
man  be  better  than  the  rich,  we  should 
love  him  more,  and  yet  we  must  honour 
the  rich  more  for  four  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause God  in  this  world  has  given  pre- 
eminence to  the  rich  and  powerful ; and, 
therefore  we  conform  to  his  ordination  in 
honouring  them  so  far  as  relates  to  this 
order.  Secondly,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  the  rich : who  if  they  are  not  honoured, 
grow  indignant,  and  so  become  more  infirm 
and  worse,  and  a burden  to  us  and  other 
poor.  Whereas  we  ought  not  to  be  a 
scandal  to  the  weak,  and  a cause  of  their 
becoming  weaker  still : but  should  rather 
provoke  them  to  good.  Thirdly,  because 
a greater  utility  results  from  the  correction 
of  one  riqh  man  than  of  many  poor ; for  a 
rich  man  s conversion  is  of  advantage  to 
many  in  several  respects.  Fourthly,  since 
we  receive  more  corporal  support  from  the 
rich,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  repay 
them  spiritually.  Besides,  the  affairs  of 
the  poor  are  more  easily  expedited,  because 
they  are  not  bound  by  so  many  ties,  or 
involved  in  so  many  perplexities  which 
require  counsel  oftener.”| 

* Chroniques  de  St.  Denis  ad  1256. 

+ S.  Bon&vent.  Determination©!  Questionum 
I circa  Regulam  S.  Francisci,  c.  23. 


In  fine,  the  monasteries  possessed  the 
natural  influence  of  all  great  properties 
which  brought  with  them  powerful  con- 
nections and  honours.  When  abbots  were 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  peer’s  of  par- 
liament, when  abbeys  had  for  their  protec- 
tors and  stewards  such  men  as  the  counts 
of  Hapsburg,  Bapperschwil,  Werdenberg, 
and  Toggenburg,  who  were  bound  by  those 
offices  to  defend  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin,* 
when  even  the  superiors  of  mendicants,  as 
those  of  the  Franciscans,  were  grandees 
of  Spain  ,f  when  kings,  as  Henry  and  San- 
cho,  of  Castille,  were  so  affectionate  to  the 
same  order,  that  the  one  surrounded  the 
royal  arms  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,! 
and  the  other  desired  that  he  might  be 
buried  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Toledo,,  wear- 
ing the  habit  of  a Franciscan, § it  is*  clear 
that  the  pacific  must  have  been  also  in  a 
temporal  sense,  very  influential  men,  en- 
joying a position  in  the  state  which  gave 
them  means  of  imparting  a direction  to 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  community.  Ac- 
cordingly, their  labours  and  plans  were 
those  of  men  conscious  of  their  own  power  ; 
but  what  could  be  more  magnificent  or 
more  noble  than  their  projects?  Cluny, 
that  immense  confederation,  demanded  the 
freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections.  Citeaux 
gave  to  the  defence  of  Christendom  that 
wondrous  and  sudden  creation,  the  mili- 
tary orders.  When  was  influence  more 
gloriously  employed?  Truly  it  was  well 
for  the  social  order,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  that  the  ignorant  should  be 
excited  by  the  external  display  of  power  to 
respect  men  who  entertained  and  realized 
such  views,  to  whom  the  wise  and  learned 
were  constantly  repairing  for  advice  in  all 
their  proceedings,  whom  theologians,  juris- 
consults, physicians,  philosophers,  histo- 
rians, orators,  poets,  and  professors  of  all 
noble  arts  were  extolling  as  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  the  human  race,||  and  addressing 
in  words  like  those  of  Plato  to  iEschylus. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


^ EAR  upon  the  close  of  our 
sojourn  in  this  house  of 
(J,  blessed  peace,  it  may  seem 
4 late  to  ask  now  why  such 
U riches  were  bestowed  on 
monasteries,  since  that  is 
a question  to  which  every 
thing  we  have  seen  and  heard  under  its 
roof  must  have  supplied  a sufficient  answer. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  return  once 
more  to  the  treasury,  to  east  a glance  over 
the  old  charters  and  diplomas,  with  a view 
to  this  specific  object ; for  there  is  much  to 
learn  from  them ; they  will  enable  us,  as 
it  were,  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors,  who  can  best  explain  their 
own  motives ; and  the  result  will  not  prove 
irrelevant  matter  to  insert  in  a history  of 
these  pacific  institutions. 

The  Roman  pagan  laws  prohibited  the 
bequest  of  property  to  communities,  or  to 
any  sort  of  collegiate  bodies,  and  allowed 
only  of  legacies  to  individuals.  These  Iswb 
were  formerly  abrogated  by  Constantine, 
but,  in  fact,  the  giving  of  estates  to  the 
Church  had  been  a practice  of  the  first 
Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
“The  pagans,"  as  an  old  Spanish  writer 
observes,  “ spent  their  lichee  in  erecting 
baths,  ootossmums,  pyramids,  arches,  and 
those  insane  edifices  which  antiquity  cele- 
brated. Christians  raised  monasteries, 
hospitals,  colleges,  and  oathedrals.”* 


“Gold,"  said  Columbus,  “is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  With  gold  one  can  do  every 
thing — can  even  cause  souls  to  gain  para- 
dise.”! He  alluded  to  such  foundations, 
so  rich  were  the  retains  to  heaven  from 
the  cloister.  Not  riches,  then,  but  the 
abuse  of  riches  are  a blemish  to  the 
Church,  as  John  Palmar  said,  in  his  speech 
before  the  council  of  Basilsa;  and  even 
the  state,  so  far  from  suffering  by  the 
wealth  of  religious  communities,  as  John 

* De  Academiis  et  Doctis  Viris  Hispan.  Nar- 
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M&rian&t  seems  inclined  to  grant,  gain 
from  them  in  every  respect  prodigioosl; 
As  for  these  institutions  in  particular,  it  ii 
evident  that  if  the  monasteries  had  d* 
been  well  endowed,  their  inhabitant*  could 
not  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  in  regvd 
to  the  interests  either  of  religion,  ofchantr, 
or  of  learning ; and  in  the  middle  agei, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Spain,  we  mj  be 
sure  that  the  wealth  of  the  monastery 
was  not  a subject  of  regret  to  the  district 
in  which  they  were  placed,  when  ever) 
peasant  knew  what  was  the  life  of  ab& 
nance,  which  was  led  within  their  walk  j 
while  the  poor  had  a right  to  profit  by  tha 
endowments,  either  in  receiving  relief « 
in  sharing  the  cells  of  the  monks,  if  thej 
chose,  like  them,  to  renounce  the  world.* 
We  need  not  cite  many  instances  to  prove 
the  liberality  of  kings,  nobles,  and  people 
towards  the  religious  orders  in  ages  os 
faith.  Its  mode  of  communication  was 
often  singular.  Clovis  gave  to  John,  abbot 
of  Reomans  in  Burgundy,  as  much  Ink 
as  he  could  ride  round  on  his  ass  in 
day ; to  St  Rami  he  gave  as  much  a s the 
holy  man  could  ride  round  on  hi*  an 
while  he  took  his  meridien.  “Howlonj 
and  how  wide  is  the  tract  you  give  me? 
asked  St  Florent  to  Dagobert;  who  re- 
plied, “All  that  you  can  ride  round oo 
your  little  ass,  while  I atn  bathing  aod 
putting  on  my  clothes."  Louia-le-I&bofl- 
nairo  built  and  repaired  twenty-six  moots- 
teries,  which  are  named  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  his  lifo.f  During  the  govern 
ment  of  William  in  Normandy  seventeen 
monasteries  of  monk*  and  six  of  duds 
were  built  and  sumptuously  provided  with 
all  things  necessary  for  the  pompous  &kr 
bration  of  divine  worship  every  day.!  Dnk 
Richard  built  the  abbeys  of  8t  Peter  and 
St  Ouen  at  Rouen,  and  another  on  tbs 
hill  in  honour  of  St  MuftpaL  King 
Henry,  the  husband  of  Matilda,  who  built 
so  many  abbeys,  insisted  on  constructing* 
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with  his  own  hands,  the  dormitory  for  the 
monks  of  Tours.*  Orderic  Vitalis  says 
that  the  barons  of  Normandy  imitated  the 
pious  liberality  of  their  princes,  in  making 
holy  foundations  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
“There  was  no  powerful  man  who  would  not 
have  deemed  himself  worthy  of  derision  and 
of  contempt,  if  he  did  not  entertain  suitably 
in  his  domains,  clerks  or  monks,  to  form 
the  host  of  God.”+  The  same  feeling  is 
ascribed  by  a monk  of  Mount-Cassino 
to  Count  Roger;  for  when  he  came  in 
possession  of  all  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  he 
saw  in  one  place  “ most  grandiose  palaces 
of  Sarassins,  amongst  which  the  church  of 
8t  Mary  appeared  like  a cabin ; and  the 
count  sighed  that  the  palaces  of  the  Saris- 
sms  should  be  so  high,  and  the  court  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  so  low.  So  he  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a noble  scale,  giving  much 
money  to  purchase  marble  and  cut  stones.”; 
I repeat  it,  such  details  might  be  inter- 
minable. Who  could  enumerate  all  the 
noblemen  who  gave  towns,  and  forests,  and 
chases,  and  mills,  and  rivers,  and  riches, 
and  themselves  and  their  sons  to  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  of  God  in  the  diocese 
of  Salzburg  alone  ?§  The  donations  of  one 
individual  would  often  be  too  multiplied  for 
enumeration  here.  Sir  William  Vavasour 
of  Haslewood,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
besides  legacies,  not  only  to  the  poor  of  the 
district  and  to  his  Mends,  leaves  to  the 
Friars  Preachers  of  York  five  marks ; to 
the  Friars  Minor  of  the  same  city  five 
marks;  to  the  Augustinians  of  the  same 
city  forty  shillings ; to  the  monks  of  Mount 
Carmel  forty ; to  the  Preaching  Friars  of 
Beverley  forty ; to  the  Friars  Minor  of 
Pontefract  six  marks ; to  the  Friars  Minor 
of  Beverley  forty  shillings;  to  the  Domini- 
cans of  Scarborough  forty ; to  the  Francis- 
cans of  the  same  place  forty ; to  the 
Dominicans  ofYarm  forty;  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Richmond  forty;  to  the  Francis- 
cans of  Doncaster  forty ; to  the  Augustinians 
of  Tykhill  forty ; to  the  nuns  of  Sinningth- 
waite  ten  marks ; to  the  nuns  of  Apleton, 
Munketon,  St.  Clement’s  York,  Arthington, 
Essbold,  Kirkeleys,  Wilberforce,  each  con- 
vent forty  shillings.  “Giroie  de  Course- 
ranlt,” says  William  of  Jumidge,  “possessed 
nobility,  lands,  and  riches,  and  did  not 
the  less  love  God,  who  gave  Him  all  these 
goods ; honouring  His  ministers,  and 
building  six  churches.”||  Rudolph,  count 
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of  Rapperschwil,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  a 
devout  and  valiant  knight,  has  immortalized 
his  name  in  the  monastic  records,  not  only 
by  his  defending  the  rights  of  the  abbeys 
of  Einsiedelin  and  of  St.  Gall,  but  also  by 
bis  immense  donations  to  those  of  Fax, 
Pfeifers,  Ruti,  St.  Gall,  Bollingen,  and 
Warmspach.  In  fact,  many  families  owe 
their  earliest  titles  to  such  acts.  The 
Abbe  Lebceuf  says,  in  his  history  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris,  “ That  the  names  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  Chauvry  have  been  chiefly 
transmitted  to  us  by  means  of  their  dona- 
tions to  some  neighbouring  monastery.”* 

The  gifts  of  these  ancient  benefactors, 
even  when  of  little  intrinsic  value,  indicate 
no  less  an  affectionate  attention  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  monks.  Thus, 
Hugues,  viscount  of  Meanx,  gives  to  one 
monastery  a part  of  the  dead  wood  in  the 
forest  which  belongs  to  his  castle.  Philip, 
count  of  Flanders,  gives  to  the  monks  of 
Clairvaux,  two  sacks  of  dry  peas  every  year. 
William  of  Breteuil  gives  to  the  monks  of 
Ouche  one  hundred  sous,  to  purchase  fi9h 
every  year  at  the  beginning  of  Lent.f 
“Every  where,  I remark,”  says  Monteil, 
“that  in  rich  and  pious  houses,  the  best 
dish  on  the  table  is  sent  to  the  Capuchins.”; 
We  often  hear  of  the  donations  of  the 
barons  on  setting  out  for  Palestine,  which 
testified  how  much  they  valued  the  monks 
on  their  estates ; but  we  should  be  reminded 
also,  that  the  same  disposition  urged  them 
to  perform  every  good  work,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  promote  file  freedom  of  the  people. 
Thus,  Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  on  this 
occasion,  while  making  donations  to  the 
monks  of  Clairvaux,  with  the  same  pen 
was  confirming  the  customs  of  the  citizens 
of  Arras  ; as  if  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
confer  favours  on  the  monks  without  also 
extending  them  to  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  such  true  and  constant  friends. 

The  accounts  of  expenditure  made  by 
the  provost  of  municipalities  in  the  middle 
age,  evince  the  same  generosity  to  monks. 
Thus  in  the  reign  of  Philippe- Auguste,  in 
the  records  of  Orleans,  we  read  of  a certain 
sum  having  been  given  to  the  monks,  and 
then  conjoined  with  this  notice,  there 
is  an  entry  made  of  the  money  which  was 
laid  out  in  repairing  the  city  walls ; as  if 
the  magistrates  wished  to  indicate  their 
solicitude  to  defend  the  citizens  by  prayers 
as  well  as  arms.  In  1308,  during  a scarcity 
in  Dublin,  the  prior  of  Christ-Cburch, 
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desiring  to  purchase  corn,  sent  to  John  le 
Decer,  Mayor  of  the  city,  a pledge  of 
plate,  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  which 
that  magistrate  immediately  returned,  with 
a present  of  twenty  barrels  of  com.  In 
1283  the  priory  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in 
that  city,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
along  with  the  street  in  which  it  stood,  the 
citizens  agreed  to  make  a collection  for  re- 
pairing it,  before  they  would  rebuild  their 
own  dwellings,  which  had  sufifered  in  the 
conflagration.  From  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  they  arose,  the  Mendicant  orders  ex- 
perienced that  the  old  liberality  in  this 
respect  was  not  exhausted.  What  genero- 
sity and  zeal  were  evinced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  of  Spoleto,  Perugia,  Foligno, 
and  Assisi  to  St.  Francis  and  his  brethren 
coming  to  them  with  their  horses,  mules, 
and  waggons  loaded  with  bread,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  flesh,  fowl,  eggs,  butter,  poultry, 
linen,  cloth,  and  whatever  they  could  want ! 
Then  one  might  have  seen  knights  and 
other  lords  spreading  their  own  mantles  on 
the  ground,  to  honour  these  poor  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Every  landlord  desired  to  erect  a 
convent  for  them  on  his  estate:  princes 
expended  their  treasures  in  multiplying 
them.  The  Empress  Ann,  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Matthias,  founded  four  convents  of 
Capuchins,  at  Steyer,  Regensburg,  Bud- 
weiss,  and  Vienna.*  How  far,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  the  religious  orders  active  in 
promoting  this  spirit  throughout  the  world  P 
Modem  writers  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  the  monks  were  ever  craving  after 
donations,  and  that  liberality  to  their  order 
cancelled  every  crime  in  their  judgment  of 
the  donors  character ; but  they  know  little 
of  the  middle  ages  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  representations. 

The  monastic  spirit  in  this  respect  breathes 
iu  the  peaceful  but  magnanimous  reply  of 
Guitmond,  monk  of  the  abbey  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Leufroy  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
on  being  invited  by  him  to  repair  to  England 
for  promotion,  “ I leave  the  spoils  of  Eng- 
land," said  the  monk,  “to  the  lovers  of  this 
world ; I prefer  the  free  poverty  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Benedict 
embraced,  to  all  the  riches  of  Croesus  and 
Sardanapalus,  which,  after  a miserable  death, 
they  left  to  their  enemies/’f  “You  have 
built  monasteries,"  says  St  Jerome  to  a 
rich  nobleman,  “and  a great  number  of  the 
saints  are  supported  by  you  in  the  islands 
of  Dalmatia ; but  you  would  do  better  if 
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thousand  times  I have  wondered/'  says 
Stephen  Pasquier,  “why  Guillaume  de  Sainct 
Amour,  and  after  him  John  of  Meun,  in  his 
romance  of  the  Rose,  should  abhor  the  Men- 
dicant orders  for  their  vow  of  poverty ; for 
the  mendicity  of  which  they  make  profession 
is  not  a mendicity  like  that  of  strong  vaga- 
bonds, who,  that  they  may  remain  always 
useless  to  the  republic,  go  about  begging 
from  house  to  house.  On  the  contrary, 
these  poor  people,  daily  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  to  preaching,  leave  it  to  the 
devotion  of  worthy  people  to  give  them 
alms,  according  as  they  think  they  merit 
them,  and  there  is  no  greater  way  to  ruin 
devotion  than  by  having  great  wealth.”* 
The  absence  of  any  thing  like  intrigue,  too, 
in  acquiring  even  the  usufruct  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  rule  and  practice.  “If  a 
stun,”  says  one  of  their  expositors,  “be  left 
to  any  one  on  condition  of  his  paying  au- 
nually  a part  to  some  convent  of  Minors, 
the  brethren  cannot  accept  the  legacy,  nor 
claim  the  payment;  and  if  the  brethren 
should  say  to  the  heirs,  notwithstanding  our 
renunciation,  ‘if  you  give  this  sum  volunta- 
rily as  alms,  we  will  accept  it/  they  cannot 
afterwards  receive  it.”f 

When  brother  John  left  his  ox  and  his 
plough  to  become  a follower  of  St.  Francis, 
the  holy  founder  obliged  him  to  give  them 
to  his  relations.  J After  St.  Bernardine  of 
Sienna  had  preached,  when  the  people  used 
to  come  forward  and  present  him  with  money 
to  build  convents,  he  would  never  either 
look  at  it  or  touch  it ; he  used  to  pass  on.§ 
The  Carthusian  monastery  of  Laval-Sainte, 
in  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  founded  in  1295, 
by  Girard  I.  Seigneur  de  Charraey,  was 
endowed  by  Girard  II.,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, with  all  his  property,  paternal  and 
maternal,  in  the  parish  of  Charmey;  but 
afterwards,  his  second  wife,  Alexie,  bringing 
him  a daughter,  he  addressed  the  monks  in 
these  terms  : “Girard  Seigneur  of  Charmey 
salutes  his  dearly  beloved,  the  prior  and 
monks  of  the  holy  valley.  May  it  please 
you,  my  beloved  fathers,  to  have  pity  upon 
me  and  upon  my  little  daughter,  whom  I 
have  obtained  from  God  by  your  prayers, 
and  to  grant  to  her,  tinder  the  condition  of 
the  Salic  law  observed  in  this  country,  some 
portion  of  the  property  which  my  father  and 
myself  have  before  given  you  by  irrevocable 
donation ; and  God  will  recompense  you  in 
eternity.”  The  answer  was  as  follows. 

14  In  consequence,  we,  William,  humble 
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prior,  and  the  other  monks  of  the  Val-Sainte 
of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  having  seen  the 
request  above  written,  by  permission  of  the 
reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  we  grant 
to  Girard,  Seigneur  de  Charmey,  son  of  our 
blessed  founder,  of  happy  memory,  and  to 
Jeannette,  his  very  dear  and  only  daughter, 
the  third  part  of  all  the  property  which 
Girard  and  his  father  had  before  devoutly 
given  both  in  forests  and  in  lands.”  This 
daughter  married  Francis  Magnym  of  Au- 
bonne,  but  as  she  died  without  children,  all 
the  property  was  restored  to  the  Carthu- 
sians in  1360. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  meet  the 
question  respecting  Ihe  motive  of  those  who 
made  such  donations  to  the  monks.  No- 
thing can  be  more  mystically  high,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  solid  and  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  book  of  God  than  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  monasteries,  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
explaining  their  intention  in  the  prefaces  to 
their  charters  of  foundation,  privilege,  and 
endowment.*  Many  motives  are  alleged 
in  the  diplomas  to  religious  houses  as  having 
influenced  their  authors.  The  first  and  most 
general  cause  which  determined  them,  seems 
to  have  been  a profound  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  community  to  which  they  made  these 
grants.  Thus  one  diploma  begins,  “ I,  Hig- 
mar,  in  the  name  of  God,  considering  the 
purity  of  the  innocence  of  the  Abbot  Olger 
and  of  his  monks  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
considering  that  by  serving  them  I can  please 
God,  give  such  and  such  lands  to  them.” 
The  chronicles,  moreover,  are  before  us  to  cor- 
roborate such  statements.  “At  this  time,” 
says  the  chronicle  of  Melrose  Abbey,  “many 
rich  men  came  to  us.  The  king  of  the 
land,  Alexander,  was  buried  in  the  church ; 
and  many  others  also,  through  veneration 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  abbot,  demanding 
eagerly  that  he  would  accept  whatever  he 
pleased  of  their  goods : of  which  offer  he 
would  rarely  avail  himself;  yet  sometimes 
he  would  accept  a few  of  their  cows  that 
they  might  minister  milk  to  the  needy  who 
came  to  them.  He  had  two  cows  belonging 
to  the  monastery  to  furnish  himself  and  a 
companion  with  milk : but  the  reason  why 
the  rich  men  of  the  earth  came  to  him  was, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins  to  him 
and  receive  his  holy  benediction,  which  they 
believed  would  greatly  profit  them.”t  “ Duke 
Robert,”  says  a monk  of  Mount-Cassino, 
“so  loved  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  that  he 
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revered  him  as  if  he  were  St* * * §  Benedict,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  without  the  presence 
of  the  abbot — who  was  no  less  loved  by  the 
duchess;  and  the  duke  gave  rich  palls  to 
the  monastery,  and  gold,  and  silver,  and 
cloth  for  the  monks,  and  fish  for  their  pro- 
vision, and  on  solemn  feasts  sent  them 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver.”*  “ Father  Dosi- 
thee,  relating  that  the  alms  of  the  citizens 
of  Manzere  and  of  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  barefooted  Carmelites  were 
so  abundant,  that  sometimes  the  monks  felt 
bound  to  refuse  them,  adds,  “ This  teaches 
us  that  a great  exactitude  in  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  moves  seculars  much  more  than 
all  the  other  means  which  human  prudence 
could  suggest.”f  Stephen  Pasquier,  who 
was  advocate  for  the  university  of  Paris 
against  the  Jesuits  when  the  latter  sought 
to  be  incorporated  in  it,  furnishes  a striking 
instance;  for  he  says,  writing  to  a friend, 
“It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you  how  they 
increase  from  day  to  day,  and  how  the 
troubles  have  contributed  to  this ; for  having 
by  their  ceremonies  brought  reformation  into 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  being  vowed  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  against 
the  Calvinists,  those  who  are  frank  Catholics, 
seeing  that  from  their  shop  religion  and 
erudition  both  come  forth,  have  given  them 
great  alms  to  found  seminaries.”  t The 
holy  solemnity  of  the  divine  offices  in  monas- 
teries no  doubt  induced  many  to  be  gene- 
rous to  them.  Thus  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
at  the  date  of  1019,  we  read,  “The  festival 
of  St.  Vitus  was  splendidly  celebrated,  and 
great  alms  were  collected  : the  very  beggars 
were  liberal.”§  Free  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  used,  out  of  devotion,  volun- 
tarily, by  solemn  acts,  to  make  themselves 
serfs  of  abbeys  in  which  were  eminent 
saints ; for  whose  sakes  avowedly  they  made 
this  extraordinary  offering.  Thus,  in  1039, 
Reinald,  a free  man,  having  been  nourished 
from  a boy  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Vendome,  and  having  gained  all  that  he 
possessed  under  its  dominion,  offered  to  God 
himself,  choosing  rather  to  be  for  ever  its 
servant  than  free  in  the  world,  aud  firmly 
believing  that  to  serve  God  is  to  reign ; 
which  act  he  fulfilled  according  to  form, 
placing  the  cord  of  the  abbey  bell  round  his 
neck,  to  signify  that  he  would  be  always 
ready  to  answer  that  call.  Many  similar 
acts  are  found  in  monastic  documents. || 

• L'Ystoire  de  li  Normant,  Lib.  viii.  35. 

t Vie  de  St.  Jean  de  la  Croix,  Liv.  ii. 

I Lettres  de  Pasquier,  liv.  iv.  24. 

§ Ap  Leibnitz,  Script.  Bruns,  iii. 

I!  Pasquier,  Recheiches  de  la  France,  iii.  41. 


Again,  donations  often  followed  from  men 
having  heard  the  sennonsof  the  monks:  they 
thought  nothing  afterwards  too  great  or  lov 
good  for  them.  During  a certain  feast  St 
Francis  preached  at  Monte  Feltro  standing 
upon  a wall.  His  theme  was  the  virtue  of 
endurance;  and  the  Seigneur  Orlando,  count 
of  Chiusi,  was  so  moved  at  the  sermon,  that 
he  went  to  the  holy  man  and  immediately 
offered  to  give  him  the  mountain  of  Alrer- 
nia,  which  was  his  property,  in  order  that 
the  saint  might  live  there  in  retirement  and 
contemplation.  The  holy  man  accepted  the 
offer,  and  sending  there  two  of  his  disciples, 
they  built  a chapel  and  a monastery,  in  which 
they  established  themselves,  being  welcomed 
to  that  solitude,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  cries 
of  the  birds  who  came  forth  as  if  to  greet 
them.*  Generally,  after  the  sermons  of 
St.  Francis,  the  people  of  the  town  or  village 
went  about  and  offered  to  build  a consent 


for  his  friars  on  their  grounds.  Preaching 
at  Poggibonzi,  aud  being  favourably  beard 
by  the  people,  he  asked  them  to  build  a 
house  for  the  brethren,  which  they  did  near 
the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Marianus  saw  the 
table  containing  the  gift  in  these  words, 
“Concediinns  nos — cuidam  Fratri  Francisco 
de  Assisio  qni  vocatur  Sanctus  ab  omnibus. 
The  town  then  stood  on  a high  mountain, 
but  being  besieged  by  the  Florentines  when 
it  sided  with  the  Gibellines,  it  was  destroyed 


and  rebuilt  in  the  valley;  the  convent  re- 
maining in  solitude  on  the  heights.*)'  In 
later  times  the  same  cause  operated ; for  we 
read  that  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  built  a monas- 
tery near  Florence  for  brother  Mariano,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  merely  because 
he  was  an  admirable  preacher.  J Personal 
intimacy  with  the  superiors  of  religious 
houses  often  led  to  donations.  This  wm 
the  case  at  the  abbey  of  Villers  in  the  serentii 
century ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
friendship  which  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
Abbot  Charles,  many  vineyards  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  were  given  to  the  abbey. 
“ This  is  to  be  admired  in  him,”  says  the 
chronicle,  “that  he  should  have  enjoyed 
such  incomparable  favour  with  all,  when  be 
was  so  tenacious  a preserver  of  the  thing* 
of  his  abbey,  and  always  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring more ; for  he  obtained  great  addi- 
tions to  the  property  of  the  abbey,  a® 
duriug  his  rule  not  a hide  of  land  nor  a 
cart  was  ever  sold,  for  he  judged  it  to  be a 
sacrilege  if  any  thing  belonging  10  ) 


• Les  Chroniques  des  FF.  Min.  lit.  ii.  c- 
f Ann.  Min.  an.  1213. 

1 Machiavel,  Hist  of  Florence,  viii. 
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church.] was  alienated  from'  it.  By  the  grace 
of  God  he  kept  the  house  free  from  all 
debts,  and  was  able  to  give  as  much  as  600 
marcs  to  other  churches ; yet  the  rich  gave 
him  largely,  while  he  had  always  closed 
hands  for  soldiers  and  tyrants,  and  a purse 
ever  open  for  the  poor  and  desolate.”*  In- 
deed, the  well-known  charity  of  the  monks 
for  the  poor  was  another  proli6c  source  of 
wealth  to  their  communities.  A charter  of 
Louis-le-Debonnairo  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Medardjat  Soissons,  begins  thus:  "Although 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful  to  venerable 
places,  where  the  bodies  of  saints  repose, 
cannot  in  any  way  serve  to  increase  the 
glory  of  the  blessed,  it  is,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain, that  the~said  offerings  conduce  greatly 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  make  them  in 
memory  of  the  martyrs ; because,  by  means 
of  such  gifts,  the  poor  and  indigent  are 
nourished,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  live.”f  So  close  was  the  connection  be- 
tween monastic  charity  and  monastic  wealth, 
that  Cssar  of  Heisterbach  lays  down  a 
general  rule  for  all  monks,  saying,  "If  you 
expel  brother  Date  from  the  monastery, 
von  cannot  prevail  on  brother  Dabitur  to 
remain. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  tithes  were  ge- 
nerally given  to  monasteries,  " in  usus  pau- 
perum  et  peregrinorum but  there  are 
examples  in  a much  earlier  age,  some  of 
which,  produced  by  Mabillon,  prove  that  the 
care  of  the  people,  even  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  devolved  frequently  upon 
monasteries.  In  the  time  of  Lonis-le-De- 
bonnaire,  some  laymen  desired  to  redeem 
the  tithes,  but  the  emperor  forbad  them,  by 
the  third  capitulary. § Petrus  Damianus 
uses  these  words : " In  order  that  they 
might  furnish  more  copious  provision  to  the 
poor,  tithes  were  given  to  monasteries,  not 
only  of  cattle,  but  of  fowl  and  eggs.”|| 

But  the  secret  of  munificence  to  religious 
houses  lay  often  deeper  still  than  might  be 
inferred  from  any  of  the  considerations 
hitherto  alleged.  Lucas  Tudensis  relates, 
that,  in  tho  time  of  Alphonso  III.,  wbeu 
Cordova  was  occupied  by  the  Sarassins,  the 
Mahometan  king  one  day  taking  repose  in 
a beauteous  field,  sweet  with  roses  and  trees 
of  various  kinds,  one  of  his  soldiers  said  to 
him,  “O  how  beautiful,  sweet,  and  delightful, 
would  be  this  world,  if  men  were  not  to  die  !”H 

• Hiit.  Mon.  Vill.  ap.  Martene,  Thea.  Anec.  iii. 

♦ Martin,  Hist,  de  Soissons,  i.  307. 

1 must  Mirac.  Lib.  iv.  69. 

j Pnef.  in  4 see.  cap.  7. 

B Opuscul.  xxxiiL  c.  7. 

f Rod.  San  tit  HiaL  Hianan.  n iii.  r*.  17. 


This  reflection  throws  light  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  Christians  in  ages  of  faith,  when  they 
endowed  monasteries  so  abundantly ; for  one 
of  the  chief  motives  which  actuated  them  in 
doing  so, — which,  indeed,  was  never  sepa- 
rated from  any  other  inducement, — was  the 
desire  to  secure  for  themselves  a permanent 
possession,  and  a durable  felicity.  "My 
lord,"  said  St.  Eloy  one  day  to  Dagobert, 
desiring  to  found  in  the  Limousin  the  abbey 
of  Solignac,  " grant  me  this  gift,  in  order 
that  I may  make  a ladder  by  which  you 
and  I may  mount  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.” 
Let  us  hear  a charter  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  " Mul- 
tifariously does  the  multiplied  mercy  of  the 
omnipotent  God  wish  to  honour  the  human 
race,  in  deigning  to  grant  to  every  faithful 
mortal,  that,  from  his  own  temporal  goods, 
he  may  be  able  to  purchase  and  provide  a 
celestial  kingdom,  and,  in  exchange  for  frail 
and  transitory  things,  receive  from  the  Lord 
an  eternal  recompense : for  so  declares  the 
angelic  voice, — ‘ Fiducia  magna  erit  coram 
sum  mo  Domino,  eleemosyna  omnibus  faci- 
entibus  earn and  the  Lord  himself  promised 
in  his  gospel,  * Quicumque  alicui  aliquid 
dederit,  vel  calicem  aquae  frigid®  tantum  in 
nomine  meo  amen  dico  vohis  non  perdet 
mercedem  suam  and  again  He  says,  ‘Date 
in  praesenti  quae  possidetis,  et  dabitur  vohis 
in  futuro  praeroium  et  regnum  stem®  heati- 
tudinis and  again,  4 Quicumque  dimiserit 
etpauperibus  erogaverit  agros,domos,vineas 
et  mancipia  propter  me,  centuplum  accipiet 
et  vitam  ®teraam  possidebit.”  Therefore, 
in  the  name  of  the  high  Saviour  our  Lord, 
I Garnegaud,  considering  with  a devout 
mind  this  great  and  ineffable  reward  of 
Almighty  God,  and  knowing  that  what  the 
Lord  bath  promised  is  most  certain  and  firm, 
and  meditating  daily  within  myself  the 
measure  of  human  fragility,  how  no  one 
knows  the  day  and  boor  of  his  death,  and 
fearing  at  the  same  time  the  day  of  last 
judgment  and  the  Judge  who  is  to  examine 
my  sins,  and  remembering  the  piety  of  our 
Lord,  saying,  * Date  eleemosynam,  et  omnia 
munda  fient  vohis,'  therefore,  that  I may  he 
a partaker  of  eternal  happiness,  I give  and 
grant  to  this  monastery  such  and  such 
lands.”f 

The  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the  ab- 
beys of  St.  Stephen  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Caen,  expresses  a similar  motive : for  the 
words  are,  "Whoever  makes  a donation  of 
any  thing  to  God,  or  for  the  love  of  God, 
does  not  alienate  it  from  himself,  but  rather 

* R«mi at  Hist,  itik  Rlnifl  Pmi*M  i 
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preserves  it  for  himself,  and  keeps  it  to  be 
multiplied  at  a future  time,  with  hope  of 
eternal  life.  Thus  acteth  the  benign  libe- 
rality of  the  Creator  towards  his  creatures : 
and,  though  He  hath  no  need  of  our  goods, 
since  to  Him  appertains  the  earth  with  all 
that  it  contains,  yet  He  requires  to  be  hon- 
oured by  our  means  and  substance,  and  that 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  should  be  offered  to 
Him  for  our  salvation.”* 

Amongst  the  Norman  princes  who  ac- 
companied Roger  to  Sicily  was  Bartholomew 
de  Lucy,  count  of  Montecava.  He  speaks 
as  follows,  in  a diploma,  dated  1193,  to  the 
Cistercian  monastery  of  St.  Maria  Roccse- 
amatoris,  near  Messina:  “The  Creator  of 
all  the  word  inspiring,  1 have  considered  that 
temporal  goods  have  been  committed  to  me 
in  this  life,  as  to  every  other  mortal  man,  in 
order  that  by  them,  charitably  and  discreetly 
dispensed  in  divine  worship,  and  in  assisting 
the  servants  of  God  and  the  poor,  and  in 
salutary  works  of  mercy,  I might  acquire 
eternal  possessions  and  the  joys  of  celestial 
life,  prepared  for  the  faithful  of  Christ  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  the  providence 
of  his  goodness ; and  because,  from  the 
liberal  goodness  of  God  it  is,  that  His 
own  gifts  which  He  commits  temporally, 
afterwards  from  the  hands  of  His  creatures 
doing  well  He  rewards  eternally ; and  from 
the  terrestrial  Church,  if  any  thing  be  offered 
to  Himself  and  to  His  ministers.  He  assumes 
afterwards  to  Himself;  moved  by  this  con- 
sideration, I,  Bartholomew  de  Lucy,  to  the 
honour  of  the  eternal  God,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary, 
have  founded  an  honourable  mansion  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  with  the  intention  that 
lauds,  sacrifices,  and  pious  ecclesiastical  ex- 
ercises, may  be  for  ever  offered  to  J esus 
Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  day  and 
night ; and  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  sup- 
port and  comfort  of  His  servants,  of  pilgrims, 
of  sick  and  weary  people,  and  of  all  the 
miserable.”  f 

The  donation  of  Arichis  the  Longobard, 
duke  of  Beneventum,  in  the  year  758,  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Sophia,  expresses  the 
same  intention.  Thus  it  begins:  “In  the 
name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
— riches  began  to  increase  to  me,  while 
divers  kinds  of  gems  and  metals  abounded 
to  me,  and  many  other  treasures,  whatever 
Indus  or  vain  Crete  bears,  whatever  soft 
Arabia  or  black-skinned  Ethiopia  furnish. 

* De  Bourguerille,  Les  Recherches  et  Anti- 
quitez  de  Normandie,  21.  1. 

t Sicilia  Sacra,  ii,  1287. 


Considering  then  all  these  things,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  what  are 
past  and  present,  and  what  will  be  in  future, 

I deemed  all  things  under  the  sun  to  be 
vanity,  of  which  the  essence  is  birth,  expe- 
rience, labour,  and  death.  'Nil  ergo  rerun  I 
copia  proderit  nisi  Deo  possessori  oblata.' 
We  remember  our  fifty  years  past ; scarcely 
can  we  expect  sixty  years : for,  if  some  have 
reached  a hundred  years,  they  may  ardemlv 
desire  the  night  of  repose ; if  some  possessed ! 
the  sweets  of  riches  for  a season,  now  they  : 
weep  to  feel  bitter  poverty.  The  world,  : 
contracted  and  bankrupt,  dies  from  the  dying.  I 
By  the  Saviour's  voice  heaven  and  earth  are 
said  to  pass  away.  The  life  of  mortals  is 
like  a flower  which  withers,  and  like  a lamp 
which  is  extinguished  by  the  passing  wind. 
Nothing  is  more  useful — * nihil  nlilius,’  no- 
thing more  profitable,  than  to  remember  the 
future  life;  and,  by  anticipation,  to  offer 
to  the  Lord  our  goods,  that  we  may  hare 
true  and  durable  riches,  and  blessed  peace, 
in  eternal  life  in  heaven.  Moreover,  forme 
did  the  Lord  of  Majesty  and  King  of 
Angels  become  poor,  descending  upon  this 
earth  clothed  in  a servile  form  ; and  for  me 
did  He  suffer.  Therefore,  I,  who  am  a 
fragile  creature,  the  illustrious  Prince  Arichis, 
meditating  on  the  fate  of  frail  life,  and 
desiring  to  gain  the  riches  of  immortality, 
have  consecrated  these  walls  under  the  name 
of  thy  holy  wisdom,  O Christ,  who  art  the 
true  wisdom  of  the  Lord.”* 

Both  Scriptures,  new  and  ancient,  propose 
the  mark  at  which  these  founders  aimed, 
whether  they  held  unceasingly  their  view 
intent  upon  such  glorious  ends,  or  sooght 
to  realize  some  temporal  object  which  was 
not  at  variance  with  them.  Aystulpbus 
merely  wishes  to  obey  an  apostolic  precept, 
when,  in  763,  he  grants  a privilege  to  the 
monastery  of  Nonantula ; for  in  that  be  says, 
“ What  else  means  the  admonition  to  pro- 
vide good  things  both  before  God  and  also 
before  men,  but  that  we  should  love  all 
men,  and  assist  venerable  places  and  wise 
men  with  our  riches  f”f  Monasteries  being 
deemed  a source  of  honour  to  the  state,  all 
true  lovers  of  their  country  wished  to  favour 
them.  Aristippus  remarked  that  theAtbewao 
people  nourished  Socrates,  enabling  him  to  j 
live  splendidly ; and,  partly  from  a similar 
motive,  monks,  as  true  philosophers,  were 
now  nourished.  £ 

Again,  what  will  surprise  some  readers, 

* Italia  Sacra,  tom.  viii.  26. 
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men  gave  to  monks  sometimes  as  to  the 
poor,  knowing  that  they  were  really  in  want 
of  support  “We  are  reduced  to  such  dis- 
tress,0 says  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  " that 
this  year  we  have  scarcely  com  for  two 
months : our  servants  are  almost  naked,  and 
our  brethren  are  mostly  clothed  in  rags; 
we  are  obliged  to  diminish  our  hospitality 
to  the  poor."  So  writes  this  illustrious  abbot 
to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.*  In 
another  letter  he  says  to  him,  “ It  is  not 
that  we  lament  being  deprived  of  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  things ; 
but  that  we  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  food  and  raiment."+  In  a letter  to 
Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  "During  the  last 
four  years,  since  I have  been  elected  by 
seventy- two  monks  to  preside  over  them,  we 
suffer  incredible  want."];  In  another  letter 
to  Charles,  remonstrating  on  his  cruelty  in 
retaining  possession  of  what  belonged  to  the 
monastery,  he  says,  “ Do  not  suppose  that 
they  jest;  for  our  old  men  declare  they 
speak  from  long  experience,  and  from  what 
was  delivered  to  them  when  they  were  boys, 
when  they  say,  that  whoever  indicts  any 
great  injury  on  our  monastery,  unless  he 
repent  quickly,  is  sure  to  incur  some  great 
peril,  either  of  health  or  of  life."  § It  was 
not  marvellous  that  such  appeals  should 
have  been  answered  by  a society  that  had 
faith.  In  1218,  the  monks  of  Monte  Sereno 
often  wanted  bread,  and  sometimes  they 
went  without  any  food.  ||  The  Carthusians 
of  Paris,  commemorating  as  one  of  their 
benefactors  Peter  Travet,  a citizen  of  Lagny 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  V.,  record 
that  he  supplied  the  necessities  of  thirty 
monks  of  the  house.  In  fact,  the  gift  of  a 
basket  of  provisions  would  be  recorded  in 
the  diaTy  of  a religious  house  as  a great 
present.  There  was  a poor  convent  of 
Capnchius  in  Romagna,  say  the  annals  of 
that  order,  far  remote  from  any  town.  During 
a great  fall  of  snow,  all  the  ways  being 
nearly  impassable,  lo  ! one  evening  the  gate 
bell  was  rung,  and  a youth  appeared  with  a 
basket  of  bread,  which  he  gave  to  the  porter. 
The  youth  refused  to  tell  his  name ; and 
when  the  porter  begged  him  to  take  a night's 
lodging,  as  the  snow  was  still  falling  and 
the  night  drawing  on  fast,  he  declined ; and 
while  the  porter  went  to  inform  Denis  of 
Spoleto,  who  was  then  vicar  in  absence  of 
the  guardian,  the  youth  departed,  nor  could 

• Lupi  Epist  xlii. 
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| Chronic.  Montis  Sereni,  ap.  Menckenii  Script. 
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they  see  the  prints  of  his  feet  on  the  snow, 
so  that  the  good  father  believed  it  was  an 
angel.*  The  greatest  monasteries  were 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  same  distress.  In 
his  charter  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  at 
Treves,  Dagobert  assigns  as  his  motive, 
“ the  excessive  penury  of  the  monks  serving 
Christ  there,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
pagans  and  unbelieving  Christians."  Peter, 
bishop  of  Verona,  being  surprised  at  the 
poverty  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  when  he 
visited  that  abbey,  desired  them,  on  his 
going  away,  to  send  after  him  to  Verona  six 
brethren,  two  by  two,  and  by  three  different 
ways.  “ Let  them  come  to  me  only  two  at 
a time,  and,  bending  the  thumb  on  the 
hand,  let  them  ask  alms.  Then  I will,  as 
usual,  lead  them  into  my  private  chamber, 
where  I will  tie  gold  in  bandages  round 
their  legs,  and  then  send  them  away. 
So  let  them  return  to  you  as  they  came." 
Thus  it  was  done,  and  so  a large  quan- 
tity of  gold  was  brought  to  our  abbey 
from  Verona. f Sometimes  it  was  an  aspect 
of  total  desolation  which  excited  gene- 
rosity. Herbert,  count  of  Champagne  and 
of  Brie,  had  been  moved  at  the  sight  of 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Lagny,  for- 
merly a nursery  of  saints,  having  been 
founded  by  St.  Fursy,  which  lay  on  his 
road  when  he  used  to  come  to  Paris.  It 
had  been  reduced  to  this  state  by  the  Nor- 
mans. He  applied  to  King  Robert,  who 
grauted  him  the  place,  and  then  restored  the 
monastery,  causing  a Monk  Herbert,  dis- 
ciple of  the  famous  Gerbert,  to  be  made 
abbot.  Count  Stephen,  having  obtained 
from  the  same  king  confirmation  of  this 
establishment,  invited  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  and  the  bishops  of  Soissons  and  of 
Terouenne,  to  assist  at  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  new  church,  by  Sevin,  archbishop  of 
Sens;  and,  at  his  entreaty,  these  bishops 
brought  holy  relics  to  enrich  it.  King 
Robert  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  assisted 
on  this  grand  occasion,  the  king  following 
the  procession  bare-footed.  J But  let  us 
look  at  other  characters ; for  the  reasons 
which  called  for  liberality  were  many. 

Thibaud,  count  of  Bloyu  in  a diploma  of 
the  year  1 142,  to  an  abflp  of  Cistercians, 
states  his  motive  for  giving  it  certain  lands 
and  boundaries  to  be  a wish  to  promote  its 
peace.  u Since  I know,"  he  says,  “ that 
quiet  is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  monas- 
tic life,  I have  determined  upon  extending 

• Annal.  Capucinorum  ad  an.  1576. 
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the  boundaries  of  that  monastery,  and 
marking  them  with  certain  signs,  lest  the 
monks  of  that  house  should  be  in  the  least 
prevented  from  serving  God  in  peace,  or 
disquieted  by  the  tumults  of  secular  men.”* 
Sometimes  donations  were  made  through 
desire  of  delivering  a friend  from  danger 
by  means  of  the  monastic  prayers.  Thus 
when  the  news  of  the  deposition  of  Louis- 
le-Debonnaire  came  to  Brittany,  Nomin<B, 
his  general  there,  evinced  his  affection  by 
going  immediately  to  the  monastery  of 
Convo'ion,  and  giving  great  possessions  to 
the  monks,  specifying  that  they  were  to 
pray  to  God  for  the  emperor’s  deliverance.f 
At  other  times  there  was  a ratification  of 
ancient  grants  to  monasteries  through  gra- 
titude to  the  monks  for  favours  that  had 
been  received  from  them.  Thus  one  char- 
ter, of  the  year  1220,  begins,  “ I,  Jane,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  countess  of  Flanders,  make 
known,  that  when  my  lord  and  husband, 
Count  Ferrandus,  was  captured  in  open 
war,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Vedas t, 
at  Arras,  to  redeem  him,  through  love,  and 
by  no  law  or  violence  compelled,  gave  as- 
sistance to  me  out  of  the  goods  of  their 
church  mercifully  and  benignly.  I wish, 
therefore,  that  the  aid  from  the  abbot  and 
convent  to  redeem  my  husband,  so  libe- 
rally extended,  may  not  be  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  charters  which  they  have 
received  from  me  and  my  ancestors.”! 
Gratitude  to  God  actuated  many  founders 
and  benefactors.  The  annals  of  Corby 
relate,  that  in  1808,  Helena  Vechert,  for 
the  happy  return  of  her  only  son  from  the 
Holy  Land,  ordered  the  church  in  Luch- 
tringen  to  be  repaired  : and  again,  that, 
in  1094,  Herman  de  Sichelsten  sent  three 
fat  oxen  to  the  abbey  on  the  recovery  of 
his  son,  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
monks.§ 

Men  also  gave  to  monasteries  because 
there  they  knew  that  their  donations  would 
be  well  employed  and  multiplied,  as  at 
that  Dominican  convent  in  Cesena,  where 
the  slice  of  pork  in  sculpture  attested  what 
great  things  might  be  done  with  a widow’s 
mite  and  good  men’s  prayers.||  Naturally 
they  presented  ^^aries  and  treasures  of 
art  to  monasteries  rather  than  to  presby- 
teries, for  the  very  substantial  reason  that 
in  the  former  there  was  much  greater  pro- 
bability that  there  would  be  always  some 

• Bernier,  Hist,  de  Blois,  Prenvet,  20. 

f Lobine&u,  Hist,  de  Bret.  i. 

iAp.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  tom.  i.  p.  1205. 

Ap.  Leibnitz,  Script  Bruns,  iii. 

Leand.  Albert,  Descript  Ital.  460. 


persons  competent  and  willing  to  make 
use  of  them.  Thus  the  inducements  to 
evince  liberality  to  monasteries  were  many, 
but  the  main  object,  as  we  find  expressed 
in  the  ancient  diplomas,  was  to  please  God, 
to  avert  his  anger  by  means  of  holy  prayers 
and  sacrifice,  and  to  give  form  to  the  wishes 
of  a pious  heart.  So  we  read  of  Hemy. 
duke  of  Saxony,  in  1191,  the  husband  of 
Matilda  of  England,  and  father  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  IV.,  that  his  generosity  to 
monks  was  the  consequence  of  his  becoming 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  but 
the  desire  of  pleasing  heaven.  “ Seeing  that 
with  all  his  efforts,”  says  the  chronicles, 
“he  could  not  bend  the  emperor  to  bene- 
volence, and  desiring  to  please  the  celes- 
tial king,  he  applied  himself  to  amplify 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  especially  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St 
Blaze,  which  he  constructed  with  great 
pains,  and  enriched  with  costly  images 
and  works  of  gold  and  marble ; and  though 
labouring  under  severe  infirmity,  which 
would  have  prostrated  any  other  man,  he 
I spared  not  his  own  person.  He  ordered, 
also,  the  ancient  writings  of  chronicles  to 
be  collected,  and  written  out,  and  recited, 
and  in  this  occupation  he  often  passed 
the  whole  night  without  sleep.”* 

Odelirius,  counsellor  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  concludes  his  eulogium  on 
monasteries,  in  the  year  1083,  with  these 
words  of  admonition:  “While  you  can. 
therefore,  O glorious  Earl,  I exhort  you  to 
construct  for  God  a monastic  fortress,  that 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  may  there  combat 
perpetually  against  the  devil  in  favour  of 
your  soul.  Behold  here  on  the  river  Mole 
is  a house  which  you  have  lately  given  me. 
I have  already  begun  to  build  a church  of 
stone  near  it  in  pursuance  of  a vow  which 
I made  last  year  at  Rome  before  St  Peter’s 
altar.  I offer  it  with  joy,  as  well  as  all  that 
I possess,  to  the  Lord.  Rise  up  then,  and 
begin  the  work  of  God  manfully.  You  will 
not  want  fellow-labourers.  As  soon  as  the 
first  stone  shall  be  laid,  I will  offer  fifteen 
pounds  sterling.  I will  give,  besides,  my 
own  person,  my  son  Benedict,  and  all  that 
I possess,  provided  that  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  monks  the  half  may  pass  to  my 
son  Evrard.  Orderic,  my  eldest  son,  has 
been  educated  under  a liberal  monk,  and 
I have  procured  for  him  an  asylum  in  the 
abbey  of  Ouches.  Thus  for  the  love  of  our 
Redeemer  I have  parted  from  my  eldest 

* Chronicon  Stederburgense,  ap.  Leibnitz, 
Script  Brunav.  i. 
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bod,  and  sent  him  beyond  the  seas,  that  as 
a voluntary  exile  he  may  contend  for  the 
celestial  King.”*  Similarly  the  motive  of 
Dagobert,  expressed  in  his  charter  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maxi  minus,  at  Treves,  is  the 
desire  that  there  may  be  a continual  re- 
membrance of  him  and  of  his  parents  in 
the  holy  prayers  of  the  said  monastery. 

Such,  then,  in  general,  are  the  conside- 
rations which  we  find  expressed  in  the 
ancient  charters  and  diplomas  as  having 
influenced  men  when  they  gave  to  monas- 
teries their  riches,  their  dearest  treasures, 
and  themselves.  But  there  remains  still 
unnoticed  a powerful  motive  which  actu- 
ated many  thoughtful  and  acute  lovers  of 
the  great  Christian  family  in  ages  of  faith 
to  found  and  endow  monasteries,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  will  bring  us  back  more 
immediately  to  the  point  of  view  from 
ubich  we  set  out  in  this  examination  of 
their  history ; for  it  is  certain,  that  much 
of  this  zeal  in  their  favour  arose  from  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  strictly  institu- 
tions of  peace,  calculated  to  extend  that 
inestimable  gift  of  God  to  their  neighbour- 
hood, to  their  country,  and  to  the  human 
race. 

In  developing  the  justice  of  this  obser- 
vation, it  would  be  impossible  to  neglect 
remarking,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
were  endowed  with  a view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  primal  and  true  Christian 
peace  which  is  wholly  spiritual,  belonging 
to  the  soul,  either  in  connection  with  the 
body  during  the  present  life,  or  separated 
from  it  in  die  intermediate  state,  when  it 
is  purified  from  all  that  could  disturb  the 
joy  of  heaven.  Of  their  efficacy  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  spiritual  peace  on 
earth,  we  have  an  effecting  example,  which 
will  show  that  even  the  mere  knowledge 
of  there  being  such  pacific  communities 
existing  could  tranquillize  the  minds  of 
sufferers,  and  appease  their  troubled  state. 
Such  is  the  letter  of  the  Empress  Cune- 
gund,  widow  of  St.  Henry,  to  the  convent 
which  she  had  founded  in  Hess,  begin- 
ning, 44 1,  Cunegund,  by  divine  dispensa- 
tion, alone  in  name  empress,  to  her 
beloved  congregation  in  Confugia,  what- 
ever belongs  to  just  love for  she  says, 
“ I think  I should  bear  more  easily  die 
load  of  my  own  adversity  if  I should  see 
your  affairs  safe  and  prosperous.  For  al- 
though my  mind  is  shaken  on  all  sides  by 
the  flood  of  cares,  yet  the  anchor  of  your 
remembrance  is  not  loosened  from  the 


depths  of  my  heart ; and  though  you  are 
far  removed  from  my  eyes,  yet  you  are 
never  absent  from  my  mind.  Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  charity  of  Christ? 
Shall  grief  or  distance  ? If  the  use  of  our 
lost  riches  were  restored  to  us,  our  will 
should  be  manifested  by  our  deeds.”*  But 
it  was  for  peace  after  death  that  so  many 
hands  were  raised  in  supplication  before 
signing  the  charters  that  are  now  before 
us.  The  requiem  eeternam  was  on  the 
lips  while  the  fingers  held  the  pen.  How- 
ever insecure  in  some  instances  might  be 
the  hopes  of  those  who  made  these  founda- 
tions, their  thoughts  were  of  the  soul — of 
the  soul  s eternal  rest.  “Pie  Jesu,  Domine,” 
they  said  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ; 
44  dona  eis  requiem.  Amen.” 

Thus  our  poet,  with  eyes  intent  upon 
the  realities  of  history,  represents  King 
Henry  V.  endeavouring  to  tranquillize  his 
mind  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by 
recalling  to  it  the  foundations  which  he 
had  made  in  England  of  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Bethlehem  and  the  adjoining 
monastery  of  Sion,  which  he  had  founded 
to  compensate  for  the  fault  of  his  father 
in  compassing  the  crown. 

44  Five  hundred  poor  I have  in  yearly  pay, 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ; and  1 have 
built 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.  More  will  i do : 
Though  all  that  1 can  do  is  nothing  worth. 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon."f 

Of  citing  historical  and  diplomatic  tes- 
timonies of  course  there  might  be  no  end. 
Count  Joseph  Erzterhazi,  founding  a mo- 
nastery of  Camaldolese  on  his  estates  in 
Hungary,  declares  that  he  does  so  to  hon- 
our God,  to  benefit  his  country,  and  for 
the  good  of  his  own  soul.  I the  more 
willingly  select  this  instance,  because  no- 
thing can  be  more  affecting  than  his  devout 
letter  in  1747  toLadislaus  Rodossany,  the 
superior  of  these  hermits,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  own  approaching  death,  and 
of  the  consoling  peace  which  he  derives 
from  having  established  hermits  of  Carnal- 
doli  in  Hungary.;  But  let  us  read  some 
of  the  charters,  for  they  are  deeply  affect- 
ing, and  capable  of  awakening  the  most 
thoughtless  men  to  a remembrance  that 
the  dead  need  prayer. 
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“ I Roger,  count  of  Calabria  and  of  Sicily 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  remedy  of  my 
6oul,  and  for  the  soul’s  sake  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  my  brother,  the  glorious  duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  have  wished  to 
dedicate  the  church  of  the  desert  in  the 
territory  of  Squillacum,  which  I have  given 
to  the  blessed  Father  Bruno,  the  master  of 
the  said  hermitage,  and  to  his  successors 
for  ever.”*  Now  hear  his  words  when 
founding  the  monastery  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  at  Messina,  “These  things  we 
propose  to  do  with  full  deliberation,  that 
the  multitude  of  religious  men  may  be 
united  and  assembled  in  this  place ; and 
we  wish  that  by  us  they  may  have  in 
abundance  what  is  necessary  for  food,  and 
that  the  place  itself  may  be  illustrated  by 
them  and  supported  as  is  fitting,  that 
these  religious  men  may  be  suppliants  with 
the  divine  clemency  for  the  whole  Christian 
people,  and  for  me,  a sinner,  that  the 
omnipotent  God  may  loose  me  from  my 
sins.”!  Here  follows  the  testament  of 
William  the  pious,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  in  the  year  910.  “ Considering 

that  from  the  things  which  are  transitorily 
possessed,  if  well  used,  there  may  result  a 
durable  reward,  I,  William,  by  the  gift  of 
God,  count  and  duke,  desiring  as  is  lawful 
to  provide  for  my  salvation,  have  resolved 
to  employ  what  has  been  entrusted  to  me 
for  a time  to  provide  an  emolument  for 
my  soul.  Therefore  to  all  who  live  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  demand  the  menfy 
of  Christ,  be  it  known  now  and  to  the  end 
of  the  world  that  on  account  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I, 
William,  and  my  wife  Ingelberga,  give  to 
the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  the  land 
of  Cluny,  which  is  on  the  river  Granna, 
and  the  chapel  which  is  there  in  honour 
of  holy  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  first  for 
the  love  of  God,  then  for  the  soul  of  ray  an- 
cestor, King  Odo,  of  my  father  and  mother, 
for  ray  own  soul,  and  for  that  of  my  wife,  as 
also  for  those  of  ray  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
of  all  my  relations,  and  for  those  of  all  my 
faithful  servants  who  adhere  to  my  service; 
and  also  for  the  st&te  and  integrity  of  the 
Catholic  religion ; and,  lastly,  for  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  bonds  of  one  charity  and  faith, 
both  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  times. 

I give  them  in  order  that  a regular  monas- 
tery may  be  constructed  there  in  honour 
of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  be 


• Sicilia  Sacra,  ad  an.  1094,  i.  524. 
+ Id.  ii.  1034. 


subject  to  the  rule  of  the  blessed  Bene- 
dict.”* 

But  the  peace,  with  a view  to  which  so 
many  monasteries  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed, was  not  alone  of  this  high  and 
spiritual  kind,  relating  to  the  interior  world, 
of  the  soul  in  its  present  and  future  state. 

It  was  also  an  earthly  and  external  peace; 
for  these  institutions  were  known  to  con- 
duce to  social  and  political  tranquillity; 
and  that  many  abbeys  were  erected  for  this 
express  end  is  clear  from  an  inspection  of 
the  charters  which  proclaim  their  origin 
The  conviction  that  such  was  their  ten- 
dency arose  not  merely  from  considering 
their  direct  spiritual  operation,  as  when 
the  Carthusian  order  every  day  and  at  each 
canonical  hour  prays  for  priests,  for  kings 
and  people,  that  all  may  have  peace,!  though 
this  was  not  overlooked  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  words  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  III.  to  the  monks  of 
Mount-Cassino. — “ From  ancient  times 
your  church  has  the  reputation  of  religion, 
and  given  the  example  always  of  holy  con-  H 
versation,  for  which  reason  we  trust  to  ■ 
obtain  by  your  prayers  to  God,  that  quiet 
may  be  restored  to  the  universal  Church, 
and  peace  granted  in  our  times and  in 
the  acts  of  King  Robert  and  of  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  sending  to  commend 
themselves  and  their  dominions  to  the 
prayers  of  the  same  monks ; J but  also  from 
an  observation  of  the  fact  formerly  noto- 
rious, and  which  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  modem  authors,  one  of  whom 
remarks,  that  “ no  association  gives  such 
extensive  guarantees  of  order  to  the  state 
as  religious  communities.”  He  might  have 
added,  too,  that  nothing  tended  more  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  by  counteracting 
the  warlike  tendencies  of  a national  feeling, 
or  of  a mistaken  and  pagan  patriotism. 
The  practical  experience  alluded  to  by  the 
bishop  of  Sens,  in  his  passport  to  a monk 
who  was  going  to  travel,  “ by  a divine  in- 
stinct,” that  “wherever  he  finds  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  he  ought  to  find  as  it  were 
his  country, ”§  must  in  a great  degree  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  religious 
orders,  which  had  spread  their  branches 
through  all  lands,  uniting  multitudes  of 
men  of  different  countries  in  the  closest 
ties  of  a domestic  interest,  and  even  attach- 
ing them  to  localities  far  removed  from 
the  limits  of  their  ovm.  nation.  Thus  a 
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modern  traveller,  on  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  France,  says 
that  those  monks,  hearing  that  their 
ancient  monastery  of  Witham  in  England 
was  then  in  his  possession,  <4beseeched 
him  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to 
revere  these  consecrated  edifices,  and  to 
preserve  their  remains  for  the  sake  of  St. 
Hugo.”  Certainly  I have  nowhere  found 
the  memory  of  England’s  former  sanctity 
so  fresh  as  in  the  secluded  cloisters  of  Italy 
and  Germany. 

One  evening  I left  Florence  and  walked 
to  that  Carthusian  monastery  which  stands, 
like  a huge  castle,  on  a lofty  hill  three 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Roman  way. 
In  the  cloisters  I was  presented  to  a vene- 
rable father,  who  addressed  me  in  English, 
and  invited  me  into  his  cell.  We  sat  down 
and  for  a time  silently  surveyed  the  lovely 
prospect  from  his  window.  We  then  con- 
versed, and  I learned  with  some  surprise 
that  he  had  visited  England  and  Ireland, 
and  had  frequently  been  in  London  and 
Dublin.  I confess  my  veneration  for  him 
did  not  keep  pace  with  my  astonishment, 
when  I found  that  from  his  paradise  of 
peace,  he  looked  back  to  his  travels  through 
these  regions  of  discord  with  so  much 
pleasure ; but  my  distrust  was  quickly 
dissipated  when  he  proceeded  with  a smile 
to  undeceive  me,  saying,  “ Yes,  I have  been 
to  London  and  to  Dublin  often  in  mind 
with  my  wishes,  my  admiration,  and  my 
prayers  for  your  glorious  country,  but  with 
my  body  I have  never  left  Italy,  the  land 
of  my  birth.”  At  these  words  he  rose  to 
obey  the  bell,  which  summoned  him  to 
vespers.  I need  not  say  with  what  reverence 
I kissed  the  hand  which  then  conveyed  his 
parting  benediction. 

But  let  us  observe  in  how  many  ways  the 
monastic  orders  contributed  to  bind  closer 
the  religious  bonds  of  the  great  Christian 
family,  which,  since  their  suppression,  seem 
to  be  every  year  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
60  that  now  the  descendants  of  those  who 
once  submitted  to  the  spiritual  sway  of  an 
Italian  or  a Frenchman  would  regard  a 
fellow  countryman,  who  comes  from  a | 
county  only  a few  miles  distant  from  their  , 
own,  with  eyes  of  jealousy  as  a stranger,  so  | 
forgotten  and  obsolete  have  become  the  j 
supernatural  manners  of  faith,  where  there 
are  no  monks  to  teach  them.  In  the  first 
place,  monks  of  one  country  were  received 
as  brethren  in  the  monasteries  of  another. 
Many  Englishmen  were  monks  in  the 
abbey  of  MounbCassino  in  all  ages ; of 
whom  were  Aufredus  in  the  eleventh  cenc  e 


tury,  and  in  later  times  Gregorius  Sayr, 
Thomas  of  Preston,  Michael,  and  Bernard. 
An  Irishman,  Rachisius,  was  in  that  mo- 
nastery at  the  time  when  the  chronicles 
were  last  edited.*  Similarly  there  were 
many  Irish  monks  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda, 
some  of  them  recluses. 

The  remembrance  of  having  owed  their 
noblest  institutions  to  foreign  monks  was 
well  calculated  to  nourish  a friendly  feeling 
towards  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  Bur- 
gundians were  indebted  to  the  holy  monks 
of  Ireland  for  the  abbey  of  Luxueil,  to 
whom  also  the  Italians  owed  that  of  Bobbio, 
the  Lorrainers  that  of  St.  Mansu  at  Toul, 
and  the  Germans  that  of  Wirsburg,  not  to 
mention  many  others.  The  Irish  founded 
so  many  churches  in  Europe,  that  a monk 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  has  met  with  a 
sufficient  number  wherewith  to  compose  a 
large  volume  of  their  foundations.  The 
memory  of  foreign  monks  as  that  of  bene- 
factors could  not  have  been  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  the  fruits  of  international  affection. 
Ireland,  which  gave  Columban  to  Italy, 
Gall  to  Helvetia,  Kilian  to  Germany,  and 
Virgilius  to  Carinthia,  must  have  been  re- 
garded with  gratitude  by  the  people,  who 
regarded  them  as  their  apostles  and  fathers. 
Blessed  Cataldo  from  Ireland  was  venera- 
ted among  the  early  saints  of  Tarentum  in 
Calabria,!  and  the  patron  of  the  great 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Moeck  in  Austria 
was  from  the  same  country,  St.  Col  man 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  memoiy, 
too,  of  having  conferred  benefits  on  other 
countries  by  founding  and  enriching  reli- 
gious houses  there  must  have  operated  in 
opposition  to  all  jealous  and  malignant 
feelings  towards  them.  The  alms  of  an 
Alfred,  after  enriching  the  poor  monasteries 
of  his  own  kingdom,  to  those  of  France, 
Brittany,  and  Ireland,  and  the  grant  of 
lands  in  Oxfordshire  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  in  France  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  were  not  only  signs  but  pledges 
of  a peaceful  union  among  nations.  And 
here  we  owe  it  to  truth  and  justice  to  re- 
mark, that  from  the  moment  of  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  the  English  continued  to  be  Catholics, 
we  find  continual  notice  of  their  charity  in 
founding  or  endowing  monasteries  in  that 
country.  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, founded  some  of  almost  every  order, 
as  did  also  Walter  Lacy  in  the  time  of 
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Richard  I.y  and  Bichard  Strongbow,  also 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  Dillons,  the  Digbys, 
the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Butlers,  the  Tyrells, 
the  Devereuxes,  the  Carews,  and  the  Pres- 
tons, were  all  founders  of  religious  houses 
in  Ireland.  Maud  de  Lacy,  Gerard  de 
Pendergrast,  John  Decer,  an  English  chief- 
justice  in  Ireland,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Robert,  were  eminent  in  this  track.  Henry 
II.  founded  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Thomastown  near  Dublin;  Philip  of 
Worcester,  constable  of  Ireland,  founded 
Kilcumin  Abbey,  dependant  upon  Glaston- 
bury, and  John  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster, 
general  of  the  English,  founded  others  de- 
pendant upon  English  abbeys.  Hugh  de 
Lacy  founded  the  priory  of  Ardes  in  1218, 
and  made  it  dependant  on  Lou  ley  of  the 
same  order  in  France.  The  abbey  of  little 
Tintem  of  the  Vow,  on  the  coast  of  Wex- 
ford, daughter  of  the  great  Tintem  in 
Wales,  was  founded  by  William  Marshal. 
These  English  noblemen,  in  making  such 
foundations,  were  providing  better  for  the 
social  and  political  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
than  if  they  had  been  legally  commissioned 
to  preserve  its  peace  by  means  of  the  halter 
and  the  sword,  like  the  over- weening  brood 
that  have  come  after  them  under  the  ban- 
ners of  reformation — upstart  lordlings,  who 
blush  to  hear  their  grandsires’  avocation 
named,  and  who  love  to  play  the  dragon 
over  the  flying  poor. 

The  alien  monasteries,  which  were  nu- 
merous throughout  Christendom,  by  pro- 
ducing a constant  intercourse  between  the 
most  learned  men  of  different  countries, 
must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
same  pacific  end.  The  English  Benedic- 
tines were  naturalized  in  France.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  Irish  monks 
who  had  passed  into  France  and  Germany, 
many  monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict in  those  countries  were  built  in  favour 
of  monks  of  that  nation : such  was  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Martin  at  Cologne,  and 
similar  houses  of  Irish  or  Scotch  monks 
were  at  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  Erfurth,  and  in 
many -other  places,*  some  of  which,  as  that 
at  Erfurth,  had  been  founded  by  bishops 
of  the  diocese.  Fingen,  an  Irish  abbot,  in 
the  tenth  century,  the  friend  of  the  Empress 
Adelhard,  widow  of  Otho  the  Great,  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  receive  no 
other  but  Irish  monks,  as  long  as  any  such 
could  be  found;  and  the  charter  of  the 
Irish  monastery  at  Vienna,  founded  by 
Hemy  I.  Duke  of  Austria,  supplies  this 
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curious  explanation  for  a similar  ordinance,  I 
“We  ordain,”  it  says,  “that  only  Irishmen  i; 
be  received  into  this  monastery ; eo  qood  I 
relatione  Religiosorum  et  de  cert  a sdentia 
novimus  ipsorum  laudabilem  simplicity 
tem.’**  j 

But  if  the  influence  of  monks  was  ex- 
tended thus  to  the  promotion  of  peace  in 
regard  to  foreign  countries,  much  more  ; 
was  it  efficacious  at  home  in  conducing  to 
that  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government  which  protected  ! 
them.  Emperors  and  kings  were  not  long 
in  making  this  discovery,  as  their  charters 
can  bear  witness.  Dom  Martene  calls  at- 
tention to  those  solemn  exordiums  of  the 
diplomas  of  the  ancient  kings,  which  show 
how  they  considered  monasteries  as  instru- 
ments of  peace.  “If  we  attend  to  the  ! 
petitions  of  the  servants  of  God,  which  re-  | 
late  to  the  securing  of  their  quiet,  we  trust 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  praise  and  ; 
stability  of  our  kingdom.”  Such  are  j 
the  words  which  continually  recur  in  the  | 
charters.!  Charlemagne,  thus  magnifi  j 
cently  styled,  Charles,  most  serene  august  j 
crowned  by  God,  great,  pacific  emperor.  { 
governing  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  1 
by  the  mercy  of  God  king  also  of  the  Francs  • 
and  Longobards,  is  far  from  relying  upon 
the  strong  arm  of  power  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  His  words  are,  “ Whatever  we 
grant  to  venerable  places,  for  the  love  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  trust  will  con- 
duce without  doubt,  to  the  stability  of  our 
empire.  ”J  His  son  Louis  bolds  the  same 
language  in  his  charter  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves;  for  it  begins 
thus,  “ If  we  provide  for  the  quiet  of  the 
monasteries,  this  will  conduce  to  the  long 
stability  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  our  ob- 
taining the  recompense  of  the  blessed  poor 
in  spirit.”§  Again,  Charles  the  Bald  says, 
in  his  charter  to  the  monks  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  “ If  we  confer  honours  on  places 
dedicated  to  God,  and  provide  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  those  serving  God  in 
them,  we  trust  that  it  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  state  of  our  earthly  kingdom,  and  pro- 
mote the  work  of  our  eternal  safety.  ”|J 

Boso,  king  of  Burgundy,  thought  that 
by  alms  and  oblations  wars  might  be  pre- 
vented ; for  in  an  instrument  granted  to 
Asmundus,  who  sought  redress  when  his 
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Church  had  been  repeatedly  devastated  by 
armies,  the  king  having  called  his  coun- 
sellors, began  to  consider,  as  he  says, 
“Qualiter  remedio  eleemosynae  cessentur 
bella  injuste  insurgentia.”*  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  his  charter  to  the  Elnonensian 
monastery,  in  921,  says,  “If  we  confer 
necessary  things  and  consolations  on  the 
servants  of  God,  we  believe  that  it  will 
both  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  our  soul, 
and  also  that  the  state  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  longer  maintained  in  peace,  and  with 
greater  solidity  secured.”! 

The  diploma  of  Conrad  II.  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Corby  begins  thus : “ If,  with 
pious  solicitude,  we  provide  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  churches  of  God, 
we  hope  that  in  return  we  shall  receive 
from  our  Creator  the  grace  of  being  able  to 
hold  the  helm  of  the  kingdom,  committed 
to  us  by  God,  with  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.’’! The  diploma  of  King  Zuendebold,  in 
898,  contains  these  words  : “If,  following 
the  pious  manner  of  the  glorious  kings  our 
ancestors,  vre  preserve  the  state  of  the 
churches  inviolate  by  the  rigour  of  royal 
authority,  and  consult  with  provident  dis- 
position for  the  utility  of  the  servants  of 
God ; this,  we  firmly  believe,  will  conduce 
to  the  tranquillity  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
our  obtaining  eternal  beatitude. ”§  The 
diploma  even  of  Frederic  I.  to  the  bishop 
of  Torcellano,  in  1177,  recognises  the  same 
principle;  for  the  words  are,  “If  we  cle- 
mently hear  the  reasonable  petitions  of 
illustrious  persons  relative  to  the  increase 
of  the  commodities  of  the  churches  of  God, 
we  believe  that  it  will  conduce  to  our  eter- 
nal salvation,  and  to  the  augmentation  of 
our  temporal  glory.) | So  also  the  calami- 
ties and  disturbance  of  kingdoms  are  as- 
cribed in  diplomatic  acts  to  the  oppression 
of  monasteries  and  churches ; as  by  Charle- 
magne in  his  capitularies.1T  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert** advises  princes  to  consider  that 
external  wars,  internal  seditions,  nation 
rising  against  nation,  and  kings  against 
kings,  are  the  penalties  of  having  violated 
the  monastic  peace.  When  Charlemagne 
was  asked  to  seize  the  goods  of  a church, 
he  replied,  “I  trust  that  God  can  assist 
us  more  by  the  merits  and  prayers  of  His 
saints,  than  by  all  the  military  force  of  the 
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world.”5*  When  such  views  prevailed,  one 
can  understand  the  strong  language  of 
kings  to  express  their  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  monastic  foundations ; as  when 
the  Emperor,  Otho  IV.  says,  in  1210,  in 
his  diploma  to  the  Church  of  Camerino, 
“ From  the  first  day  in  which  the  most 
high  Creator,  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
chose  to  raise  us  to  the  height  of  imperial 
dignity,  it  has  been  our  full  vow  and  inti- 
mate desire  to  promote  religious  places 
and  persons  with  appropriate  benefits;”! 
that  is,  with  security  for  the  exercise  of 
their  peaceful,  holy  labours ; for  we  see 
by  these  examples  that  the  protection  of 
the  liberty  pnd  peace  of  monasteries  was 
considered  after  all  as  the  most  signal  do- 
nation that  the  great  could  bestow  upon 
them. 

Hence  those  charters  of  emperors  so 
multiplied  to  monasteries,  in  order  that 
persons  dedicated  to  God  might  hold  and 
dispose  places  according  to  their  rule, 
“longe  remota  contradictions,  inquietu- 
dine,  vel  contrarietate,”  as  Lothaire  says 
in  his  diploma  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Saviour  and  Julia  at  Brescia.  “The  sub- 
limity of  royal  prudence,”  says  Henry  IV. 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  1065,  “ought  in 
every  way  to  provide  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  those  who  serve  God.”!  The 
diploma  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire  II.,  in 
1137,  to  Wibald,  abbot  of  Stavelo,  in  the 
Ardennes,  begins  thus  : “ Since  the  impe- 
rial solicitude  and  power  ought  to  consult 
for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  churches 
of  God,  especially  should  it  for  those  of 
our  own  dominions.”§  The  diploma  of 
Conrad  II.  to  the  same  abbot  began  with 
the  same  words  ;||  all  which  decrees  were 
only  in  accordance  with  the  vows,  and 
charges,  and  examples  of  the  Holy  See,  as 
when  Pope  Alexander  III.  said,  “It  is 
necessary  that  we  diligently  attend  with 
pastoral  solicitude  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  religious  men  ;'*1T  for  rest  of  mind  and 
quiet  of  body  were  not  only  delectable  but 
necessary  to  the  servants  of  God,  as  both 
science  and  experience,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Ives  de  Chartres,  convinced  every 
community  in  ages  of  faith.5*5*  Each  foun- 
der felt  himself  bound  to  procure  these 
advantages  for  the  community  he  insti- 
tuted ; and  hence,  as  Orderic  Vitalis  says, 
“The  valiant  knight,  William  Giroie,  in 
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refounding  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroul  at 
Ouches,  expressed  himself  in  these  terms  : 
‘Let  these  monks  be  established  in  such 
liberty,  that  henceforth  neither  we  nor  our 
descendants  may  ever  demand  any  other 
retribution  but  their  prayers  ; and  in  order 
that  at  no  future  time  we  may  be  able,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  demon,  to  disquiet  them 
in  any  manner,  let  us  place  the  said  mo- 
nastery wholly  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  defend  it  against 
ourselves,  our  descendants,  and  all  mor- 
tals ; that  if  we  should  ever  pretend  to  re- 
quire by  force  any  service  or  contribution 
besides  the  spiritual  benefit,  we  may  be 
salutarily  repressed  by  the  severity  of  the 
prince,  and  forced,  even  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, to  cease  from  molesting  the  knights 
of  God.’”* 

This  conviction  respecting  the  immense 
security  for  peace  which  resulted  from  the 
institution  of  monasteries,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  breasts  of  kings;  it  was  the 
universal  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  priory 
of  Leeds,  Lambard,  as  cited  by  Weever, 
says,  “ That  in  ancient  times  the  great- 
est personages  held  monks,  friars,  and 
nuns  in  such  veneration  and  liking,  that 
they  thought  no  city  in  case  to  flourish, 
no  house  likely  to  have  long  continuance, 
no  castle  sufficiently  defended,  where  was 
not  an  abbey,  priory,  or  nunnery,  either 
placed  within  the  walls,  or  situate  at  hand, 
and  near  adjoining.”!  And  thus  Robert 
Fabian,  in  his  commendation  of  London, 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII., 
says,  that  Christ  hath  ever  preserved  that 
city  “ by  meane  of  divine  servyce  ; that  in 
contynual  wyse  is  kept  in  devout  guyse 
wytliin  the  mure  of  yt.  As  houses  of 
relygyon  in  diverse  places  of  thys  towne, 
whyche  in  great  devocyon  ben  ever  occu- 
pyed : when  one  hath  done  another  begyn,  so 
that  of  prayer  they  never  blyn  such  order  is 
these  houses  wythin  wyth  all  virtue  allyed.” 
We  may  remark,  too,  that  many  monaste- 
ries were  founded  with  an  express  view  to 
make  compensation  to  the  people  for  the 
former  miseries  of  war.  The  peaceful 
foundation  of  Camaldoli  in  Poland  was 
made  shortly  after  the  country  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  incursions  of  Tartars,  Mus- 
covites, and  Transylvanians,  and  by  the 
intestine  discords  of  the  great ; to  repair 
which  horrors,  pious  men  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  pacific  family  of  Romuald  on  the 
mountain  to  which  they  expressly  gave  the 
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name  of  Peace.  Similarly  the  8coteh  ; 
monasteries  of  Kelso,  Melrose,  Holyrood,  I 
Jedburgh,  Newbottle,  Kinloss,  and  Dry- 
burgh,  were  founded  by  King  David  ex- 
pressly to  compensate  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  from  the  border  wars  to  which 
they  were  continually  exposed,  and  to  sene 
them  as  places  of  shelter,  since  the  sacred 
territory  of  the  religious  houses  genertllj 
escaped  these  ravages. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  intro-  : 
duction  of  new  religious  orders  into  coun- 
tries or  cities  which  had  not  before  received  ; 
them,  was  always  the  peaceful  result  of  a | 
conviction  of  the  utility  which  would  result  j 
from  them  to  society.  The  Capuchins  were 
introduced  into  Avignon,  in  1576,  by  a ! 
nobleman  of  that  city,  who,  hearing  of  ! 
their  great  virtue,  wrote  to  the  general, 
and  offered  to  build  them  a convent  at  bis 
own  expense.  They  were  called  into  Spain  : 
without  their  having  taken  any  measures 
for  that  end ; but  God  inspired  a certain 
apothecary  of  Barcelona,  named  Michael 
Quirolio,  with  a strong  desire  to  procure 
their  reception  into  that  city.  This  Michael 
was  a good  man,  so  respected  by  the  con- 
suls, that  they  acquiesced  in  his  demand, 
and  wrote  to  the  general  of  the  order 
inviting  him  there.* 

In  conclusion  we  should  observe,  that 
all  these  motives  conspiring,  contributed 
to  impress  many  kings  and  men  of  power, 
in  ages  of  faith,  with  an  intimate  convic- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  for  any  occasion 
to  arise  when  it  would  be  lawful  to  alienate 
the  goods  of  the  religious  houses.  The 
Emperor  Otho  I.,  being  in  great  straits  in 
his  war  against  Henry,  his  brother,  and 
Gilbert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  a certain  count, 
who  had  followed  and  served  him  faithfully 
in  all  his  wars,  prayed  him  by  letters  to 
give  him  an  abbey,  which  was  then  vacant, 
that  he  might  employ  its  revenues  to  pay 
his  soldiers.  The  emperor,  with  a smiling 
countenance,  told  the  gentleman  who 
brought  the  letter  that  he  wished  to  give 
the  count  an  answer  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  count  on  hearing  this  was  overjoyed, 
supposing  that  his  request  was  granted  ; 
and,  accordingly,  coming  to  the  emperor’s 
presence,  he  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  people ; and  the  emperor  replied  in 
presence  of  them  all,  *' We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  For  who  is  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  that  the  request  which  yon 
have  now  made  me  is  not  a request  but  an 
open  menace,  in  the  necessity  to  which  you 
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see  me  reduced  ? But  it  is  written,  Give 
not  that  which  is*  holy  to  dogs  : which 
passage,  being  taken  by  doctors  in  an 
allegorical  sense,  I should  esteem  it  giving 
it  to  dogs  if  I should  give  to  him  who 
follows  secular  war  a monastery,  which  is 
intended  for  monks  who  militate  under 
the  standard  of  God  alone.  For  this 
reason  I wish  you  to  learn,  before  all  this 
people,  that  you  ask  from  me  with  such 
arrogance  a gift  so  unreasonable,  that  you 
shall  never  obtain  it  from  me,  nor  any 
thing  else  that  you  may  ask  from  me  in 
future.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  take 
flight  to  the  side  of  these  rebels,  the  sooner 
you  depart  the  better.”  These  magnanimous 
words  of  so  great  an  emperor  produced 
such  an  effect  on  the  count,  that  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  implored  for- 
giveness of  the  fault  into  which  he  had 
inadvertently  fallen.* 

The  charters  have  detained  us  long; 
vet  we  ought  not  to  close  them  without 
observing,  as  a corollary,  that  not  alone 
the  monks  were  blessed  as  the  true  pacific, 
and  that  the  monasteries  were  instruments 
of  peace  to  diffuse  order  and  tranquillity 
through  the  world,  but  also  that  a vast 
majority  of  the  innumerable  men  who 
founded  religious  houses  have  an  unques- 
tionable title  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
happy  number ; for  such  is  the  conclusion 
that  we  deduce  from  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning we  find  that  Christian  women  who, 
by  nature  and  grace,  are  so  essentially 
peacemakers,  came  forward  as  the  first 
founders.  Paula,  that  noble  Roman  lady, 
built  four ; Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  and  Eudocia,  his  wife, 
many  monasteries.  Then  who  were  the 
princes  and  nobles  that  followed  in  that 
track?  Precisely  those  who  were  most 
eminently  pacific  in  desire ; such  as  Charle- 
magne, who  built  so  many,  and  his  devout 
son  Louis,  who  was  so  enamoured  with 
peace  that  he  wished  to  devote  himself  to 
it  in  a cloister.  Historians  tell  us  that 
when  he  was  proceeding  on  the  expedition 
against  the  king  of  Bavaria,  he  passed  by 
Soissons,  and  went  to  pray  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Medard.  It  was  with  a profound  sad- 
ness and  presentiment  of  death  that  the 
old  emperor  took  leave  of  this  moutier, 
which  he  had  so  loved,  and  where  he  bad 
so  much  suffered.  Many  times  he  turned 
his  head  towards  it  and  shed  tears,  when 
the  towers  disappeared  from  the  horizon. 
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Theuther,  provost  of  St.  Medard,  a mat 
faithful  in  all  things,  was  riding  at  his 
side,  and  endeavoured,  while  woeping  him- 
self, to  console  his  emperor,  and  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  much  afflicted  ? Louis, 
knowing  that  these  words  issued  from  a 
faithful  heart,  opened  his  own  to  Theuther. 
“You  know,”  said  he,  “how  much  I have 
loved  this  place,  which  I shall  never  see 
again,  as  the  holy  martyr  has  revealed  to 
me.  I vowed  him  a vow,  the  effect  of 
which  the  troubles  of  my  empire  have  pre- 
vented ; and  if  I did  not  think  that  my 
enemies  would  impute  it  to  fear,  or  rather, 
what  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  that  the 
Almighty  would  disapprove  of  the  execu- 
tion of  my  vow,  I would  have  laid  aside 
my  arms  here  and  my  imperial  purple. 
What  ought  I to  do?”  “Your  vow  is 
good,”  replied  the  monk,  “glorious  Caesar, 
but  the  will  of  God  is  better.  It  is  a great 
thing  to  renounce  the  world  for  thy  salva- 
tion : but  it  is  still  greater  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  all.  What  was  most  admi- 
rable in  Christ  was  His  dying  for  His 
servants.  It  will  be  glorious,  then,  for 
you  to  combat,  if  it  must  be  so  even  to 
death,  for  the  flock  which  Christ  has  con- 
fided to  you.”  Louis,  strengthened  by 
these  words,  took  leave  of  the  provost  and 
of  the  brethren  who  had  escorted  him,  and 
departed  by  the  road  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle 
and  the  Rhine.*  The  adieu,  as  he  foresaw, 
was  for  the  last  time.  In  a few  months 
after  he  died  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near 
Mayence. 

Another  great  founder  of  monasteries 
was  the  King  St.  Louis,  so  eminent  for  his 
love  of  peace,  who  built  in  Paris,  besides 
the  Holy  Chapel,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross ; the  hospital  of  the  blind ; and  the 
Hotel  Dieu  ; the  monasteries  of  the  Quatre 
Mendians ; of  the  Chartreuse  ; the  Blanc- 
Manteaux;  and  the  Filles  Dieu;  in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais,  the  abbey  of  Royau- 
mon;  and  in  Rouen,  the  abbey  of  St 
Mathew;  besides  the  hospitals  of  Com- 
piegne,  Pontoise,  and  Vemon.f  Among 
the  feudal  nobility,  the  founders  of  monas- 
teries were  similarly  the  same  men  who 
have  already,  on  so  many  occasions,  passed 
before  us  as  the  meek  of  the  earth,  the 
just,  the  merciful,  and  the  pacific.  Does 
history  commemorate  an  “ indefatigable 
protector  of  the  poor”  as  Richard,  duke  of 
Normandy,  is  styled  by  William  of  Ju- 
miege  ? The  same  is  also  sure  to  be  de- 
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signated  as  “the  faithful  servant  of  Christ, 
and  the  tender  father  of  monks.”*  The 
great  and  good,  whose  memory  is  in  bene- 
diction, the  hero-like  Winrich  von  Knip- 
rode,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
in  whose  praise  no  contemporary  is  silent, 
will  leave  it  impossible  for  future  ages  to 
question  his  attachment  to  the  religious 
orders.  “It  was  a natural  consequence 
of  his  piety,”  says  Voight,  “that  he  should 
have  been  inclined  to  favour  monasteries. 
How  much  he  loved  them,  Oliva  and  Pel- 
plin,  and  many  other  religious  houses,  can 
bear  witness.  He  built  or  promoted  the 
Augustinian  convent  of  Heiligenbeil ; the 
monastery  of  Konitz  ; that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Grosswaldeck,  on  the  spot  where 
the  heathen  Prussians  used  to  sacrifice  to 
their  gods;  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  in 
Konigsberg ; that  of  the  Minors  at  Wehlan ; 
and  riie  Carthusian  monastery  in  Dantzig, 
which  was  completed  a year  before  his 
death.”!  The  humble  and  pacific  man 
who,  like  the  Marquis  Leopold  of  Austria, 
refuses,  as  being  unworthy,  to  lay  the  first 
stone  of  the  monastery  which  he  himself 
founds,  as  was  seen  when  that  of  Ne wen- 
burg  was  to  be  built,  of  which  he  said  that 
a clerk  or  monk  should  place  the  founda- 
tion, J is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  to 
protect  and  favour  whatever  belongs  to  the 
monastic  state. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  monks  were 
always  conscious  of  the  peaceful  character 
of  those  who  encouraged  and  protected 
them.  Thus  we  read  in  the  annals  of  the 
abbey  of  Mount  Oliva,  “ Here  lived  Mist- 
winus,  a pacific  and  devout  prince,  who 
enriched  and  favoured  this  monastery.”? 
Where  they  could  not  praise  their  founder 
for  other  virtues,  they  evince  delight  in 
being  able  to  proclaim  with  enthusiasm 
his  love  of  peace.  Thus  on  the  tomb  of 
John  Galeazza  Visconti,  in  the  Carthusian 
monastery  which  he  founded  at  Pavia,  we 
read  these  verses — 

•*  Cujus  pietasque,  fidesque 
Sacraque  justitia  et  dementia  sanguinis  expert 
. Innocuam  fecere  animam.  Nec  dulcior  alter 
Eloquio,  nec  magnificis  prestantior  alter, 

Nec  fuit  in  totis  Europe  finibus  unquam 
Aptior  imperiis  princeps,  nec  sanctior  alter 
Relligione  fuit,  nec  paois  amantior  illo : 

Ipse  graves,  populia  cruda  de  sede  tyrannoa 
Dejecit,  fregit  tumidos,  stravitque  superbos. 

Hie  erat  unde  quies  magnorum  certa  laborum 
I tali®  8peranda  foret.” 

• Lib.  v.  17. 
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The  tenant  of  this  tomb  has  been  con- 
founded by  some  authors  with  his  succes- 
sor, John  Maria  Visconti,  whose  effigy  is 
in  the  same  monastery,  and  who,  as  a 
most  cruel  prince,  is  generally  represented 
with  two  bulldogs  at  his  side,  which  be 
used  to  let  loose  upon  the  people  : but  the 
founder  had  many  qualities  of  a great  man.  [ 
It  was  he  who,  when  a child,  being  invited  | 
by  his  father,  Galeazza,  to  point  out  who  t 
was  the  wisest  of  the  company,  which  con-  j 
sisted  of  many  grave  and  robed  men,  after  ; 
considering  a little  in  silence,  went  up  to 
Petrarch,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  took  him  by  the  cloak,  and  led  him 
to  his  father.  Through  life  be  evinced 
the  same  judgment,  for  he  never  was  de- 
ceived by  men  or  events.  “This  is  less 
strange,”  says  Paul  Jovius,  “ when  we  con- 
sider his  inveterate  custom  of  walking  and 
meditating  alone,  of  seeking  examples  from 
old  annals,  and  studying  the  institutions  [ 
of  the  fathers.  No  hunting,  or  gambling, 
or  dissolute  pleasures  led  him  from  busi- 
ness, but  always  he  exercised  his  mind  in 
solid  studies.  He  founded  many  noble 
libraries,  and  chose  the  wisest  men  for  his  | 
council.  There  was  a crowd  of  writers  in  , 
his  palace,  who  took  down  notes  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  government ; for  he  • 
regulated  even  the  number  of  dishes  for 
solemn  feasts.  No  prince  of  Italy,  from 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  flourished  in  greater 
power  or  splendour  of  life,  and  no  one  was 
comparable  to  him,  if  we  regard  his  innate 
gravity  and  prudence,  his  dignity  of  form 
and  countenance,  or  his  study  of  virtue. 
The  Florentines  objected  to  him  diverse 
lusts,  but,”  says  Paul  Jovius,  “ they  only 
sought  to  blacken  their  enemy.”  Admit- 
ting, however,  that  he  had  many  faults, 
the  monks  believed  that  he  was  a lover  of 
peace,  while  Italy  acknowledged  him  as 
one  of  her  greatest  men.* 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe,  that  even 
some  features  in  the  material  construction 
of  monasteries  bear  witness  to  the  exis- 
tence of  desires  in  the  men  who  erected 
them  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
a love  of  peace.  Such  are  those  secret 
chambers  and  tribunes,  expressly  provided 
in  order  that  the  founders  might  assist 
at  the  solemn  offices  of  the  choir.  Of 
these  we  have  seen  many  instances.  Thus  1 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Cork  was  an  , 
apartment  built  by  the  founder,  Mackarty, 
sumamed  the  great,  expressly  for  himself, 
to  which  he  used  to  retire  on  the  great 
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festivals ; and  similarly  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  abbey  of  the  Celestins,  at  Mar- 
coucies,  there  was  a little  lodging,  called 
the  founder’s  rooms,  where  John  de  Mon- 
taigu  used  to  make  occasional  retreats,  and 
assist  at  the  offices,  there  being  a window 
in  it  which  opened  over  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church.  It  would  be  but  fair  to  con- 
clude also  that  men  who  could  agree 
together  to  make  such  foundations  in  com- 
mon, must  have  had  many  qualities  analo- 
gous to  the  object  which  these  were  intended 
to  answer.  Men  who  were  not  pacific, 
could  hardly  have  acted  thus  in  concert  for 
a holy  end,  which  might  so  easily  minister 
4 to  the  secret  purposes  of  egotism.  The 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ebrach  was  founded 
1 in  1126  by  two  brothers,  Berno  and  Rich- 
win.  noble  lords  of  Ebran,  with  the  aid  of 
their  sister  Bertha.  The  great  abbey  of 
St.  Urban,  of  the  same  order,  in  a forest 
| in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  was  founded  by 
three  brothers,  Lutolph,  Wernher,  and 
Ulrich  von  Langenstein,  whose  castle  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  Roth.* 

Lastly,  the  affection  expressed  for  mo- 
nasteries by  their  founders  proves  that 
they  could  appreciate  with  peaceful  hearts 
the  good  of  such  pacific  institutions.  Hart- 
mann, count  of  Kyburg,  the  successor  of 
Berthold,  founder  of  the  city  of  Friburg, 
in  his  letters  of  protection  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Hauterive,  expresses  himself  in 
these  remarkable  terms.  “I  command  and 
1 humbly  ask  you  to  honour  and  love  the 
religious  house  of  Alteripa,  and  whoever 
wishes  to  love  and  serve  me  should  love  it, 
and  avoid  doing  it  the  least  injury.  I take 
it  under  my  protection.  Let  every  one  know 
that  whoever  offends  against  that  house,  or 
injures  it,  offends  against  my  person.  This 
is  my  command  to  all  our  citizens  of  Fri- 
buig,  that  whenever  they  hear  or  know  of 
any  injury  being  committed  against  it, 
they  should  so  act  towards  the  perpetra- 
tors as  if  the  injury  had  been  inflicted  on 
my  person.”! 

The  monastery  of  Swethl,  or  Claravallis, 
in  Austria,  was  founded  by  Had  mar  de 
Ciiopham,  a rich  nobleman,  in  the  year 
1135.  Godeschalcus,  abbot  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  at  Ratisbon,  at  his  request,  sent  to 
him  Hermann,  to  be  abbot,  with  twelve 
other  brothers,  whom  he  received  with  all 
veneration.  Having  been  determined  as 
to  the  site  for  this  foundation  by  a dream, 
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he  had  the  spot  cleared  of  trees,  and  the 
walls  marked  out;  then  mounting  his 
horse,  with  Hermann,  he  gave  for  the  mo- 
nastery all  the  territory  that  he  could  en- 
compass in  one  ride,  whether  in  woods, 
waters,  marshes,  meadows,  villages,  towns, 
or  churches.  After  many  years  the  pious 
founder  took  the  cross  with  Leopold  VIII., 
duke  of  Austria,  and  departed  to  Egypt 
for  Palestine.  Before  he  set  out,  he  came 
to  the  monastery  with  his  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Had  mar,  and  asked  permission  to 
enter  the  chapter,  which  being  easily 
granted,  he  took  leave  of  them  all  with 
many  tears,  saying  to  the  brethren,  “ I 
know  truly  that  I shall  never  again  see 
this  house  while  in  my  mortal  body.”  Then 
he  exhorted  his  two  sons  to  love  and  de- 
fend it,  telling  them  that  otherwise  they 
would  incur  the  divine  vengeance.  So 
saying,  he  took  off  his  belt,  studded  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  gave  it  to  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  saying,  “Behold!  I exonerate 
myself  from  the  care  of  this  holy  house 
and  congregation,  and  on  you,  beloved  son, 
do  I impose  the  burden  of  defending  it, 
because,  alas ! I am  compelled,  unwilling, 
with  death  before  me  imminent,  to  desert 
this  house  which  I have  loved,  and  ever 
shall  love,  with  all  my  strength.  Love  it 
as  your  heart  and  soul ; and  take  this  belt 
as  the  token  of  that  love,  and  wear  it  next 
your  heart,  that  you  may  never  forget  how 
it  has  been  commended  to  your  love,  and 
that  you  may  enjoy  an  eternal  peace  with 
all  the  saints.”  Then  turning  to  his 
younger  son,  Hadmar,  he  gave  him  his 
best  ring,  and  said,  “Lo ! beloved  son,  you 
have  my  name,  you  are  my  flesh  and  bone. 
I commend  to  you  this  house  and  congre- 
gation, that  faithfully  embracing  and  ser- 
ving it  you  may  possess  an  eternal  mansion. 
In  sign  of  the  love  that  you  ought  to  have 
towards  this  house,  I deliver  to  you  this 
ring,  the  sign  and  pledge  of  love.”  Then 
turning  to  the  monks,  who  were  all  weeping, 
he  said,  “Beloved  fathers  and  brothers,  I 
commend  to  you  my  soul,  that  if  perchance 
you  cannot  have  my  body,  at  least  you  may 
never  forget  my  soul  on  account  of  God.” 
Finally,  calling  into  the  chapter  some  of 
his  secretaries  who  were  to  go  with  him  to 
Jerusalem,  he  said,  “ O most  dear  and  be- 
loved, who  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  about  to  go  with  me  into  long 
banishment,  and  who  perhaps  are  to  behold 
my  death,  I abjure  you  by  the  tremendous 
day  of  judgment,  that  if  you  cannot  bring 
back  my  body  to  this  place  of  my  founda- 
tion, at  least  you  will  bring  back  nr 
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and  my  right  hand  to  this  beloved  house ; 
for  I know  tbat  after  my  death  this  house 
can  hardly  have  so  cheerful  a giver,  or  so 
benevolent  and  faithful  a protector.”  Then 
bidding  farewell  to  all,  both  old  and  young, 
he  went  out  of  the  chapter,  and  entering 
the  church,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  high  altar,  offering  the  secret 
prayers  of  his  heart  to  God.  Then  pro- 
ceeding forth,  turning  back  repeatedly  and 
sobbing,  the  abbot,  monks,  and  lay  brothers 
all  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  exterior 
gate.  He  wept  aloud,  and  ejaculated,  com- 
mending himself  to  God  and  to  the  blessed 
Virgin.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  slowly  on,  but  on  coming  to  high 
ground,  at  a place  called  Gaisrueck,  whence 
he  could  contemplate  the  monastery  in  the 
valley  below,  he  paused  awhile.  Resuming 
his  course,  still  he  turned  round  his  horse 
frequently,  casting  back  looks  of  sorrow, 
till  at  length,  when  the  monastery  could 
hardly  be  discerned  any  longer,  he  alighted 
a second  time,  and  prostrating  himself  on 
the  earth,  with  many  tears  commended 
again  and  again  the  monastery  to  God  and 
to  the  blessed  Virgin.  When  he  reached 
the  sea  the  weather  was  tempestuous.  The 
sailors  inviting  him  to  embark,  he  besought 
them  to  wait  till  midnight,  for  he  said  he 
knew  for  certain  that  the  Lord  would  still 
the  waves  at  that  hour,  when  his  monks 
in  Zwiethl  would  rise  for  matins  and  inter- 
cede for  him.  The  event  seemed  to  verify 
his  words,  for  the  wind  fell  at  midnight, 
and  the  ship  had  a happy  passage:  but 
no  sooner  had  he  landed  than  he  feel  sick, 
and  then  being  duly  fortified  by  the  sacra- 
ments, he  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  God 
on  the  vigil  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in 
1217.  His  servants,  preserving  his  heart 
and  right  hand,  brought  them  back  with 
his  bones  to  the  monastery,  and  buried 
them  in  the  chapter.  Ebro,  the  abbot, 
described  these  scenes  after  what  he  had 
heard  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.* 

But  we  are  taking  scholar’s  road,  not 
seeking  the  shortest  way,  but  exploring 
every  by-path,  like  boys  who  seem  search- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  prolong  their  walk. 
The  guide  who  is  to  conduct  us  on  our 
return  from  the  abbey  waits  however  at  the 
gate.  Yet  we  have  culled  some  fruit  that 
may  please  well  from  this  delay ; for  even 
to  this  last  moment  our  researches,  how- 

*  Gup.  Jon  gel.  No  tit  Abb.  Ord.  Cist  Lir. 
iv.  24. 


ever  indirect,  into  the  history  of  these 
institutions,  have  added  confirmatioa  to 
our  first  statement.  After  so  general  and 
faithful  a perambulation  of  the  monistic 
state,  we  may  confidently  rest  in  that  con-  i 
elusion.  Its  identity  with  peace  ani  all 
pacific  interests  may  be  to  other  obse  ten  i 
a matter  of  theory  ; to  us  it  must  ever  be  i 
henceforth  a matter  of  fact.  Peaceful  was  j 
its  object,  peaceful  even  the  localiiy  it  > 
required,  peaceful  the  origin  of  all  its  | 
creations,  peaceful  the  employment  it  en- 
forced, peaceful  the  rule  on  which  it 
depended,  peaceful  the  wisdom  srtucb 
characterized  it,  and  peaceful  the  discourse 
and  manner  of  its  children.  Attached  to 
their  cells  and  to  their  own  congregations, 
they  were  at  peace  with  themselves,  with 
their  brethren,  with  every  other  order  in 
the  Church,  and  with  all  mankind.  Peace- 
ful was  their  influence  ; they  conciliated 
rich  and  poor ; their  monasteries  were 
founded  as  instruments  of  order  and  stabi- 
lity, as  places  of  rest  for  the  people,  and  as 
fortresses  for  the  state ; their  founders  were 
eminent  for  qualities  analogous  to  such 
institutions,  being  themselves  men  of  meek- 
ness and  peace.  If  the  monks  whom  they 
endowed  so  richly  might  be  said  to  reipi, 
the  world  should  remember  that  they  dis- 
played at  least  the  treasures  which  Plato 
required  in  those  who  ruled  over  mankind, 
— goodness  and  wisdom.  Others  might 
serve  society  by  defending  with  arms  its 
material  interests ; they  sought  to  estab- 
lish its  happiness  by  diffusing  tranquillity, 
and  cultivating  all  the  arts  which  can 
adorn  the  human  existenoe.  Theirs  was 
a glory  which  never  cost  any  one  a sigh  or 
a tear.  Other  reigns,  as  Tacitus  remarks, 
are  always  pacific  in  the  commencement; 
theirs  was  peaceful  to  the  end.  What 
more  can  be  added?  You  may  easily 
banish  monks  from  your  courts  and  from 
your  parliaments,  from  your  universities 
and  your  palaces,  but  not  from  the  hearts 
of  men : for,  thanks  to  these  holy  cham- 
pions of  the  Spouse,  who  came  thus  to  her 
succour,  whose  fame  yet  lives,  and  shall 
live  long  as  nature  lasts, — 

•• The  world  has  seen 

A type  of  peace.  And  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a poor  maniac's  eye. 

After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope,  returning  suddenly, 

Quells  his  long  madness, — thus  man  shall  re- 
member thee.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


SO  now  we  are  to  take  leave 
of  the  good  monks,  whom 
perhaps  we  shall  never  be- 
hold again.  We  must  de- 
part: “our  lives  flow  in 
different  directions,”  as 
Poujolat  said,  on  a similar  occasion,  to  a 
Friar  Antonio ; and  probably  we  shall  not 
see  each  other  more  in  this  world.  “Ah, 
Signor !”  me  thinks  I hear  the  monk  reply, 
“it  is  even  so : we  are  used  to  this.  We 
see  men  whom  we  love  for  a day,  and  then 
it  is  finished.  May  the  will  of  God  be 
done.  Take  these  flowers,  these  rosaries, 
these  little  pictures,  for  my  sake.”  “We 
must  separate,”  the  departing  guest  says 
to  him  again.  The  monk  lifts  up  his 
bead,  and  a smile  of  indescribable  melan- 
choly and  tenderness  lights  up  the  coun- 
tenance which  that  dark  hood  overshadows. 
The  father  accompanies  him  to  the  abbey 
gate.  After  making  ten  or  twelve  steps, 
the  traveller  turns  his  head  to  look  back, 
and  there  is  the  monk  still  standing,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  “No!”  exclaims  one 
who  has  witnessed  such  a scene;  never 
shall  I forget  him.  This  meeting  has 
been  one  of  the  sweetest  impressions  from 
my  journey  to  Italy’s  delightful  land  : it 
will  ever  constitute  one  of  my  fondest  re- 
collections.” 

Our  course  to  the  monastery  was  en- 
livened by  discourse  concerning  the  origin 
of  different  abljeys.  Our  return  through 
the  forest  may  be  rendered  profitable  by 
taming  aside  a little  to  visit  the  hermits 
who  lived  solitary  within  a short  distance 
of  the  monks.  As  Sordello  says  to  Dante, — 

- ■ To  the  right 

Some  spirits  sit  apart  retir’d.  If  thou 
Consentest,  I to  these  will  lead  thy  steps ; 

And  thou  wilt  know  them,  not  without  delight/* 

This  excursion  will  introduce  to  us  a dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  pacific  family  that  we 
are  leaving,  and  enable  us  to  complete,  as 
if  from  personal  observation,  our  history  of 
those  who  inherited  the  beatitude  of  the 
peaceful ; and  well  pleased  me  thinks  one 
ought  to  be  at  anv  invitation  that  will 


I keep  us  longer  under  the  leaves,  inhaling 
’ the  sweet  mountain  air,  that  will  give  us 
a few  more  breeees  in  the  morning, — 
a few  xqore  wanderings,  as  if  guided  by 
the  spirit  described  by  Shakspeare  “through 
bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 
briar,”  hearing  the  chiming  of  angelic 
bells,  interrupted  only  by  the  murmuring 
of  a river  that  doth  fall  from  rock  to  rock 
transpicuous.  Besides,  who  that  is  now 
bent  on  view  of  novel  sights  will  be  slow 
to  turn  from  his  road,  when  the  allure- 
ment is  to  see  a hermit,  living  in  solitude 
remote,  like  him  who  for  a dance  was 
dragged  to  martyrdom  ? The  heart,  even 
in  its  blithest  mood,  cleaves  to  such  an 
image,  as  poets  well  discerned,  who  so 
often  chose  it  for  their  song:  as  in  the 
lines, — 

“ A little  lowly  hermitage  H was, 

Dowse  in  a dale,  hard  by  a forest’s  side, 

Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 
In  travaill  to  and  fro© : a little  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chapell  edifyde, 

Wherein  the  hermite  dewly  went  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morne  and  eventyde : 
Thereby  a chris tall  stream©  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a sacred  fountain©  welled  forth 
alway/** 

And  in  the  next, — 

“ Thence  forward  by  that  painful  way  they  pas 
Forth  to  an  hill,  that  was  both  steepe  and  hy ; 
On  top  whereof  a sacred  chappell  was, 

And  eke  a little  hermitage  thereby, 

Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie. 

That  day  and  night  paid  his  devotion, — 

Of  God  and  goodnes  was  his  meditation/’t 

Never  did  any  with  more  speed  haste  to 
their  profit,  or  flee  from  their  annoyance, 
than  would  a youth  in  days  of  yore,  when 
such  a father  was  described,  spring  upon 
his  horse  and  ride  to  visit  him.  The  race 
of  hunters  who  find  delight  in  piercing 
through  the  woods  can  still  be  found.  Let  | 
there  be  then  also  those  who,  as  the  poet 
says,  “chase  through  the  forest  of  the 
pathless  past  these  recollected  pleasures.” 
The  veiy  intimation  of  a course  through 
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deserts  to  the  hermitage,  which  would  have 
charmed  those  dames  and  knights  of  antique 
days,  renews  the  joy  I felt  when  first  I did 
inhale  the  Tuscan  air. 

This  mode  of  life  dates  from  the  earliest 
ages.  We  read  that  Elias  and  Elisha,  and 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  dwelt  in  the  wil- 
dernesses, and  built  themselves  tabernacles 
near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Similar  men 
were  described  by  Moses,  as  the  sons  of 
Seth,  who  separated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.*  Hence  we  read,  that  the 
missionaries  of  that  order  which  took  its 
name  from  Mount  Carmel,  where  Elias 
dwelt,  and  to  which  Pythagoras  repaired  to 
enjoy  the  solitude  of  its  temple, f found  a 
great  advantage  in  Persia  from  their  charac- 
ter as  children  of  the  prophet  Elija,  whose 
authority  is  so  great  throughout  the  east. J 
In  the  constitutions  of  the  blessed  Rodulph, 
the  fourth  prior  of  Camaldoli,  given  in  the 
year  1080,  we  find  cited  the  examples  not  only 
of  David  and  Elias,  of  Elijah  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  of  our  Saviour  and  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  desert,  but  also  those  of  the 
Gentile  philosophers,  “who,  though  they 
followed  other  camps,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised,” adds  the  holy  man,  “since  they 
made  philosophy  consist  in  the  meditation 
of  death,  and  in  the  renouncement  of  plea- 
sure: they  despised  riches  and  fled  the 
world,  saying  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  rich 
and  wise.  And  they,  indeed,  were  not  in- 
structed by  doctriues,  or  excited  by  exam- 
ples, or  won  by  promises,  to  choose  such  an 
admirable  life ; and  yet  some  of  us  Christians 
are  more  tepid  than  they  were  ; and,  for  an 
eternal  reward,  have  less  fervour  than  these 
men  evinced  for  fame  and  glory.  O shame, 
to  be  more  indifferent  than  infidels ! Whence 
is  this  P Is  there  not  a country  in  exile,  a 
feast  in  the  desert,  pleasures  in  penitence, 
joys  in  the  place  of  horror  and  of  vast  soli- 
tude?”! In  fact,  to  show  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  demonstrated  the  similitude  of  all 
ecclesiastical  professions  in  Himself,  the 
author  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  found  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  James  at  Liege,  observes 
that  Christ  proposed  Himself  as  a model 
to  hermits,  as  well  as  to  monks ; for  when 
they  sought  to  make  Him  a king,  we  read 
that  He  fled  to  a mountain  alone ; and 
elsewhere,  that  He  walked  no  more  openly 
with  the  Jews,  but  withdrew  into  a region 
near  the  desert  to  the  city  of  Ephrem, 

♦ Middendorp,  Originum  Anachoreticarura  Syl- 
ya,  Prief. 

t Jamblich.  de  Pyth.  Vit.  3. 

} Dosith6e,  Vie  de  St.  Jean  de  la  Croix. 
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where  He  remained  with  His  disciples; 
and  again,  that  in  those  days  He  weut  to  a ' 
mountain  to  pray,  and  was  all  night  m 
prayer  to  God.*  How  soon  the  Chard  , 
reckoned  hermits  among  her  visible  children,  I 
may  be  learned  from  the  histories  of  the 
fathers  of  the  desert : but  indeed,  in  ill 
regions,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the 
first  preachers  of  the  faith.  Duriog  the 
persecution  of  Aurelian,  we  find  an  ancho- 
rite in  Gaul,  St.  Parre,  whose  hermitage 
was  near  the  city  of  Troyes.  The  emperor, 
when  this  holy  man  was  brought  into  his 
presence,  addressed  him  in  disdainful  mood, 
“ I hear  that  you  are  of  a noble  race,  and 
yet  you  pass  your  days  like  a wolf  in  soli- 
tude !”  After  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  when 
it  became  the  opinion  of  holy  men  that 
generally  the  life  in  community  which  sup- 
plied examples  of  every  grace,  and  delivered 
each  member  from  all  personal  cares,  was 
preferable  to  the  solitary  life,  there  still 
continued  to  be  hermits,  who  either  wan- 
dered through  the  deserts,  living  upon  roots, 
and  having  no  fixed  habitation,  or  baOt 
huts  for  themselves  under  some  rocks,  or 
in  forests,  where  the  peasants  supplied  their 
necessary  wants.  All  through  the  middle 
ages,  however,  such  a life  was  deemed  fitting 
only  for  men  of  great  perfection,  so  con- 
stituted as  not  to  brook  transporting  from 
that  cloudless  air : “ for  solitude,"  says  j 
Peter  of  Blois,  “endangers  many.  They  I 
wandered  in  the  desert,  saith  the  text,  and 
perished  by  serpents.  I consider  serpent* ; 
the  viperous  thoughts  which  encompass  you 
in  solitude/’f  Moreover,  a life  of  this  kind 
in  the  woods  was  not  wholly  without  danger. 
In  the  vast  solitudes  of  Palestine  the  her- 
mits were  sometimes  killed  by  the  Sarassins; 
and  even  in  Europe,  from  impious  Cbris- 
tians  they  used  to  suffer  violence  and  death. 
Hence,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
hermits  began,  after  the  example  of  the 
recluses,  to  live  two  or  three  together.  Thus 
Ascelin,  seignbur  of  Marly-la- ville  in  the 
twelfth  century,  retired  into  tho  deep  solitary 
valley  where  stood  the  abbey  of  Herivaux 
in  after  time,  and  there  led  a secluded  life 
of  devotion  for  thirty  years,  with  some  com- 
panions, hermits,  whom  he  had  assembled 
round  him.  In  ] 160,  with  their  consent, 
he  obtained  leave  from  Maurice  de  Sully, 
bishop  of  Paris,  to  unite  the  little  coinnw* 
nity  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.]; 

In  many  places  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 

• Liber  de  Diversia  Onlinibua  qn*  wnt  in 
Ecclcsia,  ap.  M artefiel  /V et.  Script,  toni.ix-  ! 
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many  these  wood-brothers  lived  thus  a godly 
life,  and  revived  the  habits  of  the  primitive 
hermits.  Thus  brother  John,  called  of  Rut- 
berg*  in  the  wilderness  of  Sedel,  near  Gan- 
terschwil,  is  described  as  resembling  those 
in  ancient  times.  After  the  manner  of  the 
holy  fathers,  with  his  brethren,  he  so  devoted 
himself  to  God,  under  a strict  eremitical 
rule  of  life,  that  he  drew  not  a few  to  piety, 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  example.*  Some 
priests  of  St.  Gall  lived  with  him ; and 
multitudes,  great  and  low,  came  to  be  edified 
by  the  spectacle.  Count  Frederic  of  Tog- 
genburg  bestowed  on  them  and  their  succes- 
sors the  ground,  on  which  they  might  build 
their  houses  and  chapel ; and  Henry,  bishop 
of  Constance,  took  them  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  confirmed  their  hermitage.  Others 
gave  them  such  large  alms  that  they  were 
able  to  buy  some  other  land  from  the  con- 
vent of  Maggenau.  Similarly,  in  other 
places,  hermits  were  fixed ; the  priests  of 
the  parish  sometimes  setting  apart  for  them 
whatever  was  collected  at  certain  masses. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  German  wood- 
brothers  was  Bernard,  who,  in  1400,  lived 
in  great  holiness  at  Pfanneregg.  Generally 
they  supported  themselves  by  working  with 
their  hands,  and  by  casual  alms.  They 
belonged  to  no  order ; hut,  like  the  anacho- 
rites  of  Thebaid  and  Syria,  remained  in 
solitude  as  long  as  they  wished,  and  where 
they  wished.-f- 

This  vocation  to  a solitary  religious  life 
being  not  limited  to  any  age,  the  Church 
expressly  provided  a manner  of  fulfilling  it 
that  would  suit  all  times,  and  be  exempt 
from  dangers  and  inconveniences ; and  accor- 
dingly, in  the  Carthusian  order,  which  was 
a re-establishment  of  the  eremitical  life, 
solitude  was  enjoyed  without  its  perils,  and 
combined  with  the  advantages  of  a life  in 
community.  $ The  institution  of  the  her- 
mits of  Camaldoli  was  established  with  the 
same  view.  Those  belonging  to  the  latter 
order,  who  lived  in  the  wood  of  Grosbois,  in 
the  diocese  of  Paris,  are  thus  described  by 
the  Abbe  Chitelain,  who  visited  them  in 
1675:  “They  have  nine  cells,  forming  two 
little  streets ; and  in  each  cell  there  is  an 
i oratory  for  mass.  They  say  matius  at  one 
in  the  morning,  tierce  before  mass,  sextes 
immediately  before  dinner,  nones  at  two, 
vespers  before  supper,  and  complin  on  retiring 
to  rest.§  In  deserts  of  this  kind  men  used 

* Confirmatio  Episc.  Constant.  1375. 

♦ Udefons  von  Arx,  Geschichte  des  6.  Gall,  ii. 

t Pet.  Sutoras,  De  Vita  Carthusiana,  Lib.  i. 

19.  il  iii.  i. 

I Lebcenf,  Hist,  du  Dioctae  de  Paris,  xiii.  41. 


to  make  retreats  for  a season.  Thus  Ugo- 
lino,  bishop  of  Ostia,  cardinal,  and  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  withdrew  into  that  of 
Camaldoli,  on  the  Tuscan  mountains,  along 
with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  where  his  cell  is 
still  shown,  with  a chapel  at  the  end  of  the 
desert,  immediately  adjoining  that  of  St. 
Francis.  Still,  however,  the  ancient  and 
original  life  of  anachorites  without  such  re- 
sources and  security,  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Church  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Then, 
as  we  find  from  the  life  of  St.  Wulstan,  the 
vast  wood  of  the  Malvern  Hills  contained 
the  holy  hermits  Aldwin  and  Guido.*  Then 
St.  Guthlac  followed  the  same  peaceful  life 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  making  his  hut  of 
reeds  from  the  oozy  bed  around  some  islet, 
that  far  beneath  where  the  wave  heats  it, 
produces  them  in  store ; on  which  solitary 
tract  the  effigy  of  a hermit  still  recalls  him 
before  the  lonely  hostels,  that  for  many  j 
ages  have  not  seen  sailing  on  those  waters  a i 
living  man  that  contemplates.  Then,  as  in  j 
the  eleventh  century,  there  were  in  Italy 
solitary  hermits,  Andreas  Zocrard ; John 
Vincent,  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna ; and  Bononius,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  Egypt,  before  fixing  him- 
self in  the  solitude  of  Pereus.  Then,  in 
almost  every  extensive  tract  of  desert  coun- 
try, whether  forest  or  bare  stony  ridge  that 
rose  still  higher  than  the  thunder’s  voice, 
some  holy  anachorite,  unguarded  and  un- 
aided, save  by  casual  charity,  was  known  to 
dwell, — 

otr  Sktrea  k aXd  vtfiovrcu, 

Kai  rrrjyas  irorafi&tv  xat  ntata  iroirjcvra.\ 

In  the  middle  ages  such  men  could  easily 
choose  and  construct  their  own  abode.  The 
ancient  laws  allow  a common  traveller,  pass- 
ing through  a forest,  to  light  a fire,  to  let 
his  horse  graze,  and  to  pull  down  branches; 
if  he  perceive  the  trunk  of  a tree  that  may 
he  of  service  to  his  cart,  he  may  cut  it  down 
for  the  purpose.!  Under  the  forest  laws, 
hermits,  by  a general  tacit  understanding, 
were  privileged  persons,  and  might  remain 
in  the  woods  unmolested.  Frequently  their 
hermitages  were  however  often  built,  ot  at 
least  kept  in  repair,  by  the  peasants  and 
poor  villagers,  who  used  also  to  charge 
themselves  with  supplying  the  holy  man 
who  chose  it  for  his  abode  with  food,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  which  they  gave  to 
their  own  children, — cheese,  and  milk,  and 
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fruit* ; for  the  little  garden  adjoining  sup- 

!>lied  roots.  They  would  also  at  intervals 
urnish  him  with  a new  hood,  and  with 
skins  for  his  bed*:*  for — wiser  than  some 
minute  moralists,  who,  now  perplexing  others 
as  themselves,  accuse  him  of  negleeting 
duties — they  knew  that  his  heart,  ever  bent 
On  working  good,  responded  in  every  pulse 
to  the  common  heart  of  humankind;  and 
that  he  only  followed  meekly  his  vocation, 
diffusing  his  good  influence  to  bless  the 
earth.  They  had  often  proof,  besides,  how 
much  he  loved  them.  One  old  hermit  at 
Cnziba  used  to  go  by  night  and  sow  the 
fields  of  such  poor  persons  as  had  not  the 
means  of  procuring  seed.  Whenever  he 
saw  any  one  weary  with  a burden,  he  would 
assist  him  to  carry  it : be  would  even  mend 
the  shoes  of  the  poor,  and  carry  water  and 
provisions  for  them.f  Pambus,  another 
of  the  ancient  anachorites,  said  in  dying, 
" From  the  time  when  I first  came  into  this 
desert  place,  I never  spent  a day  without 
doing  something  with  my  hands.”  The 
affinity  which  seemed  to  exist  between  soli- 
tary religious  men  and  certain  localities 
might  suggest  a reflection  on  the  ceconomy 
of  the  Church,  which  never  permitted  that 
any  thing  should  be  lost  or  thrown  away  : 
for  as  in  the  natural  world  the  process  of 
decomposition  conduces  to  the  life  of  animals, 
so  hi  the  spiritual  order  deserted  edifices — 
as  ruined  monasteries — used  to  be  selected 
by  hermits  for  their  abode,  that  there  might 
be  no  waste  of  such  precious  fragments. 
Thus  at  Cb&tres,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
the  church  of  St.  Germain,  of  Auxerre, 
standing  solitaiy,  serving  only  to  the  devo- 
tion of  a few  scattered  houses  at  a distance, 
in  the  seventh  centuiy  St.  Corbinien  availed 
himself  of  the  solitude,  and,  building  a cell 
near  it,  lived  there  as  a recluse,  until  the 
people  flocking  to  him — great  lords,  and 
even  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  sending 
to  desire  his  prayers — the  holy  man  was 
tronbled,  and  after  fourteen  years  departed 
on  a pilgrimage.} 

The  abbey  of  Hiverneau  becoming  un- 
inhabited about  the  year  1360,  some  her- 
mits repaired  there,  and  took  op  undisturbed 
possession.  One  of  these  was  Brother 
Kemounet  d'Arces,  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Aroes,  in  Dauphiny,  who  was  instructed 
in  letters  in  his  youtft,  and  suffered  himself 
to  slide  into  the  heresy  of  these  times, 
which  began  in  his  day,  in  which  he  re- 
mained during  twenty  years,  and  bore  arms 
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for  them.  At  length,  after  betting  tbs  I 
sermons,  and  frequenting  the  comptij  «f  I 
great  preachers  and  doctors,  be  gave  hnsrif  I 
to  prayer  and  study  for  four  years,  coo-  | 
paring  the  books  of  the  heretics  with  thus  | 
of  the  Catholics,  and  in  the  end  recognised  | 
his  error,  abjured  it,  and  as  a penance  cum  | 
to  this  hermitage  in  the  year  1588,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life.  After  giving  | 
all  bis  goods  to  the  poor,  he  built  himself 
a little  lodging  in  this  place,  and  devoted 
bis  whole  time  to  prayer,  to  assisting  the 
poor,  and  consoling  the  afflicted.  He  eves 
began  to  write  certain  works  of  morals,  sad 
others  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  again* 
heresies;  but  his  labonrs  were  interrupted 
by  death  in  1598,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  ef 
his  age,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nobility 
and  of  all  the  people,”*— this  is  the  substance 
of  his  epitaph.  He  used  to  be  called 
Brother  Mercian  or  Raimond.  He  had 
remained  there  two  years  unknown.  Heffly 
IV.  visited  him,  calling  him  bis  carabine;  I 
and  when  he  heard  the  news  of  hie  deuth  i 
be  said,  *'  Voilh,  comme  Dieu  attire  k mi 
les  bons.”* 

In  general,  however,  the  spot  chosen  by 
such  men  for  their  habitation  was  new 
some  monastery,  which  supplied  than  wanta; 
where,  as  Dante  says, — 

“ So  firmly  to  God’s  service  they  adher'd. 

That  with  no  costlier  viands  than  ths  juice 
Of  olives,  easily  they  pass'd  the  heats 
Of  summer,  and  the  winter  frosts,  content 
In  hcav’n-ward  musings.” 

In  the  eleventh  century,  tb«  abbey  of  St 
John  the’3  Baptist,  at  Tounal,  in  Sosbis, 
attracted  many  hermits,  who  selected  the 
desert  valley  around  it  for  their  abode.  M I® 
that  vast  wilderness,”  says  the  chronicle  of 
Berthold  of  Constance,  “as  if  in  a»  unin- 
habitable place,  inaccessible  from  the  density 
of  the  forest  and  the  snow-capt  precipice 
of  rocks,  they  militated  for  God.”  Thus 
St.  Benedict,  after  remaining  three  ytw 
unknown  to  men,  and  known  only  to  God, 
as  St.  Bernard  says,t — became  a cherished 
neighbour  of  monks  at  Snbiaco.  There 
being  no  path  from  the  cell  of  the  wool 
who  supplied  him  with  provisions  to  the 
cavern,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a pre- 
cipitous ravine,  this  good  man,  standing  on 
the  brink,  used  to  let  down  the  food  into 
the  deep  abyss  by  a long  cord,  to  the  md  of 
which  a little  bell  was  fastened,  in  older 
that  the  hermit  might  know  when  it  arrived. 
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The  Benedictines  commemorate  these 
first  years  of  their  founder  in  their  hymn 
for  vespers  on  his  festival,— 

“ file  florentes  peragebat  ftnnos 
Cam  peer  dulcis  patrin  penates 
Liquit,  et  solus  latuit  silent! 

Conditus  antro. 

Inter  urticas,  rigidosqne  sentes 
Vicit  altricem  scelerum  juventam; 

Inde  conscripsit  documents  vit® 
Pulchra  beat©.” 

Similarly,  near  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  where 
was  the  wooden  cell  of  St  Guthlac,  dwelt 
certain  hermits,  in  holy  familiarity  with 
God.  One  was  a nobleman  bat  lately  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  named 
Cissa,  who,  having  left  all,  followed  Christ 
Another  was  Bettellinus,  a third  Egbert,  a 
fourth  Tatwinns.  The  fame  of  St.  Guthlac, 
in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred,  gave  a great 
interest  to  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  near 
which  he  lived.  He  was  descended  from 
fcles,  lord  of  the  Mercians.  Tecta  and 
Penvald  were  his  parents.  Felix  the  Bur- 
gundian, says  Orderic  Vital  is,  wrote  the 
gests  of  this  holy  hermit,  but  in  a prolix 
style.  “I  undertake,”  he  adds,  “to  speak 
briefly  of  bis  life,  at  the  prayer  of  my 
brethren,  with  whom  I spent  five  weeks  at 
Croyland,  by  the  benevolent  order  of  the 
venerable  Abbot  Goisfred.  Doubtless  the 
recital  of  the  holy  deeds  of  the  Saxons,  or 
English  beyond  the  sea,  will  not  he  less 
useful  to  faithful  Cisalpines  than  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians,  concerning 
whom  one  reads  such  long  and  profitable 
narrations,  collected  by  the  zeal  of  holy 
doctors.”*  Some  man  lived  as  hermits  with- 
in the  very  walls  of  the  monastery.  Thus 
Dnngal,  an  Irish  recluse,  resided  within  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  be  wrote  a hook 
in  the  year  810.  Sometimes  men  passed 
from  the  eremitical  to  the  monastic  life. 
Tbe  humble  and  blessed  James,  a religious 
man  of  the  order  of  the  aeraphical  Father 
St.  Francis,  had  lived  some  time  in  his  own 
country,  Andalusia,  as  a hermit,  near  a cer- 
tain old  and  solitary  church,  in  tbe  company 
sf  a devout  priest,  who  was  a hermit,  wear- 
ing the  same  habit  with  him,  and  employ- 
ing himself  m the  holy  exercises  of  prayer 
and  meditation.  They  had  both  one  gar- 
den, which  they  cultivated,  as  well  to  shun 
idleness,  as  to  sustain  their  poor  life.  They 
*l»o  employed  themselves  in  making  spoons, 
dishes,  and  such  like  things,  of  wood ; which 
they  either  gave  to  thet  poor,  or  else  sold 
them,  that  they  might  give  alms  with  the 
prioe  of  them.f 
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But  now,  eager  to  discover  one  who  in 
his  life  revives  the  saintly  anachorite,  let  us 
bend  our  thoughts  exclusively  to  find  him  : 
though,  when  we  shall  succeed,  I scarce  can 
say : for  how  shall  the  wish  that  takes  us  over 
the  mountain  be  fulfilled,  if  there  be  no  clue 
to  guide  us  beside  this  most  remote,  most 
wild,  untrodden  path  ? How  shall  we  discover 
tbe  hermitage,  riding  thus  at  a venture,  be- 
neath green  leaves  and  gloomy  branches, 
that  often  overbrow  a bleak  and  alpine  clifl  ? 
Hermits  were  so  free  from  what  Montaign 
terms  the  cowardly  ambition  of  wishing  to 
draw  glory  from  their  concealment,  that  they 
acted  like  the  animals  which  efface  the  track 
at  tbe  entrance  of  their  deu.  This  could 
net,  however,  always  he  effected . The 
Pere  Sicard  followed  long  that  road  of 
the  angels  composed  of  a number  of  stones, 
for  many  days*  journey,  through  the  desert, 
which  used  of  old  to  c(jrect  the  steps  of  the 
anachorites.*  What  nfty  excite  surprise  is 
the  circumstance  that  some  paths  through 
places  now  most  populous  were  first  made 
by  hermits,  who  little  could  foresee  what 
men  would  in  after  ages  tread  them.  Thus, 
in  ancient  times,  there  was  a causeway  from 
Highgate,  made  by  a hermit  who  lived  on 
the  summit,  leading  to  the  village  of  Isling- 
ton. Even  where  faith  and  innocence  pre- 
vailed, they  shunned  the  neighbourhood  of 
a thoroughfare ; in  that  respect  alone  like 
Sarpedon : — 

Ijrroi  6 ttbur  vtdiov  rb  *A \rfiop  ofev  dXate, 

bp  Bvfibw  ffarc&M',  irarov  ar0pcrtr*p  Skuiimp.  f 

In  1213,  Pope  Innocent  sent  letters  to 
Count  Guido,  complaining  of  his  having 
made  a public  road  through  the  desert,  near 
the  hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  on  which  not 
only  armed  men,  but  actors  and  actresses 
pass ; thus  disturbing  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  these  holy  men  serving  God  in 
solitary  meditation.  He  entreats  him  to 
consider  his  old  age,  and  how  his  life  can- 
not be  long,  and  that  after  death  only  his 
works  can  follow  him  ; and  adds,  that,  if  he 
refuses,  he  will  order  his  brethren,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  and  the  bishops  of  Florence 
and  Arezzo,  to  stop  that  public  way  by  cen- 
sure ecclesiastic. | After  St.  Romuald  had 
constructed  the  cells  on  the  mountain,  per- 
ceiving that  tbe  silence  of  the  desert  was 
interrupted  by  the  crowds  of  strangers  who 
came  to  visit  them,  in  order  to  remove  from 
the  hermits  all  secular  sounds,  he  built  lower 
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down,  at  a spot  most  agreeable  for  its  beauty, 
a large  hospice  to  receive  the  strangers ; 
and  tbere  he  left  one  monk,  who  was  a 
priest,  and  three  lay  brethren,  to  receive 
strangers  with  all  the  sweetness  of  holy 
charity.  This  hospice  became  the  monas- 
tery which  was  so  celebrated.* 

Perhaps  a description  of  some' favourite 
haunts  of  hermits  will  serve  to  direct  our 
steps  in  quest  of  them  : for  wo  find  that,  in 
geueral,  their  predilections  in  this  respect 
were  very  similar.  With  this  view  it  will 
be  needless  to  speak  of  islands  to  which  we 
cannot  now  pass  over,  though  we  should  be 
sure  to  succeed  in  our  search  upon  them, 
however  savage  they  might  be.  When  St. 
Fulgentius,  meditating  flight  into  Egypt  to 
escape  the  incursions  of  the  Vandals,  arrived 
at  Syracuse,  having  conversed  with  Eulalius 
the  bishop,  he  passed  the  sea  into  an  island 
called  the  Isle  of  the  Cyclops,  in  which  he 
found  a blessed  hermit,  Ruffin  us,  living  in 
great  austerity. f At  present  our  research 
must  be  confined  to  woods  and  mountains, 
or  at  most  the  shore. 

At  the  foot  of  a desert  rock,  at  Cape 
Matapan,  in  Greece,  Michaud  found  a her- 
mitage, and  he  takes  occasion  to  observe, 
that  Piety,  which  flies  from  the  troubles  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  is  pleased  at  contemplat- 
ing the  stormy  seas,  and  the  asperity  of 
solitary  mountains.  Elsewhere,  during  his 
travels,  where  his  countrymen  were  living, 
he  says  he  was  struck  with  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  in  modern  times  corruption  and 
solitude  are  united,  and  that  the  very  sacred 
spots  which  were  formerly  reserved  for  the 
devotion  of  hermits  are  now  soiled  by  some 
seductive  spells  and  pleasures  vain.} 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  few  places 
peculiarly  remarkable  for  natural  beauty, 
for  the  repose  of  a sublime  solitude,  in  which 
one  was  not  sure  to  find  a hermit,  who  often 
served  the  pilgrim  as  his  guide,  or  gave  him 
warning  in  such  words  as,  “ The  sun  hastes 
and  evening  comes.  Delay  not,  while  there 
is  nought  to  hinder,  down  this  rock  thy  safe 
descent;  for  it  is  so  steep  that  nimblest 
steps  to  tread  it  are  required.  Ere  the 
western  sky  is  hung  with  blackness,  strive 
ye  for  the  pass.’*  An  ancient  forest  of  ches- 
nuts,  whose  huge  gnarled  interwining  trunks 
might  so  easily  be  converted  into  a cell, 
under  the  dark  curtain  of  their  foliage  cast- 
ing heavy  shades,  or  the  side  of  any  moun- 
tain near  the  rills  that  glitter  down  the  grassy 
slopes,  making  fresh  and  soft  the  banks 
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through  which  they  glide  into  the  forest  j 
lower  down,  were  sites  which  well  suited 
biro.  Thus  on  Mount  Ezel,  where  St.  , 
Meinrad  led  an  eremitical  life  in  the  ninth  i i 
century,  I found,  while  thunder  roared,  one  | 
night  a hermit  at  his  prayers;  and  until 
the  revolution  there  was  always  a succession 
of  such  men  upon  Mouut  Valerian  on  the 
Seine,  which  commands  that  beautiful  vie*  , 
over  the  forest  of  St  Germain  and  the  | 
French  capital,  on  which  three  crosses  stood,  ■ 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  thirteenth  1 
century.  In  tbe  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  An-  i 
tbony,  a solitary  hermit,  lived  on  this  mount  ; 
for  whom  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  church 
of  Paris,  prescribed  a plan  of  life,  which  be- 
gins with  these  words:  "Johannes  Cancella- 
rius  indignus  Ecclesiae  Parisiensis  Antonio 
Recluso  in  Monte  Val,  fructum  eremkols  j 
solitudinis  adipisci.”  In  1556,  GaiUemette  ' 
Faussarl  became  a recluse  on  this  mountain, 
where  she  built  a little  chapel  with  the  alms 
of  Henry  Guyof  and  of  Gilles  Martins. 
While  this  was  building,  every  night,  after 
her  prayers,  she  used  to  go  down  to  the 
river  and  carry  np  as  much  water  as  served 
the  masons  for  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
She  closed  her  penitential  life  in  1561,  at 
tbe  end  of  five  years.  After  her  death,  John  ( 
de  Houssai  came  here  to  be  a hermit  in  her 
cell,  having  received  tbe  habit  from  the  ; 
Carthusians.  He  lived  chiefly  upon  roots 
and  bread  and  water,  rarely  eating  eggs  or 
fish : bis  whole  time  was  spent  in  prayer 
and  reading,  and  in  consoling  such  persons 
as  came  to  him  with  permission  horn  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  or  from  the  Penitentiary. 
He  slept  in  his  white  robe;  and  tbere  he 
lived  during  forty-six  years,  excepting  for 
an  interval,  on  the  occasion  of  the  civil 
wars,  when,  being  troubled  by  the  armed 
men,  be  retired  to  tbe  college  of  Montaigu  j 
at  Paris,  among  the  poor  scholars.  He 
died  in  his  70th  year  in  the  year  1609,  | 
and  was  buried  near  sister  Guiilemette  on  i 
the  mountain,  in  presence  of  the  clergy 
and  of  many  great  lords.  He  was  honoured 
during  his  life,  and  frequently  visited  by 
the  Kings  Henri  III.  and  Henri  IV.,  to  j 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  even  predicted  tbe 
manner  of  their  death.  The  inhabitants  of 
Surenne  and  the  neighbouring  villages  used 
to  have  recourse  to  him  in  public  calamities, 
and  beg  his  intercession.  In  1574  Thomas 
Guygadon,  a native  of  Morlaix  in  Brittany, 
obtained  leave  to  inhabit  the  cell  of  this 
holy  hermit ; and  after  him  Pierre  de  Blois 
lived  there  fifty-one  years  and  two  months, 
dll  his  death  in  1639.  In  1638,  brother 
John  le  Comte,  native  ofjilans,  died  on  this 
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mountain,  after  having  lived  there  as  a her- 
mit during  forty  years.  Seraphim  de  la 
Noiie,  having  taken  the  habit  of  a hermit 
in  Italy,  in  the  bishopric  of  Viterbo,  came 
here,  and  was  supported  by  the  alms  of 
Queen  Marguerite  de  Valois.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  hermits  on 
this  mountain  formed  a community,  which 
existed  till  the  revolution.  They  had  all 
one  superior,  who  was  to  examine  their 
vocations  to  an  eremitical  life,  and  without 
whose  consent  they  could  do  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. They  fed  upon  vegetables,  worked 
to  till  the  ground,  maintained  silence,  and 
prayed  often.  They  had  each  a separate 
cell  and  a common  chapel,  in  which  mass 
was  daily  said.  They  were  laymen,  who 
took  no  vows.  The  last  of  these  hermits 
whose  name  is  -recorded  was  Nicolas  de  la 
Boissiere,  who  had  exercised  the  profession 
of  a surgeon.* 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  hermits  of 
Mont  Serrat  ? Let  me  record  a narrative 
respecting  these  rocks,  which  1 should  not 
have  repeated  if  the  venerable  and  learned 
traveller  from  whose  lips  I heard  it  had  been 
living  still ; but  now,  without  offence,  I may 
the  name  of  Chevalier  with  the  rest  enrol. 
He  had  visited  them  shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution, and,  on  my  questioning  hinr  respect- 
ing their  picturesque  beauty,  for  that  benign 
old  man  condescended  often  to  converse 
with  me,  he  replied  as  follows : “ I knew 
them  well;  for  I once  spent  fifteen  days 
and  nights  in  the  cell  of  the  hermit,  which 
is  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  saw’d  rock, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  trigonometrical 
observations,  by  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Two  months  before  I arrived,  the 
bennit  who  had  inhabited  that  cell  was 
murdered  by  a man,  who  mounted  up  the 
front  of  the  rock,  grappling  each  splinter 
as  he  pushed  from  crag  to  crag.  His  books 
of  devotion,  his  crucifix,  a skull,  and  his 
wooden  bedstead,  were  all  still  preserved 
there  with  religious  respect.  At  that  time 
there  were  twelve  hermits  living  on  the 
mountain,  the  nearest  of  whose  cells  was  at 
a quarter  of  a league  from  mine  lower  down. 
Some  of  these  hermits  bad  been  officers  in 
the  cavalry  of  Spain,  and  others  were  priests. 
They  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  men  of  ascetic 
devotion,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  human  things,  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  sweet  and  gentle  than  their  manners. 
But  they  were  only  reviving  here ; for  we 
can  still  read  in  the  Moniteur,  during  the 
previous  war,  how  the  French  soldiers  had 

* L^hrrmf.  Hist,  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  vii.  J 29. 


seized  the  hermits,  and  hurled  them  from 
the  rocks,  in  places  where  the  noise  made 
by  their  reaching  the  ground  could  not  be 
heard.  That  was  now  partly  forgotten ; other 
hermits  had  supplied  their  place,  and  only 
the  late  murder  had  left  one  cell  deserted. 
I put  my  mattress  on  the  very  planks 
which  had  served  him  for  his  bed.  As 
the  observations  were  made  in  the  night 
by  means  of  concentrated  lamps,  I used 
to  go  down  in  the  day,  and  spend  my  time 
on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields  adjacent ; and 
I used  often  to  converse  with  the  peasants 
in  their  dialect  without  their  discovering 
who  I was.  What  devil  is  that  on  the 
rock’s  point,  whose  flame  we  see  every 
night  ? I used  sometimes  to  say  to  them, 
‘What  is  he  doing?’  ‘No  good,  seignior; 
no  good.  It  is  a preparation  for  fresh  wars, 
and  the  next  time  we  shall  not  escape.’  In 
fact,  the  atrocities  of  the  French  soldiers 
had  been  horrible : they  used  to  fasten  the 
Spaniards  to  the  trees,  and  then  set  fire  to 
them.  I was  sometimes  alarmed  for  my 
own  safety ; but  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
who  was  an  excellent  and  a learned  man, 
gave  me  confidence.  Upon  my  asking  him 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  his  parishioners 
threaten  me,  be  said  that  some  had  used 
high  words,  but  that  he  had  preached  a ser- 
mon to  them  in  my  behalf,  telling  them  that 
I was  there  only  for  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  which  was  for  the  good 
of  all  men  ; and  that  I was  myself  a good 
Christian,  and  that  every  day  I used  to  as- 
sist at  his  mass.  The  brave  peasants  after- 
wards used  to  come  to  my  cell  and  bring 
me  game,  for  which  they  would  take  no  pay- 
ment. I used  to  amuse  myself  on  the 
mountain  with  botanical  researches.  For 
one  reduced  like  me  now  to  lean  upon  a 
staflf,  that  were  no  ground.  Often,  with 
breath  exhausted  from  my  lungs,  I could 
no  further  mount,  but  did  seat  me.  The 
life  I led  there  was  something  paradisiacal; 
and  even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  its 
remembrance  sweetens  my  old  age,  as  my 
grey  hairs  are  descending  in  bitterness  to 
my  grave.” 

The  crags  and  splinters  of  the  rocks  that 
surround  abbeys,  along  which  one  coasts  as 
a'man  walks  near  the  battlements  on  a nar- 
row wall,  are  generally  associated  with  the 
memory  of  hermits,  though  to  reach  them, 
feet  avail  not  without  help  of  hands.  At 
Vallombrosa  I saw  the  chasm  in  the  hard 
stone  where  a hermit  had  made  his  bed  lor 
forty  years ; and  when  I visited  the  abbey 
of  St.  Maurice.  m t^^y|i||i^Lwas  directed 
to  visit  the  hermit  who  lived  in  a cavern  on 
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the  side  of  the  precipice  which  adjoins  that 
house.  Hugged  was  the  rock  and  steep; 
& path  not  easy  for  the  clambering  goat  to 
mount.  There  I found  that  old  man, 
hoary  white  with  age,  blind  but  cheerful. 
He  refused  to  cover  his  head  with  his  cowl, 
though  it  was  the  season  when  the  sun 
least  veils  his  face,  and  the  fly  gives  way 
to  the  shrill  knat ; and  on  my  urging  him, 
he  replied,  as  if  he  saw,  saying,  44  Since  a 
youth  has  not  declined  enduring  the  fierce 
heat  to  ascend  my  scorching  rock,  I at 
least,  a poor  old  man,  long  withered,  need 
not  fear  it.”  Near  Fribourg,  in  the  rocks 
which  overhang  the  river  Sane,  cut  out  of 
the  cliff,  a suite  of  solemn  rooms,  through 
which  its  dark  waves  resound  loud  roaring, 
so  as  to  stun  the  ear,  still  recalls  the  her- 
mit who  once  inhabited  them.  His  hands 
had  wrought  them.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I waded  across  that  bellowing 
stream,  which  in  1708  proved  fatal  to  some 
poor  scholars  who  were  passing  it  in  a 
boat,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Antony,  in- 
tending to  visit  the  hermit.  In  the  chain 
of  Apennines,  through  which  you  travel 
going  from  Piceno  into  Umbria,  there  is  a 
wooded  valley,  having  Sentino  Nova  on 
the  right  and  Fabriano  on  the  left,  which 
is  shut  in  with  vast  rocks,  from  which  a 
river  falls  precipitously,  causing  a murmur 
of  waters  to  oomplete  the  charm  of  that 
vale.  Beneath  the  rock  there  is  a cavern, 
which  was  a den  of  wolves,  where  they  used 
to  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young;  so 
that  the  valley  received  from  the  country 
people  the  name  of  Pascilupi ; and  there 
dwelt  some  hermits,  to  whom  fled  for  refuge 
the  first  friars,  who  revived  the  habit  and 
the  life  of  blessed  Francis  ; for  this  desert 
of  Pascilupi  was  accessible  only  by  one 
path,  and  that  most  steep  and  rough  ; so 
that  the  tumult  of  men  seemed  completely 
cut  off  here,  as  if  to  verify  the  promise, 
“Abscondes  eos  in  abscondito  faciei  turn 
et  conturbatione  hominum.”* 

The  Creator  of  the  world  seemed  to  have 
provided  such  shelter  expressly  for  the 
hermit ; and  such  men  loved  it  with  a 
poets  love.  “There  is  a cave,”  says  one, 
who  would  have  lived  happier  in  suoh  a 
dwelling, 

“ All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants, 

Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and 
flowers; 

And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air, 

Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree ; and  birds 

And  bees : and  all  around  are  mossy  seats ; 

* Annal.  Capucinorum,  1526. 


And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  loagioA 
grass— 

A simple  dwelling,  which  shall  he  our  own ; 

Where  we  will  search 

For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  last; 

———and,  like  lutes 

Touched  by  the  skill  of  the  enamoured  wind. 

Weaves  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new, 

From  difference  sweet,  where  discord  cannot  be.” 

I 

Such  were  those  caves  on  the  mountain 
over  Parma,  in  Calabria,  of  which  the 
entrance  is  so  covered  with  aromatic  plants, 
where  blessed  Helias,  Abbot,  and  St  Nilus, 
lived  a solitary  life.* 

Arriving  at  the  noon-tide  hour,  where 
one  of  these  old  caverns  seems  yet  to  keep 
the  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep, 
through  which  the  awakened  day  can  new 
enter,  the  traveller  of  the  middle  agea  often 
found  at  the  entrance  sitting  its  inhabitant, 
the  hermit.  Thus  on  the  mountain  of 
Bruncaberg,  near  Holmes,  in  Denmark, 
there  was  a great  cavern,  in  which  hermits 
used  to  live  who  gave  salutary  advice  to 
persons  passing  out  of  the  city.f  After  all 
however,  there  can  be  no  certain  due  to 
guide  us  ; for  often  hermits  had  no  fixed 
residence.  Marinus  had  probably  no 
certain  seat  at  first,  but,  like  the  ancient 
anachorites,  went  here  and  there  either  to 
avoid  the  multitude,  or  in  quest  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  was  not  till  later 
that  he  and  St.  Romuald  made  themselves 
a hermitage  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael, 
near  Venice.  J Through  this  ancient  forest 
then,  whose  thick  shade  with  lively  green- 
ness the  new-springing  day  attempers,  let 
us  roam  and  search  its  limits  round.  Here, 
when  we  least  expect  it,  the  hermits  may 
come  suddenly  upon  us ; as  those  of 
Camaldoli  appeared  once  to  me,  descending 
from  their  desert  to  the  monastery  to  hold  a 
chapter  there.  I shall  never  forget  bow 
all  my  sense  in  ravishment  was  lost 
on  beholding  them  emerge  from  amongst 
the  rocks  in  the  dark  pine  forest  in 
which  I was  wandering.  Their  long 
white  habits,  flowing  beards,  and  sweet 
calm  countenances,  with  eyes  bent  down- 
ward, formed  such  a picture  among  the 
crags  and  trees  as  Titian  and  Zurbaran 
never  traced.  I stood  immoveable,  and  I 
believe  should  have  fallen  on  my  knees, 
but  for  the  suddenness  of  the  vision, 
which,  ere  I could  oolleot  my  thought*, 
was  past. 

Count  Roger,  hunting  in  the  desert  of 

* Gabrielis  Barm  de  Antiq.  etSifcn  OalaW** 
iL  Thes.  Antiq.  It.  ix. 

f Olai  Magni  Septent  Hist.  ix.  11. 

i Annal.  Camald.  i.  33. 
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Squillace,  in  Calabria,  experienced  amaze 
like  mine.  His  dogs  barked  at  the  en- 
trance of  a cave;  and  within  it  he  dis- 
covered Bruno,  the  son  of  a noble  house 
of  Cologne,  whom  the  love  of  solitude  had 
conducted  there,  after  spending  his  youth 
in  the  schools  of  Paris.  In  the  year  1117, 
some  boatmen  on  the  river  Athesis,  pene- 
trating into  a certain  wood  called  Satutius, 
near  Verona,  discovered  a hermit  who  had 
lived  there  unknown  in  solitude  twenty 
years.  He  was  a German,  named  Gual- 
fardus,  who  in  1097,  left  his  native  town 
of  Augsbourg,  and  had  travelled  to  Italy. 
These  boatmen  led  him  into  the  city,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Saviour  in  Curteregia.* 

Milton  met  a hermit  when  he  was  tra- 
velling from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  record  the  service  he  rendered 
him  in  introducing  him  to  John  Baptiste 
Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  to  whom  Tasso 
addressed  his  book  on  friendship^ 

But  now,  supposing  ourselves  in  pre- 
sence of  the  hermit,  let  us  with  due  reve- 
rence salute  the  man  of  holy  solitude,  who 
makes  the  forest  thronged  with  visitants. 
In  his  visage  glows  a benign  joy  and  a 
paternal  love,  which  may  embolden  the 
most  diffident  to  accost  him.  He  will  for- 
give our  curiosity  if  we  inquire  who  he  is, 
and  what  has  induced  him  to  embrace  so 
extraordinary  mode  of  life.  Let  us  meekly 
entreat  him  to  reveal  it,  though  we  cannot 
always  reckon  upon  obtaining  a satisfactory 
reply;  for  some  kept  their  secret. 

The  convertite  of  Classe,  who  excited 
Romulus  to  become  a hermit,  when  he 
used  to  converse  with  him  while  he  was 
doing  penance  in  that  monastery,  is  called 
by  the  ancient  writers  “the  blessed  un- 
blown;” and  always  addressed  with  the 
title,  Beati  incogniti.J 

Brother  Ulrich  was  a hermit  in  Switzer- 
land, of  great  renown,  and  no  one  could  re- 
late who  he  was  or  whence  he  came.  All 
that  was  known  respecting  him  was  his 
first  coming  to  the  wood  in  the  year  1478. 
He  appeared  then  to  be  a rich  nobleman, 
about  fifty  yeafs  of  age,  who  travelled  with 
five  horses,  and  came  to  Unterwalden,  in 
order  to  see  the  hermit,  Nicholas  Von  de 
Flue,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much.  The 
conversation  of  the  blessed  man  made  such 
an  impression  on  him,  that  he  resolved 
on  the  spot  to  remain  aU  the  rest  of  his 

• Annal.  Camald.  Lib.  23. 
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days  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  follow  him. 
Nicholas,  after  proving  him  a long  time, 
gave  him  a small  house,  not  far  from  tho 
chapel  at  Kanft,  where  he  might  serve  the 
priest  s mass,  and  give  an  answer  to  the 
pilgrims.  He  passed  under  the  name  of 
Brother  Ulrich,  and  led  a most  holy  life, 
following  the  instructions  of  Nicholas. 
Afterwards  he  inhabited  a wooden  cell  in 
the  forest,  wearing  a brown  habit,  and  beads 
at  his  girdle,  and  walking  bare-footed. 
In  1480  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
to  visit  the  holy  places,  in  company  with 
Lucas  Kolblin,  the  priest  of  Muthathal ; 
and  though  he  soon  returned,  it  was  only 
in  time  to  find  his  brother  hermit,  Nicholas, 
at  the  extremity,  and  to  close  his  eye9. 
He  foUowed  him  upon  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  was  buried  with  great  mourn- 
ing in  a side  chapel  in  the  church  at  Kerns. 
The  inscription  on  the  stone  was, 

11  Here  lies  Brother  Ulrich,  who  died  blessed, 
in  the  year  1491." 

No  one  ever  knew  his  origin  or  family  : 
some  in  modern  times  suppose  that  he 
was  a Bavarian,  from  Munich,  others  a 
Suabian  from  Memmingen.*  He  was  not 
the  only  one  unknown  among  those  who 
foUowed  the  instruction  of  this  hermit: 
another  was  the  holy  recluse  virgin  Caecilia, 
whose  family  name  was  never  discovered. 
She  inhabited  a lonesome  dwelling  in  the 
wood,  a quarter  of  a league  from  Ranft, 
and  near  the  chapel  of  brother  Ulrich, 
where  she  led  such  an  angelic  Hfe,  that 
all  the  country  was  amazed.  She  died  in 
the  year  1565,  at  the  age  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  having  survived  Nicholas  seventy- 
eight  years.  She  also  was  buried  at  Kerns, 
and  many  miracles  were  wrought  through 
her  intercession. 

Suatocope,  king  of  Bohemia,  having  been 
vanquished  by  the  Emperor  Araulph,  re- 
tired into  a desert,  where  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  with  some  hermits,  who 
never  knew  who  he  had  been  until  the 
hour  before  his  death,  when  he  informed 
them  that  he  had  been  a king,  and  that  he 
had  never  found  true  happiness  until  he 
had  joined  their  society.! 

However,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages  we  find  frequent  mention  of  hermits, 
whose  life  and  conversion  were  no  secret. 
Some,  like  the  last,  had  been  sons  of  kings, 


* Leben  und  Geschichte  des  Nikol.  By  W« 
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who  had  exchanged  their  jewels  for  a set 
of  beads,  their  gorgeous  palace  for  a her- 
mitage. The  blessed  Josse  was  son  of 
Judicael,  king  of  Brittany,  and  brother  of 
another  king.  Being  sought  for  to  be  made 
king,  he  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  eleven  others,  after  giving  up  his 
studies  in  the  convent  of  Lanmelmon. 
Seven  years  after,  he^  served  God  in  the 
hermitage  of  Braic,  on  the  river  Quantia, 
where  he  lived  on  birds  and  little  fish. 
With  his  own  hands  he  built  in  the  forest 
two  oratories  of  wood,  enriching  them  with 
the  relics  which  he  had  brought  from 
Rome.* 

Many  hermits  in  the  middle  ages  had 
been  great  noblemen.  In  1 1 66,  St.  William, 
Due  de  Guyenne,  and  count  of  Poitiers, 
retired  to  a hermitage,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  till  his  death.  His  body  was 
interred  in  a little  gardeii,  which  he  used 
to  cultivate,  and  an  oratory  was  afterwards 
erected  over  the  spot.  Guido,  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Gherardesca,  count  of  Dono- 
raticus,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
through  the  love  of  Christ,  became  a her- 
mit in  the  desert  of  Camaldoli.  Dying 
there,  in  1140,  all  the  bells  of  his  former 
domains  are  said  to  have  tolled,  as  Nicho- 
las Brautius  Sarsinas  records  in  his  poeti- 
cal martyrology, 

“ Vasia  virum  clarum  vivum  celavit  eremus, 

Defunctum  sanctum  cymbala  sacra  sonant.  ”+ 

Some  anachorites,  as  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  church,  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
world  by  their  crimes,  for  which  they  now 
were  doing  penance,  but  in  a spirit  very 
unlike  that  of  Athaemenes,  son  of  Catreus, 
king  of  Crete,  of  whom  we  read  that  having 
ignorantly  slain  his  father,  according  to 
the  predictions  of  an  oracle,  he  fell  into 
despair,  and  not  being  able  to  endure  to 
meet  men,  or  support  their  presence,  turned 
aside  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  desert, 
wandering  alone  until  he  died  through 
grief.  1 The  Christian  penitent  in  solitude 
had  peace,  being  ever  fed  with  kindly 
hope. 

Francis  Sichichi,  a youth,  had  been  a 
celebrated  assassin.  Having  cut  off  with 
a sword  the  arm  of  Leonard  Cannizarius, 
his  fellow  townsman,  he  was  punished 
with  torture  and  prison.  Thus  his  heart 
was  changed  ; so  assuming  a hermit’s 
dress,  he  inhabited  a cave  on  the  moun- 


tains near  the  monastery  of  St  Mary  de  ] 
Bosco,  in  Sicily,  where  in  fasting  tnd 1 
prayer,  and  other  holy  exercises,  he  lived 
a hermit,  serving  mass,  and  communicat- 
ing daily  in  the  monastery  till  his  death, 
when  he  was  buried  as  a Mend  of  God  in 
the  town  of  Clusa.*  i 

Hermits  there  were,  however,  men  of 
strong  affections,  who  embraced  the  life 
of  solitude  through  a sinking  of  the  mind 
from  sorrow,  and  a faintness  that  could 
have  no  other  end  but  death.  They  were 
men  who  sought  to  hide  from  the  worlds 
eye  a grief  so  profound  and  tender,  that 
only  He  who  made  the  heart,  could  sym- 
pathize with  its  sufferings.  Spenser  de- 
scribes one  of  these  as  being  so  daunted, 
that  no  joy 

**  In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  had, 

He  ever  tasted,  bat  with  pen&unce  tad 
And  pensive  sorrow  pind  and  wore  away; 

N e ever  laught,  ne  once  ahew’d  countenance  glad, 
But  alwaie  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day : 
Unto  those  woods  he  turned  backe  againe 
And  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofull  wight,  chose  out  a gloomy  glade, 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heaYen’iu« 
For  mossy  trees,  which  covered  all  with  shade. 
And  sad  melancholy ; there  he  his  cabin  made.”t 

Some  of  these  hermits,  of  whom  there 
are  such  charming  pictures  in  the  old  ro- 
mantic fabling  of  Spain,  who  used  to  shelter 
knights,  as  when  the  old  recluse  in  the 
landes  of  Bordeaux  received  Elie,  Count 
of  Thoulouse,  had  themselves  been  knight* 
Such  in  later  times  was  the  celebrated 
Nicholas  of  the  Rock,  who  had  long  been 
a soldier  serving  his  country,  but  loving 
still  more  God,  or  as  St.  Jerome  says,  “sub 
habitu  alterius  alteri  militabat.”t  He  had 
been  a perfect  knight,  defending  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  poor  persons,  pre- 
venting  as  far  as  he  could,  all  plunder 
and  excess,  declaring  that  a soldier  should 
be  distinguished  not  more  by  courage  than 
by  mildness,  and  justice,  and  peace.§  The 
Abbot  Blasins,  his  contemporary,  says, 
“he  is  indeed  in  our  times  a wonderful 
hermit,  living  in  the  deseyt,  and  haung 
fasted  for  twenty  years:  of  whom  more 
than  a hundred  thousand  witnesses  can 
speak,  and  not  merely  ordinary  person* 
and  his  own  countrymen,  hut  pontifls  and 
princes,  such  as  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  an 
Innocent  VIII.,  the  Emperor  FredtfW 
III.,  Archduke  Sigismond  of  Austria,  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  and  many  others,  so 


• Orderic.  Vit.  Lib.  iii. 
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that  posterity  can  never  doubt  respecting 
him.  The  Abbot  Conrad  von  Wibl  ingen 
told  me  himself,  that  he  had  held  a long 
conversation  with  him,  and  that  the  her- 
mit in  reply  to  his  first  salutation,  “you 
are  the  man  who  has  spent  so  many  years 
without  food,”  answered,  “Good  father,  I 
have  never  said  that  I eat  nothing.”  John 
Molinet,  of  Valenciennes,  says  in  one  of  his 
works,  “ that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  his  times,  the  hermit  Nicholas  of 
the  Rock.”  Bonifacius  Simone ta,  abbot 
of  Cornu,  in  Italy,  another  of  his  contem- 
poraries, speaks  also  of  having  heard  of  his 
fasts ; as  does  Cornelius  Agrippa,  saying, 

‘ this  faculty  of  bearing  hunger,  is  con- 
firmed in  our  time,  by  the  miraculous  ex- 
ample of  brother  Nicholas,  who  has  lived 
in  the  desert  twenty- two  years  without 
food.”*  Petrus  Canisius,  who  wrote  shortly 
after  his  death,  inserted  him  in  his  German 
Martyrology,  and  also  wrote  upon  his  gift 
of  prayer.  His  portraits  were  multiplied 
through  Switzerland,  in  imagery  of  every 
kind.  The  kings  of  France  had  the  picture 
of  this  friend  of  God  in  their  cabinets ; 
the  kings  of  Spain  had  it  deposited  in  their 
archives;  the  Archduke  Sigismond,  of 
Austria,  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Lorraine, 
Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  Louis  XII.  king 
of  France,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
and  many  other  great  princes,  took  occa- 
sion to  manifest  their  respect  and  esteem 
for  this  poor  hermit.  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  came  to  Saxeln,  and  remained  for  two 
hours  on  his  knees  at  the  tomb.  Even 
the  heretics  of  that  age  were  awed  by  his 
austerity.  Luther,  in  a letter  to  Paulus 
Speratus,  mentioned  the  vision  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  this 
hermit,  and  added  that  he  held  him  for  an 
especial  friend  of  God,  entrusted  with  di- 
vine secrets.  Within  a short  walk  of  Stantz, 
there  is  a deep  narrow  vale,  richly  wooded, 
through  which  a torrent  bellows.  At  an  en- 
chanting spot  upon  the  bank,  is  a small 
dwelling  constructed  with  the  brown  walnut 
planks  of  the  country,  and  roofed  rudely 
with  wood  and  stones.  Here  did  he  live. 
This  is  his  hermitage,  still  visited  with 
such  religious  respect.  In  the  rooms  one 
can  hardly  stand  upright ; but  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay,  the  sylvan  view  is  so 
delightful,  that  one  might  envy  such  a 
lodging.  The  door  faces  the  chapel  and 
the  stream  ; the  back  windows  open  on  a 
sloping  lawn,  which  rises  from  the  wall : 
the  mountain  tops  are  seen  only  at  interv  als 

• Com.  Agrip.  de  Occult.  Phil.  i.  58. 


through  the  immense  trees,  which  shadow 
all  the  valley.  Whoso  has  seen  the  spot, 
will  pardon  my  wishing  to  describe  it. 

In  the  hermit,  too,  one  might  sometimes 
have  recognised  the  renowned  philosopher 
of  the  schools,  the  curate,  or  the  sire  that 
once  waved  the  crozier  over  a numerous 
flock. 

When  Abeillard  left  St  Denis,  he  be- 
came so  disgusted  with  the  society  of  men, 
that  in  imitation  of  St.  Jerome,  he  retired 
with  one  clerk,  into  a desert  place,  which 
was  near  Nogent  sur  Seine.  There  was 
a deep  wood ; there  was  a rivulet,  and 
there  were  wild  fruits.  There  he  built  a 
little  cell  and  a chapel,  of  wood  and  rushes, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  blessed 
Haton,  bishop  of  Troyes,  who  moreover 
gave  him  the  ground  to  do  with  it  what 
he  chose.  In  the  chapel,  he  set  up  a 
carved  stone,  to  serve  as  a symbol  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  so  formed  as  to  prove  how 
Catholic  was  his  doctrine  on  that  head  ; a 
venerable  monument  of  his  faith,  which 
was  ever  afterwards  preserved  in  the  abbey 
of  Paraclet,  where,  till  the  revolution,  it 
might  have  been  seen  placed  honourably 
in  the  choir  of  the  nuns,  on  a marble 
pedestal,  on  which  was  an  inscription, 
stating  its  origin.  There  spending  his 
time  in  holy  exercises  and  in  study,  he 
derived  such  consolation,  that  he.  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Paraclet,  having  been 
able  to  build  a fairer  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  mark  that 
God  had  consoled  him.  When  the  place 
of  his  retreat  at  length  became  known,  a 
multitude  of  scholars  flocked  to  him,  en- 
treating that  he  would  permit  them  to  live 
there  under  his  direction,  and  after  great 
difficulty  they  obtained  his  consent  Then 
each  scholar  made  a little  hpt  for  himself 
on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  there 
they  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  herbs,  and 
drank  only  water,  sleeping  on  straw.  They 
rose  with  the  sun,  and  went  to  rest  at  its 
setting,  they  began  each  day  with  prayer ; 
then  they  sung  the  Psalms,  and  went  to 
hear  tfis  lectures  on  theology,  which  he 
delivered  under  a tree.  It  was  there  that 
he  composed  his  treatise  on  morals,  “Know 
thyself,”  which  after  being  lost  for  many 
years,  was  at  length  found  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  There  were  more  than  six  hun- 
dred of  these  disciples  living  thus  more 
like  hermits,  than  students  of  philosophy. 
A larger  church  and  additional  buildings 
became  necessary,  which  led  some  years 
later  to  the  famous  convent  of  Paraclet,  in 
which  Heloisa  presided.  1C 
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Parish  priests  became  hermits  through 
desire  of  peace.  In  1190,  Guy,  the  curate 
of  Maincourt,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  gave 
up  his  charge  and  retired  with  some  com- 
panions into  a neighbouring  wood,  given 
to  him  by  Guy  de  Levy.*  To  such  a 
hermit,  how  true  must  have  appeared  the 
saying  of  Menander, 

*Qs  f]fiv  r^>  fuaovvTi  robs  <f>avkovs  rp6rrovs 
* Eprffiia , teat  r<5  pcXcravri  prjbi  iv 
Hovrjp6vf  It cavdu  tcrrjfi  ayp6s  rp€(fxov  KaXats. 

In  the  transfer  of  property,  it  was  often 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  right  of  such 
men.  We  find  Philippe- Auguste  by  an 
especial  diploma,  endowing  the  church  of 
St.  Evaste,  near  Orleans,  with  a little  fief 
in  the  wood,  which  served  as  a retreat  to 
a poor  hermit ; but  the  church  was  not  to 
take  possession  of  it  till  after  the  hermit’s 
death,  and  then  it  was  a condition  that 
two  priests  should  always  live  as  hermits 
in  this  wood  of  oaks  and  birch.f 

“ There  rests  not  far  from  this  church  of 
St.  Martin,”  says  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  “a 
certain  priest,  John,  a Briton  by  nation, 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  divine  love,  with- 
drew himself  from  the  sight  of  men,  and 
built  a little  cell  and  an  oratory  before  the 
church  of  a certain  village.  There  in  a 
little  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  his 
own  hand,  he  planted  laurels  and  trees, 
which  now  are  risen  up  to  a vast  height, 
affording  the  most  delicious  shade ; under 
whose  boughs  the  holy  man  used  to  sit, 
while  he  always  read  or  wrote  something. 
After  his  death,  it  happened  that  one  of 
these  trees  decayed  through  age,  and  the 
person  who  had  possession  of  the  grove, 
dug  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  made  the  trunk 
into  a kind  of  seat,  on  which  he  used  to 
take  his  rest  when  weary.  Yet  after  two 
years  he  began  to  feel  compunction  for 
what  he  had  done.  “Woe  is  me!”  he 
used  to  say,  “because  I have  done  wrong, 
in  employing  for  such  a purpose,  as  a 
common  seat,  a tree  which  ha4  been 
planted  by  the  very  hands  of  such  a 
priest!”  So  with  these  words  he  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  placed  the  wood 
within  it,  and  then  covered  it  up.  Strange 
to  say,  when  the  spring  came  back,  and 
the  other  trees  began  to  bud  out  leaves, 
this  poor  buried  trunk  sent  forth  new 
sprouts.  I 

• Lebceuf,  Hist,  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  viii.  54. 
t Gall.  Christiana,  viii.  522. 
t Mirac.  23. 


Bishops,  who  often  set  an  example  in 
this  respect,  could  not  complain  when 
priests  retired  thus.  There  is  a village  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  still  called! 
Bonhomme,  from  St.  Die,  bishop  of  Never*,! 
who  led  a hermit’s  life  there.*  St.  Tanrin| 
bishop  of  Evreux,  through  love  of  heavenlj! 
contemplation,  retired  to  a desert  place, 
on  the  sea  coast,  near  Coutance,  where  k 
built  a cabin,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hi* 
days  in  the  exercise  of  an  austere  life* 
St.  Loyer,  bishop  of  Seez,  in  the  eighth 
century,  some  years  before  his  death,  re- 
signed his  episcopal  functions,  and  returned 
to  his  original  eremitical  life.  He  died 
in  his  hermitage,  and  was  buried  in  bis 
little  chapel,  which  became  a parish  church 
in  after  time.J 

The  Camaldolese  hermits  received  mant 
bishops  amongst  them.  In  their  hermit 
age  on  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  I sav 
the  tomb  of  Cornelius  Francis  de  Nelis, 
bishop  of  Antwerp,  who  died  in  that  retreat 
in  1798.  Their  annals  commemorate  the 
precious  death  of  the  hermit  Bogumilus 
in  his  solitude  of  Dobrowensis,  in  Poland, 
in  1189,  who  had  been  archbishop  ol 
Gnesne.  He  abdicated  in  1177,  and  con- 
tinued here  with  a few  hermits,  dwelling 
in  some  poor  hut.§  In  general,  however, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  her 
mits  whom  we  meet  in  the  woods,  we  shall 
find  that  they  had  passed  to  that  peatf 
from  long  previous  tranquillity  in  tk 
cloister.  The  holy  Amatus,  after  living  foi 
thirty  years  in  the  monastery  of  St  Man* 
rice,  in  the  Valais,  led  a most  abstemious 
life  on  a solitary  rock,  to  which  a monk, 
Berinus,  used  to  bring  him  food  everi 
third  day.  Valerius,  a Spanish  abbot,  in 
the  time  of  Wamba,  who  wrote  De  v&na 
sseculi  sapientia,  lived  for  a long  time  as  a 
hermit  in  the  Asturias. || 

St.  Hospitius,  after  building  a monas- 
tery of  St.  Honoratus,  at  Lerins,  erected 
also  on  the  summit  of  the  peninsula,  three 
thousand  paces  from  Nice,  on  the  east 
shore,  a tower  not  many  paces  separate 
from  the  monastery,  in  which  he  lived 
as  a hermit,  devoted  to  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, from  which  he  used  to  address 
the  people,  predicting  the  coming  of  the 
Langobards.  When  these  invaders  ap- 

• Voyage  Lit.  de  Deux  Bfo.  136. 

t Hist  d’Evreux,  31. 

} De  Maurey  d’Orville,  Recherches  Hift  sur 
le  Dioctae  de  S6ez,  96. 
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proached,  he  caused  all  entrance  to  the 
tower  to  be  closed  up,  leaving  only  a small 
window,  through  which  he  used  to  draw 
up  food  and  necessaries.  So  when  the 
Langobards  arrived,  they  thought  to  find 
treasure  here,  and  mounted  by  ladders  to 
the  window ; but  finding  only  this  hermit 
covered  with  sackcloth  and  chains,  they 
supposed  him  a malefactor.  He  lived  shut 
up  in  the  tower  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
ruling  his  monks  by  deputy.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  men  to  set  out  on  long  jour- 
neys, with  no  other  object  but  to  visit  some 
holy  hermit,  dwelling  in  the  woods,  or  on 
the  top  of  mountains,  in  order  to  adjure 
him  to  solve  some  knot  which  had  involved 
their  mind,  or  merely  to  listen  to  his  hal- 
lowed words,  and  thus  recover  their  tran- 
quillity by  witnessing  a gleam  of  heaven 
in  his  peace;  vainly  sought  for  in  most 
other  breasts ; for 

“ Only  the  waters  which  in  perfect  stillness  lie. 
Give  back  an  undisturbed  image  of  the  sky.”t 

Thus  in  early  times  many  learned  pagan 
philosophers  and  great  physicians  used  to 
repair  to  the  desert,  in  order  to  take  coun- 
sel of  St.  Anthony.  St.  Augustin  addressed 
himself  to  Simplicius,  a hermit,  as  did  St. 
Bruno  to  another  hermit.  St.  Malachy 
put  himself  under  the  direction  of  a holy 
hermit  named  Imar,  who  led  an  austere 
life  in  a cell,  near  the  great  church  of 
Armagh.  Albert  von  Bonstetten  relates, 
that  a company  of  noble  persons  made  a 
long  journey  out  of  Germany,  in  order  to 
see  and  speak  with  the  hermit  Nicholas  of 
the  Rock,  in  the  forests  of  Unterwalden, 
of  whom  fame  had  published  so  many  won- 
ders. The  renowned  Johannes  Trithemius, 
abbot  of  Spanheim,  who  had  lived  with 
him.  mentions  in  his  annals,  that  a vast 
concourse  of  foreigners  used  to  repair  to 
the  hermitage  of  this  holy  man : and  else- 
where, in  his  fifteenth  homily  on  fasting, 
he  says,  “ that  he  does  not  believe  there  is 
in  all  Germany  any  one  who  has  not  heard 
of  this  wonderful  man;  that  all  pilgrims 
who  went  to  Einsiedelin,  made  a point  of 
turning  out  of  their  way  to  visit  his  lonely 
cell,  which  was  at  a distance  of  fourteen 
leagues  from  the  road  to  the  abbey ; that 
none  would  ever  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulty  of  that  wild  and  rugged  path,  for 

# Petri  Jofredi  Nicaea  Civitaa  illustr&ta,  The- 
wnr.  Antiq.  Ital.  tom.  ix. 

t Trench. 
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all  were  of  opinion  that  their  pilgrimage 
would  not  be  fulfilled,  if  they  had  not  seen 
him  ; and  that  many  persons  celebrated 
for  their  learning,  used  to  repair  to  Sachseln 
in  order  to  converse  with  him.’* 

England  in  earlier  times  had  also  her 
hermits,  who  used  to  attract  a similar  con- 
course of  persons  seeking  t<x  be  edified. 
Thus  during  the  thirteen  years  when 
blessed  St.  Cuthbert  was  leading  an  eremi- 
tical life  on  the  borders  of  the  Piets,  great 
multitudes  of  people  daily  used  to  visit 
him.  We  read,  that  by  the  providence 
and  grace  of  God,  never  any  one  returned 
from  him  without  great  comfort.  This 
caused  both  young  and  old  to  resort  unto 
him,  taking  great  pleasure  both  to  see  him 
and  to  hear  him  speak. 

The  life  of  hermits  in  our  busy  and 
prosaic  age,  appears  to  some  as  merely  a 
poetic  conception,  without  any  view  to 
reality  or  use  ; and  that  there  is  much  of 
poesy  in  such  a theme,  no  one  can  doubt. 
What  pages  more  charming,  more  Homeric, 
than  those  of  St.  Jerome,  where  he  relates 
the  lives  of  St.  Paul,  the  eremite,  of  St. 
Hilarion,  and  of  the  monk  Malchus  ? 
What  true  simplicity  of  style,  what  wild- 
ness of  incident,  what  inspiration  of  purity 
and  innocence ! But  hermits  were  in  the 
church  not  for  decoration  only.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  ages  of  faith,  that  there 
should  be  no  institution,  however  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  poet  with  materials  for 
his  imagination,  and  the  painter  with 
visions  for  his  pencil,  which  did  not  pos- 
sess a deep  practical  utility  to  the  church, 
and  consequently  to  the  world.  A wise 
law  had  established  all  things,  nor  was 
there  aught,  as  Dante  says  of  paradise, 

“That  did  not  fit  exactly,  as  the  finger  to  the 
ring.”* 

It  was  not  therefore  without  cause,  or  with- 
out fulfilling  an  object  which  no  other  in- 
strument could  have  accomplished,  that 
hermits,  these  solitary  men  who  diffused 
such  a charm  to  the  scene  of  human  life, 
were  found  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
Christian  republic.  We  find  from  history, 
that  in  early  times  it  was  a frequent  prac- 
tice to  visit  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  in 
order  to  be  edified  by  their  replies.  Thus 
we  read  of  visitors  approaching  them,  and 
saying,  “Die  mihi  verbum.”  Olympius 
answered  on  one  of  these  occasions,  “ Sit 
not  with  heretics,  and  wherever  you  are, 
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consider  yourself  a stranger.”*  Two  phi- 
losophers came  to  question  an  aged  hermit ; 
but  he  returned  no  answer;  until,  after 
repeated  remonstrances,  he  told  them  to 
think  on  death,  and  to  learn  to  be  silent.f 
John  Moschus  relates  that  a certain  old 
man  once  came  to  a solitary  hermit,  and 
said  to  him,  “ Tell  me,  brother,  in  the  long 
course  of  your  solitaiy  life  and  spiritual 
exercise,  what  have  you  gained  ? To  whom 
the  hermit  replied,  ‘ Depart,  and  after  ten 
days  come  back  to  me,  and  I will  tell  you,1 
The  old  man  went  his  way  and  returned 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  found  that  the 
hermit  had  departed  to  Christ,  and  had 
left  a title,  on  which  was  written,  * Pardon 
me,  0 father,  because  while  I performed 
the  work  of  God,  or  sang  the  psalmody  of 
my  hours,  I never  suffered  my  mind  to 
rest  upon  earth.’”!  Thus  the  philosophy 
of  the  hermits  in  form  of  expression,  to 
shun  vain  length  of  words,  resembled  the 
old  Gnomic-practical  wisdom  of  the  first 
Greek  sages  and  poets,  conveyed  in  short, 
pithy  sentences,  or  mystic  symbols.  Doubt- 
less many  hermits  were  divinely  inspired 
and  fitted  for  their  peculiar  ministry.  Tri- 
themius  says,  that  he  considered  Nicholas 
of  the  Rock  another  Antony,  who,  without 
reading  or  study,  had  been  taught  all  wis- 
dom by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “In  the  in- 
struction of  Christian  morality,”  says  this 
learned  abbot,  “ he  was  a deep  and  effica- 
cious counsellor,  who  held  to  the  Gospel, 
and  with  word  and  work  brought  many 
persons  from  an  evil  to  a better  life.”§ 
Freely  the  sage,  though  wrapt  in  musings 
high,  assumed  the  teacher’s  part,  and 
mildly  spoke  to  all.  “This  man  of  God,” 
he  adds,  “was  in  our  times  areal  wonder; 
for  he  had  never  studied,  and  could  not 
even  read,  and  yet  had  he  a wondrous 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  would  give  answers  to  all 
questions  of  the  learned,  that  would  have 
implied  the  deepest  wisdom  and  learning.” 
The  chronicle  of  Niimberg,  by  Johan 
Nauklerus,  states  that,  “ though  his  words 
were  few,  yet  to  all  questions  they  were 
ever  apt,  and  so  full  of  comfort,  that  seldom 
any  one  departed  from  him  without  being 
edified.  He  was  always  cheerful  and  joy- 
ous, and  ever  the  same,  so  that  no  one  ever 
saw  him  with  a sorrowful  look.”  A pious 
pilgrim,  who  never  disclosed  his  name, 
came  to  the  holy  man’s  cell,  and  held  with 
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him  a long  spiritual  conversation.  He  | 
broke  out  with  the  words,  “ How  happy  | 
and  blessed  art  thou,  0 Father  Nicholas!* ! 
but  the  hermit  instantly,  with  an  altered 
countenance,  replied,  “ God  alone  can  be 
called  happy,  but  a time  will  come  when 
men  will  introduce  a new  faith,  and  he 
who  will  resist  this  as  a wall  or  a rock  may 
then  be  pronounced  happy.”  These  re- 
markable words  were  produced  in  the 
evidence  brought  forward  in  the  process  of 
his  beatification.  The  accustomed  prayer 
of  this  holy  hermit  was,  “ O God,  take  me 
from  myself,  and  give  myself  all  to  thee  !“ 
The  wondrous  things  related  of  him  might 
almost  inspire  with  a kind  of  dread  the 
timid  stranger.  Thus,  we  read,  that  the 
holy  hermit  having  sent  his  fourth  son  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a certain 
German  student,  the  friend  of  this  young 
man,  was  returning  home,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a letter  to  his  father,  which  he  lost 
on  his  road  through  Burgundy  ; still  being 
most  anxious  to  hear  somewhat  the  holy 
man,  though  he  knew  not  how  he  durst  ap- 
proach him  after  losing  the  letter,  he  con- 
tinued on  his  way  to  Sachseln  ; and  when 
he  was  not  far  from  Ranft,  the  hermit 
holding  the  lost  letter  in  his  hand,  met 
him  and  saluted  him  most  graciously, 
asking  him  whether  he  brought  any  other 
letter.* 

The  most  secluded  hermits  had  some 
who  followed  their  instructions.  Angelus 
Gualdensis  hid  himself  at  last  wholly  in 
his  cell,  and  never  went  out ; but  we  read 
that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  came  in  numbers  to  receive 
counsel  from  him  in  his  desert  Through 
a little  window  he  used  to  receive  the  bread 
and  other  provisions  which  they  offered  to 
him,  and  he  gave  them  his  benediction, 
and  used  to  speak  salutary  words  to  them, 
as  they  stood  without,  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  seek  eternal  life  and  peace.! 
Indeed,  by  the  rules  of  their  holy  state, 
hermits  were  bound  to  study  to  assist  all 
who  came  to  them.  “ Piety,”  say  the 
Camaldulese,  “is  essential  to  a solitary 
hermit,  that  he  may  be  humane,  benignant, 
merciful,  and  mild.  Piety  is  a benignant 
affection  of  heart,  condescending  humanely 
and  mercifully  to  the  infirmity  of  others.' ; 
How  kind  and  gracious  is  their  salutation 
of  the  stranger,  “ Wherefore  delay,  young 
traveller,  in  such  a mournful  place  ? Art 

* Leben  und  Getchichte  das  S.  Nickolaus  Ton 
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thou  wayworn,  or  const  not  further  trace 
the  path  ?"  He  was  often,  truly,  in  a two- 
fold sense,  wayworn  ; and  that  benevolent 
sire  often  knew  his  meaning  better  than 
be  could  speak  it.  Instinctively  men  fled 
to  them  for  refuge;  as  in  the  beautiful 
narrative  which  tells  of  the  noble  youth 
of  the  princely  house  of  Beneventum, 
who,  when  his  father  was  slain  by  the 
Normans,  stole  away  to  the  woods  and 
repaired  by  night  to  the  solitary  hermit 
Santarus,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  being  first 
received  into  the  monastery  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  at  Beneventum,  where  the  Abbot 
Gregory  caused  him  to  exchange  his  name 
Dauferiu8  for  that  of  Desiderius,  to  express 
how  all  loved  him,  and  afterwards  elected 
abbot  of  Mount-Cassino,  whence  he  passed 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  Peter  as  Pope  Vic- 
tor III.*  But  it  was  not  always  a holy 
innocent  who  knocked  at  the  hermit’s 
j wicket. 

What  a scene  must  it  have  been  when 
the  terrible  Merovingian  kings  used  to 
penetrate  into  the  forests  to  see  these 
peaceful  men  of  solitude  and  prayer ! St. 
Eusice,  a monk  of  Micy  near  Orleans, 
retired  to  a hermitage  in  the  country  of 
Blois,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates 
that  Childebert,  king  of  France,  before 
setting  out  on  the  war  in  Spain,  visited 
him  in  his  retreat,  and  offered  him  500 
golden  crowns,  which  he  refused.  After 
the  death  of  this  hermit,  the  king,  who 
ascribed  the  success  of  that  war  to  his 
prayers,  caused  a church  to  be  built  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  died ; and  by  degrees 
houses  being  built  round  it,  the  town  of 
Selles  or  Cells  was  the  result.! 

In  the  sixth  century,  St.  Victor  retired 
into  a solitary  wood  near  the  village  of  St. 
Satumin  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes;  but 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  rendered  him  the 
object  of  love  and  respect  to  the  nobles 
and  people  of  that  country,  who  admired 
in  him  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  that  the  king  of  France, 
with  his  train  of  courtiers,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  followed  by 
hunting  servants,  came  into  that  wood, 
riding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Aulbe, 
for  the  sake  of  hunting.  The  king,  hearing 
that  they  were  near  the  retreat  of  a holy 
anachorite,  whom  every  one  spoke  of  with 
great  reverence,  became  anxious  to  know 
him;  and  so  the  whole  company  turned 
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aside  and  rode  towards  his  cell.  The 
king  was  oveijoyed  at  the  thought  of 
finding  such  a holy  man  in  his  little  her- 
mitage ; but  the  saint  came  out  on  their 
approach  and  met  them.  The  king 
seeing  him  advance,  quickened  his  pace, 
embraced  him,  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  “What,  my  holy  father  and  priest, 
are  you  thus  retired  from  the  world  in 
penitence?  It  is  I who  should  do  this, 
and  not  you,  who  are  so  good  a man  ; but 
I beseech  you  pray  God  that  He  pardon 
me  my  sins.”  “Sire,”  replied  the  hermit, 
“it  is  my  obligation  to  pray  for  you,  that 
God  may  bless  you  and  your  family  and 
kingdom,  giving  you  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
a prudent  counsel,  that  you  may  govern 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  Sire,  in  this  word 
every  thing  is  comprised : but  now  may 
it  please  you  to  step  into  the  cell  of  this 
poor  sinner,  and  take  a little  refreshment  ?” 
“ Ouy  Dea,”  said  the  king,  “and  it  will  be 
a great  happiness  to  me.”  So  the  saint 
called  bis  boy  to  bring  some  wine,  and  the 
king  entered  and  was  refreshed.* 

But  they  had*  more  perilous  visitors. 
Outlaws  and  robbers  would  sometimes  re- 
pair to  the  hermit,  seeking  some  assuage- 
ment of  remorse.  Many  horrible  tales 
from  wretches  who  came  to  him  for  secret 
parley,  who  seemed  hastening  each  step  to 
the  nether  hell,  the  anachorite  in  desert 
places  has  endured.  He,  as  one  who 
listens,  stood  attentive,  ruminating  on  the 
words  which  perhaps  imported  worse  than 
might  be  uttered  in  their  mutilated  speech. 
If  from  answer  he  abstained,  it  was  that 
his  thought  was  occupied  intent  upon  their 
error.  When  they  were  withdrawn  from 
sight,  his  sense  reviving,  that  had  drooped 
with  pity  for  the  kindred  creature,  he 
would  prostrate  himself  before  his  altar, 
and  spend  that  whole  night  in  prayer. 
These  prayers  of  the  recluse  were  those  of 
the  violent,  who  can  by  force  take  heaven. 
What  might  they  not  accomplish?  St. 
Augustin  appeals  to  their  effects  as  proving 
the  utility  of  the  eremitical  life.  “These 
hermits,”  he  says,  “inhabit  desert  places, 
enjoying  conversation  with  God,  to  whom 
they  adhere  with  pure  minds,  most  blessed 
in  the  contemplation  of  His  beauty,  which 
cannot  be  perceived  unless  by  the  intellect 
of  the  holy.  They  seem  to  some  to  have 
deserted  human  things  more  than  was 
expedient,  not  understanding  of  what  use 
to  us  is  their  mind  in  prayer,  and  how 
profitable  as  an  example  is  the  life  of  those 
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whose  bodies  we  are  not  able  to  behold.”* 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  being  told  that  the 
hermits  of  Camaldoli  led  a contemplative 
life  in  their  cells,  and  offered  prayers  con- 
tinually for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and 
all  men,  sent  a charge  in  1164  to  all  the 
subjects  of  his  empire,  to  respect  their 
goods  and  possessions,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  being  oppressed.! 

In  estimating  the  use  of  such  men,  we 
must  take  into  account  also  the  extraordi- 
nary and  prodigious  power  with  which  their 
words  were  invested  when  they  exercised 
their  paoifid  ministry,  proclaiming  in  mor- 
tal ears  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  with  an 
authority  almost  visibly  celestial.  The  old 
historians,  speaking  of  the  hermit  St 
Meinrad,  who  used  to  instruct  the  pil- 
grims who  came  to  him,  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  hidden  life  of  Christ,  and  form 
them  to  sanctity,  find  no  words  so  apt  to 
describe  his  ministry  as  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  say  that  he  was  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  “ Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.”J  No  power,  no  autho- 
rity could  intimidate  the  hermit  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  prevent  him  from  denounc- 
ing evil  with  the  force  of  that  pure  elo- 
quence which  brought  to  honour  all  who 
marked  it  well. 

King  Charles  VI.,  returning  from  Lan- 
guedoc, was  accosted  by  an  anachorite,  who, 
with  raised  finger,  bidding  him  take  heed, 
proceeded  freely  and  in  great  detail  to  ex- 
pose the  vices  of  the  administration  of  his 
uncle : and  the  king  listened  to  him  par 
tiently.  But  it  was  not  only  those  who 
rule  kingdoms,  who  might  need  the  ana- 
chorite’s  reproof.  There  was  another  diffi- 
culty incident  to  the  Church,  which  such 
men,  perhaps,  only  could  avert  For 
occasions  might  arise  when  the  shepherd 
of  the  Church,  amid  the  tangled  labyrinth 
of  civil  broils,  would  lack  a voice  from  the 
desert,  to  enable  him  to  guide  well  the 
sheep  and  lambs.  He  who  represents  in 
synod  high  of  ancient  counsellors,  under 
the  Son  of  Mary,  and  of  God,  him  to  whom  | 
the  keys  were  given  first,  in  order  to  keep  j 
the  bark  in  deep  sea  helmed  to  right  point 
riding  triumphant  through  the  shock  of 
wars,  might  need  confronting  with  one  who 
had  long  taken  his  stand  apart,  who  would 
not  suffer  any  mind  to  subtilize  with  his, 
who  so  loved  truth  as  to  have  left  for  its 
sake  all  the  multitude  admires ; who  ever 
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in  thought  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  where  Ga-  | 
briel  opened  his  wings.  The  pontiff  there- 
fore might  require  die  hermit  Then  let 
the  Vatican  throw  wide  her  gates,  while 
kings  and  their  ambassadors,  frustrated 
in  their  sinister  ends,  shall  be  excluded,  ' 
use  what  arts  they  may.  It  is  the  poor  | 
solitary  wanderer  through  desert  wilds , 
whose  sentence  is  to  judge  them.  Let  j 
none  attempt  to  bar  his  passage : he  has  i 
a purpose  to  fulfil,  commissioned  by  trans-  t 
cendent  wisdom.  Nor  will  abjectness  of  \ 
heart  weigh  down  his  eyelids  for  being  j 
by  them  despised ; but  boldly  will  he 
pursue  his  hard  enterprize,  and  leave  not  ; 
a thought  unspoken.  And  now  whoever 
wishes  to  be  present  at  this  strange  audi- 
ence, may  have  his  hope  satisfied  by  hearing 
what  Bartholomew  de  Neocastro  thus  re- 
cords : but  I premise  that  it  is  a scene 
at  which  only  the  faithful  should  be  present, 
whose  eyes  are  fully  ripened  in  the^  flame 
of  love.  Avaunt  all  others ! They  can 
comprehend  it  not.  “When  it  was  pro-  1 
posed  to  the  pope,”  says  this  old  historian, 
“by  some  unworthy  counsellors  thatSirily 
should  be  recovered  by  the  seizure  of  cer- 
tain towns,  the  advisers  assuring  him  that 
the  enterprize  must  succeed,  and  that  it 
could  be  effected  without  effusion  of  blood,  \ 
promising  to  accomplish  it  if  only  they 
were  permitted  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  See;  the  pontiff  replied,  ‘Friends, 
it  is  neither  in  your  nor  in  our  power  to  j 
effect  such  things ; but  it  is  only  for  the 
Lord  to  do  it,  by  whose  permission  all  that 
has  occurred  has  been  done.  Your  project 
we  esteem  vain  and  impossible ; nor  doth 
a conversion  of  sinners  please  us,  by  which,  J 
what  heaven  forbid,  an  effusion  of  human  ; 
blood  should  pollute  the  See  of  our  holy  | 
mother,  the  Church.  But  we  commit  all  - 
things  to  the  disposal  of  our  Creator.  | 
Therefore  depart,  for  it  is  by  pious  prayers  ! 
that  He  can  be  bent  to  convert  the  Sicilian 
sinners  to  the  grace  of  the  church  and  to 
peace.’  Nevertheless,  these  counsellors  did 
not  desist  from  their  undertaking.  By 
their  persuasion  an  armament  was  fitted 
out,  and  they  advanced  to  the  walls  of  I 
Augusta,  where  the  aged  Pachius  remained 
to  defend  the  town  for  King  James.  When 
that  hero  demanded,  ‘Who  are  ye?’  and 
received  for  answer,  4 Brother,  you  see  the 
standard  of  the  Church,  and,  lo ! the  legate 
and  the  brother  preachers  who  come  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Sicilians/  be  replied, 
‘We  fear  the  holy  Church,  and  as  Chris- 
tians revere  it  as  our  mistress  and  our 
mother;  but  asfor  pastors,  who  hate  us 
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without  reason,  through  love  of  the  French, 
we  esteem  them  as  our  enemies.  We 
believe  that  you  are  deceivers ; for  the  arms 
of  the  Church  are  humility  of  head  and  the 
benediction  of  the  holy  cross.  Therefore 
depart  hence;  for  the  angels  of  God,  who 
love  humanity  and  peace,  will  fight  against 
you  who  bring  war  to  a Christian  people.’ 
The  pope,  however,  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  and  as  the  king  of 
Arragon  had  still  possession,  the  prospect 
for  the  people  was  full  of  danger.  In  this 
crisis,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1288, 
Divine  Providence  visited  Father  Jerome, 
a venerable  hermit,  who  had  chosen  to 
serve  Christ  in  great  asperity  of  life  on 
Mount  iEtna ; to  whom,  when  sleeping  by 
night.  He  sent  an  angel,  who  said  to  him, 
‘The  Lord  commands  you  to  take  the 
staff  of  your  old  age,  and  proceed  to  the 
city  of  Syon,  and  there  say  to  the  chief 
pontiff,  The  Lord  of  thunders  commands 
you  to  meditate  on  your  ways,  and  to  follow 
the  God  of  virtues,  lest  the  fury  of  the 
Lord  should  fall  on  you:’  and  he  heard 
thunder,  and  the  groans  of  mourners,  and 
he  asked  him  saying,  ‘What  sounds  are 
these?’  and  the  angel  said,  ‘ I show  you  the 
rivers  of  blood  which  is  shed  on  the  earth, 
and  the  sheep  which  perish.  That  blood 
is  shed  contraiy  to  the  praise  of  God,  and 
these  sheep  that  cry  cannot  find  their 
shepherd.  Say  to  him  that  he  must  turn  to 
i the  Lord,  and  not  deny  peace  to  those  for 
I whom  the  Lord  shed  his  own  blood.’  And 
when  the  old  man  came  to  the  city,  he  re- 
paired to  the  pope,  pale  and  in  lowly  guise, 
and  said  to  him,  ‘ Father,  1 am  to  declare 
to  you  what  the  Lord  commands : lead  me 
into  your  secret  chamber,  that  I may  say 
to  you  what  no  other  ears  but  yours  may 
hear.’  And  when  he  had  led  him  into  it, 
he  asked  him,  saying,  • Who  and  whence 
are  you?’  and  he  said,  ‘An  hermit  am  I, 
and  a Sicilian:’  and  the  pope  said,  ‘Does 
the  land  of  Sicily  yield  its  fruit,  and  does 
pestilence  abound?  For  the  Sicilians  obey 
not  the  commands  of  God ; and  I have  be-  i 
sought  the  Lord  that  the  rain  and  the  dews 
May  not  fall  upon  it  until  they  shall  be 
converted  from  their  perversity:’  and  he 
said,  ‘Father,  if  you  reflect,  you  are  not 
from  God,  for  you  are  not  with  Him.  If 
you  were  from  God  you  would  do  what 
He  did,  for  He  made  you  his  vicar  to  the 
children  of  men,  but  you  keep  not  his 
commandments;  and  He  being  a good 
Father  and  die  best  Master,  you  are  a 
picked  son  and  an  evil  disciple ; for  you 
do  not  the  works  of  God.  He  loved  the 


humble  and  the  poor;  you  follow  the 
proud : He  preached  peace,  and  gave  it ; 
you  foment  seditions  and  scandals,  deso- 
lations and  captivities : He  loved  the  lives 
of  men;  you  are  a homicide,  and  cause 
groans  and  sorrows  to  the  people  of  Christ 
Therefore  your  prayers  pass  not  the  clouds. 
But  Almighty  God,  looking  down  from  on 
high,  deserts  not  his  Sicilians,  but  opens 
to  them  the  treasures  of  his  compassion 
and  clemency,  and  saturates  them  with 
his  graces.  You  know,  father,  that  as 
often  as  arms  have  been  taken  up  for  the 
French,  the  invincible  power  of  Christ 
has  fought  for  the  Sicilians.  It  is  strange 
that  having  so  often  seen  them  conquer 
you  should  excite  fresh  efforts  against 
them.  When  you  shall  come  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  what  palm  will  you 
have  to  offer  to  God  ? Some  fathers  will 
have  prudence,  others  humility,  others 
mercy  to  the  poor,  but  you,  when  you  will 
stand  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  before 
his  feet  will  flow  rivers  of  blood,  and 
swords  will  be  moved  by  the  face  of  your 
severity.  Consider,  father,  that  these  are 
not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  who,  putting 
on  the  robe  of  humility,  suspended  on  the 
cross,  washed  away  sins,  and  for  the  human 
deliverance  endured  death.  Show,  father, 
if  you  are  from  God,  what  black,  what  red 
standard  you  display  for  the  people,  as 
Christ ; what  pallid  or  white  that  you  may 
vanquish  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  save 
the  just  with  an  eternal  redemption.  Truly 
the  Egyptians  say,  Cruel  are  to-day  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
know  that  the  providence  of  the  pious 
Father,  who  holds  the  hearts  of  men  in  his 
hand,  will  renew  his  seat  in  the  earth, 
where  the  Lord  shall  be  glorified  for  ever ; 
not  in  battles,  not  in  camps  : and  the  faith- 
ful people  shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  Lord.  O how  wonderful,  how  un- 
searchable, was  the  charity  of  the  Lord 
God,  who  to  redeem  his  servants  delivered 
his  only  Son  to  death ! Truly  in  all 
things  you  endeavour  to  destroy  what  He 
constructed.  ‘Convertere,  Domine,  con- 
vertere  ad  cor.’  Make  peace  between  dis- 
cordant kings,  and  dispose  all  things  that 
the  Christian  people  may  be  saved.’  The 
pope  hearing  these  words  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  interrogated  him  a 
second  time,  saying,  *My  son,  is  it  long 
that  jou  have  been  in  the  desert  ?’  and  he 
said,  ‘ Father,  it  is  nearly  sixty  years  since 
I commenced  the  eremitical  life :’  and  he 
said,  ‘Tell  me,  what  Is^biQfe ?’  and  he 
said.  ‘ Father,  since  the  dav  I ent 
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desert  I have  never  left  the  cave  of  my 
prayers,  unless  for  the  sake  of  searching 
out  wild  herbs,  or  fruits  of  trees,  and 
Water  for  my  sustenance.  Thrice  a-week 
I eat  only  bread  and  drink  only  water; 
other  days  I eat  fresh  or  dried  fruits  accor- 
ding to  the  season.  I have  a monk  for 
toy  companion,  who  twice  a-year  begs 
bread  for  us  both.  The  branches  of  trees 
support  my  bed,  and  from  November  till 
the  end  of  April,  while  the  cold  lasts  on 
Mount  JEtna,  I sleep  on  straw,  and  the 
skin  of  a bear  oovers  these  old  limbs.  Day 
and  night  I adore  God  on  bended  knees, 
and  with  tears  I pray  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  for  all  the  Christian 
people,  that  He  may  rule  our  holy  mother 
the  Church,  that  He  may  give  peace  to 
kings,  and  to  all  people,  that  He  may  give 
us  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  may  not 
desert  our  pontiff.  I sing  Gloria  in  excel- 
sis  Deo,  Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Sanctus, 
sanetus,  and  Agnus  Dei.  I say  with 
honour  that  revered  salutation  of  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary  which  the  archangel 
Gabriel  said  to  her.  I say  thrioe  each  day, 
‘ Miserere  mei  Deus,  et  oonfiteor and 
not  being  a clerk,  I say  always,  ‘ Pater 
noster.’  This  is  my  life,  father,  and  my 
rite;  and  because  I think  that  what  my 
simplicity  has  said  must  have  displeased 
you,  I beseech  you,  father,  pardon  me  if  1 
have  sinned.’  The  pope,  reflecting  on  all 
this,  perceived  that  the  hermit  had  been 
sent  from  heaven,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  spoke  by  the  organ  of  the  old  man's 
simplicity.  Then  raising  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  wept,  and  after  some  space  dis- 
missed the  old  man  benignly.  Then  he 
called  the  prelates  and  his  counsellors,  and 
after  a solemn  assembly  he  sent  brother 
Raymund,  a monk  of  Catalonia,  to  King 
James  in  Sicily,  offering  to  the  Sicilians 
the  grace  of  the  Church,  and  making  him 
standard-bearer  of  the  Church  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  to  be  directed  to  the 
defence  of  the  Christians  in  the  Hedy  Land. 
Shortly  after  he  sent  Benedict  de  Colonna 
and  Gerard  de  Parma  to  arrange  peace 
between  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  king  of 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Alphonso, 
king  of  Arragon,  brother  of  King  James  of 
Sicily,  on  the  other.”* 

Turning  from  this  picture,  copied  faith- 
fully from  the  life  by  a master’s  hand,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  these  hermits 
addressing  like  words  of  admonition  to  the 

*G5artol.  de  Neocastro,  Hist  Sicilia,  cap.  110 — 
1 12,  ap.  Murat  Rer.  It.  Script  t.  xiii. 


religious  communities  which  their  austere ; 
solitary  lives  had  edified.  Let  us  hearts  . 
instance  recorded  by  Peter  of  Bloia. 

“In  the  year  1114,”  he  says,  “there 
slept  in  the  Lord  in  the  monastery  of 
Evesham  a venerable  anachorite,  St  Wul- 
sinus,  formerly  a monk  of  Croyland,  and  i 
in  community  with  the  chapter  of  Evesham,  I 
who,  through  dislike  of  the  concourse  of 
people  to  Croyland,  and  of  his  distractions 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  the ; 
sons  of  King  Canute  for  the  kingdom  of ; 
England,  transferred  himself  to  Evesham,  , 
going  all  the  way  with  a-  bandage  over  his ! 
eyes,  lest  he  should  behold  vanity.  The  1 
holy  man  coming  into  the  chApel  of  St  | 
Kenelm,  which  he  had  himself  constructed  j 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  retirement,  I 
spoke  as  follows  to  the  assembled  monks 
‘ My  lords  and  dearest  brethren  in  Christ, 
as  well  my  venerable  father  and  lord  Man- 
rice,  as  all  my  other  fellow-soldiers  in  this 
monastery,  let  it  not  offend  you  that  I whs 
am  a laic  and  illiterate  should  teach  you 
who  are  so  much  more  learned  ; for  I being 
so  much  older,  and  now  at  the  very  gate 
of  death,  am  drawn  by  the  bonds  of  charity 
to  attempt  to  give  salutary  counsels  to  my 
youngers.  Although,  as  you  well  know, 

I do  not  know  letters,  yet  instructed  in  the 
book  of  long  experience  I know  the  com- 
mandments of  God  to  be  holy,  I believe 
that  mutual  charity  will  be  of  great  avail 
hereafter,  I always  teach  patience  in  adver- 
sity, prudence  in  prosperity,  I prescribe 
obedience,  continence,  I praise  every  good 
work,  and  I forbid  all  evil.  And  with  you, 
my  learned  lords,  it  is  of  no  consequence  if 
the  letters  be  written  on  goat-skin,  or  sheep 
or  calf-skin,  provided  the  doctrine  of  the  let- 
ters be  edifying  and  divine.  So  my  fathers, 
as  my  learning  is  but  simple  and  asinine, 
yet  an  ass  carried  our  Lord  into  the  holy 
city,  and  in  so  celebrated  a triumph,  God  | 
did  not  choose  any  other  palfry.  Thus  i 
those  things  which  I have  learned  concern-  ( 
ing  the  state  of  our  monastery,  from  the 
experience  of  a long  life,  I have  resolved  to ! 
relate  to  you,  seeing*  that  I draw  near  the  j 
end  of  life,  and  that  God  being  gracious 
to  me,  I may  be  admitted  among  our 
fellow-citizens  the  angels,  where  I hope 
you  may  all  meet  those  who,  for  having  | 
well  administered  the  mammon  of  in*  | 
justice,  may  receive  you  into  eternal  hah-  ' 
tations.  I was  bom  and  educated  ia  this  I 
country,  but  choosing  banishment  into  j 
a remote  region  for  eternal  life,  I followed 
the  circleqf  tbe  riflfe  of^t  Benedict  in  the 
monastery  of  Croyland ; but  being  a laic. 
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and  less  skilled  in  letters,  and  altogether 
unqualified  for  the  choir  of  the  monks, 
and  being  ignorant  even  of  the  ministry 
of  Martha,  with  many  prayers  I obtained 
permission  from  the  venerable  abbot  of 
that  monastery,  by  name  Britmer,  to  lead 
the  life  of  an  anachorite,  which  I had 
always  desired;  and  there  I shat  myself 
tip  in  a cell,  and  day  and  night  I prayed 
to  God  for  the  negligences  of  that  whole 
congregation  and  for  my  own  sins.  Often, 
while  thus  employed,  I thought  as  if  1 were 
present  in  the  heavenly  choir,  speaking 
with  the  heavenly  citizens,  and  comforted 
by  the  sweetest  revelations  from  God.  And 
now,  behold,  in  the  troubles  which  then 
afflicted  the  whole  land,  videlicet,  after  the 
death  of  the  great  King  Canute,  between 
Harold  and  Hardicanute,  as  to  which  of 
them  should  be  the  greater  and  more 
worthy  of  the  paternal  sceptre,  such  was 
the  concourse  of  terrified  people,  who  flocked 
to  Croyland,  and  such  was  the  crowd  of 
native  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women, 
who  came  upon  me  to  consult  me  about 
their  affairs,  that  there  was  as  great  s mul- 
titude of  people  daily  sitting  before  the 
wicket  of  my  poor  hut  as  before  the  gates 
of  a king’s  palace.  Scarcely  was  I able  to 
hasten  over  the  divine  office  ei\jomed  to 
me ; scarcely  could  I hear  one  mass  in  the 
day ; seldom,  and  not  even  in  the  night- 
time, could  I observe  my  rule  of  silence : 
but  I began  daily  to  degenerate  from 
ancient  perfection,  and,  as  if  cast  away 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  be  called  the 
consoler  of  the  poor,  and  now  a most  holy 
man,  I should  have  sunk  into  the  depths 
of  evil,  had  not  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to 
send  me  the  favour  and  counsels  of  Avicus, 
the  prior  of  the  monastery,  who  obtained 
leave  for  me  to  depart.  With  what  tears 
I took  leave  of  my  holy  abbot  and  of  my 
other  dear  fellow  monks,  with  what  inti- 
mate sorrow  I left  that  most  beautiful 
place,  is  not  now  to  be  said ; but  at  length 
departing,  and  coming  hither,  I have  lived 
many  years  in  this  cell,  a worthless  and 
insignificant  man,  1 confess,  before  the 
world  as  well  as  before  God : nevertheless, 
perhaps,  to  the  brethren,  and  neighbours, 
tuid  people  to  whom  I am  known,  consider- 
ing my  proportion,  an  example.’  ”* 

But  we  must  not  linger  here.  The  life 
and  the  discourse  of  hermits  proclaimed  a 
ksson  which  might  be  expressed  in  these 
two  lines — 

* Pet  Bles.  Contin.  ad  Hist.  Ingnlphi  in  Rer. 
Avg.  Script,  i. 


M Nothing  ie  true  bmt  love*  nor  aught  of  worth. 

Love  is  the  incense  that  doth  sweeten  earth.”* 

Thus  we  see  what  important  purposes 
the  hermits  answered  in  the  economy  of  the 
Church  of  God,  “within  the  range  of  whose 
unerring  bow  all  is  as  level  with  the  dee* 
tined  aim  as  ever  mark  to  arrow's  point 
opposed. ’f  And  now  if  we  accompany 
the  hooded  man  back  to  his  retreat,  and 
remain  with  him  after  the  visitors  have  all 
withdrawn,  to  observe  him  in  his  solitary 
hours  in  his  leafy  house  in  the  woods,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  yet  much  to  learn 
which  can  yield  mysterious  views  of  the 
relations  which  are  influenced  by  peace 
with  God.  For  mark,  what  new  subject 
of  amaze  ! The  hermit  is  at  peace  with 
creatures,  and  with  universal  nature:  these 
trees,  these  birds,  these  reptiles,  are  all 
companions  to  him ; the  freshness  of  the 
morning  air,  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
plants,  the  solemn  obscurity  of  the  pine 
forest,  the  beauty  of  animals,  wild  to  rtbet 
men,  all  seemed  to  be  the  hermit’s  own  by 
a peculiar  affinity  of  a supernatural  alli- 
ance. O how  redolent  of  paradise  is  this 
peaceful  pre-eminence  of  man ! and  then 
on  the  morning  of  that  blessed  day  with 
which  each  week  begins  m gladness,  and 
when  the  mystery  proclaims  that  there  is 
no  longer  death,  what  an  affiation  of 
eternal  bliss  pervades  him ! Who  can 
describe  the  peaceful  joy  of  Sunday  to  her- 
mits in  the  desert  of  Caraaldoli,  or  to  those 
who  passed  it  in  the  woods  with  St.  Francis, 
or  amidst  the  perfumed  rocks  of  Calabria 
with  blessed  Nil  us,  under  the  pure  firma- 
ment, all  roseate  or  azure,  one  deep  and 
beautiful  serene,  prepared  as  if  a vault  to 
crown  “ the  wondrous  and  angelic  temple 
that  hath  for  confine  only  light  and  love  !” 
Heaven  seemed  open  above  such  men, 
and  their  song  to  be  “ who  doth  not  prune 
his  wing  to  soar  up  thither,  let  him  look 
from  thence  for  tidings  from  the  duxuhi”} 
Yet  each  day  was  bright  and  blessed ; ss 
it  will  ever  be  to  aH  who  follow  their  meek 
steps,  though  at  a distance.  Therefore, 
the  hermit  would  advise  every  man  to  go 
out  from  time  to  time  alone  into  the  woods 
or  deserts,  and  sit  down  calmly,  with 
flowers  to  smile  about  his  feet,  exchanging 
rooms  and  books  for  the  clear  air  and  sweet 
face  of  nature,  to  er\joy  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  have  such  power  to  cheer 
and  to  restore  the  mind.  “ Yes,  my  son, 
make  the  trial,”  he  would  say,  “become  a 

• Trench.  f 
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hermit,  if  not  for  a year,  and  month,  and 
day,  like  the  knight  in  Ariosto,  who  vowed 
to  pass  that  space  like  an  anachorite  in 
lowly  cell,  at  least  for  one  day.  Unless 
you  enter  the  forest  as  the  demon  came 
into  paradise,  you  will  return  from  it  a 
wiser  and  a gentler  man ; though  you 
may  begin  with  the  frivolity  of  a child, 
solely  attentive  to  the  chirp  and  flutter  of 
some  single  bird  rustling  in  the  brake,  or 
to  the  game  the  busy  mice  may  find  among 
the  withered  leaves,  or  to  the  faiiy  circles 
on  the  grass,  I shall  not  see  cause  to  give 
up  my  hopes:  only  be  still;  caress  the 
insects  at  your  feet,  for  they  have  their 
little  wants  which  a charitable  hand  may 
relieve;  salute  the  birds  as  they  alight 
near  you,  like  blessed  St.  Francis ; the 
play  will  end  in  reality ; you  will  find  what 
a new  and  marvellous  felicity  it  is  to  feel 
at  peace  with  all  created  things ; you  will 
love,  you  will  see  God.” 

Permit  me,  reader,  to  observe,  that  I, 
for  one,  have  often  sat  alone  in  forests  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  reclining  on 
a mossy  trunk,  and  though  not  skilled 
to  trace  the  progeny  of  flowers,  or  to  read 
nature  with  a scientific  eye,  always  with 
fresh  pleasure.  How  many  little  animals, 
never  before  remarked,  have  come  forth  to 
eep  at  me ! how  many  strange,  faint  cries 
ave  then  been  audible  ! One  cannot  sit 
for  an  hour  thus  without  observing  some- 
thing that  seems  new  and  admirable  ; how 
much  store  of  this  kind  then  must  old 
hermits  have  treasured  up  who  passed 
thirty  and  forty  years  in  such  a school  ? 
How  intense  must  have  been  their  rapture 
when  this  alliance  with  creatures  entered 
even  into  their  mystic  visions ! as  when 
the  old  anachorite  in  the  desert,  falling  into 
an  ecstasy  at  the  communion,  saw  two 
white  doves  with  closed  wings  approach  to 
drink  from  the  chalice ; to  commemorate 
which  dream  the  insignia  of  Camaldoli 
was  adopted,  which,  in  abbreviation,  was 
borne  by  all  its  filial  churches.*  What  an 
earnest  of  the  future  rest  to  issue  out  of 
this  brief  life,  as  many  of  the  hermits 
did,  while  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  this 
universal  peace  without  one  tear  being 
shed,  but  with  all  things  smiling  round 
them  to  the  last!  The  poet  seems  to 
admire,  but  to  tremble,  thinking  of  their 
end ; who  thus — 

— "in  forests  dwelt,  prepared  to  try 

Privation's  worst  extremities,  and  die 

With  no  one  near,  save  the  omnipresent  God. 

* Annal.  Cam.  Lib.  xxxiii. 


Verily,  so  to  live  was  an  awfol  choice- 

A choice  that  wears  the  aspect  of  a doom; 

But  in  the  mould  of  mercy  all  is  cast 

For  souls  familiar  with  the  eternal  voice.’* 

14 1 have  read  of  no  one,”  says  Petrarch, 
"but  Paul  the  first  hermit,  and  Romuald, 
who  concluded  a life  of  solitude  with  a 
solitary  end.  Romuald,  in  his  one  hun- 
dred  and  twentieth  year,  perceiving  that 
his  last  hour  was  come,  ordered  the  brethren 
who  were  present  to  go  out  and  return  to 
him  early  the  next  morning,  deceiving  them 
by  a pious  fraud,  that  he  who  had  served 
Christ  solitarily  might  pass  solitarily  to 
Christ,  unattended  by  men,  but  in’ the 
company  of  angels  depart  to  eternal  life."* 
However,  many  hermits  died  thus.  In 
the  year  1000,  John,  who  had  been  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  before  becoming  a her- 
mit, made  a similar  end,  remote  horn 
human  eye,  near  the  monastery  of  St 
Michael  of  Clusis;  and  in  1004  Venerras 
Tiburtinus,  a disciple  of  Romuald,  died  in 
the  same  manner.*  At  Vallombrosa  the 
death  of  the  hermit  who  slept  in  the  chssm 
of  the  rock  for  forty  years  was  only  known 
by  the  silence  of  his  bell  that  morning. 
Thomasio  de  Costacciario,  who  lived  for 
sixty-five  years  in  a deep  obscure  wood  and 
cavern,  called  after  St  Jerome,  on  the 
mountain  of  Cacchi,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  passed  to  Christ 
in  solitude.  So  also  died  Adam,  a monk 
of  St.  Justina  of  Padua,  who  had  retired 
into  the  mountains  of  Venda,  and  con- 
structed a cell  for  himself  amidst  vast  rocks, 
where  he  lived  with  a certain  soldier  who, 
for  the  love  of  God,  faithfully  served  him. 
but  who  died  first  This  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who 
destroyed  Milan.  More  than  eighty  yean 
after  this  hermits  death  his  bones  were 
found  in  a cavern,  where  he  had  laid 
them  down  ere  he  departed  solitary.  A| 
church  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  spot, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Michael,  by  Gerard 
Pomedella,  bishop  of  Padua,  in  1169.+  In 
714,  when  the  Moors  overran  Spain,  some 
nobles  of  Castille  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Asturia,  and  many  knights  of  Arragon  to 
the  Pyreneeans,  where  a good  man,  named 
John,  in  a cave  in  a rock,  called  Penns, 
built  a little  hut,  as  if  in  the  wilderness, 
and  dedicated  it  to  St  John  the  Baptist 
where  he  lived  and  ended  his  life  in  abso- 
lute solitude.  Long  after  his  death  to 
this  spot  among  the  mountains  came  i 

• Annal.  Caraald.  Lib.  xi.  f Id.Lib.xxxl 
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certain  good  knight  of  Saragossa,  by  name 
Votus,  while  hunting  a stag,  who,  piercing 
his  way  through  the  bushes,  discovered  the 
cell  in  which  lay  the  body  of  the  hermit, 
unburied,  before  the  altar ; and  near  it  he 
found  engraven,  with  an  iron  style,  these 
words;  “I,  John,  founder,  and  first  inhabi- 
tant of  this  house,  desiring  to  serve  God  as 
if  in  the  wilderness,  erected  this  chapel,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  which 
I lived  long,  and  now  die  to  rest  in  the 
Lord."  Votus,  on  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  moved  to  tears ; giving  thanks  to 
God,  he  buried  the  hermit,  returned  to 
Saragossa,  sold  his  goods,  gave  the  price  to 
the  poor,  and  then,  with  his  brother  Felix, 
returned,  and  lived  in  great  sanctity  in  this 
hermitage,  multitudes  flocking  to  them  for 
counsel.  It  was  by  their  advice  that  Garsias 
Ximenes  was  chosen  general,  who,  at  the 
head  of  not  more  than  six  hundred  knights, 
gave  many  ^battles  to  the  Moors,  and  at 
length  rescued  a great  part  of  Navarre,  re- 
storing it  to  the  Christian  religion.*  Whether 
it  arose  from  their  habits  of  long  familiarity 
with  all  divine  agencies,  or  from  a particular 
inspiration  of  God,  we  cannot  say ; but  the 
fact  unquestionably  is,  that  many  hermits, 
so  far  from  deprecating,  desired  this  secret, 
solitary  death.  When  St.  Cuthbert  felt 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  resolved 
to  die  in  his  beloved  island  of  Fame,  where 
he  had  been  a hermit  before  being  a bishop. 
As  he  stepped  into  the  boat  which  was  to 
carry  him  over,  the  monks,  crowding  around 
him,  asked  when  he  would  re-visit  his  cathe- 
dral. When  my  corpse  is  brought  to  it, 
was  is  reply.  This  was  soon  after  Christ- 
mas, and  in  about  three  weeks  he  was 
assailed  by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  island  was 
visited  by  Herefrid,  abbot  of  Lindisfarne, 
who  desired  to  profit  by  his  exhortations 
and  benediction,  but  who,  at  his  request, 
returned  to  the  abbey.  So  fierce  a storm 
raged  during  five  days,  that  the  passage  was 
impossible.  No  sooner  did  the  weather 
permit  than  the  monks  hastily  put  out  to 
sea.  They  found  him  at  the  point  of  death, 
ready  to  get  free  without  a witness. 

But  let  os  now  hear  what  history  can 
attest  respecting  this  peace  and  close  alli- 
ance, in  which  hermits  lived,  with  all  created 
things.  Here  then,  reader,  be  assured  is  a 
wondrous  page ; and  philosophers  them- 
selves have  studied  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
in  his  books  on  occult  philosophy,  attempts 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  which  he  as- 
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suraes  the  fact  as  beyond  dispute.  '‘It  is 
proved,”  he  says,  "by  experience,  that  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  man  a certain  dominat- 
ing and  restraining  power;  for,  as  Pliny 
observes,  all  animals  have  an  instinctive 
fear  of  him  : so  that  a tigress  having  seen  a 
man,  removes  her  cubs.  This  character  is 
impressed  on  man  by  his  Creator ; similarly 
he  has  been  given  a character  to  cause  him 
to  be  loved : which  was  seen  when  all  crea- 
tures came  to  Adam  to  receive  names  from 
him  ; but  after  his  prevarication  he  lost  that 
dignity,  though  not  wholly:  but  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  grievousness  of  his  sins  does 
a man  lose  those  divine  characters,  and  be- 
come himself  afraid  of  creatures — which 
Cain  experienced,  saying,  ' Oinnis  qui  in- 
veniet  me,  occidet  me  ;*  for  he  feared  beasts 
and  demons,  not  men,  who  were  then  few. 
Formerly,  many  men  who  lived  in  inno- 
cence enjoyed  this  power ; as  did  Samson, 
David,  and  Daniel,  Elisha,  Paul,  and  many 
anachorites,  living  in  the  desert,  in  caverns 
and  woods,  not  fearing  wild  creatures  from 
the  divine  character  being  in  part  restored 
to  them  through  their  interior  purification.”* 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubling  the  truth  of  the  early  relations 
attesting  the  intercourse  between  hermits 
and  the  animals  of  the  desert.  However 
extraordinary  these  may  now  appear,  they 
rest  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  them  admit  of  a 
natural  explanation,  and  present  no  great 
difficulty,  as  persons  accustomed  to  watch 
those  creatures  will  admit.  Appion  declares 
that  he  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the 
scene  between  Androcles  and  the  lion  in  the 
great  circus  ; incredible  as  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  men  who  only  saw  lions  when 
assembled  to  be  slaughtered  before  them 
six  hundred  at  a time  in  the  circus,  while, 
as  an  interlude,  their  emperors  displayed 
their  skill  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  ostriches 
as  they  ran  by  them. 

Goerres  treats  upon  the  marvellous  power 
of  holy  men  over  the  animal  creation,  attested 
by  so  many  instances  in  which  the  force  of 
sanctity  could  quell  ferocious  beasts.  Pa- 
chomius,  as  Palladius  relates,  past  a night 
in  a cave  inta  which  two  hyenas  came  after 
sunset,  who  licked  him  from  head  to  foot 
without  injuring  him,  and  then  went  out, 
and  left  him  in  peace.  An  old  hermit, 
Theon,  travelling  by  night  through  the 
desert,  was  followed  by  many  wild  beasts; 
the  tracks  of  buffaloes,  gazelles,  and  wild 
asses,  used  to  be  found  at  his  cell.  Sulpitius 
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and  Cassianus  visited  a hermit  twelve  miles 
from  the  Nile  on  a desert  mountain,  whom 
they  saw  pluck  some  fruit  from  a palm  tree 
and  give  it  to  a lion,  who  took  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  then  went  his  way.  The  Abbot 
Paulus  Helladius,  during  seven  months, 
gave  bread  twice  every  day  to  a lion.  The 
Abbot  Pardus  found  a lion  on  his  path 
going  to  drink,  and  the  beast  sprang  over 
him  without  hurting  him.  Of  Hilarion, 
Helenius,  Didymus,  and  other  holy  fathers, 
similar  instances  are  recorded.*  Sophronius 
makes  mention  of  one  old  hermit  who  used 
to  live  in  the  same  cave  with  lions. f The 
Abbot  Polichronius  told  of  another  old  man 
who  once  returned  to  the  Laura  from  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  with  two  young  lions  in 
his  cloak,  t “ In  the  monastery  of  Gerasi- 
mus,"  he  says,  "one  mile  from  the  Jordan, 
an  old  monk  told  us  that  the  Abbot  Gerasi- 
mus  had  once  found  a lion  with  a wounded 
foot,  which  he  cured,  and  the  lion  ever  after 
followed  him.  In  the  service  of  that  mo- 
nastery there  was  an  ass,  and  when  this  ass 
nsod  to  go  to  feed  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan the  lion  would  always  go  with  him.  One 
day  while  there,  a camel-driver  from  Arabia 
seized  the  ass  and  drove  him  off.  The  lion 
returned  alone  to  the  monastery.  The  abbot 
thought  that  the  lion  had  killed  him,  and 
asked  him,  saying,  ‘Where  is  the  ass  ?*  The 
lion  stood  looking  back.  The  old  man 
said,  ‘You  have  eaten  him.  Well,  whatever 
the  ass  used  to  do,  you  must  now  do ;'  and, 
in  fact,  from  that  day  the  lion  used  to  bear 
the  water-vessels  to  the  monastery.  After 
some  time  the  lion  met  the  ass  and  the 
camel-driver  returning.  The  man  fled,  and 
the  lion  brought  back  the  ass  to  the  abbot 
It  is  said,  that  on  the  abbot's  death  the  lion 
lay  down  over  his  grave,  and  would  eat 
nothing,  but  pined  away  and  died."§  The 
universality  of  the  attestations  to  the  fami- 
liarity between  hermits  and  the  creatures 
around  them  would  be  inexplicable  if  we 
were  to  reject  them  all  as  incredible ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  experience  seems 
still  to  confirm  the  fact:  for,  in  India,  as  I 
have  often  heard  the  Venerable  Abbe  Du 
Bois  remark,  after  a residence  of  thirty-two 
years  in  that  region,  no  Catholic  missionary 
has  ever  been  wonnded  by  a tiger  or  stung 
by  a serpent  during  a space  of  more  than 
three-hundred  yean,  though  they  are  more 
exposed  than  other  men,  as  they  pass  con- 
tinually through  the  most  dangerous  parts 
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unprotected.  However,  all  through  the  bag  9 
interval  of  the  middle  ages,  we  have  tesci- 1 
monies  presented  from  time  to  time  to  prow  1 
the  continuance  of  the  same  intercourse  is  ;j 
all  parts  of  Europe  between  creatures  «q4  j 
these  pacific  men.  Let  us  hear  a few  of 1 
them  as  they  may  occur.  I 

Orderic  Vitalis  relates,  that  Roger  de  | 
Haute-Rive,  retiring  into  the  deant  of 1 
Hendricourt,  built  an  oratory  therewith  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  that  he  has  often 
beard  him  say,  that  during  the  night  while  t 
he  sung  matins  in  this  chapel  of  boughs,  t ! 
wolf  used  to  come  near  peaceably  arid  re-  | 
spond,  as  it  were,  to  his  psalmody  by  its  jj 
moans.*  Notker  Labeo,  the  learned  monk  \ 
of  St.  Gall,  before  his  death,  made  a public  >< 
confession,  as  if  of  a great  sin,  that  be  had  ] 
once  in  the  cloistral  habit  trilled  a wolf  ' 
Bede  relates  that  the  marine  animals  used 
to  fawn  upon  St.  Cuthbert  while  he  prayed 
alone  by  night  upon  his  desert  isb.f 
Brother  B&itheneus  proposing  to  navigate 
from  Iona  to  the  Isle  of  Ethica,  it  was  told 
him  that  a whale  of  immense  size  had  been 
seen  that  night  rising  out  of  the  sea  between  I 
the  two  islands ; but  he  replied,  " I and  that 
animal  are  under  the  dominion  of  God.”  i 
"Go  then  in  peace,"  said  Colnmba;  " thy 
faith  in  Christ  will  defend  thee."  Then 
Baitbeneus  having  received  the  saint's  bless- 
ing, put  out  to  sea.  Before  they  bad  gone 
far,  lo,  the  whale  rose  up  near  them. 
The  sailors  were  terrified,  but  he  preserved 
the  utmost  tranqnillity.  Raising  up  both  1 
hands,  he  blessed  the  whale,  and  the  same  ; 
moment  that  monster  dived  under  the  waters 
and  appeared  no  more.];  St.  Aventise,  in  , 
the  time  of  Clovis,  having  left  his  country  \ I 
of  Aquitaine  and  travelled  to  Troyes,  was  j 
recognised  there  as  an  eminent  servant  of 
God,  and  received  by  the  bishop,  St  Came- 
lien,  into  the  common  house  of  the  clergy, 
but  at  length  he  begged  permission  to  retin 
into  some  solitude  as  a hermit ; so  leaving 
the  city  he  found  a little  fountain  at  the  foot 
of  a desert  chapel,  and  there  be  raised  a hut, 
and  lived  like  an  angel,  till  the  people  came 
to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  left  it,  and 
retired  into  an  island  hi  the  Seine,  about 
two  leagues  from  Troyes,  where  the  Oze 
flows  into  it ; and  there  he  made  a cefi  of 
osiers,  and  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and 
studying  the  holy  Scriptures.  Being  after* 
wards  ordained  priest,  he  used  to  celebrate 
the  divine  mysteries  with  great  devotion ; he 
lived  upon  coarse  bread  and  roots,  and  drank 
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only  water.  The  Oce  was  but  a rivulet,  so  | 
that  his  cell  was  exposed  to  attacks  from 
wild  beasts.  Once,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  a bear  came  to  the  door  and  made  the  | 
most  horrible  cries,  dashing  its  head  against 
the  planks,  and  seeming  resolved  to  break  ; 
in.  The  man  of  God  betook  himself  to 
prayer,  and  besought  deliverance  from  this  I 
poor  beast  that  was  become  so  furious.  At 
break  of  day  he  opened  his  wicket,  and 
there  he  found  the  bear  lying  down  quite 
weak  and  gentle,  and  licking  one  of  its 
paws.  Then  he  observed  that  a great  thorn 
had  pierced  it ; so  he  took  it  and  drew  out 
the  splinter,  and  the  beast  showed  no  desire 
to  hurt  him,  bat  retired  into  the  forest  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Another  time  a deer, 
pursued  by  hounds,  took  refuge  in  his  cell, 
and  he  kept  it  till  the  danger  was  passed. 
Another  time  while  St.  Aventin  had  a monk 
living  with  him,  this  brother  went  to  the 
river-side  and  caught  some  fish,  which  he 
brought  back  alive,  thinking  to  relieve  the 
austerity  of  his  fare ; but  who  does  not 
admire  the  benignity  and  simplicity  of  this 
friend  of  God  ? he  took  them  into  his  hands 
and  threw  them  back  into  the  river,  saying, 

“ Go,  little  creatures,  return  to  your  element 
and  aliment  in  full  liberty  to  live  there;  for 
my  element  and  aliment  are  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  I wish  also  to  return,  that  in  Him 
I may  live  for  ever.*’  " We  may  learn  from 
this  holy  man,”  says  the  writer,  "many 
noble  virtues : as  the  spirit  of  retreat  from 
the  world  ; the  avoidance  of  vain  glory ; the 
cars  of  souls ; the  assistance  of  captives ; 
alms  to  the  poor;  and  benignity  to  poor 
animals.”  On  the  spot  of  his  first  retreat 
the  bishop  of  Troyes  built  a little  church, 
which  is  now  the  parish  of  St.  Aventin 
within  the  walls  of  Troyes,  as  the  city  has 
been  so  much  enlarged  since  then.*  We 
find  many  beautiful  instances  recorded  of 
this  affection  for  the  common  animals,  with 
which  their  solitary  life  brought  hermits 
into  intercourse ; which  was  free  from  all 
BuxtoTe  of  that  absurd  sensibility  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who,  like  Hortensius, 
would  weep  and  put  on  mourning  for  the 
finath  of  a mallet ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  read  of  others,  they  would  have  no 
scruple  m throwing  their  servants  into  their 
fish-ponds  to  fatten  their  fish,  as  a punish- 
ment for  breaking  a pkte  while  they  were 
entertaining  Augustus.  "Turning  to  crea- 
^ores,”  says  St.  Bonaventnra,  "is  not  a sin, 
if  there  be  not  a turning  away  from  God. 


We  can  be  delighted  without  sin  in  creatures, 
as  when  we  are  pleased  at  remarkiug  their 
beauty  ; and  we  can  be  delighted  with  them 
meritoriously  when  that  beauty  is  referred 
to  God,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  * Delectasd 
me,  Domine,  in  facturalua.'”*  All  beauti- 
ful things,  said  the  hermits,  bear  witness 
that  God  is  most  beautiful;  all  sweet  things, 
that  He  is  most  sweet ; and  so  of  the  rest 
In  the  greatness  of  creatures  is  seen  the 
power  of  the  Father;  in  their  disposition 
the  wisdom  of  the  Son ; in  their  beauty 
the  goodness  of  the  Holy  GhosLf  Such 
were  their  reflections.  " All  creatures,”  they 
said  with  Denis  the  Carthusian,  "are  beauti- 
ful, as  all  are  good  : all  partake  of  the  di- 
vine eternal  and  uncreated  beauty."  J But 
how  can  any  one  describe  the  peace  and 
harmony  which  existed  between  the  sons  of 
God  and  all  these  innocent  and  lovely 
creatures ! 


"No  longer  now  the  winged  inhabitants 
That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away 
Flee  from  the  form  of  man ; but  gather  round 
And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 
Which  holy  hermits  stretch  in  friendly  sport 
Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 
All  things  are  void  of  terror.  Man  has  lost 
His  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 
At  peace  with  nature.** 


On  Montserrat  the  birds  used  to  fly  round 
the  hermits,  and  feed  out  of  their  bands. 
When  in  the  forests  of  Luxeuil  the  wild 
animals  used  to  fawn  upon  St.  Columbia, 
Iona  says,  "I  have  often  heard  Chamnvaldus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  his  minister 
and  disciple,  relate  that  when  in  the  woods 
with  him,  he  used  to  see  beasts  and  birds 
coming  to  him.  The  little  animal  which 
men  call  squirrel  used  often  to  leap  down 
from  the  high  branches,  jump  on  his  neck, 
creep  into  his  bosom,  and  eat  out  of  his 
hand.§  Thus  the  text  of  old  historians 
justifies  the  poet's  fancy. 


* He  would  linger  long 

In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home, 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks  g 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene’er 
The  dry  leaf  rustics  in  the  brake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps  to  gaze  upon  his  form.”] 


Orderic  Vital  is  says,  that  at  the  voice  of 
St.  Guthlac,  the  hermit  of  Croyland,  the 
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birds  of  that  uncultivated  solitude,  and  the 
fish  wandering  through  the  stagnant  waters, 
used  to  hasten  to  receive  food  from  his 
hand  : in  the  presence  of  the  venerable  Wil- 
frid two  swallows  perched  and  sang  upon 
his  arms,  knees,  and  breast:  he  used  to 
place  straws  in  the  spots  of  his  cell  where 
he  wished  the  birds  to  build  their  nests.* 
St.  Hugo,  after  he  was  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  until  his  death,  retained  the  qualities  of 
the  solitary  religious  man.  There  was  a 
wild  swan  in  the  marshes  which  used  to  fly 
round  him,  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  put 
its  neck  in  his  bosom.  When  he  was  absent 
it  used  to  signify  bis  return  three  or  four 
days  before,  by  an  unusual  mode  of  flying 
and  crying  over  the  waters.  The  bird  con- 
tinued these  habits  for  fifteen  years;  but  on 
the  death  of  the  saint  it  resumed  its  wild- 
ness and  its  dolorous  notes;  and  though 
it  survived  him  many  years,  it  would  never 
again  seem  to  know  any  one.f  Friar  Vin- 
cent of  Flaviano,  a holy  Capuchin,  was  re- 
marked for  his  tenderness  to  birds  and 
beasts.  When  at  Cortona  he  found  a bird 
in  the  woods  with  its  legs  broken ; and  he 
contrived  with  quills  to  bind  them  up,  and 
then  covered  them  with  some  of  his  juniper 
oil,  which  he  used  as  a medicine  for  sick 
persons ; and  when  he  had  restored  the  poor 
bird  to  soundness,  he  set  it  free  again.  It 
was  often  observed  how  animals  used  to 
fawn  upon  him,  as  if  recognising  their  espe- 
cial friend.J  From  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  diverse  creatures  seemed  instinctively 
to  seek  shelter  with  the  hermit,  who  so  well 
had  marked  bow  God  remembered  the 
animals  that  were  with  Noah  in  the  ark. 
When  evening  came  and  the  storm  gathered 
from  the  mountains,  many  of  tbe  tribe  of 
birds  would  hide  themselves  near  him  in 
the  woods,  while  dogs  bowled  and  hideous 
tempests  tore  down  trees.  Herons,  exhausted 
by  their  flight  across  the  sea  from  Ireland, 
used  to  be  received  by  St.  Columbia  on 
Iona,  and  nourished  till  they  had  strength 
to  fiv  away  again.  § St.  Bartholomew  of 
Whitby  was  a hermit  on  the  island  of  Faroe. 
In  such  reverence  was  he  held,  that  the 
mariners  would  at  any  time  embark  if  he 
encouraged  them.  From  tbe  time  of  St. 
Cuthhert  down  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  it  became  the  site  of  a Benedictine 
cell,  this  islaud  was  never  without  hermits, 
chiefly  from  the  convent  of  Durham.  “From 
the  most  ancient  times,*'  says  the  old  his- 
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torian,  “this  island  has  been  frequented  br  I 
a certain  species  of  bird.  At  the  time  of » 
nest-building  there  they  congregate.  Sack 
is  the  tameness  they  derive  from  tbe  sanctity 
of  the  place,  or  rather  from  those  who  hr 
their  residence  in  it  have  sanctified  it,  that  I 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  he  seen  aid  J 
touched  by  roau.  They  love  quiet,  yet  !i 
are  not  disturbed  by  a noise : they  prepare  ' 
their  nests  remote  from  the  islanders.  Some 
hatch  their  eggs  close  by  the  altar;  and 
nobody  presumes  to  hurt  them,  or  ereo  'i 
to  touch  their  eggs  without  permisskm.  i 
With  their  mates  they  seek  their  susten- 
ance in  the  deep.  Their  young  as  aooo  1 
as  hatched  follow  their  mothers ; and  when  j 
once  they  have  swum  over  their  beredi-  I 
tary  waves,  they  never  return  to  the  nest:  i 
the  mothers,  too,  forget  all  their  recent 
tameness,  and  recover  their  wildness  with 
their  genial  element.  Once  as  a duck  was  | 
leading  her  new-hatched  ofispring  towards  , 
the  sea,  a young  one  fell  into  the  fissure  | 
of  a rock.  The  bird  stood  still  in  such  . \ 
sorrow  that  no  one  could  then  doobtofher  j 
having  feeling.  Instantly  she  returned  to 
Bartholomew  and  began  to  pull  at  his  urnic  , 
with  her  beak,  and  he  roee,  thinking  that 
she  was  seeking  her  nest  under  the  place 
where  he  was  sitting.  But  the  bird  still 
continning  to  pull  at  his  garment,  he  was  at 
length  convinced  that  she  had  some  mean* 
iug  which  she  wanted  organs  to  express. 
So  be  went  before  and  she  followed,  until 
they  came  to  the  rock,  and  moving  to  the 
brink  he  saw  the  young  duck  adhering  with 
its  wings  to  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  de- 
scending he  restored  it  to  its  mother.  Where- 
upon  being  much  delighted  she  looked  as  if 
she  were  thanking  him.  Then  with  her 
young  she  entered  the  water,  and  Bartholo- 
mew returned  to  his  oratory.”*  “The 
eider,  or,  as  the  islanders  call  it,  St.  Cuth- 
bert  8 duck,  is  still  found  there.  Ia  the  , 
summer  of  1818,”  says  a late  writer,  “i  . 
'saw  one  of  them  hatching  her  eggs  in  a stow  i 
coffin  overhung  with  nettles,  among  the 
ruins  of  his  hermitage.  It  grieves  ma  to 
state,  that  since  that  time  their  numbers 
have  been  considerably  diminished,  their 
eggs  have  been  broken,  the  soft  lining  of  | 
their  nests  taken  away  prematurely,  th«r 
young  destroyed,  and  they  themselves  wan- 
tonly shot  by  the  crowds  of  idlers  who  every 
summer  visit  Faroe  and  its  sister  island. 

Alas  ! then  it  seems  that  the  whole  cm- 
tion  has  suffered  from  the  bauishment  of  the 
holy  men  to  whom  it  was  so  dear.  The 

• Apud  Bollandiat  Acta  Sonet  Junii. 
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unerring  text  proclaims  that  the  creature 
groaneth  and  travaileth  with  pain  through 
the  effects  of  man’s  first  fall ; and  here  is  a 
corroborating  fact,  attested  by  experience, 
that  it  has  inherited  increase  of  misery  from 
his  last  prevarication ; for  now  abandoned 
by  all  protectors,  cared  for  by  none  except 
for  gain,  stript  of  the  inviolable  character 
with  which  it  was  so  long  invested  by  men 
restored  to  grace,  it  is  the  unpitied  victim  to 
that  ''detested  sport  that  feeds  upon  the 
sobs  and  dying  shrieks  of  harmless  nature.” 
I Truly,  in  relation  to  the  war  against  all 
monks  and  hermits,  which  has  ended  nearly 
in  their  extirpation,  one  may  exclaim  with 
the  poet, 

44  Garden  of  God,  bow  terrible  the  change 
Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witness’d.’* 

From  partial  cruelty  they  had  been  never, 
indeed,  wholly  free,  since  the  bitter  fruit 
was  eaten ; but  while  hermits  could  be 
found  in  the  woods,  animals  had  protectors 
somewhere;  while  there  was  such  a thing 
existing  as  a hermit’s  cell,  there  was  a spot 
in  which  every  hunted  creature  might  have 
peace.  Albertus  of  Sienna,  the  celebrated 
anachorite  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the 
mountain  of  Turricellana,  from  whose  family 
the  most  noble  houses  of  Sienna  date  their 
origin,  is  represented  in  old  miniature  paint- 
ings caressing  a hare  which  he  holds  in  his 
arms ; for  he  used  often  to  save  hares  when 
pursued  by  hunters.  He  died  in  1151, 
after  spending  twenty-seven  years  in  soli- 
tude.* The  persecution  and  the  pain  that 
man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds  was  always 
a theme  descanted  on  to  ears  attentive  by 
the  gentle  anachorite,  who  is  represented 
moralizing  the  spectacle,  like  melancholy 
Jacques  weeping  and  commenting  upon 
the  sobbing  deer.  The  seraph  of  Assisi 
used  to  expostulate  even  with  those  who 
plied  the  slaughterer’s  trade,  and  say, " Why 
do  you  torture  my  little  brothers  the  lambs, 
binding  and  suspending  them  so  ?”  It  is 
strictly  hermit’s  language  which  our  poet 
speaks  to  one  who  answers,  "I  have  but 
killed  a fly.” 

“Butt  How  if  that  fly  had  a father,  a mother  ? 

How  would  they  hang  their  slender  gilded 
wings, 

And  buzz  lamenting  doling*  in  the  air  ? 

Poor  harmless  fly— 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody 

Came  here  to  make  us  merry. 

And  then  hast  kill’d  him/'f 


* AanaL  Camaldul.  Lib.  xxix.  f Tit.  And. 


Goerres  remarks,  that  the  power  and  pro- 
tection of  these  holy  men  extended  even 
sometimes  over  plants  and  flowers.*  But 
we  must  depart.  In  fine,  the  whole  world 
experienced  their  sympathy ; sounds  in  the 
air  they  heard,  which  spoke  the  love  of  all 
articulate  beings:  gems  and  minerals,  or 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  earth  were  in 
some  degree  related  to  them,  as  having  been 
created  by  the  common  Father  from  the  dust 
of  the  ground : they  loved,  they  admired, 
they  discerned  a soul  of  gooduess  in  all 
things  round  them.  Such  men  our  moun- 
tains and  our  forests  saw— visited  by  angels 
and  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  paradise.  0 
scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true,  scenes 
of  accomplished  peace  ? 

“ I deem  it  superfluous,”  says  St.  Augus* 
tin,  speaking  of  the  hermits,  " to  prolong 
this  discourse  ; for  if  such  an  eminent  de- 
gree of  sanctity  does  not  appear  worthy  of 
respect  and  admiration,  how  can  my  words 
persuade  men  to  the  contrary  ?”+  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  even  the  Sarassins  evinced 
reverence  for  the  Christian  hermits,  as  the 
edict  of  the  false  prophet  Mahomet  Adallah 
can  bear  witness,  44 If  a Christian  priest  or 
hermit,”  says  the  decree,  "should  retire  to 
any  mountain,  grotto,  plain,  or  desert,  1 will 
be  in  person  behind  him,  as  his  protector 
against  all  enemies.”  But  in  addressing 
Christians  in  the  middle  ages,  one  might 
well  say  with  St.  Augustin,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  exhort  them  to  venerate  soli- 
tary religious  men.  When  it  was  rumoured 
that  Pope  Innocent  XI.  intended  to  sup- 
press the  hermits  of  Camaldoli  in  Poland, 
and  to  employ  their  funds  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  a solemn  letter 
of  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  him  by 
the  princes  Palatine  and  nobles  of  Poland , 
interceding  for  these  hermits.  " It  cannot 
be  expressed,  holy  Father,”  say  they,  "what 
a sensation  this  rumour  has  caused  through- 
out the  kingdom  ; for  such  is  the  affinity 
between  the  Poles  and  the  wbite-robed  chil- 
dren of  St.  Romuald,  that  they  cannot  be 
tom  from  these  hermits,  without  the  most 
cruel  wound  being  inflicted  on  themselves ; 
for  the  fewer  hermitages  there  ate  in  this 
kingdom,  so  much  the  dearer  are  they  to 
us.  It  would  be  grievous  that  the  mildest 
of  men,  the  most  modest  of  religious  per- 
sons, separate  from  human  society,  and  not 
even  enemies  to  the  beasts  in  the  woods, 
should  be  driven  away ; and,  indeed,  the 
army  would  not  receive  their  spoils  without 
horror.”  This  remonstrance  is  signed  by 

* Die  Christlicbe  Mystik,  ii.  222. 

+ De  Moribus  Eccles.  Catbu  31. 
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Stanislaus,  Prince  Lubomirski,  Grand  Mare- 
schal  of  Poland,  Christopher  Pazzi,  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
Michael  Pac,  General  of  the  Lithuanian 
army,  Stanislaus  Potoschi,  Casimir  Sapieska, 
and  many  other  nobles,  besides  bishops.* 
Let  us  hear  how  Andreas  Mugnotius,  a 
Spaniard,  describes  the  desert  and  hermits 
of  Camaldoli,  on  the  Tuscan  mountains; 
for  his  language  respecting  them,  when 
writing  to  Pope  St.  Pius  V.,  is  but  a faith- 
ful expression  of  the  impressions  which  such 
scenes  and  such  men  produced  upon  all  for- 
mer Christian  generations.  This  desert  of 
hermits  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most 
admirable  things  in  Italy.  "The  cells  of 
the  hermits,’*  he  says,  "are  decently  pro- 
vided with  all  things  necessary  to  life.  O 
with  what  delight  do  they  cultivate  their  lit- 
tle gardens,  sweet  with  the  odour  of  flowers ! 
How  one  is  soothed  by  the  solemn  beauty 
of'lhe  surrounding  forest ! This  is,  indeed, 
the  generation  of  those  who  seek  God,  who 
serve  Him  assiduously  on  His  holy  moun- 
tains. These  men,  enkindled  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Christian  religion,  direct  all  their 
deeds  and  words  to  one  object, — God,  the 
supreme  diffusive  good.  These  are  true 
adorers  of  Christ,  without  guile,  imbued 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  serpent, — men  of  most  pro- 
found humility,  thinking  themselves  the 
most  abject  of  all ; for  he  who  is  the  greatest 
among  them  esteems  himself  the  least.  No 
discord  or  inequality  can  be  found  amongst 
them.  To  others,  humane  and  gentle,  lovers 
of  charity,  true  in  word,  clean  in  heart,  just 
in  conscience,  and  eminent  in  all  discipline 
of  virtue.  Far  are  they  removed  from  all 
seditions,  loquacity,  mockery,  murmurs,  lies, 
adulations,  irreverences,  immodesty,  dissi- 
mulation, detraction,  hatred,  intemperance, 
idleness,  sloth,  vain  glory,  hypocrisy,  pro- 
fane conversation,  curiosity,  effeminacy.  O 
sacred  desert,  desert  of  deserts  ! more  than 
five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  from  thy 
erection  to  these  times,  and  with  wondrous 
immutability,  thou  continuest  to  bear  the 
fruits  of  immortal  life  ! O fruitful  mother, 
that  dost  produce  such  a long  successive  line 
of  holy  children,  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  i Amongst  the  saints  now  dwelling  in 
this  place,  many  are  aged  sires,  with  vene- 
rable beards,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  whose 
looks  alone  are  enough  to  induce  the  be- 
holder to  enter  upon  the  way  of  heavenly 
life.  Two,  especially  eminent,  have  of  late 
been  here, — two  great  lights  of  the  desert, 

• Annal.  Camaldui.  Lib.  lxxviii. 


Samuel  and  Silvanus : the  latter  profound 
in  sacred  erudition,  and  both  admirable  in  i 
holiness;  under  whose  discipline  Ambrose 
Mon  cats,  a youth  of  that  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  ducal  family  of  Moncata  and  i 
Cardona  of  Spain,  despising  the  pleasures 
and  riches  and  honours  of  the  world,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  has  chosen  this  solitude  |! 
as  his  place  of  rest.  Here,  too.  Father  ' 
John  Baptist,  of  Novara,  who  had  formerly  1 
been  an  illustrious  warrior  amongst  the 
nobles  of  the  world,  became  a true  soldier 
of  Christ,  and  spends  his  life  in  the  desert.  1 
Cornelius  has  past  more  than  twenty  years 
in  solitude  here,  with  whom,  when  it  was 
permitted  me  to  speak,  such  delight  did  I ' 
receive  from  his  venerable  aspect  and  from  , 
his  pious  and  affecting  admonitions  to  a 
Christian  life,  that  I thought  I should  have  * 
not  heard  any  thing  more  impressive  from  j 
the  tongue  of  the  holy  Serapion  himself,  j 
All  the  others,  too,  are  men  mindful  of  the  J 
celestial  beatitude.  Seven  times  each  day  j, 
and  night  they  meet  together  in  the  church,  , ' 
to  offer  prayers  and  hymns  to  God,  with 
holy  ceremonies  and  seraphic  devotion.  No  , 
showers,  or  snows,  or  wild  tempest,  or  vehe- 
ment cold,  can  prevent  them.  And,  oh! 
on  seeing  them  leaving  their  cells,  and  pass- 
ing in  the  obscure  night,  carrying  torches 
in  their  hands,  to  say  matins  in  the  church,  , 
who  would  not  suppose  that  he  beheld  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  desert  that  we  read 
about ! I was  told  that  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
through  desire  of  seeing  this  sacred  place, 
disguised  herself  in  man's  apparel,  and,  with 
one  of  her  intimate  associates,  entered  and  > 
inspected  the  place ; but  that  being  struck  j 
with  remorse  on  seeing  that  she  had  incurred  < 
an  anathema,  she  went  to  Rome  and  con-  ; 
fessed  what  she  had  done  to  the  pope,  who  , 
granted  her  absolution,  on  condition  that  | 
she  would,  at  her  expense,  cause  to  be  j 
erected  a splendid  little  cell  in  the  desert ; | 

which  she  did,  and  had  it  adorned  with 
magnificent  stones.  Silvanus  told  me  that 
Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis, 
bad  obtained  permission  from  Pius  IV.  to 
see  and  behold  the  place ; but  that  he  had 
gone  down  to  meet  her  as  far  as  the  first  of 
the  wooden  crosses,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  abandon  her  iesolution,  and  not 
transgress  so  ancient  and  venerable  an  in- 
stitution, Nevertheless  she  offered  them 
precious  cloths  to  adorn  their  church." 

In  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Christopher 
Marcellus,  patriarch  of  Venice,  describes 
his  visit  to  this  desert  in  an  eloquent  letter 
to  a friend.  "Certainly,**  he  says,  "there 
never  was  a place  which  entices  men  more 
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strongly  to  newness  of  life  than  this  desert. 

1 can  say  what  I experienced  myself:  for 
to  you  I cannot  pass  it  over  iu  silence. 
When  I began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  wilderness  developed 
itself  before  me,  I call  God  to  witness  that 
my  heart  was  struck  and  moved  to  com- 
punction ; and  I felt  as  if  a divine  voice 
had  sounded  in  my  ears,  saying,  'This 
place  is  holy : put  away  thy  sins.*  Now, 
if  the  place  itself  hath  a divine  power  thus 
of  converting  souls  to  the  blessed  life,  and 
of  inducing  them  to  renounce  the  ways  of  the 
blind  world,'  what  shall  we  say  of  the  most 
holy  customs  of  the  men  inhabiting  it, — of 
their  most  chaste  manner  of  life,  of  their  most 
pure  discourse,  of  their  most  holy  prayers  ? 
No;  I cannot  adequately  express  to  you 
what  love  I felt  for  the  place  at  the  first 
sight, — how  I was  soothed  at  the  aspect  of 
these  vast  obscure  woods  of  pine,  and  how  I 
seemed  to  inhale  from  the  air  of  the  plaee 
religion  and  innocence : for  these  objects 
of  the  natural  divine  order  move  men  to 
meditate  on  mysteries,  and  confirm  them  in 
the  blessed  life.  Methinks  one  might  mo- 
ralize on  the  fir-tree  itself,  which  seems  in 
every  part  of  its  construction  a fit  emblem 
to  teach  perfection  to  the  humble.  Here  1 
considered  the  changes  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High  : here  I saw  men  who  had 
once  enjoyed  all  that  riches,  honours,  nobi- 
lity, pleasure,  art,  and  fame,  could  yield, 
who  were  now  humble,  poor,  and  stripped  of 
every  thing.  Amongst  whom  that  Petrus 
Quirinus  came  into  my  mind, — one  of  the 
first  men  in  letters  and  genius,  and  now  no 
less  eminent  for  sanctity,  whose  pious  and 
blessed  memory  moved  me  to  tears.  A 
companion  of  his  solitude  was  Paulus  Jus- 
tmianus,  a man  of  equal  nobility,  not  much 
inferior  to  him  in  genius;  but  in  wealth, 
before  his  conversion,  greatly  his  superior. 
He,  through  desire  of  a better  life,  dwelt  in 
this  happy  desert.  This  is  what  I have  to 
say  to  you,  my  dearest  friend,  respecting 
the  joy  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  I 
experienced  on  visiting  this  most  sacred  and 
celebrated  desert  of  Camaldoli.”* 

Thus,  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  that 
tongue  which  speaks  the  same  in  all,  men 
used  to  extol  this  life  of  holy  solitude,  the 
tranquillity  of  eremites,  the  calm  of  the 
desert.  Michael  Angelo  says,  writing  to 
Vasari,  “ I have  felt,  my  dear  George,  such 
pleasure  on  the  mountains  of  Spoleto,  visiting 
the  hermitages  which  are  scattered  there, 
that  I have  brought  back  to  Rome,  as  it 


were,  only  the  half  of  myself.  Ah*  truly  it 
is  in  the  woods  alone  that  we  can  find  free* 
dom,  felicity,  and  peace  1" 

Thus  wrote  philosophers  during  ages  of 
faith, — when,  led  by  a lofty  genius  and  pro- 
found, they  repaired  to  hermits  upon  moun- 
tains, down  whose  hallowed  steps  none  ever 
descended  without  mounting  them  again, — 
such  was  the  urgent  will  of  all,  that  they 
might  receive  some  sprinkling  from  the  in- 
fluence of  their  sacred  dews.  Never  were 
hearts  in  such  devotion  bound,  and  with  such 
absolute  complacency  disposed  to  render  up 
themselves  to  God,  as  when  the  holy  ana- 
chorite  was  visited : for  then  the  everlasting 
pleasure  that  did  shine  so  fully  in  their 
countenances  contented  the  gladdened  soul, 
— then  sweet  love,  apparelled  thus  in  smiles, 
diffused  through  the  intelligence  tliose 
sparkles  which  are  enkindled  by  holy 
thoughts,  to  which  men  gratefully  referred 
whatever  genius  lifted  them  above  the  vul- 
gar. So  entire  the  love  with  which  they 
held  those  lives  of  hermits, — for  writing 
which,  St.  Jerome  said  that  Homer  would 
have  envied  him, — that  it  eclipsed  in  ob- 
livion the  creations  of  the  artist,  and  the 
sciences  of  the  school.  St.  Thomas  used 
to  study  their  history,  and  meditate  on  their 
eonferetices,  as  related  by  Cassien  ; saying, 
that  the  memory  of  their  spirit  inspired 
him  with  devotion,  and  enabled  him  to  rise 
more  easily  to  speculation.  "Ego  in  hac 
lectione  devotionem  colligo,”  said  he,  "ex 
qua  facilius  in  speculationem  consurgo.” 
But  the  esteem  for  this  kind  of  holy  life 
gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  faith 
declined,  and  the  character  of  men,  as  of 
nations,  lest  its  strength.  " So  long,”  says 
the  last  historian  of  St.  Gall,  "as  the  people 
were  conscious  of  possessing  themselves  an 
interior  moral  force,  they  believed  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  existence  in  other  men ; and 
valued  this  mode  of  dying  to  the  world,  partly 
as  an  example  of  high  self-command  of  tak- 
ing up  the  cross  to  follow  Christ,  and  partly 
as  the  operation  of  a deep  conviction,  and  of 
an  all -subduing  faith.  But  when  they  no 
longer  felt  themselves  strong  for  moral 
efforts,  they  ceased  to  believe  that  others 
were  capable  of  making  them,  and  loved 
rather  to  persuade  themselves  that  such 
strength  had  its  origin  in  an  aberration  of 
the  intellect.”*  They  no  longer  knew  or 
could  be  made  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have 
heaven  thus  brought  down  to  earth,  to  live 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  share  the 
sympathies  of  all  his  creatures. 


* Anna!.  CamaldnL  tom.  i.  ADDend. 
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But  we  are  now  clear  of  the  forest ; and 
the  present  age  comes  back  to  us  with  all 
its  lawlessness  and  contempt  for  ancient 
things  in  consonance  with  the  peaceful 
order  everlastingly  ordained.  Blame  me 
not  if  I have  no  longer  words  that  are  not 
borrowed  from  the  bard,*  who  had  a heart 
and  vigour  to  endure  all  great  transitions ; 
for  down  through  the  world  of  infinite 
mourning  lies  straight  the  way  before  us. 
Already  we  can  hear  the  noise  and  discern 
the  dust  in  whirlwinds,  of  which  Plato 
spoke,  along  the  broad  and  public  way. 
The  banners  of  the  world’s  monarch  do 
come  forth  towards  us  from  the  great  city 
heaped  with  envy  to  the  brim,  which  now 
we  may  not  enter  without  grief ; for  how 
will  the  din  of  earth  grate  harshly  on  our 
ears  when  we  have  once  heard  plain  the 
harmony  of  heaven?  The  arch-heretics 
are  here,  accompanied  by  every  sect  of 
their  followers,  equivocating  to  darken  and 
perplex  the  way  of  peace;  while  others, 
sensual,  denying  and  blaspheming  God’s 
high  power,  and  nature,  with  her  kindly 
laws,  contemning,  restlessly  are  driven 
about,  as  if  that  she-wolf  which  Dante 
saw,  was  at  their  heels,  which,  in  her  lean- 
ness, seemed  full  of  all  wants  ; as  if  their 
lot  was  to  be  haunted  by  that  fell  beast, 
and  never  to  enjoy  peace ; for  not  all  the 
gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon,  or  ever  hath 
been,  of  these  toil-worn  souls,  may  pur- 
chase rest  for  one.  Methinks  we  are  now 
eyed  by  each,  as  at  even-tide  one  eyes  an- 

*  Dante,  Car«y*s  tramlai. 
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other  under  a new  moon.  Now  we  aee 
truly  how  brief,  how  vain,  are  all  the  goods  t 
committed  into  fortune’s  handB,  for  which  : 
the  human  race  keep  such  a coil  Alas! 
the  question  here  is  not  of  tranquillity  tod  1 
order,  of  deeper  and  deeper  calm ; but  I | 
am  unwilling  to  cast  a gloom  over  the  ; 
termination  of  this  course,  which  has  ! 
hitherto  only  led  us  towards  all  that  is  in- 
nocent and  serene,  by  alluding  to  the 
causes  which,  after  disturbing  the  religions  ; 
state  of  the  Christian  republic,  destroyed  i 
the  sanctuaries  of  peace  every  where,  or 
by  bringing  into  comparison  with  the  peace-  , 
fill  men  of  secular  and  monastic  life  during 
ages  of  faith,  with  whom  we  have  been 
conversing  in  these  two  last  books,  the 
society  of  later  times.  This  must,  indeed, 
be  done  hereafter ; but  now  I am  as  one 
that  makes  no  pause,  but  presses  on  his  ; 
road,  whate’er  betide  him.  Reader,  a com- 
pany with  whom  we  may  not  sort  as  yet 
approaches.  I commend  these  recollec- 
tions to  thee,  wherein  monks  and  hermits 
may  survive.  Some  reflections  on  this 
sad  contrast  will  form  an  appropriate  com- 
mencement for  the  next  book,  where  per- 
force we  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
discord  of  the  actual  world,  and  all  the 
ignoble  work  beneath  the  sun ; while  meet- 
ing those  who  never  cease  from  troubling 
the  faithful,  either  by  insinuating  disorder 
under  all  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  the 
rebellious  principle,  or  by  persecuting 
them,  like  those  who  first  diffused  the  pre- 
cious seed,  unrelentingly  for  their  justice. 
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O conflicts  now  descending  mound,  from  the  spirits  that  are  therein 

from  the  hills  of  peace,  perfected,  suffices  to  dispel  the  thoughts 

towards  which  many  be-  which  rose  out  of  discouragement.  There 

side  have  with  delight  will  be  a time  for  such  reflections ; there 

looked  back,  we  cross  the  will  be  shadows  as  we  advance  to  suit 

last  circle ; and  those  who  them,  but  they  would  ill  become  the 

marked  my  late  promise  gleams  and  balmy  breath  of  this  the  last 

to  begin  discourse  upon  the  sad  contrasts  morning,  when  we  shall  stray  together, 
which  await  us  in  the  life  below  of  recent  reader,  within  the  paradise  which  faith 

times,  will  have  cause  to  wonder  at  my  had  made  on  earth.  And  now  as  if  with 

silence;  for  I am  as  one,  “who  unresolves  joy  restored,  conducted  full  of  confidence 
what  he  hath  late  resoked,  and  with  new  and  hope  on  this  new  way,  on  entering,  a 

thoughts  changes  his  purpose,  from  his  song  most  sweet  rings  through  all  the 

first  intent  removed.”  Journeying  contem-  sphere,  and  though  it  tells  of  persecution 

pl&tive  and  mute  from  the  bright  serene,  accordant  with  the  joyful  inspirations  we 
where,  at  the  monastery  and  on  the  rocks  have  felt  before;  for  I hear  chanted,  “Sanc- 

below  it  at  the  hermit’s  seat,  we  left  that  joy-  torum  mentis  inclyta  gaudia,”  and  the 

fill  chanting  in  the  sky,  our  hearts  so  sunk  rest  which  paints  the  felicity  of  those  bum- 

within  us,  that  we  felt  envy  of  the  eagle  ing  splendours  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whom 

that  wheeling  in  his  aery  tour,  soared  un-  the  Church  denominates  “ Victorum  genus 

obstructed  back  to  visit  them.  As  if  be-  optimum.”  I hear  too  of  the  mystic  de- 

wildered,  looking  on  the  crowd  that  waited  sires  satisfied,  as  in  the  one  voice  that 

us  below,  we  seemed  of  further  gladness  to  issues  from  them  all,  “ In  virtu te  tua, 

have  lost  all  hope,  deeming  to  have  entered  Domine,  laetabitur  justus,  et  super  salutare 

on  that  “road  of  sighs”  once  trod  by  Dante,  tuum  exultabit  vehementer:  desiderium 

which  was  to  continue  to  the  end,  draw-  animse  ejus  tribuisti  ei.  Quoniam  praeve- 

ing  forth  only  such  regrets  as  Spenser  felt  nisti  eum  in  benedictionibus  dulcedinis  : 

exclaiming,  posuisti  in  capita  ejus  coronam  de  lapide 

pretioso.”  Such  the  sounds  that  hail  us 
“Ah  I whither  dost  thou  now,  thou  greater  muse  from  within  a radiant  light ; and  then,  as 
Ms  from  these  woods  and  pleasing  forests  bring  ?"  if  to  tell  the  aim  of  these  desires,  “Viri 

8ancti  gloriosum  sanguinem  fuderunt  pro 
But  we  judged  falsely;  and  already  the  Domino,”  is  sung,  and  “ amaverunt  Chris- 
odoriferous  air  wafted  over  this  encircled  1 turn  in  vita  sua,  imitati  sunt  eum  in  morULjl 
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sua : et  ideo  coronas  triumphales  merue- 
runt.”  O ye  elect  of  God!  whose  woes 
such  hope  and  fervour  mitigated,  direct 
towards  the  new  rising,  our  uncertain  way. 
Lo!  the  sun  that  darts  his  beam  upon 
our  foreheads.  Lo ! the  unwithering  lilies 
which  this  circle  of  itself  pours  forth  pro- 
fuse. Think,  reader,  if  thou  didst  miss 
the  sequel  of  this  vision,  to  know  the  rest, 
how  sorely  thou  wouldest  crave. 

St.  Augustin  says  “ this  eighth  beatitude 
is  probative  and  consummative  of  the  for- 
mer ; for  the  first  seven  perfect  men,  but 
the  eighth  glorifies  and  demonstrates  them 
perfect,  when  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
and  propagating  the  others,  they  willingly 
suffer  death  and  all  kinds  of  confusion 
and  pain.”*  “It  is  said  to  return  to  the 
head,”  observes  Albertus  Magnus,  “be- 
cause it  proves  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
them,  whether  they  are  true  ; for  when 
contumely  is  endured  for  each  of  them, 
then  what  each  man  is  secretly  within 
himself  is  known.”!  St.  Chrysostom,  to 
show  why  the  beatitude  of  persecution 
immediately  follows  that  of  peace,  says, 
“lest  any  one  should  think  it  good  to  seek 
peace,  always  and  at  any  price,”  therefore, 
it  is  added,  “ bead  qui  persecudonem  pati- 
untur but  St.  Bonaventura  argues  that 
it  is  only  a continuation  of  the  preceding 
circle.  “The  eighth  beatitude,  which  is 
the  endurance  of  persecution!,  is  annexed 
to  peace;  for,”  he  continues,  “when  the 
pacific  has  no  contradiction  from  the  flesh, 
the  world,  or  the  devil,  it  follows  that  he 
is  ready  to  conquer  death  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  death.  Therefore,  the  endurance 
of  death  for  Christ  is  in  the  same  degree 
with  peace ; and  it  is  on  this  account,  we 
say,  that  there  are  eight  beatitudes  as  to 
essence,  but  only  seven  as  to  distinctions 
of  degree.  For  above  peace  there  is  no 
virtue,  since  peace,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
is  the  end  and  consummation  of  all 
virtues.  ”J 

Thus  serene  and  bright  will  be  our 
course  unto  the  end,  not  embittered  even 
when  we  shall  view  the  children  of  perdi- 
tion, and  mark  the  instrumentality  of 
human  crimes,  by  any  base  remembrances 
or  sad  complaints  opposed  to  the  univer- 
sal smile  of  charity ; since  the  endurance 
of  persecution  for  justice,  of  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Albertus  Magnus^  the  end  as 

• Serm.  xii. 

t Albert  Mag.  Compand.  Theologic.  Veritatis, 
Lib.  v.  c.  55. 

2 Compend.  Theologies  'Veritatis,  Lib.  v.  c.  55. 

$ Lib.  Ethicorum,  Lib.  11.  xi. 


of  fortitude  is  delectation,  is  but  a dick  I 
of  the  great  illumined  glory  of  which  t 
Heaven  must  be  joyous,  a tone  of  that 
melodious  harmony  which  rises  from  even 
act  that  faith  inspires,  a ray  in  the  com- 
position of  that  one  whole  and  perfect 
beatitude  which  i*  our  end.  Rupeitus,  ' 
therefore,  compares  the  sermon  of  our  Lord 
to  a melodious  hymn,  sung  to  the  sweet 
music  of  a harp,  which  thought,  as  others 
say,  occurred  to  him  from  observing  that 1 
harps  of  old  were  constructed  with  eight 
cords,  of  which  the  first  and  last  emitted 
the  same  tone,  and  that  similarly  of  these 
beatitudes,  the  end  accords  with  the  be-  : 
ginning.*  Consequently,  of  this  history  , 
illustrating  its  action,  the  tone  must  cor- 
respond with  that  spirit  of  joy  and  grati-  1 
tude  belonging  essentially  to  the  religion 
which  inspired  it.  St.  Augustin  comment- 
ing  on  the  Psalm  which  has  relation  to 
this  eighth  way  of  paradise,  observes  that 
“ in  that  captivity,  in  that  servitude,  in 
that  chariot,  under  that  yoke,  there  are 
thousands,  not  of  the  sorrowful  who  weep, 
but  of  the  glad  who  rejoice.”!  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  mark  it  well,  the  holy  liturgy 
of  Catholics  can  teach  us  with  what  joy  w 
should  pursue  our  task ; for  do  you  not 
observe  how  the  offices  of  the  Church  for 
martyrs  and  confessors  breathe  exultation 
and  gladness?  “Lretificas, — g&udeamw, 
— laetabitur — exultabit  vehementer  inclyta 
gaudia— - alleluja,” — such  are  the  words 
and  sounds  they  leave,  echoing  ss  it  were 
over  us.  These  martyrs  are  oommemo- 
rated  as  having  been  like  sister  Lucy, 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
their  fellows;  they  are  introduced  with 
joy  and  exultation.  Of  them  as  in  allu- 
sion to  Marius,  Martha,  Audiface,  and 
Abachum,  the  Church  exclaims,  “Justi 
epulentur,  et  exultent  in  conspectu  Dei, 
et  delectentur  in  lastitia.”  There  are  no 
regrets  or  ead  expressions  of  discourage- 
ment : 

“ Non  murmur  reeonat,  non  quorimom* 
but  as  in  the  matin  him : 

- “ AS  tenia  Chriati  munera 
Et  m&rtyrum  victorias, 

Laudes  can en tea  debitas, 

Lstis  canamus  mentibus.” 

Moreover,  this  course  will  leave  no 
mories  to  chill  that  generous  affection  for 

* Pierre  Dor*,  lea  Voyes  de  Paradis. 

f In  Ps.  lxviL 
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the  race  of  men,  beginning  perhaps  with 
a love  for  individuals,  and  thence  passing 
from  a few  to  all,  which  would  suffer  from 
an  admiration  directed  to  objects  naturally 
undeserving  of  love,  or  too  narrowly  con- 
centrated. For  among  those  whom  the 
Catholic  religion  regards  as  the  blessed 
persecuted,  will  be  found  none  of  those 
unamiable  and  revolting  figures  which 
pass  before  us  in  history  and  in  life,  who 
would  rather  suffer  from  men  than  not 
hate  them ; no  grim,  ill-tempered,  and 
gloomy  self-styled  martyrs,  who  paint  the 
face  of  infinite  benevolence  with  a frown, 
ever  complaining  of  imagined  wrongs,  with 
tears  and  spasms  at  command,  and  tragic 
airs  of  outraged  dignity,  to  torture  others 
with  the  eternal  profession  of  their  own 
ill-requited  merit,  as  if  patterns  of  meek 
endurance  and  patient  resignation,  while 
every  hour  indulging  in  the  flights  of  un- 
controlled perversity:  the  men  we  shall 
consort  with  here,  were  such  as  seemed  to 
every  eye  created  with  full  capacity  for  all 
the  gladness  that  could  glow  in  human 
breasts,  who  beheld  in  the  great  book  of 
nature  all  things  not  in  black  and  sombre 
hues,  but  in  bright  and  glowing  tints ; who 
heard  its  music  not  in  sighs  and  groans, 
but  in  songs  and  cheerful  sounds  ; and  in 
whom  every  return  of  day  awakened  the 
sense  of  hope,  and  gratitude,  and  joy.  We 
shall  find  too,  that  those  whose  acts  are 
commemorated  within  this  circle,  as  those 
whom  the  world  had  with  bloody  stain 
imbrued,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  oc- 
cupy all  our  sympathy ; we  shall  find 
within  this  space  of  ample  radiance,  mil- 
lions of  creatures  now  for  ever  blessed, 
with  whom  the  youthful  heart  would  have 
loved  to  sympathize — perhaps,  indeed,  all 
who  from  our  earth  have  to  the  skie9  re- 
turned, so  wide  the  leaves  extending  from 
this  rose  which  blooms  with  beauty  from 
the  prime  enlightener ; for  here  shine  those 
who  were  prized  as  the  amiable,  the  brave, 
the  generous,  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
tender,  the  natural, — in  fine,  the  best  and 
loveliest  of  the  human  race.  And  after  all, 
without  subscribing  to  the  theory  of  one 
philosopher,  that  only  those  to  whom  these 
titles  in  strict  material  sense  belong  are 
( amiable,  who  has  not  observed  from  expe- 
rience of  others  and  from  what  he  reads 
within  his  own  heart,  that  the  class  which 
merits'  love  is  the  class  that  labours,  and 
that  too  often  under  stem  and  unjust 
masters — the  class  that  in  its  simplicity 
suffers  without  murmuring — the  class  in- 
ured to  sweat,  and  hardshin.  and  privations. 


and  sacrifice,  that  has  no  time  to  speculate 
as  to  who  are  amiable ; the  class  still  as 
it  were  under  the  rod ; the  class  that  obeys 
in  all  common  relations,  overlooked  by  the 
proud,  or  trampled  on  by  brute  force, 
which  is  content  with  a moment  of  ease, 
and  as  it  were,  the  recreation  of  a boy  : in 
a word,  the  class  that  the  world  persecutes, 
and  that  eqjoys  in  spite  of  it  the  pleasures 
which  are  denied  to  its  oppressors  ? It  is 
with  such  as  these,  however  exalted,  still 
little  and  self-humiliated,  that  we  shall 
consort : for  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  beatitudes 
is  to  embrace  the  generality  who  seem  bom 
to  serve  as  He  came  to  serve,  while  that  of 
the  world  is  to  prize  the  few  who  aspire  to 
be  masters,  and  exempt  from  what  belongs 
to  others ; and  in  thus  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  common  class,  we  shall 
enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  fellowship  which 
nature  can  desire ; for  nature  speaks  in 
favour,  not  of  those  who  are  masters,  but 
of  those  who  serve.  If  we  were  to  be 
removed  from  sympathy  with  these  by  the 
tenour  of  our  history,  we  might  have  reason 
to  complain  and  doubt;  but  it  will  not 
put  our  souls  miserably  out  of  tune  to 
hear  that,  excepting  for  animadversion, 
our  way  will  lead  us  far  from  these  unjust 
masters,  from  these  pampered  rich  men, 
from  these  cruel  oppressors,  from  this 
world  which  persecutes,  including  among 
the  tyrants  whom  knowledge  obliges  us  to 
consider  as  the  enemies  of  Christ,  of  his 
Church,  and  of  his  members,  those  from 
whom  every  eye  would  naturally  turn  in 
disgust,  the  proud  and  merciless,  the  artful 
and  cowardly,  the  hideous,  the  unnatural, 
who  deliver  up  the  just,  with  Judas,  through 
avarice,  or  with  the  chief  priests  through 
envy,  or  with  Pilate  through  fear.  Such 
figures,  indeed,  must  remain  excluded, 
bearing  their  true  titles,  as  when  Mezentius 
is  never  named  by  the  great  Mantuan 
without  the  epithet  “ oontemtorque  De- 
vi m but  ought  they  not  to  be  excluded  ? 
“ If  there  was  not  a root  of  iniquity  in  the 
heart,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “there  would 
not  be  all  this  opposition  against  Christ.”* 
And  have  we  ever  considered  what  must 
be  that  iniquity  ? The  aspect  of  martyrs 
appeased  the  ferocity  of  tigers  and  leopards, 
which  used  to  show  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  saints  of  God ; not  alone 
animated  beings,  but  fire  and  the  other 
elements  respected  them ; only  men  could 
consummate  the  sacrifice.  To  witness  such 


contrasts  then,  and  such  iniquity  consigned 
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to  an  exclusion,  will  wound  no  generous 
heart : they  belong  in  fact  to  every  view  of 
human  life,  whether  we  only  consort  with 
those  who  deserve  love  on  earth,  or  rise  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  saints  and  troops 
angelical. 

Distinct  from  the  supernatural  bright- 
ness of  this  way,  a certain  reflected  light 
illuminates  it  as  if  from  objects  of  human 
and  earthly  splendour.  Nor  if  the  Greek 
poet  could  discern  that  even  calamity  well 
endured  was  happiness : 

• Xryo>  yap  Kal  ra  tva(f)op*  el  rv^oi 

kot  op36v  e£e\06vra,  iravr  tv  evrv^eiv.* 

and  if  the  orator  could  define  the  summit 
of  prosperity  as  the  state  of  him  who  ob- 
tains the  most  honourable  fate,  or  the  most 
noble  subject  of  grief,f  what  must  be  the 
glory  consequent  on  the  trials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  of  those  who  suffered  persecution 
for  sake  of  justice  ? What  spirit  yet  en- 
compassed with  weeds  of  flesh,  can  without 
trembling  speak  of  deeds  so  worthy  ? Yet 
with  eyes  bent  downward,  attentive  only 
to  the  human  side,  desire  to  know  the 
actions  subjected  to  mortal  sense  may 
draw  us  onward.  If  the  inherent  reverence 
of  heroes  which  exists  in  the  human  mind, 
be  indeed  a fact  so  inexpressibly  precious, 
as  a late  eloquent  observer  says ; if  there 
be  an  everlasting  hope  in  it  for  the  world, 
here  and  here  alone  we  have  the  certainty 
of  their  having  been  heroes  within  the 
sphere  of  the  intelligence  given  to  the 
world ; here  alone  we  have  foundations  for 
hope,  that  they  may  again  appear  in  it, 
for  here  in  that  comprehensive  sense  were 
the  only  true  heroes,  and  only  in  resem- 
bling them  can  the  race  return : it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  other. 

This  course,  therefore,  brings  us  back  to 
tbe  paths  of  that  ideal  chivalry  in  which 
so  many  youthful  feet  have  loved  to  wan- 
der,— to  those  broad  domains  of  heroic 
honour,  which  so  essentially  belong  to  the 
true  life  of  faith ; for,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 

“ Arcta  omnis  malitia,  sola  innocentia  lata 
est.”j  We  are  about  to  hear,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  of  things  great  and  beautiful, 
desirable,  and  full  of  joy  and  gladness. 
Honour,  true-honour  becomes  thus  all  the 
subject  of  our  closing  histoiy;  as  if  to 
comply  with  this  advice  of  Schiller,  “Tell 
bim,  that  when  he  is  a man,  he  must 

• CEd.  Tyr.  87.  f Thucyd.  ii.  44. 

} In.  Ps.  c. 


reverence  the  dreams  of  his  youth*  It  1 
brings  us  back  to  the  old  “seigneurial 
books,”  that  were  most  loved  in  youth,  to 
the  high  noble  themes  that  fascinated  the 
smiling  age  of  man’s  life,  when  as  a bo t I 
he  did  so  burn  to  devote  his  strength  to  i 
truth  and  justice.  But  all  the  mighty  , 
standard  yet  had  wrought,  of  which  we  1 
have  seen  proofs,  throughout  the  mortal  j 
kingdoms  which  it  swayed,  falls  in  appear-  (j 
ance,  dwindled  and  obscured,  if  one  with  , 
steady  eye  and  perfect  thought  look  on 
the  splendour  of  the  eighth  beatitude. 
This  will  lead  us,  therefore,  gloriously  to ' 
a bright  triumphant  end ; for  if  we  must 
speak  now  of  dangers,  of  combating  and  of 1 
killing,  our  theme  will  also  be  of  gloiy  and  j 
of  victory.  The  sum  will  be  to  show  how  i 

“ Pride  hai 

Met  with  severe  reward ; and  that  high  justice  i 
That  governs  all,  though  envy  break  with  her  |J 
Own  poison,  calls  the  amazed  world  to  see  t 
What  blessings  wait  upon  humility.” 

We  shall  hear,  indeed,  of  sorrow;  for  | 
the  crafty  race  of  persecutors  will  find  here  j 
proof  of  that  order  of  Divine  Providence  j 
which  decrees  that  in  spite  of  them  and  i 
by  them  should  be  accomplished  thede-  I 
nunciations  of  Jesus  Christ,  "v®  mundo!" 
— woe  to  the  world  ! But  a spirit  of  in* 
finite  consolation  moves  over  the  waters  of 
this  deluge  of  suffering  and  death.  We 
shall  find  changed,  perhaps,  some  face 
which  we  have  before  seen  innocently  gay; 
as  the  poet  says, 


“ We  have  seen  it,  when  it  was  lea  sad ; but  'ti* 
The  richer  jewel  set  in  black," 


and  we  may  repeat  his  words,  addressing  j 
each  of  these  bright  figures  as  they  p*391 

“ You  ne’er  wore  garments  did  so  well  become 
you.  i 

Your  voice  has  better  music  too,  it  Bound* 

As  some  religious  melancholy  struck 
Upon  your  heart ; you’ve  prayed  lately.  I w* 
tinguish 

A tear  upon  your  cheek  still ; 'tis  well.” 


So  carefully  have  I ’refrained  in  the 
preceding  books  from  introducing  matter 
foreign  from  the  special  limits  to  *hicn 
each  related,  that  some  [who  have  followed 
me  through  them  will  be  surprised,  Per' 
haps,  to  hear  that  there  can  be  found 
the  historical  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  ample  illustrations  to  explain  the 
state  of  those  who  suffer  persecution  on 
account  of  justice.  It  is  true  the  age® 0 
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faith,  during  that  middle  period,  enjoyed 
most  singular  exemptions.  The  pheno- 
menon which  Socrates  thought  would  be 
so  passing  strange  if  it  could  be  realised — 
that  true  philosophers  instead  of  being 
persecuted  and  despised  should  be  hon- 
oured and  exalted  by  states, * was  then 
witnessed.  As  for  men  who  wonder  why 
philosophers  are  not  honoured  in  the  state, 
prove  to  them,  said  the  sage,  m voXv 
Oavfiaar&rtpov  tjv  tl  cr ifxatvro.  They  were 
then  honoured.  Just  men  were  not  obliged 
like  Solon  to  feign  themselves  insane  in 
order  to  offer  their  advice  without  restraint 
and  punishment.  When  they  undertook 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  future  judg- 
ment, they  were  not  always  as  Socrates 
thought  they  would  become,  necessarily 
objects  of  contempt  and  hatred.!  Even 
in  the  worst  moments,  while  some  kings 
were  setting  themselves  and  some  rulers 
taking  counsel  together  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  his  Christ,  saying,  “ Let  us 
break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us,”  the  multitudes  were 
believing  and  adoring,  and  whole  nations 
collectively  co-operating  with  Christ.  The 
strange  and  supernatural  institution  of 
chivalry  seemed  to  have  been  designed, 
like  the  ancient  guilds  of  the  tenth  century, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  were 
to  be  blessed  by  enduring  persecutions; 
for  its  object  was  to  abolish  persecution  for 
justice.  As  by  the  statutes  of  the  guilds 
the  whole  brotherhood  was  bound  to  defend 
the  juster  cause  whenever  any  member 
was  attacked  ;J  so,  by  this  latter  confe- 
deration, the  whole  city  of  God  was  to  be 
protected.  The  church,  in  its  character 
of  the  oppressed,  was  to  have  a defender, 
as  well  as  each  member  of  the  mystical 
body.  The  church,  as  a French  religious 
man  observes,  “was  the  mother,  the  spouse, 
the  sister  of  every  knight,  of  every  one  who 
could  wield  a sword.”  Kings  derived  their 
highest  title  from  their  zeal  to  defend  her. 
Charles,  king  of  Apulia,  lies  buried  at 
Naples,  since  the  year  1285,  with  these 
verses  on  his  tomb-— 

" Eccleai*  clypeus  jacet  hie,  Fideique  tropheeus : 
Sedjfuit  ipse  reus.  Propiti&re  Deus.*’§ 

The  holy  martyr  of  Canterbury  made  many 
appeals  to  this  principle  of  his  age.  Writ- 
ing to  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to 


thank  him  for  his  courage  and  charity  in 
his  necessities,  St.  Thomas  says,  “Thus 
it  became  a man  of  generous  blood,  having 
kings  for  his  ancestors,  to  adorn  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  family  by  deeds  of  virtue  and 
religion,”*  and  in  a letter  to  Roger,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  he  says,  “It  became  your 
nobility  to  honour  your  ministry  by  stand- 
ing bravely  unto  blood,  as  we  were  con- 
fident that  you  would  do  if  it  were  only 
through  regard  to  the  generosity  of  your 
race.”!  Thus  wrote  the  martyr  to  that 
illustrious  son  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  shines  so  bright  a star  in  the  history 
of  his  woes.  A column  of  justice  was  he, 
and,  in  regard  to  constancy,  an  impene- 
trable adamant,  young  in  years  and  old 
in  virtue,  never  forsaking  him  in  his  ad- 
versity, but  keeping  fidelity  unto  his  own 
loss,  and  proscription,  and  peril,  thinking, 
as  he  said,  “that  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  enjoy  luxuries  at  home  with  women, 
while  his  commander  was  in  the  camp.”J 
“Your  father,  Earl  Robert,”  says  St. 
Thomas,  writing  to  him,  “loved  you  above 
all  his  sons.  Consider  how  prudent,  how 
faithful,  how  magnanimous,  how  constant 
he  was,  who  resisted,  and  even  conquered, 
a flourishing,  warlike,  gracious,  and  opu- 
lent king,  duke  of  Normandy  and  count 
of  Bologne,  who  afterwards  so  despised 
all  peril  that  he  preferred  imprisonment 
rather  than  consent  to  injustice.  The  con- 
templation of  that  beloved  man  should 
animate  you ; and  he  who  bequeathed  to 
you  the  title  of  generous  blood,  should  be 
imitated  in  your  manners.^  Besides,  it 
is  certain  from  history,  that  the  voice  of 
the  ancient  world,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
experience,  would  no  longer  represent  the 
consequences  of  virtue  among  men ; for 
these  ages  frequently  beheld  the  work  of 
justice  conducted  without  violence  and 
without  resentment.  The  great  and  mar- 
vellous reform,  effected  by  St.  Dunstan,  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  seems  to  have  exposed 
him  to  no  persecution,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  conduced  only  to  his  greater 
earthly  as  well  as  eternal  glory.  Even 
under  the  sway  of  Fredegonde,  and  the 
sons  of  Clotaire,  St  Germain,  bishop  of 
Paris,  though  he  had  much  internal  pain 
to  suffer,  while  he  spared  neither  exhor- 
tations nor  reproofs,  suffered  no  violence ; 
for  God  gave  him  such  authority  among 
the  barbarous  chiefs,  that  he  had  no  ex- 


• De  Repub.  vi.  f Plato  Theaetetus. 
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teraal  persecutions  to  endure.  White 
crowns,  indeed,  were  multiplied,  for  the 
merits  of  justice  in  these  times  of  spiritual 
peace,  as  when  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  honoured  for  the  merits  of  faith  with- 
out having  been  slain  for  justice,  and  pre- 
sented with  the  purple  crowns  of  passion  ; 
but  those  who  are  sent  to  study  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  in  relation  to  this  beati- 
tude, cannot,  on  the  whole,  but  experience 
astonishment  at  the  happy  change  which 
had  been  effected  in  regard  to  the  recep- 
tion given  to  justice  generally,  which,  at 
the  first  glance,  at  least,  might  justify 
them  in  bearing  a testimony  like  that  of 
the  angelic  voices  in  the  vision  of  the  pro- 
phet. “ Per&mbulavimus  terrain,  et  omnis 
terra  habitatur,  et  quiescit.”* 

Nevertheless,  such  impressions  would 
lead  to  great  error,  if  they  were  not  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  correction.  The 
middle  ages  enjoyed  exemptions  from  evils 
which  existed  during  earlier  and  later 
times  of  faith ; but  they  were  far  from 
being  without  experience  of  those  which 
God  can  turn  to  the  benefit  of  his  elect. 
As  the  words  of  Christ,  that  many  choose 
the  broad  way  and  the  wide  gate,  are 
always  verified,  it  follows  that  in  ages  of 
greatest  faith,  as  in  Catholic  countries 
still,  there  must  be  a multitude  of  persons 
who  either  reject  or  pervert  religion,  from 
whom,  consequently,  the  frithful  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  persecution ; for  so  the  gene- 
rations of  the  just  are  saved. 

“Never,**  as  St.  Leo  says,  “is  there 
wanting  the  tribulation  of  persecution,  if 
there  be  not  wanting  the  observance  of 
piety.  As  the  whole  body  of  the  Chureh 
must  live  piously,  so  the  whole  body  must 
bear  the  cross,  each  member  according  to 
its  needs  and  capacity.” 

“In  some  one  part  or  other,’*  says  St. 
Augustin,  “ the  wnole  Church  suffers  per- 
secution. If  it  does  not  suffer  from  the 
fury  of  the  emperor,  it  suffers  from  that 
of  an  evil  people.  What  devastations  by 
the  people!  What  evils  inflicted  on  the 
Church  by  wicked  Christians,  by  those  who 
are  eaught  in  that  net!”f  “The  whole 
oarth  is  red  with  the  blood  of  martyrs; 
heaven  is  brightened  with  the  crowns  of 
martyrs;  the  churches  are  adorned  with 
the  memorials  of  martyrs ; the  seasons  are 
rendered  holy  by  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs ; the  sick  are  cured  by  the  merits 
of  the  martyrs.”*  “I  say  that  there  are 
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persecutions  eveiy  where,”  says  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor,  “ because  daily  in  the  teem 
places  of  the  holy  Church,  Cain  penecoia 
Abel,  Ismael  Isaac,  Esau  Jacob,  that  b, 
the  impious  the  just : and  if  one  does  not 
suffer  persecution  from  strangers,  m 
suffers  it  from  false  brethren. *** 

“ When  you  enter  a cathedral  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  contemplate  in  the  even 
ing  that  army  of  saints  and  doctors,  in  t 
sweet  act,  so  sculptured  to  the  life,  they 
look  not  silent  images,  kneeling,  pitying, 
or  exhorting  in  their  niches  of  stone— with 
such  countenances  of  calm  repose— is  if 
motionless  for  eternity,  you  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  these  were  ages  of  peace  without 
struggles  and  without  disorder.  Such  an 
impression,”  continues  Michelet  “would 
however  mislead.  True,  the  intellectual 
life  of  man — the  conscience  in  an  infinite 
number  of  men  waa  calm  as  summer  mid 
night ; but  the  exterior  was  strangely  and 
in  sadly  wise  disturbed.  Nay,  the  middle 
ages  were  precisely  the  ages  of  struggle- 
alas  ! in  our  time,”  he  adds,  “ men  contend 
no  more  as  they  did  then— for  then  there 
was  the  vehement  struggle  between  the 
religious  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  world— 
the  human  nature  fallen — that  was  their 
dignity,  that  their  glory.  Yes,  these  saintf 
of  stone  represent  men  who  were  troubled, 
who  bad  struggles  almost  unceasing  from 
without,  and  from  within  too;  for  men 
were  the  same  as  now,  and  if  you  interro- 
gate them  they  will  tell  you  as  much! 

In  our  time,  men  contend  no  more  thus 
Reader,  did  you  mark  that  ? It  is  eytfl 
so.  In  languid  times,  as  a late  writer 
justly  observes,  with  their  unbelief  snd 
perplexity,  with  their  weak  doubting  eh* 
racters  and  embarrassed  rircumstanoei, 
promoting  a kind  of  general  smritml 
paralysis,  amidst  an  effete  sceptical  world, 
wherein  wonder,  greatness,  sincerity,  snd 
faith,  are  rarely  found,  where  truth  tot 
most  men  means  plausibility,  to  be 
sured  by  the  number  of  votes  that  can  be 
procured,  where  men  live  not  by  bettering, 
but  by  doubting,  debating,  and  arguing," 
the  struggles  of  an  age  of  faith,  of  siocere 
and  earnest  men  are  impossible  or  un- 
necessary. To  produce  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, there  must  be  faith.  If  a man  jy 
to  ask  at  every  turn  the  world’s  suffinf*; 
if  he  cannot  dispense  with  it  and  mtw 
his  own  suffrage  serve,  how  can  he  be 
expected  to  struggle  as  the  saints  did,  °r 
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to  be  resigned  to  share  in  their  sufferings  ? 
In  the  ages  of  faith  there  was  no  necessity 
for  polling,  and  voting,  and  “ setting  up 
ballot-boxes  in  every  street.”  There  are 
no  more  struggles  now,  because  minds  are 
enervated.  The  nerves  of  men’s  arms  are 
not  cut  as  in  the  legend  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis  inJumidges,  but  their  moral  energy 
is  destroyed  ; their  intelligence  is  ex- 
hausted, so  that  they  will  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  think,  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  responsibility  of  a conviction. 
No  more  sufferings  for  justice  now,  because 
it  is  generally  understood  that  men  are 
compelled  to  act  as  they  do  by  irresistible 
impulse,  or  by  circumstance,  or  if  they  do 
not  accuse  Satan,  by  their  fate,  which  no 
one  they  affirm  can  withstand ; and,  indeed, 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  if  Satan  spoke  and 
God  were  silent,  or  if  Satan  or  fate  had 
the  power  of  compelling,  they  might  be 
excused.  So  they  deem  it  a folly  to  come 
forward  and  maintain  a just  cause  if  they 
will  have  to  suffer  for  it.  This  is  what 
St.  Augustin  termed,  wishing  to  precede 
Christ,  and  to  teach  Him.  In  ages  of 
faith  men  believed  in  Him  and  followed 
Him.  Yet,  from  the  first  there  were  traces 
I of  the  modem  spirit;  for  Peter,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  wished  to  precede  Christ ; 
for  when  the  Saviour  spoke  of  His  passion, 
Peter,  who  a little  before  confessed  Him, 
and  was  therefore  called  a rock  on  which 
the  church  was  built,  replied,  “ Absit, 
Domine,  non  fiet  istud and  observe  here, 
says  the  holy  doctor,  how  before  it  was 
“ Beatus  es,  Simon,” — and  now,  “Redi 
j post  me,  Satanas.”  Therefore  we  who  wish 
I to  celebrate  rightly  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs,  should  desire  to  imitate  them. 
Let  us  not  precede  them,  and  wish  to 
seem  to  be  wiser  than  they  are  by  avoiding 
sufferings  for  justice  and  for  faith,  which 
they  did  not  avoid.  Let  those  who  have 
such  thoughts,  and  who  nourish  their 
hearts  in  luxury,  be  turned  back  and  put 
to  shame.*  “ This  silent  army,”  says 
Michelet,  “represents  men  who  struggled 
and  combated.”  He  may  well  say  so  ; and 
it  is  impossible  to  recall  their  memories 
without  having  the  mind’s  eye  arrested,  as 
it  were,  by  the  solemn  banners  and  trophies 
of  their  long  and  glorious  warfare.  They 
seem  to  come  forward  at  first  one  by  one, 
so  as  to  be  separately  distinguished,  and 
then  collectively  in  a crowd  that  no  one 
can  number,  as  in  the  sublime  procession 
proposed  by  the  Church  in  her  Litany  of 
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the  saints,  when  invoking  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  St.  Joseph,  and  all  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets — St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  An- 
drew, St.  John,  and  all  the  holy  apostles  | 
and  evangelists ; St.  Stephen,  St.  Laurence, 
St  Vincent  and  all  the  holy  martyrs ; St. 
Sylvester,  St.  Gregory,  St  Augustin,  and 
all  holy  pontiffs  and  confessors;  St  An- 
thony, St.  Benedict,  St.  Dominic,  St.  j 
Francis,  and  all  holy  monks  and  hermits ; 
St.  Agnes,  St.  Cmcilia,  St.  Agatha,  St. 
Anastasia,  and  all  holy  virgins  and  widows, 
with  all  the  holy  saints  of  God  : and  their 
voice  seems  to  be  with  one  accord,  from 
contradiction  and  persecution,  from  mar- 
tyrdom and  exile  came  we  to  this  peace. 

The  world  forgets,  if  it  ever  knew,  the 
silent  sufferings,  the  silent  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  the  men  of  faith  and  their  long 
persecutions.  All  through  the  ages  in- 
volved in  this  history  the  world  pursued 
the  Church  collectively,  as  well  as  its 
members  one  by  one.  Still  was  it,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  the  Church 
militant,  often  the  Church  persecuted,  the 
Church  oppressed.  “Vita  Christiani  est 
benefacere  et  male  pad.”*  Such  was  the 
maxim  then  on  every  tongue. 

Considering  the  number  even  of  kings 
and  queens  who  were  then  prepared  to 
suffer  for  justice,  a pious  writer  exclaims, 

“ O,  how  seldom  are  such  examples  to  be 
witnessed  in  these  days  that  are  styled 
enlightened ! How  seldom  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  a king,  or  queen,  or  even  of  any  of 
the  higher  nobility,  so  exemplary  as  to  be 
worthy  of  being  held  out  to  the  people  as 
an  inducement  to  walk  in  their  footsteps 
in  order  to  save  their  souls  ! O,  truly,  in 
these  times  is  the  world  made  desolate 
because  there  is  no  one  that  thinketh  in 
the  heart.  May  what  are  called  the  dark 
ages  return  again,  that  there  may  be  an- 
other harvest  of  souls  for  heaven  !”f 

Ages  of  faith,  as  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  observe,  were  earnest  times: 
good  and  evil  far  more  than  charters  were 
truths  and  realities  for  them.  Men  were 
heartily  in  earnest.  They  possessed  the 
sincerity  of  children  with  the  depth  of 
wisdom.  They  met  injustice  “ with  a 
great-hearted  simplicity  in  an  unfearing 
way.”  Theirs  was  “not  the  sincerity  that 
calls  itself  sincere  which  is  often  mainly 
self-conceit,  but  that  of  which  they  did  not 
speak,  and  were  not  themselves  conscious.  ”t 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  a just  estimate 
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of  die  force  and  character  of  this  resolution 
of  men  in  ages  of  faith  to  suffer  persecution 
on  account  of  justice.  In  the  preceding 
books  we  have  seen  their  humility,  their 
meekness,  their  aptitude  to  mourn,  their 
purity,  their  thirst  for  justice,  their  com- 
passion, their  love  of  holy  peace — it  remains 
for  us  to  observe  the  complement  of  all 
these  graces,  that  firmness  and  constancy 
which  so  eminently  characterised  their 
actions ; that  intimate  energy  arising  from 
faith ; that  calm  sustained  enthusiasm  ; 
the  religious  devotion  to  what  is  immortal, 
and  that  silent  modesty  in  presence  of 
injustice,  which  seem  rather  to  be  ignorant 
than  disdainful  of  its  existence.  As  the 
Church  sings  in  her  office  of  many  martyrs, 
“Sancti  qui  sperant  in  Domino,  habebunt 
fortitudinem,  assument  pennas  ut  aquilro, 
volabant  et  non  deficient.’*  Would  you 
observe  this  verified  ? then  hear  the  words 
of  Tertullian  to  the  martyrs : “ Let  us 
change  the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  a 
retreat.  Although  the  body  be  enclosed, 
although  the  flesh  be  detained,  all  places 
are  open  to  spirit  Wander,  then,  in 
spirit : perambulate  in  spirit ; not  pro- 
posing to  yourself  shaded  woods  or  long 
porticoes,  but  that  way  which  leads  to  God. 
As  often  as  you  walk  thus  in  spirit,  you 
will  escape  from  your  prison.  The  limb 
feels  nothing  in  the  nerve  when  the  mind 
is  in  heaven.  The  mind  carries  with  it 
the  whole  man,  and  removes  it  to  wherever 
it  wishes.”*  The  same  spirit  breathes  in 
the  high  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages. 
“Nothing  is  contrary  to  me  but  myself,” 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.!  What  can  be 
more  brave  than  such  a heart  ? Ages  of 
faith,  indeed,  of  necessity  were  ages  of 
valour.  It  was  indispensable  to  be  brave. 
The  men  who  are  to  pass  before  us  in  this 
book  had  subdued  fear,  so  far  as  being 
perfectly  resolved ; and,  to  use  the  words 
of  a late  writer,  Agamemnon’s  was  of 
small  audacity  and  of  small  fruit  in  the 
world  oompared  to  theirs.  44  Felix  quern 
non  gladius  terret,”  sing  the  Franciscan 
friars  in  their  office  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  alluding  to  his  glorious  constancy. 
Vico  wrote  a treatise  on  the  heroism  of  in- 
telligence— “ De  mente  heroica,”  as  evinced 
by  the  undaunted  preachers  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  to  the  development  of  this 
spirit  which  fitted  men  of  every  state  for 
the  best  of  all  victories,  that  we  should  now 
direct  our  attention.  And  certes  for  who- 
ever wishes  to  study  the  history  of  religious 
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and  philosophic  doctrines  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  will  be  found  here  curious  and 
profitable  information  respecting  the  direc- 
tion and  the  state  of  minds,  an  object  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  never  to  lose 1 
sight  in  any  book  of  the  present  history. 

“Duo  sunt,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  44 jus- ! 
titia  et  libertas,  pro  quibus  quisque  fidelis  j 
usque  ad  sanguinem  stare  debet.”*  Such  i 
was  the  maxim  of  men  in  the  ages  of  faith. ! 
than  whom  no  generations  ever  observed 
more  strictly  the  poet’s  counsel : 

44  vivite  fortes, 

Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pec  tom  rebus.** 

“Love  and  fortitude,”  such  are  two  of  | 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  young  man ; 
aocording  to  Dante,!  which  prepared  him 
for  the  martyr’s  grace.  The  very  standard  1 
itself  of  knightly  honour  supposed  a resdi  ! 
ness  to  suffer  persecution  on  account  of  J 
justice,  for  without  such  suffering  bow 
could  men  pass  through  life  without  re- 
proach ? “Not  without  sin  I confess,”  as 
the  old  Baron  would  add,  44  distinguishing, 
(for  we  all  sin,  and  continually  ask  God 
to  efface  our  sins,)  but  without  reproach," 
44  sans  reproche.” 

Albert  de  Ripalta,  speaking  of  his  father, 
Antonio,  who  began  the  annals  of  Placen- 
tia, which  he  completed,  Bays,  that  he  had 
often  declared  “ his  wish  to  write  nothing 
but  what  might  conduce  to  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  utility  of  his  neigh- 
bour, especially  what  might  excite  the 
minds  of  young  men  to  live  virtuously, 
and  endure  all  perils  for  the  love  of  virtue.”! 
This  will  and  capacity  to  endure  formed 
the  great  criterion  in  estimating  the  re- 
spective merits  of  different  men.  44  They 
who  wish  to  suffer  many  things  for  Christ,” 
says  Cardan,  “shine  in  all  kinds  of  virtue, 
and,  therefore,  are  the  best  for  constitut- 
ing and  maintaining  a republic.’? 

So  Pope  Martin  IV.  creating  the  arch- 
bishop of  Arles  a cardinal,  says,  “that 
according  to  ancient  example,  he  must 
collect  from  all  nations,  to  assist  him  in 
governing  the  flock  committed!  to  him. 
men  potent  in  deed  and  in  word,  to  in- 
struct the  people  by  their  example,  and  to 
inform  them  by  their  doctrine  ; men  who 
so  fear  God,  that  they  never  fear  the  face 
of  man  ; so  hate  avarice,  that  they  go  not 
after  gold,  and  hope  not  in  the  multipli- 
city of  riches,  but  follow  truth,  that  is, 
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Christ,  who  is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and 
he  life,  declining  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.”*  God  is  wonderful 
n his  saints,  exclaims  the  holy  Church. 

• Deus  Israel  ipse  dabit  virtutem,”  she  con- 
tinues, “et  fortitudinem  plebi  suae,  bene- 
iictus  Deus.” 

We  shall  see  what  fearless  magnani- 
mity belonged  to  meek,  humble,  and  deep 
feeling  men,  who  could  know  more  misery 
rod  reap  more  joy  than  all ; to  each  of 
irhom  might  be  addressed  the  words  of 
Achilles  to  Priam,  when  the  latter  dared 
to  enter  his  tent, 

<ridr)p<t6v  vv  rot  ^rop.f 

“Nemo  sapiens,  nisi  fortis,”  said  the  Roman 
philosopher,!  “no  one  wise  who  is  not 
brne;”  yet,  if  we  will  hear  Balthasar, 
Grecian,  sages  have  been  always  bad  suf- 
ferers ; for  impatience  increases,  he  says, 
“along  with  science,  and  it  is  hard  to  con- 
tent a great  knowledge, ”§  but  the  Catholic 
religion  recognised  not  such  men  as  sages. 
She  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  valour  in 
enduring,  and  she  declared  that  fortitude, 
as  Albertus  Magnus  observes,  “ magis  est 
sustinendo  quam  audendo,”||  so  that  her 
voice  seemed  to  re-echo  the  maxim  of  the 
Greeks, 

UaMifurra,  pa6ffparat 


he  fears  it ; not  on  the  judgments  of 
men,  because  he  fears  only  those  of  God ; 
nor  on  events,  because  he  regards  them  in 
the  order  of  Providence ; nor  on  his  pas- 
sions, because  charity  is  their  rule.  The 
just  man  alone  then  eqjoys  perfect  freedom ; 
superior  to  the  world,  to  himself,  to  all 
creatures,  to  all  events,  he  begins  in  this 
life  to  reign  with  Jesus  Christ.  All  things 
are  subject  to  him,  and  he  is  subject  to 
God  alone.” 

“ Jus  turn  et  ten&cem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  pr&va  jubentium, 

Non  vultna  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solid*.”* 

Such  was  the  Catholic  mind  in  ages  of 
faith : no  one  possessed  it,  “ who  feared 
death,  or  exile,  or  poverty,  who  preferred,” 
as  Cicero  says,f  “ their  contraries  to 
equity,”  or  who  pronounced  the  word  ne- 
cessity with  a view  to  its  ordinary  meaning. 
When  told  that  nature  was  become  neces- 
sity, they  who  cherished  it  exclaimed  with 
St  Bernard,  “ O quam  neoesse  esset  hanc 
necessitatem  evelli  !”J  When  urged  to 
regard  it  for  their  own  interest,  they  again 
replied  with  him,  “necessitas  multorum 
est  virtus  pau corum.  ”§  So  in  the  third 
noctum  of  the  office  of  St  Anthony  of 
Padua,  the  friars  sing. 


or  that  still  deeper  wisdom. 


“ Perennt  period*,  cessat  et  necessitas  ” 


Ovtot  nparicrr6t  tar  atnjp 
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Persecution  for  justice  according  to  her 
▼oice  was  doctrine.  Whoever  wept  and 
bled  for  Jesus  Christ,  had  the  learning 
which  best  proved  the  sage. 

"The  world  in  vain  decries  the  Christian 
life,  as  a life  of  subjection  and  servitude. 
The  reign  of  justice,”  continues  Massillon, 
"is  a reign  of  liberty.  The  soul  faithful 
and  subject  to  God  becomes  mistress  of 
all  creatures ; the  just  man  is  above  eveiy 
thing,  because  he  is  detached  from  every 
thing : he  is  master  of  the  world,  because 
he  despises  the  world ; he  depends  neither 
on  his  masters,  because  he  serves  them 
only  for  God's  sake ; nor  on  his  friends, 
because  he  loves  them  only  in  the  order 
of  charity;  neither  on  his  inferiors,  be- 
cause he  requires  from  them  no  ucyust 
compliance,  nor  on  his  fortune,  because 
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Religion  addressed  men  in  words,  like 
those  of  the  Greek  poet,  when  Agamemnon 
is  represented  fearing  the  people,  and  He- 
cuba says  to  him, 

rrrci  rapfit tf,  ry  r ttX/op  vtfMis, 

(yea  d€  $T)<T6»  tov3*  tKrvBtpov  <f>6f£ov.  ' 


Gundobadus,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
having  been  converted  from  the  Arian 
heresy  by  St  Avitus,  was  one  of  those 
who  feared  the  multitude ; and  the  holy 
. bishop  sought  thus  to  deliver  him,  remind- 
ing him  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
Catholic  in  secret,  and  that  persecution  for 
justice  was  the  lot  to  be  expected  by  all 
Christians.  “Yon  being  a king,”  he  said 
to  him,  “ and  having  no  reason  to  fear  any 
penalty,  are  afraid  to  confess  the  Creator 
of  all  publicly,  lest  there  should  be  a sedi- 
tion of  the  people.  Relinque  hanc  stul- 
titiam,  et  quod  corde  te  dicis  credere,  ore 
prefer  in  plebe  ; for  the  apostle  says,  With 
the  heart  we  believe  to  justice,  but  with 
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the  mouth  is  confession  to  salvation  ; and 
so  the  prophet  also  says,  Confitebor  tibi, 
Domine,  in  ecdesia  magna.  In  popnlo 
gravi  laudabo  te;  and  again,  Confitebor 
tibi  in  populis,  Domine ; psalmum  dicam 
nomini  tuo  inter  gentes.  But,  O king, 
fearing  the  people,  you  are  ignorant  that 
it  is  better  the  people  should  follow  your 
faith,  than  that  you  should  favour  their 
infirmity;  for  you  are  the  head  of  the 
people,  and,  therefore,  if  you  proceed  to* 
war,  you  precede  the  host,  and  they  follow 
whither  you  lead.  Wherefore,  it  is  better 
that  by  your  going  first,  they  should  come 
to  the  truth,  than  that  by  your  perishing, 
they  should  remain  in  error.  For  God  is 
not  mocked,  and  he  doth  not  love  him, 
who  on  account  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
does  not  confess  Him  in  the  present  life/’ 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  however,  that 
the  king  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
confess  the  equality  of  the  Trinity  in  pub- 
lic, but  persisted  in  his  pusillanimity  to 
the  end  of  his  life.* 

This  was  nothing  but  the  old  weakness 
before  the  formation  of  the  new  creature. 
The  wisest  of  the  Greeks  was  obliged  to 
give  his  friend  a clue  to  distinguish  his 
real  opinion  from  that  which  be  professed, 
through  compliance  with  the  popular  su- 
perstition, telling  him  that  his  letters  which 
expressed  the  former,  would  begin  with 
the  word  ecfc,  and  the  latter  with  (koi.\ 
Here  then  was  a great  contrast  to  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  ages  of  faith,  which 
enabled  men  to  live  superior  to  all  fear  of 
the  judgments  of  the  crowd,  which  now 
under  the  title  of  society  again  exercise  so 
fatal  an  influence  on  those  who  resolve  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
who  appear  following  our  Lord  at  a distance 
from  afar  faintly,  as  old  writers  say,  only 
to  add  to  his  ignominy  by  denying  Him. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  state  of  manners 
did  not  resemble  that  which  Seneca  de- 
scribes. 44  Pendemus  toti  ex  alienis  judi- 
ciis ; et  id  optimum  nobis  videtur  quod 
petitores  laudatoresque  multos  habet,  ,non 
id  quod  laudandum  petendumque  est.  Nec 
viam  bonam  ac  malam  per  se  sestimamus, 
sed  turba  vestigiorum,  in  quibus  nulla 
sunt  redeuntium.”!  Very  far  otherwise. 

As  Polyeucte  says  to  Felix  in  that  noble 
tragedy  of  Corneille,  “The  man  of  faith 
feared  nothing,  dissembled  nothing,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  was  always  the 
same.”  I am  a Christian,  would  be  his 
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reply,  after  the  examples  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  first  age  of  the  Church.  I am  a Chri*  i 
tian, 

“ hinc  atque  hine  vocibns  heros 

Tnnditur,  et  magno  persentit  pectore  curas: 
Mens  hnmota  manet ; lacryme  voivnntor  inaim.'** 

Yet  to  antiquity  we  must  ascribe  the 
honour  which  is  its  due.  Homer  s old 
men,  though  pacific,  are  determined  ene- 
mies of  injustice ; and  in  this  respect 
again.  Catholic  manners  possessed  the 
charm  of  Homeric  energy.  44  Shall  wicked 
ness  be  strong  in  punishment,  and  we  not 
be  as  valiant  in  our  suffering  ?"  Such  was 
the  answer  to  each  tyrant.  But  how  can 
we  describe  the  high  disdain  of  yielding  to 
dishonour,  which  characterized  these  ages 
of  faith?  When  the  terrible  King  Chil- 
peric,  persecuting  Protextatus,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  demanded  why  he  dared  to  ask 
some  great  nobles  to  befriend  his  son,  the 
Prince  Merowig,  whom  the  bishop  loved 
with  a mother’s  love,  from  having  held 
him  on  the  font,  that  holy  man,  though 
far  from  firm,  replied,  “I  acknowledge  it, 
I entreated  them  to  stand  his  friends,  and 
I would  have  called  to  his  aid  not  only 
men,  but  the  angels  of  heaven,  if  1 had 
power  over  them ; for  he  was,  as  I said 
before,  my  spiritual  son  by  baptism. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  being  exiled, 
St.  Gilbert,  founder  of  the  Gilbertins, 
and  the  other  superiors  of  his  order,  were 
accused  of  having  sent  him  assistance 
The  charge  was  false  ; but  the  holy  abbot 
chose  rather  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  to 
incur  the  risk  of  seeing  his  order  sup- 
pressed,  than  to  justify  himself,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  condemn  an  action  which 
would  have  been  meritorious. 

Truly  the  chivalrous  spirit  belonged  to 
those  who  suffered  persecution  for  justice 
during  these  heroic  ages.  44  It  has  been  a 
question  this  year,”  writes  John  of  Salis- 
bury to  Hunfrid  Boni,  “of  making  my 
peace  with  the  king,  that  I might  return 
to  England.  They  solicited  me  to  gi*e 
security  that  I would  not  in  any  thing 
assist  the  archbishop,  and  on  those  terms 
I should  return  into  favour  with  the 
king.  But  though  I am  not  bound  to 
the  archbishop  by  homage,  or  oath,  or 
obligation  of  faith,  and  though  I owe 
him  no  obedience,  unless  that  which  » 
due  to  every  bishop,  nevertheless  as  I 
believed  it  would  be  a base  act  to  deny 
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him,  and  renounce  obedience  to  him,  I 
could  not  accept  the  condition/** 

“ Summum  crede  nefaa  an  imam  pneferre  pndori 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.*’ 

“ Even  the  heathen  gave  this  sentence, 
therefore  I earnestly  entreat  that  such 
forms  may  not  be  proVided  for  me.  If  it 
be  a question  respecting  the  past,  I do  not 
deny  that  I have  always  obsequiously  and 
devotedly  served  the  archbishop  as  my  lord 
and  my  father ; and  I wish  it  might  have 
been  efficaciously;  nor  will  I ever,  with 
Gods  help,  for  any  utility  or  through  fear 
of  any  loss,  by  abjuring  and  denying  Him, 
stain  my  life,  yea  and  the  memory  of  my 
name  and  race,  before  God  and  man.”f 
Thus  as  far  as  spuming  the  specious 
world’s  control,  and  cherishing  this  un- 
conquerable devotion  of  the  mind  to  truth, 
men  never  bid  adieu  to  boyhood.  They 
carried  on  the  freshness  and  feelings  of 
youth  into  the  powers  of  maturer  age. 
Each  could  bear  to  himself  the  testimony 
of  the  poet, 

“lam  prepared,  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy, 

To  do,  or  suffer  aught,  as  when  ahoy 

I did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love, 

My  nature,  worthless  now.*' 

“He  would  talk  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren,” says  Roper  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
“of  the  lives  of  holy  martyrs,  of  their 
grievous  pains  endured  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  their  passion  and  death 
undergone,  rather  than  offend  Him ; and 
he  would  add,  what  a happy  and  blessed 
thing  it  was  to  suffer  privation  of  goods, 
imprisonment,  loss  of  lands,  and  even  of 
life  itself,  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  !**  After 
being  long  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he 
wrote  to  them  saying,  “ I find  no  cause,  I 
thank  God,  to  reckon  myself  in  worse  case 
here,  than  at  home;  for  methinks  God 
maketh  me  a wanton,  and  setteth  me  on 
his  lap  and  dandleth  me.”  “ O glorious 
God,”  he  prayed,  “ take  from  me  all  sinful 
sorrow  and  pensiveness.”  In  fact,  cheer- 
fulness and  composure,  even  mirth  some- 
times, resting  on  earnestness  and  sadness, 
uas  the  rainbow  on  black  tempest,”  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  beatitude  in  all 
ages.  Celebrated  are  the  instances  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  disencumbering  himself  of 
j the  courtier,  who  recommended  him  to 
[ change  his  mind,  by  replying  that  he  had 
J done  so,  meaning  only  that  he  had  resolved 
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not  to  change  his  apparel  that  morning, 
and  his  saying  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
“ I pray  you,  sir,  see  me  safe  up ; as  for 
my  coming  down,  I may  shift  for  myself,” 
— words  which  may  recall  those  of  the 
great  confessor  of  our  times,  Droste  de 
Vischering,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  on 
being  carried  off  violently  from  his  palace, 
only  asked  the  officer  who  secured  him, 
whether  the  candles  in  the  carriage-lamps 
were  long  enough  to  last  them  through  the 
night. 

The  courage  and  calm  resolution  of  the 
martyrs  sometimes  extorted  the  admiration 
of  even  the  most  cruel  persecutors;  as 
when  the  emperor  Decius,  having  read  the 
examination  of  St.  Acacius,  gave  him  his 
liberty  and  suffered  him  to  profess  the 
Christian  religion. 

“ The  philosophers,”  says  Philemon,  “ as 
I have  heard,  consume  much  time  in  seek- 
ing what  is  the  supreme  good,  and  no  one 
has  yet  discovered  what  it  is.” 

Nw  €vpov'  eiprjVT) 

If  this  were  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  ages  of  faith,  there  were  distinctions 
added  to  reconcile  it  with  the  felicity  of 
enduring  persecution ; for,  as  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  says,  “ there  are  two  kinds  of  peace ; 
one  which  Christ  gives,  the  other  which 
the  world  gives.  The  peace  of  the  world 
is,  that  you  recede  from  God,  and  consent 
to  the  devil ; but  the  peace  of  Christ  is, 
that  you  expel  the  devil,  and  love  God : 
the  peace  of  the  world  is,  that  the  world 
may  please  you,  and  you  the  world,  that 
thus  satiated  with  earthly  pleasures,  you 
may  succumb  for  ever ; the  peace  of  Christ 
is,  that  you  may  patiently  bear  the  adverse 
things  of  the  world  unto  death,  in  order 
that  after  death  you  may  obtain  the  felicity 
of  the  future  life.”t  This  latter  was  en- 
joyed by  all  the  just,  amidst  their  perse- 
cutions. Within  their  heart  was  their 
sabbath,  “ while  many,”  as  St  Augustin 
says,  “ were  at  rest  in  their  limbs,  and  in 
a tumult  in  their  conscience.”^  As  the 
lights  of  heaven  direct  their  course  with  all 
patience,  and  care  not  what  men  might 
say  of  them,  so  these  cared  not  what  flesh 
could  do.§  “There  is  a peace,” observes  Peter 
of  Blois,  “of  which  men  say,  Peace,  peace ; 
and  there  is  no  peace ; for  in  such  peace 
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there  is  the  most  bitter  bitterness,  when 
the  handmaiden  reposes,  and  the  mistress 
is  in  bondage.”*  There  being  always  men 
whose  study  and  labour  it  is  to  resist  their 
superiors.  “ It  is  manifest,”  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  “ that  persons  in  authority,  who 
must  necessarily  offend  many,  cannot  please 
all,  nor  can  they  nor  should  they  satisfy 
the  will  of  all.”f  It  throws  much  light 
upon  the  history  of  these  ages,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  casuists  who  exercised  such 
an  influence  upon  manners,  had  ranked 
what  the  school  terms  acedia  among  deadly 
sins,  as  opposed  to  divine  hope.  Many 
who  now  pass  for  very  liberal,  would  in 
the  middle  ages  have  been  ranked  with 
the  libellatici,  who  by  causing  themselves 
to  be  enregistered  along  with  those  who 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  were  considered  as 
tacitly  denying  the  faith.  The  love  of 
ease,  which  prompts  men  to  yield  always, 
step  by  step,  till  at  last  they  speak  like 
the  minister  of  Geneva,  who  now  says  that 
“ the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  understood  by 
Catholics,  hinders  a great  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  embracing  Christianity,”  was 
expelled  by  the  spirit  of  beatitude.  That 
spirit  made  men  even  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  being  honoured  in  a world 
where  God  is  dishonoured,  and  of  obtain- 
ing, even  by  honourable  means,  what  is 
refused  to  him.  “Quo  modo,”  exclaims 
St  Bonaventura,  “non  abhorrebo  mihi 
attribui,  quod  est  Dei  ? Quis  ergo  renuet 
so  odire,  et  ab  omnibus  conculcari  ?”J 
“ Would  to  God,”  cries  St  Jerome,  “that 
all  infidels  might  rise  up  at  once  against 
me ! I wish  that  the  whole  world  would 
unite  to  blame  my  conduct  in  order  that 
I might  obtain  by  that  the  approbation  of 
Jesus  Christ  You  deceive  yourself  if  you 
think  that  a Christian  can  live  without 
persecution.  The  greatest  that  one  can 
suffer  is  not  to  have  any.” 

“ Do  not  imitate  those,”  says  the  great 
St  Anthony,  “who  apply  themselves  to 
have  rest  in  this  world,  for  they  never 
make  a progress ; but  emulate  those  who 
wander  in  mountains  and  solitudes  for 
God,  in  order  that  virtue  from  on  high 
may  come  on  you.”§  The  children  of  this 
beatitude,  therefore,  in  a particular  man- 
ner, might  be  distinguished  among  the 
blessed  poor  in  spirit ; 

“ Che  per  neente  arete 
Terra,  oro  e argento 
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as  Brunetto  Latini  in  his  Tesoretto  says ; 
for  their  hearts  were  detached  from  all 
earthly  possessions,  in  order  to  follow  Christ 
with  more  alacrity,  as  it  is  the  naked 
swimmer  who  passes  the  river  with  greatest 
ease ; so  that  St  Francis  among  his  reasons 
for  requiring  poverty  in  his  order,  specifies 
their  obligation  to  preach  without  fear. 

“ They  knew,”  as  Augustin  says,  “ that 
a man  cannot  always  remain  here,  cannot 
always  have  his  gold  and  silver,  cannot 
always  rejoice  even  in  this  light.  They  ■ 
had  learned  to  rejoice  in  that  fight  which 
has  no  setting,  which  had  no  yesterday 
nor  to-morrow,  and  thus  no  persecutor 
could  ever  deprive  them  of  the  treasure  on 
which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  They 
felt  themselves  to  be  strangers  upon  earth,  I 
so  that  they  used  their  riches  as  a traveller 
in  a stable  uses  what  he  finds,  knowing  1 
that  it  is  not  his  own,  unless  for  the  time  I 
he  stops  there.”*  There  was  in  them  [ 
what  an  old  French  writer  styles  “ couraige  I 
invincible,  contentement  certain,  aaeeur- 
anoe  parfaicte,  desprisement  incroyable  de 
tout  ce  pourquoy  les  humains  tant  veigient 
courent,  travaillent,  navigent  et  battail- 
lent”  Thus  Georges  d'Amboise,  the  cher- 
ished minister  of  Louis  XII.,  of  whom  the 
king  used  to  say,  “let  George  do  whatever 
pleaseth  him,”  never  had  but  one  benefice 
at  a time,  and  of  that  he  only  retained  a 
third  part  for  himself,  the  rest  being  for 
the  churches  and  the  poor.  Thus,  to  cite 
another  instance  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
writer,  “ was  the  virtuous  and  ghostly  mind 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  rid  from  all  oorropt 
love  of  worldly  things,  and  fast  knit  only 
in  the  love  of  God  and  desire  of  heaven, 
as  becometh  a very  true  worshipper,  and  a 
faithful  servant  of  God.”  “ Tell  me,”  said 
he  to  his  wile,  who  advised  him  to  avoid 
persecution,  “how  long  you  think  one 
might  live  to  enjoy  this  right-fair  bouse  of 
ours  ? Perhaps  some  twenty  years.  Well 
now.  if  you  had  said  some  thousand,  nay 
some  hundred  years  even,  it  had  been 
somewhat ; and  yet  he  were  a very  bad  calcu- 
lator that  would  risk  the  losing  of  an  eter- 
nity for  some  hundred  or  thousand  years. 
But  what,  if  we  are  not  sure  of  enjoying 
our  possessions  a single  day  ? I hear  be 
said  again  that  my  Lord  Audley  reckoneth 
me  among  the  fools,  but  surely  among  thoee 
that  long  to  be  rulers,  God  and  my  con- 
science blow,  that  no  man  can  reckon  me. 
But  whomsoever  my  Lord  mean  by  the 
fools  and  the  wise,  1 beseech  our  Lord  to 
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make  us  all  so  wise,  that  we  may,  every 
mao,  rule  ourselves  wisely  in  this  time  of 
tears,  this  vale  of  miseries,  this  simple 
wretched  world,  that  when  we  shall  hence 
in  haste,  we  be  not  taken  as  sleepers,  nor 
be  shut  out  of  heaven  among  the  foolish 
virgins.'*  “To  his  children  and  grand- 
children," he  said,  “ I have  been  brought  up 
at  Oxford,  at  an  inn  of  chancery,  at  Lin- 
coln Vinn,  and  also  in  the  king’s  court,  from 
the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest,  and  yet  I 
have  at  present  left  but  little  above  a hun- 
dred pounds  a year,  so  that  now  we  must 
fsll  to  the  lowest  fare,  and  if  our  ability 
stretch  not  to  maintain  it,  then  may  we  with 
bag  and  wallets  go  a begging  together,  and 
hoping  for  charity,  sing  a salve  regina  at 
every  man’s  door,  and  so  still  keep  company 
and  be  merry  together."  In  fact,  after  the 
resignation  of  his  office  of  chancellor,  he 
was  not  able  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  family,  sufficiently  to  find  meat,  drink, 
fuel,  apparel,  and  such  other  necessaries, 
bat  was  compelled  for  lack  of  other  fuel  in 
winter  before  he  went  to  bed,  to  cause  a 
bundle  of  fern  to  be  brought  into  his  chamber, 
and  with  the  blaze  thereof  to  warm  them, 
and  so  without  any  other  fire  to  go  to  their 
bed.  The  Catholic  mind  was  not  therefore 
I that  which  Seneca  defends,  which  professes 
a contempt  for  riches,  and  is  never  ready  to 
relinquish  them ; which  proclaims  that  exile 
is  an  empty  word,  while  firmly  resolved  to 
grow  old  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  home, 
and  of  one’s  native  country.  “Non  desino 
apud  istos,  qui  nunc  dominantur,  coenitare," 
aays  Cicero,  excusing  himself  to  Varro,  for 
complying  with  Csesar.  “ Quid  faciam  P 
tempori  serviendum  est.”*  This  was  what 
the  Greek  poet  termed  the  placing  one's 
self  always  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
vessel  when  the  other  is  under  water,  the 
art  of  all  heretics  and  schismatics  in  every 
age,  in  whom  the  nature  of  Theramenes 
still  survives,  however  they  may  boast  of 
independence. 
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II p6s  t6p  irpdrrorra  ragor, 

NaXXor  fj  yeypafifihnjv 
Euorfv’  iareuxut  hr 

Thus  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned 
by  many  for  not  complying  with  the  king. 

• Ed.  Fam.  fil  * Arutonh.  Ran.  536. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  Audley  marvelled 
that  he  should  be  so  obstinate  in  his  own 
conceit,  in  that  every  body  took  the  oath, 
save  only  the  blind  bishop  and  he.  He 
said,  “ he  would  not  have  him  so  scrupulous 
of  his  conscience."  Others  wrote  to  him, 
saying,  that  “one  of  the  highest  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  a man  learned  too,  ac- 
counted his  conscience  in  this  matter  for  a 
right  simple  scruple ; and  he  saith  when 
Sir  Thomas  says  his  conscience  moveth  him, 
all  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  almost  all 
other  men  too,  go  boldly  forth  with  the 
contrary,  and  none  stick  thereat,  save  only 
himself  and  one  other  man,  who  though  he 
be  right  good  or  very  learned,  yet  few  that 
love  him  give  him  the  counsel  against  all 
other  men  to  cleave  to  his  mind  alone." 
Others  said,  “he  ought  to  change  his  own 
conscience  by  conforming  it  to  the  con- 
science of  so  many  others ; and  that  since 
it  was  also  by  a law  made  by  the  parlia- 
ment commanded,  they  thought  that  he  was, 
upou  the  peiil  of  his  soul,  bound  to  change 
and  reform  his  conscience,  and  conform  it 
to  other  men's."*  “Thus,"  as  he  says, 
“some  might  act  through  favour,  and  Some 
through  fear;  some  might  happen  to  frame 
themselves  a conscience,  and  think  that 
while  they  did  it  for  fear,  God  would  for- 
give it;  and  some  might  peradventure, 
think  that  they  would  repent  and  be  shriven, 
and  that  so  God  would  remit  their  sin ; and 
some  might  be  of  the  mind  that  if  they  said 
one  thing,  and  thought  the  while  the  con- 
trary, God  would  more  regard  their  heart 
than  their  tongue." 

Alas  ! how  many  have  adopted  this  wis- 
dom, when  the  flatteries  of  this  world  have 
chained  their  sense  1 how  many  self-loving 
natures,  as  the  poet  says, 

“ Prison'd  in  mists  and  errors,  cannot  see 
The  way  abroad  that  leads  to  happiness 
Or  truth,  whose  beamy  hand  should  guide  us 
in  it. 

What  a poor  value  do  men  set  of  heaven! 
Heaven,  the  perfection  of  all  that  can 
Be  said  or  thought,  riches,  delight,  or  harmony, 
Health,  beauty,  and  all  these  not  subject  to 
The  waste  of  time,  but  in  their  height  eternal. 
Lost  for  a pension,  or  poor  spot  of  earth. 

Favour  of  greatness,  or  an  hour's  faint  pleasure ; 
As  men  in  scorn  of  a true  flame  that's  near, 
Should  run  to  light  their  taper  at  a glowworm.'* f 

There  is  another  state  of  peace  too,  against 
which  men  were  armed  by  Catholicism  : for 
there  is  a mode  of  reasoning  which  places 
men  too  high  above  all  thoughts  that  lead 

• Walter's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
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to  action,  when  they  discover,  as  Fonteuelle 
observes,  “ the  little  importance  of  all  human 
occupation,  eliciting,"  as  he  says,  “from 
nature  her  secret,  and  so  becoming  too  wise 
and  unwilling  to  act  more."  There  is  then 
need  of  another  mode  of  reasoning  to  recall 
them  to  action,  and  that  can  be  furnished 
by  divine  faith  alone.  The  offices  of  the 
church  ou  the  annual  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs,  sufficiently  indicated  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  the  faithful  to  cherish 
the  same  spirit  which  had  animated  them. 
Thus  she  prays,  in  allusion  to  the  martyr 
Prisca,  that  we  may  profit  by  the  example 
of  such  faith ; to  the  martyr  Canute,  that, 
as  he  was  au  imitator  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
so  we,  walking  in  his  footsteps,  should  attain 
eternal  joys ; to  the  martyr  Agnes,  that  we 
may  follow  the  example  of  her  whom  we 
venerate ; to  the  martyr  Agatha,  that  we 
may  walk  according  to  her  example  to  God ; 
to  the  martyr  Hermenegild,  that  we  may 
learn  from  his  example  to  despise  perish- 
able, and  follow  everlasting  things ; to  the 
martyrs  Tiburtius,  Valerian,  and  Maximus, 
that  we  may  imitate  the  virtues  of  those 
whom  we  commemorate;  to  the  martyr 
Fidelis  of  Sigmaringa,  that  we  too  may  be 
found  faithful  unto  death;  to  the  martyr 
Venantius,  that  we  may  imitate  the  con- 
stancy of  his  faith  ; to  the  martyrs  Marcel- 
linus,  Peter,  and  Erasmus,  that  we  may  be 
kindled  by  the  examples  of  those  in  whose 
merits  we  rejoice;  to  the  martyrs  Cyriac, 
Largus,  and  Smaragdus,  that  we  may  imi- 
tate the  virtue  of  their  passion ; to  the  mar- 
tyr Zephyrinus,  that  we  may  be  instructed 
by  his  example ; to  the  martyr  Gorgonius, 
that  the  eternal  sweetness  may  encompass 
the  family  of  God,  which  in  his  martyr  feeds 
upon  the  good  odour  of  Christ;  to  the  mar- 
tyr Thecla,  that  we  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  such  faith ; to  the  martyr  Callistus, 
that  we.  may  be  restored  to  the  love  of  God 
by  the  examples  of  his  saints  ; to  the  martyr 
Csecilia,  that  we  may  follow  her  footsteps ; 
to  the  martyr  St.  Denis,  that  we  may  learn, 
by  imitating  him,  to  fear  not  the  adversity 
of  the  world,  which  last  invocation  Joinville 
takes  care  to  mention,  was  one  of  those 
which  the  king  St.  Louis  repeated  devoutly 
at  his  death.  Now  that  these  prayers  were 
not  in  vain,  we  have  demonstration;  for 
throughout  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
we  find  proof  that  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
was  widely  diffused.  In  almost  each  page 
of  their  annals  we  find  traces  of  that  per- 
fect will,  “such  as  once  upon  the  bars  held 
Laurence  firm."  Men  never  doubted  that 
their  friends  were  ready  to  act  heroically, 


and  offer  themselves  to  death  for  a noble 
cause.  “When  I heard  of  the  death  of  the 
blessed  martyr,"  says  Petrus  Cellensis.  ab- 
bot of  St.  Remy,  in  a letter  to  John  s&d 
Richard,  two  brothers,  who  were  monks  is 
Canterbury  in  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  MI 
thought  at  first  that  my  John  and  Richard 
were  buried  with  him,  for  various  and  vague 
reports  left  us  in  suspense;  but  whatever 
has  happened  to  yon  after  the  glorification 
of  the  holy  martyr,  has  no  doubt  turned  to 
your  advantage  ; so  that  whether  you  have 
been  afflicted  with  him  or  comforted,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  all  has  been  received  m 
augmentation  of  your  faith ; for  I do  sot 
suppose  you  to  be  of  so  little  faith  as  to  have 
any  fear  of  drinking  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in 
passion,  which  you  frequently  drink  in  the 
remembrance  of  Christ.”*  Men  advised 
each  other  to  pray  for  this  spirit.  Thus  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  concludes  his  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  York  with  these  words, 
“May  the  Most  High  lead  your  fraternity 
by  right  ways,  and  make  it  participate  with 
those  to  whom  the  kiugdom  of  Heaven  is 
promised  in  the  Gospel.”+  “ May  God 
give  you  a right  heart,"  says  a legate  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  to  those  who  were 
shunning  persecution,  “and  induce  you  to 
make  more  account  of  Him  than  of  the  will 
of  man."  J That  martyrdom  was  even  in 
object  of  desire  to  innumerable  persons,  we 
find,  likewise,  proof. 

The  Legate  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  who 
used  often  to  say,  that  religion  would  never 
revive  in  Languedoc  until  that  country  had 
been  moistened  with  a martyr's  blood,  used 
ardently  to  pray  to  God,  that  be  might  him- 
self be  the  victim.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
“May  God  pardon  you  ! as  for  me,  I par- 
don you,"  were  bis  last  words  addressed  to 
the  two  assassins.  St.  Radegonde,  while 
receiving  her  education  in  one  of  the  palaces 
of  Neustria,  used  often  to  say  to  her  young 
companions,  that  she  desired  martydom.§ 
St.  Peter  martyr  never  offered  on  the  altar 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  without  feeling  a 
fresh  desire  to  shed  his  own.  The  desire, 
in  his  instance,  indeed,  was  fulfilled ; bot 
of  course,  in  general,  circumstances  did  not 
allow  of  its  literal  accomplishment  Still 
as  Sulpicius  Severus  says  of  St  Martin,  all 
these  men  “ are  to  be  counted  among  the 
martyrs  who  washed  their  stoles  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb ; for  although  the  times  did 
not  permit  them  to  gain  martyrdom,  yet, 
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in  desire  and  glory,  they  had  the  crown. 
Had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Decian,  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  would 
have  mounted  the  pile ; and  though  not 
called  to  shed  their  blood,  yet,  through  faith, 
they  suffered  a passion,  the  opprobrium  of  the 
envious,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  wicked/'* 
“ Now,  since  there  is  no  persecution,”  says 
an  Italian  writer  who  lived  under  Cosmo 
de  Medic  is,  “ there  is  no  opportunity  left  of 
martyrdom  ; but  if  at  present  any  force  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ  should  prevail,  with- 
out other  mode  of  escape,  saving  faith,  I 
think,  indubitably,  that  the  number  would 
be  immense  of  those  who  would  suffer  for  it 
death  and  all  possible  tortures ; for  who 
knows  not  that  even  pirates,  so  far  from 
being  just  men,  when  taken  by  the  infidels, 
prefer  death  to  denying  Christ ; and  if  in 
men  of  this  kind  there  be  found  such  con- 
stancy, what  testimonies  think  you  would 
be  furnished  by  men  of  virtue  and  inno- 
cence?”! When  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
wished  to  express  the  consolations  he  had 
derived  from  God,  his  words  were,  that,  if 
the  sacred  Scriptures  had  not  existed,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  been  revealed 
to  him  at  Manresa,  he  was  prepared  to  die 
for  the  faith.  “ O truly  blessed  man,”  cries 
| St.  Bonaventura,  alluding  to  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  “ who  though  his  flesh  was  not  torn 
with  the  iron  of  the  tyrant,  yet  lost  not  the 
resemblance  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  O 
truly  blessed,  who  without  falling  by  the 
sword  of  the  persecutor,  gained  no  less  the 
palm  of  martyrdom.”  So  the  antiphon  of 
the  Benedictus  in  the  office  of  St.  Francis 
begins  with  “ O martyr  desiderio  Francisce,” 
and  in  the  Litanee  of  the  friars  the  same 
expression  is  used.  In  the  first  noclurn  of 
the  office  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  they 
sing,  " Fervet  ad  martyrium,  dum  rex  terra 
saevit;  sed  hoc  desiderium  suum  non  im- 
plevit,  de  quo  rex  regtiantiura  aliud  decre- 
pit.” To  him  also  they  apply  the  words 
“martyr  desiderio,”  and  in  the  hymn  com- 
memorating his  joys  they  sing, 

“ Gaude  quod  martyrium 
Tanto  ardore  flagitasti, 

Et  regulam  tuam  mutaati 
Ut  ires  ad  supplicium.” 

But  much  remains  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  Catholic  manners  during  these  ages, 
iu  regard  to  the  spirit  of  martyrdom ; for 
besides  the  cause  and  the  desire,  it  was  the 

• 8nlp.  Sev.  Epiat. 
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disposition  of  mind  also  which  then  pro- 
claimed the  martyr.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a reliance  on  things  not  seen,  on 
the  great  truths  of  the  eternal  world.  Hence 
there  was  much  in  men  that  lay  hid,  like 
roots,  and  forces  working  under  ground. 
Catholics  were  to  confess  God  rather  like 
the  holy  innocents,  “non  loquendo  sed 
moriendo;”  that  is,  as  the  Church  in  her 
collect  for  the  day  intimates,  to  confess  the 
faith  which  is  on  the  tongue,  by  those  man- 
ners which  almost  ensure  persecution.  The 
spirit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful,  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church,  was  that  ascribed  by 
St.  Cyprian  to  his  contemporaries,  “ sciebant 
mori,  non  sciebaut  disputare.”  “ Speech  is 
great,  but  silence  is  greater.”  Death,  judg- 
ment, and  eternity,  not  the  world’s  favour 
or  men's  opinion,  lay  in  the  background  of 
whatsoever  men  did  in  opposition  to  others. 
As  a late  writer  observes,  “Their  souls, 
homeless  on  earth,  made  their  home  in  the 
other  world,  like  Dante  saying  to  himself, 
Florence  thou  mayest  never  see ; but  hell, 
or  purgatory,  or  heaven  thou  shalt  surely 
see.”* 

Hence  they  sought  not  that  their  voice 
should  be  heard  on  earth,  but  as  the  Church 
says  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Laurence,  that  place 
should  be  given  to  it  in  heaven.  “ Oratio 
mea  mundo  est they  repeated  after  her, 
“et  ideo  peto,  ut  detur  locus  voci  mem  in 
ccelo:  quia  ibi  est  judex  meus,  et  conscius 
meus  in  excelsis:  ascendat  ad  Dominum 
deprecatio  mea/’f 

Again,  when  men  suffered  thus  for  justice, 
there  was  to  be  a voluntary  sacrifice,  which 
alone  pleases  God,  as  a correspondent  of 
St.  Thomas  observes,  not  a mere  compro- 
mise with  necessity.  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
preaching  on  the  festival  of  Saints  Nereus 
and  Achilles,  Domitilla,  and  Paucras,  says, 
“ These  saints,  before  whose  tomb  we  are 
assembled,  despised  the  world,  and  trampled 
it  under  their  feet,  when  peace,  plenty, 
riches,  and  health  gave  it  charms.”  Such 
were  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Further,  there  was  no  vapouring  affecta- 
tion of  independence  and  defiance  of  death 
along  with  secret  provision  for  security. 
Here  was  a great  contrast  to  the  mind  of 
those  who  rose  up  against  truth  in  the  latter 
years.  Luther  used  often  to  declare,  that 
he  stood  alone*  and  that  he  would  descend 
to  martyrdom  from  his  Sinai  and  his  Sion, 
though  he  remained  quietly  in  his  fortress. 

• Carlyle. 
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"When  he  said  that/’  observes  a French 
philosopher,  “ so  far  from  being  alone,  he 
was  behind  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbourg  and 
Brunswick,  behind  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  behind  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse ; he  had  before 
him  the  fire  kindled  by  himself,  a barri- 
cade of  flames  across  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  reach  him.”*  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  manners  in 
subsequent  times,  need  not  be  told  that 
within  the  camp  of  enemies  to  Rome  it  was 
difficult  to  find  the  union  of  meekness, 
patience,  and  resolution.  Their  great  men 
were  generally  all  fighters  and  wranglers, 
lauded  even  still  chiefly  for  their  valour, 
for  their  having  had  “ the  bravest  hearts  in 
the  world.”  Thus  Richter  says  of  Luther — 
" His  words  are  half  battles;”  and  another 
says,  " The  essential  quality  of  him  was 
that  he  could  fight  and  conquer;  that  he  was 
a right  piece  of  human  valour and  valiant 
he  was  assuredly,  if  we  understand  by  it 
what  our  fathers  in  their  old  books  style, 
" wicked  courage.”  Whereas  the  spirit  of 
the  ages  of  faith  was  that  which  the  Venerable 
Bede  ascribes  to  the  persecuted  Church,  in 
the  lesson  read  at  All  Saints;  which  is 
strengthened,  he  says,  more  and  more,  "non 
resistendo,  sed  perferendo  for  all  through 
these  ages  we  find  verified,  within  certaiu 
limits,  what  St.  Augustin  says,  that  the 
city  of  Christ  on  earth  in  its  pilgrimage 
does  not  contend  against  its  impious  perse- 
cutors for  temporal  safety,  but  rather  declines 
to  combat,  that  it  may  obtain  eternal.  Its 
members  are  bound,  imprisoned,  slain,  tor- 
tured, burnt,  torn,  slaughtered,  and  multi- 
plied. It  is  not  for  them  to  fight  for  safety, 
but  to  despise  safety  for  the  Saviour.**)* 
" Patientia  Domini  in  Malcho  vulnerata  est,” 
says  Tertullian,  " itaque  et  gladii  opera 
maledixit  in  posterum.”  Such  was  the  old 
observation : and  here  in  consequence  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  Catholic  manners  and  those  adopted 
by  the  founders  and  followers  of  the  modern 
religions  who  rejected  it,  and  yet  professed 
to  suffer  as  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  God. 
Many  of  these,  like  the  ministers  of  the 
Vaudois,  were  avowed  warriors,  boasting  even 
of  their  titles  of  captains  and  pastors,  ns 
when  Leger,  captain  and  pastor,  wrote  an 
eloquent  history  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
party,  and  Amaud,  colonel  and  pastor,  the 
narrative  entitled  "The  Glorious  Entry,”  in 
which  he  called  upon  his  party  to  massacre 

* Chateaubriand. 
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their  enemies.  They  were,  no  doubt,  bm 
men,  and,  in  the  world  s acceptation,  heroes! 
but  assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  a resem>| 
blance  in  them  to  those  who  directed 
lives  by  the  rule  of  this  eighth  beaiiladi 
In  Protestautism  every  where  there 
bravery  enough,  fierce  fighting  in  abundance;  ; 
but  not  braver  or  fiercer  than  that  of  the  j 
old  Scandinavian  ancestors  of  its  abettors,  , 
whose  exploits  were  not  exactly  a fitting  f 
preparation  for  the  Gospel.  Those  wbo 
witnessed  its  first  outbreak,  did  not  overlook 
this  difference.  "Compare  Catholic  recu- 
sants with  the  recusant  Huguenots  of  France, 
who  are  brethren  with  ours  in  England,” 
says  the  author  of  Jerusalem  and  Babel; 
"you  would  think  our  Catholic  gentlemen 
here  to  be  all  priests  in  respect  of  their 
sober,  humble,  aud  Christian  carriage  of  ; 
themselves,  whensoever  they  fall  under  ques- 
tion for  religion ; their  very  ministers  there 
you  would  take  to  be  all  swordsmen,  captains,  • 
sons  of  Mars,  so  much  fury  and  rage  breathes  >> 
out  in  every  word  or  action  of  theirs  which 
relates  to  the  public.  Catholics  here  are 
persons,  of  all  others,  most  unwilling  to  , 
offend.  Recusants  there  most  unwilling  to 
obey.  These  defend  their  religion  with 
their  swords,  and  by  resistance  of  the  civil 
magistrate : ours  only  with  the  pen  and  with  j 
their  prayers.  Ours  endure,  and  a Scio 
Cui  credidi,  with  St.  Paul,  is  all  their  •com- 
fort. These  endure  nothing,  will  trust  no- 
body with  their  cause  but  themselves,  and 
their  cautionary  towns ; they  have  their 
Bezas,  their  Marl  orates,.  Chamiers,  and 
other  firebrands,  swarming  thick  in  ail  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  ready  to  incense  and  set 
on  fire  the  distempered  multitude  against 
their  lawful  goverrfbrs.  They  have  their 
Montaubans,  their  Rochelles,  Saunurs, 
Montpelliers,  places  of  refuge  and  retreat, 
strong  and  well-fortified  to  shelter  them- 
selves when  they  cannot  make  good  their 
designs  in  the  field.  Catholics  here  have 
none  of  all  these.  They  have  no  preachers 
but  preachers  of  penance  and  mortification ; 
they  have  no  sermons  at  any  time  but  inch 
as  teach  them  obedience,  patience,  resi)  Ra- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  be  willing  to 
suffer  whatsoever  the  will  of  God  is ; be- 
have no  places  of  security  but  their  own 
unarmed  houses,  which,  if  they  chang s, 
is  always  for  the  fleet.  Gatehouse,  Newgate, 
or  some  other  prison  and  place  of  restnint. 
See  them  under  the  persecutions  of  Ediwd 
and  Elizabeth,  giving  an  example  of  the 
patience  of  true  Israelites.  The  arms  ' hey 
took  up  were  not  Zuinglius’s  sword  nor 
Beza's  pistols,  but  the  ancient  and  fciost 
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proper  arms  of  true  Christians,  prayers  and 
tears,  submission,  resignation,  patience  under 
the  rod  of  God  and  of  a wicked  king.’** 
"As  for  the  English  Catholic  clergy,”  says 
Cardinal  Allen,  "all  they  have  done  has 
been  done  only  by  the  power  of  priesthood, 
in  a spiritual,  silent,  and  peaceable  manner, 
not  with  riots,  tumults,  or  warlike  concourse. 
They  have  done  it,  as  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  men  did  in  the  primitive  Church,  by 
travels,  watchings,  fastings,  perils  at  the 
ports,  perils  on  the  sea,  perils  on  the  land, 
perils  of  open  enemies,  perils  of  false  breth- 
ren, fears  of  the  laws,  fears  of  hurting  their 
friends,  fears  of  scandalizing  the  weak,  by 
contumelies,  disgraces,  poverty,  prison  ments, 
fetters,  dungeons,  racks,  deaths.”-f 

Let  us  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  ages  of 
faith  respecting  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
such  manners.  "Patience  by  beatitude,” 
says  St  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  "is  more 
excellent  than  by  moral  virtue. He  al- 
ludes to  the  grace  which  enabled  men  to 
softer  for  justice  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
eighth  circle  of  the  happy  life— to  that  di- 
vine patience  proposed  to  the  imitation  of 
the  faithful  by  the  Church  in  her  collect  for 
Palm  Sunday : the  presence  of  which,  as 
Drexelios  observes,  is  synonymous  with  the 
presence  of  God,§  and  of  which  every  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  contains  such  won- 
derful examples.  The  rule  was  universal, 
to  the  observance  of  which  each  instance  is 
ascribed,  as  where  we  read  of  Everacle, 
bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Olho,  that  this  learned  man  endured  many 
persecutions,  but  conquered  by  patience, 
rendering  to  no  one  evil  for  eril.||  "With- 
out patience,”  said  Tertullian,  " no  one  can 
gam  beatitude,  no  one  can  be  poor  in  spirit, 
or  meek,  no  one  can  mourn  as  the  blessed, 
or  suffer  persecution  for  justice.  Non  licet 
nobis  una  die  sine  patientia  manere.” 

"As  patience  is  in  God,  so  impatience 
reigns  in  his  adversary  and  our  adversaiy, 
whence  k appears  how  especially  it  is  con- 
traiy  to  faith.  Man  fell  by  impatience; 
and  to  say  all  in  one  word,  every  sin  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  impatience.  Malum  impa- 
tientia  est  boni.  Formerly  the  rule  was 
eye  for  eye ; for  patience  was  not  yet  on 
earth,  because  faith  was  not.  But  when  the 
Lord  and  master  of  patience  had  come,  it 
was  not  lawful  even  to  use  the  tongue, 
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insomuch  that  one  could  not  say,  * Thou 
fool,’  without  danger  of  the  judgment.”* 

"Patience,”  says  St.  Cyprian,  "is  that 
which  commends  ns  to  God.  It  is  this 
which  restrains  anger,  bridles  the  tongue, 
governs  the  mind,  represses  violence,  teaches 
men  to  be  mild  against  injuries  and  insults, 
and  ready  to  forgive  enemies : it  is  patience 
which  firmly  guards  the  foundations  of  our 
faith.  This  patience  the  philosophers  also 
professed  to  follow.  Theirs  was  a false 
patience,  a9  well  as  a false  wisdom ; for 
how  could  he  be  either  wise  or  patient  who 
knew  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  patience 
of  God.”f 

Cervantes,  describing  the  habits  of  a 
nomadic  tribe,  says  that  those  who  compose 
it  can  be  martyrs,  though  never  confessors ; 
but  he  forgot  the  distinction  which  made 
patience  and  discipline  not  more  needful  for 
those  who  sought  the  white  than  for  the 
claimants  of  the  purple  crown.  In  the 
Catholic  mind,  with  all  its  heroism,  there 
was  found  that  temperance  of  judgment 
which  belongs  to  men  accustomed  to  meet 
with  resistance  ; while  in  that  which  rejected 
the  holy  discipline,  there  was  petulance  and 
defiance,  as  when  a rivulet  rushes  with 
noise  into  the  sea,  and  bubbles  on  madly, 
though  sure  the  next  moment  to  have  its 
noisy  little  wave  recoil  before  the  unruffled 
ocean,  which  heeds  not  its  entry. 

St.  Bonaventura,  indeed,  says  expressly 
that  patience  is  the  eighth  and  last  beatitude. 
" The  shield  of  patience,”  saith  he,  "ought 
to  he  triangular : in  the  lower  angle  ought 
to  be  the  fear  of  divine  punishment ; in  the 
right-band  angle  the  love  of  ones  neighbour, 
and  in  the  left  the  Passion  of  Christ  !”J 
Such  is  the  blazon  of  those  who  suffered 
persecution  for  justice  during  the  middle 
ages.  Hence  we  find  that  men  who  showed 
the  most  undaunted  resolution  were  pre- 
cisely those  who  were  the  most  gentle  and 
pacific  ; men  like  those  of  whom  St.  Hilary 
of  Arles  said,  "Nunquam  in  ore  nisi  pax, 
nisi  castitas,  nisi  pietas,  nisi  caritas who 
seemed  to  have  ever  in  their  ears  the  admo- 
nition of  the  great  St.  Anthony:  "Cura  ut 
omnes  homines  te  benedicant — " My  son, 
be  meek,  long-suffering,  patient,  and  a 
lover  of  men;”§  who  evinced  in  all  their 
words  and  actions  that  amiable  suavity 
which  could  often  disarm  the  most  hostile 
prejudice  ; for  every  indication  of  a subtle 
ambition  was  alien  to  the  blessed  state  of 
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sufferers  for  justice,  who  knew  well  that  as 
the  ancient  moralist  observed,  “ Satis  ipsum 
nomen  philosophise,  etiam  si  modeste  trac- 
tetur,  invidiosum  est."*  What  we  shall 
witness  therefore  in  the  succeeding  pages 
will  be  a supernatural  heroism,  resistance, 
not  from  a coarse  disobedient  obstinacy  of 
disposition,  but  from  that  sense  of  duty  in 
a mildly  understanding  heart,  of  which 
every  expression  is  soft  and  great,  and  which 
requires  always  loyal  submission  to  legiti- 
mate authority.  “It  will  be  the  fortitude, 
which,"  as  Albertus  Magnus  distinguishes, 
“ is  of  hope  without  presumption  ; not  the 
blind  fortitude,  which  is  of  ignorance  from 
the  absence  of  thought ; not  the  fortitude 
of  fury,  as  of  animals  or  of  furious  men/'t 
like  those  of  old  who  thought  it  a shame 
and  misery  not  to  die  in  battle;  but  that 
learned  iu  the  confessional,  where  that  grain 
of  seed  is  sown,  which  so  multiplies  in  the 
martyrs,  as  St.  Augustin  says : “for  that 
grain,”  he  adds,  “is contempt  of  the  world;" 
of  which  St.  Anselm,  in  later  ages,  sings, — 

“ Mens  tua  terrenis  non  hsereat  atque  caducis : 
Labitur  et  transit  quicquid  in  orbe  rides. 

Vita  quid  est  pnesens?  tentatio,  pugna  molesta : 
Hie  aciea  semper,  semper  et  hostis  adesf’J 

That  grain  is  the  love  of  God,  by  which 
spirits  have  been  sometimes  suddenly  trans- 
formed ; as  when  donna  Sancha  C aril  la, 
daughter  of  don  Louis  Fernandez  of  Cor- 
dova, seigneur  of  Guadalcazar,  being  on 
the  point  of  going  to  court  as  lady  of  honour 
to  the  queen,  went  previously  to  confession 
to  St.  John  of  Avila,  and  on  her  return  from 
church  found  all  changed  within  her;  so 
that,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  court,  she 
resolved  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  The  resolution  imbibed  was  there- 
fore not  that  of  men,  in  whom  any  thing  of 
the  savage  enters ; men  whose  physical 
energy  alone  might  explain  their  constancy 
in  resistance ; but  it  was  the  firmness  of 
the  placid  and  serene,  the  sacrifice  often  of 
the  weak,  and  delicate,  and  faint-hearted, 
whose  nonnal  disposition  was  to  yield  and 
to  acquiesce;  who  were  sustained  by  no 
passion  or  animal  excitement ; for  they  were 
impressed  with  a conviction  of  what  St. 
John  Climacus  says,  “ Tutum  non  est  cum 
passione  aliqua  theologiam  attingere  and 
of  men,  so  humble,  so  humiliated  in  their 
own  esteem,  that  they  feared  even  to  aspire 
at  martyrdom  lest  it  was  a prize  too  great 
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for  them.  When  the  Manicheeans  roved 
with  loud  cries  to  shed  his  blood,  St.  Domi- 
nick, presenting  his  breast  to  them,  said, 

“ No,  no,  I am  not  worthy  of  martyrdom; 

I have  not  merited  that  death." 

“ It  was  said  unto  me,"  savs  Sir  Thomas 
More,  “that  if  I had  as  lief  be  oat  of  the 
world  as  in  it,  why  did  I not  before  apeak 
plain  out  against  the  statute  ? It  appeared 
well  I was  not  content  to  die,  though  I said 
so.  Whereto  I answered,  as  the  truth  is, 
that  I have  not  been  a man  of  such  holy 
living,  as  I might  be  bold  to  offer  myself  to  I 
death,  lest  God  for  my  presumption  might 
suffer  me  to  fall ; and,  therefore,  I put  not 
myself  forward,  but  drew  back.  And  albeit  < 

I wot  well  my  lewdness  hath  been  such,  , 
that  I know  myself  well  worthy  that  God  ' 
should  let  me  slip : yet  can  I not  but  trust  ' 
in  his  merciful  goodness,  that  as  his  grace 
hath  strengthened  me  hitherto,  and  made 
me  content  in  my  heart  to  lose  goods,  lands, 
and  life  too,  rather  than  to  swear  against  my 
conscience,  so  He  will  continue  to  giro  me 
strength  ; and  if  He  suffers  me  to  play  Si. 
Peter,  who  began  to  sink  through  fear,  1 
trust  He  will  hold  me  up.  Yea,  and  if  He 
suffer  me  to  swear  and  forswear  Him  too,  > 
(which  our  Lord  of  his  tender  passion  keep 
me  from,  and  let  me  lose  if  it  so  fall,  and 
never  win  thereby  ! ) yet  after  shall  I trust 
that  His  goodness  will  cast  upon  me  a ten-  , 
der  and  piteous  eye,  as  He  did  upon  the  ! 
fallen  Apostle,  and  make  me  stand  up  again 
and  confess  the  truth  of  my  conscience  ; 
afresh,  and  abide  the  shame  and  the  harm  of 
my  fault  here."  Thus  did  he  exemplify  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin,  that  “all  fortitude  h 
in  humility,  because  all  pride  is  fragile,— 
in  humilitate  est  tota  fortitudo."  “There- 
fore," adds  the  holy  doctor,  “ fear  not  the  ! 
proud."*  Again,  “love,  the  cause  of  ill 
crimes,"  as  St.  Augustin  says, “being  directed 
with  the  same  impulse  which  moved  some 
to  the  world,  moved  others  to  the  Creatoi  1 
of  the  world,f  so  as  to  make  them  willing 
to  leave  all  for  His  sake.  Love  was  their  (' 
master  to  lead  them  on  the  way  to  heaves.” 
“If  any  one,"  says  St.  Thomas,  “exercise  j 
an  act  of  fortitude  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of 
God,  that  act  is  materially  one  of  fortitude, 
but  formally  it  is  an  act  of  cbarity.”J  Now, 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  “He  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  force  of  this  city  should  i 
understand  the  foroe  of  charity;  that  is,  I 
the  force  which  no  one  conquers.  No  floods  J 
of  this  world,  no  rivers  of  temptation,  can 
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extinguish  this  fire ; for  lore  is  strong  as 
death;  and  as  death  cannot  be  resisted  when 
it  comes  by  any  arts  or  medicines,  since  you 
are  born  mortal,  so  against  the  violence  of 
charity  the  world  can  do  nothing.  With 
this  charity  the  martyrs  were  enkindled, 
when  they  were  led  by  the  love  of  Christ 
and  of  truth  to  their  passion.”*  “ Why  do 
some,”  he  asks,  “wither away  in  persecution, 
who  had  received  the  word  with  joy  ? Be- 
cause they  have  no  deep  root.  What  is  that 
root?  Charity.”  f 

Of  this  remark  a memorable  illustration 
had  been  furnished  in  the  third  century  : — 
Sapricius,  the  priest  of  Antioch,  had  refused 
to  be  reconciled  to  Nicepborus  the  layman, 
though  the  latter  bad  implored  forgiveness 
for  Christ's  sake.  Afterwards,  as  he  was 
led  to  martyrdom  under  the  persecution  of 
Valerian  and  Gallien,  on  joeing  again  im- 
plored by  him  to  forgive  him,  be  refused  so 
much  as  to  look  at  him;  suddenly,  when 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  so  lost  the  victory  which  was  then 
eagerly  sought  for  by  Nicephorus,  who  was 
immediately  put  to  death  for  declaring  him- 
self a Christian,  and  who  thus  received  the 
three  immortal  crowns  of  faith,  humility, 
and  charity,  of  which  Sapricius  had  made 
himself  unworthy. 

That  divine  love  was  the  strength  of  mar- 
tyrs appeared  also  on  a most  affecting  occa- 
sion in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  After 
he  had  taken  leave  of  bis  wife  and  children 
at  the  garden-gate  of  his  house  at  Chelsea, 
on  the  river's  bank,  and  entered  the  boat 
with  his  son-in-law  Roper,  to  proceed  to 
Westminster,  to  attend  the  summons  which 
he  had  received,  his  countenance  bespoke  a 
heavy  heart,  and  for  some  time  he  sat 
wrapped  in  silent  thought.  It  was  evident 
that  the  internal  conflict  was  strong ; but, 
at  last,  his  mind  being  lightened  and  relieved 
by  those  high  principles  to  which,  with  him, 
evety  low  consideration  yielded,  he  pressed 
Roper’s  arm,  and  said  to  him  in  a significant 
whisper,  “ Son  Roper,  I thank  our  Lord, 
the  field  is  won  !”  “ What  he  meant  there- 
by,” continues  Roper,  “ I knew  not  at  the 
time ; but,  being  loth  to  appear  ignorant,  I 
answered,  ‘Sir,  I am  very  glad  thereof.* 
But,  as  I conjectured,  it  was  the  love  he 
had  to  God  which  wrought  in  him  so  effec- 
tually as  to  conquer  all  his  animal  affections.” 

Catholics,  in  suffering  persecution,  were 
to  imitate  what  they  worshipped,  as  the 
Church  prays  in  her  collect  on  the  day  of 


St.  Stephen  ; they  were  consequently  “ to 
love  their  enemies,  after  the  example  of  him 
who  knew  bow  to  pray  for  his  persecutors.” 
The  letter  of  St.  Leger,  to  announce  the 
prospect  of  his  martyrdom,  to  Sigrade,  his 
mother,  who  was  a nun  in  the  abbey  of  our 
Lady  at  Soissons,  is  still  extant.  After 
speaking  of  his  desire  to  suffer,  fearing  lest 
she  should  give  way  to  any  sentiment  of 
hatred  against  his  persecutors,  he  reminds 
her  of  the  necessity  of  our  following  the 
example  of  Christ  in  forgiving  them  and 
praying  for  them.  Such  were  invariably 
the  dispositions  of  those  martyrs  of  the 
middle  ages.  Thus,  among  the  reflections 
written  in  the  tower  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
we  read, — “ Bear  no  malice  nor  ill-wilKto 
any  man  living ; for  either  the  man  is  good 
or  naught ; if  he  be  good,  and  I hate  him, 
then  am  I naught ; if  he  be  naught,  either 
he  shall  amend,  and  die  good  and  go  to 
God ; or  abide  naught,  and  die  naught,  and 
so  be  lost.  If  he  be  saved,  he  shall  not 
fail,  if  I be  saved  too,  as  I trust  to  be,  to 
love  me  heartily,  and  I shall  then  love  him 
likewise.  And  why  then  should  I now  hate 
one  who  is  to  love  me  for  evermore  ? On 
the  other  side,  if  he  shall  continue  naught, 
and  be  lost,  that  is  so  terrible  and  eternal  a 
sorrow  to  him,  that  I should  think  myself  a 
cruel  wretch,  if  I did  not  now  rather  pity 
his  pain  than  malign  his  person.” 

In  the  mystery  of  the  Passion  lay  the 
secret  of  all  this  strength,  as  the  old  archi- 
tect, Ervin  von  Steinbach,  intimates  in  the 
sculpture  on  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasbourg,  where  the  church  is  represented 
by  a woman  holding  in  one  hand  a chalice 
full  of  hosts,  and  in  the  other  a cross,  with 
these  words  inscribed  over  her : “ The  blood 
of  Christ  enables  me  to  triumph.”*  “ For 
what  Christian,”  says  Louis  of  Blois,  “will 
not  feel  himself  full  of  courage  to  support 
patiently  outrages  and  injuries,  if  he  con- 
sider with  attention  how  our  Lord  Jesus 
has  supported  with  sweetness,  with  humility, 
with  patience,  the  unheard-of  bitterness  and 
pains  of  his  passion  ? He  heard  himself 
treated  as  a demoniac  and  a seducer;  he 
was  seized  by  impious  men  and  sinners ; he 
saw  himself  loaded  with  chains,  led  away, 
accused,  struck,  mocked,  despised,  torn  with 
stripes,  crowned  with  thorns,  presented  with 
gall  and  vinegar,  fastened  to  a cross  with 
great  nails,  assailed  with  all  kinds  of  blas- 
phemy ; and  during  these  horrible  scenes 
he  preserved  all  the  calm  of  an  unalterable 
patience.  This  innocent  Lamb  opened  not 
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his  mouth,  excepting  that  from  the  height 
of  the  fatal  instrument  he  prayed  his  Father 
for  his  persecutors.  Woe  to  tis  if  we  ever 
lose  sight  of  thdse  ngjble  and  fine  examples 
which  our  divine  Redeemer  has  left  us  !”* * * § 

“You  know,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “that  I 
speak  often  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and 
God  knows  that  I carry  it  in  my  heart. 
My  highest  philosophy  is  to  know  Jesus 
and  him  crucified.  As  long  as  I live  I 
shall  have  in  mind  the  outrages  and  buffets, 
the  derisions,  the  nails,  and  all  the  griefs 
which  he  endured,  in  order  that  I may 
have  courage  to  walk  in  his  footsteps  and 
resemble  Him.”t 

“As  sharp  wine,”  says  St.  Bonaventura, 
“becomes  pleasant  if  it  is  poured  through 
aromatics,  so  the  tribulations  of  the  world 
grow  sweet,  if  they  pas9  through  the 
memory  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.”} 

In  the  prose  of  the  office  of  St.  Francis, 
his  desire  of  martyrdom  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  our  Lord, 

“ Jesu  paaso  compatiens 
Exponit  crucem  sitiens 
Se  genii  pag&norum.” 

“Let not,  therefore,” says  St.  Basil,  “the 
calumny  of  lies  terrify  you,  nor  the  threats 
of  the  powerful  disturb  you,  nor  the  laughter 
and  insult  of  your  familiar  acquaintances 
afflict  you,  nor  the  condemnation  of  men 
cast  you  down,  of  men  who  apply  them- 
selves to  deceit,  in  pretending  to  give  you 
counsel ; against  all  these  let  right  reason 
contend,  codling  to  aid  as  a protector  in  the 
war,  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ, 
for  whose  sake  to  be  afflicted  is  sweet,  and 
to  die  is  gain.”§  “ In  die  tribulationis 
me®  Deum  exquisivi.  In  the  day  of  your 
tribulations,”  asks  St.  Augustin,  “what  do 
you  seek?  If  it  be  imprisonment  which 
causes  tribulation,  you  seek  deliverance 
from  prison ; if  it  be  a fever,  you  seek  health ; 
if  it  be  hunger,  you  seek  abundance  ; if  it 
be  losses,  you  seek  gain  ; if  it  be  a journey, 
you  seek  to  return  to  the  home  of  your 
flesh.  Do  you  wish  to  be  victorious  in 
your  tribulation  ? seek  God,  not  something 
else  by  God,  but  by  tribulation,  God.”|| 

“ Domine,  pati  et  contemni  pro  te!” 
Such  was  the  recompense  that  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  desired,  when  he  replied  to 
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the  unearthly  voice  which  addressed  him  id 
the  monastery  of  Segovia.  Hence  we  read 
of  many  holy  persons,  that  like  St  Aide* 
gonde,  while  governing  her  convent  of 
Maubeuge,  they  received  not  indeed  as 
glory,  according  to  the  boast  of  the  philo- 
sopher, but  as  a gift  of  God,  the  calumnies 
which  sought  to  blacken  their  reputation 
“ 0 what  a brave  armour  is  an  innocent 
soul ! How  like  a rock  it  bids  defiance  to  ] 
a storm,  against  whose  ribs  the  insolent 
waves  but  dash  themselves  in  pieces,  and 
fall  and  hide  their  beads  in  passionate 
foam  !”*  The  saints  of  God  feared  not 
the  stripes  of  the  executioners,  dying  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  that  they  might  be 
heire  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  They 
delivered  their  bodies  to  death  for  God. 

The  mother  of  St.  Symphorien,  in  the 
city  of  Autun,  in  the  second  century,  be 
holding  her  son  who  had  been  baptized  by 
St.  Benigne,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Bur 
gundy,  going  to  martyrdom,  exclaimed, 
“ Nate,  nate,  memento  aetem©  vitae,  coelum 
respice,  et  ibi  regnantem  intuere;  tibi 
enim  vita  non  eripitur,  sed  in  melius  mu 
tatur.”f  The  youth  thought  only  of  sacri- 
fice and  fidelity ; the  mother’s  tenderness 
was  consoled  with  the  prospect  of  the  joy- 
reserved  for  her  child. 

“ I have  lived,  methinks,  long  enough." 
said  Sir  Thomas  More,  “nor  do  I look  to 
live  much  longer.  I have,  since  I came 
in  the  Tower,  looked  once  or  twice  to  hare 
given  up  the  ghost;  and,  in  good  faith,  my 
heart  waxed  the  lighter  with  the  hope 
thereof.  I have  a long  reckoning  to  give, 
but  I put  my  trust  in  God,  and  in  the 
merits  of  his  bitter  passion ; and  I beseech 
Him  to  give  me  the  mind  to  long  to  be  out 
of  this  world,  and  to  be  with  Him.” 

“The  good  that  I expect  is  so  great, 
that  all  pain  to  me  is  pleasure,”  said  St. 
Francis,  commencing  his  memorable  ser- 
mon at  the  castle  of  Montefeltro,  to  which 
he  had  repaired  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  on  the 
young  count,  saying  to  brother  Leon  who 
accompanied  him,  “ Let  us  go  to  this  feast: 
with  God’s  help  we  shall  make  there  a 
spiritual  knight.  E tanto  il  ben  ch’  aspetto 
che  ogni  pena  m’e  diletto,  and  then  he 
spoke  of  the  martyrs  who  exposed  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  heaven,  to  torments 
and  death.”  What  were  persecutions  and 
death  to  minds  so  tempered ! The  Catholic 
poet  does  but  express  their  feelings,  when 
he  says, 
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“ It  will  be  eaay  to  die ; 

All  life  i a but  a walk  in  misery.*' 

Who  has  made  you  afraid  to  die  ? 

“ When  our  souls  shall  leave  their  dwelling, 

The  glory  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  action 
Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb 
Or  silken  banners  over  us.” 

Yet  was  there,  as  I have  already  said,  no 
boasting  or  defiance  of  dangers.  " I forget 
not,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  “ the  counsel  of 
Christ,  that  ere  I should  begin  to  build 
this  castle  for  the  safeguard  of  mine  own 
soul,  I should  sit  and  reckon  what  the 
charge  should  be.  I counted,  Margaret, 
full  surely  many  a restless  night,  while  my 
wife  slept,  and  weighed,  ere  I slept,  what 
peril  might  befal  me  : so  far  that  I am 
sure  there  came  no  care  above  mine.  And 
in  devising  thereupon,  daughter,  I had  a full 
heavj  heart.  But  yet,  I thank  our  Lord, 
that,  for  all  that,  I never  thought  to  change 
though  the  very  uttermost  should  happen 
to  me  that  my  fear  ran  upon.  I know  my 
own  frailty  full  well,  and  the  natural  faint- 
ness of  my  own  heart;  and  if  I had  not 
trusted  that  God  would  give  me  strength, 
you  may  be  very  sure  I should  not  have 
come  here;  for,  in  faith,  I know  few  so 
faint-hearted  as  myself.”  So  true  to  his 
original  is  the  poet,  saying, 

“ I have  a sense  of  what 

I am  to  lose,  a life  : but  I am  so  fortified 
With  valiant  thoughts  and  innocence,  I shall 
When  my  last  breath  is  giving  up,  to  lose 
Itself  i*  the  air,  be  so  remote  from  fear 
That  I will  cast  my  face  into  one  smile, 

Which  shall  when  I am  dead,  acquit  all  trembling 
And  be  a story  to  the  world,  how  free 
From  paleness  I took  leave  of  earth." 

Or  as  in  these  lines : 

**  I have  not  lived 

After  the  rate  to  fear  another  world. 

We  come  from  nothing  into  life,  a time 
We  measure  with  a short  breath,  and  that  often 
Made  tedious  too  with  our  own  cares  that  fill  it, 
Which  like  so  many  atoms  in  a sunbeam 
Bnt  crowd  and  jostle  one  another.  All 
From  the  adored  purple  to  the  bair-cloth 
Must  centre  in  a shade,  and  they  that  have 
Their  virtues  to  wait  on  them,  bravely  mock 
The  rugged  storms,  that  so  much  fright  them  here, 
When  their  sool’s  launch’d  by  death  into  a sea 
That's  ever  calm."* 

The  poet  perhaps  in  these  latter  lines 
falls  rather  into  a strain  of  human  rheto- 
ricians, but  in  the  genuine  expressions  of 
the  middle  ages  the  inflexibility  is  wholly 
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supernatural.  In  the  old  mystery  of  the 
Passion,  the  language  of  those  who  suffer 
persecution  on  account  of  justice  is  faith- 
fully copied.  There  in  reply  to  the  cries 
of  nature  emitted  by  the  holy  mother,  her 
divine  Son  observes,  they  are 

“ Sweet  and  humane,  sprung  from  blessed  charity, 

But  the  holy  will  provides  that  the  result  should 

other  be." 

To  her  petition 

"At  least  vouchsafe  of  heavenly  grace, 

To  die  without  pain  in  briefest  space," 

he  replies, 

"My  death  will  be  filled  with  bitterness." 

She  continues, 

“ Wait  for  old  age  still  teaching  truth." 

He  answers, 

“ In  the  flower  of  my  youth;" 
and  when  she  adds, 

"Your  answers  have  my  heart’s  blood  chill’d," 
he  replies, 

"The  book  of  God  must  be  fulfill’d." 

" Ne  donnei  que  rlponses  dures. 

Accomplir  fault  lea  J3 scriptures." 

Of  the  constancy  and  heroism  of  the 
devout  female  sex  in  suffering  for  justice, 
so  wonderfully  displayed  in  primitive  times, 
the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith  continues 
to  furnish  memorable  instances.  Indeed, 
in  all  persecutions  for  a holy  cause,  women 
were  almost  of  necessity  involved,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  devoted  ardour  for  justice 
and  faith,  which  ever  distinguishes  their 
sex.  The  Church  is  styled  in  Scripture  a 
woman,  according  to  Albertus  Magnus,  on 
acoount  of  her  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Innumerable  women  in  the  middle 
ages  resembled  in  their  suffering  St.  Olym- 
pias, that  glory  of  the  widows  of  the  eastern 
church,  so  respected  by  all  the  bishops  of 
the  age,  and  yet  who,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
says,  ‘‘was  perpetually  the  butt  of  injuries, 
outrages,  and  calumnies ;”  who  afterwards 
suffered  persecution  as  the  friend  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  from  whose  cause  no  force 
could  ever  separate  (h^Q^uch  were  the 
devout  women  of  the  ages  faith,  whose 
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invocation  the  holy  church  implores,  pro-  at  Syracuse,  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne,  jj 

claiming  in  her  prayer  to  God,  as  on  the  whose  honour  was  constructed  the  college 

festival  which  recalls  St.  Jane,  that  they  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  St.  Agatha,  the 

“had  been  granted  to  walk  through  all  the  glory  of  whose  birth  was  disputed  by  the 

paths  of  life  in  a spirit  of  admirable  forti*  cities  of  Palermo  and  Catana,  in  which 

tude,”  meek  but  unconquerable,  like  her  latter  she  received  the  crown  in  the  perse- 

whose  court  they  loved,  established  in  cution  of  Decius,  whose  last  words  were, 

Sion,  resting  in  the  holy  city,  having  their  “Lord,  my  Creator,  thou  hast  alwayspro- 

power  in  Jerusalem,  their  root  in  the  por-  tected  me  from  the  cradle;  thou  hast 

tion  of  their  God,  and  their  abode  in  the  taken  from  me  the  love  of  the  world,  and 

full  assembly  of  the  saints.  “ Better  than  given  me  patience  to  suffer. — Receive  no* 

women  weep,”  said  one  who  persecuted  the  my  soul,” — St.  Agnes,  who  suffered  under 

church  in  Scotland,  “ than  that  bearded  Diocletian,  in  whose  praises,  as  St  Jerome 

men  be  forced  to  weep,”  a reply,  breathing  says,  the  tongues  and  pens  of  all  nations 

the  spirit  of  the  cause  he  advocated,  as  far  were  employed,  who  overcame  both  the 

from  wisdom  as  from  love.  Ail ! with  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tenders 

their  tears,  as  with  those  of  the  queen  of  of  her  age,  being  only  thirteen  years  of 

angels,  may  it  ever  be  my  wish  to  mingle  age  at  the  time  of  her  victoiy,  of  which 

mine.  It  excited  no  surprise  in  the  mid-  Rome  was  the  theatre,  whose  festival  was; 

die  ages  to  see  women  pre-eminent  in  for-  of  obligation  in  England  for  women,  as  j 

titude,  exercising  its  especial  act,  which  appears  from  the  decree  of  a council  of  i 

was  adhering  inseparably  to  God  ; for  as  Worcester  in  1240, — St.  Thecla,  called  the 

Albertus  Magnus  says,  “ that  mother  of  first  martyr  of  her  sex  by  St.  Isidore,  and 

grace,  whose  words  they  oft  repeated  as  by  all  the  Greeks,  whose  name  was  never 

their  own,  and  who  in  all  her  actions  was  more  honoured  in  the  Church  than  during 

their  type,  possessed  it  to  a degree  trans-  the  middle  ages,  as  many  monument* 

cendent,  proving  herself  stronger  than  the  attest, — such  were  the  patterns  of  female 

three  strongest  of  the  strong, — stronger  constancy  that  were  studied  with  a lore 

than  God,  death,  and  Satan.  For  the  which,  perhaps,  only  a woman  could  <fc- 

humility  of  the  blessed  Virgin  conquered  scribe,  by  the  daughters  and  mothers  of 

God  ; and  she  was  stronger  than  death  ; the  ages  of  faith,  who,  by  their  manner  of 

for  as  death  entered  by  a woman,  so  life,  welcoming  their  memories,  of  appreciating 

which  destroyed  it,  entered  by  her ; and  and  receiving  these  traditions  of  their  sex  s 

she  was  stronger  than  Satan,  for  she  ful-  heroism,  gave  an  insight  into  the  spiritual 

filled  the  promise — ipsa  conteret  caput.”*  condition  of  their  own  hearts,  of  which  the 

The  devotion  and  generous  heart’s  love  mysteries,  as  a commentator  on  Dante 

with  which  the  memory  of  the  first  ex-  says,  have  never  yet,  perhaps,  been  all  di* 

amples  was  cherished  during  the  middle  closed.  0 with  what  meek  reverence  did 

ages,  shows  with  what  ardour  the  weakest  they  pray  for  grace  to  celebrate  with  a 

were  prepared  to  imitate  their  constancy,  worthy  mind  their  yearly  festivals,  that 

in  their  patience  possessing  their  souls,  they,  too,  might  be  always  ready,  through 

and  like  sister  Lucy,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  holy  desire,  to  relinquish  the  felicity  they 

to  conquer  the  enemy  with  their  own  blood,  had  on  earth,  to  forsake  their  weeping 

Some  like  myself,  who  daily  witness  in  children  like  cruel  mothers,  and  to  forget 

those  who  shed  domestic  bib*  around  them,  human  pity  while  hastening  to  a divine 

the  noble  virtues  of  the  ol  len  time,  may  crown!  for  they  desired  to  sing  before  the 

be  able  to  appreciate  those  portraits  of  the  angels  of  God ; they  desired  to  enjoy  their 

mother  and  the  wife,  which  illuminate  so  pure  and  holy  friendship  as  denizens  of 

many  pages  of  the  ancient  books ; but  the  skies,  where  they  should  die  no  more, 

others  less  privileged  can  hardly  now  form  where  they  would  find  true  happiness  that 

an  idea  of  the  transhuman  power  over  would  last  unchanged  forever.*  But  the 

hearts  that  was  then  inherent  in  such  middle  ages  were  not  left  to  these  memo- 

names  as  recalled  the  victories  of  martyr-  ries  alone.  St.  Nunillon  and  St  Alodia 

dom  conceded  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  of  of  Castille,  St.  Flora  of  Seville,  St  Man 

the  unceasing  devotion  with  which  their  of  Estremadura,  St.  Columba  of  Cordova, 

palms  were  venerated.  St.  Eulalia  at  Bar-  these  virgin  martyrs  of  Spain  in  the  eighth 

celona,  St.  Leocadia  at  Toledo,  St.  Lucy  and  ninth  centuries,  during  the  reigns  of 

Abdalasisa  and  of  Abderamen,  evinced  the 
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fervour  and  heroism  of  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs. St  Dympne,  in  the  eighth  century, 
in  Brabant ; St  Pomposa  of  Cordova,  in 
the  ninth  ; St  Guiborat  of  Suabia,  in  the 
tenth,  martyred  by  the  Huns  at  St  Gall — 
were  recent  examples  to  prove  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  same  graces  among  this  favoured 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Min- 
strelsy itself  aspired  to  sing  these  sacri- 
fices ; for  faith  rendered  them  familiar  to 
the  haunts  of  chivaliy.  Then  sung  the 
harper  of  Eudocia,  whose  lover  had  em- 
braced the  creed  of  Mahomet,  who  in 
consequence  refused  his  offers  and  fell  in 
the  massacre  by  the  Mahometans  on  the 
third  day  after  their  departure  from  Da- 
mascus. Such  were  oft  his  themes.  There 
is  something  in  all  the  female  figures 
of  the  middle  ages  which,  unsubdued  by 
the  touch  of  womanhood  in  them,  or  rather 
assisted  by  the  innocent  expression  of  its 
thoughts,  which  is  mystical  and  indescrib- 
able by  word,  constitutes  a beauty  that 
seems  in  the  act  of  passing  into  another 
beauty,  spiritual  and  immense,  shedding 
a light  of  love  which  is  hailed  by  angels. 
’Tis  not  their  shape,  which  yet  hath  so 
much  sweetness,  that  some  pale  religious 
hermit  might  suspect  they  were  the  blessed 
saints  he  prayed  to,* — 'tis  not  the  quiet 
lustre  of  their  domestic  virtues  which  made 
the  poet  say,  that  as  wives  they  were  the 
good  man's  paradise,  and  the  bad's  first 
step  to  heaven,! — 'tis  not  that  grace  of  in- 
effable courtesy  which  shone  in  Beatrice, 
when  at  her  salutation  in  the  street  of 
Florence,  it  seemed  to  Dante  as  if  he 
beheld  all  the  delights  of  beatitude ; but 
it  is  the  look  which  speaks  of  heaven,  and 
of  the  will  to  die  for  it : the  look  which 
recalls  a Thecla  and  Cecilia,  and  those 
other  precious  names  repeated  in  the  holy 
canon, — something  which  no  one  can  con- 
template without  letting  escape  a sigh; 
something  which  kindles  a flame  of  charity 
so  as  to  make  the  beholder  pardon  from 
that  moment,  whoever  had  offended  him, 
leaving  him  unable  to  utter  in  reply  to  any 
question  that  might  be  asked,  other  word 
but  44 love;”  something  to  announce  that 
miracle  of  divine  power  which  confers  on 
the  weaker  sex  the  victory  of  martyrdom, 
that  virginal  sacrifice  which  surpasses  the 
limits  of  the  human  understanding,  to 
attest  the  reality  of  that  love  strong  as 
death,  which  with  a low,  gentle  voice  of  in- 
finite tenderness  speaks  into  our  very  heart 
of  hearts.  Hear  how  the  Catholic  poet 
paints  it : 
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“ There  I saw 

So  sweet  a face,  so  harmless,  so  intent 
Upon  her  prayers — 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a tear. 

Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweigh’d 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropp'd  upon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appear'd 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament : 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I saw 
A smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a victory  o'er  grief. 

And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves. 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven."* 

Again,  who  has  not  been  struck  at  the  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  the  fervour  and  fortitude  with 
which  youths,  like  blessed  Agapite,  under 
Aurelian,  a martyr  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
sought  to  suffer  persecution,  and  even 
death,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
crusade  of  the  children,  that  strange,  and 
to  many  inexplicable  phenomenon,  may 
have  been,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  eccen- 
tric development?!  “I  saw  a multitude 
in  fury  burning,  slay  with  stones  a stripling 
youth,  and  shout  amain,  Destroy,  destroy!” 
Dante's  vision  was  often  realized  on  earth, 
and  each  century  could  furnish  instances 
to  which  the  words  chanted  by  the  Church 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence  were  no  less 
applicable  than  to  the  holy  Levite,  "Nos 
quasi  senes  levioris  pugnae  cursum  recipi- 
mus,  te  autem  quasi  juvenem  manet  glo- 
riosior  de  tyranno  triumphus.” 

Of  the  constancy  of  boys  and  maidens  in 
enduring  the  tortures  of  martyrdom,  innu- 
merable instances  occur.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  we  find  those  of  Per- 
gentmus  and  Laurentinus,  at  Arezzo ; of 
St.  Justus,  at  Auxerre  ; of  Antoninus  and 
Aristeus,  at  Capua ; of  Urban,  Prilidian, 
and  Epolonius,  at  Antioch ; of  Peter,  at 
Lampsacus ; of  the  eighty-four  boys  and 
maidens  who  suffered  with  St.  Babylas ; 
of  Cautius,  C antianus,  and  Cantianilla, 
with  their  tutor,  at  Aquileia ; of  the  four 
boys  at  Constantinople,  with  St  Lucilli- 
anus,  of  St.  Prisca,  at  Home ; of  the  boy 
Barula,  with  St.  Eomanus,  of  St.  Eulalia, 
at  Barcelona ; of  the  two  boys,  with  St. 
Lucian,  at  Nicomedia ; of  St.  Fausta,  at 
Cyzicus ; of  St.  Agnes ; of  the  seven  sons  of 
St.  Felicitas ; of  the  seven  sons  of  Sym- 
phorosa ; of  the  many  youths  of  Novara, 
with  their  tutor,  St.  Laurentius ; of  the 
boys  who  suffered  with  St.  Rogation,  as 
mentioned  by  St  Cyprian.  It  was  the 

• Shirley. 

t La  Tradition  dfJ'Eglise  pour  le  R achat  dee 
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pleasure  of  the  Lord  of  angels,  that  all 
through  the  ages  of  faith,  similar  examples 
should  occur,  of  youthful  constancy  in  suf- 
fering tortures  and  death  for  Christ,  either 
from  the  idolaters,  as  in  Japan,  or  from  the 
Moors  and  Turks,  as  in  Spain  and  Bar- 
bary, or  from  the  heretics,  as  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Twenty-one  boys  of  the  Jus- 
tiniani  family  were  sent  into  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus  by  Soli  n an,  on  the  capture 
of  Chio,  in  1566,  but  ten  of  the  finest  lads 
were  reserved  for  Constantinople,  to  be 
nourished  as  pages,  tu>t  one  of  whom  could 
be  induced  to  deny  the  faith  of  Christ, 
nearly  all  dying  under  the  scourge,  rather 
than  apostatize.  One  of  them  being  near 
death,  was  advised  to  lift  up  his  finger  in 
token  of  abjuring  the  faith,  when  on  the 
contrary,  he  closed  his  hand  so  firmly,  that 
neither  alive  nor  dead,  could  it  ever  again 
be  opened.* 

Truly  in  a young  heart  there  is  often  a 
mysterious  elevation  which  is  sufficient  to 
awaken  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of 
our  souls.  Thomas  Everard  Digby,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  suffered  intense  agony 
from  the  falling  of  a marble  table  on  his 
foot,  from  which  the  blood  streamed  in 
torrents.  After  writhing  in  torture  for 
some  time,  repressing  suddenly  his  phren- 
zied  sorrow,  he  made  an  effort  to  assume 
his  wonted  tone  of  voice,  and  said  gravely, 
11 1 dont  bear  this  as  patiently  as  St.  Fran- 
cis endured  his  stigmas  for  the  love  of 
Christ.”  He  had  been  familiar  with  a 
picture  of  the  seraphic  father.  When 
asked  after  some  weeks,  while  still  a suf- 
ferer, whether  he  would  undergo  the  same 
pain  in  the  other  foot,  if  Christ  or  the 
holy  Catholic  church  required  such  a sacri- 
fice ; after  a pause,  and  with  a look  of 
tenderness,  of  a trembling,  longing,  pitying 
love,  which  moved  to  tears  all  who  heard  it, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  willingly.  They 
who  would  observe  how  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrs entered  into  children  and  youths 
during  the  ages  of  faith,  should  consult 
the  “ Paradisus  Puerorum”  of  the  jesuit 
Berlaymont,  in  which  are  most  affecting 
histories  collected. 

So  numerous  are  the  parallel  examples 
upon  record,  that  one  might  suppose  the 
preference  of  the  cross  to  the  jewels  which 
St.  Edburga,  daughter  of  King  Edward, 
evinced  in  her  early  age,  was  a general 
characteristic  of  youth  in  the  middle  ages.f 

• Hieron  de  Marinis  de  Genuensi  Dignitate, 
Thesaur.  Antiq.  Italiae,  1. 

+ Paradisus  Puerorum.  449—53. 


St  Theresa  from  her  childhood  aspired  to  | 
martyrdom.  She  actually  arranged  with  | 
one  of  her  brothers,  whose  stripling  choice  ) 
was  like  her  own,  to  pass  over  to  the  Moon, 
begging  their  bread  by  the  way,  in  order 
to  die  by  their  hands.  The  two  holy ' 
children  set  out,  fully  determined  to  sacri- 1 
fice  their  lives  for  God ; but  they  were 
discovered  before  they  had  proceeded  far 
from  the  town,  and  brought  back  to  their 
parents,  who  reprehended  them  severely ; 
when  the  brother,  with  more  candour  than 
discernment,  threw  all  the  blame  on  his 
little  sister. 

As  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  when 
many  young  persons  suffered  from  the 
Arians,  so  in  later  time  a similar  persecu- 
tion was  suffered  from  those  who  assailed 
the  church.  Thus  in  1578,  on  the  seventh 
of  February,  Thomas  Scherodus,  a boy  of 
fourteen,  was  hanged  in  London,  after  a 
captivity  of  six  months  in  chains  and  fist- 
ing, and  other  torments,  for  refusing  to  re- 
nounce the  authority  of  the  pope.  Thomas, 
Robert,  Richard,  and  John  of  Wortinthon, 
with  their  uncle,  a priest,  Thomas  Wor- 
tinthon,  the  eldest  seventeen,  the  youngest 
eleven  years  of  age,  were  martyred  in 
Lancashire  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
glorious  answers  of  these  boys  before  the  i 
earl  of  Derby  and  the  ministers  of  the 
new  sect,  recall  the  earliest  pages  of  Chris- 
tian history.* 

William  Ellis,  a page  to  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  who  might  have  escaped  when  bis 
master  was  seized,  for  he  offered  him  horse 
and  money,  but  the  youth  refused,  saying, 
“He  would  live  and  die  with  him,”  being 
taken  and  condemned,  was  offered  his  life 
if  he  would  embrace  the  Anglican  opinions; 
but  he  spumed  the  proposal,  and  in  the 
end  escaped  to  the  Continent. 

Similar  examples  were  not  wanting  in 
other  countries.  “ It  is  wonderful,”  say3 
Berlaymont,  “to  hear  what  persecutions 
were  endured  joyfully  by  children  in  Ger- 
many from  the  heretics  who  followed  j 
Luther.f  Parents,  during  these  honors,  | 
were  often  the  murderers  of  their  sons,  : 
while  sons  restored  their  parents  to  the  j 
true  life  by  recalling  them  to  faith.”* 

So  generally  was  the  heroic  spirit 
martyrdom  diffused  during  the  middle 
ages,  that  instances  repeatedly  occur  of  | 
parents  evincing  a supernatural  joy  from 
anticipating  the  sufferings  of  their  children 


t Ribbaden.  in  Append. 
Schismate  Angl.  12.  ( 
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in  the  cause  of  justice.  To  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Greek  poet,  who  describes 
the  force  of  maternal  love  by  ascribing  to 
one  of  his  matrons  the  line, 

Efr  irals  ud’  fy  fun  XoorAf,  tyBaky&t  fiiov,* 

the  mother  of  the  middle  ages,  who  loved 
so  tenderly,  was  willing  that  the  eye 
of  her  life  should  be  made  an  offering  to 
God. 

“ Adelheyd  deMulberg,  whom  all  the  city 
of  Basle  regards  as  a living  saint,  related  to 
me,”  say 8 Berlaymont,  “that  her  parents, 
who  were  simple  peasants,  had  three 
children,  a second  daughter,  Catherine, 
and  a txfy,  John ; and  that  it  happened  on 
a certain  time,  when  they  were  removing  to 
another  house  to  inhabit  it,  the  three 
children  immediately  ran  into  the  garden, 
and,  with  child-like  glee,  each  made  choice 
of  a particular  shrub  to  be  its  own,  and 
saying  that  it  would  take  care  of  it.  When 
the  spring  arrived,  and  the  blossoms  came 
forth,  the  shrubs  by  the  two  first  selected 
produced  a white  flower,  as  if  denoting  the 
parity  of  the  sisters  who  chose  them,  and 
who  both  embraced  a religious  life ; while 
the  third  bore  a red  rose,  as  if  prophetically 
indicating  that  the  boy  who  took  it  for 


himself  would  attain  to  that  love  of  justice 
which,  by  the  sufferings  it  drew  on  him  in 
his  zeal  to  extend  it,  was  doubtless  equiva- 
lent to  martyrdom.”*  A great  French 
writer,  who  has  drunk  deeply  of  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  of  faith,  has  generalized  these 
facts,  and  affirmed  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  desire  of  youth 
is  to  suffer  or  to  die.  “ At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,"  he  6ays, 41  a generous  soul  only  desires 
to  give  its  life.  It  asks  of  heaven  and 
earth  but  for  a great  cause,  to  serve  it  with 
a great  devotion ; and  if  this  be  true  of  a 
soul  which  has  only  received  its  character 
from  a happy  nature,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  so  of  one  in  which  faith  and  nature 
flow  like  two  rivers,  of  which  not  a drop  is 
wasted  in  the  indulgence  of  vain  pas- 
sions, "f  The  preceding  examples  would 
have  warranted  his  assertion,  even  if  more 
extended : for  they  show  that  even  those 
whose  cheeks  were  scarce  covered  with  the 
first  down,  were  inspired  by  the  heroic 
spirit  of  this  eighth  beatitude,  and  often 
permitted  to  exercise  it  to  the  supreme 
degree,  during  those  ages  of  superhuman 
grace  when  angels  might  find  a helpmate 
in  each  dwelling  of  the  human  kind,  and 
the  Lord  of  angels  his  fitting  messenger 
in  a boy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


F manners,  as  of  material 
edifices  constructed  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  founda- 
tions were  very  deep ; so 
that,  before  deducing  any 
examples  of  their  opera- 
tion from  history,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  spend  much  time  in 
laying  bare  the  principles  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  study  may  be  uninviting,  but 
it  is  indispensable.  44  Nam  omnium  mag- 
narum  artium,"  as  Cicero  says,  44sicut 
arborum,  altitudo  nos  delectat;  radices 
stirpesqae  non  item : sed  esse  ilia  sine  his 

• Enrin.  Androm.  40ft. 


non  potest.  "J  Hence  it  still  remains  for 
us  to  consider  other  distinctions  which 
were  laid  down  to  determine  what  were 
the  essential  marks  or  qualifications  re- 
quired from  all  who  sought  admittance 
within  this  eighth  circle ; for  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  many  candidates  whose 
claims,  however  supported  within  the  pale 
of  their  own  party,  were  by  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  one  voice  of  the  faithful 
upon  earth,  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  pretended 

• Paradisus  Puerorum,  148. 
f Lacordaire,  Vie  de  S.  Dom. 
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martyrologies  which  record  the  execution 
of  men  who  would  have  suffered  by  the 
civil  laws  of  every  country  for  practising 
against  the  established  government  ? Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  political  and  religious 
enthusiasts  in  later  times,  who  suffered 
death  for  having  put  their  king  to  death, 
and  who  all  esteemed  themselves  martyrs  ? 
“ I did  it  all  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,”  said 
one,  “desiring  to  make  the  revealed  will  of 
God  in  his  holy  Scriptures  as  a guide  to 
me.”  Another  said,  “I  can  say,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  that  I did  it  in 
obedience  to  his  laws.”  Another  said, 
“As  to  the  blood  of  the  king,  I have  not 
any  guilt  lying  upon  me ; for  the  Lord 
hath  assured  me  that  the  thing  was  of 
God.”  Another  said,  “I  die  not  in  the 
Lord  only,  but  for  the  Lord ; I shall  re- 
ceive a glorious  crown  from  Christ  for  this 
work.”  Another  said,  “I  have  done  all 
in  faith ; 1 bless  the  Lord ; I have  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  a dram  on  my  con- 
science.” Another  said,  “ If  I had  a 
thousand  lives  I would  lay  them  all  down 
for  the  cause.”  Such  were  the  English 
regicides ; and  where  Catholic  principles 
are  unknown,  society  can  never  be  secure 
from  a recurrence  of  the  same  frightful 
delusion.  It  is  not  the  low  and  ignorant 
alone  that  are  liable  to  it.  “ Men,  like  Sir 
Vane  Tempest,  may  equally  evince  this 
most  alarming  of  all  spectacles,”  as  a Cam- 
bridge professor  styles  it,  4 4 this  feebleness 
of  human  reason  to  withstand  such  im- 
pulses.” But  while  the  voice  of  the  Church 
was  heard  and  recognised,  none  could  be 
thus  deluded  to  their  ruin.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  principles  which  were  then  uni- 
versally admitted. 

44  Causa  non  poena  martyrem  facit,”  says 
St.  Augustin ; conformably  to  which  dis- 
tinction St.  Ambrose  says,  “Affectus  tuus 
operi  tuo  nomen  imponit.” 

“Many  heretics,”  says  St.  Augustin  in  a 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  office  of  the 
Octave  of  All  Saints, 44  under  the  Christian 
name,  deceiving  their  souls,  suffer  many 
tilings ; 

sed  causa  facit  rein 

Dissimilem ,• 

they  are  excluded  from  this  reward,  be- 
cause it  is  not  said  only,  Bead  qui  per- 
Becutionem  patiuntur;  but  it  is  added, 
propter  justitiam  : but  where  there  is  not 
sound  faith  there  cannot  be  justice,  because 

• Juv. 


Justus  ex  fide  vivit:  nor  can  schismatici 
promise  to  themselves  any  part  of  this  I 
reward,  because  similarly  where  there  is  set 
charity  there  cannot  be  justice ; for  if  they 
had  love  they  would  not  tear  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church.  Such 
men,”  he  continues,  “may  suffer  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order  of  earthly  princes;  bat  ! 
let  them  not  extol  themselves,  or  sty 
4 Behold  the  Psalm  consoles  me ; for  I j 
worship  God,  who  will  avenge  those  who  j 
Buffer  injury.1  But  is  it  for  justice  that  tber  j 
suffer  ? Is  it  just  to  erect  an  altar  of  rebel- 
lion ? Is  it  justice  to  rend  the  Churoh?  to 
divide  the  garment  of  Christ?  I will  not 
flatter  them.  If  this  be  what  they  dof 
whatever  they  may  suffer  will  be  a just 
punishment ; for  it  is  the  Church  which 
suffers  injury,  and  it  is  they  who  am  the 
real  persecutors  by  causing  scandals,  b? 
evil  persuasions  and  frauds,  enticing  the 
weak  from  her  bosom,  by  killing  in  them 
that  by  which  they  would  have  lived  for  | 
ever.”* 

Further  it  was  necessary  that  the  canse 
should  be  distinct  from  that  which  implied 
confidence  in  man,  44  The  heart  was  not 
to  be  in  a man,”  as  St.  Augustin  n jt 
44  nor  hope  in  a man,  ashes  in  ashes."* 

44  You  said  that  all  who  love  me  tell  me  not 
to  lean  upon  the  mind  of  my  lord  of  Ro- 
chester alone ; and  verily,  daughter,”  con- 
tinues Sir  Thomas  More,  “no  more  I do. 
For  albeit,  of  very  truth  I have  him  in  tbit 
reverend  estimation,  that  I reckon  in  this 
realm  no  one  man,  in  wisdom,  learning, 
and  long  approved  virtue,  meet  to  be 
matched  with  him ; yet,  in  this  matter,  I 
was  not  led  by  him,  and  verily,  daughter, 

I never  intended  to  pin  my  soul  to  another 
man’s  back,  not  even  the  best  man  that  I 
know  this  day  living,  for  I know  not 
whither  he  may  happen  to  carry  it”  The 
cause  was  to  be  clearly  just,  and  the  ob- 
ligation indispensable.  44 1 have  twice 
answered  you,”  said  Sir  Thomas  to  hie 
daughter,  44  that  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  content  the  king’s  grace  and  not  offend 
God,  there  hath  no  man  taken  this  oath 
already  more  gladly  than  I would  do.  Bat 
since,  standing  my  conscience,  I can  in  no 
wise  do  it ; and  that,  for  instructing  my 
conscience  in  this  matter,  I have  not 
slightly  considered,  but  many  years  ad- 
vised and  studied,  and  never  yet  oould  oee 
nor  hear  the  thing,  nor,  I think,  ever  shall, 
that  could  indnee  my  mind  to  thipkoA^ 
wise,  I have  no  manner  of  remedy:  w 

• In  Ps.  cxlv.  t In  P«- 
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hath  placed  me  in  this  strait,  that  either  I 
must  deadly  displease  Him*  or  abido  any 
worldly  harm  that,  for  any  other  sins,  He 
shall,  under  the  name  of  this  thing,  suffer 
to  fall  upon  me.  I meddle  not,  you  wot 
well,  with  the  conscience  of  any  man  that 
hath  sworn ; nor  do  I take  upon  me  to  be 
their  judge.  But  you  must  pardon  me  for 
concluding  that  the  passing  of  my  soul  to 
heaven  passe th  all  good  company ; and  my 
own  conscience  in  this  matter  is  such  as 
may  well  stand  with  mine  own  salvation ; 
thereof  am  I as  sure  as  there  is  a God  in 
heaven !”  He  might  be  sure,  who  had  an 
infallible  guide. 

As  a general  rule,  it  was  understood 
that  where  any  ambiguous  element  entered 
into  the  cause  for  which  men  suffered  per- 
secution, the  title  to  beatitude  was  forfeit- 
ed; and  hence  the  primitive  Christians 
said,  with  Lactantius,  “ nos  tantummodo 
1 aboremus,  ut  ab  hominibus  nihil  aliud  in 
nobfe,  nisi  sola  justitia  puniatur.”*  “ It 
is  very  observable,”  says  a modem  historian, 
“that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  steering  his 
course  through  the  intrigues  and  passions 
of  the  court,  most  warily  retired  from  every 
opposition  but  that  which  conscience  ab- 
solutely required  ; he  shunned  unnecessary 
disobedience  as  much  as  unconsdentious 
compliance.  If  he  had  been  influenced 
solely  by  prudential  considerations,  he 
could  not  have  more  cautiously  shunned 
every  needless  opposition.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  respecting  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  generally  all 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  God,  “who,” 
•8  St  Augustin  says,  “ imitated  the  Lord 
in  putting  on  beauty  and  fortitude,  and  so 
confirming  the  orb  of  the  earth  which  shall 
not  be  moved.  Thus  our  Lord,  when  He 
came  in  the  flesh,  pleased  some  and  dis- 
pleased others : for  some  said  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  others  said  No,  but  He 
deceives  the  people.  Some  praised,  and 
others  detracted,  lacerated,  devoured  Him. 
To  those  whom  He  pleased  He  put  on 
beauty;  to  those  whom  He  displeased,  for- 
titude. Imitate  your  Lord  therefore,  ” adds 
St.  Augustin.  “Be  clothed  with  beauty 
to  those  whom  your  good  works  please,  be 
strong  against  your  detractors.  Thus  Paul 
bad  beauty  and  fortitude  ; for  to  whom  he 
was  an  odour  of  life  unto  life,  he  put  on 
beauty ; to  whom  he  was  an  odour  of  death 
unto  death,  fortitude.  But  if  you  rejoice 
when  men  praise,  and  are  discouraged 
when  they  vituperate  you,  think  you 

♦ Sir  J.  Mackmftnh. 


have  lost  the  fruit  of  your  labour  because 
you  have  reprehendera ; you  do  not  stand 
immovable ; you  do  not  pertain  to  that 
orb  of  the  earth,  which  shall  not  be  moved. 
You  must  put  on  fortitude  as  well  as  beauty 
by  the  armour  of  justice  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  by  glory  and  by  shame, 
by  possessing  all  things  and  having  no- 
thing; and  thus  clothed  with  beauty  to 
those  who  see  your  glory  and  your  riches, 
and  with  fortitude  to  those  who  think  you 
in  shame  and  destitution,  you  will  belong 
to  that  orb  which  shall  stand  immovable 
for  ever.”* 

Let  us  hear  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna, 
“On  this  beatitude,”  saith  he,  “Christ 
gives  us  a triple  doctrine — general,  special, 
and  particular — for  three  things  make  man 
a martyr, — the  pain,  the  cause,  and  perse- 
verance in  the  reward,  which  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  There  is  a triple  justice, 
on  account  of  which  the  just  man  suffers 
persecution, — the  justice  of  faith,  that  of 
morality,  and  that  of  charity : for  the  first 
suffered  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church ; 
for  the  second,  Christians  daily  suffer  in 
the  discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  life ; 
the  third,  of  charity,  is  that  patience  which 
hath  a perfect  work,  when,  through  love  of 
God  and  man,  no  virtue  is  allowed  to  relax, 
but  we  persevere  in  every  act  and  word 
and  thought  of  justice  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sitions and  trials.  Persecution  is  not  to 
be  expected  only  in  corporal  relations ; for 
it  is  a persecution  when  the  just  suffer 
firom  dissimilar  manners  and  contradictions 
of  men ; for  he  suffers  when  he  sees  God 
dishonoured  and  his  Church  persecuted, 
and  vice  practised,  and  justice  outraged ; 
and  of  this  the  Psalmist  says,  Yidi  pro- 
varicantes,  et  tabescebam,  quia  eloquia 
tua  non  custodierunt.  Secondly,  our  Lord 
gives  us  a special  doctrine,  for,  in  the  pre- 
ceding beatitudes,  having  spoken  in  the 
third  person,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
eighth  beatitude  He  turns  his  discourse 
to  his  disciples,  and  says,  .Bead  estis ; 
which  He  did  perhaps  to  show  the  great 
difficulty,  which  required  more  persuasion, 
or  as  speaking  to  the  perfect,  who  were  to 
go  forth  as  lambs  amidst  wolves;  these 
He  exhorts  to  endure  a triple  suffering, — 
malediction,  corporal  persecution,  and  de- 
traction. Finally,  He  gives  us  a particular 
doctrine,  adding,  Mentientes  propter  me.”f 

Before  we  enter  on  the  ground  which 
constitutes  the  proper  domain  of  those 

• In  Ps.  xcii. 

♦ St.  Bernard.  Sien.  Sam.  xii. 
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who  er\joy  a title  to  this  beatitude,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  middle  ages,  those  who  suffered 
with  the  Christian  spirit  for  any  cause  of 
natural  justice,  were  to  inherit  the  religious 
recompense  held  out  by  faith.  The  king 
St.  Edmond,  thus  defending  his  people, 
and  being  defeated  by  the  barbarous  Danes, 
and  refusing  to  purchase  bis  life  from 
them  by  agreeing  to  propositions  which 
were  contrary  to  religion  and  opposed  to 
the  duty  which  he  owed  his  people,  was 
canonized  among  those  who  shed  their 
blood  for  Christ. 


As  we  before  remarked,  all  children  that  i| 
met  with  a violent  death  were  deemed 
martyrs  ; and  truly,  in  this  judgment,  we 
must  discern  another  proof  of  die  depth 
and  tenderness  of  thought  which  belonged 
to  men  in  the  middle  ages:  for  it  was  & 
divine  wisdom,  and  a divine  goodness  to 
behold  the  sufferings  of  children  thus  with 
the  eyes  of  God,  as  a mystery  of  innocence 
in  pain. 

Death  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  any 
duty  of  charity  was  formally  equivalent 
to  martyrdom.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
Christians  who  died  from  the  infection 


“I  die  my  country’s  martyr,  and  ascend 

Rich  in  my  scarlet  robe  of  blood ; my  name 

Shall  stain  no  chronicle,  and  my  tomb  be  blest 

With  such  a garland  time  shall  never  wither."* 

The  king  St.  Edwin,  having  been  slain 
in  the  great  battle  at  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire, 
was  styled  a martyr  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  being  a Christian 
and  zealous  to  propagate  religion  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Penda 
the  Mercian,  aided  by  Cadwallo,  king  of 
the  Welsh. 

Whoever,  after  living  holily,  perished  by 
an  unjust  and  violent  death,  was  also 
considered  as  a martyr.  St  Winefrede 
refusing  the  advances  of  Caradoc,  and 
being  murdered  by  him,  is  thus  qualified 
in  all  calendars.  The  only  event  comme- 
morated of  the  year  860  in  the  chronicle  of 
Quedlinburg — “Meinrod  the  hermit  mar- 
tyred,” is  another  instance,  as  his  death 
was  not  suffered  expressly  for  the  faith. 

Trifine,  daughter  of  Guerch,  of  whom 
St.  Gildas  was  director,  having  been  bar- 
barously murdered,  along  with  her  child, 
by  her  husband  count  Conomor,  lieutenant 
of  Childebert,  both  the  mother  and  child 
were  invoked  as  martyrs  in  Brittany,  and 
in  the  English  litanies  of  the  seventh 
century. 

St.  Sigismond,  king  of  Burgundy,  being 
defeated  in  battle  by  Clodomir  of  Orleans, 
Childebert  of  Paris,  and  Clotaire  of  Sois- 
Bons,  and  being  murdered  in  prison  along 
with  his  wife  and  children,  by  Clodomir, 
was  likewise  honoured  as  a martyr,  as  was 
similarly  St.  Evermer,  a nobleman  assassi- 
nated in  a forest  near  Tongres,  while  making 
a pilgrimage  with  some  companions. 

St.  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
murdered  through  a motive  of  political 
ambition,  by  Quendreda,  the  queen  of 
Mercia,  was  another  example. 

• Shirley. 


caught  in  attending  the  sick  during  the 
great  pestilence  in  Alexandria  in  the  third 
century,  St.  Dionysius  says,  “Thus  the 
best  of  our  brethren  have  departed  this 
life,  priests,  deacons,  and  laics ; and  it  is 
thought  that  this  kind  of  death  is  in  no- 
thing different  from  martyrdom.”  In  fact, 
the  Church,  as  appears  from  the  Romm 
martyrology,  which  celebrates  their  festi- 
val on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  con- 
sidered them  as  martyrs. 

Fidelity  to  the  lawful  prince  seems  to 
have  been  considered  also  as  a cause  which 
merited  for  men  the  praise  of  martyrs, 
when  they  suffered  for  maintaining  it  St 
Leger  furnished  a memorable  example  in 
the  seventh  century.  Exposed  to  the  fury 
of  Ebroin,  name  so  terrible  as  a persecutor 
of  the  saints,  having,  on  the  return  of  his 
sovereign  Dagobert,  son  of  Sigebert,  re- 
sumed the  government  of  the  see  of  Autun, 
he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  spare  the  citizens,  who  were  be- 
sieged on  his  account.  Without  a sigh  he 
endured  the  putting  out  of  his  eyes  rather 
than  renounce  fidelity  to  his  prince ; then 
he  was  dragged  into  a forest,  where  his 
lips  and  a part  of  his  tongue  were  cut  off; 
afterwards,  having  been  deposed  by  a mock 
synod  of  suspended  priests,  he  was  led  into 
the  depth  of  the  forest  of  Ivelineinthe 
diocese  of  Arras,  that  his  death  mifob 
concealed ; and  there  he  was  beheaded, 
leaving  his  name  to  that  forest,  which  i* 
called  after  him  to  this  day. 

Again,  those  who  suffered  persecution 
for  wisdom  and  fortitude,  in  the  go^n* 
ment  of  states,  were  regarded  as  entitled 
to  the  promise  of  this  beatitude,  although 
their  names  might  not  be  formally  canon- 
ized by  the  Church. 

It  was  the  saying  of  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher, who  recommended  bis  disciples  to 
refrain  from  all  part  in  public  affairs,  that 
if  we  act  virtuously  we  shall  incense  ®n?  • 
if  uniustly.  Heaven*  T&Ltiie  who  said, 
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“Many  praise  you,”  Antistbenes  replied, 
n yap  smbv  ntTrvlrjna ; “ No  man  can  be 
safe,”  says  Socrates,  “if  he  honestly  op- 
poses you,  0 Athenians!  or  any  other 
people  in  prohibiting  the  many  unjust 
and  unlawful  deeds  which  take  place  in  the 
state.”*  The  Grecian  poet  represents  a 
king  duly  impressed  with  this  conviction ; 
for  Agamemnon  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides is  willing  to  discharge  his  duty,  pro- 
vided he  can  first  ascertain  whether  he 
can  do  so  without  incurring  blame  from 
the  people,  as,  in  that  event,  he  declares 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  If  the  people  wish 
it,  he  desires  Hecuba  to  consider  him  as 

ra^vr  frpooapKeaai,  fipadvv,  & , A^atoif  cl  Sta- 
ffX^iro/Mu,  which  draws  from  her  a bhrst 
of  eloquent  indignation : 

<pcv,  ovk  Sari  6vtjtS>v,  Saris  tor  c\cv6  epos' 

} Xpqfiareov  ytxp  dov\6s  cWtv,  tj 
4 nkrjffos  avrov  yrdXcov,  4 v6pnv  ypdtpat 
ctpyavat  xprja&m  fif)  Kara,  yv&prjv  rp&trois. 

Such  were  not  the  saintly  kings  and  noble- 
men of  the  ages  of  faith,  whose  maxim  was 
that  of  Antisthenes : BaaiXucbv,  kclKws  rroi- 
ovrra,  kok&s  okovciv,  and  whose  principle  of 
action  entitles  them  to  that  highest  praise 
imagined  by  the  philosopher,  “ Ea  enim 
denique  virtus  esse  videtur  prsestantis  viri,” 
Bays  Cicero,  “ quae  est  fructuosa  aliis,  ipsi 
autem  laboriosa  aut  periculosa,  aut  eerie 
gratuita.”t  For  their  sense  of  all  dignity 
and  rule  was  expressed  in  these  old  Bene- 
dictine lines,  which  had  been  impressed 
on  them  in  the  abbeys  where  they  had 
spent  their  youth : 

“ Si  h on  ore  in,  non  laborem, 

Quaeris,  frusira  a iter  is ; 

Si  pneesse,  non  prod  esse, 

Studes,  nihil  efficis.” 

Such  was  the  state  policy  of  Charlemagne 
and  St.  Louis,  of  the  Henrys  and  the  Othos, 
who  were  such  mighty  marshals  of  the 
world.  “In  every  affair,  as  St.  Bernard 
recommends,  “they  considered  it  a certain 
argument  to  put  an  end  to  doubts,  that 
whatever  course  was  pleasing  to  good,  and 
displeasing  to  evil  men  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued.”! “Insensible,”  as  Michaud  says, 
11  to  whatever  concerned  merely  themselves, 
they  were  raised  above  all  fear  and  every 
human  consideration,  when  it  was  a ques- 
tion which  interested  religion,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Dante  saw  storied 

• Apolog.  f De  Oratore,  ii.  86. 

1 St.  Bern.  EduL  cccxlviii. 


in  a rock  one  of  these  in  the  very  act  which 
merited  such  praise  : “There  was  an  em- 
peror. A widow  at  his  bridle  stood  in 
tears.  Round  about  them  troop’d  full 
throng  of  knights ; and  overhead  in  gold 
the  eagles  floated  struggling  with  the  wind. 
The  wretch  appeared  amid  all  these  to  say, 

* Grant  justice,  sire  ! for,  woe  beshrew  this 
heart,  my  son  is  murdered.’  He  replying 
seemed,  Wait  now  till  I return  ; and  she, 
as  one  made  hasty  by  her  grief,  4 O,  sire ! 
if  thou  dost  not  return  ?'  He  replies,  ‘Who 
then  succeeds  may  right  thee.’  4 But  what 
then  to  thee,’  she  asks,  4 is  others*  virtue  ?’ 
4 Now  comfort  thee,’  at  length  he  answers, 

4 it  beseemeth  well  my  duty  be  performed, 
ere  I move  hence : so  justice  wills,  and 
pity  bids  me  6tay.’”* 

Kings  whom  the  Catholic  religion  swayed, 
had  not  beard  the  lessons  of  the  sophist, 
who  styled  the  people  44  that  power  which 
alone  had  no  need  of  reason  to  authorize 
its  act8.”+  They  remembered,  that  Saul, 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  obeyed 
God,  by  alleging  the  will  of  the  people, 
Samuel  declared  that  God  had  rejected 
him  ; and  that  Saul  said,  44 1 have  sinned 
in  having  disobeyed  the  Lord  and  thee, 
from  fearing  the  people,  and  yielding  to 
their  discourse.  Because,”  adds  Bossuet, 
44  it  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God,  and  even 
of  the  people,  not  to  resist  when  the  people 
wishes  and  commits  evil.”J  They  did  not, 
therefore,  seek  to  avoid  obloquy  by  saying, 
that  they  were  ready  to  bow  down  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  and  that  a nation 
should  be  governed  by  all  that  has  tongue 
in  the  nation ; for  they  observed,  that  if 
Moses,  when  he  returned  from  the  mount 
and  found  the  people  adoring  the  golden 
calf,  and  when  Joshua  heard  the  sound  of 
the  people  shouting,  bad  bowed  down  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  he  would  have  had 
to  bow  down  also  to  the  majesty  of  the 
calf.  But  that,. on  the  contrary,  he  said 
aloud,  “If  any  man  be  on  the  Lords  side, 
let  him  join  with  me” — when  all  the  sons 
of  Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
him,  by  whose  hands  incontinent  on  the 
majesty  of  the  people  shame  and  destruc- 
tion fell.  Such  obligations,  no  doubt,  in- 
volved rulers  in  many  sufferings  and 
dangers,  but  they  accepted  them  as  the 
inseparable  attendants  on  their  station ; 
for  they  had  not  adopted  that  policy  of  the 
just  medium,  as  it  is  styled,  which  shrinks 

• Purg.  x. 

t Ap.  Bossuet,  Ayeiiissemens  nux  Protestans, 
v.  49.  t PoliL  Liv.  iv.  c.  1. 
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from  nothing  but  persecution  for  justice, 
following  such  counsels  as  Pothinus  gave 
to  Ptolemy,  when  he  proposed  to  kill  Pom- 
pey,  adding, 

“ Sceptrorum  vis  tota  pent,  si  pendere  justa 
Incipit ; evertitque  arcea  respectus  honesti.'** 

“ You  will  never  be  happy,”  said  Petrarch, 
“never  secure,  if  you  give  yourself  up  to 
be  governed  by  the  people.  ”f  Nevertheless, 
in  reality,  these  high  principles  of  action, 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  that  justice 
elevates  a nation,  and  that  sin  makes  a 
people  miserable,!  were  a fruitful  source 
of  persecution  to  just  and  honourable 
princes,  even  during  the  ages  of  that 
highest  justice  which  results  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  faith.  The  histories  of  the 
middle  ages  are  here  to  furnish  glorious 
examples  of  kings  exposing  themselves  to 
perils  and  to  death  rather  than  swerve  in 
the  least  circumstance  from  the  mainten- 
ance of  justice.  How  many  sufferings  must 
have  resulted  from  practising  that  resolu- 
tion, expressed  by  Louis  XII.,  when  he 
said  that  to  shelter  the  weak  from  the 
injustice  of  the  powerful  was  the  most 
urgent  desire  of  his  heart  ? St.  Stephen, 
king  of  Hungary,  had  a narrow  escape 
from  losing  his  life  by  the  conspiracy  of 
four  palatines,  who  were  irritated  against 
him  on  account  of  the  strictness  with 
which  he  administered  justice  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons.  “ Tis  time  your  prince 
were  dead;”  such  are  the  complaints  we 
often  find,  in  consequence  of  this  fidelity, 
“ and  when  I am 

“ Companion  to  my  father's  dost,  these  tumults 
Fomented  by  seditious  men,  that  are 
Weary  of  plenty,  and  delights  of  peace, 

Shall  not  approach  to  interrupt  the  calm 
Good  princes  after  death  eqjoy.”f 

“The  Empress  Agnes  governed  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  during,  seven  years  in 
abundant  peace.  But  because  dissensions 
ensued  in  the  kingdom,  perturbations  in 
the  Church,  destructions  of  monasteries, 
and  the  trampling  down  of  all  justice  and 
religion,  that  noble  woman,  considering 
the  disturbance  of  things,  disgusted,  or 
rather  divinely  smitten,  abdicated  the 
government  in  the  year  1060,  and  for  the 
love  of  Christ  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Fruteria,  where  she  embraced  a religious 
life,  and  finally  removed  to  Rome."||  That 

* Lucan,  viii.  f Epist  Fam.  iL  4. 

t Piov.  xiv.  34.  | Shirley. 

||  Pets,  tom.  iii.  Thecaur.  Anecdot.  p.  iii.  p.  188. 


disturbance  of  the  political  and  religious 
order  constituted  her  persecution. 

But,  in  the  earliest  and  latest  times,  it 
was,  above  all,  fidelity  to  religion  vhkh 
proved  to  rulers  the  most  abundant  source 
of  honourable  grief.  A modem  historian  * 
after  mentioning  the  proposal  of  William 
of  Holland  to  King  James  II.,  that  his 
son  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land on  being  educated  as  a Protestant, 
proceeds  to  say,  “The  same  folly  about 
religion,  which  made  James  lose  his  throne, 
lost  the  reversion  of  it  to  his  son ; for  be 
refused  the  offer  under  pretence  that  his 
accepting  of  it  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  abdication,  but,  in  reality, 
because  he  would  not  permit  the  prince 
to  be  bred  a Protestant.”  If  this  state- 
ment be  correct,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  claim  of  James  to  be 
received  into  the  eighth  circle  of  the  blessed  i 
throng. 

The  mother  of  St.  Wenceslas,  the  son  of  j 
Uratislas,  duke  of  Bohemia,  was  Drahomeia,  i 
a pagan.  His  grandmother  Ludmilla,  ob- 
tained as  a great  favour,  that  his  education 
might  be  entrusted  to  her,  and  she  formed 
his  heart  to  devotion  and  the  love  of  God  : 
but  the  pagan  mother  retained  her  younger 
son  Boleslas,  whose  mind  she  corrupted 
by  her  errors.  The  father  dying  while 
both  were  young,  Wenceslas  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ; and  then  the  pagan 
mother  conceiving  that  Ludmilla  was  the 
primary  agent  of  all  that  he  did  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  laid  a plot  to  take 
away  her  life,  and  succeeded  in  having  btf 
strangled  before  the  altar  in  her  own 
chapel.  The  severity  with  which  St.  Wen- 
ceslas checked  oppressions  and  other  dis*  ] 
orders  in  the  nobility,  caused  some  to  join 
the  faction  of  his  unnatural  mother,  who 
conspired  with  her  other  son  Boleslas  to 
take  his  life.  A son  being  bom  to  Boles- 
las, the  holy  duke  was  invited  to  the 
rejoicings  on  that  occasion,  and  he  went 
without  suspicions.  After  the  banquet  *t 
midnight,  he  went  to  offer  his  customary 
prayers  in  the  church,  whither  Boleslas 
followed  him,  and  there  with  his  own  hand 
he  slew  him,  running  him  through  the 
body  with  a lance.  This  was  on  the  twenty- 

eighth  of  September,  in  038. 

St  Canut,  king  of  Denmark,  in  “J0 
eleventh  century,  father  of  St  Charles  the 
Good,  count  of  Flanders,  was  another 
martyr  in  consequence  of  this  holy 
On  the  shrine  found  at  Odensce,  in  • 

• Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  vol.  it  p.  5. 
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which  contained  the  body,  were  these  words 
inscribed:  41  In  the  year  of  Christ,  1086, 
in  the  town  of  Odensce,  the  glorious  king 
Canut,  betrayed  like  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  his  zeal  for  religion  and  his  love 
of  justice,  by  Blancon,  one  of  those  who 
eat  at  his  table,  after  confession  and  com- 
munion of  the  Lord’s  body,  had  his  side 
pierced,  and  fell  to  the  ground  before  the 
altar,  with  his  arms  extended  in  the  form 
of  a cross.  He  died  for  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  reposed  in  him  on  Friday,  the 
seventh  of  June,  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Alban,  martyr,  whose  relics  he  had  a short 
time  before  brought  from  England  into 
Denmark." 

His  son  Charles  the  Good,  count  of 
Flanders,  whose  mother  was  Alize  of  Flan- 
ders, was  martyred,  as  we  observed  in  a 
former  book,  for  defending  the  interests  of 
the  poor.  So  tenderly  he  loved  the  people, 
that  he  kept  the  price  of  com  low,  and 
enacted  wise  laws  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  great;  for  which  reason  he  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  one  of  them,  named 
Bertoul,  as  he  repeated  the  penitential 
psalms  in  the  church  of  Bruges,  in  1124. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
find  instances  too  in  which  the  absence  of 
ambition,  and  the  resolution  to  relinquish 
an  unjust  pretension,  to  which  they  were 
impelled  by  others,  have  caused  princes 
to  suffer  persecution,  reviving  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Greeks,  despising  Solon  when 
many  laughed  at  him,  as  Plutarch  wit- 
nessed, and  said, 

Ovk  &f)v  SoXup  /3adv^>pa>v,  ovdc  (SovXrjfls  dtnjp’ 
MJXa  yhp  Gcov  Mdovros,  avr6s  ovk  cdc£aro. 

St.  Casimir,  prince  of  Poland,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  being  elected  king  of  Hun- 
gary  by  the  Palatines,  and  other  nobles 
who  wished  to  depose  Matthias  Corvinus, 
in  order  that  he  might  rule  over  them, 
hearing  that  the  king  had  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  that  all  differences  were  accom- 
modated between  him  and  his  people,  and 
that  Pope  Sixtus  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  his  father  to  divert  him  from  the  expe- 
dition which  had  already  set  out,  returned 
joyfully  with  his  army.  But  this  act  of 
disinterestedness  and  justice  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  this  father,  that  he  dreaded 
to  appear  before  him,  and  so  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Dobzki,  where  he  spent  three 
months  in  works  of  penance.  Repeatedly 
during  the  course  of  the  preceding  books, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  admire  the  dig- 
nity and  justice  of  the  ministerial  charac- 


ter during  those  ages  of  faith,  which  never 
heard  the  modem  error,  “ that  all  goes  by 
self-interest  and  the  checking  and  balanc- 
ing of  greedy  knaveries,  and  that,  in  short, 
there  is  nothing  divine  whatever  in  the  as- 
sociation of  men."  What  noble  figures  of 
this  class  have  passed  before  us  ! wise  ma- 
gistrates, such  as  Candelarius  and  L’Her- 
mite  Souliers  loved  to  paint,*  wise  courtiers, 
those  jewels  of  a crown,  as  Shirley  calls 
them, 

44  The  columns  and  the  ornaments  of  state 
Fitted  with  parts,  and  piety  to  act. 

They  serve  the  power  for  justice,  not  themselves ; 
Their  faith  the  cabinet,  in  which  is  laid 
The  prince’s  safety,  and  the  nation’s  peace, 

The  oracles  and  the  mysteries  of  empire ; 

Men  born  above  the  sordid  guilt  of  avarice, 

Free  as  the  mountain  air,  and  calm  as  mercy. 
Bom  without  eyes,  when  the  poor  man  complains 
Against  the  great  oppressor;  without  hands, 

To  take  the  bloody  price  of  man’s  undoing.”* 

Defenders  of  the  Church,  of  women  and 
widows,  of  the  fights  of  the  king  and  of 
the  subject,  sworn  by  the  redemption  which 
they  expected  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  as  they  hoped  to 
escape  damnation  and  to  be  judged  as  they 
would  judge,  to  administer  their  office  with 
loyalty  and  honour, J their  whole  lives 
grave,  pure,  mysterious,  corresponded  with 
that  solemn  engagement.  Piety,  austere 
virtue,  profound  learning,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  from  break  of  day  to  sunset, 
afterwards  study  and  examination  of  causes 
in  the  silence  of  their  humble  and  pacific 
dwellings,  then  some  moments  to  the  his- 
torians, orators,  and  poets,  who  had  been 
the  delight  of  their  youth,— often  to  hold 
courts  in  other  districts,  leaving  their  homes 
and  travelling,  and  all  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, actuated  by  the  sentiment  of  duty — 
such  was  the  type,  and  such  in  innume- 
rable instances  the  spectacle.  Well  such 
men,  often  martyrs  of  the  state,  as  some 
were  called  by  Henry  the  Fourth  ,§  swell 
the  blessed  throng  of  those  who  suffered 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  justice,  a prize 
for  which  they  must  have  well  prepared : 
for,  as  the  old  poet  says, 

‘‘Whatman  waseverfixed  i'  the  sphere  of  honour 
And  precious  to  his  sovereign,  whose  actions, 

Nay  very  soul,  were  not  exposed  to  every 
Common  and  base  dissection?  and  not  only 


* Virorum  Consul arium  Rothomag.  Senat.  libri 
iv.  Les  Eloges  de  tous  les  premiers  Presidents 
du  Parlement  de  Paris,  1 645. 
t Honoria  et  Mammon. 

X Floquet,  Hist,  du  Parlement  de  Normandie, 
i.  271.  § Pasquier,  Lett.  xx.  3. 
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That  which  in  nature  hath  excuse,  and  in 
Themselves  is  privileged  by  name  offraiHy, 

But  even  virtues  are  made  crimes,  and  doom’d 
To  the  fate  of  treason.” 

In  the  solemn  halls  of  assembly,  these 
magistrates  and  senators  had  before  their 
eyes  paintings  and  inscriptions  to  inform 
and  thus  prepare  their  minds.  One  be- 
held martyrs  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
evangelic  law,  kings  and  pontiff  ministers 
mutually  exhorting  each  other  to  virtue ; 
“Pontifices,  agite,”  the  monarch  saying; 
“Et  vos,  reges,  dicite  justa,”  the  priest 
answering : both  holding  scrolls,  on  which 
were  written,  “Facite  judicium  et  justi- 
tiam,  et  liberate  vi  oppressum  de  manu 
calumpniatoris and  again,  “ Seminanti 
justitiam  merces  fidelis.”*  But  what  was 
this  infallible  recompense  ? The  crown  of 
the  eighth  beatitude.  How  often  when 
the  demon  of  discord  had  armed  citizens 
against  each  other,  has  this  crown  been 
granted ! Then  when  the  sun  has  set, 
and  all  the  ways  are  darkened,  there  is  in 
the  street  a sound  of  horses  and  of  arms  : 
the  leader  has  a stern  commission  : all 
windows  are  opened  with  a fearful  whis- 
pering. Alas ! who  is  to  be  the  victim 
now  ? They  halt  There  is  the  devoted 
door.  O God,  it  is  the  house  of  the  just ! 

In  regard  to  the  brave  defence  of  inno- 
cence against  oppressors  generally,  whether 
kings  or  people,  we  should  notice  the 
heroic  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  belonged 
to  the  judicial  and  legal  character  in  ages 
of  faith.  The  clergy,  it  is  true,  in  early 
times,  had  generally  to  sustain  such  com- 
bats ; and  what  undaunted  advocates  were 
they?  With  what  noble  courage  did  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  defend  Prsetextatus  in 
presence  of  King  Chilperic  ? And  what 
alacrity  did  he  evince  to  suffer  all  things 
for  justice?!  Afterwards  the  sage  men  of 
law,  as  Pierre  des  Fontaines  styles  them, 
though  devoted  to  administer  it,  were  not 

“ Charges  d’une  haine  6trang4re, 

Vendre  aux  querelles  du  vulgaire 
Leur  voix  et  leur  tranquillity.*’ 

They  were  rather  peacemakers,  to  finish 
causes  by  amicable  arrangement,  and  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  resentment  of  the 
powerful  by  defending  the  oppressed.  The 
decrees  of  the  ancient  exchequer  seem 
rather  the  judgments  of  a family  council, 
than  decisions  of  a court,;  and  the  noble 

• Floquet,  Hist.  duParlement  de  Normandie,  i. 
398. 

t Clironiques  de  S.  Denis,  Liv.  iii.  c.  8. 
t Floquet,  Hist,  du  Parlement  de  Norm.  L 27. 


courage  of  its  counsellors  frequently  brought 
persecution  on  their  heads.  They  were 
sworn,  as  we  observed  elsewhere,  not  to 
defend  any  causes  which  they  did  not 
believe  in  their  consciences  to  be  good, 
true,  and  loyal ; to  abandon  such  as  they 
should  find  in  the  course  of  investigation 
to  be  uqjust,  and  never  to  allege  any 
custom,  style,  or  usage,  if  they  did  not 
believe  the  objection  reasonable  and  true.* 
Among  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
historians  even  remark  their  occasional 
collisions  with  the  ruffian,  the  robber,  and 
the  man  of  blood,  meeting  them  before 
light  on  winter’s  mornings  as  they  rode  on 
mules  to  the  courts  of  justice.!  The  old 
registers  attest  that  many  while  thus  pro- 
ceeding to  discharge  their  office,  were  in- 
sulted, struck,  and  even  slain.  In  times 
of  greatest  peril  for  them,  their  only  con- 
cession was  to  wait  till  after  sunrise,  and 
to  return  from  the  tribunals  before  the 
ways  were  darkened,  But  danger  and 
death  for  the  manifest  discharge  of  their 
office  they  would  never  decline.  Would 
you  witness  an  instance  of  this  martyr 
spirit  in  an  advocate  of  later  times  ? Be- 
hold Chauveau  Lagarde,  defending  Mans 
Antoinette,  Elizabeth,  and  Charlotte  de 
Corday,  denouncing  Marat  in  presence  of 
the  tigers  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  as 
a monster,  who  saw  crime  every  where, 
because  crime  accompanied  him  every 
where — resolving  to  die  in  thus  combat- 
ing, defending  the  Girondins,  the  Duke 
du  Chatelet,  the  virgins  of  Verdun,  the 
twenty-seven  accused  of  Tonnerre,  and  the 
general  Miranda : behold  him  thus  de- 
fying danger  for  innocence,  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  hope  for  justice  amidst 
that  fearful  butchery  of  illustrious  victims, 
remaining  to  protest  against  such  viola- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  judicial  honour 
of  his  country.  Accused  of  corrupting  the 
public  morals  by  proclaiming  the  virtue  of 
these  martyrs,  and  of  betraying  the  people 
by  defending  their  enemies,  behold  him 
during  forty  days  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
Conciergerie,  from  which  he  saw  pass  to 
death  twenty-three  victims,  his  compa- 
nions in  that  hell.  Amidst  these  scenes, 
how  great  was  his  courage,  how  undaunted 
his  magnanimity ! Such  was  the  type  of 
the  true  Catholic  advocate  in  ages  of  faith : 
“the  law,”  said  this  great  ornament  of  the 
French  bar,  speaking  like  Sir  Thomas 

• Floquet,  Hist,  du  Parlement  de  Nonn.  L 57. 
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More,  “imposes  on  advocates  a duty  of 
devotion,  and  when  necessary,  the  duty  of 
martyrdom.” 

“ Do  well,  and  beware,”  is  the  melan- 
choly proverb  of  the  profound  Spaniards, 
which  Don  Diego  Savedra  Faxardo  as- 
cribes, in  his  Christian  Prince,  to  the 
experience  of  mankind,  and  also  to  the  re- 
membrance of  that  divine  charge  of  our 
Saviour,  when  he  told  his  disciples  to  go 
forth  to  the  work  of  love,  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  dove,  and  added  “ Cavete  autem 
ab  hominibus.”  It  would  be  lqng  to  tell 
of  those  who  verified  the  truth  of  this 
caveat  in  themselves.  The  fate  of  the 
great  Boethius  waa  a familiar  theme  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  sudden  change  in 
his  fortune  arose  from  his  condemning  the 
excessive  taxes  imposed  on  the  people  by 
Theodoric,  who  in  his  old  age  gave  his 
confidence  to  two  avaricious  and  perfidious 
Goths.  He  undertook  to  convey  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  the  tears  and  groans  of 
the  provinces,  and  his  discourse  was  re- 
garded by  the  king  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 
Banished  by  a decree  of  the  senate,  who 
were  gained  over  to  pronounce  it,  he  was 
soon  after  thrown  into  prison,  in  the  castle 
of  Pavia,  along  with  his  father-in-law  Sym- 
raachus : the  latter  was  beheaded  on  a 
groundless  pretext  of  high  treason.  The 
following  year  beheld  the  martyrdom  of 
Boethius,  who  was  conveyed  to  a castle  in 
a desert,  half-way  between  Pavia  and  Rome, 
and  there  barbarously  tortured  till  he 
expired.  “ Imperante  florenteque  nequi- 
tia,”  said  this  noble  sufferer  in  his  prison, 
“virtus  non  solum  preemiis  caret,  verum 
etiam  sceleratorum  pedibus  subjecta  cal- 
catur,  et  in  locum  facinorum  supplicia 
luit”  “ Under  the  dominion  of  our  private 
interests,”  says  the  great  chancellor  D’Agu- 
essau,  “ we  cannot  believe  that  there  are 
souls  so  generous  as  to  study  the  interests 
of  the  public : we  fear  to  find  in  others  a 
greatness  which  we  do  not  discover  in  our- 
selves. Its  presence  would  be  a continual 
reproach  that  would  offend  the  proud  deli- 
cacy of  our  self-love  ; and  convinced  that 
there  are  only  false  virtues,  we  never  think 
of  honouring  those  that  are  true.  Great 
men  are  therefore  not  understood  by  the 
common  herd ; they  are  either  unobserved, 
or  else  regarded  with  fear  and  displeasure.” 
To  how  many  examples  might  he  have 
referred  in  the  history  of  his  own  country 
alone ! What  was  it  but  private  malice  on 
account  of  his  virtues,  which  caused  the 
tragical  death  of  Marigni,  the  inspector  of 
' finances  under  Louis  X.  ? How  many 


noble  stands  for  justice  in  the  secret  cabi- 
nets of  kings,  of  which  history  only  by 
chance  drops  an  intimation  ! Hear  an 
ancient  chronicle. 

“On  the  fifth  of  November  this  year, 
the  justiciary  came  to  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  bearing  seven  hundred  ounces  of 
gold,  as  the  result  of  the  contribution,  but 
the  emperor  was  very  angry  at  not  receiving 
a greater  sum.  The  justiciary  then  said, 
‘My  lord*  if  my  ministry  doth  not  please 
you,  seek  in  future  some  one  else  ; for  the 
citizens  are  reduced  to  poverty.*  The  em- 
peror grew  still  more  furious,  and  turning 
to  Taddffius  said,  ' If  it  were  not  for  sake 
of  Don  John,  I would  order  him  to  be 
thrown  into  Hie  sea.’  ”* 

Guided  by  a contemporary  writer,  let 
us  visit  one  of  these  great  men  in  his 
prison,  where  he  is  suffering  persecution 
on  account  of  the  justice  of  his  adminis- 
tration. “ When  I arrived,”  says  Pas- 
chasius,  “ I found  the  Abbot  Wala  in  the 
prison  cell,  where  nothing  could  have 
access  but  what  was  angelic,  for  such  was 
the  divine  judgment.  After  mingling  sweet 
with  bitter  words,  I wished  to  persuade  him 
to  admit  that  he  had  exceeded  a little,  in 
order  that  he  might  appease  the  emperor, 
by  admitting  that  he  had  gone  too  far; 
for  Cresar  had  intimated  that  he  would 
restore  him  to  his  favour,  if  he  would  only 
admit  himself  in  the  wrong:  but  he  re- 
plied to  me,  4 1 am  surprised  that  you 
should  doubt  my  conscience,  since  I am 
conscious  to  myself  of  nothing  more  than 
what  you  know.  You  ought,  therefore,  rather 
to  encourage  me  to  contend  for  justice,  than 
endeavour  to  persuade  me  to  assent  to  any 
thing  contrary  to  truth.  Do  you  not  fear 
the  judgments  of  God?  What  if  I should 
falsely  accuse  myself  of  any  thing,  and  for 
the  sake  of  any  favour  or  honour,  either 
through  fear  or  hope,  were  to  depart  from 
truth,  and  bear  false  witness  against  my- 
self, might  I not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God,  and  by  his  just  judgment  be  con- 
demned out  of  my  own  mouth  ? and  thus, 
through  fear  of  increasing  the  light  afflic- 
tions that  are  for  a time,  I might,  by  an 
ineffable  dispensation  of  his  judgment, 
suffer  the  penalty  of  eternal  death.  There- 
fore, my  brother,  let  us  stand  in  the  way 
of  truth  on  which  we  have  entered,  and 
let  us  have  hope,  because  these  things 
further  us  to  everlasting  life,  which  is 
Christ.’  Having  heard  these  words,  I was 


• Matth.  Spinelli  Ephemerides  Neapolitans  ab 
an.  1247  ad  an.  1268.  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  tom.  vii. 
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silent  and  confused.  It  was  plain  that 
there  was  in  him  no  conscience,  except- 
ing according  to  God  and  for  God,  re- 
specting the  emperor  and  his  sons,  his 
country  and  the  churches,  the  nobility 
and  the  people;  that  he  sought  not  his 
own  in  any  thing,  but  only  what  was 
Christ’s.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  of  the 
blessed,  who  suffer  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  for  he  endeavoured  to  save 
both  the  emperor  and  his  country : he 
drove  all  abominations  from  the  palace  of 
the  sacred  empire ; be  put  adultery  to 
flight;  he  condemned  sortilege ; he  restored 
what  was  honest ; he  gave  back  a father  to 
his  sons,  and  sons  to  their  father ; he  did 
not  permit  the  monarchy  to  fall  into  parts ; 
he  forbad  oaths  to  be  violated  : he  wished 
to  preserve  what  was  good,  and  to  remove 
the  evil,  that  all  might  lead  a safe  and 
tranquil  life  according  to  God,  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
said  by  some,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
taken  thought  about  these  things,  which 
did  not  suit  the  employment  of  a monk  ; 
but  no  monk  was  ever  greater  or  holier 
than  John,  who  was  beheaded  for  such 
things  ; no  one  more  accepted  than  Elias ; 
no  one  more  religious  than  the  other  saints 
and  prophets,  who  manfully  withstood 
kings,  and  contended  for  justice  unto  death : 
for  on  account  of  such  zeal  was  Zacharias 
slain,  and  Isaias  sawed  asunder,  and  Jere- 
miah immersed  in  the  waters,  and  so  was 
it  also  right  that  he  should  expose  himself 
to  pain,  if  not  by  resisting  with  arms,  at 
least  by  exhortation,  and  counsel,  and  en- 
treaties.” 

On  a certain  day,  when  the  magnate  and 
counsellors  were  at  secret  deliberation  re- 
specting the  division  of  the  empire,  not 
regarding  the  prerogative  of  parents,  or  the 
co-equalities  of  the  great,  or  the  interests  of 
the  faithful,  or,  what  is  more,  the  dignity 
of  the  churches,  or  the  reverence  of  God 
from  the  heart,  the  Abbot  Wala  suddenly 
appeared  among  them ; and  they,  con- 
fused, because  condemned  by  their  own 
consciences,  proposed  to  him  the  lots  of 
distribution,  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
thing  that  displeased  him.  Then  he,  as 
sagacious  in  reply,  made  answer,  “All 
things  are  well  disposed  by  you,  excepting 
that  you  have  left  nothing  to  God  of  his 
right,  and  have  not  ordained  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  virtuous.”* 

Doubtless  too  were  reckoned  among 
those  who  suffered  on  account  of  justice, 


some  whom  civil  or  domestic  troubles  sent 
into  banishment,  to  learn  “bow  bitter  is 
the  stranger's  bread,  how  hard  it  is  to 
mount  ana  to  descend  another’s  stains.”* 
Those  sorrows  and  humiliations  so  keenly 
felt  by  Dante,  when,  for  having  wished  to  i 
reiider  service  to  his  country,  he  was  mis- 
interpreted by  his  fellow-citizens,  unjustly  1 
accused  of  an  ignoble  crime,  deprived  of  j 
his  writings,  and  presecuted  for  haring  , 
composed  them,  cast  forth  in  poverty  from 
the  cherished  bosom  of  that  beauteous 
Florence  in  which  he  had  been  bora  i 
and  nourished,  and  where  he  desired  so 
ardently  to  terminate  his  days.  “It  is 
certain,”  says  his  commentator  Balbo,  “that 
in  heaven  He,  who  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  has  imposed  labour  upon  | 
man,  and  willed  that  each  should  cultivate  | 
his  talent,  will  grant  a more  especial  mercy 
to  those  who  support  the  burden  of  the 
day,  to  obey  his  divine  commands,  and  1 
render  service  of  any  description  to  their  j 
country.”  Among  those  Guelfs  so  often  1 
driven  from  their  home  with  cruelty,  as 
were  the  poet’s  ancestors,  what  solemn  ex-  < 
amples  do  we  find  of  high  virtue ! Italy, 
which  furnishes  so  complete  a history  of  j 
the  woe  of  banishment,  presenting  a series  , 
of  examples  of  magnanimity  in  suffering  i j 
punishment  which,  above  all,  for  its  chil-  j 
dren,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  excluded  . 
from  its  charms,  was  felt  more  cruel  than  I 
death,!  might  supply  us  with  abundant 
proof  that  exile,  while  it  gave  occasion  to 
some,  as  the  noble  Malaspinas,  to  exercise 
a generous  and  an  immortal  pity,  enabled 
others  to  gain  their  true  country,  and  to 
secure  the  faultless  peace.  There  might 
again  have  been  another  class  of  sufferers 
within  this  order,  to  whom,  in  consideration 
of  their  calamities,  religion  would  have 
offered  her  palm  ; for  had  those  illustrious  i 
philosophers,  whom  later  ages  qualify  as  j 
the  m arty  re  of  science,  suffered  persecution 
with  the  requisite  dispositions,  purely  on 
account  of  their  physical  discoveries,  and 
of  their  announcing  them  to  the  world, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  sanctioned  their  admission  into 
this  category  ; but  men  like  Galileo,  whom 
her  pontiffs,  princes,  cardinals,  and  pre- 
lates honoured,  who  received  from  the 
states  which  she  directed  such  prwfr  oj 
large  munificence;  who  however  evinced 
recklessness,  arrogance,  and  ingratitude, 
insisting  in  a tone  of  defiance  on  modes  of 

• Par.  xvii. 

f Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist  de  Dante. 
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interpreting  the  Scriptures,  from  which 
Protestants,  as  Tycho  Brahe,  as  well  as 
Catholics,  then  shrunk;  unlike  Newton, 
who  preferred  peace  to  any  shadow  of  great- 
ness, panting  for  a struggle  with  those  who 
sought  not  to  oppose  them  on  account  of 
their  discoveries ; who,  in  their  writings 
adopted  the  tone  of  enemies  and  satirists ; 
who,  like  Kepler,  admit  that  they  were 
“ troublesome  and  choleric  in  politics,”  and 
who  notwithstanding,  as  Remus  assured  the 
latter,  “ had  no  ground  for  alarm  either  in 
Italy  or  Austria,  if  they  kept  themselves 
within  bounds,  and  put  a guard  upon  their 
own  passions,”  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  that  were  necessary 
to  entitle  them  to  a place  in  this  blessed 
circle.  In  ages  when  every  claim  to  mar- 
tyrdom in  a religious  sense  was  investigated 
with  such  rigour,  men  could  not  expect  to 
be  regarded  as  martyrs  of  science,  unless 
analogous  dispositions  existed  in  them  also; 
and,  indeed,  the  justice  of  requiring  them,  in 
respect  to  this  latter,  is  admitted  by  the 
illustrious  philosopher  who  has  lately  treated 
on  their  history,  while  acknowledging  that 
religion,  guided  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  was 
not  jealous  of  philosophy,  and  that  the 
church  of  Rome  was  williug  to  respect  and 
foster  even  the  genius  of  its  enemies.  Had 
Galileo  meekly  announced  his  dicoveries  as 
the  deductions  of  reason  or  the  convictions 
of  conscience,  they  would  not  have  provoked 
hostility,  and  his  system  of  the  world  might 
have  stood  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
beside  the  cherished  volume  of  Copernicus.* 
Whoever  by  superior  >merit  alone  incurred 
sufferings  from  the  malignity  of  rivals,  or 
even  from  the  severity  of  a zeal  to  guard 
against  dangers,  which  was  more  rigorous 
than  eulightened,  might  have  enjoyed  the 
consoling  assurance  that  of  the  truths  of 
science  which  he  defended,  he  was  the  mar- 
tyr, deiiviug  from  his  endurance  of  perse- 
cution not  alone  a claim  to  the  sympathy7  of 
philosophers,  but  also  a title  to  the  especial 
benediction  of  God  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  and  of  all  who  were  directed  by  her 
wisdom. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  heroic  fortitude 
of  great  men  in  resisting  injustice,  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  middle  ages  conferred 
a title  to  the  beatitude  of  those  who  suffer 
persecution  within  the  natural  order.  If 
our  ancestors  were  inexorable  in  excluding 
all  from  that  blessed  number  who  were  de-  , 
ficient  either  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  their 
cause  or  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  received 

• Sir  David  Brewster — the  Martyrs  of  Science. 


sufferings,  they  evinced  a disposition  to  ex- 
teud  prodigiously  the  limits  within  which 
occasions  could  be  found  of  reaping  these 
immortal  fruits ; in  so  much  that  to  men 
of  good  will  opportunity  for  gaining  them, 
according  to  their  view  of  human  life, 
could  hardly  ever  be  wanting ; that,  as  in 
the  gymnastic  combats,  to  use  the  words  of 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  “ so  in  the 
church  there  might  be  crowns  both  for  men 
and  boys ; for  those  that  are  men  in  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  and  for  those  that  are  children 
in  faith  and  love.”*  Indeed,  the  word  per- 
secution, from  attending  to  the  analogous 
disposition  of  sufferers,  acquired  an  exten- 
sion almost  indefinite.  The  vessel  on  which 
Joinville  was  on  board  being  in  danger,  a 
priest,  the  dean  of  M^lrut,  advised  a pro- 
cession, adding,  that  “ whenever  there  was  a 
persecution  in  his  parish,  whether  by  too 
little  or  too  much  rain,  or  other  persecution, 
three  such  processions  were  made,  and 
always  with  success,  God  sending  them 
deliverance.  ”+  St.  Louis  also,  conversing 
with  the  seneschal,  speaks  of  tribulations 
and  great  maladies  as  persecutions  sent  for 
tbe  good  of  men. 

“ It  is  not  our  blood  that  God  requires,” 
says  St.  Cyprian,  “but  our  faith.  Neither 
Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  were  com- 
pelled to  shed  their  blood,  and  yet  their 
faith  entitled  them  to  be  placed  in  the  rank 
of  the  first  patriarchs.”  J So  St.  Peter 
Damien  observes : “ Si  non  vales  pro  Deo 
mortem  subire,  vales  tamen  vitam  placabilcm 
Deo  ducere : magnum  quippe  est  mori  pro 
Christo,  sed  non  est  inferius  vivere  Christo.” 
Accordingly  the  life  of  Catholics,  under 
many  ordinaiy  circumstances,  was  deemed, 
if  not  equivalent  to  martyrdom,  at  least 
subject  to  the  persecution  which  confers  a 
title  to  beatitude.  In  the  first  place,  an 
obscure,  humble,  patient  life  for  many  souls 
was  regarded  iu  this  light.  “ O how  easy 
it  is  to  be  a Catholic,”  observes  Fenelon,  “on 
condition  that  one  is  to  be  a philosopher, 
a master,  courageous,  great,  and  eminent  in 
every  thing ! but  to  be  a Catholic,  and 
only  one  of  the  fanatic  poor,  as  they  are 
called  by  those  who  revile  the  Church,  to  be 
weak,  mean,  and  half-mad  in  the  estimation 
of  the  proud, — that  is  a prospect  which 
cannot  be  thought  on  by  some  persons 
without  horror.” § 

“ Multi  pro  Christo  optant  mori,  qui  pro 
Christo  nolunt  levia  verba  pati,”  says  St. 

* Stromat.  Lib.  yii.  c.  11. 

+ Hist,  de  S.  Louis. 

I On  the  Necessity  of  Dying. 

§ Eiitretiens. 
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Bonaveniura ; “ sed  quern  terret  sonitus 
folii,  quomodo  sustineret  ictum  gladii  ?” 
“ Calumny  disturbs  the  wise  man,”  says  the 
Book  of  God,  “ and  takes  away  the  strength 
of  his  heart.”*  It  involves  him  in  such  a 
battle  of  thoughts,  that  the  Royal  Prophet 
cried,  “ O Lord  deliver  me  from  the  calum- 
nies of  men,  that  I may  keep  thy  com- 
mandments.”'^ “ For  it  is  not  easy,”  adds 
St.  Ambrose,  “ for  him  who  is  oppressed  by 
calumny  to  observe  faithfully  the  divine  com- 
mandments : he  yields  as  it  were,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  a root  of  sadness  and  bitter- 
ness, and  his  soul  is  a prey  to  trouble.”! 

Now  here,  say  the  guides  of  the  middle 
age,  is  an  occasion  offered  to  innumerable 
persons  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  of 
deriving  beatitude  from  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  piety.  Again,  the  sufferings  of 
men  from  youth  to  old  age,  from  a severity 
or  a mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which  refuses 
to  make  allowance  for  the  wants  of  each  age 
and  position,  were  regarded  as  conveying  a 
similar  title.  Catholics  in  ages  of  faith  were 
taught  to  look  at  human  life,  under  all  its 
different  circumstances,  not  with  official 
eyes,  nor  with  the  exclusive  gaze  of  any 
particular  class,  but  with  a view  to  its  beauty 
and  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator ; 
“ Qui  finxit  singillatim  corda  eorum  ; qui 
intelligit  omnia  opera  eorum. ”§  Conse- 

quently they  beheld  it  as  never  losing  beauty, 
but  as  only  changing  its  form  of  loveliness 
from  childhood  through  the  successive  stages 
of  youth  and  manhood  to  old  age.  They 
were  taught  to  discern  the  amiable  and 
loving  traits  of  nature,  which  bespeak  the 
hand  of  the  great  artist  in  the  child,  the 
boy,  tbe  young  man,  and  the  old — to  admire 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  spring  out  of 
the  relations  between  different  degrees  and 
the  conditions  of  sex — the  joy  derived  from 
self-devotion  and  the  endurance  of  pain — 
the  generous  heroic  sentiments  which,  from 
their  connection  with  the  body,  can  prove 
that  there  are  still  traces  left  of  the  original 
innocence  in  which  it  was  created. 

The  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  would 
never  have  sanctioned  the  shallow  thought 
of  Pope,  that  “ every  year  of  a wise  man's 
life  is  but  a censure  or  critique  on  the  past; 
that  those  whose  date  is  the  shortest  live 
long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it;  that 
the  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy, 
the  philosopher  both,  and  the  Christian  all.”|| 
Strange  philosophers  and  strange  Christians 

• Eccles.  vii.  f Ps.  cxxiii. 

% In  Ps.  cxviii.  § Ps.  xxxii. 

U Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


would  such  men  have  then  been  considered. 
Fathers  were  not  then  like  those  of  whom 
Clitipho  complains: 

“ Quam  iniqui  sunt  patres  in  omnis  adoUaceotii 
judices ! 

Qui  cequom  esse  consent  nos  jam  a poena  ike 
nasci  senes.”* 

The  paternal  maxim  and  that  of  masters 
differed  not  /rom  the  advice  of  Juvenal: 

“ Indulge  veniam  puerii.”t 

Leave  to  play  was  justice,  and  to  deny  it  to 
a poor  apprentice  or  a rude  ship-boy  perse- 
cution. Mothers  and  mistresses  of  a family 
too  were  kind ; for  how  could  they  be  other- 
wise who  daily  invoked  her  who  is  called  iu 
the  Litany  “ most  amiable ;”  who  bad  ever 
before  them  pictures  of  that  most  sweet  face 
which  expresses  all  that  we  can  conceive  of 
suavity  of  disposition,  gentleness  of  nature, 
and  kindliness  of  manner  ? 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  book  that  there 
were  not  wanting  examples  similar  to  that 
of  Anaxagoras,  who,  as  Laertius  relates, 
being  asked  by  the  chief  persons  of  Lamp* 
sacus  whether  he  had  not  some  desire  which 
they  might  gratify,  ordered  them  to  gives 
play-day  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  to  all  young  people. 

In  amusements  pursued  by  the  children  of 
a town,  against  which,  in  our  days,  recurrence 
would  be  had  to  the  police,  in  the  middle  ages 
the  noblest  and  wisest  men  would  deign  to 
take  a part.  J uniperus,  of  whom  St.  Francis 
said  playfully  that  “he  wished  to  have  a 
forest  of  such  men,”  was  found  on  one  occa- 
sion without  the  gates  of  Rome,  playing 
amidst  a group  of  children,  and  seated  on 
one  end  of  a beam  thrown  across  a wall, 
with  a boy  riding  on  the  other,  causing  it 
to  rise  and  sink  alternately.  It  was  not 
therefore  so  much  that  “each  age  had  its 
manner  of  viewing  things,”  but  that  each 
could  appreciate  or  make  allowance  for  the 
manner  of  the  other ; and  as  painters  love 
to  watch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  opon 
the  cheek,  and  all  the  gracious  harmonies  of 
colour  and  of  form  in  each  human  figure  as 
they  pass  it  by,  so  men  who  had  drunk 
deep  of  Catholic  philosophy  were  pleased 
to  trace  the  changing  beauties  of  tbe  moral 
world  in  the  thousand  innocent  deeds, 
and  words,  and  songs  of  all  around  them, 
whether  denoting  gladness,  laughter,  pity» 
or  amaze.  That  wisdom,  be  it  remem- 
bered, did  not  desire  to  oppress  matter 

• Heautont  t Sat  via* 
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which  God  has  made,  or  forget  the  impor- 
tance of  reality.  As  it  made  an  immense 
concession  to  the  action  of  time  by  its  prin- 
ciple of  prescription,  which  ended  in  the 
consecration  of  all  accomplished  facts,  so  in 
the  moral  government  of  individuals  it  en- 
tered into  the  situation  of  each,  proportioned 
its  injunctions  to  his  force,  to  his  place  and 
circumstance,  and  appreciated  at  its  real 
value  the  contingent  element.  It  did  not 
withdraw  men  from  the  present  scene  so  as 
to  make  them  impassible.  It  had  observed 
in  the  gospel  our  Lord  receiving  the  chil- 
dren, participating  in  the  marriage  feast, 
and  weeping  over  Lazarus : the  flesh,  which, 
indeed,  was  to  be  submitted  to  a wise  dis- 
cipline, was  one  day  to  be  glorified ; and, 
therefore,  even  at  preseut,  its  just  dignity  was 
to  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  that 
which  poetry,  which  is  truth,  prescribes. 
Matter,  therefore,  was  only  recalled  to  its 
primitive  type,  not  persecuted  as  evil  in 
itself  essentially.  J ustice,  which,  as  Alber- 
ts Magnus  says,  “is  not  a part  but  the 
whole  of  virtue,”*  was  known  to  be  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God : therefore 
whoever  opposed  his  will,  in  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  though  it  was 
only  by  fretting  unnecessarily  a boy,  was 
deemed  a true  persecutor ; and  in  enduring 
his  severity  it  taught  that  there  might  be 
(he  beatitude  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
justice.  All  opposition  to  humanity,  accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  it,  was  deemed  a perse- 
cution for  justice ; it  was  a persecution  of 
the  child,  of  the  boy,  of  the  youth,  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  aged.  Above  all,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  poor  was  deemed 
besides,  in  a peculiar  manner,  a persecution 
of  our  Lord  in  person,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
Benedictine  lines : 

“ Viatores  extra  fores  ? 

Christo  claudis  ostia : 

Accedenti  da  gementi 

Charitatis  viscera.*  * 

Catholicism  execrated  the  principles  that 
would  deprive  the  poor  of  the  pleasures  and 
refinements  of  existence  fitting  for  youth, 
maturity,  and  age,  in  order  to  swell  the 
receipts  or  widen  the  barrier  desired  by  the 
grasping  tribe  of  rich  proprietors. 

Those  insulting  distinctions,  now  so  pre- 
valent, founded  on  the  repugnance  of  the 
rich  to  come  in  contact  with  the  poor,  even 
in  the  house  of  God,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a persecution  in  ages  when  leprosy 
itself  wore  a sacred  character,  so  that  the 

• Lib.  Ethic,  v.  L i.  4. 


greatest  personages  sought  to  minister  with 
their  own  hands  to  its  afflicted  victims ; and 
in  the  same  light  would  have  been  viewed 
all  systems  of  relief  which  excluded  indica- 
tions of  love  and  tenderness.  The  spirit  of 
the  ages  of  faith  in  this  respect  breaks  forth 
in  a charming  manner  in  the  remarks  of 
Albertus  Magnus  upon  a passage  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Job,  where  he  says,  “By 
this  text  are  confounded  those  who  say  that 
delicacies  should  not  be  given  to  the  poor; 
for,  though  delicacies  should  not  be  con- 
tinually given  to  them,  lest  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  them,  yet  it  is  cruel  to  say 
that  delicacies  should  never  be  given  to 
them,  because  wholly  without  delights  human 
nature  cannot  live.”*  Therefore,  alluding 
to  the  poorest  hovel,  was  often  heard  in 
castles  of  the  great,  the  gracious  words  of 
blessed  Mary,  “ they  have  no  wine for, 
in  these  castles,  as  in  the  convents  of  poor 
Clares  might  be  found  many  who  merited 
the  title  which  Alexander  IV.  conferred 
upon  their  blessed  founder,  “ The  princess 
of  the  poor,  and  the  duchess  of  the  humble.” 
To  this  persecution  then  in  general  con- 
duced false  doctrines  of  religion  like  those 
of  Manes  and  Calvin,  the  latter  teaching 
that  children  guilty  before  the  age  of  reason, 
need  be  only  suspended  on  a gibbet  for  a 
moment,  to  show  that  they  merit  death  ;f 
among  whose  followers  in  France  we  read, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland,  where 
“the  powder  for  them  is  kept  dry,”  “que  le 
tiers  estat  est  estime  comme  la  fange  des 
rues,  le  fumier  des  estables,  et  la  poudre  de 
leurs  souliers,”  that  the  people  were  styled 
as  they  are  still  by  those  who  follow  that 
banner,  u la  folle  populace,  le  vulgaire  igno- 
rant”! To  this  persecution  too  conduced 
false  notions  of  domestic  rule  ever  breaking 
out  in  complaint  and  anger,  false  views  of 
education,  a mere  sternness  of  nature  and 
acerbity  of  temper,  combining  to  enforce  the 
maxim  that  no  good  can  be  done  without 
stripes  and  bruises ; false  principles  of  ad- 
ministration of  government,  leading  to  the 
harsh  enforcement  of  unjust  laws,  contrary 
to  those  charters  desired  by  the  Church  and 
collected  by  Bnrchard,  requiring  “ut  una 


• “ At  hoc  loco  confunduntur  qui  dicun t pau- 
perisms non  esse  danda  delicata;  quamvis  enim 
non  sint  eis  delicata  porrigenda  continuo,  ne  con- 
sue8cant;  tamen  crudele  est  dicere,  quod  nihil 
unquam  delicati  debeat  porrigi  pauperibus : quia 
sine  delicii8  omnimodis  non  potest  vivere  natura 
humana”  Albert  Mag.  in  Evang.  Luc.  c.  xiv. 
tom.  x. 

f Audio,  Hist,  de  C&lrin,  ii.  123. 
j 2e  Advertisement  des  Catholiques  Anglois 
aux  Francois  C&th.  122. 
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eademque  lex  diviti  et  pauperi  ante  oculos 
preonoiata  esset  communis/’  as  that  great 
bishop  says — false  views  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, and  false  views  of  political  economy, 
like  those  of  later  times, — advocated  by  the 
well-fed  philosophers,  “whose  meat  and 
drink  turn  to  gall  within  them,”  worthy  of 
that  German  leader,  who  exclaimed,  “ For 
the  peasants,  straw,  and  if  they  murmur,  a 
halter  or  a bullet  :"*  so  that  there  might 
be  those  who  suffered  persecution  for  justice, 
as  men  from  the  doctrines  taught  around 
them,  as  children,  servants,  and  apprentices 
from  parents  and  masters,  as  scholars  from 
their  teachers,  as  subjects  from  their  rulers, 
as  the  poor  from  the  higher  classes,  and  as 
artisans  in  manufactures  from  the  slavery 
attached  to  the  system  of  commercial  feuda- 
lity, according  to  which  the  master  whose 
blood  is  ice,  and  whose  heart  is  iron,  says 
in  the  tone  of  Louis  XIV., “le  but  de  l’orde 
social  c’est  moi.”  One  need  only  open  those 
collections  of  Burchard  to  see  how  paternal 
and  benign  was  the  tone  adopted  towards 
that  rural  society,  which  formed  the  family 
round  each  monastery,  ip  which  serfs  were 
as  eligible  as  freemen,  though  the  civil  laws 
of  states  often  impeded  their  admission,  and 
how  every  departure  from  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Church  and  by  many  holy  proprie- 
tors of  the  middle  age  as  a real  persecution. 
How  interesting  to  observe  the  Father  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  exalting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  rural  life,  and  preferring  the  rustic 
to  the  philosopher ! 

“Rusticus  es;  justus  esto  : beatus  eris. 

Philosophus  Varro,  Petrus  Pisc&tor;  et  ccce 

Philosophus  cinis  est ; nomen  inane  manet.”+ 

“Religion,”  says  Guizot,  “spoke  to  the 
majority ; she  never  forgot  the  people  ; she 
always  knew  how  to  arrive  at  them.”  Allud- 
ing to  the  Catholic  religion  he  might  well 
say  so.  To  oppress  them  was  to  persecute 
her.  That  youth,  in  receiving  severe  treat- 
ment, without  regard  to  its  weakness,  suffered 
persecution  in  reality  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
is  expressly  taught  by  St.  Anselm,  and  by 
innumerable  great  ornaments  of  the  school. 

“ The  old  monk  who  bad  treated  Achatus 
with  harshness,  and  who,  on  the  death  of 
that  young  man,  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
cell  near  his  tomb,  spent  there  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  penitence,  saying  always, 

I have  committed  homicide.”J 

The  maxims  of  the  great  St.  Anthony  in- 

*  Audin,  Hist,  de  Luther. 

f Carmen  de  contemptu  mundi. 

1 S.  Joan.  Clim.  iv. 


dicate  the  same  views — for  thus  he  says, 
“Fili  mi,  nulla  major  est  impietas,  qnam 
moerorem  cuipiam  inferre.  Fili  mi,  orones 
homines  fac  tibi  amicos,  sed  non  consiliatios. 
Do  not  lend  your  ears  to  hear  evil,  but  be  a 
lover  of  men  and  live.  Pythagoras  taught 
boys  never  to  insult  any  one,  and  when  re- 
viled to  make  no  reply.”* 

This  was  much  ; but  the  Catholic  philo- 
sophy in  ages  of  faith,  taught  servants  and 
all  persons  either  from  age  or  station,  under 
authority,  that  to  endure  harsh  treatment 
with  patieuce  was  equivalent  to  martyrdom. 

An  old  Catholic  poet  represents  the  mas- 
ter conscious  too  that  he  has  no  right  even 
to  involve  his  servant  in  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  his  own  peculiar  temper,  as  where 
Sebastiano  speaks  as  follows  to  a boy  who 
seeks  to  be  his  page  : 

“ ’Tie  no  advantage  to  belong  to  me. 

Besides,  I shall  afflict  thy  tenderness 
With  solitude  and  passion : for  I am 
Only  in  love  with  sorrow,  never  merry. 

Wear  out  the  day  in  telling  of  sad  tales; 
Delight  in  sighs  and  tears;  sometimes  I walk 
To  a wood  or  river,  purposely  to  challenge 
The  boldest  echo  to  send  back  my  groans 
I*  the  height  I break  them.  Come,  I shall 
undo  thee.’*t 

We  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  servants  in 
ages  of  faith  were  generally  kept  in  good 
order,  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  bv  the 
mere  force  of  kindness  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  rendering  all  as  cheerful  as  if  mirth 
were  their  employment,  by  persuading  ratheT 
than  commanding,  by  being  familiar  instead 
of  being  haughty,  by  treating  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  so  as  even  to  have  them  re- 
presented in  pictures  amidst  the  family  group, 
as  in  that  which  Holbein  has  immortalized 
by  his  painting  of  Sir  Thomas  Mores 
family,  in  which  the  servant,  Harris,  stands 
along  with  the  son  of  the  chancellor.  But 
there  were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
usage,  and  it  is  to  these  cases  that  we  here 
allude. 

St.  Zita,  a poor  maiden  of  Italy,  in  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  is  commemorated  as 
suffering  persecution  with  the  spirit  of  a con- 
fessojr,  from  the  hardship  and  injustice  of 
the  master  and  mistress  in  whose  family  at 
Lucca  she  was  a servant.  Her  fellow-ser- 
vants ridiculed  her  as  wanting  spirit  and 

sense.  Her  mistress  was  prepossessed  against 

her ; and  her  passionate  master  could  not 
bear  her  in  his  sight  without  transportsofrage- 
Thus,  for  several  years  unjustly  despised 

• J&mblich.  de  Pyth.  Vita,  10. 
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overburdened,  reviled,  and  ofien  beaten,  the 
oioua  servant  yet  never  repined,  nor  lost 
ler  patience,  nor  abated  any  thing  of  her 
implication  to  her  duties,  till  at  length  the 
lustre  of  her  virtues  began  to  be  perceived, 
rad  from  that  time  the  remainder  of  her  life 
v&s  passed  in  uninterrupted  peace  and  hon- 
our, being  entrusted  with  authority  over  all 
tbe  other  servants. 

St.  Nothburge,  the  daughter  of  a labourer 
>f  Rotbenbourg  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  placed  as  kitchen-maid  in  the 
rastle  of  Rothenbourg.  On  the  death  of 
the  seigneur's  mother  his  avaricious  wife 
persecuted  and  dismissed  her  from  the  service 
>n  a charge  of  waste ; and  though  her  inno- 
cence was  recognised  and  she  resumed  her 
place,  yet,  in  consideration  of  her  gentleness 
ander  suffering,  joined  with  the  graces  of 
sanctity,  after  her  death  in  1313,  she  was 
chosen  by  the  Tyrolese  as  one  of  their  patrons, 
ind  a magnificent  church  was  dedicated  under 
her  invocation. 

Similarly  in  all  domestic  relations,  the 
endurance  of  severity  was  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  persecution  for  justice,  of  which  the 
popular  history  of  Griselda  furnished  an  ex- 
ample at  which  all  had  often  wept.  St. 
Godeliebe  was  the  same  sufferer  in  real  life, 
whose  long  persecutions  by  her  husband 
Berton,  described  by  his  contemporaiy, 
Drogon,  a monk  of  Ghistel,  were  terminated 
in  1070,  when  she  was  strangled  during  the 
night  by  two  assassins,  whom  he  had  hired 
for  the  purpose.  Galeswinthe,  the  wife  of 
Chilperick,  a beautiful  and  pious  princess, 
whose  fate  was  similar,  furnished  legends  to 
men  of  the  sixth  century,  of  a profound  ten- 
ierness,  which  supplied  the  same  consolation. 

St.  Sabas,  when  young,  having  to  suffer 
from  the  wife  of  his  uncle  Hermias,  from 
whose  severity,  in  fine,  after  three  years  he 
bad  to  escape  by  flight,  was  regarded  as 
mother  of  those  whom  persecution  rendered 
blessed.  St.  Peter  Damien,  on  the  death  of 
bis  father  and  mother,  was  likewise  deemed 
entitled  to  beatitude,  in  eousequence  of  the 
treatment  he  received  from  his  brother,  who 
employed  him  as  a slave  in  tending  the 
swine.  This  sort  of  persecution  St.  Monica 
would  have  had  to  suffer  from  the  choleric 
and  hasty  temper  of  her  husband  Patricius, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  unconquerable 
gentleness  and  discretion.  In  like  manner, 
the  empress  Theodora,  who  defended  holy 
images,  and  had  the  glory  of  exterminating 
the  Iconoclastic  heresy,  reaped  beatitude 
from  the  sufferings  she  endured  from  the 
brutal  character  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Theonhilus.  Another  source  of  suffering 


to  those  who  reaped  eternal  joy,  consisted 
in  the  uufeeling  haughty  manners  of  the 
great,  who,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were 
in  consequence  so  little  thought  of,  maugre 
their  dust  and  heraldry.  In  heathen  times 
loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints.  Thus 
the  nurse  in  the  Medea  exclaims : 

food  rvpar wcttv  Xtygara,  «<u  wm 
okly  dpx6p*voi,  iroXXd  Kparovvrtf, 

Xa\nr»s  opyas  pervfidXkowrw' 

and  hence  she  thinks  it  best  to  consort 
always  with  one’s  equals  : 

t6  d*  Up  tWiotiai  {ftp  fV  i<rourtv 
Kptiwop’  f/utory  ofc,  cl  firj  ftcyoX«r, 

*0 xvp<*s  y cl»7  KttrayrjpiaKUP'  (119.) 

That  in  the  rich  there  is  always  a strong 
tendency  to  return  to  this  ancient  type,  sad 
proof  is  seldom  wanting.  A venerable 
French  priest,  whose  body  rests  within  ten 
miles  of  the  schools  where  I first  studied, 
told  me  that  he  had  passed  the  first  years 
of  his  emigration  in  the  family  of  a certain 
English  Catholic,  who  constrained  him,  he 
used  to  say  cheerfully,  to  do  penance  for  liis 
many  sins.  But  it  was  no  uncommon  de- 
sire to  court  the  circumstances  which  exposed 
men  to  persecution  of  this  kind.  A memo- 
rable instance  was  seen  in  the  choice  of  St. 
John  of  the  cross,  at  his  death ; for  it  being 
necessary  to  remove  him  in  his  last  sickness 
from  the  monasteiy  of  Pegnuela  in  the 
desert,  to  either  of  the  two  convents  of 
Baece  or  Ubede,  the  choice  being  left  to 
him,  he  refused  to  go  to  Baece,  where  the 
superior  was  his  especial  friend,  and  where 
he  was  respected  as  the  founder,  preferring 
to  be  conveyed  to  Ubede,  of  which  new  and 
ill-provided  convent  the  prior  was  his  enemy, 
and  connected  with  those  who  had  persecuted 
him.* 

It  remains  to  develop  the  proposition,  that 
the  endurance  of  tyranny  or  the  action  of 
unjust  and  cruel  laws  was  regarded  as  con- 
veying  a similar  title.  In  Merovingian 
times  the  cruelties  and  sacrileges  committed 
by  the  armies  of  the  sons  of  Clothaire  were 
compared  by  the  contemporary  writers  to 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  though  the 
tears  of  the  Church  arose  chiefly  from  the 
spectacle  of  horrors  unconnected  with  the 
defence  of  faith.”+  "Persecution  for  jus- 
tice,” says  Albertus  Magnus,  "is  suffered 
by  those  who  are  unjustly  judged  against 

* Dosith6e,  Liv.  viii. 

♦ St  Gm.  Turon.  Hist  Franc,  iv.  I 
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the  laws  and  justice  of  the  kingdom — when 
they  fall  under  the  iniquitous  power  of 
tyrants,  and  are  spoiled  of  their  goods 
through  the  avarice  of  those  reigning  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  world.  Of  these  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  of  the  blessed  poor, 
and  there  is  one  reward  for  both.”*  Such 
were  the  Christians  who  suffered  from  the 
fiscal  exactions  of  the  Roman  empire. 

These,  indeed,  dated  from  earlier  times  ; , 
many  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  paid 
n fifth  of  the  pasture,  and  a tenth  of  the 
cultivated  land.  Antony  and  Caesar  re-  j 
quired,  in  one  year,  the  tribute  of  nine  and  | 
ten  years.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  slain, 
and  arms  taken  up  for  liberty,  each  citizen 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  twenty-fifth  of  all 
his  goods,  and  all  the  senatorian  order  had 
to  pay  six  asses  for  each  tile  on  the  roof  of 
their  houses.  But,  above  all,  the  exactions 
in  the  Roman  colonies,  were  terrible.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  in  a single  day  used 
to  be  spoiled  of  all  their  property.  But  let 
us  hear  Lactantius  respecting  the  persecution 
in  Gaul,  by  the  Emperor  Maximianus. 

''That  was  a common  grief  and  public 
calamity,  when  the  census  was  made  in  the 
cities  and  provinces,  the  censors  being  sent 
in  all  directions,  whence  hostile  tumults  and 
horrible  kinds  of  captivity.  The  lands  were 
measured  by  glebe,  the  vines  and  trees  were 
numbered,  animals  of  all  kinds  inscribed, 
the  heads  of  men  noted : the  citizens  and 
rustics  were  assembled  promiscuously  in  the 
cities,  and  all  the  forums  filled  with  servants ; 
every  one  being  present  with  his  children 
and  servants : torture  and  stripes  were  in- 
flicted, sons  being  examined  against  their 
fathers,  servants  against  their  masters,  wives 
against  their  husbands.  No  excuse  for  age 
or  sickness.  The  aged  and  sick  were  carried 
forth : the  ages  of  all  were  written  down ; 
years  were  added  to  little  ones,  and  taken 
"from  the  old ; all  places  were  full  of  grief 
and  sadness.  What  the  ancient  conquerors 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished  by  law  of  war, 

• Albert  Mag.  in  Matt  v.  tom.  ix. 


this  was  now  done  by  Romans  against 
Roman  subjects : yet  faith  was  not  placed 
in  the  same  censors,  but  others  were  sent 
after  others,  as  if  more  could  yet  be  found. 
Meanwhile  the  animals  diminished,  and 
men  died ; and  then  tribute  was  required 
for  the  dead ; so  that  no  one  could  even  die 
gratis.  Beggars  alone  remained,  and  the 
impious  man  had  pity  on  their  misery ; so  j 
he  ordered  them  to  be  assembled  and  ex- 
ported in  ships  and  then  thrown  into  the 
sea.”* 

For  several  ages  the  Christian  society  of  j 
the  Roman  world  was  exposed  to  persecn-  j 
tious  of  this  legal  order,  against  which  hob  ; 
men  continually  protested,  as  when  the  abbot  | 
Sabas,  being  offered  revenues  by  the  emperor 
for  his  monasteries,  declined  the  gift,  but 
asked  him  to  exempt  the  people  of  Palestine 
from  taxes  for  a certain  time.  The  con- 
scription may  he  cited  as  another  instance.  ; 
St.  Martin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  com- 
pelled in  consequence,  by  imperial  orders, 
to  take  the  military  oath  and  enter  the  army.  ' 
The  church  had  a long  and  difficult  task  to  | 
fulfil,  in  her  endeavours  to  infuse  greater  | 
mildness  into  the  spirit  of  governments 
which  was  so  inclined  always  to  relapse  to  1 
its  original  pagan  severity.  Even  so  late 
as  the  age  of  Dante,  her  struggle  condoned.  1 
The  Ghibeline  views  of  the  duty  of  subjects,  i 
as  when  the  Emperor  Albert  required  no-  ' 
thing  but  courage  from  the  soldier,  labour 
from  the  peasant,  and  servile  submission 
from  the  wife,  was  denounced  by  her,  and 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  age,  as , 
the  result  of  a proud  and  false  opinioD,  prac- 
tically at  variance  with  faith,  but  no  doubt 
capable  of  conducing  to  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  those  who  suffered  from  them ; for, 
in  short,  all  sorrows  arising  from  a violation 
of  natural  equity,  were  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  great  powers  of  this  woild, 
commissioned  to  instruct  and  raise  to  beati- 
tude the  human  race. 

* Lactantii  liber  de  Mortib os  Persecutonun,  c. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


UNCERTAIN  path  of  life/* 
cries  Camoens ; “ in  our  hopes 
how  little  security  ! iu  our  joy 
what  short  duration!  where  can 

weak  man  find  shelter?  where 

in  this  short  life  peace  ?”* 

Leaving  now  this  ground  of  suffering 
within  the  natural  order,  let  us  advance  to 
the  immediate  domain  of  Christian  history ; 
for  which  purpose  we  must  resume  our  re- 
searches into  the  deepest  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  mind  with  respect  to  persecution 
on  account  of  justice,  and  observe  how  pro- 
found was  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  militant 
upon  earth.  Here  again,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  schools  during  ages  of 
(kith,  to  which  we  have  always  endeavoured 
to  adhere,  we  must  call  to  witness  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancient  world,  and  remaik  its 
coincidence  with  the  true  wisdom  taught  in 
the  middle  ages,  which  proceeded  imme- 
diately from  God. 

" Why  are  the  supporters  of  error  prospe- 
rous, and  the  followers  of  truth  in  adversity?” 
is  a question  proposed  by  the  Chaeronean 
sage ; to  which  he  replies,  “ Consider  how 
difficult  it  is  to  understand  even  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  human  legislators,  and 
then  you  will  cease  to  wonder  why  we  should 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  decrees  of 
heaven ; why  God  punishes  some  men  im- 
mediately, and  others  not  till  a long  time 
after.”f  The  Catholic  philosophy  conde- 
scended to  sympathize  with  those  who  felt 
the  difficulty,  but  left  them  not  with  strange 
surmisings  and  anxious  doubts,  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  solution.  “Nimis  profundse 
fact®  sunt  cogilationes  tuse,  Domine,”  truly 
adds  St.  Augustiu;  “there  is  no  sea  so 
deep  as  that  thought  of  God,  that  the  evil 
should  prosper,  and  the  good  suffer.  No- 
thing so  profound  as  that:  every  infidel 
makes  shipwreck  in  that  depth,  in  xhat  abyss. 
Do  you  wish  to  pass  it  in  safety  ? Hold  to 
the  wood  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  wished 
to  suffer ; wish  then  to  suffer  with  him.  Be 
• 

* Lunad,  i.  10b. 
f Dt  sera  Numinis  V indicts. 


patient  as  he  is  patient.  Join  your  heart  to 
the  eternity  of  God,  and  with  him  you  will 
be  eternal.  Wait  then  patiently  with  him, 
who  waits  because  he  is  eternal.”*  “If 
your  heart  be  in  heaven,  all  the  iniquities 
which  are  on  earth,  all  the  felicity  of  evil 
men,  all  the  sufferings  of  the  just,  meditating 
on  the  law  of  God  day  and  night,  are  as 
nothing,  and  you  will  patiently  endure  all.”f 

“It  is  a stupendous  wonder,”  says  Richard 
of  St.  Victor,  “how  God  should  constantly 
behold  the  evils  of  man,  which  he  so  greatly 
detests.  For  cannot  the  omnipotence  of 
God  prevent  so  many  and  such  great  evils, 
of  which  omnipotent  wisdom  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, which  omnipotent  goodness  can  never 
love  ? To  add  to  this  subject  of  astonish- 
ment, be  gives  temporal  good  to  the  wicked, 
by  means  of  which  he  seems  to  multiply 
their  wickeduess : for  by  temporal  goods 
the  wicked  are  rendered  still  more  evil  and 
separate  from  God.  Cannot  that  penetra- 
tion of  divine  knowledge  discern  that  the 
evil  will  abuse  his  gifts  P See  then  in  what 
perplexity  is  the  solution  of  this  maze  in- 
volved.”J 

The  same  astonishment  is  expressed  by 
later  theologians.  “ The  moral  order  is 
perverted,”  says  Veith ; “ justice  is  despised, 
innocence  oppressed  : and  yet  the  physical 
world  proceeds  on  its  course.  How  mys- 
terious is  the  omnipresence  of  God,  which, 
acting  secretly  through  the  creation,  gives 
to  all  things  their  essence  and  being ! But 
mpre  mysterious  far  is  the  seeming  absence 
of  God  from  that  horizon,  within  which 
men  move.  God  was  essentially,  yea  per- 
sonally present  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  be- 
hold ! during  the  awful  night  of  his  sacred 
passion  in  the  house  of  Caiphas,  all  that 
cruelty  and  rage  could  devise  was  inflicted 
upon  him.”§ 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  proceeds  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  showing  to  what  important 
purposes  in  the  (economy  of  Providence, 
the  persecution  of  just  men  conduces.  “ I 

* In.  Ps.  xci.  + In  Ps.  xdii. 

X De  Contemplatione,  I.  Lib.  ii.  c.  22. 
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beseech  you,”  he  says,  44  mark  and  admire 
in  what  manner  the  love  of  God  fails  in 
the  wicked  when  they  receive  benefits,  and 
how  in  the  good,  divine  love  is  increased 
by  a scourge.  Doubtless,  the  love  of  God 
prevailed  more  in  Laurence  from  the  fire, 
than  in  Nero  from  empire ; or  rather  in 
Laurence  it  was  nourished  by  flames,  while 
in  Nero  it  perished  by  the  gift  of  imperial 
power.  What  is  more  wondrous  still,  the 
flame  of  love  in  the  martyr  prevailed  more 
in  that  bitter  pain,  than  it  would  have 
done  in  any  temporal  glory.  What  counsel 
and  admirable  artifice  is  here ! You  see 
how  that  chief  artificer  shows  the  skill  of 
his  art,  who,  in  his  elect,  produces  and 
nourishes  contrary  from  contrary  things."* 

St  Augustin  had  proposed  the  same 
solution.  The  prophecy  was  to  Rebecca, 
“ Duse  gentes  sunt  in  utero  tuo,  et  major 
serviet  minori.”  The  holy  doctor  observing 
that  the  elder  did  not  serve  the  younger, 
but  sought  to  kill.him,  proceeds  to  ask  this 
question : How  then  did  he  serve  him  ? to 
which  he  replies,  44  He  served  him  not  by 
obeying,  but  by  persecuting  him ; for  the 
younger  would  never  have  become  what  he 
did,  if  he  had  not  been  persecuted.”! 
44 Behold,”  he  exclaims  elsewhere,  “the 
profane  enemy  could  never  have  bestowed 
such  benefit  upon  the  blessed  innocents 
by  his  favour,  as  he  conferred  on  them  by 
his  hate.”; 

Yes,  “all  that  misery  of  the  human  race 
in  which  the  world  groans,  is  a medicinal 
and  not  a penal  woe;”  as  St.  Augustin 
says;  “ every  where  we  findgrief,  and  fear, 
and  necessity,  and  labour:  but  for  the  evil 
only  are  they  evil ; for  the  just  it  is  a dark- 
ness which  they  can  lighten,  it  is  a night 
which  shines  as  the  day ; it  is  a night 
which  is  delightful ; for  their  delight  is 
Christ ; and  their  triumph  is  that  he  should 
be  preached. ”§ 

Let  us  refer  to  the  series  of  all  ages ; 
44  from  the  beginning,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, in  a letter  to  St  Thomas  the  martyr, 
44  where  do  we  find  an  example  of  one  of 
the  elect  having  passed  from  delights  to 
delights  ? of  one  having  here  flourished  and 
exulted  with  the  world,  who  now  in  the 
abundance  of  fruits  rejoices  and  reigns 
with  Christ ?”||  “Let  us  consider  the  pro- 
cess in  the  visible  wine  press,”  says  St 
Augustin,  4 4 that  we  may  understand  what 
takes  place  spiritually  in  the  Church. 

* Words  of  the  Enemies  of  Christ,  I.  ii.  29. 
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The  grapes  hang  on  the  vines,  and  die 
olives  on  the  trees,  and  for  these  the  presses 
are  prepared ; and  before  the  pressure,  as 
long  as  they  hang  thus  enjoying  the  free 
air,  neither  can  1 he  former  become  wine, 
nor  the  latter  oil ; so  it  is  with  the  men 
whom  God  hath  predestined  to  be  made 
conformable  to  the  image  of  his  onlj  be- 
gotten  Son,  who  in  his  passion  was  above  | 
all  pressed  out.  Men  of  this  kind,  before  j 
they  approach  to  the  service  of  God,  enjoy 
in  this  world  a delicious  liberty,  like  the 
grapes  and  olives  growing  ; but  coming  to 
serve  God  in  justice,  they  know  that  they 
must  pfes  to  the  wine-press,  that  they  may  , 
suffer  together  tribulation,  that  they  may 
be  bruised,  that  they  may  be  compressed, 
that  they  may  no  longer  appear  in  the 
world,  but  that  they  may  flow  into  the 
treasury  of  God.  So  the  work  of  con- 
version is  the  pressure  ; and  therefore  the  , 
Church  is  styled  a wine-press  in  the  Psalm.  ! 
We  are  subjected  to  the  pressure,  in  order 
that  by  torments  and  tribulation,  our  lore 
for  worldly,  secular,  temporal,  flowing,  and 
perishable  things,  may  pass  into  a desire 
after  that  rest  which  is  not  of  this  life,  nor 
of  this  earth,  but  which  the  Lord  has 
prepared  for  his  poor.  Thus  we  flow  into  , 
wine  and  oil,  which  are  good  desires;  for 
there  remains  after  the  pressure  not  the 
love  of  earth,  but  the  love  of  Him  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  ; the  desire  not  of 
this  thing  or  that,  but  of  that  immense  ' 
good  which  God  will  hereafter  give  us,  the 
gift  of  himself  who  made  all  things.”* 

“ Man  cannot  be  happy,”  says  Cardan,  i 
“ without  calamity,  nor  eiyoy  pleasure  with- 
out bitterness.”!  “ Omnis  ingentis  spiritns  , 
proprium  est,”  he  says  again,  4‘  aibi  pa w* 
mortem,  aut  carcerem,  aut  exilium.";  The 
ancient  philosophers  had  all  made  the 
same  observations.  44  Marcet  sine  adver- 
sario  virtue,”  said  Seneca,  and  he  even 
regarded  persecution  as  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  spectacle  of  the  world.  44  Ego 
vero,”  he  says,  “non  miror,  si  quandoim- 
petum  capiunt  dii,  spectandi  magnos  viros 
colluctantes  cum  aliqua  calamit&te.  Nobis 
interdum  voluptati  est,  si  adolescens  oon- 
stantis  animi  irruentem  feram  yenabulo 
excepit,  si  leonis  incursum  interritus  per* 
tulit : tantoque  spectaculum  est  gratiw* 
quanto  id  honestior  ftiit  Non  sunt  ista, 
qu©  pyssunt  deorum  in  se  vultum  confer- 
tere,  sed  pueritia  et  human©  oUeotamento 
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levitatis.  Ecce  spectaculum  dignum,  ad 
quod  respiciat  intentus  open  suo  Deus : 
ecce  par  Deo  dignum,  vir  fortis  cum  mala 
fortuna  compositus,  utique  si  et  provocavit. 
Nou  video,  inquam,  quid  habeat  in  terris 
Jupiter  pulchrius,  si  converters  animum 
velit,  quam  ut  spectet  C atone  m,  jam  par- 
tibus  non  semel  fractis,  stantem  nihilo- 
minus  inter  ruinas  publicas  rectum/’* 

The  voice  of  religion  in  ages  of  faith 
repeated  therefore  the  saying  of  that  old 
philosophy,  “ Militandum  est:  et  quidem 
genere  militias,  quo  nunquam  quies,  nun- 
quam  otium  datur.”  Fenelon  remarks 
the  necessity  of  instructing  the  young  as 
to  the  meaning  of  certain  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  which  are  to  indicate  that 
life  is  a state  of  warfare  with  the  world. 

They  are  struck,  he  observes,  by  the 
bishop  in  confirmation,  to  harden  them 
against  persecution ; they  are  anointed 
with  oil,  after  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
who  thus  prepared  their  limbs  before  going 
to  battle.  The  bishop  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  them,  to  intimate  that  they 
should  be  crucified  with  Jesus  Christ. 
“We  are  no  longer,”  he  adds,  “you  will 
say,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  when 
those  who  refused  to  renounce  the  Gospel 
were  put  to  death ; but  the  world,  which 
can  never  cease  to  be  the  world,  that  is  to 
say,  corrupted,  always  carries  on  an  in- 
direct persecution  against  piety:  it  lays 
snares  for  it ; it  decries  it ; it  derides  it, 
and  it  renders  the  practice  of  it  so  difficult 
in  most  conditions,  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  Christian  nations,  and  where  the  sove- 
reign authority  supports  Christianity,  men 
are  in  danger  of  blushing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  imitation  of  his 
life.”f  In  all  this  there  is  a continuation 
of  the  old  experience,  as  attested  by  the 
traditions  and  philosophic  teaching  of  the 
ancient  world ; though,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  there  was  something  more,  inasmuch 
as  the  cause  for  persecution  was  enhanced 
by  the  greater  manifestation  and  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  justice  consequent 
upon  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Christ 
Do  you  refuse  to  believe  me,  deceived  by 
the  sophists,  who  intimate  that  divine 
religion  is  in  fault,  as  being  a law  that 
deserves  the  character  ascribed  to  it  by 
Julian,  who  said  that  it  contained  woX£  t6 
ayptop  ml  ffdppapov,  or  inclined  to  believe 
with  the  pagans  of  old,  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christians  prove  their  religion  to  be 
false,  against  which  argument  wrote  St. 

• De  Providentia. 
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Cyprian,*  Salvian,f  and  St.  Augustin 
Shall  I continue  to  call  antiquity  from  the 
old  schools  of  Greece  to  testify  this  fact  ? 
Then  hear  their  evidence.  “ An  hoc  non 
ita  fit  omni  in  populo?”  asks  Cicero. 
“ Nonne  omnem  exsuperantiam  virtutis 
oderunt  ? Quid  ? Aristides,  nonne  ob  earn 
causam  expulsus  est  patria  quod  prater 
modum  justus  esset?”§  “Dies  deficiat  si 
velim  numerare  quibus  bonis  male  evene- 
rit ; nec  minus,  si  com  me  more  m quibus 
improbis  optime.  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate  ? 
cujus  morti  illacrymari  soleo  Platonem 
legens/’H  The  force  of  these  passages  is 
not  diminished  by  their  being  so  familiar 
to  most  ears.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
them,  that  thinking  and  conscientious  men 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion which  the  Christian  religion  met  with 
from  the  world,  and  as  elsewhere  has  been 
shown,  that  so  far  from  that  reception  con- 
stituting a ground  of  objection  to  the  truth 
of  revelation,  it  was  an  additional  proof 
that  it  was  from  God.  But  we  are  arrived 
on  the  ground  at  which  the  immediate 
domain  of  this  history  commences,  and 
over  these  first  memorable  scenes  we  must 
pass  hastily.  Their  character  in  relation 
to  all  former  tragedies  is  expressed  by  St. 
Augustin  in  few  words,  where  he  says, 
“Nascente  Domino  luctus  ccepit,  non  ccelo, 
8ed  mundo/’IT 

In  fact,  persecution  for  justice  may  be 
said  to  have  only  commenced  when  the 
first  adorers  of  the  infant  Jesus  had  to  re- 
turn to  their  country  secretly  by  a different 
road,  lest  they  should  incur  death  for  wor- 
shipping him.  The  first  general  persecu- 
tion, in  which  Peter  and  Paul  suffered, 
when  it  was  forbidden  by  an  edict  to  be 
a Christian,  broke  out  in  die  reign  of  Nero. 
The  Roman  martyrology,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  makes  a general  mention  of  all  the 
martyrs  whose  torments  are  described  by 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  styling  them  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Apostles,  and  the  first-fruits  of 
the  innumerable  martyrs  with  which  Rome, 
so  fruitful  in  that  divine  seed,  peopled 
heaven.  Such  are  the  wonderful  ways  by 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  established  the 
Church  throughout  the  world.  Our  omni- 
potent Lord  laid  the  foundation  in  labours 
and  sorrows,  and  cemented  it  with  his 
blood ; and,  as  He  declared,  the  servant 
was  not  to  be  treated  better  than  his  mas- 
ter. In  labours  and  sorrows,  sufferings 
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and  death,  was  the  grand  building  to  be 
erected  and  perfected  ; and  so  we  witness 
it  proceeding  in  every  age  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  second  persecution,  in  which  St. 
John  was  exiled  to  Patmos,  was  by  Domi- 
tian ; the  third  was  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
the  fourth  in  that  of  Adrian  ; after  which, 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  church  had 
peace.  The  fifth  broke  out  in  the  year 
108,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Aurelius ; 
during  which,  for  the  first  time,  Gaul  saw 
martyrs.  Then  it  was  that  the  Christian 
citizens  and  faithful  of  Lyons  wrote  that 
affecting  epistle  to  the  churches  of  the 
east,  which  should  be  imprinted  on  every 
Christian’s  memory.  It  was  then  that  St. 
Pothinus  suffered.  But  all  should  read 
and  hear  the  original  acts  of  these  martyr- 
doms, which  give  such  an  interest  to  that 
river  Saone,  which  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  Sangona — a sanguine  martyrum.* 
The  sixth  persecution  was  in  the  reign  of 
Severus,  in  which  Leonidas,  the  father  of 
Origen,  suffered.  Peace  then  lasted  thirty- 
eight  years,  till  the  year  251,  when  the 
seventh  tempest  burst  upon  the  church  in 
the  reign  of  Decius.  In  the  year  258  the 
eighth  began  under  Valerian.  Then  after 
an  interval  of  fifty  years,  in  303  the  ninth 
and  most  terrible  burst  out,  under  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximianus.  This  lasted  ten 
years  over  the  whole  world,  ceasing  only 
when  the  empire  became  Christian  in 
Constantine.  “ The  tenth,”  says  Sulpicius 
Severus  “is  expected  in  the  time  of  anti- 
christ, at  the  end  of  the  world.”f  Though 
we  cannot  dwell  on  the  awful  scenes  pre- 
sented during  this  first  period,  when  they 
who  now  possess  the  palm  delivered  their 
bodies  to  death  that  they  might  not  serve 
idols,  some  allusion  to  them  was  indis- 
pensable to  comprehend  the  mind  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  was  trained  up  and  tem- 
pered by  their  memory. 

All  must  have  heard  that  affeoting  trait 
in  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  when  the 
knights  believed  they  were  about  to  be  de- 
capitated, and  the  brave  Joinville  says, 
“As  for  me  I made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  knelt  down  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
executioners,  as  we  thought  them,  who 
held  a Danish  axe,  and  I said,  * Thus  died 
St.  Agnes !"'  so  present  to  the  recollection 
of  these  men  was  each  circumstance  of  the 
primitive  martyrology ; and,  indeed,  who 
can  pass  near  these  sublime  and  affecting 
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monuments  without  casting  a look  toward 
them,  though  he  may  feel  powerless  t 
convey  the  faintest  conception  of  their  sc 
lemnity  ? O Christ,  how  fresh  is  the  n 
collection  still  of  thy  first  witnesses  in  som 
places  of  this  earth ! Within  the  catacomb 
at  Rome  might  have  been  lately  read  ir 
scriptions  which  described  in  affecdn 
language  the  misfortunes  of  the  perseci 
tion.  Mark  these  lines,  for*  instance 
“Alexander  mortuus  non  est,  sed  vivit  st 
per  astra,  et  corpus  in  hoc  tumulo  quiesci 
Vitam  explevit  cum  Antonio  Imp.  qui  ut 
multum  beneficii  antevenire  praevideret  pi 
gratia  odium  reddit,  genua  enim  flectens 
vero  Deo  sacrificaturus,  ad  supplicia  duci 
tur.  O tempora  infausta ! quibos  inte 
sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavernis  quidem  sabai 
possimus.  Quid  miserius  vita,  sed  quii 
miserius  in  morte,  cum  ab  amicis  et  paren 
tibus  sepeliri  nequeant,  tandem  in  co&li 
coruscant.”* 

“ Daily,”  says  St.  Clement  of  Alexandrii 
“ do  we  behold  many  martyrs  burned,  era 
cified,  and  beheaded  before  our  eyes.”  “I 
may  seem  to  us  improbable,”  says  a pioui 
writer,  “ that  tyrants  could  be  found  sode 
void  of  human  feeling  as  to  inflict  sue! 
tortures  on  their  fellow-creatures  mereb 
for  conscience  sake ; and  it  may  seen 
almost  impossible  that  such  tortures  coub 
be  endured  by  men,  and  that  their  resolu 
tion  could  have  been  so  invincible,  when  i 
word  from  their  lips  would  have  deliverer 
them  : but  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  an 
here,  which  were  often  written  by  eye-wil 
nesses.  Thus  those  of  St.  Jonas  and  com 
panions,  in  327,  conclude  with  these  words 
‘ This  book  was  written  by  Esaias,  of  tbi 
royal  troop  of  horsemen,  who  was  preset 
at  their  interrogatories  and  tortures.’” 

There  is  something  in  the  aspect  of  tm 
very  spots  which  beheld  these  tragedies 
which  seems  to  attest,  in  language  mmi 
forcible  than  words,  what  they  have  wit 
nessed,  so  as  to  impress  the  beholder  witj 
a profound  and  mysterious  sorrow.  I **11 
to  witness  those  who  have  seen  the  three 
churches  at  the  Salvian  waters  in  the  Cam' 
pagna  of  Rome,  where  St.  Paul  was  be- 
headed. Leaving  the  gate  of  St 
and  passing  beyond  the  Basilica  of  tne 
Apostle  of  the  nations,  after  traversing a 
desert,  you  descend  upon  a valley,  tbicM# 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  from  the  dopes 
encircling  which  you  behold  three  chu^b 
standing  close  together,  and  no  other  bmi  * 
ing  in  that  wilderness.  This  is  the  pi*** 
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“ It  has  a sad  and  fatal  invitation  I 
A hermit,  that  forsakes  the  world  for  prayer 
And  solitude,  would  be  timorous  to  live  here. 
There's  not  a spray  for  birds  to  perch  upon  ; 

For  every  tree  that  overlooks  the  vale 
Carries  the  mark  of  lightning,  and  is  blasted. 

The  day,  which  smiled  as  we  came  forth,  and 
spread 

Fair  beams  about,  has  taken  a deep  melancholy 
That  sits  more  ominous  in  her  face  than  night. 

All  darkness  is  less  horrid  than  half-light. 

Never  was  such  a scene  for  death  presented ; 

And  there's  a sullen  mountain  peeping  over 
With  many  reeds,  seeming  to  crowd  themselves 
Spectators  of  some  tragedy ; but  the  scene  has 
been."* 

These  themes  belong  to  the  immediate 
ages  of  this  present  history,  only  as  having 
been  cherished  in  the  memoiy  of  men.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  attempt  to  pursue  them. 
Had  I,  indeed,  the  pen  of  a Chateaubriand, 

I might  have  desired  to  tell  of  earlier  days. 

I might  have  sung  of  those  who  fled  to 
barbarous  countries,  or  to  the  burning 
sand9  of  the  desert.  I might  have  de- 
scribed the  long  adieus  and  tender  em- 
braces given  in  the  streets  of  Rome  by 
those  who  prepared  to  suffer  for  Jesus 
Christ  We  might  have  seen  the  vene- 
rable confessors,  who  had  survived  former 
persecutions,  encouraging  the  weak  or  mo- 
derating the  ardour  of  the  fervent;  the 
women  and  children  ; the  youths  who  sur- 
rounded the  old  men,  and  who  spoke  of 
Laurence  upon  the  burning  coals,  and 
Vincent  of  Saragossa  in  prison,  entertained 
by  angels ; of  Eulalie  of  Merida,  Pelagia 
of  Antioch,  of  Felicita  and  Perpetua  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Carthage ; of  Theodo- 
tus,  and  the  seven  virgins  of  Ancyra.  We 
might  have  followed  the  pontiffs  conceal- 
ing the  sacred  books,  and  the  priests  en- 
closing the  viaticum ; watched  the  opening 
of  the  most  solitary  and  unknown  cata- 
combs, to  serve  instead  of  temples  ; heard 
the  naming  of  the  deacons,  who  in  dis- 
guise were  to  bear  assistance  to  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  mines  and  in  the  dungeons, 
where  the  reconciliations  and  restitutions 
were  often  made ; and  thus,  in  fine,  have 
witnessed  the  Church  preparing,  without 
noise,  without  ostentation,  without  tumult, 
to  suffer  with  simplicity ; “ like  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha  demanding  from  her  father 
only  one  moment  to  weep  her  sacrifice 
upon  the  mountain but  these  are  themes 
too  tender  and  divine,  too  full  of  poesy  and 
of  delicious  grace  for  my  rude  pen. 

“Alas!”  exclaims  the  author  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, in  an  eloquent  passage  which  might 
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almost  be  taken  for  an  allusion  to  days 
not  far  removed  from  our  own  : “men  in- 
habit the  same  earth,  but  how  they  differ 
from  one  another!  Could  one  suppose 
that  these  were  brethren  and  citizens  of 
the  same  city,  one  part  of  whom  pass  their 
days  in  joy  and  the  other  in  tears  ? How 
affecting  was  it,  in  the  delirium  of  pagan 
Rome  to  see  the  Christians  humbly  offer- 
ing to  God  their  prayers,  deploring  their 
criminal  excesses,  and  giving  all  the  ex- 
amples of  modesty  and  reason  in  the  midst 
of  debauchery  and  drunkenness  ! Some 
secret  altars  in  dungeons,  in  the  depth  of 
the  catacombs,  upon  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, drew  round  them  the  persecuted 
faithful.  They  fasted,  they  watched,  volun- 
tary victims,  as  if  compensating  for  a 
world  of  crime ; and  while  the  names  of 
Flora  and  Bacchus  resounded  in  execrable 
hymns,  amidst  blood  and  wine,  the  names 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Mary  were  secretly 
repeated  in  chaste  canticles  in  the  midst 
of  tears.”* 

On  the  second  period  of  Christian  his- 
tory, from  the  end  of  the  conflicts  with 
paganism  to  the  sixth  general  council,  or 
to  the  end  of  the  persecutions  by  those  who 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
that  is  till  the  year  680,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  present  history  will  not  re- 
quire us  to  dwell.  Peace  had  been  no 
sooner  given  to  the  church  than  the  Arian 
heresy  broke  out,  which  caused  long  and 
cruel  persecutions  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen,  who  suffered  in  prodigious  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  this  highest  justice, 
which  consists  in  the  defence  of  truth. 

Here  again,  of  the  stupendous  wonders 
presented  in  the  moral  world,  religion  fur- 
nished men  in  ages  of  faith  with  a satisfactory 
solution.  “ If  any  one,”  says  St.  Chrysos- 
tom, “be  now  indignant  that  there  should 
be  heretics,  let  him  consider  that  there  have 
been  always,  by  means  of  the  devil,  from 
the  first,  enemies  to  the  truth.  In  the 
beginning  God  promised  good  to  the  first 
man,  and  the  devil  came  promising  the 
same  good.  God  planted  a paradise  ; the 
devil  also  promised,  saying,  4 You  shall  be 
as  God  then  came  Cain  and  Abel,  sons 
of  God  and  sons  of  men ; Abraham  and 
Pharaoh,  Moses  and  the  magi,  prophets 
and  false  prophets,  apostles  and  false 
prophets,  Christ  and  Antichrist.”!  Reason 
herself,  guided  by  sad  experience,  can 
enable  us  to  untie  the  knot,  for,  as  the 
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materialist  Helvetius  says,  “ If  there  could 
exist  a man  who  might  imagine  it  to  be  his 
interest  that  two  and  two  should  make  five, 
no  one  would  ever  persuade  him  that  two 
and  two  make  four.”  Hence,  as  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says,  while  “it  is  clear  that 
there  is  one  true  ancient  Catholic  church, 
as  there  is  one  God  and  one  Lord,  having 
nothing  equal  or  like  to  itself,  heresies  are 
multiplied  ; some  called  from  the  names  of 
men,  as  Valentinian,  Marcion,  and  Basil- 
eidus ; others  from  those  of  places  as  the 
Peratic©  ; others  from  those  of  nations,  as 
the  Phrygians ; others  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  doctrines,  as  the  Docet©  and  the 
Aimatitons ; — causing  so  many  sects  that 
the  Greeks  and  Jews  objected  and  refused 
to  believe  on  account  of  their  number,  not 
observing  that  they  never  refused  to  be- 
come Jews  or  philosophers,  on  account  of 
the  many  chosen  varieties  of  opinions 
among  Jews  and  philosophers.”*  Here 
however  was  another  source  of  persecution, 
no  less  productive  than  the  first;  for,  as 
St.  Hilary  says,  “ Negotium  apostolicis 
viris  semper  fuit  constant!  et  publica  fidei 
pradicatione  conatus  omnes  oblatrantis 
haeresis  comprimere and  indeed  this  was 
a duty  regarded  in  some  degree  as  incum- 
bent upon  all  men  alike;  since  as  the 
fathers  said,  “ Christianus,  alter  Christus 
and  it  was  observed  that  our  divine  Lord, 
when  presented  before  the  proud  judge, 
answered  nothing  “de  discipulis,”  but  for 
his  doctrine  raised  his  head  and  voice, 
saying,  “ Ego  palam  locutus  sum  mundo 
“it  was  remarked  for  a general  example 
that  in  all  his  passion  He  seldom  or  never 
made  answer  to  any  but  in  the  behalf  of 
truth  or  of  his  doctrine.”!  Hence  St 
Maximus,  who  endured  such  persecutions 
from  the  Arians  and  Monothelites,  having 
his  tongue  tom  out  and  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  from  the  effect  of  which  torments 
he  died  in  prison,  had  refused  to  be  silent 
on  the  difference  between  these  heresies 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  saying  that  upon 
that  principle  Jews  and  Christians  might 
be  united,  as  well  as  Catholics  and  Arians. 
“True  peace,”  indeed,  as  Floras  says,  in 
his  beautiful  exposition  of  the  Mass,  written 
in  the  ninth  century,  “makes  unity;  not 
however  by  causing  men  to  unite  with 
error,  but  by  inducing  them,  whatever  they 
might  risk,  to  renounce  error,  from  avoid- 
ing which  no  one  could  be  ever  dispensed ;” 
arid  on  this  point  the  words  of  St.  Dionysius 
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of  Alexandria  were  memorable:  “You 
ought  to  suffer  every  thing  rather  than 
excite  a schism  in  the  Church,  To  die  in 
defense  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  as 
glorious,  and,  even  to  my  mind,  more 
glorious  than  to  refuse,  at  the  expense  of 
one’s  life,  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  because  it  is 
dying  for  the  general  good  of  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Church, 
from  the  Arian,  to  Sabellian,  Gnostic  and 
Iconoclastic  errors,  as  well  as,  from  the 
Donatistic  and  Nestorian  sects,  all  which 
heresies  as  those,  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, armed  by  the  civil  power,  raged  with 
a pagan  violence  against  her  children,  the 
faithful  of  the  middle  ages  in  genenl  re- 
curred as  to  ages  of  misery,  which  were 
never  likely  to  return.  But  they  were 
intimately  familiar  with  the  acts  of  these  ■ 
confessors  and  martyrs,  and  they  cherished 
their  memory  with  all  the  ardour  and 
reverence  of  heroic  men.  “Truly  wo  may 
see,”  say 8 the  chivalrous  author  of  the  Tree 
of  Battles,  “ how  in  times  past  the  holt 
Church  has  been  in  many  great  ware.  I 
must  now  mention  the  persons  who  gtre 
battle  to  the  false  heretics.  Know  then 
well  that  the  strongest  in  war  were  my  lord 
St.  Augustin,  my  lord  St.  Jerome,  my  lord 
St.  Innocent,  the  first  of  that  name,  and 
also  my  lord  St.  Gregory.  These  were 
great  in  sanctity,  in  science,  and  in  Scrip- 
ture.”* So  along  with  the immortalnames, 
associated  in  every  noble  heart  with  the 
love  of  the  highest  and  truest  glory,  were 
enshrined  the  memories  of  Pope  Liberins. 
of  Faegadius  and  Servatius ; of  St  John 
Chrysostom,  persecuted  under  Arcadius, 
whom  Pope  Innocent  I.  in  consequence 
excommunicated ; of  St  Basil,  of  St.  Ful- 
gentius,  and  St.  Athanasius,  persecuted 
by  the  emperor  and  his  courtier  bishops. 
How  did  the  hearts  of  men,  in  ages  of  faith, 
bum  within  them  on  bearing  recounted 
the  persecutions  of  that  holy  champion, 
which  he  so  heroically  endured  during  the 
forty-six  years  of  his  episcopacy,  from  the 
hatred  and  violence  of  the  Arians  and  other 
schismatics ! Truly  his  sufferings  were  me- 
morable. The  blackest  calumnies,  charges 
of  murder,  adultery,  extortion,  and  sacrilege, 
were  forged  against  him,  and  false  wit- 
nesses suborned  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations : he  was  deposed  by  a mock 
council,  and  it  was  only  by  hiding  himself 
in  cisterns,  caverns,  deserts,  and  by  volun- 
tary banishment  that  his  life  was  prseemd 
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from  the  fury  of  the  Arians.  In  this  state 
of  constant  combat  he  served  Christ  nearly 
forty  years,  under  the  reign  of  several  Arian 
emperors,  while  his  resolute  defence  of  the 
truth  never  slackened. 

The  persecutions  of  St.  Cyril,  of  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzeu,  and  of  the  Pope  St. 
Silverius,  were  recounted  at  every  hearth. 
How  chivalrous,  how  magnificent,  was 
deemed  the  reply  of  the  latter  to  the  Em- 
press Theodora,  wno  espoused  the  cause  of 
Anthimus  and  of  the  Eutychians,  that  no 
power  on  earth  should  ever  induce  him  to 
betray  the  Catholic  faith ! for  which  an- 
swer she  resolved  to  procure  his  deposition 
by  violence,  which  was  effected  with  such 
barbarity  that  he  expired  under  it. 

Thus  names,  that  were  familiar  to  the 
west  as  household  words,  recalled  these 
persecutions.  Then,  as  a domestic  tradi- 
tion, men  recounted  the  sufferings  for  the 
faith  which  were  endured  by  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  that  trumpet  of  the  Latins,  as 
St  Jerome  styles  him,  when  the  Arian  Em- 
peror Constantius  persecuted  the  church, 
deposing  and  banishing  all  the  bishops 
who  refused  to  adopt  his  measures.  How 
were  the  knightly  hearts  of  our  fathers 
moved  by  that  greatness  of  soul  evinced 
by  him  when  sighing  for  martyrdom,  and 
proving  himself  superior  to  the  fear  of 
death ! All  whose  memory  was  revered 
were  among  the  persecuted.  “ I spent  six 
mouths  with  Jerome/'  says  Postumianus, 
“who  had  to  maintain  continual  battle 

; against  the  wicked ; the  flagitious  hated 

4 him ; the  heretics  hated  him  ; and  clerks 

, of  evil  manners  hated  him."*  Nor  was 

it  forgotten  among  the  titles  of  St.  Martin, 
whom  every  knight  regarded  as  his  mirror, 
that  he  too  had  the  glory  of  suffering  per- 
secution from  the  Arian  invader  of  the  see 
of  Milan,  Auxentius,  who  banished  him 

5 on  discovering  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  Thus  many  glorious  names,  that 
were  still  fresh  in  the  public  recollection, 
kept  alive  that  salutary  horror  for  men  of 
evil  choice,  whose  title  of  miscreant  passed 
into  a term  sanctioned,  yea  canonized,  to 
express  the  noblest  indignation.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  church  in  Italy  from  the 
Arians,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  and  in 
Spain,  from  the  kings  who  had  embraced 
the  same  error,  had  even  brought  down  the 
succession  of  these  persecutions  to  the 
period  which  is  principally  embraced  by 
this  history.  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  Se- 
rille,  banished  and  persecuted  by  the 
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Arian  king,  Leovigild ; Hermenegild,  that 
king's  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent,  forced 
by  his  father  into  banishment,  and  after- 
wards slain  by  his  order,  because  he  would 
not  receive  the  communion  from  the  hand 
of  an  Arian  bishop,  were  examples  as  of 
yesterday,  pourtrayed  in  solemn  paintings 
in  the  feudal  hall,  and  constantly  proposed 
by  holy  preachers  during  the  middle  ages 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to  preserve 
them  from  that  deadly  sin  of  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  manners  and  invitations 
of  those  who  were  traitors  to  the  banner  of 
the  Church.  To  conceive  the  interest  at- 
tached to  these  high  lessons,  in  our  heroic 
age,  we  should  hear  the  narrative  respect- 
ing the  latter  from  the  annals  of  the  Gothic 
nugesty,  and  mark  how  many  stirring  in- 
cidents were  comprised  in  it  to  act  as  a 
spur  upon  the  generous. 

St.  Hermenegild,  the  son  of  Leovigild, 
king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  who,  with 
his  brother  Recarede,  was  brought  up  in 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians  like  his  father, 
being  moved  and  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample and  conversation  of  his  pious  Queen 
Ingondes,  a zealous  Catholic,  daughter  of 
Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia  in  France,  who 
suffered  cruel  persecutions  from  Goswinde, 
the  second  wife  of  her  father-in-law,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  St.  Leander, 
bishop  of  Seville,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  father’s  absence  abjured  his  heresy, 
and  was  received  into  the  Church.  The 
father,  on  hearing  of  his  son’s  conversion, 
was  transported  with  rage,  and  ordered 
him  to  abdicate  the  title  of  king,  which  he 
already  bore  as  sovereign  prince,  and  to 
come  and  submit  to  his  will.  Hermene- 
gild,  though  all  the  Catholics  of  Spain 
joined  him,  had  no  adequate  means  of 
defence.  He  sought  assistance  from  the 
Homan  army  which  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople retained  in  Spain,  of  which 
the  chiefs  swore  to  sustain  his  cause  ; and, 
at  their  encouragement,  after  enduring  a 
siege  of  more  than  a year,  he  escaped  from 
Seville,  and  arrived  at  the  camp : but  find- 
ing that  they  intended  to  betray  him  to 
his  father,  he  fled  to  Cordova,  and  thence 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  to 
Osseto,  which  was  well  fortified : but  not 
being  able  to  hold  out,  the  city  was  burnt, 
and  the  prince  took  refuge  in  its  celebrated 
church.  His  father  having  recourse  to 
treachery,  sent  his  other  son,  Recarede,  to 
promise  him  his  pardon  if  he  submitted. 
Hermenegild,  trusting  to  his  Arian  brother, 
left  the  altar  and  resolved  to  throw  himself 
at  his  father's  feet ; but  he  had  no  sooner 
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led  him  into  the  camp,  than  he  stripped 
him  of  his  royal  dress,  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  sent  him  to  the  tower  of  Se- 
ville. In  a horrible  dungeon,  Hermenegild 
resisted  promises  and  menaces  which  were 
employed  to  draw  him  back  to  heresy, 
while  he  protested,  that  to  his  last  breath 
he  would  preserve  his  love,  respect,  and 
duty,  to  his  father.  Easter  being  arrived, 
an  Arian  bishop  was  sent  to  him  in  the 
night  to  administer  the  communion ; but 
he  rejected  his  ministry  with  horror,  and 
bore  witness  to  the  truth.  The  king  then, 
in  a transport  of  rage,  sent  some  soldiers 
to  dispatch  him,  wbo,  on  holy  Saturday, 
the  thirteenth  of  April,  586,  clove  his 
head  with  an  axe,  and  scattered  his  brains 
upon  the  floor.  His  body  was  still  pre- 
served in  Seville,  and  to  his  merits  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  has  ascribed  the  con- 
version of  the  king  Recarede,  and  of  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Goths  of  Spain,  The 
wretched  father,  without  being  converted, 
recommended  on  his  death-bed  Recarede 
to  St.  Leander,  and  besought  him  to  learn 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Such  was  the  affecting  history.  The 
sufferings  endured  by  Catholics  for  refusing 
to  sanction  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
being  confined  to  the  Eastern  Church,  had 
not  left  so  deep  and  general  an  impression 
on  the  European  mind,  although  the  re- 
collection of  them  was  preserved  as  part  of 
a glorious  inheritance,  to  prove  that,  for 
every  part  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  Catholic 
faith  and  discipline,  some  just  men  had 
generously  met  death.  Some  traits  of  this 
latter  persecution  were,  indeed,  more  es- 
pecially cherished,  as  evincing  the  perfidy 
and  barbarism  with  which  the  pretensions 
to  purer  worship  were  supported.  Such 
was  the  example  of  St.  Theodore  and  his 
brother,  two  monks  of  St.  Sabas,  who,  after 
being  scourged  in  the  presence  of  the  Errfpe- 
ror  Theophilus,  for  refusing  to  have  commu- 
nion with  the  Iconoclasts,  whose  heresy 
he  favoured,  had  twelve  iambic  lines  graven 
on  their  faces,  from  the  effects  of  which 
long  and  cruel  operation  St.  Theodore 
soon  died  : his  brother  survived  it,  and 
was  even  elected  a bishop  in  happier  times, 
when  that  heresy  was  no  longer  armed 
with  the  imperial  power.  Such  again  were 
the  histories  which  recorded  the  sufferings, 
of  St.  Stephen  the  younger,  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Andrew,  and  of  three  hundred  and 
nine  monks  commemorated  by  the  Church, 
who,  under  Constantine  Copronymus,  shed 
their  blood  in  testimony  of  Catholic  truth, 
in  regard  to  the  honour  due  to  holy  images. 


Truly,  the  originals  from  which  the  adver- 
' saries  of  the  Church  in  later  times  copied, 
were  worthy  of  their  pencil.  St  Theo- 
dorus,  the  father  of  St.  Nicephoros,  and 
secretary  to  this  emperor,  for  maintaining 
the  respect  due  to  images,  in  opposition  to 
his  master,  was  stripped  of  his  dignities, 
tortured,  and  banished.  His  son  becoming 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  806,  followed 
his  steps  in  despising  the  rage  of  tyrants, 
and  suffering  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
truth.  Leo,  the  Armenian,  an  Iconoclast 
becoming  emperor,  studied  by  every  means 
to  gain  over  Nicephorus  to  his  heresy ; but 
the  confessor  replied,  “We  cannot  change 
ancient  traditions : we  respect  holy  images 
as  we  do  the  cross  and  the  book  of  the 
Gospels.”  When  the  emperor  assembled 
in  his  palace  certain  Iconoclast  bishops, 
and  summoned  the  patriarch  and  bis 
fellow  bishops,  they  besought  the  emperor 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  Church  to 
its  pastors.  “ For  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  there 
have  been  always  pictures  of  him,”  said 
Ethymius,  bishop  of  Sardes;  “who shall 
now  have  the  boldness  to  abolish  such  a 
tradition  ?”  “ Do  not  disturb  the  order  of 

the  Church,  my  lord,”  said  St  Theodores 
tho  Studite.  “ You  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  state  ; but  leave  the  Church  to 
its  pastors.”  They  were  then  driven  from 
the  emperor’s  presence,  and  when,  soon 
after,  the  Iconoclast  bishops  cited  the 
patriarch  to  appear,  he  returned  this  an- 
swer, “Who  gave  you  this  authority?  was 
it  the  pope  ? In  my  diocese  you  have  no 
jurisdiction.”  They,  however,  pronounced 
a sentence  of  deposition  against  him,  and 
the  holy  patriarch  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
into  banishment,  in  which,  after  fourteen 
years,  he  died.  Thus,  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  loaded  with 
the  highest  honours  of  the  empire,  he  held 
fast  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  pre-  i 
ferred  the  miseries  of  exile  before  all  the 
glittering  things  of  the  world,  and  deliver-  | 
ed  himself  into  the  hands  of  persecutors.  | 
Previously  to  the  rise  of  this  heresy,  , 

the  Church  beheld  the  commencement  of  | 

other  sufferings,  from  which  her  children 
in  countless  multitudes  were  to  reap  beati- 
tude ; but  as  these  extended  to  the  period 
to  which  our  history  immediately  relates, 
it  was  better  to  depart  a little  from  the 
order  of  time,  and  reserve  to  the  next  chap- 
ter the  consideration  of  the  persecutions 
from  men  of  misdirected  wills  in  matters 
of  faith,  to  which  Catholics  in  the  micMte 
ages  were  during  certain  intervals  exposed- 
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“Aveto,  cceli  milites, 

In  asperis  probati, 

Fuso  cruore  nobiles, 
Christiqne  purpurati, 
Quo®  execrauda  pravitaa 
Tot  has  resum  immolavit, 
Et  cwcior  gentili’as 
Sieve  neci  dicavit.** 


rUCH  was  the  chant  under 
the  vaults  of  every  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  annually 
heard  on  the  festival  of  all 
the  saints  of  that  holy 
family,  attesting  the  two- 
fold persecutions  to  which  the  religious 
and,  in  fact,  Catholics  of  every  kind,  were 
still  occasionally  liable. 

By  two  modes  of  action  did  the  pagan 
persecution  continue  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  kept  alive  by  a partial  lin- 
gering resistance  within  countries  already 
converted,  accompanied  with  occasional 
invasions  from  external  pagans,  and  by 
violence  to  the  apostolic  men  who  proceeded 
as  missionaries  to  regions  still  under  the 
domination  of  idolaters.  Of  the  former  we 
find  many  instances,  and  down  to  a later 
period  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  St.  Gerard,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  and  by  vocation  an 
apostle  and  Hungarian  bishop,  after  being 
favoured  by  the  king,  St.  Stephen,  was 
persecuted  by  his  three  successors,  Peter 
an  immoral  prince,  Abas,  who  evinced 
savage  cruelty,  and  Andrew,  cousin-german 
to  Stephen,  who  received  the  crown  on 
condition  that  he  would  restore  idolatry 
and  extirpate  Christianity.  Gerard  and 
three  other  bishops  immediately  set  out 
to  dissuade  the  new  king  from  perpetrating 
such  a crime,  though  their  hopes  of  success 
must  have  been  small.  On  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  St.  Gerard,  after 
saying  mass,  said  to  his  companions,  44  We 
shall  all  suffer  martyrdom  this  day,  except 
the  bishop  of  Benetha.”  They  advanced 
a little  further,  and  were  about  to  cross 
the  Danube  when  they  were  assailed  by 
some  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Duke 
Vatha,  who,  after  covering  them  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  overturned  the  chariot. 


The  saint  raised  himself  on  his  knee  and 
prayed  aloud,  “Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge;”  which  words  were  hardly 
uttered  when  he  was  transpierced  with  a 
lance.  Two  of  the  other  bishops  shared 
with  him  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  but  £ne 
king  coming  up  rescued  the  other.  This 
was  in  the  year  1046. 

St.  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms  in  the 
seventh  century,  suffered  persecution  from 
the  idolaters,  who  still  existed  in  numbers 
in  that  country,  who,  after  many  injuries, 
drove  him  from  his  see,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  proceeding  to  Saltzbourg. 
St.  Amand,  bishop  of  Maestricht,  suffered 
stripes  and  immersion  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  to  the  pagan  people  of  Ghent;  and 
St.  Mellitus,  the  first  bishop  of  London, 
and  founder  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was, 
after  the  death  of  the  king  Sebert,  driven 
from  his  see  by  the  three  sons  of  that  king, 
who  then  returned  to  the  open  profession 
of  idolatry.  Eloy#  at  Noyon,  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  and  many  bishops  in  other  parts 
of  France,  had  to  contend  with  this  origi- 
nal element  of  persecution  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  episcopacy.  The 
pagan  invasions  of  Christian  countries, 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  faith- 
ful, enriched  the  shrines  of  Christendom 
with  the  bodies  of  innumerable  saints.  It 
was  in  the  year  774,  that  the  Saxons  chiefly 
persecuted  the  Church.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Danes  and  Normans.  In 
later  times  the  Hungarians  ravaged  Ger- 
many, Gaul,  and  Italy ; and  by  the  hands 
of  these  pagan  invaders,  innumerable  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  suffered 
death,  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith. 
Thus  St.  Adrian,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
in  Scotland,  was  martyred  in  874  by  the 
Danes,  along  with  many  others.  Thus 
St.  Elphegus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
suffered  death  from  the  same  barbarians. 
In  the  reign  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland, 
an  army  of  Norwegians  under  Haco  ravaged 
the  Orkneys.  St.  Maing,  a holy  bishop, 
interfered,  saying,  “I  am  ready  to  die  a 
thousand  times  for  Gddvwdlfor  his  flock, 
hut  I command  you  in  his  name  to  spare 
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his  people.”  His  head  was  cut  off  with 
one  blow.  This  was  in  1104,  in  the  island 
of  Eglis,  where  he  was  interred.  St.  Eric, 
king  of  Sweden,  being  hated  and  despised 
for  his  piety  by  some  of  his  subjects  who 
continued  attached  to  paganism,  was  mar- 
tyred by  them  in  1151.  They  rose  in 
arms  on  the  day  of  the  ascension.  The 
king  was  at  mass  when  he  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  march  to  attack 
him.  “Let  us  finish  the  sacrifice,”  said 
he  calmly ; “ the  remainder  of  the  festival 
will  pass  elsewhere.”  He  advanced  to 
j meet  them  before  his  guards,  wishing  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects ; and  so 
fell  by  their  hands.  A true  Machabee 
of  the  Christians  was  the  king  St.  Godes- 
calc,  whom  Adam  of  B remem  terms  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Sclavonic  sove- 
reigns. In  consequence  of  his  protection 
and  encouragement,  and  even  personal 
assistance  as  an  interpreter,  holy  mission- 
aries had  converted  the  whole  country  of 
the  idolaters,  on  the  north  of  Germany, 
from  the  Elbe  to  Mecklenburg.  In  the 
year  1060,  those  who  still  continued  at- 
tached to  paganism  in  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg revolted.  Godescalc  was  martyred 
by  them  in  the  town  of  Lanzin,  while  the 
priest  Ebbon  was  poniarded  upon  the  altar. 

France  for  many  ages  beheld  Christian 
blood  shed  in  torrents  for  the  faith  by  pagan 
invaders.  A memorable  instance  was  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Gohard,  with  priests, 
monks,  and  a crowd  of  the  faithful,  within 
| the  cathedral  of  Nantes,  in  843,  by  the 
f Normans.  Similarly  England,  in  which 
J the  first  British  blood  shed  by  pagans  for 
| the  faith  was  that  of  the  holy  Alban  of 
( Verulam,  who  received  into  his  house  a 
I priest  flying  from  his  persecutors,  conti- 
‘ nued  for  a long  time  liable  to  periodical 
invasions  from  the  northern  pagans,  by 
whose  hands  many  of  her  sons  gained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

Italy,  in  the  sixth  century,  received  the 
blood  of  many  martyrs,  forty  of  whom,  who 
were  peasants,  are  honoured  by  the  Church 
I on  the  second  of  March  as  having  suffered 
! death  from  the  Lombards,  for  refusing  to 
| acquiesce  in  their  idolatry.  The  persecu- 
, tions  inflicted  by  pagans,  by  means  of  sud- 
den inroads  upon  Christendom,  continued 
| to  much  later  times  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
blessed  Sadoc,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 

I and  forty-eight  companions,  were  martyred 
! by  the  Tartars  as  they  sang  the  praises  of 
» God  in  the  choir  of  their  monastery  of 
* Sandomir  in  Poland.  It  was  in  the  fear- 


ful invasion  in  1240,  when  five  hundred 
thousand  of  these  barbarians  carried  deso- 
lation into  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  that 
Henry  II.  sumamed  the  Pious,  the  duke 
of  Silesia,  was  slain.  After  the  battle  of 
Wolstadt,  in  which  he  fell,  they  marched 
against  Breslau,  where  the  prayers  of  an 
humble  servant  of  God  renewed  the  pro- 
digies of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  horrors  attending  these  pagan  inva- 
sions. When  all  other  persons  had  fled 
before  them,  the  recluses  and  the  aged 
monks  used  to  remain  and  become  their 
victims,  suffering  cruel  torments.  Thus, 
when  the  barbarians  of  East  Friesland 
made  an  irruption- upon  Lower  Austria's, 
in  the  seventh  century,  St.  Renelle,  the 
sister  of  St.  Gudule,  along  with  two  others, 
was  found  in  the  church,  and  cruelly  slain 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  It  was  before  ob- 
served, that  the  offices  of  the  Church  bear 
traces  of  the  fear  which  paganism  inspired.  ■ 
In  an  ancient  manuscript,  in  the  abbey  of  1 
St.  Hubert,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  Dorn  | 
Martene  found  a prayer  against  pagan  per*  i 
secutions,  in  these  wonls : “ Ecclesiam  i 
tuam  quaesumus  proprio  sanguine  Filii  tui 
redemtam  jugibus  defende  prresidiis,  ut,  j 
persecutione  paganorum  procul  repulsa,  | 
tibi  omni  tempore  famuletur  and  in  ( 
the  Roman  missal,  the  missa  contra  paga*  j 
nos,  of  which  the  substitutions  provided  in 
the  event  of  its  being  required  during  the  ; 
paschal  time  are  truly  affecting,  is  still  rej 
tained.  The  pagan  persecution  continued 
also  during  the  middle  ages  under  the 
original  form  of  slaveiy,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  each  record  of  the  charity  of 
holy  men  is  an  attestation  of  its  pressure  | 
As  in  the  persecution  by  Decius  and  | 
Maxim  in,  when  the  piety  of  the  Christians  | 
furnished  a spectacle  of  heroic  mercy  to-  | 
wards  those  condemned  to  the  mines,  so  j 
in  later  times  the  alms  of  St.  Cmsarius  of 
Arles,  of  St.  Germain  of  Paris,  of  St.  Loup* 
of  St.  Eloi,  and  of  innumerable  other  holy 
bishops,  were  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  Spanish,  Irish,  English,  Breton,  Gascon, 
and  Burgundian  victims,  whom  the  pagan* 
had  reduced  to  captivity.  Nevertheless, 
such  persecutions,  though  so  frequently 
recurring,  were  not  sufficient  to  satiate  tne 
desire  of  men  in  the  middle  ages.  Totne 
second  mode  of  action,  therefore,  *e  mu 
refer,  by  which  pagans  were  instrumeD 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  precious  seed : 

• Vovaae  lit.  p.  142. 
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here  we  shall  be  presented  with  majestic 
figures,  which  of  themselves  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  put  to  shame 
the  rash  declaimers  who  endeavoured  to 
obscure  the  piety  and  the  justice  of  those 
generations,  by  representing  them  as  de- 
ficient in  the  true  spirit  and  manner  of 
divine  religion. 

“Qu is,”  exclaims  Tacitus,  “quis  porro, 
prater  periculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maria, 
Asia,  aut  Africa,  aut  Italia  relicta,  Ger- 
manism peteret,  informem  terris,  asperam 
ccalo,  tristem  cultu,  adspectuque,  nisi  si 
patria  sit?”  He  could  have  little  con- 
ceived the  mind  which  led  our  mission- 
aries to  the  regions  of  the  north,  where  far 
other  perils  awaited  them  besides  what  he 
contemplated. 

“ Respicite  et  turbas  v&lidorum  mente  virorum 

Qui  magna  in  miseris  pugnarunt  praelia  terris, 

Nuncque  Beatorum  secura  pace  fruuntur.* **  • 

To  the  persecutions  and  martyrdom  of 
the  illustrious  apostle  St.  Boniface,  in  the 
eighth  century,  we  have  alluded  inciden- 
tally in  former  books : 

“ Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  spretisque  periclis 
Vcrbum  evangelii  medios  portavit  in  hofites.”t 

Such  was  his  ardour  for  this  work  of 
peril,  that  he  made  three  journeys  to  the 
country  of  the  heathens,  having  returned 
from  the  first  to  his  monastery  in  Devon- 
shire, and  from  the  second  to  Rome.  Fifty- 
two  other  Christians  suffered  martyrdom 
along  with  him  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost. 
When  the  pagans  advanced  to  massacre  the 
pious  troop  assembled  to  assist  at  confir- 
mation, the  saint  exhorted  them  to  make 
no  resistance.  As  for  himself,  he  said  that 
the  day  he  had  long  waited  for  was  come, 
and  he  encouraged  the  rest  to  meet  with 
joy  and  constancy  a death  which  was  the 
gate  of  heaven.  When  St.  Winebald  ac- 
companied him  in  738  into  Thuringia,  the 
idolaters  often  attempted  his  life  by  poison 
and  by  open  violence,  but  escaping,  by  the 
Divine  protection,  he  continued  his  zealous 
labours  to  dilate  the  fold  of  Christ.  Before 
his  time,  it  had  long  been  a common 
thought  of  holy  persons  to  devote  their 
lives  to  spread  light  and  love  among  the 
heathen  people.  St.  Gombert,  brother  of 
St  Nivard,  bishop  of  Rheirns,  in  the 
seventh  century  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast 
of  Holland,  to  preach  to  the  idolaters.  He 

* Pastoral  for  1841,  by  John  Leonardus,  bishop 

of  Fulda.  f Ibid. 


built  a monastery  at  Oldenzel,  in  the 
diocese  of  Utrecht,  where  he  used  to  har- 
bour the  poor  and  redeem  prisoners ; but 
the  barbarians  in  the  end  sacrificed  him. 

WTho  could  enumerate  all  the  martyrs 
among  the  missionaries  in  Saxony  and 
Friesland  in  the  eighth  century ; or  among 
the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  where 
such  multitudes  of  English  and  Irish 
priests  were  crowned  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh ; 
or  amongst  the  south-eastern  Sclavonians, 
Bohemians,  Lithuanians,  and  Prussians, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  ? 
Mark  what  figures  pass.  Here  is  St.  Er- 
luph,  bishop  of  Verden,  a missioner  from 
Scotland  to  the  east  of  Germany,  martyred 
for  the  faith  by  the  idolaters  in  830,  near 
Eppokstorp.  Here  is  Tancon,  or  Tatta,  at 
first  a monk  of  Amabaric  in  Scotland,  and 
then  abbot,  who,  through  desire  of  mar- 
tyrdom, departed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Germany,  after  the  example  of  Patton,  his 
predecessor.  Elected  bishop  of  Verden  to 
succeed  him,  he  was  assassinated  in  815 
by  one  of  the  wicked,  who  were  exasperated 
on  account  of  his  preaching  against  the 
lives  of  bad  Christians.  Here  is  St.  Wol- 
fred,  an  Englishman  and  a bishop  in 
Sweden,  who  in  1028  suffered  death  from 
the  hands  of  the  pagans,  for  destroying 
with  his  own  hand  the  great  idol  of  the 
country  called  Thor,  though  he  acted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  Olaus  II.  St. 
Eskill,  who  follows,  is  his  fellow-country- 
man and  labourer  in  the  same  land,  where 
he  is  honoured  as  an  apostle,  and  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  martyrs  of  Christ.  On 
the  return  of  St.  Anschaire  from  Sweden, 
where  he  had  founded  a numerous  church, 
the  people  resumed  their  ancient  super- 
stitions, and  the  news  of  their  apostasy 
filled  with  sorrow  the  north  of  England. 
Then  St.  Sigefride,  archbishop  of  York, 
resolved  to  undertake  a mission  to  recover 
them,  and  Eskill,  his  relation,  accompanied 
him.  When  Sigefride  left  Sweden,  Eskill 
remained  as  bishop  of  that  church,  and 
greatly  extended  it,  till  the  accession  of 
Swenon  the  bloody,  under  whose  reign 
paganism  was  re-established,  the  saint 
being  stoned  to  death  for  preaching  Christ. 
Here  is  St.  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
another  Englishman  and  apostle  of  the 
north,  along  with  Nicholas  Breakspear,  his 
countryman,  subsequently  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
who,  after  losing  sight  of  his  fellow-labourer, 
evangelised  Finland,  and  was  stoned  to 
death  in  1151.  St.  Eloy,  whom  we  have 
before  so  often  met,  is  also  here ; for  he 
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too  at  one  time  exposed  his  life  every  day, 
while  preaching  to  the  pagans  among  the 
Flemings  about  Antwerp  and  the  Frisons 
and  Suevi.  These  barbarians,  like  wild 
beasts,  at  first  were  ready  to  tear  him  to 
pieces ; yet  he  persevered,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  martyrdom,  and  succeeded  in 
adding  a great  part  of  Flanders  to  the  fold 
of  Christ.  This  was  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Here  is,  too,  St.  Rumold,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  patron  of  Malines,  who  laboured 
in  the  same  country,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  775.  Here  is  St.  Adalbert,  another 
familiar  face,  bishop  of  Prague  in  the 
tenth  century.  This  holy  man  being 
shocked  at  the  heathen  manners  of  his 
flock,  among  whom  prevailed  the  crimes 
of  one  man  having  many  wives,  of  the 
marriage  of  clerks,  and  of  the  purchase  of 
slaves  in  such  numbers  that  the  bishop 
could  not  redeem  them  all,  concluded,  after 
long  and  urgent  efforts  to  correct  them, 
that  he  would  better  leave  them  than  lose 
his  labour  on  an  obstinate  and  perishing 
people.  Encouraged  in  this  project  hy  a 
vision  of  our  Saviour  in  the  night,  he  set 
out  as  a pilgrim  bound  for  Jerusalem,  but 
at  Rome  he  resolved  to  enter  a monastery, 
and  retired  into  the  cloister  of  Mount* 
Cassino,  whence,  after  some  time,  he  re- 
moved to  that  of  St.  Alexius  on  Mount 
Aventine.  Being  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  Prague,  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
and  reverence,  they  promised  to  correct 
their  former  habits ; but  finally,  being 
more  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  all  his 
efforts,  and  being  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion at  certain  events,  he  withdrew  a second 
time,  and  returned  in  995  to  Rome,  where 
he  resumed  his  peaceful  monastic  life.  In 
obedience  to  the  desire  of  Pope  Gregoiy  V., 
he  in  the  year  996  prepared  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  people  of  the  north ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  left  his  beloved 
cloister  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Mainz,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Otho : 
on  which  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  instructed 
him  how  he  ought  to  govern  the  republic, 
and  rule  over  himself  in  all  his  deeds,  both 
before  God  and  men.  Innumerable  perils, 
insults,  and  sufferings  awaited  him  in 
Prussia.  When  struck,  so  as  to  be  obliged 
to  lgt-the  Psalter  fall  out  of  his  hands,  his 
'“only  words  were,  “ I thank  thee,  0 Lord 
Jesus,  that  I am  worthy  to  receive  at  least 
one  blow  for  thy  sake.”  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
But,  though  we  descend  to  later  times,  these 
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solemn  forms  now  advance  in  such  close- 
crowding  throngs  as  to  defy  a scrutiny  of 
each.  What  denotes  this  immense  E9sem-  ! 
blage  of  friars  of  the  orders  of  St  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic  ? These  were  all  mar- 
tyred in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  by  pagans,  to  whom  they  1 
preached  the  Gospel.*  Of  most,  the  world 
has  forgotten  both  the  name  and  country. 
Their  sepultures,  even  to  their  respective 
orders,  are  unknown.  “ O that  some  tongue 
had  power  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  their 
glory  unto  the  race  to  come,  that  would 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  their  triumph,  if  it 
could  wakefi  aught  of  memory  by  record 
sung ! But,  alas,  profound  indifference  is 
all  they  can  expect  to  meet  with  from  men 
who  are  idolaters  of  ease.  Pass  on,  ye 
sons  of  Eve  ! swell  out,  and  with  stiff  necks 
turn  your  looks  aside,  lest  one  glance  from  ; 
these  holy  cross-bearers  should  mar  your  , 
peace.  j 

Among  the  neophytes  too  was  quickly  , 
diffused  beatitude  by  sufferings  for  Christ.  I 
Thus  Fingar,  son  of  an  Irish  king,  was 
banished  by  his  father  for  having  received 
honourably  St.  Patrick,  and  for  having  em-  , 
braced  Christianity  at  his  preaching.  This  i 
prince  sought  refuge  in  Britanny,  where  I 
he  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  Would 
you  hear  the  moving  strains  with  which  , 
all  these  pacific  men  advanced  to  the  ter-  j 
rible  nations  that  Sat  in  darkness,  saying  i 
with  a placid  breast,  like  Ilioneus,  to  the 
sovereign  of  a strange  land, 

“ Parce  pio  generi,  et  propius  res  aspice  nos- 
tras 

The  Catholic  poet  does  but  faithfully  recoout 
them  in  the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
apostle  of  Ireland  : ( 

** Great  sir,  we  come  not  to  distract  I 

Your  peace : look  on  our  number;  we  bring  no  i 
Signs  of  stern  war,  no  invasive  force,  to  draw 
Fear  or  suspicion,  or  your  frowns  upon  us. 

A handful  of  poor  naked  men  we  are, 

Thrown  on  your  coast,  whose  arms  are  only  prayer* 
That  you  would  not  be  more  unmerciful 
Than  the  rough  seas,  since  they  have  let  us  live  j 
To  find  your  charity.” 

Would  you  mark,  at  the  same  time,  the 
high  tone  of  supernatural  authority  with  [ 
which  they  announced  their  purpose. 
Then  hear  the  sequel : — 

“ Know,  great  king,  I have  1 

Commission  for  my  stay.  I came  not  hither  i 

* Martyrologium  Franciscanum.  j 

f Dante.  t i.  526.  j 
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Without  command,  legate  from  Him,  before 
Whose  angry  breath  the  rocks  do  break  and  thaw ; 
To  whose  nod  the  mountains  humble  their  proud 
heads ; 

The  earth,  the  water,  air,  and  heaven,  are  His; 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  with  evening  flames 
Show  but  their  trembling  when  they  wait  on  Him : 
This  supreme  King’s  command  I have  obey'd, 
Who  sent  me  hither  to  bring  you  to  Him, 

And  this  still  wandering  nation  to  those  springs 
Where  souls  are  everlastingly  refresh'd ; 

Unto  those  gardens,  whose  immortal  flowers 
Stain  your  imagin’d  shades  and  blest  abodes."0 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  point  of  view  in 
which  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  appears 
more  admirable,  than  when  we  attend  to 
the  prodigious  ardour  which  continually 
impelled  holy  men  to  win  beatitude,  by 
suffering  persecutions  for  justice  in  convert- 
ing  pagan  nations.  The  mere  view  of  the 
relics  of  five  Franciscan  martyrs,  brought 
from  Morocco  by  Don  Pedro,  infant  of 
Portugal,  made  such  an  impression  on  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  who  was  then  at  Coim- 
bra, that  he  formed  a resolution  of  shedding 
his  blood  in  Africa  for  Christ.  St.  Boniface, 
chaplain  of  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  and 
bom  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families, 
on  entering  a church  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Boniface  the  martyr,  felt 
suddenly  inflamed  with  a desire  to  imitate 
him.  “ 1 am  called  Boniface/’  said  he ; 
"why  should  not  I also  be  a martyr?” 
From  that  moment  he  never  ceased  sighing 
after  the  happiness  of  dying  (or  the  faith. 
With  these  dispositions,  having  obtained 
permission  from  St.  Romuald  his  superior, 
he  proceeded  to  Prussia,  where  he  preached 
to  the  idolaters,  and  thence  to  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  where  he  had  his  wish  fulfilled, 
suffering  death  in  1009  from  the  barbarians, 
along  with  eighteen  other  Christians. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  old  and  new 
world  witnessed  the  fruits  of  that  heroic 
spirit  of  martyrdom  which  was  fostered  within 
the  feudal  castles  and  monasteries  of  Europe ; 
but  at  these  we  can  only  cast  a glance  in 
passing.  What  multitudes  in  the  sixteenth 
century'  suffered  persecutions  for  the  faith 
in  Japan,  where  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Domi- 
nicans, and  even  the  boys  who  used  to  serve 
at  mass,  were  actually  crucified  ; while  innu- 
merable persons  of  all  conditions  bore  tor- 
tures with  invincible  constancy  till  death. 
The  blessed  Alphonso  Navaret,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  Ferdinand,  an  Augus- 
tinian  Friar,  were  arrested  while  in  the  very 
act  of  preaching,  and  beheaded. 

• Shirley. 


Among  these  martyrs  of  Japan  was  Father 
Charles  Spinola,  of  that  noble  house  of 
Genoa,  who  became  a Jesuit,  at  Nola,  when 
his  uncle  Cardinal  Spinola  was  bishop  of 
that  city.  Desiring  to  shed  his  blood  for 
Christ,  he  joined  the  missionaries  for  Japan 
in  1602,  and  suffered  by  fire  on  the  second 
of  September,  1622.  His  letter  from  a 
dungeon  to  his  cousin  Maximilian  Spinola 
breathes  all  the  fervour  of  the  martyr.  “ O 
how  sweet  it  is  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Christ !” 
saith  he ; "I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
what  I feel  since  we  are  in  prison.  What 
happiness  for  me  if  at  next  Easter  I may 
be  permitted  to  sing  in  heaven  with  the 
blessed  ! Of  the  joy  which  I feel  in  this 
state  I cannot  give  you  the  most  remote 
idea.” 

How  many  martyrs  again,  during  the 
same  century,  from  among  the  Spanish 
clergy  in  the  Brazils,  who  from  first  to  last 
evinced  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  witnesses 
of  Christ ! How  perfectly  did  the  manners 
of  these  converters  of  nations  resemble  those 
of  the  Apostles  who  first  diffused  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  through  the  gentiles ! In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in- 
numerable persons  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  faith  in  China,  amongst  whom  were 
many  Jesuits  and  Dominican  friars,  who 
suffered  tortures  indescribable  and  death  for 
the  Christian  religion.  An  instance  of  the 
calm  premeditation  with  which  these  glori- 
ous confessors  prepared  for  the  fate  which 
awaited  them,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  letter 
which  St.  Francis  Xavier  wrote,  after  agree- 
ing with  the  Chinese  merchants  who  were 
to  introduce  him  into  Canton.  “ In  this 
affair,”  he  says,  “ I see  two  dangers  almost 
inevitable : on  the  one  hand,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  the  idolatrous  merchant, 
having  received  the  price  of  my  passage, 
may  throw  me  into  the  sea,  or  abandon  me 
on  some  desert  island ; and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  governor  of  Canton  should  resolve 
to  make  an  example  of  me,  to  discourage 
all  future  strangers,  making  me  either  die 
in  torture  or  condemning  me  to  a perpetual 
prison  ; but  so  that  I obey  the  voice  of  my 
Lord,  which  calls  me,  I count  for  nothing 
my  liberty  and  my  life.”* 

But  there  was  another  source  of  persecu- 
tion, on  account  of  the  highest  justice,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  furnished  by  men  who 
openly  and  professedly  resisted  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  in  her  second  period, 
between  the  years  313  and  680,  that  the 
Church  beheld  the  origin  and  rapid  progress 

• Bouhours,  Vie  de  S.  F.  X.  11. 186. 
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of  Mahometanism,  by  resisting  and  endur- 
ing the  cruelties,  of  which  execrable  super- 
stition such  multitudes  of  her  children  were 
to  reap  beatitude.  In  the  year  6S2  Mahomet 
proposed  his  doctrine  ; in  642  his  followers 
laid  waste  Sicily ; in  7 1 7 they  invaded  Spain, 
of  which  they  soon  took  possession ; in  a 
short  time  they  were  masters  of  Asia, 
Syria,  Egypt, Mesopotamia,  Judaea,  Rhodes, 
Greece,  Thrace,  Bulgaria,  Illyria,  Mysia, 
Pannonia,  and  a great  part  of  Africa.  In 
875  they  again  invaded  Campania,  and  de- 
vastated Italy.  Finally,  in  1453,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  they  seized  Constanti- 
nople, which  became  their  seat  of  empire. 
Such  was  the  progress  of  this  terrible  perse- 
cution ; and  if  we  demand  in  what  condition 
were  the  Christians  who  witnessed  it  during 
all  these  ages,  truly  in  words  less  than  in 
tears  should  he  the  reply.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  in  a former  book,  that 
it  was  the  persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
east  which  led  to  the  crusades.  The  master 
of  the  templars,  Bertrand  de  Blancford,  in 
his  letter  to  King  Louis  VII.,  expressly 
styles  the  Turks  “ the  persecutors  of  truth 
and  faith.'** 

In  fact,  many  of  the  heroic  men,  who 
sought  to  restrain  them,  became  themselves 
victims,  or  rather  sealed  the  glory  of  their 
enterprise  by  true  martyrdom.  St.  Adjuteur, 
son  of  John,  Seigneur  de  Vernon,  and  of 
Rosemonde  de  Blaru,  after  receiving  a holy 
education  from  his  mother,  took  arms  in  the 
crusade  with  the  French  knights,  and,  being 
made  prisoner  by  the  Sarassins,  endured 
every  kind  of  cruel  treatment  rather  than 
renounce  his  faith.  St.  Louis  in  the  memo- 
rable act  of  burying  with  his  own  hands  the 
body  of  a crusader,  applied  to  all  who  had 
fallen  in  resisting  them,  the  epithet  of  mar- 
tyr— "Allons  enterrer  les  martyrs  de  Jesus 
Christ."  Joinville  says,  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  that  holy  king, 
"one  does  not  exalt  him  enough  when  one 
does  not  count  him  as  a martyr."  And  it 
appears,  from  a circumstance  related  by  the 
seneschal,  that  the  Sarassins  themselves  un- 
derstood the  motive  of  the  Crusaders ; for 
on  one  occasion  they  reminded  their  prison- 
ers that  they  were  only  suffering  persecu- 
tions for  the  sake  of  Him  who  suffered  for 
them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  consoled 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  example. 

As  we  before  remarked,  it  entered  into 
the  chivalrous  mind  of  the  middle  ages  to 
endeavour  that  all  persecution  for  justice 

• Ap.  Brial,  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la 

France,  tom.  xvi.  38. 


should  cease  throughout  the  world.  The 
idea  was  assuredly  generous,  and,  in  a scdetj 
so  wonderfully  subject  to  the  domination  of 
faith,  perhaps  less  absurd  than  some  may 
be  disposed  to  think.  But  still,  of  came, 
as  events  demonstrated,  the  order  of  Dime 
Providence  did  not  require  that  it  should  be 
realized,  or  productive  of  any  other  results 
beyond  the  admiration  which  must  be  ever 
due  to  heroic  deeds  of  charity.  Bat  if  this 
thought  of  the  middle  ages  appear  in  his-  I. 
tory  only  in  the  light  of  a sublime  specula-  i 
tion,  there  were  other  wheels  in  movement  1 
provided  specifically  to  meet  the  daingen  I 
and  sufferings  of  Christians,  which  hd  to  i1 
positive  results  in  strict  accordance  with  that  , 
divine  economy  which  ordains  beatitude  for  i 
those  who  suffer  persecution  on  account  of  1 
justice.  To  redeem  the  captives  who  lan-  ;; 
guished  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Moors,  to  || 
encourage  to  perseverance  in  their  faitlb  the 
Christians  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slavery,  |,| 
to  procure  spiritual  and  corporal  assistance  I 
for  the  victims  of  their  cruel  persecution;  j, 
such  were  the  objects  to  which  innntnerable  j| 
persons  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the  , 
British  islands,  devoted  their  wealth,  their  | 
genius,  and  their  lives.  The  Trinitarians,  j 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  whose  foun- 
ders were  Su  John  of  Matha,and  St.  Felix 
de  Valois,  possessed  forty-three  bouses  in 
England,  fifty-two  in  Ireland,  and  nine  in  1 
Scotland.  On  a former  occasion  we  observed  \\ 
in  relation  to  works  of  mercy,  the  deep  in- 
terest inspired  by  every  book  relating  to  the  j 
origin  and  progress  of  these  institutions; 
and  here  we  should  note,  that  respecting  j 
persecution  on  account  of  justice,  die  his- 
tory of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  by 
the  fathers  of  the  same  order,*  and  the 
accounts  of  the  different  voyages  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis  by  the  Trinitarians,t 
contain  a mine  of  most  cut  ions  information, 
which  can  no  where  elste  be  found. 

In  a monastery  of  the  order  of  our  Lady 
of  Mercy  in  Spain,  one  saw  represented,  in 
a long  series  of  paintings  by  Zurbartn,  the 
different  tortures  and  modes  of  death  suffered 
by  these  fathers  in  the  Moorish  lands,  which 
had  been  thus  pictured  from  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  as  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  house.  Of  some,  the  great  renown 
had  inclined  most  men  to  inquire  their  his- 
tory, at  which  we  can  only  glance  in  ptsring* 

It  would  be  long  to  recount  the  persecu- 
tions for  the  faith  which  were  endured  by 

• In  fol.  1665,  Amicus. 
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St.  Peter  Nolasco,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  Mercy,  who  suffered  death  through  his 

and  by  the  brethren  of  his  order  of  Mercy,  charitable  zeal  to  redeem  the  Christian 

during  their  heroic  labours  in  Algiers  to  slaves,  and  to  preach  to  the  Moors,  and 

convert  the  infidels  and  ransom  the  Christian  who  wa9  murdered  in  Granada  by  the  in- 
slaves, while  burning  with  such  a holy  de-  fidels  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  while  making 

sire  of  martyrdom.  his  thanksgiving  after  having  said  mass,  was 

St.  Serapion,  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Pas- 

the  first  disciples  of  St.  Peter  Nolasco,  made  chal,  which  had  given  five  martyrs  to  the 

two  journeys,  one  to  Murcia  and  the  other  Church. 

to  Algiers,  to  redeem  captives.  At  Algiers,  Another  class  of  devoted  men,  who  often 
while  detained  as  a hostage  till  full  payment  closed  their  labours  in  behalf  of  the  perse- 

was  made  of  the  sum  agreed  upon,  he  con-  cuted  slaves  upon  the  Barbary  coast  by 

verted  and  baptized  many  Mahometans,  martyrdom,  was  that  of  the  vicars  apostolic 

But  his  zeal  cost  him  his  life,  in  1240,  and  in  Algiers,  who  were  always  chosen  from  the 

Benedict  XIII.  declared  him  martyr  in  congregation  of  St.  Lazarus,  since  its  estab- 

1728,  the  fathers  of  the  Redemption  having  lishment  there  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Vincent  de 

esteemed  him  as  such  from  the  first,  ob-  Paul.  To  the  admirable  constancy  of  these 

serving  his  festival  on  the  fourteenth  of  men  amidst  incessant  dangers,  all  the  reli- 

November.  gious  missionaries  bore  witness.  In  1683, 

At  Tarragona,  the  blessed  Peter  Armen*  Vacher,  who  then  held  that  office,  suffered 

gol,  of  the  same  order,  is  honoured  in  an  death  by  being  placed  at  a cannon’s  mouth 

especial  manner.  After  suffering  many  per-  by  order  of  the  dey  Meze-morto ; and  in 

secutions  in  Africa  for  the  redemption  of  1688,  his  successor  Montmasson  obtained 

the  faithful,  he  finished  his  course  in  the  the  crown  of  martyrdom  by  the  same  kind 

monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Meadow,  of  death.*  But  above  all,  it  was  in  the 

How  many  sufferings  again  were  undergone  sufferings  of  the  slaves,  that  the  persecution 

by  St.  John  of  Matha,  founder  of  the  order  produced  an  abundant  harvest.  In  fact, 

of  the  Trinitarians,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Church  was  almost  daily  gaining  new 

for  the  redemption  of  captives ! How  many  confessors  or  martyrs,  who,  by  some  chance 

persecutions  did  he  endure,  exhorting  the  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans, 

slaves  to  patience  and  constancy  in  their  chose  slavery  or  death,  rather  than  renounce 

faith  ! their  faith. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  St.  St.  Leo,  bishop  of  Bayonne  in  the  ninth 
Raymund  Nonnatus  was  moved  by  the  suffer-  century,  the  apostle  of  the  Basques,  was 

ings  of  the  Christians  to  embrace  the  new  thus  martyred  by  Sarassin  pirates.  St. 

order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy.  For  encour-  Porcaire  and  five  hundred  monks  were  put 

aging  the  captives  in  Algiers,  and  for  con-  to  death  by  the  same  enemies  in  731,  when 

verting  and  baptizing  some  Mahometans,  they  attacked  the  abbey  of  Lerins,  and  slew 

he  was  condemned  to  be  impaled ; but  the  the  whole  community  one  by  one,  each 

sentence  was  commuted  for  a cruel  basti-  refusing  to  renounce  Christ.  What  was  the 

nado ; but  as  he  continued  to  exercise  his  consternation  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny  one 

ministry,  his  lips  were  bored  with  a red-hot  day  in  the  tenth  century,  when  a letter  con- 

iron,  and  his  mouth  closed  with  a padlock,  taining  four  lines  arrived,  to  announce  that 

the  key  of  which  was  kept  by  the  governor,  St.  Mayeul,  the  abbot  returning  from  Rome, 

and  only  given  to  the  keepers  when  he  was  had  been  seized  by  the  Sarassins  of  Fres- 

to  eat.  He  was  loaded  with  irons  and  cast  sinet,  with  a great  troop  of  people,  who  had 

into  a dark  dungeon,  where  he  lay  eight  thought  themselres  safe  in  the  company  of 

months,  until  his  ransom  was  brought,  and  such  a holy  man.  The  saint,  who  for  him- 

he  was  commanded  by  his  general  to  return  self  desired  martyrdom,  but  who  trembled 

to  Europe.  Even  when  well  received  by  and  wept  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  people,  of 

the  greedy  governors,  who  longed  to  count  whose  capture  he  was  the  occasion,  used 

the  treasures  they  were  laying  at  their  feet  ever  after  to  glory  in  the  wound  he  received, 

for  ransom,  these  holy  monks,  from  the  while  stretching  out  his  hand  to  screen  one 

hour  of  their  landing,  were  almost  always  of  them,  who  was  about  to  be  pierced  by  a 

exposed  to  the  hisses,  and  insults,  and  blows  dart  hurled  from  the  top  of  a rock  by  one  of 

of  the  populace.*  Yet  nothing  could  daunt  the  Sarassins. 

or  diminish  their  zeal.  Down  to  the  present  century,  the  perse- 

St  Peter  Paschal,  a monk  of  the  order 

• Voyage  de  Alger  et  de  Tunis  en  1720,  par 
• Hist,  de  lfoulev  Ismael.  16.  les  P.P.  Maturing. 
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cations  suffered  on  the  Barbary  coast  and 
in  Constantinople  by  the  captives,  equalled 
the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Christians 
condemned  by  pagans  to  the  mines.  The 
king  of  Morocco,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Marabouts,  caused  some  of  his  Christian 
slaves,  while  a monk  of  the  order  of  the  holy 
Trinity  was  negociating  in  their  favour,  to 
be  thrown  into  a den  with  lions.  This 
tyrant,  Mouley  Ismael,  used  to  sacrifice  mul- 
titudes of  them  with  his  own  hand.  If  ho 
found  any  of  them  resting  from  their  labours, 
he  used  to  wound  or  slay  them ; and  the 
fathers  of  the  Redemption  record  the  names 
of  many  who  thus  perished.*  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  the  death  of  more  than  six 
hundred  slaves  of  the  French  nation  alone, 
whom  no  tortures  could  prevail  on  to  apos- 
tatize.f  In  1702,  a Neapolitan  captain, 
having  at  first  had  the  weakness  to  renounce 
the  Christian  name,  repented  so  deeply  that 
he  went  to  the  governor,  and  declared  that, 
to  repair  his  crime,  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
the  faith.  He  received  absolution  from  a 
monk  disguised  as  a slave,  and  then  being 
placed  alive  upon  a pile,  expired  in  the 
flames.  During  some  years,  the  slaves  in 
Morocco  were  allowed  to  celebrate  the  four 
festivals  of  Easter,  Christmas,  the  Nativity 
of  St.  J ohn,  and  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
but  on  each  occasion  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  licence  renewed  ; and,  for  demand- 
ing it,  many  of  them  suffered  cruel  bastina- 
dos, and  even  death.  In  1690,  the  slaves 
deputed  to  ask  leave  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  St.  John  received  five  hundred  blows  ; 
and  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  as  some  of 
them  were  not  to  be  found  at  work,  the 
king  with  his  own  hand  slew  Francois  de 
Tuissy,  who  had  a certain  authority  over 
them,  and  condemned  all  the  rest  to  receive 
blows,  and  to  work  during  three  days  and 
nights  without  ceasing.  But  to  understand 
the  horrors  of  this  persecution,  we  should 
consult  the  writings  of  the  monks  of  the 
different  orders  who  were  employed  in  re- 
deeming them.  The  numbers  whom  they 
delivered  were  iudecd  prodigious,  but  how 
many  remained  in  this  bondage  till  their 
death  ! Meanwhile,  the  Christian  slaves  in 
the  galleys  at  Constantinople  were,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a more  deplorable  state,  as  no 
Latin  monks  were  permitted  to  have  access 
to  them,  though  some  fathers  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus  contrived  to  elude  the  law, 
and  administer  to  them  spiritual  succour. 
Through  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  every 

* Hist,  du  Rdgne  de  Mouley  Ismael,  p.  156. 
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year  added  fresh  supplies  of  victims.  In- 
numerable French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
families,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the 
Mediterranean  or  Adriatic,  or  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Moorish  kingdoms,  had  members 
carried  off,  and  from  slavery  and  martyrdom 
sent  to  heaven.  In  one  of  the  tales  of 
Cervantes,  a whole  family,  enjoying  a party 
of  pleasure  in  a garden  on  the  sea-shore,  is  i 
thus  surprised  and  seized  by  a band  of  eor-  ; 
sairs  who  had  landed  from  two  galleys,  and 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  sentinels 
who  kept  watch  on  the  towers  along  the 
shore.  Deeply  affecting,  wildly  romantic, 
and  not  less  faithful  to  historic  truth,  aw 
the  adventures  furnished  by  corsain  of 
Africa  to  the  old  Spanish  and  Italian  j 
writers.  In  the  lists  of  redeemed  slaves  t 
published  by  the  religious  orders  which  bad  ! 
delivered  them,  we  find  enumerated  persons  j 
of  all  conditions  and  ages,  many  of  whom 
had  been  captured  in  their  youth,  and  re- 
tained till  old  age  had  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  labouring  in  chains.  Le  Blanc 
was  delivered  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
after  thirty-three  years  of  Savery ; Piqueline, 
aged  sixty,  had  been  a slave  forty- five  years; 
Dunic,  of  Ostend,  only  ten  years  of  age, 
had  been  a slave  eighteen  months;  Mary- 
Anne  du  Bourk  was  in  her  ninth  year,  and 
her  servants  said,  that  amidst  the  horror  of 
their  captivity,  they  owed  to  her  courage 
and  remonstrances,  their  resolution  to  die 
rather  than  fail  in  fidelity  to  God.  In  tbt 
palace  of  the  doges  at  Venice,  Leander 
Albertus  remarked  many  solemn  pictures  of 
illustrious  Venetians,  who  preferred  dying 
by  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  to  renouncing 
their  faith.  There  he  beheld  amongst  them 
the  figures  of  Albano  Armario,  and  of  Marc  j 
Antonio  Bragadini,  and  of  many  others. 
Innumerable  were  the  glorious  martyrs  of 
Italy,  when  the  Turks  used  to  take  cities  in 
Calabria,  and  offer  for  the  only  condition  of 
life  the  renouncement  of  Christ.  Examples 
are  given  by  Leander  Albertos,*  and  by 
many  of  the  old  local  historians,  as  by  An- 
tonio Galatea. f 

In  several  provinces  of  Spain  too,  during 
many  centuries,  Christians  had  not  to  leave 
their  homes  or  fall  into  corsairs’  hands,  by 
singular  mischances,  in  order  to  suffer  per- 
secution for  their  faith  from  the  Moors. 
Between  the  year  860  and  960,  under  Ab-  j 
derrahman  II.,  Muhammed  1.,  and  Abder- 
rahman  III.,  violent  persecutions  raged. 
Torrents  of  blood,  the  blood  of  pri*to» 

• Descriptio  Italiae,  467. 
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monks,  and  laics,  flowed  over  the  land,  and 
especially  in  Cordova,  the  seat  of  the  Moor- 
ish power.  Then  was  the  holy  Eulogius, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  has  described  as 
an  eye-witness  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs, 
many  of  whom  he  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, glorified  with  a martyr’s  crown.  In 
the  year  860,  St.  Perfect,  a priest  of  Cor- 
dova, merely  in  consequence  of  his  sermons 
to  the  Christians,  was  martyred  by  them. 
In  853,  St.  Columba,  a nun  of  the  same 
city,  was  beheaded  by  them  for  professing 
herself  a Christian  before  their  tribunals. 
During  the  violence  of  the  persecution  in 
the  year  850,  Reccafrede,  a bishop,  through 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Moors,  declared 
against  the  martyrs,  and  even  caused  many 
priests  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Two 
years  later,  a great  number  of  Christians 
received  the  crown.  St.  Eulogius,  of  a 
seuatorian  family  of  Cordova,  a priest,  in 
859,  was  among  the  glorious  martyrs  who 
suffered  for  the  faith  from  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  in  that  capital  of  their  kingdom.  His 
amiable  mildness  was  united  to  evangelical 
zeal.  With  joy  he  exposed  his  life  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  a young  lady;  Leo- 
critia,  of  Moorish  family,  who  being  a Chris- 
tian, was  persecuted  for  conscience  sake ; 
and  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  reward  his 
zeal  with  the  purple  crown  of  martyrdom. 
In  fine,  as  in  the  history  of  the  pagan  per- 
secutions, we  must  observe  the  multitudes 
of  holy  apostolic  men  who  suffered  death 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans,  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  as  mission- 
aries appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  autho- 
ritatively sent.  These  were  chiefly  friars 
of  the  two  families  of  Francis  and  Dominic. 
With  what  deep  interest,  while  perambulat- 
ing the  cloisters  of  their  religious  houses  on 
the  continent,  have  I marked  the  old  paint- 
ings representing  the  martyrdom  of  different 
brethren  of  their  respective  orders ! How 
few  among  the  strangers  who  ask  admittance 
here,  have  ever  eveu  heard  of  such  men  or 
of  such  events ! But  open  the  martyrolo- 
gies  of  the  different  orders,  and  there  you 
will  find,  at  least,  sometimes  in  minute  de- 
tail, the  history  of  each,  often  containing 
episodes  of  the  most  affecting  nature.  Read- 
ing the  Martyrologium  Franciscan  urn,  one 
is  struck  with  amaze,  at  the  number  of  friars 
martyred  by  the  Turks  and  Moors,  to  whom 
they  preached  the  Gospel,  evincing  that  in- 
trepidity and  self-devotion,  which  in  their 
seraphic  founder  appeared  so  marvellous  to 
the  sultan,  that  he  sent  him  back  under  an 
escort  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  after 
recommending  himself  to  his  nravers. 


Some  of  these  persecuted  missionaries, 
by  means  of  the  Church,  have  secured  on 
earth  a perpetual  renown.  Such  are  the 
five  friars,  Berardo,  Pietro,  Accursio,  Ajuto, 
and  Otho,  charged  by  St.  Francis,  in  1219, 
to  preach  to  the  Moors,  who  were  decapi- 
tated for  the  faith  in  Morocco,  in  1220, 
wheuce  their  relics  were  ransomed  and 
brought  to  Coimbra,  where  they  still  are 
found  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Such  are  again  the  seven  friars,  Daniel, 
Samuel,  Angelo,  Donulo,  Leo,  Nicholas, 
and  Hugolin,  who  suffered  the  following 
year  at  Ceuta,  for  preaching  Christ,  whose 
beautiful  letter,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
merchants  of  the  suburbs,  written  in  their 
dungeon,  forms  such  a precious  relic  for  the 
veneration  of  all  ages.  St.  John  de  Prado, 
a Spanish  Franciscan,  is  another  example 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  bull  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  is  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the 
faithful.  This  holy  friar  preaching  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  by  order 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  ex- 
perienced all  the  fury  of  the  Mahometans, 
imprisonment,  chains,  cruel  bastinados,  and 
other  tortures,  aud,  in  fine,  consummated 
bis  sacrifice  by  fire  in  1636.  The  blessed 
John,  of  Perugia,  and  Pietro  de  Saso-Fer- 
rato,  of  the  same  order,  having  been  sent 
into  Spain  to  preach  to  the  Moors,  were  be- 
headed for  fulfilling  their  mission,  by  order 
of  Agoze,  king  of  Valencia,  in  1230.  Gen- 
til,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Matelica, 
in  the  marshes  of  Ancona,  after  being  twice 
guardian  of  Alvernia,  obtained  permission 
to  preach  in  the  east.  He  baptized  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  Persians,  and  finally 
received  the  palm  of  martyrdom  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Mount  Sinai. 

St.  Joseph,  of  Leonissa,  a Capuchin  friar, 
being  sent  in  1587  by  his  order  to  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  mission  of  Pera,  con- 
verted many  apostates,  of  whom  one  was  a 
pacha.  After  being  twice  imprisoned  by  the 
Mahometans,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
They  suspended  him  on  a gibbet  by  one 
foot  and  one  hand,  and  left  him  in  that  state 
for  a long  time.  The  sultan,  however,  com- 
muted his  sentence  to  exile,  and  he  was  taken 
down.  He  landed  at  Venice,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  returned  to  his  con- 
vent of  Leonissa,  in  the  states  of  the  Church, 
where  he  died  in  1612. 

But  to  retrace  our  steps  to  earlier  times. 
We  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  many  points  on  which  the  history  of 
Europe,  in  the  middle  ages  requires  to  he 
re-written,  tlpat  in  noticing  a fresh  instance 
of  the  error  of  popular  opinions  resulting 
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from  a study  of  the  modern  works,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  repeat  the  observa- 
tions respecting  that  blindness  of  history  as 
now  conveyed,  and  to  lament  again  its  old 
accustomed  ways.  In  a former  hook  we 
had  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  of  intoler- 
ance adduced  against  the  middle  ages,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Jews.  It  re- 
mains in  this  place  to  assume  other  ground, 
and  show  briefly,  from  the  testimony  of  his- 
torians, that  Christians  during  these  ages 
suffered  frequently  a real  persecution  for 
their  faith,  from  these  very  Jews  whom  they 
are  accused  of  having  oppressed,  and  against 
whom  unquestionably  they  were  occasionally 
inflamed  with  a spirit  of  cruel  retaliation. 
And  here,  not  to  glance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  throughout  the  vast  regions  of 
the  east,  where,  as  at  the  present  day,  they 
frequently  took  occasion  to  persecute  their 
fellow-sufferers,  either  by  direct  violence,  or 
by  instigating  against  them  the  Mahometan 
authorities;  or  at  their  conduct  in  Spain, 
where  many  of  them  were  the  ministers  and 
generals  of  the  Arabic  kings,*  and  where, 
during  the  Moorish  domination,  others  of 
their  nation  opened  the  gates  of  more  than 
one  Christian  city  to  the  Arabs  ;f  but  con- 
fining our  observations  to  what  passed  com- 
monly in  the  very  centre  of  Christendom 
amongst  the  European  nations,  we  find 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the  position  of 
the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Christian  society 
in  general,  however  deficient  in  point  of 
dignity,  was  one  of  great  influence  and 
power,  enabling  several  individuals  amongst 
them  to  oppress  the  people,  and  often  se- 
cretly to  counteract  the  exertions  of  the 
Church  in  propagating  religion ; while  iso- 
lated and  unavowed  deeds  of  darkness, 
emanating  from  the  mysticism  of  night, 
revealed  from  time  to  time  to  the  terrified 
population  the  malignant  hatred  with  which 
their  faith  was  regarded  by  those  to  whom 
they  had  often  rashly,  and  sometimes  through 
necessity,  subjected  themselves. 

" Persecution  by  the  J ews  is  not  wanting 
to  us,”  says  Bellarmin,  " for  by  usuries  the 
Hebrews  everywhere  injure  the  faithful,  and 
where  they  can,  they  impose  upon  the  Chris- 
tians and  deceive  them.”J  We  have  seen 
the  horror  with  which  the  sin  of  usurious 
oppression  was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages. 
" A usurer  by  the  ancient  laws  was  to  walk 
round  the  church  on  three  successive  Sun- 
days, holding  in  his  hand  the  holy  water, 

• Levinsohn’s  C on  versa  t.  84. 
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barefooted,  and  with  a Jew’s  hat  on  his 
head.”*  If  such  laws  still  prevailed,  we 
should  witness  singular  processions  now; 
but  in  the  middle  ages,  among  Christians, 
these  were  rare  examples.  In  1478,  a cer- 
tain Francis  de  Pizicardis,  a great  and  cruel 
usurer,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Francis,  in  Placentia.  "It  happened,”  says 
a contemporary  writer,  " to  rain  torrents 
during  many  days;  till  a report  spread 
through  the  city,  that  it  would  never  cease 
as  long  as  the  said  body  was  in  holy  gronnd. 
The  young  men  of  the  city  in  a body,  as  if 
convoked  by  the  bishop,  went  to  the  said 
church,  burst  the  gates,  dug  up  the  body, 
and  dragged  it  by  a cord  through  all  the 
streets  of  the  city  ; and  as  they  passed  the 
house  of  one  old  woman,  she  ran  ont  and 
insulted  it,  saying,  * Give  me  back  my  eggs,’ 
for  she  had  given  him  two  fresh  eggs  every 
day,  interest  for  a ducat  which  she  owed 
him.  At  length  it  was  dragged  out  of  the 
city,  suspended  from  a certain  willow,  and 
finally  thrown  into  the  Po.  And  strange  to 
relate,  adds  the  quaint  annalist,  the  rain 
then  ceased.  ”+ 

Usury  was  the  sleepless  sin : "its  master 
sleeping,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  "it 
sleeps  not,  but  always  mounts,  and  in- 
creases.” "The  usurer  who  remained  at 
home  quietly  seated,  and  despising  the 
labours  of  those  who  * took  up  the  cross  for 
the  love  of  Christ,  was  seen,  it  was  said,  in 
visions,  at  the  time  when  the  cross  was 
preached  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  receiving 
in  hell  a seat  of  fire.”  J Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, he  enjoyed  a position  in  this  world 
which  his  heart  most  coveted. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  these  He- 
brew  usurers  were  the  bailiffs  of  many  of  the 
feudal  nobility,  in  which  capacity  they  could 
exercise  an  almost  uncontrolled  tyranny 
over  the  poor.  Often,  too,  they  were  closely 
allied  to  the  rulers  of  states,  some  of  whom 
were  but  faint  sticklers  for  the  faith. 
of  the  court,”  says  the  Franciscan  Antonio 
de  Guevara,  in  a tone  of  bitter  irony, 
of  the  court  are  so  embarrassed,  that  we 
have  constantly  to  write  epistles  td  He- 
brseos,  though  not  exactly  like  that  of  the 
apostle.”  If  it  were  so  at  the  court  ol 
Charles  V.,  what  must  it  have  been  under* 
Henry  II.  in  England,  or  a Philip-le-**1 
in  France  ? Assuredly  these  Hebrews  were 
not  always  the  persecuted.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves  that  the  king8  oI 

• Michelet’s  Origines  du  Droit,  394.  . 
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Poland  at  one  time  showed  them  more 
favour  than  they  did  their  Christian  subjects, 
and  that  the  Christiaus  in  Poland  were  first 
induced  to  look  upon  them  with  jealousy, 
in  consequence  of  the  superior  estimation 
in  which  the  Polish  rulers  and  governors 
held  them.”*  But  let  us  attend  to  what 
occurred  generally.  Facts  best  will  witness 
if  1 speak  the  truth.  Hear  then  what  Peter 
of  Blois  says : 

“ If  a bishop  or  priest  be  killed,  the  crime 
is  winked  at ; while,  ior  killing  a Jew,  the 
most  exact  justice  is  exercised.  Of  all  the 
multitude  concerned  in  the  murder  of  blessed 
Thomas,  not  one  lost  an  ear ; but  when  the 
wife  of  Aaron  the  Jew  was  killed,  the  whole 
earth  shuddered  at  the  exquisite  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  authors  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  act.”+ 

The  tract  of  Agobard  addressed  to  Louis- 
le-Debonnaire  “De  Insolentia  Judaeorum,” 
conveys  a curious  picture  of  the  relation 
in  which  that  people  stood  to  the  Christians 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt.  To  the  em- 
peror he  says,  “ Gerricus  and  Frederic  and 
Everard  came  here  to  Lyons,  your  envoys, 
though  not  in  your  interest,  but  in  that  of 
another;  and  they  showed  themselves  ter- 
rible to  the  Christians,  and  mild  to  the 
Jews,  especially  at  Lyons,  where  they  caused 
a persecution  of  the  Church.  These  envoys 
said  that  the  Jews  were  dear  in  your  eyes.” 

Agobard  declares  that  the  persecution  he 
has  suffered  from  those  who  favoured  the 
Jews,  has  arisen  solely  from  his  having  told 
the  Christians  in  his  sermons  that  they 
ought  not  to  sell  their  serfs  to  the  Jews, 
nor  permit  the  Jews  to  sell  Christians  to  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  nor  to  have  Christian  ser- 
vants for  themselves,  lest  the  latter  should 
be  compelled  by  them  to  keep  their  Sabbath, 
to  work  on  Simdays,  and  to  eat  meat  with 
them  in  Lent.  “ While  I was  writing  this 
tract,”  he  says,  “ there  has  arrived  here  a 
man  who  escaped  from  Spain,  flying  from 
Cordova,  who  says,  that  he  had  been  stolen 
by  a certain  Jew  at  Lyons,  twenty- four  years 
ago,  while  a boy,  and  sold.  He  made  his 
escape  this  year  with  another  who  had  been 
stolen  at  Arles  by  another  Jew,  six  years 
before.  We  have  heard  also,  that  others 
have  been  stolen  and  sold  at  Lyons  this 
present  year.” 

Was  it  not  then,  we  may  ask,  a persecu- 
tion on  account  of  justice,  when  wretches 
could  be  found,  as  now,  who  bargained  for 
their  son  or  daughter,  as  did  corsairs  for 
their  slaves. 

• Lerintohn's  Con  versa  t.  92. 
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“ O avarice ! 

What  canst  thou  more,  who  hast  subdued  our 
blood 

So  wholly  to  thyself  ? they  feel  no  care 
Of  their  own  flesh  !**• 

hi  a letter  to  Nibridrius,  Agobard  speaks 
of  the  evils  and  immoralities  arising  to 
Christian  servants  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Jews,  who  often  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
them;  to  the  results  of  which  perversion, 
Dante  perhaps  makes  allusion,  where  he 
says, 

“ when  by  evil  lust  enticed, 

Remember  ye  be  men,  not  senseless  beasts; 

Nor  let  the  Jew,  who  dwelleth  in  your  streets, 
Hold  you  in  mockery.*’* 

Nevertheless,  Agobard  was  animated  by 
that  true  Catholic  spirit  which  desired  to 
defend  the  Jews  from  violence,  whenever 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  from  them  led 
to  an  explosion,  or  the  policy  of  kings  to 
a legalized  attack.  “ Notwithstanding,”  he 
says,  “ these  things,  since  the  Jews  live 
amongst  us,  we  ought  not  be  be  malignant 
towards  them,  nor  he  adverse  to  their  life, 
or  health,  or  riches,  but  we  should  observe 
the  limits  ordained,  and  clearly  laid  down 
by  the  Church,  to  teach  us  only  how  to  be 
cautious  and  humane  towards  them.”J 

This  and  nothing  more  was  meant  by 
St.  Hilary,  when,  as  Agobert  observes,  he 
teaches  us  to  refrain  from  social  intercourse 
with  Jews.  St.  Caesarius  of  Arles,  with 
thirty-five  bishops  and  vicars  assembled  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  defence  of 
Catholic  truth,  ordained  that  all  clerks  and 
laymen  should  avoid  the  banquets  of  the 
Jews,  and  avoid  entertaining  them — and 
Priscus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  with  other  bishops, 
decreed  that  no  Christian  should  presume 
to  partake  of  banquets  with  the  Jews,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  Now,  in  (act,  it 
was  the  kind  of  men  against  whom  these 
synodial  decrees  were  directed,  who  were 
the  real  persecutors  of  the  Jews  by  being 
utterly  careless  of  their  spiritual  interests, 
provided  they  could  reap  advantage  from 
their  services;  while  the  Church,  without 
any  regard  to  what  might  expose  her  to 
sufferings,  was  constantly  interposing  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  position  of  the  Jews  was 
often  virtually  and  even  legally  independent 
of  the  Christian  society,  to  such  a degree 
as  to  interfere  with  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions. Not  merely  after  acquiring  vast 
possessions  could  they  defy  the  clergy,  who 

• Dante,  Purg.  20.  f Par.  v. 

t De  Insolentia  Jadeorum. 
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demanded  the  tithes  which  had  been  paid 
by  all  former  proprietors,  but  it  appears 
that  the  clergy  were  forbidden  by  law  to 
exercise  their  ministry  in  favour  of  persons 
who  might  desire  it,  while  dependent  on 
the  Jews.  Against  this  persecution  Ago- 
bard  raised  his  voice.  “Every  man,”  he 
say 8,  “ is  the  creature  of  God,  and  though 
a servant  to  one  man,  he  belongs  more  to 
God,  who  created  him  in  the  womb,  and 
brought  him  forth  to  the  light  of  this  life, 
and  preserved  him  in  it,  than  to  him  who 
gives  him  twenty  or  thirty  solidi  for  his 
corporal  service.  Therefore,  I conclude, 
that  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  pagan  ser- 
vants of  the  Jews  to  baptism,  when  they 
desire  it,  whatever  the  master  of  the  palace 
or  the  law  of  the  emperor  may  say  to  the 
contrary ; for  beyond  all  doubt  a servant, 
while  he  owes  the  service  of  his  limbs  to 
his  carnal  master,  owes  the  religion  of  his 
mind  to  his  Creator  alone:”  thus  writes 
the  prelate  to  Adalard,  Wala,  and  Helisa- 
charus.  Nor  can  we  omit  mention  either 
of  those  dark  mysterious  deeds,  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  reality  of  which,  as  we 
remarked  in  a former  book,  was  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  calm  and  minute  in- 
vestigations ; deeds  truly  horrible,  by  means 
of  which  many  children  of  the  faithful 
were  called  to  a participation  in  the  lot  of 
those  blessed  innocents,  who,  as  the  Church 
sings,  are  so  justly  called  the  flowers  of  the 
martyrs,  springing  up  out  of  the  cold  of 
infidelity,  as  if  the  first  gems  of  the  Church. 
These  poor  Christian  boys,  crucified  and 
bled  to  death  by  some  perfidious  Jews,  were 
justly  counted  among  blessed  martyrs.  The 
instances  at  Mestare  between  Chalcedon 
and  Antioch,  as  related  by  Socrates  ;*  of 
St.  Hugo  at  Lincoln ; of  St.  Richard  in 
France,  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus ; 
of  St.  William  at  Norwich ; of  St.  Wern- 
ber  at  Wammenrat,  near  Baccarac,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1287 ; and  of  St.  Simon  at 
Trent,  were  fully  authenticated ; proving, 
not  indeed  that  a whole  nation  was  guilty, 
or  that  its  rites  and  learned  men  required 
crimes,  but  that  amongst  a people,  of  which 
every  individual  may  in  a great  measure 
do  as  he  likes, f the  same  spirit  which  in 
the  beginning  raged  against  our  divine 
Lord  could  still  find  breasts  to  harbour  it, 
however  contrary  it  might  be  to  the  Scrip- 
tures or  to  the  Talmud,  or  however  its 
fruits  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who 

• 16.  Lib.  vii. 

f Levinaohn’s  Conversations,  22. 


sought  to  disprove  its  existence  bj  the  1 
force  of  reasoning  alone.  I 

But  we  must  not  remain  longer  hen.  1 
It  suffices  to  have  shown,  in  opposition  k»  | 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  would  dissolve  i 
all  difference  between  Peter  and  Iscariot,  * 
that  the  Jews,  in  ages  of  faith,  with  the 
Pagan  and  the  Moor,  have  put  our  ances- 
tors to  proof  of  constancy.  O it  is  not  by 
now  enrolling  them  with  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  followed  Richard  to  the 
Holy  Land,  sunk  as  they  are  below  the 
types  of  usury ; it  is  not  by  constituting 
them  judges  in  these  tribunals,  where, 
thanks  to  lords  and  commons,  they  may 
sit  with  Pontius  Pilate  on  Good  Friday,  . 
that  you  can,  as  the  Church  desires,  either  1 
cause  the  plenitude  of  the  whole  world  to  j 
pass  into  children  of  Abraham  and  into  ! 
the  Israelitic  dignity,*  or  emancipate  and 
exalt  in  an  intellectual  sense  the  race  who  1 
lost  Jerusalem. 

Having  now  cast  a rapid  glance  at  the  ’ 
sufferings  of  Christians  from  the  Knm  ! 
and  Mahometans,  two  of  the  great  perse-  1 
cutions  of  the  Church  after  the  fall  of  the  | 
Roman  empire,  before  we  proceed  to  aeon-  | 
sideration  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  | 
visitations  of  Almighty  vengeance,  which  j 
commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe  some  other 
sources  of  suffering  for  the  faith,  that  I 
could  yield,  the  seeds  of  beatitude  during  | 
the  intervening  period  of  the  middle  ages,  f 
to  those  for  whom  the  angels  in  the  skies  • 
were  waiting.  Although  the  Church  in 
general  was  then  delivered  from  the  attach  i 
of  false  teachers,  there  were  still  found 
traces  of  the  danger  from  time  to  time,  as  ■ 
if  to  verify  the  divine  sentence,  that  here-  ' 
sies  must  be. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
Manichseism,  in  the  east,  a perennial  poi- 
son, had  reached  the  farthest  west,  where, 
under  the  form  of  Priscillianism,  it  struck 
such  root  in  Spain,  that  at  the  end  of  the  j 
sixth  it  was  not  extirpated.  In  the  seventh  < 
it  emerged  through  Constantine  from 
Syrian  Armenia  in  the  Paulician  sect, 
spread  in  the  eighth  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  possessed  Byzantine  Caesars.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  age  its  arrogance  gave  ( 
rise  to  a battle  of  almost  an  hundred  years’  j 
duration,  which  ended  in  its  overthrow.  ) 
Then,  after  being  fostered  in  some  Thracian  | 
valleys,'  it  again  came  forth  under  the  name  | 
of  Bogomilens,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh,  under  that  of  the  Messalians  or 

• Prayer  on  Holy  Saturday. 
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Enthusiasts,  it  had  spread  by  missions 
through  Dalmatia,  till  about  the  year  1000. 
it  reached  Italy,  where  chiefly  it  took  root 
in  Milan,  under  the  name  of  Passagini 
and  Bulgarian,  or,  as  it  styled  itself  of 
Catharan  or  Puritan, — titles  which  it  ex- 
changed as  it  advanced  for  Pataren,  Beg- 
hard,  and  Lollard.  France  then  received 
the  seed  in  secret,  and  reaped  a bitter  ! 
harvest,  when  suddenly  in  the  year  1017 
it  shot  forth  at  Orleans  : thence  spreading  I 
through  other  provinces,  it  seized  on  Aqui- 
taine, and  grew  so  terrible  that  in  1030  a 
synod  in  Toulouse  was  held  against  it : 
through  the  twelfth  century  it  grew  in 
might,  till,  at  length,  it  caused  the  bloody 
war  of  the  Albigenses  ;*  when  that  impure 
sect  persecuted  the  Catholics  by  open  vio- 
lence, ravaging  Languedoc  with  bodies  of 
six  or  eight  thousand  men,  pillaging 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  murdering 
the  clergy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  count  ! 
of  Toulouse,  that  execrable  prince  who  left 
his  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  of 
assassins.  But  the  insidious  element  of 
persecution  was  not  confined  to  France. 
In  1052,  returning  on  its  steps,  it  broke 
forth  in  the  region  of  Goslar,  and  then  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  lower  Rhine 
passed  over  to  England.  Later,  in  the 
peasants'  war,  and  with  the  Anabaptists, 
it  gave  traces  of  vitality ; and  in  France, 
since  the  year  1830,  many  of  its  roots 
were  traced,  f 

Among  the  elect  of  God,  who  from  mar- 
tyrdom by  the  hands  of  Manichsean  here- 
tics passed  to  beatitude,  were  many  friars 
of  St  Dominic,  who  sought  to  convert 
them  to  the  light  of  Christ. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1252,  that 
St  Peter  Martyr  received  bis  crown  on  the 
road  between  Como  and  Milan.  He  had 
long  been  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  from  the  success  of  his  preaching ; 
but  when  sent  with  authority  to  inquire  into 
the  disseminators  of  their  principles,  they 
conspired  his  death,  and  hired  the  assas- 
sins, who  slew  him  on  his  way. 

The  blessed  Humbert,  alluding  to  the 
preaching  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  province 
of  Narbonne,  says  that  “he  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  salvation  of  souls  by  preaching, 
and  that  he  suffered  with  all  his  heart 
many  affronts,  ignominies,  and  tortures, 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  preferred 
preaching  at  Carcasson  to  any  other  place, 

• Goerres.  Die  ChrietHche  Mystik,  Illd.  30. 
Muratori.  Antia.  It  Dies.  ix.  t Id. 


on  account  of  the  contradictions  and  insults 
he  was  sure  to  meet  with  there. 

The  barbarous  atrocities  committed  on 
the  faithful  by  these  miscreant  bands  left 
so  profound  an  impression  on  the  peoples 
minds,  that  even  at  the  present  day  they 
are  remembered,  as  can  be  instanced  by  a 
legend,  which  the  reader  must  receive  as 
it  was  told  to  me  while  journeying  in  the 
south.  Lomcnie,  who  for  his  crimes  was 
justly  named  rather  Ignominy,  came  to  a 
convent  on  his  visitation,  where  the  mother 
abbess  evaded  lodging  him  in  the  visitor's 
apartment.  Questioned  severely  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  neglect,  that  venerable  lady 
hinted,  by  dark  broken  words,  that  no  one 
with  a conscience  unreleased  could  rest 
securely  there.  Laughter  at  her  fears,  and 
stern  commands  to  have  the  rooms  pre- 
pared on  his  return  from  the  chase,  cost 
the  bold  bad  man  no  scruple.  The  day 
was  passed  in  the  forest,  chasing  the  gaunt 
wolf,  and  at  night  returning,  the  company 
drank  deep  before  they  separated.  Alone 
in  the  chamber  of  his  choice,  sleep  and 
confidence  fled  from  him ; the  miserere 
smote  on  his  ear  ; he  heard  ever  and  anon 
a sigh  of  agony,  and  “ Hast  no  food  for  me, 
my  sisters  ?”  uttered  in  a half-smothered 
voice,  which  shook  his  unnerved  frame 
with  terror.  At  the  first  streak  of  morning 
light  he  rose,  called  his  attendant  minister, 
and  told  him  how  he  had  passed  the  night. 
“ It  is  a plot,  my  lord,  of  these  veiled  sis- 
ters to  affright  your  grandeur.  Let  archi- 
tects be  summoned,  who  may  detect  it.” 
Before  tierce  was  sung,  the  man  of  art  ar- 
rived ; but  all  that  could  be  discovered 
was  ineffectual.  Behind  one  wall  was  the 
convent  church  ; through  the  others,  which 
only  concealed  open  galleries,  no  voice 
could  reach.  Then,  with  an  air  of  more 
assurance, — “ It  was  the  natural  effect,  my 
lord,  of  wine  and  over- wearied  limbs,”  said 
he  who  played  the  master  of  the  sport ; 
“this  day  let  our  course  be  shortened, 
and  our  evening  mirth  more  moderate.” 
“Rightly  suggested,”  replied  the  irreve- 
rent visitor:  “we  had  thought  to  leave 
this  convent  instantly ; but  let  it  not  be 
said  that  we  could  give  such  head  to 
women's  tales.”  That  day  they  hunted, 
but  less  joyfully  than  before.  On  their 
return  constrained  merriment  but  ill  con- 
cealed the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
evening  meal.  Night  again  drew  over 
the  convent  its  sable  curtain : the  wretch 
was  a second  time  alone:  he  slept;  but 
with  a sudden  start  awoke.  The  peniten- 
tial strain,  the  moans,  and  sad  complaint 
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of  pining  famine  were  more  audible  than 
before ; till,  at  length,  by  a faint  beam 
from  the  far  casement  of  that  vast  cham- 
ber, he  saw  the  figure  of  a nun,  emaciated 
beyond  all  seeming  of  the  flesh  we  wear, 
and  with  a thong  placed  in  her  jaws, 
through  which  the  words  found  broken 
utterance.  The  horrid  sight  seemed  to 
give  him  an  hysteric  strength  : he  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  he  who  received  him  faint- 
ing in  his  arms  was  the  attendant  minis- 
ter, who  had  been  watching  without.  None 
besides  those  two  heard  aught.  The  vision 
was  not  told.  The  visitor  departed,  as  he 
came,  impenitent ; but  he  who  till  then  had 
followed  him  more  as  a boon  companion 
than  a priest,  had  received  the  dart  of 
heaven  in  his  soul ; and  in  a cloister  of 
that  neighbouring  city,  to  which  the  next 
day  he  fled,  lives  still  a man  of  sanctity  to 
vouch  the  tale.  Years  had  elapsed  since 
this  event,  when  builders,  who  were  em- 
ployed on  scaffolding  within  the  church, 
discovered,  immediately  behind  the  visi- 
tors  apartment,  in  a niche  of  the  choir, 
too  deep  for  any  eye  to  pierce  it  from  be- 
low, a skeleton,  with  wood  infixed  between 
the  jaws ; and  then  the  records  of  the 


house  were  searched,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  had  of  old  been  pillaged  by  the  i 
Albigenses,  from  whom  all  had  fled  but  j 
one  poor  sister,  who  had  remained  as  was  ‘ 
supposed  in  safe  concealment,  but  who  was 
never  on  their  return  heard  of  more.  Such  j 
was  the  tale;  let  those  object  to  it  who  | 
will ; but  I have  chosen  to  relate  it,  being  j 
in  the  vein  of  Froissart,  who  loved  to 
chronicle  all  narratives,  however  wild,  ] 
which  brave  knights  had  recounted  to  him  j 
in  foreign  lands.  Let  us,  however,  return 
to  the  domain  of  history. 

This  would  be  the  place,  if  we  had  time, 
to  behold  the  grand  and  solemn  figure  of 
Simon  de  Montford,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  , 
that  devoted  chivalry  of  which  1 lately  i 
spoke,  came  nobly  forward  to  defend  the  ! 
Catholics  and  the  cause  of  truth,  as  far  as  ( 
driving  back  the  material  obstacles  which 
opposed  its  reign.  But  as  recent  works  i 
of  the  best  stamp  have  made  this  name 
familiar  to  all  who  study  history,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  pursue  it  now.  There  re- 
mains yet  abundant  matter  to  occupy  us  j, 
before  entering  on  the  terrible  drama  of  jj 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  closes  all. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Mass  of 
Clement, 


■jICIT  Dominus : Sermones 
* mei,  quos  dedi  in  os  tuum, 
non  deficient  de  ore  tuo  ; 
1 et  munera  tua  accepts 
eruht  super  altare  meum.” 
These  solemn  words, which 
form  the  introit  of  the 
the  blessed  martyr,  Pope  St. 
may  be  imagined  graven  over 
the  portal  through  which  we  now  must 
pass  to  witness  those  who  obeyed  and  veri- 
fied them. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  sources  of  beati- 
tude to  sufferers  in  ages  of  faith,  furnished 
by  the  persecution  of  men  who  were  with- 
out the  Church.  The  most  abundant 
springs  to  refresh  the  divine  garden  re- 
main to  be  visited ; and  of  these  the  first 
we  meet  with  on  the  page  of  history  is  the 


opposition  of  wicked  Christians  to  the 
good,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to 
reform  their  lives. 

It  is  a perilous  thing  to  attempt  to  stem 
the  tide  of  passion  swelling  in  the  breasts 
of  men,  who  say  in  their  hearts,  There  is 
no  God.  Of  the  dangers,  indeed,  attending 
merely  an  external  reform  of  manners,  the 
pagan  world  had  not  been  left  without  ex- 
perience. Ulpian,  the  minister  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  a friend  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  people,  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
army,  was  sacrificed  to  its  fury.  The  Em- 
peror Probus,  because  he  consulted  the 
interests  of  mankind  more  than  those  of  the 
army,  hoping  to  establish  universal  peace> 
for  expressing  that  hope  was  slain.  *er' 
tinax,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  to  reform 
the  corrupted  state,  was  murdered.  Ma- 
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jorian  endeavouring  to  reform  the  people, 
both  civil  and  military  officers  were  exas- 
perated against  him,  since  they  all  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  abuses  which  he 
sought  to  suppress : he  by  constraint  ab- 
dicated, and  within  four  days  died.  It 
would  be  long  to  enumerate  instances ; 
nor  could  any  other  result  be  expected,  even 
when  the  empire  had  become  Christian ; 
since,  within  the  Church  itself  the  same 
elements  of  persecution  must  always  exist, 
to  excite  many  against  those  who  would 
move  forward  the  standard  of  Christ  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Lucifer.  There  was 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  conse- 
quences would  be  different,  or  that  the  old 
cry,  as  we  hear  it  chanted  during  the 
Passion,  would  not  be  resumed : “ Dix- 
erunt  impii  : Opprimamus  virum  justum, 
quoniam  contrarius  est  operibus  nostris.” 
Let  us  hear  St  Augustin : “ There  is  a 
crowd  of  men,  profligate,  most  wicked,  who 
cherish  their  sins,  who,  turning  vices  into 
custom,  lose  even  shame.  Such  is  the 
multitude  of  these  men,  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  placed  amongst  them,  scarcely  can 
dare  to  reprehend  what  it  is  not  compelled 
to  admit ; and  it  thinks  it  a great  matter 
if  it  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  inno- 
cence, lest  either  it  should  commit  that 
which  through  custom  it  does  not  dare  to 
blame ; or,  if  it  should  dare,  the  reprehen- 
sion and  vociferation  of  those  who  live  ill, 
should  more  easily  break  forth  than  the 
free  voice  of  those  who  live  justly.”* 
Against  this  criminal  compliance  of  tepid 
Christians  the  holy  doctor  raises  his  voice, 
and  shows  that  such  acquiescence  with  the 
custom  of  life  is  incompatible  with  their 
most  sacred  obligations ; for  thus  he'  pro- 
ceeds: “You  do  not  suffer  persecution? 
You  do  not  wish  to  live  piously  in  Christ. 
Do  you  wish  to  prove  whether  this  be 
true?  Begin  to  five  piously  in  Christ. 
What  is  to  live  piously  in  Christ  ? It  is 
to  feel  what  the  Apostle  felt : Quis  infir- 
matur,  et  ego  non  infirmor  ? Quis  scanda- 
lizatur,  et  ego  non  uror  ? The  infirmities 
of  others,  the  scandals  of  others,  were  per- 
secutions to  him.  Are  they  wanting  now? 
They  more  abound  in  those  who  heed 
them.  Begin  therefore  to  live  piously,  and 
you  will  desire  the  wings  of  the  dove  to 
fly  away  and  remain  in  the  desert;  for 
amidst  the  multitude  there  must  be  found 


Then,  as  if  describing  the  condition  of 
the  faithful  in  these  latter  days,  he  con- 
tinues to  show  the  necessity  of  not  appear- 
ing to  make  slight  of  the  errors  of  men 
who  have  broken  unity.  “ Save  me,”  said 
the  Psalmist,  “ ab  his  qui  appropinquant 
mihi.  I can  easily  be  on  my  guard  against 
those  who  are  far  of£  but  not  so  easily 
against  him  who  says,  'lama  Christian ; 
in  many  things  I am  with  you.  In  bap- 
tism I am  with  you : in  reading  the  gospel 
I am  with  you : in  celebrating  the  feasts  of 
the  martyrs  I am  with  you : in  frequenting 
the  solemnities  of  Easter  I am  with  you ; 
but  you  are  not  altogether  with  me.  In 
schism  you  are  not  with  me:  in  heresy 
you  are  not  with  me : in  many  things  with 
me,  in  few  not  with  me ; but  these  few  are 
greater  than  all  the  rest  in  which  you  are 
with  me.’  ”*  “ Tota  die  verba  mea  abomi- 
nabantur.  It  is  even  so;  as  you  have 
found  by  experience.  Speak  truth ; preach 
truth ; announce  Christ  to  pagans ; an- 
nounce the  Church  to  heretics ; announce 
salvation  to  all ; they  will  contradict ; they 
will  abominate  your  words.  ”f  * ‘ Coronemus 
nos  rosis  antequam  marcescant.  What 
more  delicate,  more  gentle  ! Could  you  ex- 
pect from  this  suavity,  crosses  and  swords  ? 
Yet  if  any  one  teach  them,  he  finds  them 
thorns  with  which  he  will  be  pierced  ;{  if 
anyone  reprove  them,  he  will  hear  with 
threats  and  defiance,  Recede  a nobis,  scien- 
tiam  viarum  tuarum  nolumus.” 

All  this  is  taught  by  the  great  poet  of 
the  ages  of  faith ; for  when  saying  that  old 
fame  reports  the  herd  of  Fiesole  in  the 
world  for  blind,  covetous,  envious,  and 
proud,  adding, 

“ Look  to  it  well ; 

Take  heed  thou  cleanse  thee  of  their  ways 
he  adds, 

“ But  that  ungrateful  and  malignant  race 
Will  for  thy  good  deeds  show  thee  enmity. 

Nor  wonder;  for  amongst  ill-savour' d crabs 
It  suits  not  the  sweet  fig-tree  lay  her  fruit. ”§ 

The  expose  themselves  to  persecution  of 
this  kind,  however,  the  Catholics  of  the 
middle  ages  regarded  themselves  as  bound 
by  strict  obligation ; and  consequently  in 
almost  every  page  of  their  history  we  find 
a recurrence  of  the  same  facts,  attesting 
what  they  suffered.  “Necessity,”  says  St. 
Augustin,  “is  the  mother  of  all  human 

• In  Pa.  liv.  t In  Ps.  lv. 


evil  men,  whom  we  must  love,  reprove, 
chasten,  excommunicate,  and  with  love 
separate  from  ourselves.”! 

• In  Pa.  liL  + In  Pa.  Hr. 
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actions.  I do  not  speak  of  crimes,  which 
are  not  to  be  counted  amongst  human 
actions.  Take  away  litigators  ; where  will 
be  the  advocates?  take  away  wounds  and 
diseases ; what  will  the  physician  cure  ?”* 
Similarly  St.  Ambrose  says, — “Take  away 
the  combats  of  the  martyrs,  and  you  have 
taken  away  their  crowns, — tolle  cruciatus, 
tulisti  beatitudines or,  as  St.  Jerome  says, 
“Tolle  tyrannos;  ubi  martyres  erunt?” 
Tyrants,  therefore,  were  still  found ; kings 
and  feudal  lords  were  not  wanting,  who 
acquitted  themselves  well  of  the  part  they 
were  permitted  to  act  in  company  with  the 
elect  of  God ; and,  as  we  shall  see  before 
the  end  of  this  history,  they  were  found 
in  no  country  more  frequently  than  in  our 
own,  where  was  still  verified  the  old  ex- 
perience, “ Britannia  fertilis  provincia  ty- 
rannorum,”  according  to  the  expression  of 
St.  Jerome  and  the  opinion  of  the  Roman 
world.  Such  were  the  men  described  by 
prophecy  of  old.  “The  princes  of  the 
nations,  who  have  dominion  over  the  beasts 
which  are  on  the  earth ; who  play  with 
the  birds  of  heaven ; who  heap  up  treasures 
of  silver  and  of  gold  ; in  which  they  trust, 
and  there  is  no  end  of  their  acquisitions.”! 

How  were  such  men  to  be  approached 
with  impunity  ? There  was  but  one 
method ; as  the  prince  of  Piedmont  pointed 
out  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  inquired 
how  she  might  regain  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIII.  her  son : “Love,  truly  and  sincerely, 
whatever  he  loves.  These  two  words  con- 
tain the  law  and  the  prophets.”  There- 
fore there  must  be  words  of  compliance, 
words  of  praise,  words  of  encouragement 
for  these  men,  often  so  well  known  to  the 
just  as  choleric  and  bloody.  “ I was  re- 
ported unto  him,”  says  Gardener,  speaking 
of  Henry  VIII.,  “that  I stooped  not,  and 
was  stubborn;  and  he  had  commended 
unto  me  certain  men’s  gentle  nature  (as 
he  called  it)  that  wept  at  every  of  his 
words that  is,  who  were  ready  at  every 
gust  of  his  passion  to  reply,— 

“ Sir,  you  shall  have  revenge,  revenge  the  joy 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  life  and  delight  of  nature, 
The  poor  man’s  luxury,  and  the  rich  man's  bath, 
Above  all  wealth,  sir.”} 

Sycophants ! like  so  many  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  ready  to  flatter  a tyrant  and 
defend  a parricide,  even  when  they  lament- 
ed secretly  his  crimes,  as  when  Tacitus 
says,  “ Et  moerens  Burrus  ac  laudans.”  If 

* In  Ps.  lxxxiiL  f Baruch,  iii. 

X Shirley. 


such  then  are  the  conditions,  the  sole  con- 
ditions of  favour  with  so  many  of  the  great, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  people  often  and  the 
whole  world  collectively,  what  are  those 
persons  to  expect  who  know  that,  libi  the 
holy  baptist,  their  mouth  should  be  as  a 
sharp  sword,  while  raising  their  voice  for 
truth,  for  the  oppressed,  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Church,  for  the  interests  of  the  pesple, 
for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  all?  Not 
human  favour  assuredly,  but  eternal  leati- 
tude,  if  they  discharge  their  duty,  suffering 
persecution  in  this  life  on  account  of  jus- 
tice. O how  magnificent,  how  imposing 
is  the  history  of  Catholic  ages,  in  regard 
to  the  calm  undaunted  mind  which  formed 
such  anticipations,  and  beheld  their  ac- 
complishment. 

The  Mass  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and, 
indeed,  the  office  of  every  martyr,  iras  a 
preparatory  lesson  which  most  of  the  faith- 
ful knew  by  heart.  Each  felt  interiorly  ; 
strengthened  by  hearing  these  words  of  the  \ 
introit, — “Loquebar  de  testimoniis  tins  in 
conspectu  regum,  et  non  confundebar : et 
meditabar  in  mandatis  tuis,  quae  dilexi  ; 
nimis.  Bonum  est  confiteri  Domino;  et 
psallere  nomini  tuo  altissirae.”  “When  ; 
you  approach  any  one,”  said  the  rule,  “let  | 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  your  heart,  and  , 
guard  your  mouth  that  you  may  return  to  1 j 
your  place  in  peace.”*  “Nihil  equidem  ij 
vobis  adulatorium  scripsisse  me  recolo,  nec  i 
sum  olei  venditor such  is  the  boast  of  ( 
Peter  of  Blois,  writing  to  Henry  Il.f 

. There  was  a chivalrous  sincerity  in  the  . 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  which  accorded 
well  with  the  desire  of  beatitude,  by  giving  I 
faithful  counsel,  and  suffering  in  conse- 
quence, persecution,  or  at  least  that  loss  of  | 
personal  advantage  which  the  Greeks  ex-  | 
pressed  by  saying,  xdXaxi  rdkam  irrm. 
crvfxftovX o>  Kctirv6w.  Thus  John  of  Salisbury 
praises  and  urges  that  Catonian  precept,  ; 

t 

“Cumque  mones  aliquem,  nec  se  velit  ipse  mo-  : 
nen,  I 

Si  tibi  sit  carus,  noli  desistere  coeptis.”}  { 

“ There  are  friendships  of  glass,  which  J 

can  be  broken,”  says  Brunette  Latmi,  I 
“ and  there  are  friendships  of  iron,  which 
never  bend.”  In  regard  to  the  former, 
Cicero  observes,  “ Molesta  veritas,  si  quidem 
ex  ea  nascitur  odium,  quod  est  venenum 
amicitias  ; sed  obsequium  mul to  molestius,  ^ 
quod  peccatis  indulgens,  praecipitem  ami-  ^ 

• S.  Antonii  Serin.  j 

+ Pet.  Bles.  Epist.  ii.  ! 
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cum  ferri  sinit  Igitur  et  xnonere  et 
moneri  proprium  est  vers  amici  ti®.”  Such 
were  the  rules  of  friendship  in  ages  of  faith, 
when  each  free  monitor  would  say  with  the 
philosopher,  “ Non  amo  ilium,  nisi  offen- 
dero  or  with  Prometheus,  that  he  would 
tell  the  plain  truth,  not  with  riddles  and 
mystery, 

dXA*  <brA<p  \6y<pi 

&<nrep  diKatop  irp6s  (fiiXovs  olyciv  crr6fxa. 

Thus  the  friend  of  the  middle  ages  had 
often  occasion  to  practise  that  high  virtue 
which  was  so  essential  to  the  counsellor 
of  state,  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  priest 
who  guided  souls.  All  were  able  to  bear 
to  themselves  a testimony  like  that  of  Peter 
of  Blois.  They  had  never  flattered  ; they 
had  never  sold  oil ; for  why,  thought  they, 
should  truth  faint  at  the  name  of  great- 
ness? Thus  Sir  Thomas  More  told  his 
judges,  that  “he  candidly  confessed  he 
always  told  the  king  his  opinion  respect- 
ing his  second  marriage,  as  his  conscienco 
dictated  to  him  ; that  this  dictate  of  his 
conscience  he  was  neither  inclined  to  con- 
ceal from  his  highness,  nor  ought  he  in 
duty  to  have  done  so  ; and  that  so  far  was 
he  from  thinking  himself  guilty  of  treason 
on  this  account,  that,  on  the  contrary,  had 
he  basely  flattered  him  against  his  own 
conscience,  and  not  uttered  the  truth  as 
he  thought,  then  might  he  worthily  have 
been  accounted  a most  wicked  subject,  and 
a perfidious  traitor  to  God  and  his  king.” 
Such  was  the  testimony  that  they  could 
bear  to  themselves ; but  to  possess  that 
power,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sufferings 
they  had  to  endure  ? It  is  true,  as  we  ob- 
served in  the  beginning,  during  the  super- 
natural ages  included  in  this  history,  there 
were  exceptions  presented  to  all  former 
rules  drawn  from  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. If  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  manners 
which  then  prevailed  to  give  free  utter- 
ance to  just  thoughts,  it  was  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  them  to  bear  admonition 
meekly.  We  read  that  when  St.  Bernar- 
dino was  a student  in  the  schools  of  Sienna, 
where  he  would  never  suffer  a single  im- 
proper word  to  be  dropped  in  his  company 
without  the  severest  reproof,  that  the  most 
dissolute  were  kept  in  check  by  him ; so 
that  whenever  they  saw  the  pious  youth 
coming,  they  would  break  off,  saying, 
“ Hush ! here  comes  Bemardine.”  In 
fact,  boys,  and  even  children,  might  then 


discharge  with  impunity  the  office  of  ad- 
monishing the  uqjust.  “ At  Lisbon,”  says 
Berlaymont,  “ it  was  the  custom  to  explain 
the  catechism  not  in  churches  but  in  the 
streets.  A certain  lad,  who  frequented 
this  instruction,  hearing  a person  swear, 
ran  towards  him,  and  on  his  bended  knees 
said,  4 1 beseech  you,  swear  not ; for  it  is 
not  a light  sin.’  The  man  called  after 
him  as  he  went  back,  and  asked  him  his 
name,  and  who  were  his  parents,  and  when 
the  boy  gave  no  answer,  4 You  are  not  a boy,’ 
he  said,  ‘but  an  angel  of  God,  who  have 
given  me  such  salutary  counsel,  and  hence- 
forth I will  swear  no  more.’”*  But  we 
are  not  left  to  cite  such  puerile  examples. 

We  read  of  St.  Henry,  that  “ through 
affection  for  St.  Ambrose,  the  freedom  of 
whose  tongue  he  loved,  the  emperor  turned 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  Milan.”!  Of  this 
love  for  a free  tongue  we  have  many  traces 
in  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis  are  indeed  them- 
selves a monument  to  prove  its  existence 
in  a long  succession  of  princes;  for,  as 
Michelet  remarks,  “These  monks,  who 
received  so  many  marks  of  favour  from  the 
great,  were  the  authors  of  a history  which 
freely  and  justly  censured  them  when  they 
were  in  fault,  as  in  their  conduct  at  Agin- 
court ; a history  to  which  it  would  be  very 
happy,”  he  says,  “ if  a parallel  could  be 
found  for  impartiality  among  modern  his- 
torians ;”  and  the  latest  editor  of  this  great 
collection,  after  observing  that  from  the 
first  words  to  the  explicit,  it  is  a work  of 
perfect  sincerity,  remarks  that  it  reflects 
credit  on  the  princes  of  the  state  who  ad- 
mitted its  continuance.  “Kings,”  he  says, 
“have  often  encouraged  historians,  and 
permitted  courageous  writers  to  relate  the 
events  of  their  reign  without  betraying  the 
truth;  but  to  accept  the  sentence,  gene- 
rally very  severe,  which  the  ancient  an- 
nalists pronounced  upon  each  of  their 
predecessors,  to  tolerate  the  permanent 
existence  of  a tribunal  which  menaced 
them  with  the  same  severity ; above  all, 
not  to  attempt  to  weaken  their  decisions 
by  creating  judge  against  judge,  apologies 
against  censures, — that  is  what  was  done 
by  our  kings  of  France  in  countenancing 
the  great  chronicles  of  St.  Denis.” 

Generally,  in  fact,  one  must  now  feel 
astonishment  on  observing  the  bold  un- 
compromising style  of  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  alluding  to  the  enemies 

* Paradisns  Puerorum,  xi.  21. 

t Adelbold.  Episc.  Traject  Vit.  S.  Henrici  Imp. 
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>f  the  great.  With  what  eloquence  does 
Bartholomew  de  Neocastro  describe  the 
mpiety  of  the  French  king  in  Sicily  I 
‘King  Charles,”  he  exclaims,  “perhaps 
Winded  by  pride,  you  have  thought  that 
Bod,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
>ther  creatures,  did  not  create  kings;  or 
hat  He  has  no  power  over  them.  Do 
rou  suppose  that  the  Lord  of  strength  will 
lot  punish  those  who  rage  against  his 
jlect  ?”*  The  best  subject  would  speak 
hus. 

But  while  honour  is  thus  freely  given  to 
hose  to  whom  it  is  due,  let  us  not  shut 
>ur  eyes  to  the  facts  recorded  on  almost 
ivery  page  of  our  history,  attesting  the 
lufferings,  on  account  of  justice,  which 
ioly  men  brought  upon  themselves  by  re- 
moving sinners  with  a free  language,  and 
ixercising  their  just  authority,  whether  to 
estrain  kings,  or  nobles,  or  the  multitude ; 
or  reproofs  were  administered  to  all.  In 
his  category  the  clergy,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
>ected,  take  the  lead. 

The  tower  of  the  bishop  of  Valence,  if 
ve  credit  the  old  chronicles,  had  a myste- 
ious  influence  attached  to  it,  in  conse- 
[uence  of  which  no  watcher  could  rest  on 
t by  night.  If  the  wish  of  many  kings 
tnd  great  men  of  the  earth  could  have 
>een  realized,  there  would  have  been  no 
catchers,  either  by  day  or  night,  from  any 
>f  the  towers  of  those  who  had  to  keep  a 
ook-out  for  the  Church  of  God  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  We  hear  of  no 
uch  tradition  attached  to  any  feudal  towers 
if  the  secular  power.  All  these,  without 
xception,  were  to  be  defended  by  the  guet 
le  nuit,  in  which  the  peasants  of  the  sur- 
ounding  country  were  constrained  to  serve, 
is  the  records  of  the  ancient  tribunals 
LtteBt,  and  often  after  suffering  every  kind 
»f  vexation  and  injustice.!  Happily  for 
uankind,  however,  all  things  on  earth  were 
tot  exactly  accordant  with  the  desires  of 
he  impious. 

There  were  men  to  keep  incessant  watch 
or  the  inmates  of  the  holy  city  in  ages  of 
aith,  when  the  world  saw  accomplished 
he  desire  of  the  wise,  “ Si  longa  est  manus 
egis,  longior  debet  esse  manus  episcopi.”J 
lear  how  Alcuin  writes  to  Edilhard,  arch- 
lishop  of  Canterbury : “ Remember  always 
hat  your  mouth  ought  to  be  the  trump  of 
rod,  and  your  tongue  to  all  a herald  of 
alvation.  Be  a shepherd,  not  a hireling ; 

* Hist.  Sicili®,  cap.  xlix. 

♦ Floquet,  Hist  da  P&rlement  de  Normandie, 

193.  % Petr.  Blesiut,  De  Instit,  Epise. 


a glorious  soldier  of  Christ,  not  a vile  spot-  1 
tate ; a father  and  preacher,  not  a flatterer.  ' 
It  is  better  to  fear  the  Lord  than  man,  to 
please  God  than  to  fawn  upon  man.  What 
is  a flatterer,  but  an  insidious  enemy  ? He 
destroys  both  himself  and  his  hearer ; isti  i 
sunt  qui  consuunt  pulvillos  sub  omni  cu-  I 
bito.  Why  should  you  fear  a man  on  ac-  ; 
count  of  the  sword, — you,  who  have  received  i 
the  key  of  the  kingdom  from  Christ  ? Re- 
collect that  He  suffered . for  you,  and  fear 
not  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  Through  love 
for  you,  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  trans- 
fixed with  nails;  and  will  you,  seated  on 
the  throne  of  your  dignity,  through  fear  of 
man  be  silent  ? Not  so,  brother ; not  so. 

If  you  should  suffer  persecution  for  the 
word  of  God,  what  is  there  more  blessed  ? 

If  you  reprove  a delinquent,  and  at  your 
admonition  he  should  correct  himself,  for  j 
you  there  will  be  a reward  with  God,  and  to 
himself  from  God  salvation.  If  he  should  j 
hate  you  for  reproving  him,  for  him  there 
will  be  damnation,  and  for  you  beatitude.** 
The  prospect  of  dangers  and  difficulties 
might  cause  holy  men  moments  of  dis- 
couragement, when  they  would  complain, 
like  Peter  of  Blois  writing  to  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and  saying,  “O  how  much 
more  of  quietness  and  safety  should  I 
have  enjoyed  if  I had  remained  hidden, 
instead  of  being  raised  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  London,  a city  containing 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  and  a hundred 
and  twenty  churches  !"|  But,  on  the  whale, 
they  shrank  not  from  the  burden;  they 
knew  that  they  were  called  to  exercise  the 
authority  with  which  heaven  intrusted 
them,  not  alone  by  the  canons  of  their  holy 
order  but  by  the  one  voice  of  sufferers, 
who  looked  to  them  for  a refuge  from  an 
oppression  against  which  they  alone  could 
imposes  shield.  “The  word  of  the  Laid  | 
was  not  to  be  tied  in  their  mouths,  nor  1 
was  human  fear  in  them  to  take  away  ! 
the  spirit  of  liberty,”  as  Eleanor,  queen 
of  England,  reminds  Pope  Ccelestme, 
when  she  implored  him  to  procure  the 
deliverance  of  King  Rich  aid.  J “The 

cross  of  Christ,”  said  that  princess,  “ex-  , 
cels  the  eagles  of  C®sar,  the  sword  of 
Peter  that  of  Constantine,  and  the  apos- 
tolic chair  the  imporial  throne.  But  you 
will  say,”  she  continues,  and  her  expecting 
the  objection  from  that  quarter  should  be 
noticed,  “that  this  power  is  committed  to 

* Ap.  Caniss.  Lect  Antiq.  Rom.  1 1 
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you  over  souls,  not  bodies.  Be  it  so.  Cer- 
tea  it  is  sufficient  for  us  if  you  bind  the 
souls  of  them  who  hold  my  son  bound  in 
prison.  You  can  free  my  son,  if  the  fear 
of  God  overcome  human  fear.”*  So  in  his 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  desiring 
that  the  alms  taken  from  the  brethren  of 
the  hospital  of  Jerusalem  by  the  duke  of 
Louvain  be  restored  to  them,  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  adds,  “We  who  ought  more 
strictly  to  coerce  with  the  sword  of  eccle- 
siastical severity  noble  men  and  powerful 
persons  who  seek  to  oppress  others,  and 
especially  the  poor  of  Christ,  command 
your  fraternity  by  apostolic  letters  to  ex- 
hort and  admonish  the  said  duke  to  make 
speedy  restitution,  and,  if  he  should  refuse, 
to  bind  him  by  the  bond  of  excommunica- 
tion.”! 

The  vigilance  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
whatever  sorrows  it  might  cost  them,  was 
always  exemplary.  The  assassination  of  an 
obscure  citizen  committed  in  the  city  of 
Eheims,  is  enough  to  draw  a letter  from 
Pope  Alexander  III.  to  the  shepherd  of 
that  flock. t The  least  act  bordering  on  in- 
justice induces  him  to  write  again : Peter, 
a certain  Jew,  on  his  conversion,  received 
a prebend  of  the  refectory  from  the  abbess 
of  St.  Peter,  of  Rheims,  who  had  received 
him  from  the  sacred  font.  This  being 
taken  away  by  the  archbishop,  the  same 
pope  writes  to  charge  him  to  restore  it.§ 
It  would  be  long  to  illustrate  with  instances 
the  solicitude  of  the  supreme  pontiffs. 
Let  us  observe  the  duty  of  admonition 
discharged  by  subordinate  pastors,  who  in 
each  locality  were  in  immediate  contact 
with  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  elect 
of  God.  But  while  citing  proof,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  our  former  observation,  that  the 
monitors  of  the  ages  of  faith  were  careful 
that  nothing  should  give  offence  in  them, 
but  the  justice  of  their  wish.  With  sacri- 
fice and  humble  prayer  to  God  they  com- 
menced their  undertaking.  There  was, 
as  we  before  observed,  the  mass  against 
tyrants.  There  was  also  the  missa  contra 
judices  male  agentes  j||  and  against  the 
latter,  while  traces  of  the  pagan  manners 
lasted,  they  had  often  to  raise  their  holy 
protestation,  as  when  Ratherius  of  Verona 
wrote  to  the  Empress  Adelheid,  saying,  “ O 
how  well  would  it  be  for  all  constituted  in 
authority,  as  I have  often  suggested  to 
your  domination,  if  others  would  not  pass 

• Petr.  Blesius,  Epist.  cxlvi. 

f Ap.  MarteDO,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  771. 
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such  precipitous  sentences,  but  observe 
that  of  blessed  Job,  * Causam,  quam  ne- 
sciebam,  diligentissime  investigabam.’  ”* 

When  they  proceeded  to  a personal  ad- 
monition, their  manner  was  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  charity  which  was 
their  motive.  They  were  to  have  that 
address  required  in  the  Brevis  Religiosorum 
Practica  of  the  Benedictines,  when  among 
the  “conditiones  bonomm  Fratrum,”  we 
read,  “ oculos  deprimere,  manus  et  pedes 
componere,  devote  inclinare,  humiliter 
pro8temere,  omnibus  servire,  leniter  trans- 
ire.” Their  steps  were  to  be  soft  and 
reverential,  as  monks  that  walk  cloisters 
murmuring  their  prayers.  Gentleness,  de- 
licacy, often  pushed  to  the  extremest  verge, 
were  to  characterize  their  whole  manner  ; 
not  like  those  moral  philosophers  described 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  coming  forward 
“with  a sullen  gravity,  as  though  they 
could  not  abide  vice  by  day-light,  with 
books  in  their  hands  against  glory,  whereto 
they  set  their  names ; sophistically  speak- 
ing against  subtlety,  and  angry  with  any 
man  in  whom  they  see  the  foul  fault  of 
anger,  casting  largesses  as  they  go,  of  defi- 
nitions, divisions,  and  distinctions.”!  They 
were  to  be  affectionate,  simple,  natural ; so 
that  at  the  first  glance  any  one  could  dis- 
cern the  contrast  between  them  and  that 
class  of  monitors,  to  which  Callisthenes 
belonged,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated more  by  the  pleasure  of  condemning 
other  people,  and  of  displaying  his  own 
eloquence,  than  by  a sincere  love  of  truth. 
But  they  could  not  lose  dignity ; and  the 
Catholic  poet  does  but  catch  their  spirit 
in  this  grand  reply, 

“ when  sovereign  princes  dare 

Do  injury  to  those  that  live  beneath  them, 

They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  oppress 
To  pardon  them ; each  soul  has  a prerogative, 
And  privilege  royal,  that  was  sign'd  by  heaven." 

In  a word,  as  the  Church  sings,  God 
assisted  them  with  his  countenance,  and 
they  were  encompassed  with  a benediction 
of  sweetness ; yet  for  this  ministry  of  love, 
discharged  with  angel’s  grace,  what  did 
they  gain  for  themselves  ? — Insults,  contra- 
diction, often  tortures  and  death.  “Prin- 
cipes  persecuti  sunt  me  gratis they  sang 
of  their  own  experience,  adding  that  noble 
testimony  to  their  insensibility  to  human 
fear,  “Et  a verbis  tuis  formidavit  cor  me- 

* Ap.  Pes.  Thos.  Anecd.  tom.  vi.  98. 
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am.”  It  is  expressly  recorded  that  St. 
/El red,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  though  sweetness 
Sind  gentleness  itself,  was  often  insulted 
and  reproached  by  great  men,  and  once 
even  in  the  king's  presence. 

Would  you  now  see  proof  of  what  has 
been  advanced?  Then  mark  the  forms 
which  approach,  of  which  the  history  may 
be  briefly  told  from  records  which  the 
Church  has  cherished.  The  pontiff  whose 
ieeds  have  thus  by  chance  occurred  to  me 
the  first,  is  St.  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Orleans. 
He  condemned  the  confusion  introduced 
into  the  ecclesiastical  order  by  the  en- 
croachments of  Charles  Martel,  in  confer- 
ring the  revenues  of  episcopal  sees  and 
abbeys  upon  laymen,  to  defray  the  expenses 
cf  his  wars:  his  zeal  was  represented  to 
the  prince  as  an  indignity  to  his  person, 
who  in  consequence  banished  him  to  Co- 
logne, till  finding  that  his  great  virtues 
raised  him  many  friends  in  that  city,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  the 
castle  of  Haspengau,  in  the  territory  of 
Liege,  under  the  guard  of  Robert,  governor 
of  that  country,  who  however  was  so 
charmed  with  him,  that  he  allowed  him 
to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Tron.  He 
who  follows  is  that  great  light  of  England 
in  early  times,  St.  Dunstan,  who,  while 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  for  remonstrating 
with  Edwi  on  his  crimes,  was  banished 
the  kingdom.  Even  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
Btan  his  virtues,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  had  given  offence,  though 
his  humility  and  modesty  equalled  the 
purity  of  his  manners.  Edwi  persecuted 
the  monks,  and  ruined  all  the  abbeys 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  After  a year  of  exile  in  Flanders, 
St.  Dunstan  was  recalled  to  England  on 
the  deposition  of  Edwi,  and  the  election 
of  his  brother  Edgar.  He  who  advances 
next  is  holy  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
who  received  his  crown  on  the  eighth  of 
May  in  1070.  Boleslas  II.  was  then  king 
of  Poland.  This  prince  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  victories  over  the  Russians  by  his 
unbridled  lusts,  and  by  horrible  acts  of 
tyranny  and  injustice.  None  of  his  cour- 
tiers, such  dread  had  he  inspired  by  his 
fiery  mood,  dared  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Stanislas  had  the  courage  requisite  to  dis- 
charge this  duty.  Having  recommended 
the  affair  to  God,  ho  boldly  presented  him- 
self  at  court,  and  with  the  most  pressing 
solicitations,  conjured  the  king  to  put  an 
end  to  his  scandalous  disorders,  and  in  the 
end  declared  that  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  excommunication,  if  a change  for  the 


better  did  not  take  place.  The  kin  g con- 
sidered this  expostulation  as  an  insiilt  not 
to  be  endured,  and  avowed  revenge.  At 
first  he  contented  himself  with  exciting  per- 
sons to  calumniate  the  saint,  and  suborn- 
ing false  witnesses.  But  Stanislas  cleared 
himself  in  a public  trial,  in  presence  of  the 
king,  and  Boleslas  seemed  to  be  reconciled 
with  him.  However,  his  continued  cruelties 
called  forth  again  the  zeal  of  the  saint, 
who  again  forced  himself  into  his  prcssence. 
Furious  and  desperate,  Boleslas  threatened 
him  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  disturbing 
him  ; but  Stanislas,  still  unappalled,  ful- 
filled his  trust,  and  after  another  visit, 
excommunicated  him.  He  then  left  the 
city  and  retired  to  a little  chapel  at  a small 
distance.  Thither  the  king  followed  him 
with  his  guards,  and  on  entering  the  place, 
ordered  them  to  put  him  to  death.  They 
refused,  saying  that  they  saw  a light  from 
heaven  over  him.  Finding  no  one  who 
would  dare  to  execute  his  orders,  the  tyrant 
himself  rushed  forward,  and  dispatched 
him  with  his  own  hand.  The  next  so 
short  of  stature,  breathes  a spirit  most 
magnanimous ; for  it  is  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  who  for  nobly  defending  Pretextatus, 
bishop  of  Rouen,  whom  Fredegonde,  wife 
of  Chilperic,  wished  to  ruin,  and  for  re-  1 
proving  some  prelates,  who  were  assisting 
her,  gave  offence  to  that  queen,  which  she 
never  forgave.  She  sought  to  gratify  her 
vengeance  by  exciting  wicked  men  to  calum- 
niate the  holy  bishop,  who  suffered  from 
them  what  the  prophet  king  eschewed.  With 
him  walks  St.  Pretextatus,  whom  he  de- 
fended ; for  it  was  by  his  zeal  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Queen  Frede- 
gonde, that  this  holy  bishop  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  terri- 
ble princess.  After  many  persecutions,  as 
he  still  persisted  in  preaching  to  her  truth, 
he  was  assassinated  by  her  orders,  while 
singing  matins  with  his  clergy,  on  Sunday 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  588.  He 
who  comes  next  is  holy  Colomban,  apostle 
of  the  Piets.  Having  given  offence  to  King 
Dermot  by  reproving  public  sinners,  he 
Was  obliged  to  retire  from  that  stormy 
scene,  when  he  passed  over  into  Scotland. 
His  saintly  namesake  walks  in  the  same 
procession ; he  who  by  reproving  Thierri 
for  his  licentious  life  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Brunehaud,  the  kings  grand-mother 
who  feared  the  influences  of  a legitimate 
wife ; and  when  the  saint  refused  to  give 
his  benediction  to  the  king's  natural  sons, 
she  resolved  on  vengeance.  She  took  oc- 
casion to  excite  the  king  against  him,  and  | 
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in  consequence  he  was  banished  first  to 
Besan^on,  and  then,  being  conducted  like 
his  holy  countrymen  in  1830,  to  Nantes, 
he  was  placed  on  board  a ship  to  be  com 
veyed  a prisoner  to  Ireland,  but  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  retire  to  Neustria,  whence  he 
afterwards  proceeded  a holy  wanderer  to 
Switzerland. 

He  who  follows  is  St.  Raymund,  of  Pen- 
nafort,  who  after  being  taken  by  King 
James  of  Arragon,  into  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca to  cultivate  that  infant  church,  in 
consequence  of  remonstrating  with  the 
king,  who,  although  otherwise  a religious 
prince,  was  addicted  to  some  criminal  ex- 
cesses, gave  him  groundless  offence,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Spain,  where  his 
miraculous  passage  to  Barcelona,  as  at- 
tested by  testimonies  unexceptionable  to 
all  who  do  not  doubt  the  continuance  of 
miracles  in  the  Church  of  God,  caused  the 
conversion  of  the  king,  who  had  sought  to 
detain  him  who  sped  the  messenger  of 
Heaven. 

The  next  venerable  form  wrapped  up  in 
the  weeds  of  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel,  is 
St  Angelo,  of  that  austere  order.  Having 
come  into  the  west,  he  preached  in  Sicily. 
There  a certain  powerful  lord,  having  been 
several  times  reproved  by  him  secretly  for 
his  incestuous  life,  and  seeing  himself  de- 
serted by  the  former  partner  of  his  crimes, 
turned  all  his  fury  against  the  holy  Ana- 
chorite,  whom  he  caused  to  be  assassinated 
at  Ideate,  in  the  year  1225.  Ives  de 
Chartres  is  another  great  light  witnessed 
in  this  glorious  company.  Having  refused 
to  approve  of  the  divorce  of  Queen  Bertha 
and  of  King  Philip’s  marriage  with  Ber- 
trade,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  he  was  not  liberated  till  after  the 
pillage  of  the  estates  of  his  church  by  the 
royal  army  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

Then  follow  those  chosen  arrows, — St. 
Am  and,  bishop  of  Maestricht,  who  for 
warning  Dagobert  against  the  disorders  of 
his  life,  was  banished  by  him  into  Gascony 
and  Navarre  ; St.  Lambard,  who  ruled  the 
same  Bock  in  the  days  of  Pepin,  and  who 
was  martyred  for  reproving  that  prince  for 
the  scandals  of  his  life,  in  the  castle  of 
Heristal ; St.  Emmeran,  the  patron  of 
Ratisbonne,  who  was  barbarously  assassi- 
nated in  the  diocese  of  Frisingen,  by  or- 
ders of  a corrupt  woman  who  had  vowed 
his  death ; St.  Frederic,  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  was  murdered 
in  the  church  after  saying  mass,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  generously  reproved  the 


Empress  Judith  for  the  scandals  of  her 
life ; and  a throng  of  other  pontiffs,  who 
all  suffered  more  or  less  from  envy,  that 
harlot  Dante  sings  of, 

“ who  ne’er  turn’d  her  gloating  eyes 

From  CiE8&r*s  household,  common  vice  and  pest 
Of  courts.” 

Here  walk  holy  martyrs  too,  who  died 
for  the  faith  expressly,  while  urging  upon 
kings  the  “ non  licet”  of  St.  John ; amongst 
whom  we  may  distinguish  Fisher,  who 
declared  that  “that  as  to  the  business  of 
the  supremacy,  he  must  needs  repeat  to 
his  majesty,  what  he  had  often  told  him 
before,  and  would  so  tell  him  were  he  to 
die  that  very  hour,  that  it  was  utterly  un- 
lawful, and  that  the  king  should  beware 
of  taking  such  title  upon  him,  as  he-valued 
his  own  soul,  and  the  good  of  his  posterity.” 

Amongst  sufferers  of  latest  date,  in  this 
specific  fellowship,  every  eye  must  recog- 
nise Fenelon.  Not  only  was  be  dismissed 
with  ignominy  from  his  office  at  the  court, 
but  all  his  relations  were  disgraced  and 
deprived  of  their  places.  One  of  his  brothers 
was  even  expelled  from  the  navy  ; another 
of  his  relations,  a young  man  who  had 
served  in  the  army  with  distinction,  was 
expelled  from  the  guards.  A correspon- 
dence with  the  archbishop  became  a crime 
against  the  state.  “I  knew  well,”  said 
the  king,  “by  the  Livre  des  Maxiraes, 
that  the  archbishop  of  Cambraihad  a false 
judgment,  but  I did  not  know  that  he  had 
a bad  heart.  I have  now  learned  it  by 
reading  Telemaque.  It  is  impossible  to  push 
ingratitude  farther.  He  has  undertaken 
to  cast  eternal  reproach  upon  my  reign.”* 

Among  the  blessed  throng  who  suffered 
persecution  for  reproving  men  in  power, 
one  may  distinguish  also  those  who  stood 
up  to  defend  especially  the  peace,  and  the 
general  interest  of  society  ; of  whom  fore- 
most ever  stands  conspicuous,  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  following  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  drew  on  himself  the 
resentment  of  the  exarch,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice,  by  condemning  their  viola- 
tions of  justice,  and  their  oppression  of 
the  people.  But  the  episcopacy  in  general 
throughout  the  Church  kept  faithful  watch 
on  this  side.  St.  Maurille,  bishop  of  Ca- 
hors,  in  the  sixth  century,  is  thus  cited  as 
a model  of  firmness,  in  enduring  the  per- 
secution to  which  he  subjected  himself,  by 
opposing  the  injustice  of  the  magistrates 
and  lords  who  oppressed  the  people. 

♦ M4m.  de  1»Et.  A* keen.  770. 
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In  the  year  070,  according  to  the  chro- 
nicle of  Sigebert,  St.  Prix,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, in  the  reign  of  Chilperic  II.  having 
opposed  some  great  lords  who  were  oppres- 
sing the  people,  was  martyred  with  the 
abbot  of  St  Martin  and  the  priest  Elidie. 
The  persecution  of  this  holy  pontiff  was 
first  excited  by  the  partisans  of  Hector  of 
Marseilles,  who  suspected  that  he  had 
excited  the  king  to  punish  that  infamous 
offender,  of  whose  crimes,  it  is  true,  he 
formally  complained.  On  his  return  from 
the  court,  passing  by  Volvic,  his  enemies 
waylaid  him.  The  saint,  perceiving  their 
intention,  said,  “Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge,  for  they  Imow  not  what  they 
do.”  He  had  hardly  finished  these  words, 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  clove  his  skull 
with  a sabre.  Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
fearing  the  remonstrances  of  St.  Chaumond, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  respecting  the  vexations 
with  which  he  harassed  the  people  of  that 
city,  accused  him  of  high  treason ; and 
when  he  attempted  to  escape  by  flight, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  near  Chalons- 
sur-Saone. 

“ The  most  excellent  hymn  of  St  Oth- 
mar,”  by  Notker  Medicus,  ascribes  the 
same  zeal  to  this  holy  man,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  death  it  caused. 

“ Principum  sevaa  doluit  rapinas, 

Inde  raptorum  studiis  gravatus, 

M&rtyris  palms  meruit  auperaa 

Scandere  regna.”* 

St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  similarly 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  Henry  II. 
by  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  king's 
foresters,  who  were  invested  with  inordinate 
power,  which  they  exercised  over  the  people 
most  tyrannically. 

St.  German,  abbot  of  Granfel,  in  Alsace, 
now  called  Munster-thal,  endured  the  per- 
secution of  his  monastery  by  Duke  Boni- 
face without  murmuring;  but  when  that 
tyrant  oppressed  the  poor  of  the  duchy, 
the  holy  abbot  remonstrated  with  him. 
In  consequence  of  which  courageous  act 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  soldiers, 
in  666,  along  with  a companion,  the  blessed 
Randoald,  as  they  returned  from  expostu- 
lating with  the  duke. 

The  freedom  with  which  St  John  of 
Sahagun  reproved  the  vices  of  the  great, 
exposed  him  also  to  severe  persecutions. 
A certain  duke,  whom  he  had  exasperated 
by  charitably  reproving  him  for  oppressing 
his  vassals,  sent  two  assassins  to  murder 

• Ap.  CanWi  Lect  Antiq.  11. 


| him ; but  at  the  sight  of  the  holy  man, 
the  ruffians  were  struck  with  remorse,  and, 
casting  themselves  at  his  feet  begged  par- 
don for  their  crime. 

Now  presses  forward  a multitude  of  holy 
monks,  friars,  and  eremites,  who  gained 
martyrdom  by  reproving  the  vices  of  the 
great : but  of  these,  any  attempt  at  a par- 
ticular scrutiny  would  be  vain.  To  our 
observations  in  the  last  book,  respecting 
the  monastic  boldness,  we  may,  however, 
add  some  few  examples  here. 

The  Franciscan  liturgies  contain  re- 
peated allusions  to  heroic  acts  of  this  kind, 
as  in  the  office  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua ; 
and  the  chant  of  the  friars  will  be  a fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  remainder  of  the 
spectacle,  as  when  they  sing  of  St  Anthony, 
“Contra  virum  sanguinum  clamat  et  dolo- 
sum,  quod  hoc  genus  hominum  Deo  sit 
exosum,”  and  in  the  hymn  commemorat- 
ing his  joys, 

“ G&ude,  quod,  xelo  succensus 
Juatitie,  redarguebas 
Omnes,  et  propter  hoc  eras 
Multis  vitiosis  offensus.” 

When  Fulgino  was  groaning  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Trincio,  his 
satellites,  on  suspicion  of  a revolt,  pro- 
ceeded to  Bevano,  a town  in  Umbria,  where 
all  things  were  soon  filled  with  slaughter 
and  rapine,  fire  and  sword.  Brother  James  i 
and  brother  Philip,  minor  friars  of  that 
town,  preached  in  the  marketplace  on  this 
occasion,  exhorting  the  people  to  patience, 
but  expressing  horror  at  the  sanguinary 
rage  of  the  tyrants.  Presently  the  satel- 
lites rushed  through  the  crowd,  slew  them, 
and  then  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Tes*  ; 
sino.  This  was  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, in  1377.  Generally,  whenever  i 
the  cities  of  Umbria,  Lombardy*  and  the 
marshes  were  oppressed  by  their  tyrants, 
the  minor  friars  came  forward  as  martyrs 
in  their  cause.* 

The  duke  of  Milan  took  such  offence  at 
the  preaching  of  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna, 
that  he  threatened  him  with  death ; hut 
he  durst  not  touch  him  through  fear  of  the 
people,  who  loved  the  friar.  In  fin* 
lemma  his  counsellors  advised  him  to  Bern 
money  to  the  friar,  which,  if  he  accepted, 
he  might  then  have  a pretence  to  expose  I 
him  to  the  people  as  a deceiver ; but  the 
friar  sent  back  the  gold  cup  and  ducats , 
and  when  a second  time  the  messen#?1, 
returned  and  refused  to  take  hack  the 

• Wadding.  Ann*].  Mis.  vol.  ix*  [| 
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duke’s  present,  “Then,”  said  he,  “follow 
me  with  your  lord’s  gold;”  so  he  led  the 
way  to  the  prison,  entered  and  liberated 
all  but  two,  for  whose  redemption  there 
was  not  sufficient  These  poor  men,  having 
besought  his  compassion,  he  declared  that 
he  would  remain  in  their  plsfce  rather  than 
desert  them:  the  people  hearing  what 
passed,  made  a collection  sufficient  to  re- 
deem them  also  ; and  thus  the  artifice  of 
the  duke  only  turned  to  the  greater  merit 
of  Bemardine.* 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Sicily,  when  Peter  of  Arragon  had  been 
invited  to  accept  the  crown,  and  King 
Charles  was  preparing  hostilities,  brother 
Bartholomew  de  PI  ace  a of  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  a wise  man  and  greatly  revered, 
says  the  historian,  was  induced  by  the 
prayers  of  the  captain  and  count  of  Messina 
to  repair  to  the  latter.  The  king,  on  seeing 
him,  demanded  for  what  purpose  he  had 
come  from  traitors*;  and  he  replied,  “ I am 
no  traitor,  neither  have  1 the  appearance 
of  a traitor,  nor  do  I come  from  traitors. 
I have  come  to  advise  my  brethren  of  our 
order  who  may  be  with  you,  not  to  adopt 
a mind  contrary  to  this  Christian  people, 
who  are  devout  to  God,  and  friends  to  the 
house  of  blessed  Francis.  But  if  you  ask, 
pretending  ignorance,  whence  this  fury  of 
the  Messenians  has  arisen,  know,  O im- 
pious man,  that  you  have  exasperated  to 
madness  this  innocent  people  whom  the 
Lord  committed  to  your  care : for  you 
placed  over  them  dogs  and  wolves  to  de- 
vour them  ; and  when  they  cried  unto  you 
for  succour,  their  voice  was  not  heard  by 
the  king ; but  when  they  turned  to  the 
Lord,  He  heard  them.  Thus  bearing  the 
form  of  Pharaoh,  you  have  deservedly  lost 
the  people  of  Sicily ; for  those  whom  you 
could  have  conquered  with  one  look  of 
clemency,  will  not  easily  be  subdued  by 
your  anger.  Lo,  the  cry  of  all  is  battle — 
for  liberty  ! choosing  rather  to  die  than  to 
live  thus.  Strange  it  is,  that  you  should 
be  so  perverted  and  insane  as  to  endeavour 
with  all  your  strength  to  destroy  a city, 
whose  rage  you  never  attempted  to  destroy 
by  the  clemency  of  a king.”f 

This  particular  ministry  of  the  friars 
partly  explains  the  affection  with  which 
they  were  cherished  by  the  people,  of  which 
history  records  many  instances.  Bartholo- 
mew of  Neocastro  says,  that  on  the  death 

• Wadding,  Annal.  Min.  vol.  x. 

t Bartol.  de  Neocastro,  Hist.  Sicil.  ap.  Murat. 
Ha.  It.  Scrint.  tom.  xiii. 


of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  when  the  re- 
ligious brother,  Ruffinus  de  Placentia,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  sent  legate 
by  the  apostolic  see  into  Sicily,  he  was 
received  by  the  citizens  of  Palermo  with 
great  joy;  that  “children  sang,  Hosanna 
in  excelsis,  priests  and  old  men  carried 
palms  and  branches  of  olive,  youths  re- 
joiced, and  all  the  devout  female  sex  were 
filled  with  gladness.”* 

To  the  ear  of  even  that  fearful  emperor, 
the  free  voice  of  the  Mendicant  orders  had 
sounded.  Let  us  hear  an  historian  of  the 
Dominicans : “ One  day  brother  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  who  was  then  general  of  the  order, 
waited  on  Frederic  II.,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  seated.  After  they  had  both  re- 
mained for  a considerable  time  without 
speaking,  the  friar  broke  silence,  saying, 
‘Seigneur,  I travel  through  various  pro- 
vinces for  the  affairs  of  my  order,  fulfilling 
my  duty ; and  I am  therefore  surprised  that 
you  do  not  ask  what  rumours  are  abroad.’ 
' 1 have  my  ambassadors,’  replied  the  em- 
peror, ‘in  all  courts,  who  are  exactly  in- 
formed of  what  passes  every  where.  I am 
not  ignorant  of  what  is  said  in  other  king- 
doms, as  you  seem  to  suppose.*  The  friar 
rejoined:  ‘Jesus  Christ  knew  all  things; 
since  he  was  God ; and  yet  he  asked  his 
disciples  what  did  men  say  of  Him.  Seig- 
neur, you  are  but  a man,  and  you  are 
ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  said  of 
you;  and  it  would  be  well  if  you  knew 
them.  Men  say  that  you  oppress  the 
Church,  that  you  despise  the  bishops  and 
ecclesiastical  censures ; that  you  believe  in 
auguries,  that  you  favour  Jews  and  Saras- 
sins  in  preference  to  Christians,  and  that 
you  do  not  honour  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
Assuredly,  seigneur,  such  conduct  would 
be  unworthy  of  you.  Permit  your  servant 
to  represent  to  you  how  it  concerns  your 
glory  and  your  salvation  to  stop  these  popu- 
lar reports,  by  actions  which  may  merit 
for  you  the  approbation  of  God  and  the 
esteem  of  men.’  The  emperor,  to  whom 
such  language  was  but  little  familiar,  heard 
him  however  to  the  end.”t  Yet  rarely  could 
such  words  be  addressed  with  impunity  to 
princes  of  that  stamp.  Some  advice,  given 
to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  to  his  two 
sons  Alphonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  and  John, 
cardinal  of  Arragon,  was  sufficient  to  draw 
on  St.  Francis  of  Paul,  a true  persecution; 
and  as  a pretence  was  necessary,  he  was 

* Bartol.  do  Neocastro,  Hist.  Sicil.  ap.  Murat. 
Rer.  It  Script,  tom.  xiii.  c.  4. 

f Touron,  Hist  des  Homines  llluat.  de  Pordre 
S.  D.  liv.  vi. 
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accused  of  building  monasteries  without  the 
king’s  permission,  an  act  which  subjected 
him  by  law  to  punishment 

However,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  these 
holy  men  if  they  escaped  persecution ; for, 
in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  they  were  fearless  and  de- 
voted. John  Birel,  that  general  of  the 
Carthusians  who  was  a contemporary  of 
Petrarch,  was  an  example,  ever  on  the 
tongue  of  the  Italian  philosophers.  Famed 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God,  no  human  influence 
affected  him.  He  preached  repentance 
without  respect  of  persons,  and  wrote  to 
princes  with  the  utmost  freedom,  to  ex- 
hort them  to  reform  their  lives.  A late 
historian  remarks,  that  at  the  time  when 
Cosmo  de  Medicis  was  in  such  imminent 
danger,  and  when  the  partisans  of  his 
house,  although  very  numerous,  were  so 
intimidated  that  there  was  scarcely  one 
who  said  a word  to  defend  him,  it  was  a 
monk  who  had  the  courage  to  become  his 
public  defender,  AmbrogioTraversari,  gene- 
ral of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  a man  cele- 
brated for  his  Christian  piety  and  learning, 
who  coming  in  haste  from  Ferrara  to  Flo- 
rence, with  that  intrepidity  which  his  virtue 
and  habit  afforded  him,  presented  himself 
to  the  governors,  speaking  to  them  with 
courage  and  truth  in  favour  of  Cosmo,  and 
receiving  fair  though  empty  words.  He 
had  also  the  courage  to  use  the  same  im- 
portunities with  Rinaldo  Albizzi,  who,  in 
consequence,  bitterly  rebuked  him.* 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  reproving  and 
admonishing  the  great  that  holy  men  found 
an  opportunity  for  enduring  persecution. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopal  and 
pastoral  care,  going  about  the  vineyard, 
“ that  soon  turns  to  wan  and  withered,  if 
not  tended  well,”f  exposed  them  to  the 
resentment  of  sinners,  by  which  many  of 
them  reaped  sufferings  in  the  present,  and 
beatitude  eternal  in  the  future  life.  “ The 
whole  day  did  not  suffice  to  them  for  giving 
counsel,”  as  we  read  of  St.  Anselm,  and 
their  reward  was  often  persecution.  To 
what  dangers  was  St.  Antoninus  exposed, 
when  he  left  the  cloister  of  St.  Dominic  to 
fill  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Florence  ? 
Many  crimes  having  been  imputed  to  a 
clerk  named  Ciardi,  the  archbishop  cited 
him  to  appear  to  answer  the  charge.  This 
led  to  an  attempt  upon  his  life  ; but  God 
protected  him,  when,  as  we  before  observed, 

• Pignotti,  iii.  chap.  ii. 

t Dante,  Tar.  xii. 


he  not  only  pardoned,  but  converted  the 
assassin.  The  blessed  Albert,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  was  assassinated  in  1214,  at 
St.  John  d’Acre,  while  assisting  at  a pro- 
cession of  the  holy  cross  on  the  feast  of 
its  exaltation,  by  an  impious  wretch  whom 
he  had  reproved  for  his  crimes. 

During  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  when 
the  duchess  of  Chateauroux  and  the  due 
de  Richelieu  took  such  care  to  prevent  the 
succours  of  religion  from  reaching  him, 
Francis  de  Fitz-James,  bishop  of  Soissons, 
assisted  by  the  due  de  Chartres,  forced  his 
entry,  and  announced  to  him  his  state  and 
his  obligations.  Reparation  was  made; 
the  king  recovered ; but  the  arts  of  the 
court  succeeded  in  leading  him  back  to 
vice.  The  bishop,  who  had  only  fulfilled 
the  strict  obligations  of  his  ministry,  was 
banished  and  disgraced.  This  was,  indeed, 
during  a sceptical  and  most  corrupt  epoch ; 
but  even  in  the  middle  ages  there  were 
men  to  whom  it  was  a perilous  thing  to 
offer  the  same  assistance.  We  had  occasion 
before  to  mark  the  traces  of  such  spirits, 
that  sought  to  be  conquerors  in  hell,  proud 
and  isolated,  and  apart  even  from  demons, 
as  Manfred  says  to  the  spirit  that  gives 
him  the  summons,  “Away!  Ill  die  as  I 
have  lived — alone.  I have  not  been  thy 
dupe,  nor  am  I thy  prey,  but  was  my  own 
destroyer,  and  will  be  my  own  hereafter. 
Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  ! The  hand  of 
death  is  on  me — but  not  yours.” 

With  respect  to  the  danger  of  attempting 
a reform  of  manner  by  sermons,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  of  a different  order 
from  those  which  now  exist  in  countries 
where  faith  is  wavering.  In  the  middle 
ages,  men  who  retained  emy  regard  for  the 
Church,  did  not  wish  preachers  to  aim  no 
higher  than  at  delivering  a lecture  in  cor- 
rect language,  less  calculated  to  excite 
compunction  than  to  lull  to  sleep  the 
hearers.  In  this  respect  they  resembled 
the  Athenians  of  old : ov  yap 
prjropa , ovt€  (TTparrjybv , Srov  flovAcwroHn* 

cvrvx&ff.* 

Preachers  had  not  to  fear  the  supercilious 
criticism  of  a lay  committee,  ever  fearful 
lest  the  rich,  from  whom  it  drew  supplies, 
might  find  their  words  saucy  and  overbold. 
The  sermons  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domi- 
nicans contain  terrible  anathemas  against 
such  unworthy  priests  as  could  be  influ- 
enced by  such  considerations.  “ Bad 
priests,”  says  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  ‘‘and 
all  these  clerical  speculators  are  mute  dogs, 

* Demosthenes,  de  Corona. 
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having  in  their  jaws  a diabolic  bit  which  tience  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
hinders  them  from  barking.”  In  general  justice. 

the  preachers  of  the  ages  of  faith  were  too  When  St.  Francis  received  his  friars  at 
intrepid  to  have  submitted  to  such  tram-  Hivo-Torto,  returning  to  him  after  preaching 

mels.  Their  spirit  wds  expressed  by  the  in  various  countries,  we  read  that  they  re- 
holy Columban  in  his  letter  to  Cuthbert,  lated  whatever  had  occurred  to  them,  and, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  saying,  “Let  us  with  chief  pleasure,  the  different  insults 

combat  for  the  good  cause ; and,  if  it  be  and  injuries  they  had  received.  When 

the  will  of  God,  let  us  die  for  it.  Let  us  Savonarola  was  to  preach  in  the  cathedral 

not  be  mute  dogs,  sleepy  and  mercenary  of  Florence,  he  found  the  pulpit  purposely 

sentinels,  flying  at  the  sight  of  the  wolf,  defiled.  The  profligate,  who  detested  his 

Let  us  be  vigilant  and  attentive  pastors,  eloquence,  endeavoured  to  desecrate  the 

Let  us  preach  to  the  great  and  little,  to  whole  church.  They  poisoned  the  feet  of 

rich  and  poor,  in  season  and  out  of  season.”*  the  crucifix,  which  the  people  used  to  kiss ; 

Such,  down  to  the  latest  times,  continued  and  they  attempted  to  assassinate  him  in 

to  be  the  spirit  of  Catholic  preachers,  which  the  act  of  preaching  penance.  “ One  is 

could  not  but  entail  on  them  persecution  tempted  to  ask,”  says  Touron,  “ whether 

of  some  kind ; for  hear  how  it  is  described : the  men  who  acted  thus  were  Christians, 

“After  dinner,”  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  or  Mahometans,  Florentines  or  Iroquois.” 

“ we  heard  the  sermon  of  Bourdaloue,  who  But,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 

always  strikes  like  a deaf  man,  speaking  the  same  cause  had  existed,  attended  with 

truths  right  and  left  at  a gallop,  through  similar  effects.  When  St.  John  Chry- 

thick  and  thin  : sauve  qui  peut,  he  goes  sostom  exerted  his  zeal  against  the  vices  of 

always  straight  on.”f  The  preacher  thus  the  stage  and  circus,  and  withdrew  the 

could  often  use  the  words  of  Nicias  in  his  people  from  them,  occasion  was  taken  by 

despatch  to  the  Athenian  people:  tovtov  his  enemies,  among  whom  were  even 

cy£  rfiLm  fuv  ffyov  vyXy  fapa  cnrtoTcXXcti',  bishops,  to  suggest  to  the  empress  that  his 

ov  furrot  xPtl<rilJL yc,  though,  on  the  denunciations  against  the  sins  of  the  great 

whole,  he  too  might  add,  do^aXe'orcpov  were  levelled  chiefly  against  her.  Then, 

^ytf<rafiTjv  rd  aXrjdts  fyXwtrai.J  However,  per-  with  her  sanction,  a false  council  was  held, 

haps,  even  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  headed  by  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 

faith,  from  which  not  even  the  wicked  could  andria,  and  a sentence  of  deposition  and 

emancipate  themselves,  there  were,  in  the  banishment  passed  against  him. 

middle  ages,  attached  to  this  office,  dangers  St.  Barbatus,  bishop  of  Benevento  in 
of  a different  kind,  which  required  no  little  the  seventh  age,  while  curate  of  St.  Basils 
courage  in  the  holy  to  encounter.  in  Morcona  near  that  city,  suffered  perse- 

Touron,  the  historian  of  the  Dominican  cution  for  endeavouring  to  reform  the 

order,  begins  his  account  of  the  life  of  manners  of  his  parishioners,  who,  as  they 

Savonarola  by  citing  the  evangelic  text,  desired  only  to  slumber  on  in  their  sins, 

“ Beat!  qui  persecutionem  patiuntur  prop-  could  not  bear  his  remonstrances  to  awaken 

ter  justitiam.”§  In  fact,  the  preaching  of  them  to  repentance,  or  his  efforts  to  estab- 

repentance  was  a fruitful  source  of  this  lish  order  and  discipline  amongst  them, 

beatitude ; and  hence,  in  later  times,  those  They  treated  him  as  a disturber  of  their 

who  followed  blessed  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  peace,  and  persecuted  him  with  violence, 

bearing  that  new  succour  to  the  militant  Finding  their  malice  conquered  by  his 

church  by  first  endeavouring  to  excite  de-  patience  and  humility,  they  had  recourse 

votion  among  Catholics  themselves,  by  to  slander,  and  with  such  success  that  he 

causing  the  observance  of  more  exterior  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  them, 

respect  in  regard  to  the  divine  worship,  by  St.  Egwin,  descended  from  the  blood  of 
requiring  more  catechistical  instructions,  the  Mercian  kings,  and  raised  to  the  see 

by  advising  that  the  sacraments  should  be  of  Worcester  in  692,  was  another  early 

more  frequented,  by  training  youth  more  example.  The  generous  freedom  with 

devoutly,  by  serving  God  only  for  his  which  he  reproved  vice,  displeased  certain 

greater  glory,  without  regard  to  temporal  hardened  sinners,  and  such  was  the  perse- 

interests,  and  by  their  spiritual  exercises  cution  he  suffered  in  consequence,  that  he 

conducing  to  the  greater  sanctity  of  all,  retired  for  a time,  and  made  a pilgrimage 

bad  great  need  of  being  prepared  in  pa-  to  Rome. 

All  through  the  middle  ages  there  were 

• Ep.  105.  f Lett  613.  t Tliucyd.  rii.  sunUar  instances  occurring  from  time  to 

I Hut.  dea  Horn.  Illuat.  iii.  23.  time.  St.  Didier,  bishop  of  Vienne,  was 
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martyred  in  consequence  of  the  offence  he 
gave  by  his  sermons  before  tbe  court  of 
King  Tbierri.  Three  assassins  were  or- 
dered to  lie  in  wait  for  him  as  be  returned 
to  his  church  ; and  the  spot  on  which  they 
murdered  him  is  called  to  this  day,  St. 
Didier  de  Chalaraine.  St.  Gaudin,  bishop 
of  Soissons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  like  another  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  grievous 
sins  of  many  of  his  diocesans.  Fatigued 
with  his  apostolic  freedom,  they  conspired 
against  him,  waylaid  him,  and  threw  him 
into  a deep  well,  in  which  he  perished. 
Similarly  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht,  was  put  to  death  in  a cowardly 
manner  by  Dadon,  a grandee  of  the  court 
of  Pepin,  for  having  condemned  the  crimi- 
nal lives  of  two  brothers,  Gal  and  Riold. 
The  lapse  of  ages  seemed  not  to  have 
diminished  the  danger ; for  St.  John  Fran- 
cis Regis  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  assas- 
sination for  his  zeal  in  converting  sinners. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  St.  Philip 
Neri,  by  exciting  in  the  confessional  mul- 
titudes of  sinners  to  compunction,  gave 
offence  to  evil  men,  who  could  not  bear  so 
great  a light ; and  certain  persons  were 
found  who  uttered  the  most  outrageous 
calumnies  against  him,  which  he  endured 
in  silence,  thanking  God  that  he  was 
accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach. 

While  St.  Norbert,  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, was  effecting  a reformation  of  man- 
ners in  that  extensive  diocese,  then  overrun 
with  thorns,  which  he  accomplished  in 
three  years,  by  his  patience  and  unshaken 
courage,  he  was  several  times  in  danger  of 
assassination.  Some  persons  affected  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  his  person,  and 
held  him  up  to  ridicule  as  a stranger  who 
did  not  know  the  manners  of  the  country. 
St.  Francis  de  Girolamo,  while  pursuing 
his  apostolic  labours  in  Naples,  found 
often  his  intentions  misinterpreted,  his 
good  works  counteracted  by  malice,  and 
his  virtues  turned  into  ridicule. 

We  may  remark  that,  before  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Jesuits,  the  religious  orders 
had  often  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  where  the  latter  were 
afraid  to  correct  some  abuses  which  they 
deplored  without  daring  to  suppress  them. 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  after  ascribing  the 
growth  of  heresy  chiefly  to  a want  of  in- 
struction among  the  people,  writes  as 
follows  in  a letter  to  Jean  de  Puinoix, 
general -of  the  order  in  1403,  from  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  Dauphine : “At 
Geneva,  after  the  fete  of  Corpus  Christi,. 
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the  people  celebrate  another  under  the 
name  of  Saint  Orient.  At  l4msanne  the 
sam e abuse  prevails.  Some  curates  of  the 
country  tell  me  that  they  dare  not  combat 
this  superstition  publicly,  as  the  people 
would  refuse  their  alms,  or  even  attack 
their  lives  if  they  attempted  it.  God  gave 
me  the  grace  to  despise  these  vain  tenon, 
and  His  divine  word  has  already  eradicated 
this  impiety.”* 

Evangelic  intrepidity,  in  combating  the 
passions  and  vices  which  related  to  the 
political  order,  had  also  been  a source  of 
suffering  to  holy  men  from  earliest  times. 
Thus  St.  Aldric,  bishop  of  Mans,  during 
the  reigns  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  and 
Charles-le-Chauve,  drew  on  himself  a cruel 
persecution  by  denouncing  the  spirit  of 
revolt  which  then  prevailed.  Not  content 
with  banishing  him  from  his  church,  the 
more  violent  of  the  people  endeavoured  to 
destroy  his  reputation  by  the  blackest 
calumnies,  but  truth  prevailing,  he  was 
brought  back  after  a year  of  exile.  How 
this  instance  recals  events  that  have  lately 
passed  before  our  eyes ! — events  to  which 
I cannot  now  refrain  from  alluding,  to  cite 
the  example  of  a prelate  who  honoured 
me  with  his  friendship,  in  whom,  as  in  a 
mirror  of  history,  one  beheld  the  courage 
and  the  holiness  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
Lately,  in  the  chamber  of  the  peers  of 
France,  Count  Mole  spoke  of  the  re- 
appearance of  my  lord  de  Quelen,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St 
Roeh,  when  he  preached  for  the  children 
whom  the  recent  pestilence  had  rendered  ; 
orphans.  “ Rich  and  poor,”  said  the  count,  i 
“ all  classes  of  the  population  ran  thither 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  him.  0 if  this  scene, 
of  which  so  many  persons  still  preserve  the 
memory,  had  passed  in  the  time  of  St 
Vincent,  of  Paul,  or  of  St  Charles,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  find  colours  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  bright  to  perpetuate  its 
remembrance.  Let  us  leave  to  the  past  ill 
its  glory,  but  let  us  not  depreciate  the 
present  times.  Futurity,  depend  upon  it 
will  render  them  justice,  and  will  not  for- 
get this  archbishop  of  Paris  breaking  his 
ban,  issuing  from  his  retreat  where  violence 
and  persecution  had  forced  him  to  conceal 
himself,  to  ask  charity  for  the  orphan 
children  of  his  persecutors.”  So  for ^tbe 
noble  peer : but  a circumstance,  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  ignorant  and  which  1 
remember  having  heard  from  the  hp®  °* 
the  saintly  prelate,  added  a far  dif&rent 

• Touron.  Hist,  dee  Horn.  IUust  de  Vo ri  S.  D. 
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lustre  to  this  scene;  for  this  archbishop, 
coming  forth  to  the  succour  of  his  flock  on 
that  day,  must  have  had  angels  hovering 
over  him,  with  the  palm  which,  by  the 
divine  grace,  he  had  deserved  from  Him  to 
whom  be  had  internally  made  the  offering 
of  his  life;  for  by  letters  from  unknown 
persons,  without  number,  he  had  been  assured 
that  there  was  a conspiracy  to  assassinate 
him  in  the  very  pulpit;  so  that  he  went 
prepared  to  die  like  the  good  Shepherd  for 


his  sheep ; and  as  he  mounted  those  long 
steps  before  the  church,  he  assured  me,  with 
a smile  of  holy  resignation,  that  there  were 
frowning  and  malignant  looks  fixed  upon 
him,  which  seemed  to  confirm  all  his  ex- 
pectations. It  is  of  such  men  that  the 
Church  says,  “Ecce  sacerdos  rnagnus,  qui 
in  diebus  suis  placuit  Deo,  et  inventus  est 
justus,  et  in  tempore  iracundis  factus  est 
reconcilialio !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


XT  ENDING  now  our  re- 
gards from  the  sufferings 
chiefly  of  one  class,  to  which 
was  committed  a particular 
administration,  let  us  ob- 
serve the  persecutions  to 
which  all  men  were  exposed 
in  ages  of  faith,  simply  in  consequence  of 
evincing  a more  strict  fidelity  to  the  divine 
law. 

“ Christianus,  alter  Christus,"  say  the  holy 
fathers.  In  the  Christian,  by  the  eucharistic 
act,  Christ  is  to  abide,  as  it  were,  personally. 
Now  the  world  persecuted  Christ,  and,  as  in 
the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  declared  war 
against  Him  from  His  birth : therefore,  in 
ages  of  faith,  every  Christian  knew  what 
he  was  personally  to  expect  from  it.  “ Christ, 
the  head  of  the  martyrs,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
“suffered  first  for  us,  leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 
Omnis  gloria  ejus  filice  Regis  ab  intus ; for 
from  without  curses  and  persecutions,  and 
detractions,  are  promised."*  Each  faithful 
disciple  was  prepared  to  suffer  like  his 
Divine  Master,  “quasi  latronem,"f  and  as 
a deceiver  of  the  people;];  like  His  apostle, 
“ quasi  male  operans;"§  and  to  say  with  him, 
“ Laboro  usque  ad  vincula."  Each  was 
ready  to  hear,  in  allusion  to  himself,  “Away 
with  this  man,  and  give  unto  us  Barabbas ! 


• S.  August.  Lib.  i.  De  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte, 
cap.  ▼.  f Luc.  xxiii.  % 1 Joan. 

« Ad.  Tim.  iL  2. 


for  in  all  ages  there  are  men  who  hate  God 
already  with  somewhat  of  the  hatred  of  the 
reprobate,  and  whose  gross,  unholy  infidelity 
amounts  to  the  forsaking  of  Jesus  and  the 
clinging  to  Barabbas;"*  and,  in  fact,  each 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church  might  have 
often  used  the  verses  at  the  Passion  in  re- 
ference to  himself,  “Tradiderunt  me  in 
manus  impiorum,  et  inter  iuiquos  projece- 
runt  me : cougregati  sunt  adversum  me 
fortes:  et  sicut  gigantes  steterunt  contra 
me."  “Through  all  the  pores  of  His  sacred 
body  issued  a sweat  of  blood,"  says  St. 
Augustin,  “ because  in  His  body,  that  is, 
in  His  Church,  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  to 
flow."f 

The  solemn  sentences  in  which  the  holy 
men  of  those  times  conveyed  their  intimate 
convictions  of  the  necessity  of  such  suffering, 
are  familiar  to  most  Catholics;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  with  what  readiness 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  willing  to  trace 
a connexion  between  their  own  sufferings, 
or  those  of  contemporaries,  and  the  passion 
of  their  Divine  Prototype.  Even  within 
the  worldly  society,  where  doubtful  elements 
existed,  there  used  to  be  an  attempt  to  claim 
an  identity,  which  in  some  instances  was  not 
discerned  without  ingenuity  or  greater  cha- 
rity. “Recollect,”  says  Queen  Eleonore, 
writing  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  de- 
siring him  to  procure  the  deliverance  of 
King  Richard,  “whether  from  the  infancy 

• Veith.  Dr.  Cox.  tr.  t In  Ps.  xciii. 
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of  the  rising  Church  there  was  ever  any  paci- 
fic, faithful,  innocent  king,  and  a stranger,  so 
craftily  taken  or  maliciously  detained.  Where 
is  the  law  of  nations?  where  is  equity  ? where 
the  reverence  for  strangers  evinced  even  by 
the  crucifiers  of  Christ,  when  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  potter's  field  for  the  burial  of 
strangers  the  price  of  the  sale  of  Christ  ?"* 
Thus  insensibly  persons  contracted  the 
style  and  mode  of  thinking  of  their  contem- 
poraries, even  when  they  were  making  a 
false  application  of  both.  But  let  us  take 
an  instance  which  is  not  liable  to  such  an 
objection,  to  observe  with  what  fervour  and 
simplicity  the  greatest  intelligences  cherish- 
ed this  desire  of  conformity  to  the  world's 
Immortal  victim ! John  Picus  of  Miran- 
dula  writes  as  follows  to  John  Francis : 
“This  is  apostolic  dignity,  to  be  counted 
worthy  of  being  traduced  by  the  impious  on 
account  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  world  hated 
Him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  why 
should  we  miserable  creatures,  who  deserve 
so  ill,  bear  with  impatience  the  injuries 
done  to  us  by  others  ? If  men  praise  you 
when  living  well,  as  far  as  living  well 
indeed  you  resemble  Christ ; but  inasmuch 
as  men  give  you  praise,  you  are  un- 
like Him.  Optabilius  crucifigi  a mundo 
ut  exalteris  a Deo,  quam  exaltaris  a mundo 
ut  judiceris  a Deo:  for  the  one  crucifies 
to  life,  the  other  exalts  to  glory;  the  one 
exalts  to  perdition,  the  other  judges  to  hell. 
Happy  calumny,  happy  contumely,  which 
renders  us  safe,  and  prevents  the  flower  of 
ustice  from  being  withered  by  the  pesti- 
ential  blast  of  vain-glory,  and  the  rewards 
)f  eternity  from  being  diminished  to  us  by 
he  vain  augmentation  of  popular  favonr. 
Let  that  sweetest  voice  of  our  Lord  ever 
>ound  in  your  ears : Sine  mortuos  sepelire 
nortuos  suos,  tu  me  sequere  : for  they  are 
lead  who  live  not  to  God ; and  in  the  space 
>f  temporary  death  laboriously  do  they  ac- 
[uire  for  themselves  eternal  death.  And  if 
ou  inquire  from  men  whither  do  they  tend, 
»r  whence  look  they  for  happiness,  they  will 
iave  nothing  to  reply,  or  only  words  con- 
radictory,  like  the  ravings  of  the  insane ; 
>r  neither  do  they  know  themselves  what 
iiey  do,  but,  like  those  who  swim  in  rivers, 
ley  are  borne  along  with  the  flood  of  cus- 
>m  as  if  with  the  force  of  a mighty  stream, 
'herefore,  dearest  son,  stop  your  ears  against 
tern,  and  whatever  men  may  say  or  think 
»pecting  you,  make  no  account  of  it,  but 
msider  only  the  certainty  of  death  and  the 
idgment  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every 

* Ap.  Pet.  Bles.  Epiat.  ciliii. 


man  according  to  his  works,  in  his  revelation 
from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  bis  virtue, 
in  flames  of  fire,  taking  vengeance  upon 
those  who  know  not  God,  and  who  obey  not 
the  gospel.  Fly  then  from  the  company  of 
such  men,  who  always  love  to  draw  others 
aside  from  the  narrow  path,  and  let  no  day 
pass  without  humble  and  ardent  prayer  to 
the  Saviour.  Despise  the  false,  shadowy, 
and  imaginary  joys  of  this  brief  world,  and 
desire  only  to  be  received  into  that  country 
whose  king  is  God,  whose  law  is  love,  whose 
duration  is  for  ever."* 

Lovely  and  amiable  is  the  race  of  men ; 
and  yet,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  sinee 
the  fall,  goodness  itself  must  be  a cause  of 
hatred,  is  a proposition  which,  however  the 
shallow  moralists  of  the  present  day  might 
be  disposed  to  contradict,  the  voice  of  all 
antiquity  proclaims.  “To  you  the  very 
name  of  virtue,"  says  Seneca,  “ is  displeasing. 
You  deem  it  expedient  that  no  one  should 
appear  to  be  eminently  virtuous,  since  the 
virtue  of  others  would  be  like  a condemna- 
tion of  your  vices."+  The  poet  bears  a H 
similar  testimony : J 

“ Quatenus,  hen  nefas ! I 

Virtutem  incolumem  odiums.”  J | 

Cebes,  in  his  Tables,  remarks  how  men  | 
who  refuse  to  follow  truth  detest  and  revile 
those  who  persevere  in  ascending  to  the  1 1 
citadel.  “ It  is  not  easy,"  says  Plato,  “for  ( 
those  who  adopt  the  best  course,  to  be  well  i 
spoken  of  by  those  who  follow  the  con-  |, 
trary."§  " Innocentiae  plus  periculi  quam 
honoris  est."  Plato,  in  almost  all  bis  dia-  |, 
logues,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  “Must 
not  the  lovers  of  wisdom,”  he  asks,  “be 
necessarily  reproached  by  the  vulgar  ? As- 
suredly they  must. "|  | Defining  a just  man, 

he  8ays,  y dp  dftuc&y,  96£ay  c^ctm  ry 

fityiarrjp  ddiKLas.^l  “Among  the  people  in 
general,  and  among  his  acquaintances,  he 
will  be  disliked,  simply  because  he  will  never 
consent  to  any  injustice."**  The  firstChris- 
tian  apologists  called  to  witness  the  avowals 
of  the  old  philosophy,  that  truth  produced 
hatred,  to  account  for  the  enmity  with  which 
they  were  regarded.ff  What  an  astonishing 
testimony  does  Socrates  bear  to  the  perpetual 
existence  of  the  disposition  which  produces 
the  effects  we  are  here  to  contemplate,  where 
he  says,  in  that  memorable  passage  of  the 
Republic,  “ that  if  a person  perfectly  just 

• Epist  Lib.  i.  47.  f De  ViU  Beats. 

t Hor.  Od.  iii.  24.  I De  Repub.  vi. 

0 lb.  f Ib.ii.  ••  lb.  i. 

++  Tertull.  x.  Apol.  Lactantms. 
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should  come  into  the  world,  he  would  be 
scourged,  tortured,  bound,  blinded,  and,  after 
suffering  every  species  of  torment,  crucified ; 
and  that  it  should  be  thus  manifested  that 
it  was  not  a thing  desirable  to  be  just,  but 
to  seem  just!"*  After  fcthis,  however,  we 
may  sympathize  with  Antigone  exclaiming, 
at  her  death, 

Acv<nrerc,  Orifirjs  oi  icoipavlbai, 
eta  npos  oi*>v  av&pwv  rrdcr^ca, 
rrjv  evaefliav  a*fiii(raaa>\ 

more  philosophical  must  sound  the  words  of 
Abner  to  the  high-priest  in  Athalie, 

Pensez  vous  6tre  saint  et  juste  impunlment  ?” 

No,  for  where  there  is  no  convention  and 
connivance,  “throughout  the  world  is  virtue 
worried  down,  as  ’twere  a snake,  for  mortal 
foe.” 

But  if  the  heathen  philosophers  could 
arrive  at  such  conclusions  from  the  limited 
observations  that  such  men  could  make  in  a 
benighted  world,  or  from  the  mere  specula- 
tions of  their  intelligence,  what  was  not  to 
be  expected  after  the  sun  of  justice  had 
risen  upon  the  earth,  confirming  all  former 
predictions  and  aggravating  the  sources  of 
hostility,  by  bringing  men  into  contact  with 
real  and  divine  virtues  ? when  sheep  were 
to  be  sent,  not  alone  amongst  wolves,  hut 
also  amongst  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  P 
For  what  ? In  the  middle  age  all  men  are 
Christians.  But  as  St.  Augustin  demands, 
"Nunquid  et  diabolns  Christianus  erit  ? 
Therefore  he  does  not  cease  to  tempt  and  to 
instigate."  J What  is  the  Church  ? Hear 
the  answer  of  this  holy  doctor : “You  enter 
a barn,  and  see  hardly  any  thing  but  straw 
and  chaff.  An  inexperienced  man  would 
think  that  there  was  no  wheat,  and  that  all 
was  straw  and  chaff.  Yet  there  the  corn 
lies  amidst  it,  which  will  be  found  when  it  is 
thrashed  and  winnowed.  So  in  the  Church. 
Do  you  wish  to  find  the  wheat  ? Be  good, 
and  you  will  find  it."§  You  see  then  in 
what  proportion,  even  in  ages  of  faith,  are 
always  the  instruments  for  persecuting  men 
simply  on  account  of  their  sanctity. 

“Who  can  enumerate,"  exclaims  St.  Au- 
gustin, “all  the  things  by  which  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  tortured,  which  lives  within  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  which  groans  as 
wheat  amidst  the  chaff?  Scarcely  are  they 
who  thus  groan  discernible ; they  are  as 


hidden  as  the  wheat  before  the  thrashing. 
One  would  suppose  it  all  chaff*."*  Now 
this  chaff  was  an  element  of  persecution 
employed  not  only  against  individual  mem- 
bers, but  always,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
against  the  collective  body  of  the  Church, 
and  even  against  the  earthly  society  of  men 
as  constituted  by  divine  religion. 

Leonard  de  Chio,  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, declared,  from  what  he  witnessed, 
that  at  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople,  be- 
fore it  was  taken  by  the  T urks,  there  were 
actually  Christians  of  all  nations  in  the 
Turkish  army  : they  were  Christians  who 
taught  the  infidels  how  to  conquer  the  Chris- 
tians, who  discovered  to  them  whatever 
could  aid  them  in  their  enterprise,  f Won- 
der not  then  to  hear  rising,  day  and  night, 
from  the  Churches  of  the  middle  ages  such 
voices  as  refer  to  the  Passion  of  Him  whom 
all  the  just  must  follow  : 

“Eripe  me,  Domine,  ab  homine  malo. 
A viro  iniquo  eripe  me. 

“Viri  impii  dixerunt,  Opprimamus  virum 
justum  injuste,  et  deglutiamus  eum  tam- 
quam  infern  us  vivum  : auferamus  rnerno- 
riam  illius  de  terra ; et  de  spoliis  ejus  sortem 
mittamus  inter  nos. 

“ Insurrexerunt  in  me  viri  iniqui  absque 
misericordia,  qnaesierunt  me  interficere." 

Yes,  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  all  other 
times,  beheld  the  Divine  words  verified.  As 
under  the  law,  he  that  was  born  after  the 
flesh,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after 
the  Spirit,  even  so  was  it  then.  The  carnal 
mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  he,  was  enmity  against  bis  ser- 
vants, whether  kings,  pontiff's,  priests,  or 
laymen,  women  or  children,  who  sought  to 
observe  it.  The  world,  which  had  hated 
the  Just  One  before,  hated  them.  If  they 
had  been  of  the  world,  the  world  would  have 
loved  its  own  ; but  because  they  were  not 
of  the  world,  but  had  been  chosen  out  of 
the  world,  therefore,  the  world  hated,  and, 
as  the  Church  sings,  abhorred  them.  “ Hi 
sunt  quos  fatufc  mundus  abhorruit." 

“Truly,  brethren,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “ wp 
see  by  daily  examples  that  division  is  made 
by  Christ.  It  pleases  a youth  to  serve  God; 
it  displeases  his  father;  they  are  divided 
against  each  other.  The  one  promises  an 
earthly  heritage,  the  other  loves  a celestial 
one.  So  it  is  with  the  mother  and  daughter ; 


* De  Repub.  Lib.  ii. 
1 In  Ps.  lxix. 


• In.  Ps.  xxx. 
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and  sometimes  in  one  bouse  are  found  a 
heretic  and  a Catholic."*  Thus  it  con- 
tinued. 

St.  Anselm,  when  a boy,  was  hated  by 
his  father  for  wishing  to  become  a monk. 
What  persecutions  did  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
endure  from  his  mother  Theodora  and  his  two 
brothers,  when  he  first  received  the  habit  of 
St.  Dominic's  order,  being  confined  by  them 
for  more  than  a year  in  a tower  of  the  castle 
of  Rocca- Sicca,  from  which  sufferings  he  was 
only  delivered  at  the  instance  of  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.  When  St.  Stanislas 
Kostka  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  his 
father's  rage  was  kindled  to  such  a degree 
that  he  even  threatened  he  would  procure 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  out  of  Poland, 
for  having  involved  his  family  in  what  he 
blindly  termed  a disgrace.  St.  Aloysius 
Gonzaga,  too,  when  be  disclosed  his  wish 
to  devote  himself  to  God  in  the  society  of 
Jesus,  had  much  to  suffer.  His  father  said 
that  he  would  have  him  scourged  naked. 
“ O that  it  would  please  God,"  replied  the 
holy  youth,  "to  grant  me  so  great  a favour 
as  to  suffer  that  for  his  love  !"  Even  with- 
out seeking  to  renounce  the  world  for  a 
cloister,  whoever  seeks  to  realize  in  the  crowd 
the  pious  wishes  he  has  formed  in  solitude 
sitting  alone  in  the  forest,  will  have  to  suffer 
persecutions  for  producing  without  what  he 
had  conceived  within  ; for  doing  in  the  city 
what  be  had  resolved  on  in  the  woods.  “The 
will  in  man,"  says  Dante,  "bears  goodly 
blossoms ; but  its  ruddy  promise  is,  by  the 
dripping  of  perpetual  rain,  made  mere  abor- 
tion.'^ That  rain  is  the  ridicule  or  the 
reproaches  ready  to  fall  on  faith  and  inno- 
cence, when  speech  or  action  shows  them 
forth. 

“ Oh,  what  a world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  !'* 

" Facti  sumus  opprobrium  vicinis  nostris ; 
subsannatio  et  illusio  his  qui  in  circuitu  nos- 
tro suut.”J  It  is  still  the  same  with  all 
who  follow  the  way,  aud  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  "He  who  wishes  to  be  like  the  few," 
as  Petrarch  says,  "becomes  odious  to  the 
many."§  "How  strange  is  the  world!" 
exclaims  the  due  de  S.  Simon,  speaking  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  his  conversion. 
" It  had  abhorred  him  in  his  first  state,  and 
it  was  inclined  to  despise  him  in  his  second. 
The  prince  felt  the  wound : he  supported 
it.  He  attached  with  joy  this  sort  of  op- 


probrium to  the  cross  of  his  Saviour,  io 
order  to  confound  himself  in  the  bitter  re- 
membrance of  his  past  pride.  What  most 
sensibly  affected  him  was  to  find  it  in  its 
heaviest  form  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family.” 

James  II.  experienced  the  same  hostility 
from  some  even  who  were  separated  to  God. 
"Behold  a good  simple  man,"  said  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  on  seeing  him  leaving 
the  chapel  at  Versailles ; "he  has  left  three 
kingdoms  for  a mass.” 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  was  despised 
for  her  sanctity  and  innocence  by  her  mother- 
in-law  and  the  other  relations  of  her  husband, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  her  appear  con- 
temptible and  unworthy  of  her  station.  Tbe 
woes  which  she  endured  within  tbe  Gothic 
walls  of  Wartbourg,  described  with  such 
affecting  simplicity  by  the  contemporary 
writers,  and  brought  back  to  the  memory  of 
this  age  by  the  pen  of  young  Montalembert, 
are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Truly  all  holy  persons,  especially  they  who 
were  of  Caesar's  household,*  have  from  tbe 
time  of  St.  Paul  suffered  persecutions  of  this 
kind ; and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in 
ordering  his  courtiers  to  contrive  some  temp- 
tation that  might  overcome  the  sanctity  of 
St.  Francis,  disclosed  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  secret  of  much  of  the  hostility 
directed  against  them. 

Cowley's  essay,  entitled  "The  Dangers  of 
an  honest  man  in  much  company ,"  requires 
to  be  completed  by  a reference  to  those 
dangers  which  peculiarly  affect  Catholics; 
for  compliance  with  the  commands  of  the 
Church  was  often  sufficient  of  itself,  as  at 
the  present  day,  to  draw  upon  men  not 
alone  the  ridicule,  but  tbe  indignation  of 
the  unholy.  St.  Kucley,  St.  Milhey,  and 
St  Nizilon,  the  two  first  brothers,  and  all  of 
illustrious  families  of  Lithuania,  were  cham- 
berlains to  Olgerd,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  father  of  the  famous  Jagelloo.  On 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  their  refusal 
to  eat  meat  on  a day  of  abstinence  cost 
them  their  liberty  and  their  lives.  All  were 
first  tortured ; but  the  last,  a mere  yooth, 
suffered  atrocities  that  only  Satanic  cruelty 
could  devise.  They  were  martyred  at  Wilna 
in  1342. 

A certain  hostess,  merely  from  observing 
that  St.  Dominic  and  his  companions  ab- 
stained from  meat,  and  took  only  bread  and 
wine  as  they  sat  at  table  with  other  travellers 
in  her  inn,  burst  into  a rage  and  loaded 
him  with  insults  and  maledictions.  The 
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observance  of  these  holy  practices,  by  re- 
minding the  impious  of  the  law  they  outraged, 
naturally  excited  that  indignation  which  will 
often  find  vent  in  words  like  those  of  the 
demons  to  our  Lord,  “ What  is  there  in 
common  between  thee  and  us?  Art  thou 
come  to  torment  ns  before  the  time?" 
Merely  the  look  and  air  of  poverty  and 
mortificatiou,  which  belonged  to  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  caused  him  to  be  ill  received 
when  he  first  went  to  Constantinople.  Great 
were  the  insults  he  had  to  endure  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  from  the  Arians,  but  even 
from  the  Catholics  of  high  condition  of  that 
polite  and  proud  city. 

St  Jerome  describes  such  persons.  “These 
are  they  who  say  continually.  All  is  pure 
for  the  pure.  My  conscience  suffices  to 
roe.  Why  should  1 abstain  from  these 
meats  which  God  has  created  for  the  use  of 
roan?  And  when,  in  their  profane  fetes 
and  criminal  rejoicings,  they  are  gorged 
with  wine,  adding  sacrilege  to  excess,  they 
propose  to  participate  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  if  their  eyes  meet  with  any  one 
pale  and  mortified,  they  treat  such  a person 
as  wretched  and  a Manichaean.  And  certes 
they  have  a show  of  reason : since  for  those 
who  live  in  similar  excesses,  fasting  and 
mortifications  are  a real  heresy."*  Substi- 
tute the  word  bigotry  for  Manichaean,  and 
you  have  the  modem  complaints.  Thousands 
of  men,  in  short,  feel  towards  persons  of 
celebrated  holiness,  and  would  act,  if  they 
had  an  occasion  like  the  clown  who  went 
to  vote  against  Aristides,  and  who,  when 
asked,  whether  he  knew  Aristides  personally, 
replied  that  truly  he  did  not,  but  that  he 
was  tired  of  hearing  him  styled  the  just ; 
<n«wq<rar,  adds  Plutarch  t6  Svofia 

Tf  <xrrpdxa>,  Kal  ai re'daMccy. 

But  there  were  even  more  deadly  wheels 
in  movement  to  explain  the  result  observed 
by  the  father  of  history,  r<p  btxalto  r6  Sducov 
voXtfuov  can. f “ Herod  feared  John,"  says 
the  evangelist,  “knowing  him  to  be  a just 
man  and  boly."J  “Vice  is  not  so  much 
dreaded  in  men,  because  it  makes  them 
slaves,  as  virtue  is  feared  because  it  makes 
them  masters.”}  It  is  feared  also,  because 
it  seems  to  menace  the  acquisitions  of  the 
unjust.  When  Fenelon  was  made  archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  he  surrendered  his  only  abbey 
of  St.  Vallery.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims 
took  alarm.  “ It  is  reported,"  he  said  to 
him,  “that  you  are  about  resigning  your  | 
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benefice:  wbat  folly!"  “Whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  the  thing  is  done,"  replied  Fenelon. 
“You  ruin  us  all,"  rejoined  the  other: 
“what  would  you  have  the  king  think  of  my 
lord  of  Rbeims,  who  is  still  asking  for 
more  ?"  “ I do  not  condemn  any  one,’* 

said  Fenelon.  “ That  is  to  say,"  replied  the 
other,  “every  one  should  follow  his  con- 
science: well,  my  conscience  orders  me  to 
keep  my  abbeys."* 

We  need  not  ask  what  side  such  men 
would  take  between  a Gregory  VII.  and  an 
emperor,  between  a St.  Thomas  and  a Henry 
II.,  between  a Droste  Vischering  and  a 
Frederic  of  Prussia.  “What  is  his  offence  ?" 
asks  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  Count  Theo- 
bald; “ if  it  be  a sin  that  he  loved  justice, 
and  hated  iniquity,  he  cannot  be  excused." 
“ The  evil  persecute  the  good,"  as  St.  Augus- 
tin says,  “ because  the  good  will  not  consent 
to  their  evil.  Some  one  does  ill.  The 
bishop  takes  no  notice  ? he  is  a good  bishop. 
The  bishop  remonstrates?  he  is  an  evil 
bishop.  Whoever  reprehends  evil  is  an 
enemy  to  those  who  say.  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”f 

But  let  us  mark  the  effects  under  a grosser 
form  in  ordinary  life.  St.  Honore,  the  son 
of  a cattle-dealer  of  Buzan9ais,  near  Bourges, 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  trade  on  his  father's  death, 
and  became  a model  of  virtuous  young  men. 
Returning  from  Poitou,  and  perceiving  that 
his  servants  had  mixed  with  his  drove  a 
stolen  cow,  he  reproved  them  and  insisted 
on  their  restoring  it  to  its  owner.  Incensed 
at  his  words,  they  resolved  to  make  away 
with  him,  and  to  sell  the  drove  for  their  own 
profit.  On  reaching  a solitary  spot,  half  a 
league  from  Thenezai,  near  Parthenai,  in 
Poitou,  they  seized  him,  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  the  body  near  a fountain,  where, 
by  God's  fiat,  miracles  proclaimed  the  glory 
of  his  crown.  At  Thenezai,  the  body  was 
solemnly  enshrined,  the  church  dedicated  to 
him;  Buzan9ais  took  him  for  its  patron,  and 
in  1444  he  was  by  the  pope  beatified. 

Wulfade  and  Rufin,  the  brothers  of  St. 
Wereberge,  on  account  of  their  frequently 
resorting  to  the  cell  of  St.  Chad,  near  Lich- 
field, by  whom  they  were  instructed  in  the 
faith  and  baptized,  became  hateful  to  Wer- 
bode,  a powerful  wicked  knight,  who  con- 
sidered that  they  were  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  of  his  wish,  in  regard  to  his 
marriage  with  their  saintly  sister  who  had 
consecrated  herself  to  God ; and,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  this  suspicion,  and  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  king  of  Mercia,  he 
contrived  their  murder. 

The  blessed  Thomas,  prior  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Victor,  having  induced  Stephen  bishop 
of  Paris,  in  1133,  to  reform  certain  com- 
munities, was  assassinated  in  his  company 
at  Goumai-sur-Marne,  by  the  nephews  of 
Thibaud  Nothier,  archdeacon  of  Paris,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  influence  over  the  bishop. 
The  holy  man,  after  forgiving  his  murderers, 
and  protesting  that  he  died  for  justice,  ex- 
pired in  the  bishop’s  arms. 

St.  Godegrand,  bishop  of  Seez,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  was  murdered  on  the 
road  between  Almen&ches  and  Seez,  by  or- 
der of  Chrodobert,  to  whom  he  had  confided 
the  diocese  in  his  absence,  and  who  feared 
to  be  called  to  an  account  by  him  for  his 
crimes. 

How  many  just  men  in  the  middle  ages 
were  persecuted  fur  a similar  reason,  like 
St.  Malo,  on  the  death  of  Haeloch,  count 
of  Aleth,  his  protector,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Britanny ! So  true  are  the 
words  of  the  Pythagorean  poet, 

curl  8*  dpxf)'  apcraurt  ir6vos.* 

Nor  did  retirement  and  silence  remove 
the  cause  of  persecution.  In  retirement,  the 
faithful  were  still  regarded  as  adversaries 
under  a hostile  banner,  and  their  silence  was 
reproach  and  clamour.  "Nunquam  inutilis 
est  opera  civis  boni,”  said  the  philosopher ; 
"auditu  enim,  visu,  vultu,  nutu,  obstinatione 
tacita,  iucessuque  ipso  prodest.  Virtus,  sive 
cogitur  vela  contrahere,  sive  otiosa  mutaque 
est,  in  quocunque  habitu  est,  prodest.  Quid  ? 
tu  parum  utile  putas  exemplum  bene  quies- 
centis  ?”  It  is  silent,  retired,  unobtrusive  ? 
But  for  that  very  reason,  it  must  expect  to 
be  detested.  Why  so?  St.  Augustin  fur- 
nishes an  answer,  when  he  describes  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  its  consequences. 

"Vast  and  magnificent  houses,”  he  says, 
"are  constructed;  banquets  are  held;  die 
noctuque  ludatur,  bibatur,  vomatur,  difflua- 
tur.  They  devote  themselves  to  dances, 
dramas,  and  every  kind  of  cruel  and  shame- 
ful pleasure.  He  is  a public  enemy  to  whom 
this  felicity  is  displeasing : whoever  should 
attempt  to  change  it  or  take  it  away,  will, 
by  the  liberal  multitude,  be  removed  from 
their  hearing,  will  be  hurled  from  his  seat, 
will  be  cast  out  from  among  the  living.  ”+ 

"Scandals  abound,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
" but  no  one  perceives  them,  unless  he  who 

• Pindar.  f De  Civ.  Dei,  11.  30. 


follows  the  way  of  God.”*  " Those  whom  1 
God  suffers  to  walk  according  to  the  affections  j 
of  their  heart,  who  defend,  some  the  circus,  ' 
others  the  amphitheatre,  others  the  theatres,  | 
and  so  on,  are  necessarily  alienated  from 
those  who  walk  according  to  his  precepts  \\ 
"and  it  is  of  no  avail,”  as  he  adds,  "to  find 
a city  in  which  there  is  no  pagan,  because 
those  Christians  who  live  ill,  are  sure  equally 
to  insult  those  who  live  well ; not,  indeed, 
because  they  are  Christians,  but  because 
their  manners  are  conformable  to  their 
faith.”  J 

Hence  it  was  that  St.  Elizabeth  was  so 
persecuted  by  Agnes,  the  young  landgrave’s 
sister,  and  her  mother.  Her  crime  was 
despising  the  pomps  of  the  world,  which 
they  loved ; it  was  her  preference  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  persons  of  his  poor,  to  the  j 
charms  of  polite  society.  For  the  same 
reason,  St.  Stanislas  Kostka  suffered  per- 
secution from  his  brother  Paul,  and  bis 
tutor  Bilinski ; for  the  former,  regarding 
the  saintly  manners  of  the  youth  as  a cen- 
sure of  his  own,  treated  him  continually  with 
insults,  and  often  struck  and  beat  him ; and 
the  latter,  being  in  his  interest,  pretended 
formally  to  condemn  St.  Stanislas  for  neg-  | 
leering  what  he  owed  to  his  rank  in  the  |! 
world.  It  was  against  such  victims  that  the  ;j 
slanderous  tongue  was  often  directed,  from  | 
which  persecution  not  even  the  innocence  of 
St.  Rosa  of  Lima,  or  the  purity  of  the  |. 
Empress  St.  Cunegonde,  could  escape.  It  i| 
has  been  said,  that  the  spirit  of  moderation,  |i 
and  a certain  wisdom  of  conduct,  leave  men  I 
in  obscurity;  and  the  ancient  philosophers  [( 
indulge  in  many  curious  observations  re-  !' 
spectiug  the  grounds  of  secret  dislike  with  j 
which  the  just  will  be  regarded  by  those  j; 
around  them. 

"You  complain,”  says  Epictetus,  "that  i 
you  are  not  invited  to  entertainments  like 
others ; but  you  should  remember  that  as 
you  do  not  perform  the  same  things,  yon 
cannot  he  thought  worthy  of  the  same 
recompense : for  how  can  it  be  doing  the 
same  to  go  to  the  door  of  some  one,  and  not  j 
to  go  to  it  ? to  omit  some  thing  and  not  to 
omit  it,  to  praise  and  not  to  praise?  There- 
fore you  will  be  unjust  and  insatiable,  it 
not  paying  the  price  for  which  these  things 
are  sold,  you  should  wish  nevertheless  to 
receive  them.  For  how  much  is  the  lettuce 
sold  ? Perhaps  for  an  obol.  Whoever  then 
gives  the  ohol,  should  take  the  lettuce ; ont 
you  must  not  have  it,  who  refuse  to  pay  the 
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money;  nor  yet  are  you  to  suppose  that 
you  hare  less  than  he  who  receives  it ; for 
as  he  has  his  lettuce,  so  have  you  your  obol. 

I In  like  manner  you  artf  not  invited  to  any 
one’s  house*  But  you  do  not  give  to  him 
who  invites,  the  price  for  which  he  sells  his 
supper.  He  sells  it  for  praise ; he  sells  it 
for  obsequious  service.  Give  then  the  price ; 
but  if  you  do  not  choose  to  pay  for  it,  and 
yet  crave  after  the  entertainment,  you  are 
insatiable  and  absurd.  Have  you  then 
nothing  instead  of  the  supper  7 Truly  you 
have  your  equivalent.  You  have  your  not 
praising  the  man  whom  you  inwardly  de- 
spise.” We  may  remark  here,  that  the 
simple  holy  manners,  resulting  from  a Catho- 
lic education  and  the  domestic  traditions  of 
a noble  and  religious  family,  expose  men  to 
a sentence  of  exile  from  the  houses  of  all 
those  persons  who  have  not  possessed  the 
same  advantages. 

"J'eus  dans  m&  blonde  enf&nce,  hllas!  trop 
6ph<m&re, 

Trois  maltres, — un  jardin,  un  vieux  prdtre  et 
ma  m&re.” 

Then  whatever  be  your  age  or  genius, 
back  to  your  Gothic  manor,  surrounded  with 
tall  trees,  where  in  the  autumn  you  can 
indulge  your  melancholy,  treading  on  the 
old  leaves,  and  hearkening  to  the  plaintive 
sound  of  the  wind,  through  those  that  are 
about  to  fall.  But  if  you  approach  our  pre- 
cincts, expect  not  our  society. 

Your  mere  preference  of  assisting  at 
Benediction,  to  sitting  at  our  table,  dis- 
qualifies you  for  the  circle  in  which  we  move. 
Your  maxim,  if  you  would  join  it,  must  be 
that  of  the  old  Roman,  only  with  decent 
reserve. 

“Ad  ccenam  si  me  diversa  vocaret  in  astra 
Hinc  invitator  Cec  saris,  inde  Jo  vis ; 

Astra  licet  propius,  pallatie  longius  essent, 
Responsa  ad  superos  hsec  referenda  darem : 

Qusrite,  qui  malit  fieri  conviva  Ton  antis; 

Me  mens  in  terris  Jupiter,  ecce,  tenet.'** 

However  you  may  wish  to  conciliate  our 
esteem,  you  will  never  succeed.  There  will 
be  always  some  cause  of  offence  that  one 
can  avow,  and  hear  an  approving  voice.  If 
Ramus  could  be  persecuted  under  Hemy 
III.  of  France,  for  pronouncing  Q as  in 
quanquam,  and  not  as  kankain,  what  will 
be  thought  of  your  signs  of  the  cross,  and 
benedictes,  and  abstinence,  and  other  eccle- 
siastic rites,  which  you  practise,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  “in  order  to  be  consistent.” 

The  due  de  Saint  Simon,  speaking  of  the 
offence  taken  at  the  piety  of  the  due  de 

* Martial. 


Bourgogne,  which,  ho  says,  incensed  even 
the  king,  mentions  one  trait  amongst  a 
thousand,  as  having  put  the  king  quite  off 
his  guard,  and  revolted  the  court,  which 
only  consisted  in  the  young  prince  desiring 
to  evince  this  consistency  in  regard  to  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany ; for  the  court  being 
at  Marly,  he  declined  appearing  at  the 
ball,  alleging  that  it  was  a triple  festival; 
and  that  without  presuming  to  blame  others, 
he  preferred  remaining  the  whole  evening 
in  his  chamber,  rather  than  take  part  in 
such  an  amusement  on  so  holy  a day.  The 
kiug  was  piqued,  indignant;  he  said  that 
such  conduct  was  a condemnation  of  him- 
self. The  courtiers  represented  it  as  wanting 
in  the  respect  due  from  a subject:  the 
historian  himself  condemned  it  as  extra- 
vagant. Yet  assuredly  the  Church  viewed 
it  not  in  such  a light.  St.  Augustin  even 
desired  that  in  common  society  the  days  of 
the  week  should  be  named  feriae  according 
to  their  number,  following  the  ecclesiastical 
mode,  as  more  suitable  to  Christian  lips 
than  that  derived  from  pagan  usage.  In 
the  middle  ages,  a thousand  customs  were 
popular,  which  served  to  distinguish  Catho- 
lic families  from  those  of  Jews,  Moors, 
and  heretics,  which,  if  observed  in  these 
latter  days,  would  render  any  man  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  this  new  kind  of  anomalous 
nobility,  which  could  not  survive  the  loss  of 
its  titles,  being  not  founded  in  a name.  If 
you  adhere  to  these  usages,  and  it  is  hard  to 
give  them  up  while  retaining  any  trait  from 
Catholic  times  of  historical  grandeur  in  the 
memory,  you  will  be  avoided,  and  marked 
as  one  with  whom  there  can  be  no  strict 
fellowship : you  will  be  able  to  apply  to 
yourself  the  words,  “Considerabam  et  vide- 
bam,  et  non  erat  qui  cognosceret  me."  You 
will  be  left  alone,  like  Dante,  deprived  of  all 
intercourse  with  any  but  with  young  persons, 
or  the  poor,  exposed  perhaps  within  view  of 
others,  even  in  the  streets,  if  you  pass  near 
the  rich  saunterers,  to  the  finger  and  the  look 
of  scorn. 

Nor  be  amazed  at  this;  for  men  who  had 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  type  you  follow, 
have  always  experienced  the  same  treatment 
from  a society  of  analogous  dispositions. 
Martial,  therefore,  addresses  Fabian  in  the 
lines, 

“ Vir  bonus  et  pauper,  linguaque  et  pectore  Terns, 
Quid  tibi  vis,  urbem  qui,  Fabiane,  petis  f 

Unde  miser  vires  f homo  fidus,  certus  amicus : 
Hoc  nihil  est." 

Observe  how  the  Roman  philosopher 
was  abandoned  by  his  friend  Marcellinus. 
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“Haro  ad  nos  venit,”  he  says,  “nulla  alia 
ex  causa,  quam  quia  audire  verum  timet ; 
a quo  periculo  jam  abest.”  There  can  be 
little  pleasure  to  either  party  from  an  in- 
tercourse between  men,  when  like  Charles 
II.,  one  of  them  being  admonished  respect- 
ing his  vicious  life,  deems  it  enough  to 
reply,  that  the  other  who  advises  him  is  in 
the  wrong,  and  has  an  understanding  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  men  who  have  expe- 
rience in  the  world. 

In  truth  it  must  needs  be  so.  Men  of 
views  so  opposite,  and  manners  so  dissimi- 
lar, cannot  but  cause  each  other  mutual 
embarrassment.  “ Nous  nous  ennuierions 
les  uns  les  autres/’said  a French  minister, 
on  leaving  the  court 

In  the  Theaetetus,  Plato  remarks,  “ that 
even  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  offence, 
true  philosophers  would  be  disliked  in  con- 
sequence of  their  attaching  little  import- 
ance to  the  fact  of  other  men  possessing 
immense  estates,  and  being  able  to  reckon 
a long  succession  of  rich  ancestors.  Being 
accustomed  *ls  rb  nay  del  /3X«Vc iv,  and,  there- 
fore, to  look  with  indifference  on  such  dis- 
tinctions, they  are  disdained  by  the  vulgar 
as  ignorant  of  the  first  and  most  common 
things  of  life,  and  considered  as  presump- 
tuous and  insolent;”  a fate  which  must  be 
shared  by  those  who  have  drunk  of  that 
Catholic  philosophy  which  makes  all  men 
feel  on  an  equality,  as  far  as  regards  the 
differences  of  fortune,  and  which  exempts 
them  from  the  desire  of  paying  court  to  any 
one,  however  rich  or  powerful ; for  in  con- 
quence  of  evincing  that  indifference,  they 
will  be  secretly  disliked  by  thoso  who  ex- 
pect to  be  courted.  The  Pythagorean 
poet’s  bbbv  Aibs  is  set  down  as  the  way  of 
the  weak  or  superannuated.  Thus,  allud- 
ing to  the  last  years  of  the  great  Conde, 
which  were  spent  in  retirement  and 
piety,  Voltaire  says,  “II  ne  fut  que  son 
ombre,  et  que  meme  ii  ne  resta  rien 
de  lui.”  If  we  repair  to  the  scenes  of 
ordinary  life,  we  find  the  same  conse- 
quences attending  religion.  How  should 
the  devout  woman  and  the  woman  of  the 
world  find  it  otherwise?  The  one,  how- 
ever exalted  in  station,  desires  in  her 
house  the  holy  calm  of  past  times.  She 
has  been  taught,  as  a French  writer  who 
contrasts  them  says,*  not  to  waste  her 
youth  in  those  thousand  trifles  and  sense- 
less passions,  which  are  a source  to  others 
of  eternal  regret.  She  has  been  taught, 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  remain  faithful  to 


God,  faithful  to  the  Church,  separated 
from  heretics.  She  is  married ; she  be- 
comes a mother,  and  is  a tender  and  j 
serious  one.  If  women  of  the  work  , 
say  of  her,  She  is  stupid  and  eccentric; 
her  servants  and  the  poor  say,  She  ii  I 
an  angel.  There  is  no  idleness  in  her 
bouse,  no  contemptible  futility ; the  whole 
day  is  employed.  There  are  no  vani-  ; 
ties  in  her  house,  no  secret  notes,  no 
adulterous  papers.  She  receives  few  letters,  1 
for  she  has  nothing  to  learn  from  without,  j 
or  when  she  receives  any,  they  are  letters 
written  on  coarse  paper,  and  scarcely 
legible,  coming  from  poor  suffering  hu- 
manity. Her  amusements  are  not  those 
of  paltry  ambition,  and  the  ruinous  display 
of  frail  prosperity.  She  has,  however,  the  j 
finest  fetes  in  the  world.  She  celebrates  ! 
in  all  their  seriousness,  the  festivals  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  year,  the  patrons  I 
of  her  children  and  of  her  aged  kindred.  | 
She  has  for  herself  all  the  joys  of  the  holy 
calendar,  the  festivities  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Her  visits  are  to  the  poor,  to  the  cottages, 
or  to  the  roofs  beneath  which  one  burns  in 
summer  and  shivers  in  winter;  there  , 
are  her  dramas.  She  is  seldom  seen  in  | 
the  public  drives,  softly  extended  in  i 
her  carriage,  as  if  she  lay  on  a bed  of 
parade  ; but  to  tbe  church  and  to  the  hos- 
pital ; she  is  familiar  with  the  afreets:  j 
“Lead  me  to  the  street  near  the  cathe-  j 
dral,  for  from  that  point  I shall  know 
my  way  home  to  my  father’s  house,”  says 
the  maiden  Leocadia,  in  the  tale  of  Cer- 
vantes, entitled  the  Force  of  Blood,  to  tbe 
wretch  who  had  captured  her.  In  & word, 
if  they  meet  one  another,  the  woman  of  the 
world,  who  retains  any  memory  of  truth, 
feels  ashamed,  discouraged,  and  for  that 
reason,  at  least,  secretly  exasperated. 

One  could  account  for  the  repugnance 
by  even  referring  to  the  observation  of 
the  old  philosophy.  Alcibiades  used  to  fly 
from  Socrates,  fearing  the  secret  charm 
of  his  wise  discourse,  and  that  self-re- 
proach which  he  always  felt  when  sitting 
near  him,  knowing  that  he  could  never 
answer  him,  or  justify  himself,  for  not 
doing  what  he  called  on  him  to  do.  fwotfe 
ybp,  he  8ay8,  c/xmrnj)  dvTtXeyfiv  p*w  ov  bvnt 
ficvtp  As  ov  b(i  nouur  A obros  JccXcvn*  rw*tbb 
bi  anekBoiy  fjmjyAVSp  rrjs  rtfufs  rys  vwb  rmr 
noXXay,  bpanrrevoo  oZv  avrbv,  ml  </>cvy»'  mi 
Stop  idea,  ala^vyofiai  rb  AfiaXoyrjfuya,  mi  ink- 
\okis  fuv  rjbim  Av  tboifu  avrby  prf  ona  a 
avBpwndis** 


* Janin. 
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Here  is  a frank  confession.  After  hearing 
it,  who  will  wonder  that  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  in  manners  as  well  as  in  faith 
Catholic,  should,  at  times,  at  least,  experi- 
ence the  fate  which  the  philosopher  ascribes 
to  true  philosophy : “ A plerisque  neglecta, 
a multis  etiam  vituperetur  ?”*  But  it  may 
be  uiged,  perhaps,  that  this  neglect  should 
not  be  noticed  among  the  persecutions  of 
the  just  It  is  true,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  elect  of  God  can  feel  as  a privation 
the  being  rejected  from  the  society  of  those 
who  follow  the  world’s  banner;  or  that, 
like  the  sophist  of  Geneva,  they  unite  the 
obscurity  of  retreat  with  the  desire  of  being 
universally  known  : but  still,  as  indicating 
the  malevolence  of  others,  they  cannot, 
being  after  all  men,  and  more  than  others 
qualified  for  all  offices  of  love,  become 
insensible  to  its  systematic  manifestation. 
Speaking  of  Nicole's  treatise  on  the  means 
of  preserving  peace  with  men,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  observes  that  “the  indifference 
which  he  requires  for  the  esteem  or  cen- 
sure of  the  world,  implies  a perfection 
above  humanity ; that  she  is  less  capable 
of  comprehending  it  than  any  one,  though 
she  derives  pleasure  from  listening  to  him, 
and  that,  by  dint  of  ascertaining  the  justice 
of  an  argument,  she  may  possibly  be  led 
to  make  use  of  it  on  certain  occasions.” 
Religion,  indeed,  was  known  to  approve  of 
such  timid  language  ; and  we  may  remark 
too,  that  for  every  transient  discouragement 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  words  of  sympathy.  To  how  many 
hearts  do  her  words  penetrate,  when  at 
sext  she  sings  that  affecting  confession  of 
David,  so  expressive  of  the  profound  sad- 
ness arising  often  from  an  accumulation  of 
these  lesser  wounds  and  of  its  remedy: 
“Nisi  quod  lex  tua  meditatio  mea  est: 
tunc  forte  periissem  in  humilitate  mea!” 
“Must  not  the  lovers  of  wisdom,”  asks 
Socrates,  “ desire  to  please  those  with  whom 
they  live  ?”  “ Assuredly,  therefore,”  he 

adds,  “ as  these  latter  necessarily  hate 
those  who  love  wisdom,  how  will  it  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  philosophic  na- 
ture?” To  him  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
admit  of  no  solution,  as  he  knew  not  the 
secret  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  con- 
sisted in  receiving  neglect  and  all  mortifi- 
cations as  part  of  the  burden  of  the  cross ; 
but  even  for  those  possessed  of  that  secret, 
the  need  and  practice  of  it  implied  a trial 
of  patience  amounting  to  persecution,  how- 
ever they  might  be  magnanimous  in  sub- 

•  Tnannl.  iv.  Digit! 


mitting  to  vituperation  and  calumny,  from 
which  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart 
prayed  that  he  might  be  saved.  Therefore, 
after  citing  the  divine  words,  “ Beati  eritis 
cum  vos  oderint  homines  et  cum  separave- 
rint  vos,  et  exprobraverint  et  ejecerint 
nomen  vestrum  tanquam  malum,  propter 
Filium  hominis,”  Albertus  Magnus  re- 
marks that  the  word  is  eritis,  not  estis ; 
“for,  truly,”  saith  he,  “in  enduring  there 
is  misery,  though  after  enduring  the  most 
certain  beatitude.”* 

“ That  which  is  pleasing  to  others  will 
go  forward  ; that  which  thou  wouldst  have 
will  not  succeed : that  which  others  say 
will  be  hearkened  to;  what  thou  sayest 
will  not  be  regarded  : others  will  ask,  and 
will  receive ; thou  wilt  ask,  and  not  obtain. 
Others  will  be  great  in  the  estimation  of 
men ; but  of  thee  no  notice  will  be  taken. 
To  others,  this  or  that  will  be  committed  ; 
but  thou  wilt  be  accounted  fit  for  nothing. 
At  this,  nature  will  sometimes  repine,  and 
it  will  be  no  small  matter  if  thou  bear  it 
in  silence.  It  is  the  ascetic  who  speaks 
thus. 

“The  injustice  of  the  world  towards  the 
good  has  three  characters,"  as  Massillon 
observes  ; “ an  injustice  of  temerity  which 
always  suspects  their  intentions,  an  injus- 
tice of  inhumanity  which  never  pardons 
them  for  the  least  imperfection,  an  injus- 
tice of  impiety  which  makes  their  zeal  and 
sanctity  a subject  of  contempt  and  derision. 
And  these  again  he  subdivides,  finding  in 
the  first  a temerity  of  indiscretion,  since 
it  judges  of  what  it  cannot  know,  a teme- 
rity of  corruption,  since  generally  it  only 
ascribes  to  others  what  it  finds  in  itself ; 
and,  in  fine,  a temerity  of  contradiction, 
since  the  same  suspicions  which  it  thinks 
well-founded  against  others,  would  be  con- 
sidered, if  directed  against  itself,  unjust 
and  insane." 

But  now,  descending  further  down  this 
dismal  ledge,  new  pains,  new  troubles  I 
behold,  at  which  my  heart  is  with  sore 
grief  assailed  ; for  persecutions  on  account 
of  justice  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
secular  life,  and  sometimes  followed  men 
of  eminent  sanctity  even  to  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  peace  within  the  cloister.  When 
the  three  holy  canons  of  Rheims,  of  whom 
one  was  St.  Bruno,  accused  their  arch- 
bishop Man&sses,  who  oppressed  his  flock 
by  tyrannical  vexations,  the  legate  of  the 
pope,  having  cited  him  in  consequence  to 

* Albert.  Mag.  in  Lue.  v.  tom.  x. 
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appear  before  the  council  at  Autun,  to 
winch  summons  he  refused  to  listen, 
that  unworthy  prelate,  being  exasperated 
against  them,  caused  their  houses  to  be 
broken  open,  and  their  property  seized. 
They  fled  to  the  castle  of  the  count  de 
Ronci,  where  they  remained,  as  in  an 
asylum,  while  their  persecutor,  although 
deposed,  wrote  against  them  to  the  pope. 

Within  the  cloister  those  monastic  abuses 
already  spoken  of,  those  perverse  men  un- 
der the  religious  hood,  to  whom  we  alluded 
in  the  last  book,  were  a fruitful  source  of 
trial  to  the  blessed  saints,  who  sought 
to  correct  and  reform  them.  I have  de- 
layed till  now  to  speak  of  this  ; for  while 
under  the  roof  of  the  house  of  peace,  I was 
deterred  from  approaching  the  subject  by 
that  maxim  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  which, 
in  allusion  to  the  Sarabaits  or  worthless 
men  who  become  monks,  says,  “ De  quo- 
rum omnium  miserrima  converse tione  me- 
lius est  silere  quam  loqui  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  any  longer; 
though,  on  proceeding  to  make  mention  of 
it,  the  reader  should  be  warned  from  imi- 
tating those  who  conceal  the  justice  of  the 
monks,  and  hear  but  the  report  of  their 
accusers,  who  never  mention  shadows  of 
any  virtue  in  the  men  they  would  depress ; 
like  the  sad  raven  that 

“ Flies  by  the  fair  Arabian  spiceries, 

Her  pleasant  gardens  and  delightsome  parks. 
Seeming  to  curse  them  with  his  hoarse  exclaims, 
And  yet  doth  stoop,  with  hungry  violence, 

Upon  a piece  of  hateful  carrion." 

Persecution  within  the  cloister  existed 
occasionally  under  two  forms.  Men  of 
eminent  sanctity  suffered  it  from  degene- 
rate brethren,  sometimes  simply  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  justice,  and,  at 
others,  in  consequence  of  their  endeavour 
to  correct  and  reform  them.  Of  the  former, 
an  instance  occurred  in  the  monastery  of 
Classe,  when  the  piety  and  austerities  of 
St.  Romuald  raised  an  odium  against  him 
in  the  minds  of  some  tepid  monks,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  their  wicked 
hatred,  he  obtained  the  abbot’s  consent  to 
leave  the  house,  when  he  put  himself  un- 
der the  direction  of  St.  Mahnus.  After- 
wards, when  elected  abbot  of  that  house, 
which  office  he  was  compelled  to  accept  by 
the  bishops,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  his  inflexible  justice  caused 
many  to  rise  against  him,  whose  violence 
he  bore  with  gentleness,  611  finding  them 


• Rea.  cap.  i. 


incurable,  he  again  left  the  monastery,  and 
resigned  the  abbatial  office.  Another  ex- 
ample was  seen  in  the  mortifications;  eat 
fered  by  St.  Joseph  Calagemcthis ; for 
having  admitted  into  his  order,  for  the 
education  of  youth,  an  unworthy  member, 
he  was  persecuted  by  him  with  the  most 
outrageous  violence.  The  holy  man  saw 
all  his  intentions  frustrated  by  him,  and 
his  order  suppressed  ; what  could  be  more 
painful  than  to  see  all  his  hopes  blasted 
by  the  machinations  of  a wicked  man? 
But  he  did  not  murmur.  Let  us  hear  an 
instance  of  the  kind  minutely  related  in 
an  ancient  chronicle.  11  It  happened  once 
that  the  pious  Gobert,  a monk  of  Yillers, 
set  out  on  a journey  about  some  affairs,  in 
company  with  another  monk  of  the  am*  1 
vent,  named  Peter.  Arriving  late  in  the 
evening  in  a certain  town,  where  they  were 
to  pass  the  night,  being  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted with  the  labour  and  heat  of  the 
day,  Peter  having  caused  a table  to  be 
spread,  produced  out  of  a bag  which  he 
carried,  abundant  provisions,  and  ordered 
cups  to  be  served  and  many  things  made 
ready.  It  seemed  to  the  pious  Gobert 
that  here  was  more  than  what  was  neces- 
sary, and  more  them  agreed  with  perfect 
moderatien  : he  silently  accused  his  con- 
science ; but  after  both  had  supped  he  did 
not  dare  at  that  time  to  reveal  to  his  brother 
what  passed  within  his  soul : but  early  the 
next  morning,  as  they  were  riding  through 
umbrageous  lanes,  he  began  humbly  and 
mildly  to  disclose  his  thoughts,  and  to  say 
that  he  feared  lest  the  expense  which  had 
been  made  yesterday,  was  beyond  what 
their  wants  required,  and  that  the  patn- 
mony  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  spent  in 
superfluities,  but  given  to  the  poor;  that 
beneficed  clerks  are  only  dispensers  of  the 
Church,  not  lords  of  its  substance;  for,  as 
St.  Ambrose  says,  when  we  assist  the  poor, 
we  give  not  our  own,  but  that  which  the 
Church  appoints  us  to  dispense ; therefore 
ecclesiastical  goods  do  not  belong  to  clerks, 
but  to  the  poor  of  Christ  Saying  these 
and  other  things,  Gobert  lamented  that  he 
should  have  squandered  money  which  did 
not  belong  to  him : but  brother  Peter  did 
not  receive  this  reproof  with  a humble 
mind ; for,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  » 
angry,  that  he  did  not  answer  him  a 
word.  So  they  rode  on  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  Peter  would  make  no  an- 
swer to  Gobert ; which  the  holy  man 
observing,  began  to  try  every  gentle  mode 
of  soothing  him,  and  of  turning  away 
his*  displeasure,  speaking  to  him  in  the 
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mildest  tone  and  with  the  sweetest 
words.  At  last  he  said,  4 My  brother,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  discharge  the  service  of 
hours  to  our  Creator to  which  invitation 
the  other  silently  assented  ; so,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Cistercians  and  all 
monastic  orders,  they  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  knelt  down  to  begin  the 
office.  When  brother  Peter  was  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  Gobert,  with  joined  hands, 
turned  towards  him,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  humbly  implored  his  forgiveness,  for 
having  by  correction  moved  his  wrath ; but 
as  his  prayers  did  not  seem  to  move  the 
other,  he  continued  to  implore  him,  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  rise  from 
his  knees  till  he  had  forgiven  him  ; at 
length,  brother  Peter  raised  him  up  with 
indulgence.  Such  was  the  admirable  hu- 
mility of  this  man,  beloved  of  God,  and 
adorned  with  all  virtues.”*  Thus  far  the 
chronicle,  in  the  sufferings  of  one,  recording 
those  of  many.  But  it  was  chiefly  as 
reformers  of  their  respective  communities 
or  orders,  that  the  holy  men  of  monastic 
life  suffered  persecution  on  account  of 
justice. 

In  estimating  the  fortitude  of  the  saints 
who  laboured  in  this  vineyard,  one  should 
observe,  that  there  never  were  wanting 
some  specious  arguments,  and  some  men 
of  talents,  to  excuse  the  evil  for  which  they 
sought  a remedy.  Orderic  Vitalis  men- 
tions, that  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict,  who 
resisted  the  reform  introduced  by  the 
abbot  Bobert  in  the  time  of  Philip,  king  of 
France,  defended  themselves  on  this  ground 
urging  that  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  times  required  a life  different  from  that 
of  the  hermits  of  Egypt  “God  forbid,” 
said  they,  “ that  valiant  knights,  that  subtle 
philosophers  and  eloquent  doctors,  because 
they  have  renounced  the  world,  should  be 
obliged  as  mean  slaves  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  ignoble  works  and  little  suitable  !”f 

The  retd  source  of  hostility,  however,  on 
these  occasions  was  seldom  avowed.  Much 
was  advanced  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard, 
respecting  the  venerable  usages  of  past 
times  in  respect  to  the  colour  of  habits  ; 
hut  St  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  writing  to 
that  holy  abbot,  disengaged  the  question 
from  its  adventitious  appendages.  “Per- 
haps,” said  he,  “there  is  another  cause, 
deeper  still,  of  this  dissension  between  the 
Cluniacs  and  Cistercians,  between  ancient 
and  the  more  modem  communities.  We 

• Historia  Monast.  Villariensis,  ap.  Martene, 

*h*3.  Anecdot  tom.  iii.  + Id.  tom.  viii. 
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are  restorers  of  piety  that  was  grown  cold ; 
we  are  distinguished  from  others  in  man- 
ners, as  well  as  in  habits  and  customs : 
behold,  behold,  the  more  hidden,  but  far 
more  urgent  cause  for  the  breach  of  charity 
and  for  the  sharpening  of  tongues  like  a 
sword  against  us.  And  oh ! lamentable 
boast,  to  be  lamented  with  never-sufficient 
tears,  if  the  pure  chastity  of  a long  life,  if 
invincible  obedience,  if  unbroken  fasts,  if 
perpetual  vigils,  if  such  a yoke  of  disci- 
pline, if  so  many  palms  of  patience,  and, 
in  short,  if  so  many  labours,  not  so  much 
of  an  earthly  as  of  a celestial  life,  should 
be  dispersed  by  one  hiss  of  the  serpent ; 
if  the  old  dragon  should  thus  in  an  instant, 
with  one  breath,  dissipate  all  your  treasures, 
collected  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  render 
you  empty  in  the  sight  of  the  supreme 
Judge.”* 

Sometimes,  when  a monastery  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  an  evil  superior,  the  monks 
who  persevered  in  sanctity  fled  from  his 
persecution.  Thus  the  historian  of  St 
Gall  says : “For  ever  to  be  deplored  is  the 
day,  by  us  and  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  in  which  this  noble  and  flourish- 
ing monastery,  which  can  be  called  another 
paradise,  passed  under  the  rule  of  Ker- 
hard.  The  brethren,  beholding  all  his 
evil,  and  having  no  hope  that  he  would 
cease  as  long  as  he  lived,  chose  to  leave 
the  monastery  and  become  exiles,  rather 
than  sustain  any  longer  the  sight  of  his 
folly  and  incontinence.”! 

St.  Gautier,  before  becoming  abbot  of  the 
canons  regular  of  Esterp  in  Limousin,  in 
the  tenth  century,  for  making  some  re- 
monstrance on  the  observance  of  discipline, 
while  a canon  of  Dorat,  drew  on  himself 
the  indignation  of  the  prior,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Conflans,  near  the 
abbey  of  which  he  60on  became  superior. 

St.  Richard,  prior  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  our  Lady  in  York,  with  twelve 
others,  desiring  to  serve  God  according  to 
the  rule,  and  restore  the  ancient  discipline 
of  that  house,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
monastery,  after  enduring  innumerable 
persecutions  from  the  lukewarm  brethren 
who  were  unwilling  to  have  a reform  ; and 
it  was  then  that,  Thurstan,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  giving  them  a desert  valley  called 
Scheldale,  they  founded  the  afterwards  far- 
famed  abbey  of  Fountains,  in  1132.  When 
the  lord  abbot  heard  of  their  intention,  he 
told  the  archbishop  that  he  could  not 

• Epist.  Lib.  iv.  p.  17. 
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promise  to  effect  it  without  the  consent  of 
his  chapter ; and  on  the  day  of  the  chap- 
ter, when  the  archbishop  arrived  with  some 
of  his  clerks,  the  abbot  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  refused  to  admit  him  unless  he 
sent  away  some  of  his  clerks.  A tumul- 
tuous sound  arose  of  angry  voices,  declaring 
that  he  should  not  enter.  The  archbishop 
said  that  he  came  as  a father ; but  as  they 
rejected  his  authority,  he  should  provide 
for  their  necessity  by  exerting  it  against 
them.  The  monks  who  sought  the  reform 
were  however  obliged  to  remove  for  safety 
to  the  archiepiscopal  residence  until  the 
others  had  been  compelled  to  cease  their 
persecution.*  Sometimes  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a reform,  even  with  the 
authority  of  superiors,  drew  persecution 
on  themselves.  This  was  the  case  at  the 
monastery  of  Lerins  about  the  year  700, 
when  St.  Aigulfe,  the  abbot,  and  thirty- 
two  monks,  were  murdered  in  consequence 
of  their  attempt  to  establish  a reform.  On 
these  occasions,  the  unworthy  monks  used 
to  win  over  some  seigneurs  of  the  country 
to  use  force  of  arms  against  those  who  were 
more  holy. 

The  monks  of  Vicovara,  though  they 
had  chosen  St.  Benedict  for  their  abbot, 
conspired  to  destroy  him  when  they  found 
that  he  was  resolved  upon  reforming  their 
manners.  Then  when  he  had  returned 
to  Subiaco,  the  reputation  of  his  virtues 
caused  Florentinus,  a neighbouring  priest, 
to  persecute  and  slander  him,  from  whom 
he  had  to  remove  lest  he  should  inflame 
the  envy  of  his  adversary. 

When  St.  Colette,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, being  constituted  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.  superioress  of  the  whole  order  of 
St.  Clare,  attempted  to  revive  the  primitive 
rule  and  spirit  of  St.  Francis  in  several 
convents  in  France,  she  met  with  the  most 
violent  opposition,  and  was  treated  as  a 
fanatic  by  those  who  knew  not  to  distin- 
guish the  work  of  God ; until  passing  to 
Savoy,  where  minds  were  better  prepared, 
she  effected  the  reform  which  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  order. 

St.  Andrew  Avellino,  for  labouring  to 
reform  abuses  which  had  crept  into  a reli- 
gious community,  of  which  the  direction  i 
was  confided  to  him,  experienced  many 
contradictions.  He  was  even  exposed  to 
violence  from  the  rage  of  certain  profligate 
men  whom  he  excluded  from  entering  the 
parlour  to  speak  to  the  nuns,  and  who 
twice  attempted  his  life  in  consequence. 

* S.  Bernard,  Ep.  ccccxxxix. 


St.  Adon,  afterwards  archbishop  of  | 
Vienne,  suffered  persecution  from  the  jea-  j 
lousy  of  some  unworthy  monks  in  Prom,  | 
who  succeeded  by  calumnies  and  injuries  i 
in  driving  him  from  that  monastery,  where, 
while  professor  of  sacred  sciences,  he  had 
laboured  to  make  true  servants  of  God. 
He  was  expelled  the  house,  and  oppressed 
by  slanderers. 

While  some  thus  suffered  for  reforming 
particular  communities,  others  were  ex- 
posed to  a more  fearful  persecution  by  their 
labours  in  restoring  whole  orders  to  their 
primitive  discipline. 

When  St.  Theresa  first  formed  the  de- 
sign of  reforming  her  order  according  to 
the  primitive  rule,  though  encouraged  bj 
the  approbation  of  many,  the  consent  of 
the  provincial,  and  a brief  from  Rome, 
there  was  a cry  raised  against  her,  which 
resounded  through  all  ranks  of  society. 
The  nuns  of  her  convent,  the  nobles,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  people,  united  to  op- 
pose her.  Reproaches,  iryuries,  calumnies, 
all  were  employed  while  she  retained  her 
peace  in  silence.  It  was  even  determined 
to  demolish  her  new  convent  at  Avila ; and  I 
the  chief  magistrates  at  one  time  declared  j 
they  would  not  suffer  it,  though  it  was  to 
furnish  the  spectacle  of  the  fervour  and  i 
innocence  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 
But  the  holy  project  triumphed  over  all 
opposition. 

When  St  John  of  the  Cross,  was  labour- 
ing to  effect  the  reform  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  though  it  was  undertaken  by  St 
Theresa  with  the  approbation  of  the  gene- 
ral, his  own  brethren  treated  him  as  a 
rebel  to  the  order,  and  persecuted  him, 
and  in  their  chapter  at  Placentia  con- 
demned him  as  a fugitive  and  apostate. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  first  at  Avila, 
and  then,  through  fear  of  the  people  there, 
at  Toledo.  In  the  convent  in  the  latter 
city  he  was  confined  in  a little  cell,  only 
six  feet  wide  and  ten  long,  without  any 
opening  for  light,  but  a hole  of  about  three 
inches  in  length  in  the  roof,  so  that  to  say 
his  breviary  he  was  obliged  to  stand  upon 
a bench  which  was  left  there;  and  this 
opening  was  only  to  the  floor  of  a gallery 
above,  so  that  the  light  was  very  dim.  In 
this  prison  he  remained  nine  months, 
while  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
him ; for  he  was  carried  off  forcibly  during 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  1577, 
from  the  monastery  of  the  Incarnation  at 
Avila ; and  all  the  efforts  of  St  Theresa, 
aided  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  were 
ineffectual  to  trace  him  to  the  place  of  his 
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confinement.*  His  miraculous  escape,  of 
which  the  account  by  his  own  pen  is  ex- 
tant, did  not  prevent  him  from  always 
recurring  to*  this  persecution  as  a source  of 
his  illumination.  “God  has  taught  me 
the  value  of  sufferings,”  he  used  to  say, 
“ when  I was  in  prison  at  Toledo.”  Again, 
in  1591,  when  in  the  chapter  held  at 
Madrid  he  gave  his  opinion  with  freedom 
respecting  the  abuses  which  some  superiors 
tolerated,  or  wished  to  introduce,  fresh 
offence  was  taken.  Being  in  consequence 
stripped  of  all  the  employments  which  he 
held  in  the  order,  he  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Pegnuela  as  a simple  friar.  In  like 
manner,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  attempting 
the  reform  of  the  order  of  the  Humiliati, 
i which  had  fallen  into  great  relaxations, 
such  enmity  was  excited  against  him  that 
his  life  was  attempted,  one  of  these  deluded 
men  shooting  at  him  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace,  when  the  ball  struck  him,  and  he 
was  preserved  unhurt. 

But  no  instance  is  more  memorable 
than  that  of  the  persecutions  endured  by 
the  poor  and  simple  men,  disciples  of  St. 

I Francis,  who  sought  at  different  times  to 
revive  the  spirit  and  the  discipline  of  their 
blessed  founder.f  They  occur  early  in  its 
| history ; for  when  Elie,  the  general  who 
I immediately  succeeded  St.  Francis,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the 
• rule, I St  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  an  Eng- 
| lish  friar  named  Adam,  for  opposing  him 
I were  treated  as  seditious  brethren,  and 
| sentenced  to  confinement  in  their  cells  ; 

I the  execution  of  which  decree  they  only 
avoided  by  flight  to  Home,  where  their 
appeal  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  caused  the 
deposition  of  the  superior.  The  last  reform 
of  the  order  was  not  effected  without  long 
and  cruel  sufferings  ; and  the  persecutions 
which  the  poor  Capuchins  suffered  at  the 
commencement  gave  rise  to  singular  scenes, 
which  in  their  old  annals  should  be  read. 
In  1534,  when  the  Pope  Clement  VII. 
thought  it  best  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
to  expel  them  from  Rome  for  a season,  he 
published  an  edict,  commanding  all  Ca- 
puchins who  were  in  Rome  to  leave  the 
city  within  the  space  that  one  candle  would 
continue  to  give  light.  It  was  on  St 
Mark's  day,  and  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
while  the  Capuchins  were  at  table,  that 
this  decree  was  made  known  to  them.  The 
superior  having  read  it  aloud,  made  a 

* Dosithle,  Vie  de  S.  J.  de  la  Croix,  liv.  iii. 

+ Apparat  ad  Annales  Capucinorum,  15. 

t M.  Charm  de  Malan  defends  him  for  so 
doing.  Hist  de  S.  Francis,  246. 


short  moving  exhortation  to  patience  and 
obedience,  and  then  §dl  rose : each  took 
his  breviary,  and  raising  up  their  wooden 
cross,  they  left  the  convent,  walking  two 
by  two,  and  proceeded  without  the  walls 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo ; explaining 
their  exit  to  those  who  inquired  with  as- 
tonishment, by  saying  that  they  were 
sinners  unworthy  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  city.  It  is  said  that  their  adver- 
saries, on  proceeding  to  their  convent, 
where  they  found  the  crusts  of  bread,  and 
the  poor  onions  and  beans  in  earthen  dishes 
on  the  table  in  the  refectory,  which  had 
not  a cloth  to  cover  it,  and  the  portions  only 
half-consumed  of  the  brethren,  who  had 
broken  off  their  dinner  to  yield  instant  obe- 
dience, and  nothing  but  the  hard  boards  for 
beds  in  the  cells,  and  the  wooden  crosses,  and 
the  few  books  of  devotion,  and  no  other  furni- 
ture, were  struck  to  the  heart,  and  re- 
pented of  what  they  had  done.  Meanwhile 
the  friars  were  found  prostrate  in  the 
church  of  St  Lorenzo,  where  the  holy 
family  of  the  Lateran  canons,  who  serve 
that  Basilica,  gave  them  lodging  and  the 
most  generous  hospitality.  Meanwhile 
Brandan,  a certain  hermit,  greatly  vene- 
rated in  Rome,  went  about  the  streets, 
crying  out,  “ Rome  receives  adulterers  and 
slaves  of  the  demon,  while  she  banishes 
the  servants  of  God.  Usurers  and  oppres- 
sors of  the  poor  can  remain,  but  the  saints 
of  the  Church  are  ejected  from  her  bosom. 
Woe  to  thee,  Rome!  who  disdainest  the 
Capuchin  masters  of  humility,  and  dost 
embrace  marble  statues,  which  teach  Gen- 
tilism  and  pride.”  The  Roman  people 
were  so  alarmed  by  these  vociferations, 
which  he  continued  to  utter  during  three 
days,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Capuchins 
durst  hardly  appear  in  public.  Then 
Camillus  Ursino,  their  old  protector,  has- 
tened to  Rome,  and  made  such  good  use 
of  his  interest,  that  the  decree  against 
them  was  revoked,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  return,  though  not  processionally,  and 
to  inhabit  again  their  former  convents.* 
Nor  was  it  only  at  Rome  that  they 
suffered.  When  they  first  came  to  Verona 
they  were  treated  injuriously  as  hypocrites, 
and  not  permitted  to  say  mass.  No  less 
a person  than  John  of  Fano,  formerly  pro- 
vincial of  the  Franciscans,  was  one  of 
those  calumniated  men.  In  vain  had  he 
attempted  several  times  to  gain  an  audience 
of  the  bishop  Matthew  Gilbertus ; the  ser- 
vants, thinking  him  a nefarious  person, 

• Annales  Capucinorum  ad  ann.  1534. 
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vould  never  suffer  him  to  pass  the  thres- 
fiold.  At  length,  it  happened,  that  one 
lay  the  bishop  looking  from  his  window 
law  John,  and  being  struck  with  his  vene- 
rable aspect,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted, 
rhen  having  questioned  him  concerning 
lis  rule  and  mode  of  life,  and  finding  by 
iis  answers  of  what  perfection  he  was,  he 
jonceived  a great  affection  for  him,  and 
jven  charged  him  on  the  next  Sunday  to 
preach  to  the  people.  The  result  of  this 
termon  was  a total  change  of  the  public 
>pinion  at  Verona,  respecting  the  Capu- 
shins  and  the  foundations  of  a monastery 
n that  city  for  their  reception.* 

It  should  be  observed,  that  amidst  all 
he  persecutions  and  obloquy  to  which  the 
Capuchins  were  exposed,  a vast  number  of 
great  and  learned  Inen  every  year  chose  to 
hare  in  their  reproach,  and  passed  to 
hem  from  the  other  Franciscans ; thus 
enouncing  all  things  on  account  of  Him 
vho  for  our  sakes  was  made  poor. 

After  the  apostacy  of  Ochin,  a fresh 
itorm  broke  over  the  poor  family  of  the 
Capuchins.  Paul  III.  convened  the  sacred 
sollege,  and  the  cardinals  were  generally 
>f  opinion  that  the  order  should  be  sup- 
messed.  The  pontiff  was  inclined  to  accede 
o their  opinion ; and  those  who  sat  next 
aim  were  urgent  to  have  the  affair  termi- 
lated  at  once.  Alone  Antonio  Sanseverino, 
ind  some  few  other  cardinals,  remained 
dlent  with  dejected  looks.  The  pontiff 
'emarked  his  long  silence  and  his  dejected 
dr,  and  said,  “Why,  cardinal,  are  you 
done  silent,  as  if  you  had  not  liberty  here 
o speak  freely  ? Tell  us  at  once  what  you 
hink  on  this  question.  ” Heaven  gave  such 
brce  to  the  words  of  Sanseverino  in  the 
liscourse  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
leliver,  that  the  pope  and  the  other  car- 
linals  were  determined  to  change  their 
>revious  resolution;  and  from  that  hour 
he  Capuchins  have  always  regarded  the 
llustrious  family  of  the  Sanseverini  as 
laving  been,  under  God,  the  second  foun- 
lers  of  their  order.f 

These  were  distressing  scenes,  but  yet 
iill  of  divine  action,  since  they  furnished 
m occasion  of  exercising  great  virtue  by 
hose  not  engaged  in  the  dissension,  who 
irotected  the  good  cause,  heedless  of  per- 
onal  inconvenience  and  injury ; for  then 
t was  that  Victoria  Colonna,  marchioness 
»f  Alcmi,  Ascanius  Colonna,  Camillus 
T rsino,  Nicolas  Buffalino,  and  other  Roman 

• Do.  ann.  1539. 

f A finales  Capucinorum  ad  aim.  1543. 


nobles,  extended  their  benevolent  protec-  | 
tion  to  the  persecuted  order.  The  noble  | 
family  also  of  Bentivolio  at  Ferrara,  in  i 
peace  and  'war  equally  illustrious,  took  ; 
these  holy  men  under  its  protection,  and  j 
founded  a convent  for  them  in  that  city.*  < 
But,  above  all,  it  was  Catherine  Ciboa,  i 
duchess  of  Camerino,  who  like  a mother 
protected  them  at  their  commencement 
Not  undeservedly  does  the  wise  man  say, 
“Fundamenta  reterna  supra  petram  soli- 
dam,  et  mandata  Dei  in  corde  mulieris 
sanct®."+  “ For  such  love,"  adds  the 
annalist  of  the  order,  “had  this  noble  1 
woman  for  the  new  reform  of  the  Capuchins, 
that  she  seemed  raised  up  by  God  for  its 
nurse  and  mother."!  “When  these  first 
Capuchins,  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
superiors  of  the  observance,  who  represented 
them  as  apostates,  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Camerino  received  most  harsh  letters 
from  the  minister  of  the  province,  con- 
demning them  for  suffering  these  friars  to 
take  refuge  in  their  states,  and  even  in 
their  palace.  The  duke's  reply,  a model 
of  good  sense,  firmness,  and  respect,  fur- 
nished then  a striking  instance  that  laical 
docility  may  be  united  with  a just  discrimi- 
nation and  a magnanimous  protection  of 
the  oppressed. "§  Such  then  is  the  episode 
of  monastic  history  which  I had  reserved  ( 
for  the  present  book,  as  more  immediately 
belonging  to  the  results  of  instruction  in 
the  spirit  of  the  eighth  beatitude,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  we  may  now  resume  our  ( 
general  history  of  Catholic  manners.  | 

We  have  seen  the  consequences  of  good-  ] 
ness  in  the  ordinaiy  society  of  men.  But 
it  was  not  alone  on  account  of  interior  ' 
sanctity  and  exterior  justice  of  life,  that  , 
Catholics  suffered  persecution  even  in  the 
ages  of  greatest  faith.  That  spiritual  ilia-  | 
ruination,  that  mystic  wisdom,  resulting  I 
from  the  union  with  God,  which  was  j 
enjoyed  by  the  blessed  clean  of  heart, 
produced  the  same  effects,  and  exposed 
them  of  itself  to  persecution,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other  cause.  Those  splen- 
dours of  the  blessed  wreath,  which  Dante 
saw,  like  the  eternal  light  of  Siger,j|  escaped 
not  envy  when  arguing  of  truth.  And 
here  again,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
might  be  summoned  to  our  aid  in  answer- 
ing those  who  might  in  consequence  be 

* Annales  Capucinorum  ad  ann.  1529.  1533. 

t Eccl.  xxvi. 

I Annales  Capucinorum,  ad  an.  1525. 

| Id.  an.  1527. 

j)  Sigtr  of  Brabant,  or  of  Courtray.  D’Aftand, 
Hist,  de  Dante,  423. 
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prejudiced.  “The  praises  of  other  men,” 
says  Pericles,  “ are  endurable ; so  far  as  each 
person  thinks  that  he  can  himself  do  what 
be  bears  of  others  doing ; but  if  any  one 
exceed  that  limit,  men  become  envious 
and  incredulous.”  Thus  it  is  with  the 
supereminent  gift  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak.  It  is  superhuman,  supernatural; 
to  acquire  it,  the  highest  graces  must  be 
asked  for  and  employed  ; therefore,  it  is 
regarded  with  displeasure,  and  treated  as 
a delusion.  In  regard  to  it,  as  the  Greek 
said,  men  are  envious  and  incredulous. 
Men  of  the  world,  in  Christian  times, 
might  stigmatize  the  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  holy  with  every  opprobrious  epithet: 
they  did  nothing  but  what  the  pagans  had 
done  from  the  beginning  to  those  amongst 
them,  who  were  of  superior  discernment 
in  things  relating  to  the  soul ; and  their 
own  poet  pronounces  it  “an  evil  shame 
which  makes  one  among  the  insane  fear 
to  pass  for  insane.”*  What  does  Plato 
say  on  this  point  ? He  observes,  “ that  the 
just,  who  do  not  wish  to  act  unjustly  to- 
wards those  who  injure  them,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  wretched  of  men,  ddXiardrov?.”! 
He  shows  further,  that  “people  of  the 
world,  being  convinced  that  secret  injustice 
is  the  most  useful  conduct,  esteem  who- 
ever differs  from  them,  and  who  is  really 
and  universally  desirous  of  being  good, 
as  a person  deficient  also  in  abilities ; 
affkurraros  *at  dporjT&raros. ”J  “Although,” 
he  adds,  “ they  may  avoid  saying  so  openly, 
and  on  the  contrary  praise  him.”  In  the 
These tetus  he  shows  that  a lover  of  wisdom, 
on  going  into  the  world,  will  be  ridiculed 
and  esteemed  a man  of  no  understanding; 
that  he  will  be  considered  weak,  absurd ; 
and  that  on  every  occasion  he  will  be  de- 
rided and  treated  as  a haughty  disgusting 
person,  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
things  of  life,  and  subject  to  continual 
misery.  The  man  whom  he  supposes  let 
out  of  the  cave,  and  then  returning  again 
to  his  former  companions,  who  are  still 
within  it,  would  seem  to  them,  he  says,  to 
have  lost  his  senses ; and  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to  loose  others,  and  to  lead  them 
out  with  him,  the  rest,  if  they  could,  would 
rise  and  kill  him.§  That  men  of  eminent 
wisdom  are  considered  insane  by  the  in- 
sane, was  the  remark  of  Varro  too,  who 
says,  “ Nam  ut  arquatio  et  vetemosis  lutea 
quae  non  sunt  ceque  ut  lutea  videntur,  sic 
ins&nis  sani  et  furiosi*  videntur  insani.” 

• Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  + De  Repub.  i. 

t Id  I.ih-  ii.  I Id.  Lib.  vL 


Hippocrates  supplies  a momorable  instance 
in  the  letter  in  which  he  describes  his  visit 
to  Democritus.  When  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  people  of  Abdera,  that  he  might  cure 
the  supposed  madness  of  their  philosopher, 
who  had  retired  from  among  men  to  lead 
a solitary,  and,  as  they  affirmed,  an  ex- 
travagant life,  the  physician  on  landing 
was  greeted  by  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
nay  even  by  boys  and  children,  all  sad  on 
account  of  Democritus.  They  ran  before 
him,  and  on  each  side,  to  guide  him  to 
the  retreat  of  the  eccentric  creature ; for 
so  they  termed  their  wisest  man.  After 
leaving  the  walls,  and  coming;  into  the 
fields,  he  found  a high  hill  covered  with 
many  tall  and  thick  tree^and  under  their 
shade  he  beheld  Democritus,  who  sat  alone 
under  a platanus,  barefooted  and  covered 
with  an  old  tunic,  pale  and  emaciated,  and 
wearing  a long  beard.  By  his  side  was  a 
rivulet,  which  sounded  as  the  water  passed 
down  the  bank  and  fell  upon  the  rocks ; 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  was  a 
grove,  which  seemed  sacred  to  the  nymphs. 
Democritus  held  a book  upon  his  knees, 
while  several  loose  sheets  were  scattered 
round  him  on  the  ground,  along  with  the 
limbs  of  animals  which  he  had  been  dis- 
secting. Sometimes  he  would  write  with 
great  earnestness,  and  then,  after  a little, 
he  seemed  to  repress  himself  and  to  pause 
for  meditation.  The  Abderitans  with  a 
sad  countenance  looked  upon  Hippocrates, 
and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears. — 
“See,”  they  said,  “how  mad  he  is;  and 
how  he  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to 
wish  or  do !”  Hippocrates,  however,  is 
not  so  easily  convinced  of  the  madness  of 
his  patient,  but  leaving  the  people  below 
he  ascends  the  hill  and  accosts  him.  After 
a short  conversation  he  discovers  the  mis- 
take. The  philosopher,  who  receives  him 
with  grace  and  dignity,  informs  him  that 
he  is  writing  upon  madness,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  the  madness  of  the  irri- 
tated crowd  who  are  wondering  at  him 
below,  and  ascribing  his  retired  solitary 
life  to  madness  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  they  who  are  miserably  deluded,  loving 
a calamitous  and  obscure  earth,  and  calum- 
niously  ridiculing  that  which  is  above 
them ; devoted  to  the  insane  love  of  gold 
and  pleasure,  and  hating  those  who  speak 
the  truth  ; never  satisfied,  and  perverting 
all  things  to  their  lust ; laughing  at  the 
crimes  of  others,  and  blind  to  their  own. 
“ ‘ This  it  is,’”  he  adds,  “ ‘which  gives  rise 
to  my  laughter,  when  I see  these  wicked 
men,  these  slaves  of  avarice,  of  insatiable 
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cupidity,  enmity,  and  envy,  paying  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes.  There  is  no  medi- 
cine to  cure  them,  O Hippocrates ; no 
Pseonian  medicament.  Your  predecessor 
iEsculapius  himself  perished  miserably 
for  having  endeavoured  to  serve  them : 
ovx  6p§s  Sri  Kal  6 jc&rft or  fuaavBpayrrirjs  nenXrj- 
ptorcu ; there  is  no  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
no  testimony.’  Saying  these  words,  he 
smiled  again;  and,  O Damagetus,  he 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  were  invested  with 
a divine  dignity,  and  as  if  he  had  laid  aside 
his  human  form.  And  I said  to  him,  4 O 
noble  Democritus,  I shall  bear  back  with 
me  great  gifts  and  pledges  of  your  hospi- 
tality ; for  you  have  filled  me  with  the  ad- 
miration of  wiscMtn.  I depart  the  herald 
of  your  truth ; for  you  have  investigated 
and  meditated  upon  human  nature.'  Say- 
ing this,  I rose  up  and  descended  to  the 
people,  who  were  all  waiting  for  me  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  I said  to  them,  * O 
men,  I am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
your  embassy ; for  I have  seen  Democri- 
tus, the  wisest  of  men,  who  alone  is  able 
to  make  men  wise.'”* 

The  fate  of  Empedocles  of  whom  the 
poet  says, 

“Ut  viz  human*  vide&tur  stirpe  cre&tus,” 

was  a memorable  instance  of  the  danger 
of  imparting  those  high  lessons  which  he 
styled  icaQappot,  as  professing  to  teach  how 
to  purify  and  perfect  the  soul ; and  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  all  that  the  sophists 
really  deserved,  furnish  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  mind  and  manner  adopted  by 
profane  men  towards  those  who  represent 
before  their  contemporaries  the  religious 
and  the  wise,  in  regard  to  whom  they  are 
disposed  even  to  reverse  the  meaning  of 
terms,  in  order  that  virtues  may  be  made 
to  appear  ridiculous  and  hateful,  and  that, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Thucydides, 
speaking  of  the  Greeks,  they  may  he 
laughed  down,  ovro  iraoa  Idea  Korean]  koko- 
rponias — Kat  r6  eCrjBes  (oZ  t6  yewcuou  nXeiarop 
pcr*xn)  KarayikcurQiv  f]<f>avioOrf.\ 

44  Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo ; illi 

Tardo  cognomen  pingui  et  damus. 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimua.'*} 

He  can  be  calumniated  and  ridiculed 
too  with  impunity,  by  men  who  think  with 


Meno  the  Thessalian,  that  the  perjured  ' 
and  profligate  are  persons  to  be  feared  as 
well  armed,  but  that  any  one  may  trifle 
with  the  holy,  and  the  worshippers  of 
truth.*  At  all  times,  says  the  poet,  it  is 
easy  to  cheat  the  good  ; 

44  semper  bonus  homo  tiro  est”* 

Some  may  stand  in  need  of  these  obser- 
vations of  the  ancient  world,  to  prepare 
them  for  witnessing  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  persons  of  great  spiritual  illumi-  j 
nation  in  the  Church,  from  that  class  of 
Christians  which  St.  Augustin  designates  | 
as  the  chaff:  for  history  commemorates  no 
man  possessed  of  that  high  mystic  wisdom,  , 
which  belongs,  as  a divine  privilege,  to  | 
those  who  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  truly  I 
humble,  who  has  escaped  the  ridicule  of 
his  contemporaries — that  persecution  which  j 
Albertus  Magnus  styles,  “sagitt®  parru-  j 
lorum.''J  1 

When  Bernard  de  Quintaville  was  sent  i 
by  St.  Francis  to  raise  the  poverty  and  I 
folly  of  the  cross  against  the  proud  wisdom 
of  the  philosophers  of  Bologna,  he  vis 
received  with  many  insults.  While  the 
people  mocked  him,  and  the  children  pulled 
him  by  the  hood,  and  threw  stones  at  him, 
the  learned  regarded  him  with  that  look  of 
scorn  which  wounds  more  deeply  than  sny  j] 
blow.  When  St  Francis,  in  the  camp  of  , 
the  crusaders,  asked  the  friar  who  was  with  u 
him,  whether  he  ought  to  make  known  his  ; 
opinion  respecting  the  measure  about  to  j 
be  adopted,  observing  that  if  he  divulged  i 
it,  he  would  be  regarded  as  a fool,  the  other 
replied,  44  Frater,  pro  minimo  tibi  sit  ut  ab 
hominibus  judiceris,  quia  non  modo  inripis 
fatuus  reputari.”§  In  fact,  men  of  that 
pure  ascetic  grace,  who  in  each  act  and  | 
word  evince  those  delicate,  subdued,  deli-  | 
cious  tones,  which  indicate  the  hand  of  the  l 
greatest  artist,  are  from  the  first  disdained 
as  insignificant  persons,  by  those  who  re- 
gard humility  and  charity  as  a deficiency  of 
talent  If  with  the  highest  gifts  endowed, 
each  of  these  at  some  period  or  other  of 
his  life  must  have  been  treated  as  incom- 
petent perhaps  as  a dangerous  visionary, 
k communi  hominum  sensu  abhorrentem, 
or  despised  as  one  led  away  by  the  dreams 
of  a devout  imagination,  by  which  was 
meant 44  an  exaggerated  idealist  who,  soar- 
ing always  in  the  clouds,  uselessly  strove 
to  realize  the  impracticable.*  Like  Tbeo- 


* Hippocratia  Epiat. 

X Hor.  Sat.  i.  3. 


f Lib.  iii. 


* Xenoph.  Anab.  ii.  6. 
X In  Pa.  lxiii.  8. 
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clymenus,  after  warning  the  high-fed 
suitors,  of  whom  Homer  said, 

04  apa  tra*Tf?  «V  avnp  f]!tv  yAacrtraj/, 

he  receives  no  answer  but  what  is  conveyed 
in  laughter.  He  may  say  of  himself,  in 
the  words  of  Socrates  to  the  sophists, 
ifiStv  irpoirr)\aKi(ofiM,*  as  when  the  blessed 
Oriol,  of  Barcelona,  used  to  be  the  object 
of  derision  and  insults,  without  the  least 
act  of  his  life  giving  cause;  though  St. 
Augustin  would  say  rather  that  his  chief 
occupation  could  explain  it ; since  he  was 
one  of  those  who  search  their  spirit,  “Et 
scrutabar  spiritum  meum.”  If  he  had 
searched  the  earth  to  find  veins  of  gold, 
no  one  would  say  that  he  was  foolish  ; 
nay,  many  would  proclaim  him  to  be  a 
wise  man,  who  wished  to  arrive  at  gold. 
But  if  a man  digs  for  what  he  has  within, 
(and  how  many  things  has  be  within  !)  then 
he  is  despised.f 

In  the  office  of  St.  Francis  there  is  espe- 
cial mention  of  the  insults  suffered  from 
the  multitude  by  the  seraphic  father ; as  in 
this  response  in  the  first  nocturn,  “ Squal- 
lenti  vultu  cernitur,  putatur  insanire.  Luto, 
saxis  impetitur,  sed  patiens  vir  nititur  ut 
surdus  pertransire.” 

“ Attend  to  the  opprobrium  of  the 
Church,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “ now  and  in 
past  times : see  the  Christians  banished, 
slain,  thrown  to  beasts.  As  with  the  head, 
so  with  the  body.  Wherever  a Christian  is 
found,  he  is  insulted,  derided,  called  foolish, 
insane,  good  for  nothing.”*  “The  disci- 
ple will  be  treated  as  his  master.  And  do 
you  ask.  Who  is  there  that  still  derides 
Christ  ? I wish  there  was  but  one ; I wish 
there  were  but  two  ; I wish  they  could  be 
numbered ; but  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
chaff  derides  him,  while  the  wheat  laments 
his  being  derided.”§  “Multi  dicunt,  Quis 
ostendit  nobis  bona  ? the  daily  question,” 
adds  St.  Augustin,  “ of  all  the  foolish  and 
wicked. “Qu©  interrogatio  quotidiana 
est  omnium  stultorum  et  iniquorum ;”  to 
whom  there  is  allusion  in  the  prayer,  “ Ne 
tradas  bestiis  animas  confitentes  tibi  !” 
Who  will  show  them  any  good  ? You 
name  St  Louis  ? In  vain : for  as  the 
Franciscans  tell  us  of  that  holy  king, 

“ Sepias  stulti  ration e capti 

Simplicem,  sanctum,  nih.il!  putabant ; 

Gloria  vane  quia  non  studebant 

Incole  coeU.”^ 

• Plat  Hippias  Maj.  ♦ In  Ps.  lxxvi. 

t In  Pa.  xxxiv.  § In  Ps.  xxi.  |]  In  Ps.  iv. 
Y Martvrolor.  Franciac.  Auanat  2S. 


You  name  the  great  contemplatists,  the 
great  mystic  lights  of  the  middle  ages? 
Then  we  may  ask,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
mystery, 

“ Paries- tu  point,  Sathan  accusateur, 
Pers&uteur  de  tout  humain  lignaige  ?’* 

and  reckon  with  assurance  upon  that  arch- 
accuser  finding  instruments  to  spread 
abroad  his  suggestions  against  them.  What 
are  these  instruments  ? “ Lukewarm  Chris- 
tians, the  worst  of  all,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
who  compares  them  to  decayed  beams, 
while  the  pagans,  he  says,  are  like  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  without  the  Church, 
which  can  be  made  use  bf  afterwards  for 
a good  purpose ; whereas  these  rotten  tim- 
bers, already  hewed,  and  sawed,  and  polish- 
ed, and  used,  are  only  fit  for  the  fire.* 
What  illustrious  saint,  what  illuminated 
intelligence,  can  such  men  admire  or  un- 
derstand ? Mark  how  they  treat  even  the 
wise  men  of  the  ancient  world.  “ Socrates 
substituted  fanatical  ideas,”  says  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  “ instead  of  real  knowledge.” 
He  says  again,  “ that  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  mad  enough  to  think  themselves 
capable  of  contemplating  God,  and  of  ab- 
stracting the  soul  from  corporeal  senses  ;”f 
“that  Plato  treated  every  subject  like  a 
bombast  poet,  and  a mad  theologian 
“ that  he  who  reads  Plato's  works  like  a 
man  in  his  senses,  will  be  tempted  to  think 
that  the  author  was  not  so,  and  that  no 
man  ever  dreamed  so  wildly,  as  this  author 
wrote,  about  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a future  state.”§  We  need  not  ask  how 
minds  constituted  after  this  type,  and  such 
were  always  existing,  regarded  the  great 
mystic  writers  of  the  Catholic  Church  ! 
Search  the  whole  calendar,  and  in  vain 
you  will  look  for  one  reflecting,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  light  of  Christ,  that 
was  not  by  such  as  these  accused,  con- 
demned, derided.  All  exhibited  themselves 
as  St.  Paul  says,  “as  the  ministers  of  God, 
per  gloriam  et  ignobilitatera,  per  infamiam 
et  bonam  famam,  ut  seductores  et  vera- 
ce8.”||  What  had  not  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Theresa, 
to  suffer!  How  many  persons  at  one 
time  were  disposed  to  distrust  the  graces 
showered  on  the  latter,  and  to  intimate 
their  fears  of  delusion  ! Even  her  best 
friends  appeared  leagued  against  her  peace. 

• In  Ps.  xxx.  ♦ Yol.  iv.  p.  113. 

t VqI.  iii.  p.  129.  § Vol.  iv.  p.  347. 

I 2 Cor.  vi. 
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What  must  not  have  been  the  reproach 
heaped  on  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi, 
when  even  by  her  sisters  of  the  Carmelite 
convent  in  Florence  she  was  for  a time 
despised  ? many  regarding  the  graces  which 
she  had  been  at  first  thought  to  have  re- 
ceived, as  nothing  but  illusions. 

St.  Mary  d’Oignies,  whom,  as  the  car- 
dinal de  Vi  try  says,  no  religious  person 
could  see  while  in  her  ecstacies,  or  hear 
speak,  without  being  inflamed  and  con- 
soled, was  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
profane,  who  used  to  ridicule  those  who 
turned  out  of  their  way  to  visit  her.  St. 
Joseph  de  Cupertino  was  accused  before 
the  inquisitors  of  Naples,  as  a visionary, 
by  a vicar-general.  Even  in  the  convent 
of  Assisi,  his  superior  called  him  a hypo- 
crite, and  treated  him  with  great  rigour. 
Life,  though  like  his  in  glory  shrined,  had 
thus  its  gleams  and  shadows. 

What  contradictions  and  persecutions 
were  suffered  by  the  whole  order  of  St. 
Francis  collectively,  in  its  commencement  !*- 
How  many  revilers  had  its  seraphic  founder, 
even  after  having  his  limbs  marked  by  that 
angel  from  the  east,  with  the  sign  of  the 
living  God  ! which  some  deemed  a thing 
incredible,  so  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
by  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  with  his  own 
eyes  beheld  it,  to  prohibit  painters  from 
representing  him  without  it,  under  pain  of 
excommunication. 

St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna  used  sometimes 
to  be  persecuted  by  children,  instigated  by 
what  they  heard  their  elders  say,  throwing 
stones  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  by  his 
own  relations  reproaching  him  for  dis- 
honouring his  family  by  what  they  termed 
such  an  abject  kind  of  life. 

Remarkable  too  is  the  malicious  joy  with 
which  the  profane,  urged  on  by  him  who 
in  the  sacred  Scripture  is  qualified  as  “the 
calumniator,”  endeavoured  to  convict  such 
persons  of  having  yielded  to  the  lure  of 
carnal  sinners,  as  in  the  persecutions  by 
which  God  permitted  that  the  sanctity  of 
St.  Jerome  and  of  Ste.  Genevieve  should 
be  explored.  The  former,  after  the  death 
of  Pope  Damasus,  his  protector,  bent  to 
the  storm  and  returned  to  the  east.  The 
latter,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  have  all  per- 
sons indiscriminately  leagued  against  her 
to  arraign  her  innocence,  persecuting  her 
as  a visionary  and  hypocrite,  because  she 
acknowledged  the  extraordinary  graces  she 
received  from  heaven ; until  St.  Germain 
of  Auxerre  on  his  journey  to  England 
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arrived,  and  by  recognising  her  sanctity,  j 
put  her  calumniators  to  silence.  Still  it  | 
was  not  till  the  year  449,  a short  time  be*  i 
fore  her  death,  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  against  her  were  wholly  removed 
on  a renewed  attestation  of  her  innocence  | 
by  that  holy  bishop.  St.  Catherine  of  | 
Sienna,  too,  was  often  grossly  calumniated,  . 
on  occasions  which  she  ever  seized  with 
joy,  to  exercise  her  love  for  the  cross,  and  \ 
for  humiliation  before  her  God.  The  de- 
sert itself  was  not  an  asylum  from  such 
persecution.  St.  Pachomius,  that  insti- 
tutor  of  the  Coenobites,  notwithstanding 
his  eminent  sanctity,  could  not  escape  ; 
calumny.  He  was  cited  in  the  year  348,  > 
before  a council  of  bishops,  at  Latopolis,  I 
to  answer  charges  brought  against  him,  I 
when  he  confounded,  by  humility,  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  St.  Macarius  the 
elder,  of  Egypt,  was  accused  by  an  aban- 
doned sinner,  seized  by  the  people,  drag*  , 
ged  through  a village,  beaten,  and  insulted 
as  a base  hypocrite  under  the  garb  of  a 
hermit,  till  God  manifested  his  innocence;  ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  people  was  converted  u 
into  admiration  at  his  humility  and  I, 
patience. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  all  these 
holy  and  eminent  persons  to  have  escaped 
such  calumnies,  by  making  their  lives  and  - 
thoughts  conformable  to  those  of  the  multi- 
tude around  them ; for  in  the  superiority 
of  the  beauteous  fruits  they  bore  to  those 
of  the  world  8 plants  lay  the  secret  of  their 
disgrace  : but  they  would  not  pay  the  price  | 
required  for  an  exemption,  preferring  their  j 
own  sweet  gifts  to  all  the  praise  of  worth-  i 
less  men.  Concluding  his  delightful  Philo-  1 
biblion,  Richard  de  Bury  proclaims  this  ,, 
fact,  as  from  his  own  experience : for,  saith  i| 
he,  “ let  those  who  condemn  us  for  apply*  ji 
ing  so  much  labour  and  expense  to  provide  | 
books,  cease  their  censures ; let  them  cease 
to  whisper  their  satirical  commentaries.  | 
who  would  have  regarded  us  with  benevo- 
lent affection,  if  we  had  devoted  ourselves 
to  hunting,  and  to  playing  at  the  dice,  qui  i 
nos  fortassis  affectu  commendassent  bene-  ( 
volo,  si  ferarum  venatui,  alearumque  lusui 
dominarum  applausui  vacassemus.”*  I 
Truly  the  piety  and  laudable  activity  of 
persons  like  himself,  exposed  to  moreim-  , 
mediate  contact  with  the  world,  could 
hardly  have  escaped  being  treated  as  de- 
lusion, when  that  of  the  cloistered  recluse, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  charged  with  it  bv 
partners  in  his  calm  retirement. 
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St  Laurence  Justin ien  having  published 
a charge  against  certain  dissipations,  was 
stigmatized  by  many  as  a monk  of  a narrow 
scrupulous  mind,  who  sought  to  make  a 
cloister  of  the  world.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  publicly  insulted  in  the  streets,  and 
treated  as  a hypocrite.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage used  when  avarice  overcasts  the 
world  with  mourning,  treading  under  foot 
the  good,  and  raising  bad  men  up.  The 
courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  represented 
that  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  improperly  conducted,  that  he  was 
bred  up  with  a taste  for  mystical  devotion, 
and  for  exercises  which  occupied  the  time 
that  should  have  been  spent  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  suitable  to  his  rank 
and  fortune.  The  monarch  was  himself 
prejudiced  against  the  excellent  men  who 
directed  it ; but  the  due  de  Beauvilliers 
replied  with  modesty  and  firmness,  44  Sire, 
I know  but  of  one  Gospel ; and  I believe 
that  I am  bound  by  the  duty  which  I owe 
to  my  God  and  to  my  king,  to  neglect 
nothing  that  can  prepare  for  France  a vir- 
tuous sovereign.”  44 1 am  astonished,” 
writes  Madame  de  Savigne,  44  that  you 
accuse  our  Corbenelli  of  being  infected 
with  a diabolic  mysticism.  What ! a 
man  who  thinks  only  of  destroying  the 
empire  of  the  devil ; who  has  constant 
relations  with  his  enemies,  tho  saints ; 
a man  who  mortifies  his  body ; who  suf- 
fers poverty  as  a Christian,  or,  as  you 
would  say,  as  a philosopher ; who  never 
ceases  celebrating  the  perfections  of  God ; 
who  never  judges  his  neighbour  ; who 
always  excuses  him;  who  passes  his  life 
in  charity  and  the  service  of  others ; who 
is  insensible  to  the  pleasures  and  de- 
lights of  life ; who,  in  fine,  in  spite  of  his 
misfortunes,  is  entirely  submissive  to  the 
will  of  God  ! and  you  call  that  a diabolic 
mysticism.”* 

Fenelon  was  accused  of  aspiring  at  power 
in  court,  “ par  les  lieus  secrets  d’un  langage 
mysterieux.”  “That  is  the  judgment  of 
many  persons,”  says  D'Aguesseau,  44  which 
we  must  remit  to  the  sovereign  Searcher 
of  hearts ; so  that  even  the  virtuous  chan- 
cellor had  been  alienated  from  Fenelon  by 
the  imputation  of  his  enemies.  St.  Augus- 
tin, after  citing  the  words,  “Muta  efficiantur 
labia  dolosa,  qu»  loquuntur  ad  versus  Jus- 
tum  iniquitatem  in  superbia  et  contemp- 
tu,”  adds,  “ the  just  is  Christ,  who  coming 
in  his  great  humility,  appeared  contemp- 
tible to  the  proud ; and  whosoever  wishes 
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to  follow  his  footsteps,  and  to  walk  as  He 
walked,  will  be  despised  in  Christ,  as  a 
member  of  Christ.  Muta  efficiantur  labia 
dolosa,  qu©  loquuntur  adversus  Justum 
iniquitatem  in  superbia  et  contemptu. 
When  will  these  lips  be  mute  ? In  this 
world  never.  Daily  they  will  cry  against 
humble  Christians  ; daily  they  will  vocife- 
rate ; daily  they  will  blaspheme.”* 

But  now  my  vigour  faints  as  florets  by 
the  frosty  air  of  night  bent  down  and 
closed ; for  those  who  play  the  part  with 
history  of  Satan's  advocates  remind  me, 
that  even  in  the  ages  of  faith  it  was  not 
alone  from  the  wicked  and  impious  that 
goodly  deeds  and  fair  met  ill-acceptance, 
but  that  holy  persons  suffered  persecution 
from  the  just  also,  who,  kneeling  in  the 
same  choir  with  them,  worshipped  God. 
Their  words,  alas ! are  true,  and  may  not 
be  gainsayed.  By  good  men  also,  as  father 
Dosithee  remarks,  they  were  often  exercised 
and  contradicted,  and  that  by  a wise  dis- 
pensation of  Omniscience,  without  there 
being  sin  and  error  on  either  side.f  How 
affecting  are  the  remonstrances  of  St. 
Columban,  when  he  was  exposed  to  trouble 
in  Gaul  from  the  singularity  of  his  monas- 
tic rite.  His  reply  to  a council  assembled 
against  him  was  to  this  effect : 44  One 
thing  I ask,  as  I am  not  the  author 
of  this  diversity,  but  am  a pilgrim  tra- 
velling in  these  lands  for  Christ,  the 
common  Saviour,  Lord,  and  God,  I im- 
plore you,  by  our  common  Lord,  who 
will  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  allow 
me,  with  your  peace  and  charity,  to  dwell 
silently  in  these  woods,  and  to  live  near 
the  bones  of  seventeen  of  our  brethren 
who  are  dead,  as  I have  hitherto  lived 
amongst  you  during  these  twelve  years 
past.”J  St.  Othmar,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
being  accused  falsely,  as  Walafried  Strabo 
declares,  and  condemned  hastily,  after 
many  days  of  solitary  confinement,  was 
transferred  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine, 
called  Stain,  where  he  spent  his  days  alone 
and  in  great  devotion  till  his  death  : he 
was  buried  on  the  island,  but,  after  ten 
years,  the  brethren  brought  back  his  body 
to  the  monastery. 

St.  Philbert,  in  the  seventh  century, 
having  incurred  the  anger  of  Ebroin, 
mayor  of  the  palace,  by  reproving  him  for 
his  crimes,  that  minister  gained  over  some 
ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen  to 
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calumniate  the  servant  of  God.  St.  Ouen, 
their  bishop,  was  so  imposed  upon  that  he 
entered  into  their  views.  St.  Philbert 
was  even  imprisoned  until  his  innocence 
was  recognised  ; but  the  holy  abbot,  thinking 
himself  not  safe  in  Neustria,  retired  to 
Poitiers. 

St.  Liudger,  the  apostle  of  Saxony,  em- 
ploying the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  in 
charities,  was  accused  to  Charlemagne  of 
neglecting  to  ornament  his  churches ; but 
the  emperor,  who  cited  him  before  him,  was 
so  struck  with  his  saintly  replies,  that  he  dis- 
graced his  accusers.  Sad  but  necessary  re- 
trospects these,  for  without  them  we  could 
not  thoroughly  understand  the  spirit  of  past 
ages,  nor,  while  some  divisions  last,  the 
mysteries  of  our  own  society. 

To  suffer  from  good  men,  like  St.  Wilfrid, 
in  the  eighth  century,  is  itself  a prodigy.  St. 
Wilfrid  never  reviled  his  persecutors,  never 
complained  of  those  who,  perhaps  without 
consciousness  of  evil,  stirred  up  whole  king- 
doms against  him.  His  cause  having  been 
heard  before  Pope  Agatho,  who  decided  in 
his  favour,  when  he  presented  the  pope’s 
letter  to  Egfrid,  the  king  declared  that  it 
was  obtained  by  bribery,  and  committed 
Wilfrid  to  a dungeon,  where  he  continued 
nine  months.  It  was  the  remembrance  of 
having  taken  part  against  him,  that  em- 
bittered the  last  hours  of  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  sought  and 
obtained  forgiveness  from  him  at  his  death. 
St.  William,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had 
some  inveterate  enemies,  who  had  prepos- 
sessed Pope  Eugene  against  him  by  the 
blackest  calumnies.  Notwithstanding  the 
unspotted  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  exalted 
rank  in  Church  and  state,  he  was  assailed 
even  by  dignitaries  in  the  Church,  whose 
accusations  were  made  to  appear  so  credible, 
that  a refusal  to  ratify  his  appointment  to 
the  see  was  peremptorily  given.  And  how 
did  the  saint  bear  these  insults,  this  unmerited 
disgrace,  this  loss  of  character  ? — in  silence  ! 

St.  Conrad,  named  archbishop  of  Treves, 
in  the  year  1066,  on  account  of  his  sanctity, 
by  St.  Annon,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
opposed  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  that 
city,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been 
consulted.  Hoping  by  his  presence  to  win 
them  over,  he  set  out  for  his  diocese ; but 
Deodoric,  count  of  Treves,  lay  in  wait  for 
him  with  some  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
seized  and  decapitated. 

St.  Jane  de  Chantal  while  in  Paris,  and 
St.  Theresa  in  various  places,  suffered  many 
persecution s,  even  from  persons  of  piety. 
St.  John  of  God  was  accused  by  men  who 


meant  well,  of  receiving  vagabonds  and  pro-  | 
stitutes  into  his  hospital.  His  crime  vis 
receiving  sinners.  St.  Peter  Nolasquo  had 
many  contradictious  to  endure  before  be 
could  realize  his  charitable  project  of  found- 
ing the  order  of  Mercy  for  the  redemption 
of  captives.  Even  good  men  did  not  appre- 
ciate his  zeal. 

Indeed,  from  earliest  times,  the  most 
eminent  servants  of  God  were  accustomed  to 
be  misrepresented  or  suspected  by  men  who 
were  not  his  enemies.  “How  many  are  I 
there,”  says  St.  Augustin,  explaining  the 
Psalms  from  the  pulpit,  “ who  affirm  that  we  ! 
are  seeking  honour,  and  praise,  and  temporal 
utility  in  the  Church  ! How  many  affirm 
that  I speak  to  you  in  order  that  you  may 
admire  and  praise  me,  and  that  this  is  wr 
object  and  intention  when  I speak!  But 
how  should  they  know  what  none  of  you  can 
know  ? How  should  they  know  what  I 
myself  scarcely  know  ? for  I do  not  judge 
myself ; qui  enim  dijudicat  me  Dominus 
est.”#  | 

St.  Gervin,  abbot  of  St.  Riquier,  one  of 
the  most  holy  men  of  the  eleventh  century, 
gave  offence  by  his  mode  of  preaching  and 
hearing  confessions,  insomuch  that  he  was 
accused  before  the  Pope  St.  Leo  IX.  of 
preaching  without  a mission ; and  be  bad  to 
repair  to  Rome  to  refute  these  accusations, 
when  the  holy  father  gave  him  power  to 
preach  and  to  hear  confessions  wherever  he 
might  choose. 

After  St.  Celestin  V.  bad  resigned  the 
papal  chair,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at 
Morroni,  persecutions  awaited  him,  fro® 
men  who  only  sought  to  provide  against  in 
enormous  danger.  The  multitudes  that 
flocked  to  him,  and  false  rumours  that  bw 
abdication  was  not  voluntary,  natnrally  ex- 
cited fears  that  fatal  consequences  might 
result ; and  he  was  therefore  kept  in  con- 
finement under  a guard  of  soldiers  at  Fumone, 
during  ten  months,  until  his  death.  It  w 
said  that  his  treatment  even  was  most  un- 
worthy ; but  without  complaining.  "All  I 
wished  for  in  the  world,”  said  he,  “was  a I 
cell,  and  that  cell  they  have  given  me.” 

St.  Didier,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the 
seventh  century,  taught  classical  learning; 
and  for  these  studies  he  was  decried  to  the 
Pope  St.  Gregory,  as  a man  who  substituted 
pagan  fable  for  holy  Scripture,  and  who 
with  the  same  lips  sang  Christ  and  Jupiter. 
The  holy  Pope  discerned  the  groundlessness 
of  the  accusation,  and  rendered  him  justice  , 
publicly. 
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St.  Beroardine  of  Sienna  was  misrepre- 
sented to  Pope  Martin,  and  was,  for  a short 
time,  even  condemned  to  abstain  from 
preaching.  His  style  bad  been  criticised, 
and  offence  had  been  taken  at  his  having  the 
sacred  name  painted  to  exhibit  to  the  people. 
St.  Philip  Neri,  too,  being  accused  of  am- 
bition and  hypocrisy,  and  of  seeking  popu- 
larity, was  forbidden  for  a time,  by  the  vicar 
of  Rome,  from  hearing  confessions  and  from 
preaching.  St.  John  Francis  Regis  was  so 
misrepresented,  that  even  the  bishop  of 
Vivien,  who  had  taken  his  part,  proceeded 
to  censure  him  and  order  his  recall.  At 
another  rime  he  had  the  grief  to  see  some  of 
his  own  order  associated  with  those  who 
decried  him.  Its  holy  founder  also,  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  had  been  represented 
by  some  as  a man  attached  to  certain  vision- 
aries, who  called  themselves  illumiuated,  and 
who  had  been  condemned  in  Spain.  He 
was  even  brought  before  the  inquisition.  At 
auother  rime  he  was  cited  before  the  grand 
vicar  of  the  bishop,  as  catechizing  without  a 
mission,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  during 
forty-two  days.  Afterwards,  in  Salamanca, 
being  followed  by  a multitude  who  were 
charmed  with  his  instructions,  he  was  again 
suspected  and  imprisoned ; but  after  twenty- 
two  days  his  innocence  was  recognised.  St. 
Francis  of  Borgia  was  similarly  exposed  to 
many  mortifications,  arising  from  persons 
who  suspected  either  error  in  his  books,  or 
rise  his  former  friendship  with  men  who 
were  themselves  falsely  suspected  of  error. 

“My  lord  of  Cambrai  is  proud,"  writes  a 
contemporary  of  Fenelon,*  “ his  arrogance 
is  increased, “ he  believes  no  one  but  those 
who  flatter  hirn/’J  “ It  is  a ferocious  beast 
that  must  be  pursued  for  the  honour  of  the 
episcopacy  and  of  truth,  till  he  be  over- 
powered and  rendered  incapable  of  doing 
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more  mischief.  The  Church  must  be  de- 
livered from  the  greatest  enemy  that  it  has 
ever  had."* 

The  due  de  Beauvilliers  was  another 
sufferer  at  that  time,  in  the  same  court,  from 
men  whom  he  would  not  rank  with  the 
corrupt.  It  was  even  suggested  by  some, 
that  he  had  contracted  opinions  favourable 
to  the  new  views  of  religion,  though  a bull 
of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  and  a subsequent 
brief,  as  also  a declaration  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  had  severely 
condemned  those  who  were  accessary  to 
spreading  such  charges,  unless  they  could 
support  them  in  a due  canonical  coarse  by 
irrefragable  proofs.  Such  are  the  instances 
that  might  be  easily  multiplied  of  persecu- 
tions for  justice,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  persons  unconscious  of  opposing  it.  In 
allusion  to  them,  Albertus  Magnus  says, 
“That  is  a laudable  patience  which  bears 
injuries  patiently,  not  only  from  evil  men, 
but  also  from  those  who  seem  to  be  good; 
not  for  evil  deeds,  but  for  benefits.  Then 
the  soul  is  the  friend  of  God  amongst  daugh- 
ters, as  the  lily  amidst  thorns : for  the  lily, 
when  pierced  by  thorns,  retains  its  whiteness, 
and  only  emits  a stronger  perfume  than  if 
it  had  not  been  pierced.  So  the  soul,  the 
spouse  of  God,  if  it  be  pierced  by  those  who 
seem  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  sons  of 
God,  is  not  provoked  to  impatience,  but  en- 
deavours diligently  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  a good  conscience,  and  the  odour  of  a 
holy  fame."f  But  it  is  time  that  we  pass 
from  an  observation  of  the  sufferings  of  par- 
ticular members,  in  consequence  of  their 
personal  justice,  to  survey  the  persecutions 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  collectively, 
on  account  of  the  inalienable  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  Divine  Founder. 

* Lett,  de  Bossuet,  cxx. 

t Albertus  Magnus,  [Paradisus  Animc,  a iv. 
tom  xxi 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HAT  is  the  Church  ? “The 
Church,”  say  the  guides  of 
I the  middle  ages,  “is  Christ 
himself,  living  externally, 
re- appearing  always  under 
a human  form : the  Church 
is,  as  it  were,  the  perma- 
nent incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  since  in 
holy  Scripture  the  faithful  are  called  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  if  the  Church 
be  the  continual  presence  of  the  Saviour,  it 
follows,  that  it  must  participate  in  his  attri- 
butes: therefore  it  must  suffer  as  He  suf- 
fered.”* For  the  Church  was  not  an 
abstraction  or  a mere  phantom.  Books 
were  not  the  Church,  as  they  are  said  to  be 
now  by  some ; nor  was  any  who  could  write 
a book  and  screen  his  person  by  remaining 
unknown,  the  bishop  or  the  archbishop. 
The  Church  had  flesh  and  bones  to  suffer, 
like  its  Divine  Founder  in  his  sacred  hu- 
manity ; it  had  apostles,  invested  with  au- 
thority, filling  offices  which  involved  them 
in  a state  of  constant  personal  responsibility, 
by  reason  of  which  they  could  be  bound, 
imprisoned,  and  put  to  death  like  those  who 
first  established  it  in  the  world : its  perse- 
cutions would  be,  in  many  respects,  a con- 
tinuance of  the  passion. 

Now  we  see  ample  preparation  made  to 
realize  these  anticipations ; for  there  is 
another  power  existing,  another  society, 
another  kingdom,  between  w'bich  and  the 
Church  war  is  inevitable,  a war  which  can 
never  end.  “ Every  people,”  says  St.  Au- 
gustin, “ delighted  with  a human  kingdom, 
and  rejecting  the  Lord  from  reigning  over 
it,  every  such  people  is  far  from  the  saints, 
and  prepared  to  persecute  them.  Think 
not  this  confined  to  the  Jews  alone.  They 
are  given  as  primitive  examples,  that  in  them 
may  appear  what  all  others  should  beware 
of.  They  rejected  Christ;  they  chose  Csesar. 
And  truly,  Caesar  was  a king;  a man  over 
human  things:  but  there  was  another  king 
for  divine  things.  One  king  for  temporal, 
another  for  eternal  life.  They  did  not  sin 
because  they  said  that  Caesar  was  their 
king,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to 


have  Christ  for  king.  Et  modo  multi  Chris- 
tum regem  in  coelo  sedentem  et  ubiqne 
regnantem  habere  nolunt,  et  ipsi  sunt  qui 
tribulant  nos.  But  we  cannot  be  troubled, 
excepting  by  those  who  are  far  from  the 
saints,  far  not  in  body,  but  heart.”* 

Such  was  the  voice  of  all  Catholics  in 
ages  of  faith.  The  intellectual,  the  chival- 
rous world  of  the  middle  ages  recognised  no 
other  as  the  truth.  “All,”  says  John  of 
Salisbury,  “ who  seek  to  extend  the  kingdom 
of  man,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  empire  of 
Christ,  are  those  who  go  forth  with  sword* 
and  staves  to  take  Christ  prisoner,  that  his 
name  may  be  destroyed/’^ 

The  apostle  calls  the  devil  and  his  angels 
“the  rulers  of  this  world,”  because  they 
rule  over  the  lovers  of  this  world.  From 
these  the  church  has  to  expect  constant  op- 
position, a systematic  and  ingenious  hos- 
tility, and  perpetual  hatred.  As  Albert  the 
Great  notes  from  the  Psalmist's  words,  there 
is  a threefold  persecution  against  her ; “ by 
the  mouth,  implied  in  his  expression,  fre- 
muerunt ; by  the  heart,  when  he  says, 
meditati  sum;  and  bv  deeds,  astitenim 
regesf'J  the  Church  then,  as  truly  Israel, 
may  say,  “ Saepe  expugnavenuu  me  a juven- 
tute  mea.”  From  her  cradle  has  she  been 
persecuted.  Here  is  then  literally,  what 
modern  politicians  so  greatly  deprecate,  a 
state  within  a state,  an  empire  in  an  empire, 
and  subjects  are  divided.  “ Amicus  saeculi 
huj us  constituitur  inimicus  Dei.”  “ So  it  is," 
adds  St.  Anselm,  “so  it  must  be  immutably, 
Non  sunt  verba  tantum  audienda,  sed  est 
res  terrifice  metuenda.”§  But  the  fact  is 
manifest,  and  its  authors  seek  no  disguise. 
“ Sometimes  .they  rage  openly  by  deeds, 
and,”  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ the  world  be- 
holds the  impetus  of  the  persecutors  exter- 
nally raging ; at  others  they  are  restrained  ; 
there  remains  the  malevolence  of  the  thinkers. 
There  is  a distinction  of  times  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  Church.  There  was  an 
attack  on  the  Church  when  kings  persecuted 
it.  Then,  when  kings  believed,  peace  was 


Vide  Mx>hler  symboliq. 


• In  Ps.  lv.  f De  Nuge  Corial.  ri. 

t Albert.  M&g.  in  Pi.  ii. 
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given  to  the  Church,  and  it  rose  to  the  height 
of  dignity  even  in  this  world.  But  there 
was  not  wanting  the  rage  of  persecutors; 
they  turned  their  attacks  to  thoughts ; in 
these  thoughts  as  in  an  abyss,  is  bound  the 
devil ; he  rages  and  bursts  not  forth ; for  it 
is  said  of  these  times,  Peccator  videbit,  et 
irascetur;"  and  what  will  he  do  ? Will  he 
persecute  P No,  he  cannot.  What  then  ? 
Dentibus  suis  frendet  et  tabescet."*  Never- 
theless, these  thoughts  pass  not  unobserved 
and  without  effects.  We  shall  soon  witness 
them. 

“ In  the  mean  while,"  as  St.  Augustin 
says  to  the  ministers  and  lovers  of  the  earthly 
state,  who  would  give  it  dominion  over  the 
city  of  God,  “ let  them  tremble,  let  them 
feel  horror,  all  our  rich  brethren  abounding 
in  money,  in  gold  and  silver,  in  attendants 
and  honours  ! Let  them  tremble,  for  it  is 
said,  Domine,  in  civitate  tua  imaginem 
eorum  ad  nihilum  rediges ; and  do  they  not 
deserve  to  suffer  this,  that  God  in  his  city 
should  reduce  their  image  to  nothing,  since 
they  in  the  earthly  state  reduce  the  image 
of  God  to  nothing  ?"f 

“Liberty,  that  is,”  says  Theology,  speak- 
ing by  the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  “ the  noble 
virtue,  supreme  of  gifts,  which  God,  creating, 
gave  of  his  free  bounty,  sign  most  evident 
of  goodness,  and  in  his  account  most  prized, 
the  boon  wherewith  all  intellectual  creatures, 
and  them  sole,  he  hath  endowed,"  l “ liberty, 
the  end,  as  well  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  faith,  liberty,  for  which  we  know 
how  to  die,"  say  the  first  Christians,  “ liber- 
ks,  pro  qua  mori  novimus,§  is  the  inalien- 
able privilege  of  the  Catholic  Church ; but 
its  defence  has  cost  her  dear ; for,  in  that 
cause,  many  of  her  sons  have  shed  their 
blood,  and  almost  all  have  suffered."  “No- 
thing,” says  a French  historian,  “can  be 
more  mystically  high  than  the  language  of 
the  Church  in  maintaining  her  freedom."  He 
cites,  as  an  instance,  the  bull  of  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.,  addressed  to  Phil ippe-le- Bel : 
“In  the  sweetness  of  an  ineffable  love,  the 
Church,  united  to  Christ  his  spouse,  has 
received  from  him  the  most  ample  gifts, 
and,  above  all,  that  of  liberty.  He  has 
wished  that  the  adorable  spouse  should  reign 
as  a mother  over  the  faithful  people.  Who 
then  will  not  dread  to  offend,  to  provoke  her? 
Who  will  not  feel  that  he  offends  the  bride- 
groom in  the  spouse  ? Who  will  dare  to 
touch  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  against  his 
God  and  his  Lord  ? Under  what  shield  will 

• In  Ps.  lxix.  ♦ In  Ps.  lxxii. 

♦ Par.  v.  t Tertull.  ad  Nat.  i.  4. 


he  take  shelter,  to  escape  being  reduced  to 
dust  by  the  stroke  of  the  Puissant  One,  of 
the  power  from  on  high  P O,  my  son,  turn 
not  away  thy  ears  from  the  paternal  voice." 

When  St.  Gregory  VII.,  St.  Anselm,  and 
St.  Thomas  came  forward  in  opposition  to 
temporal  power,  “in  the  days  when  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  confirmed  against  Jeru- 
salem," as  Peter  of  Blois  describes  the 
contest,  it  was  in  order  that  the  Church, 
purchased  and  made  free  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  might  not  become  the  slave  of  the 
state.  What  the  Roman  Pontiffs  sought  for 
the  whole  Church,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury in  different  ages  sought  for  that 
part  of  it  which  was  in  England.  “ This 
was  no  struggle,"  as  Mohler  says,  “for 
mere  external  emancipation ; it  was  a con- 
test for  what  is  most  internal  in  man,  free- 
dom of  thought."*  Reader,  history  will  be 
a sealed  book  to  you,  if  you  mistake  conse- 
quences .for  causes,  and  do  not  consider 
events  as  part  of  the  combat  which  the 
Church  of  God  has  to  sustain  against  evil 
spirits  and  deluded  men,  who  are  often  igno- 
rant of  the  banner  under  which  they  serve. 

“ Behind  the  drama  of  history,  therefore," 
as  a learned  French  writer  observes  of  the 
middle  ages,  “were  doctrines  which  were 
its  springs ; behind,  actions,  ideas : for  the 
logical  genius  of  those  ages  reigned  in 
hearts  no  less  than  in  schools ; and  thought 
was  mistress  of  the  world.  The  pontificate, 
in  its  struggle  with  the  empire,  had  on  its 
side,  not  alone  truth,  liberty,  and  justice ; 
it  rested  also  on  the  strict  law,  on  the  written 
law,  on  the  positive  constitution  of  Christian 
Europe,  as  the  Mirror  of  Suabia,  the  authen- 
tic and  legal  collection  of  the  German  com- 
mon law  or  customs  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  Magna  Charta  itself  for  England  can 
attest ; ' for,  by  the  latter,’  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  after  his  condemnation,  told  his  base 
judges,  'it  was  declared  that  the  English 
Church  should  be  free,  and  have  all  its  rights 
entire  and  its  liberties  untouched — Ecclesia 
Anglican  a libera  sit,  et  habeat  omnia  jura 
integra,  et  libertates  suas  illaesas.’" 

Before  advancing  further,  therefore,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  how  little  one 
can  understand  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church  for  liberty  without  having  studied 
not  alone  theology,  but  also  the  legal  history 
of  Europe,  statute  as  well  as  canon  law.  A 
Cnjas,  a de  Marca,  a Cabassul,  a Donjat,  a 
Thomassin — such  are  the  men  who,  along 
with  the  old  judges  of  the  land,  can  alone 
give  us  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  secrets 

* Mohier’s  Schriften  uud  Au&atze.  b.  i.  3. 
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of  the  political  history  of  Christian  ages,  as 
long  as  the  canon  law,  that  is,  in  fact,  the 
Gospel1,  had  dictated  or  guided  the  civil  in- 
stitutes of  all  nations.  To  this  preliminary 
remark  we  may  add  the  observation  of  an- 
other foreign  writer,  who,  after  saying  that 
these  violent  collisions  between  the  two 
powers,  when  the  church  shed  her  blood,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  heathen  or  heretical  em- 
perors, rather  than  relinquish  her  right,  are 
facts  which  cannot  be  studied  without  this 
acquirement,  concludes  with  observing,  that 
“the  moderation  and  limits  of  the  secular 
power  are  not  yet  so  well  assured  that  this 
teaching  of  the  martyrs  has  become  un- 
necessary; and  that  if  our  statesmen  were 
to  consult  theologians,  such  as  Lugo,  on 
matters  of  high  politics,  they  would  discover 
far  higher  views  to  guide  them  in  the  govern- 
ment of  nations,  than  can  be  derived  from 
collecting  all  the  modem  opinions ; and  that 
they  would  find  in  treatises  De  Justitia  and 
De  Fide,  as  cases  of  conscience,  what  in 
acts  of  parliament  in  later  times  they  will 
search  for  in  vain.  But  what  kings  at  pre- 
sent/’ he  asks,  “ or  what  statesmen,  have 
cases  of  conscience  to  resolve  amidst  their 
trials  and  dilemmas  ?” 

During  the  first  three  centuries  the  Church 
had  enjoyed  under  a pagan  government, 
amidst  external  oppression  and  bloody  per- 
secutions, the  most  perfect  freedom  and 
independence  in  its  internal  relations,  in  its 
doctrine  and  discipline.  But  it  continued 
not  so  under  the  Christian  emperors,  who 
being  accustomed  m pagan  times  to  rule 
with  despotic  sway,  sought  to  intrude  into 
the  province  of  the  Church.*  At  first  they 
used  their  power  with  moderation,  but  in 
process  of  time  they  went  beyond  its  limits, 
making  their  approbation  a condition  of 
election  to  sees,  requiring  taxes  from  the 
elected,  making  arbitrary  depositions,  and 
passing  tyrannical  sentences  of  exile.  Of 
this  persecution  we  have  a memorable  in- 
stance in  the  fifth  age.  Theodosius  the 
younger,  at  the  instigation  of  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphius,  having  required  a present  from 
Flavian  a priest,  on  his  being  elected  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople*  which 
the  holy  man  refased  to  offer,  replying  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  were  the  property 
of  the  poor,  a resolution  was  formed  to 
oppose  hhn,  which  was  executed  in  the  false 
council  styled  the  Latrocinale,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  violence,  from  which,  when  he 
appealed  to  Rome,  his  enemies  fell  upon 

• Dollinger,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  ii.  5.  Dr. 
Cox.  tr. 


him  and  so  wounded  hhn  that  he  died  withu 
a few  days  at  Epipus,  the  place  of  bis  exile 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  tin 
same  spirit  continued  to  break  out  at  in 
tervals.  Each  heresy,  and  even  the  lingerinj 
opposition  of  paganism,  worked  in  conceil 
against  the  ecclesiastical  liberty.  Honeric 
the  Vandal  king  who  conducted  the  Aria] 
persecution  in  the  sixth  century  in  Afrkg 
sent  an  order  to  St  Eugenios,  bishop  6 
Carthage,  never  to  preach  to  the  people  09 
admit  any  Vandals  into  his  church ; and 
the  bishop  refusing,  many  suffered  death  foi 
entering  them.  Four  hundred  and  sixty 
four  bishops  were  sent  into  banishment,  ad 
innumerable  Catholics  tortured  and  put  U 
death.  In  the  north,  the  pagans,  even  aftei 
conversion,  were  slow  to  admit  a visibly 
power  greater  than  their  own.  The  bar 
barous  sovereigns  were  at  all  times  prone  U 
aspire  at  dominion  over  the  Church;  aiM 
confessors  consequently  soon  appeared,  lij 
England,  Mellitus,  the  first  bishop  of  Lou* 
don,  in  the  seventh  century,  for  performing 
his  spiritual  duty  as  a pontiff,  was  obligee 
by  King  Eadbald  to  fly  to  Gaul.  Jusiusj 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  obliged  w 
accompany  him  ; and  Laurence,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  only  prevented  from 
following  them  by  a miraculous  vision 
Charlemagne  exerted  indeed  an  immense 
influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; but  ii 
was  the  natural  influence  of  wisdom  an<| 
justice,  not  a violent  encroachment.  Witt 
respect  to  his  power  in  elections,  there  ii 
an  anecdote  related  by  an  ancient  writer, 
which  will  beguile  the  tediousness  of  out 
present  path.  “Charlemagne  was  at  Aix* 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Ricolph^ 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  After  a few  days 
he  set  off  to  that  city.  On  his  way  thither 
he  desired  to  hear  mass  as  usual  in  the  place 
where  he  had  passed  the  night ; and  at  the 
offertory  he  gave  the  little  golden  hunting- 
horn  which  he  wore  round  his  neck.  After 
mass  the  priest  Hildebold  returned  the  bom 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
saying,  ‘ Take  back  the  gold : it  is  not  the 
custom  here  to  make  us  such  presents.' 
The  emperor  answered,  ‘ Keep  it ; for  such 
is  my  will.”  The  priest  again  replied,  ‘My 
lord,  I see  you  are  a hunter ; my  diarium 
and  breviary  are  not  well  bound;  I pray 
you,  therefore,  send  me  the  skin  of  the  first 
stag  you  kill  in  your  hunting,  and  keep 
your  gold.’  The  emperor  smiled,  and  de- 
parted. On  arriving  at  Cologne  he  found 
that  the  suffrages  were  divided.  * I will  gi?e 
you  a bishop,’  said  the  emperor,  and  then 
sent  an  express  back  to  the  woods  to  Hilde- 
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bold,  who  waa  elected  and  consecrated.  He 
governed  the  see  with  the  greatest  praise, 
and  consecrated  Lewis,  son  of  Charlemagne, 
king  of  the  Romans.”* 

We  may  observe  here  that  the  liberty  of 
elections  in  France  was  not  formally  abolished 
until  the  famous  concordat  of  Francis  I. 
The  successive  stages  of  the  persecutions, 
sustained  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  may  be  noted  down  briefly.  The 
Church  was  persecuted  then  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  in  1066,  and  by  Henry  V.  bis 
successor.  Her  next  persecutors  were  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa,  and  his  son  Frederic  II., 
who  succeeded  in  1213.  Who  could  de- 
scribe the  sufferings  of  the  holy  Popes 
Paschal,  Gelasius,  Innocent  III.,  and  In- 
nocent IV.  P The  persecution  was  steadily 
carried  on  by  Henry  VII.,  who  succeeded 
in  1308,  and  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  whom 
Benedict  XII.  excommunicated,  and  against 
whom  Clement  VI.  had  to  contend.  It 
was  pursued  by  Philippe-le-Bel,  and  by 
his  legists,  who  continued  it  until  the  per- 
secution by  the  new  pagan  scholars  broke 
| out,  amidst  which  Constantinople  fell.  All 
| this  long  contest  between  the  Holy  See 
| and  the  temporal  governments  was  to  defend 
I incontrovertible  rights ; involving,  some  the 
vital  interests  of  religion,  others  the  welfare 
of  society  in  general ; and  all  of  which  the 
common  law  of  the  whole  of  Christendom 
had  established,  f In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  empire  was  emboldened  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  heresies  rising  against  the  Church. 

| In  consequence  it  required  that  the  Pope 
1 should  be  only  a bishop  with  territorial  pos- 
i sessions ; that  he  should  be  the  vassal  of  the 
i civil  power ; that  he  should  obey  the  empe- 
ror, and  yield  him  up  the  spiritual  sove- 
reignty. Its  very  language  was  full  of 
I passion,  insult,  and  defiance : then,  amidst 
| the  Protestant  persecutions,  the  original  con- 
l test  was  pursued,  at  least,  theoretically, 

I oven  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  new  monarchal 
system  of  the  Gallican  divines ; then  by  the 
I Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his  school  of  un- 
■ fortunate  adherents;  then  by  the  men  of 
blood,  who  succeeded ; then  by  Napoleon, 

] and  finally  to  the  present  day  by  the  con- 
I stitutional  governments,  which  have  made 
new  all  thiugs  over  which  they  had  any 
I power,  excepting  follies  and  injustice. 

| Such  were  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
! the  conduct  of  this  warfare ; but  there  were 
other  chiefs,  though  seen  in  less  bold  relief. 

• Ann&les  Novesienses,  p.  535.  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script  t.  iv. 

t Pouvoir  du  Pape  sur  les  Souverains  au  Moyen 
Age,  par  le  Diretteor  du  Sum.  de  S.  Sill  pice. 


The  pride  of  man  is  not  quicker  to  take  um- 
brage than  swift  in  comprehending,  with  a 
sort  of  instinct,  the  measures  which  seem  to 
favour  its  ill- understood  interests.  Those 
sovereigns,  who  were  not  from  the  first  per- 
sonally engaged  in  this  levy  of  bucklers 
against  the  Holy  See,  felt  no  less  on  which 
side  of  the  scales  they  should  throw  the 
weight  of  their  sword.  The  holy  martyr  of 
Canterbury  made  this  remark,  writing  to  the 
college  of  cardinals:  “Beware,”  he  said, 
“lest  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  be  infected 
with  this  disease ; for  sweet  to  every  tyrant 
is  the  bitter  servitude  of  the  Church,  Dulcis 
est  omni  tyranno  amara  servitus  Ecclesiae.”* 
— Monarchal  absolutism,  attempted  by  the 
Hohenstauffens  and  by  Philippe-le-Bel,  was 
only  defeated  by  the  ceaseless  labours  of 
the  Holy  See ; until  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  able  in  some  countries  at  last  to 
realize  its  insane  and  impious  views,  and 
compel  men  to  swear  to  its  supremacy.  But 
all  throughout,  this  was  the  secret  aim. 
Hence  the  contests  in  England  between  her 
kings  during  so  mauy  reigns  and  the  eccle- 
siastical power.  Nor  was  the  combat  only 
on  this  portentous  scale  between  thrones 
and  the  pontificate.  It  was  carried  on  the 
while  in  many  dioceses  between  the  bishop 
and  the  chieftain  of  the  province;  in  mauy 
parishes  between  the  priest  and  the  seignior. 
As  is  related  of  the  first  persecutions,  each 
edict  against  the  Church  seemed  to  be  a 
signal  for  others,  as  if  the  impious  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  felt  at  the  same  moment 
a new  impulse,  directing  them  to  evil,  and 
giving  birth  to  projects  of  oppression.  What 
persecutions,  what  sufferings  for  justice, 
might  here  be  traced  if  the  deeds  of  old 
could  pass  before  the  mind  by  night,  when 
bards  are  removed  to  their  place,  when  harps 
are  hung  in  halls,  if  we  could  hear  the  voice 
of  years  that  are  gone,  if  they  could  roll  be- 
fore us  with  all  their  tears ! 

In  all  observations  of  this  ancient  and 
never-ending  struggle  between  the  Church 
and  the  wills  opposed  to  her,  the  first  thing 
to  remark  is,  the  particular  justice  of  the 
cause  in  each  instance  for  which  her  defen- 
ders suffered ; for  though  I would  not  con- 
found the  somewhat  over-cautious  expression 
of  a learned  and  illustrious  historian,  ad- 
dressed perhaps  in  a deep  ironical  sense  to 
the  adversaries  of  her  martyr,  with  the  coarse 
and  deliberate  depreciation  of  his  cause  by 
those  who  thought  to  win  the  praise!  of  saga- 
city by  congeniality  of  sentiments  with  them, 
or  by  concessions  to  their  error,  we  must 
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learn  to  estimate  the  value  in  general  of  the 
objections  of  her  professed  enemies,  and  the 
solidity  of  the  doubts  of  others,  who  pro- 
fess to  defend  her  while  suggesting  that  her 
champions  have  been  martyrs  only  to  a mis- 
taken sense  of  duty,  and  to  an  opinion  of 
which  time  may  have  disproved  the  truth. 
Now  the  question  at  issue  throughout  the 
ages  of  faith,  from  the  conversion  of  the 
empire  to  their  dose,  was  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  was, 
humauly  speaking,  that  of  her  existence. 

Let  it  not  irk  thee,  reader,  here  to  pause 
awhile,  and  with  me  parley:  for  at  this 
theme  I burn.  That  any  question  of  a 
nature  purely  spiritual,  that  the  voice  of  the 
body  of  Christ  should  create  a sensation  in 
the  world  sufficient  to  assume  a political  im- 
portance, seems  inconceivable  to  the  guides 
of  public  opinion  in  countries  where  “all 
godhead  has  vanished  out  of  men’s  concep- 
tion of  this  universe ;"  and  where  the  only 
dangers  deprecated  are  those  that  would, 
directly  or  indirectly,  involve  the  loss  of 
money,  or  what  is  blindly  thought  by  nations, 
glory.  Even  men  of  the  learned  class  them- 
selves, through  an  unaccountable  want  of 
consideration,  seem  there  instinctively  op- 
posed to  those  who  suffer  persecution  for 
endeavouring  to  rescue  mind  from  subjection 
to  the  state,  and  ready  to  cheer  on  the  civil 
power  to  whatever  lengths  it  may  push  its 
pretensions ; as  if,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
great  living  writer,  “ their  thoughts  were  for 
ever  regulated  by  a moral  law  of  gravitation, 
which,  like  the  physical  one,  held  them 
down  to  earth/*  But  in  ages  of  faith,  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  would  give  a certain 
voice  to  the  voiceless ; with  such  horror  was 
it  contemplated  by  all  men  who,  being  with- 
in the  body  of  Christ,  regarded  its  voice  as 
their  own.  The  layman,  as  well  as  the 
priest,  would  say  with  the  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  it  was  “ setting  aside 
by  human  law  the  commission  given  by  our 
Saviour  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors, 
and  transferring  their  authority  to  the  state; 
it  was  causing  the  care  of  souls  to  devolve 
upon  the  civil  power,  and  the  being  of  Chris- 
tianity to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
gistrate." 

A French  writer  has  remarked,  that  “ the 
institution  of  the  third  orders  by  St.  Domi- 
nic and  St.  Francis,  for  persons  in  the 
world,  was  expressly  provided  to  extend  the 
influence  of  this  conviction,  and  so  defend 
the  Church  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
temporal  power.’’*  That  this  object  was 

• Chavin  de  Mala1 


in  view  appears  clearly  from  the  first  words 
of  the  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  in  1227,  approv- 
ing of  it : “ The  perfidious  heretics,”  says 
the  pontiff,  “ similar  to  the  children  of 
Ismael,  have  united  with  the  Gentiles;  and 
abusing  the  power  of  a proud  king,  who 
favours  their  criminal  enterprises,  make  their 
glory  consist  in  despising  the  holy  place, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  spoil  the  Church  of 
Christ  of  its  most  precious  ornaments;  but  I 
you,  whom  the  Lord  has  inspired  with  a I 
generous  resolution  to  expose  yourselves  to  I 
the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  and  to  defend  the  f 
liberty  of  the  Church,  are  worthy  of  receiving  , 
proofs  of  our  benevolence."  Peter  de  Vineis,  j 
the  chancellor  of  Frederic  II.,  discerning  j 
the  consequences,  wrote  accordingly  to  his  ; 
master,  saying,  “ The  friar  preachers  and 
the  minors  are  risen  against  us  ; they  pub- 
licly reprove  our  life  and  conversation ; they 
infringe  our  rights,  and  reduce  us  to  no- 
thing ; and  lo,  now,  to  weaken  our  power 
still  more,  and  estrange  the  people  from  os, 
they  have  created  two  new  confraternities,  ! 
which  embrace  universally  men  and  women.  ! 
All  run  to  them,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  to  be  found  whose  name  is  not  in- 
scribed " 

Of  the  great  contest  between  the  Church 
and  the  empire  after  its  conversion,  the 
source  was  the  abuse  arising  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system  on  the  clergy. 
The  more  ancient  of  the  Carlovingian  kings 
appear  not  to  have  required  the  feudal 
oath ; but  the  bishops,  assembled  at  Qniercy 
in  858,  refused  to  subject  themselves  as 
vassals  by  taking  it.  The  military  con- 
scription which  oppressed  the  Church  in  ; 
her  possessions  was  another  grievance  con- 
sequent on  the  same  system  ; but  the  root  , 
of  all  ecclesiastical  evils  was  investiture;  j 
for,  until  it  was  removed,  the  Holy  See  j 
found  it  would  be  impossible  to  extirpate 
simony  or  restore  canonical  elections.  St. 
Gregory  VII;,  in  seeking  to  free  the  Chinch 
from  the  feudal  chains,  declared  that  he 
desired  nothing  new,  but  only  to  restore  the 
primitive  constitutions  of  the  Church.  He 
imposed  nothing  hut  what  only  expressed 
the  ancient  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  As  the  abbot 
Godfrey  of  Vendome  declared,  the  cnstoth  ( 
of  investiture  was  simoniacal  and  heretical, 
because  it  implied  the  sale  of  benefices  and  I 
the  assumption  by  laymen  of  spiritual  power.  ■ 
“ Every  where,"  says  St.  Gregory  VII.,  “it  , 
is  permitted  to  the  poorest  woman  to  unite 
herself  according  to  the  Jaws  with  a husband ! ; 
but  to  the  Church  alone,  our  mother,  it  is  I 
forbidden  to  remain  united  with  her  bride-  | 
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groom  upon  earth.  Could  we  permit  that 
heretics,  adulterers,  and  intruders,  should 
subject  to  themselves  the  sons  of  the  Church, 
and  cast  upon  her  the  scandals  of  their  own 
conduct.”*  But  let  us  confine  our  obser- 
vation  to  the  contests  in  England  between 
Heniy  II.  and  the  Church’s  great  deliverer. 

“ Let  us  examine  what  is  your  cause,”  says 
Araulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ; “ the  justice  of  your  cause 
then,”  he  adds,  “ is  manifest,  since  you 
contend  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
of  God,  which  our  Saviour  once  conquered 
for  us  ou  the  cross,  and  redeemed  with 
an  inestimable  price,  and  made  uniform 
j for  all  who  are  called  by  his  name.  For 
as  there  is  one  faith,  so  is  there  one  liberty, 

| which  the  identity  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  Spirit,  which  worketh 
all  things,  consecrate  and  confirm.  For 
in  this  consists  the  wonderful  sacrament 
of  the  ecclesiastical  unity,  that  as  there  is 
| one  faith,  one  spirit,  and  one  baptism,  so 
is  there  also  one  testament  of  perpetual 
enfranchisement,  by  which  the  adoption  of 
the  divine  goodness  renders  us  not  only 
> free  but  also  co-heirs ; in  which,  as  often 
I as  liberty  is  impaired,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  an  act  derogatory  to  faith,  since 
being  connected  together  by  a mutual  re- 
lation, each  feels  necessarily  whatever  loss 
I or  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  other. ”f 
So  the  holy  archbishop,  writing  to  Stephen, 
chancellor  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  says, 
Crimen  nostrum  est  assertio  ecclesiastic® 

. libertatis ; for  to  profess  that,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  under  our  persecutor; 
i for  he  alone  is  deemed  faithful  who  takes  | 
1 pleasure  in  the  contempt  of  religion,  who 
| opposes  the  divine  law,  who  delights  in  the 
, ridicule  of  priests,  who  venerates  the  gib- 
| bets  of  ancient  tyrants  as  the  temple  of 
i justice.”*  John  of  Salisbury,  writing  to 
I Petrus  Cellensis,  gives  the  same  testimony 
I as  to  the  cause  of  his  own  exile.  “The 
| indignation  of  our  most  serene  lord,  the 
' king  of  the  English,  is  excited  against  me 
for  the  last  year.  If  you  ask  the  cause, 
j the  profession  of  liberty  and  the  defence  of 
truth  are  my  crimes.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts,  whom  my  whole  useless  and  per- 
nicious life  has  always  and  too  grievously 
offended,  can  bear  witness  that  against  the 
king  my  conscience  is  ignorant  of  any  other 
offence.  ”§  He  gives  the  same  evidence 

* Dollinger,  Hist,  of  Church.  Dr.  Cox’s  transl. 
iiL 

f Epist.  S.  Thom.  xxi.  ap.  Rer.  Gallic.  Script, 
tom.  xvi.  J Id.  Epist.  cxxiii. 
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respecting  the  adherents  of  St.  Thomas, 
so  cruelly  exiled.  “The  wretched  faithful 
of  Canterbury,”  he  says,  “ are  banished  and 
proscribed  for  this  cause  alone,  for  daring 
to  mutter  a word  respecting  the  liberty  of 
the  Church ; for  protesting  in  favour  of  the 
privilege  of  the  apostolic  see ; for  preaching 
that  the  canonical  sanctions  of  the  holy 
fathers  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  traditions 
of  the  impious.”*  “ The  great  object  of 
these  men,”  as  Gervaise  says  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  was,  “that  the  Church  of  God 
might  always  receive  increase  of  virtue, 
both  in  manners  and  in  persons.”!  The 
sum  of  their  offence  consisted  in  wishing 
that  kings  and  ministers,  and  all  kind  of 
persons  in  public  or  private,  should  walk 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; under- 
standing that  this  was  their  law,  supreme 
over  all  laws,  and  that  whatever  was  in  the 
Church’s  keeping  should  pertain,  as  Dante 
says,  “to  such  as  sue  for  heaven’s  sweet 
sake  ; and  not  to  those  who  in  respect  of 
kindred  claim,  or  on  more  vile  allowance.”! 
This  was  the  work  that  from  these  limits 
freed  St.  Thomas.  He  died  for  endea- 
vouring to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  This  was  his  unforgiveable 
offence,  styled  setting  up  priests  over  the 
head  of  kings. 

“We  suffer,”  says  John  of  Salisbury, 
again  writing  to  Gaufrid,  of  St.  Eadmund, 
“by  the  grace  of  God,  not  as  adulterers  or 
murderers,  not  as  incendiaries  or  sacrile- 
gious men,  but  as  Christians,  propter  jus- 
titiam.”§  He  repeats  this  in  another  letter 
to  Walter  de  Insula:  “We  do  not  suffer 
as  criminals,  as  is  publicly  known,  except- 
ing to  those  who  labour  that  they  may  not 
understand  the  things  of  God ; but  we  are 
afflicted  as  Christians,  bearing  with  equa- 
nimity the  dispensation  of  the  Lord.”|| 

These  confessors  and  martyrs  proceed  to 
show  that  the  liberty  for  which  the  Church 
contends  can  never  be  injurious  to  any 
state.  “I  am  blamed  as  if  I committed 
iiyuries  against  our  lord  the  king,”  says 
St.  Thomas  to  the  unworthy  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London ; “ but  since  you  specify  nothing, 
I know  not  for  what  I ought  to  answer. 
As  I am  accused  therefore  vaguely,  I 
excuse  myself  on  this  head  vaguely ; yet 
in  the  meanwhile  take  this  answer,  that  I 
am  conscious  of  nothing  to  myself,  though 
I am  not  therefore  justified.  You  need 
not  have  laboured  much  to  remind  me  of 

* Epist.  Joan.  Saresb.  xii.  ap.  id.  xlviii. 
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fliebeuefilg  wfaiqlitlffr  bigg  .beftowi^L  on  fee  dgtfetei  eftfto  fcMkfti  hi  Jnnihi%i>  ( 

me : ,for  I.  call  God  to  witness  that  I prefer  wife  and  tf-he,degt?oy8  thfrAwehaf  >d*r 

noihipg  uqder  the  sun  to  his  grace,  and  to  rift©  the^preff  ty**dk*&  the?  pair  Panal.be  , 

his  safety^  only,  salya  aint  qpm  Dei  sunt  judged/’*  * - — ■ - -A*  hr 

et  sanctos  Ecdesiffi  ; /or  not  otherwise  could  * - “ This  piwtegii|^’,>siffsAu>srgWM<lf  the 

he  reign  happily  or  securely.”*  411  his  French  aiftimy  ift.tiie prcfcMft  jffc  nlW » 
great  contemporaries  were  impressed  with  ing  to  the  dwaad  M lh*  ^episofpe^  faff 
the  same  conviction.  “ We  are  the  more  liberty  of  education  “ tepds>te»u%tlhw>g baas 
grieved  at  these  events,”  says  Botrodus,  than  to  the*  overthrow  ol  all  detsfllMy. 

archbishop  of  Rotten,  writing  to  the  Pope  We  admit  of  intermediate^'  but  qpt  iCi» 

Alexander,  “ because  nothing  can  be  more  dependent  bodies.  In  a state  eve*f  thing 

certain  than  that  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  is  subject  to  the  state ; da ns  tro  etat.  tmU 

or  dignity  oonduces  to  the  royal  dignity,  est  soumis  a l 'etat  To  grant  independence 

rather  than  takes  aught  from  it,  and  that  to  the  clergy  is  to  tear  and  destroy  the 

the  royal  dignity  tends  to  preserve  rather  state.”! 

than  to  take  away  the  ecclesiastical  liberty : Such  views  in  ages  of  faith  would  hire 

for,  as  if  with  a close  embrace,  the  ecclesi-  entitled  him  who  expressed  then*  to-:*  ' 

astical  and  regal  dignity  conjoin ; since  reproof  like  that  bestowed  -on  Antony  by 

neither  can  kings  have  safety  without  the  Cicero:  “ Jam  illud  cujus  est,  oon  dies 

Church,  nor  the  Church  peace  without  the  audaci©  (cnpit  enim  se  audaoem  dici)  eqd, 

royal  protection.”!  So  Theobald,  arch-  quod  minima  vult,  stultita®  qua-vicfH 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  writing  to  Henry,  omnes/J  He  would  have  bqen  tloUrt  jn 

king  of  England,  concludes  with  these  the  words  of  St.  Augustin,  ^^mixncnUng on 

words : “ The  children  of  this  world  suggest  the  verse  of  the  psaltn.  “ pilexistinanlitiara 

to  you  that  you  should  diminish  the  au-  super  bemgnitatem.”  that  he  was  lor  in- 

thority  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  you  verting  the  order  not  alone  of  grace  bald . 

may  augment  the  royal  dignity.  But  nature;  “ wickedly,  inordinately,  and  pet-  , 

certainly  in  this,  whoever  they  may  be.  Tersely  you  wish  to  put  water  above. oil; 

they  impugn  your  majesty,  and  procure  the  the  water  sinks,  the  oil  will  float:  you 

indignation  of  God ; for  it  is  He  who  can  wish  to  put  light  beneath  darkness ; the 

extend  your  dominion  and  advance  your  darkness  will  By,  the  light  will  remain: 

glory.”  All  this  had  been  shown  by  St.  you  wish  to  put  earth  above  heaven ; the  J 

Augustin ; for,  after  citing  the  words  of  the  earth  by  its  own  weight  will  hall  to  its  ] 

Psalm,  “Et  cantent  in  viis  Domini,  quo-  place;  as  you  will  sink  and  be  overwhelmed,  | 

niam  magna  est  gloria  Domini,”  he  adds,  loving  malice,  above  benignity ; and  them* 

“ Let  the  kings  of  the  earth  sing  this  ; let  fore  it  is  added  in  the  psalm,  Dilexisfi 

the  kings  of  the  earth  be  humble,  not  omnia  verba  submersionis.  ”§  You  will  draw 

proud.  Let  them  sing,  walking  in  the  upon  yourself  shame  and  ruin ; and  in  the 

ways  of  the  Lord.  What  shall  they  sing  ? consequences  of  your  own  principles,  as  in 

that  the  glory  of  kings  is  great ! Nay ; a deluge  of  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of  God, 

but  quoniam  magna  est  gloria  Domini.”!  you  will  yourself  vanish.  All  Christian 

Again,  let  the  observation  be  repeated,  states  had  accepted  the  truth  of  the  Chra- 
that  in  all  these  contests  the  holy  men,  whose  tian  religion  as  a fact,  and  by  express  and  J 

persecutions  we  commemorate,  suffered  for  positive  enactments  had  invested  the  prae  | 
supporting  even  the  laws  of  the  political  heal  consequences  with  all  the  might  and 
order.  All  these  privileges  eqjoyed  by  the  authority  of  the  law.  Now,  ms  Pope  In- 

Church  in  the  middle  ages  were  guaranteed  nocent  III.  observes,  “As  those  thing* 

by  the  laws  both  human  and  divine.  The  which  have  been  reasonably  ordained  by 

common  law  of  Germany,  as  may  be  wit-  Catholic  and  devout  princes  ought  to  be 

nessed  in  the  Mirror  of  Suabia,  already  maintained  firmly  and  unalterably,  so  such  i 

cited  as  containing  it,  recognised  expressly  as  are  enacted  wickedly  by  perfidious  i! 

the  occasions  when  the  legal  consequences  tyrants,  especially  while  under  the  bend  J‘ 

of  excommunication  would  be  incurred  by  of  excommunication,  ought  to  bo  without  i 

the  emperor.  “ The  Pope  alone,”  says  this  force. ”|| 

text,  “can  excommunicate  the  emperor,  In  effect,  we  find  that  the  martyrs  and  j 
which  he  can  do  for  these  three  causes ; if  • | 
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ciafenn  new  unndfid  of  the  legkfity  of 
their  pmeei^B.  “ If  any  one  be  a de- 
fender of  the  lew,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “he 
is  cvmoidcrod  the  king's  enemy ; we  are 
dispersed:  we«eywecrihed.w»  In  regard 
to  his  canoe,  both  human  and  divine  laws 
concurred.  M Examine  if  yen  will,”  says 
Jofcaef  Sahslmry,  “ that  book  of  detestable 
abominations,  **  (which  captains  the  customs 
advocated  by  the  king,)  “and  you  will 
plainly  see  thatonr  adversaries,  yea  rather 
these  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  turn 
their  backs  on  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord, 
and  not  only  profane  but  fpdeavour  to 
overthrow  the  law.”f 

And,  indeed,  how  could  he  entertain  a 
different  opinion?  for,  ps  the  same  John 
says  elsewhere  to  Cardinal  Albert,  “ If  the 
pastoral  office  can  be  exercised  only  at  the 
nod  of  the  prince,  without  doubt,  neither 
will  crimes  be  punished,  nor  the  ferocity 
of  tyrants  reproved,  nor  will  the  Church 
itself  be  able  in  reality  to  stand  long.  As 
for  me,”  he  adds,  ‘‘whoever  he  may  be 
who  advises  priests  to  be  silent,  and  to 
dissemble,  during  the  usurpation  of  such 
depravities,  I doubt  not  that  he  is  a heretic, 
and  a forerunner  of  Antichrist,  if  he  be 
not  personally  Antichrist”!  And  here 
assuredly  it  will  not  be  a departure  from 
the  object  of  this  general  outline,  if  we 
dwell  for  a few  moments  upon  the  particular 
cause  for  which  St  Thomas  suffered. 

Now  the  firet  ground  of  offence  was  his 
resigning  the  chancellorship,  in  which  he 
only  exercised  a general  right  of  all  men. 
The  second  was  his  opposing  the  king  in 
his  unjust  usurpation  of  vacant  sees  and 
benefices,  and  deferring  to  fill  them,  in 
violation  of  the  canons,  in  order  to  appro- 
priate the  revenues  to  his  own  use ; the 
third,  that  he  would  not  suffer  lay-judges, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Christendom,  to 
summon  clerical  persons  before  their  tribu- 
nals, subjecting  them  to  the  duel  and  the 
ordeal ; and  lastly,  his  refusal  to  take  an 
oath  to  observe  certain  customs,  m which 
he  knew  that  several  notorious  abuses  and 
injustices  were  included. 

To  insist  on  a bishop  binding  himself 
to  the  secular  prince,  to  observe  more  than 
was  involved  in  the  form  of  fidelity,  was  a 
thing  unprecedented  in  England,  which  of 
itself,  he  said,  ought  to  be  rejected  :§  but 
the  case  was  far  worse  than  a question  of 
formality ; for  these  were  the  propositions 


he  refused  to  sanction,— Hat  foere  could 
be  no  sipped  to  die  Apostolic  See  for  any 
cause,  unless  with  fioence  from  the  king ; 
that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  could  leave 
the  kingdom  to  obey  dm  summons  of  the 
pope,  without  licence  from  our  lord  the 
king ; that  no  bishop  should  excommuni- 
cate any  one  who  held  of  the  king,  in 
cspite,  without  licence  of  the  king,  or 
place  his  land,  or  that  of  his  officers,  under 
an  interdict ; that  no  bishop  should  coerce 
any  one,  de  perjurio  vel  fide  tasa;  that 
clerks  should  be  tried  by  the  secular  courts, 
which  was  to  deliver  over  to  the  rigour  and 
corruption  of  the  secular  tribunals  a mul- 
titude of  the  people  who  had  previously 
found  an  asylum  from  oppression  and  bar- 
barism in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where 
alone  learning,  justice,  and  charity  pre- 
sided.* The  immemorial  offices  of  the 
episcopacy  also  were  to  be  renounced,  as 
appears  from  the  letter  of  John,  bishop  ef 
Poictiers,  written  to  St  Thomas,  relating 
how  he  has  been  forbidden  by  the  king 
expressly,  not  to  presume  to  usurp  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  royal  dignity,  such 
as  attending  to  the  complaints  of  widows 
or  orphans,  or  any  of  the  faithful,  until 
the  kings  officers,  or  the  lord  of  the  feud’s 
officers,  failed  to  administer  justice.f  In 
fine,  it  was  to  be  enacted  that  laics,  whether 
the  king  or  others,  should  treat  eau9es  of 
the  Church, — a power  which  all  preceding 
ages  had  denied  them.! 

Moreover,  the  king  required  from  the 
pope,  as  he  himself  declares  in  his  royal 
letter  to  Reginald  of  Cologne,  “that  what- 
ever St  Thomas  did,  should  be  declared 
null,  yet  that  the  archbishop  should  swear 
before  the  pope,  that  he  and  his  successors 
would  observe  inviolably  for  ever  his  royal 
customs ; and  the  king  declared  that  if  he 
or  they  should  ever  contradict  his  petitions, 
neither  he,  nor  his  barons,  nor  his  clergy, 
should  obey;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  would  resist  him,  and  that  whoever 
adhered  to  him  should  be  banished.”! 

I cannot  trace  even  a sketch  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s noble  defence  of  justice,  but  we 
may  cite  some  prominent  passages  from 
his  epistles,  illustrative  of  its  solidity.  Thus 
he  writes,  in  a letter  to  Pope  Alexander : 
“ We  answer  that  none  of  our  predecessors 
were  ever  obliged,  by  any  king,  to  make 
such  a profession  as  is  now  required  from 
us,  respecting  customs  which  destroy  the 
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ffeerty  of  the  Church,  and  the  privileges 
►f  the  Apostolic  See,  and  manifestly  oppose 
he  law  of  God.  Rather  than  consent  to 
hem,1  and  through  lore  of  life  forsake  our 
Mstoral  care,  we  ought  to  submit  our  necks 
0 the  executioner.  These  reprobate  cus- 
Oms  which  we  have  condemned,  have  been 
nndemned  before  in  many  councils  by  the 
3atbolio  Church,  with  an  anathema  against 
iheir  observers.  Were  we  to  connive  at 
shem,  the  example  would  be  pernicious, 
ind  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  perhaps  to  the  loss  of  the 
Christian  faith.  For  who  would  dare  to 
drop  a word  about  the  rest  ? Who  would 
oppose  himself  as  a wall  for  the  house  of 
Israel  ? We  may  add,  that  such  an  ex- 
ample has  not  been  left  us  by  apostolic 
men.  Look  around  and  see  how  the 
Church  is  treated  in  the  west.  The  Lord 
Otho  can  inform  you,  who  is  actuated,  we 
believe,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  has 
seen  and  known  what  takes  place  in  the 
dioceses  of  Tours  and  of  Rouen,  as  well  as 
in  our  own,  in  which  are  seven  sees  vacant, 
to  which  the  king  will  not  suffer  pastors  to 
be  named.  The  cleigy  are  given  over  as 
a prey  te  his  satellites.  If  we  dissemble 
these  things,  holy  father,  what  shall  wq 
answer  to  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgment  ? 
Who  will  resist  Antichrist  coining,  if  we 
evince  to  hie  foflermmer  such  patience  and 
toleration  of  crime?  By  such  silence, 
powers  grow  hardened,  kings  pass  into 
tyrants,  and  no  right  is  left  to  the  Church, 
but  what  they  choose  to  allow.  In  vain 
are  proposed  to  us  the  examples  of  the 
Sicilians  or  Hungarians,  which  will  not 
excuse  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  if  we 
prefer  the  barbarism  of  tyrants  to  the  apos- 
tolic institutions,  and  regard  the  insolence 
of  seculars,  as  the  form  of  living,  rather 
than  the  eternal  testament,  confirmed  by 
the  Wood  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.”* 
When  an  accommodation  was.  proposed, 
the  archbishop  declared  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  do  what  Che  king  desired,  and  to 
observe  all  that  had  ever  been  observed, 
“ salvo  ordine  suo,”  but  that  he  could  not 
incur  new  obligations  which  had  never 
been  imposed  on  them,  without  adding, 
“salvo  honore  Dei  et  ordine  euo.”f  To 
this  the  king  would  not  consent.  “But,” 
replies  the  archbishop,  “ if  such  an  oath 
unqualified  had  been  taken  by  me,  not 
only  the  bishops,  but  all  the  deigy,  would 
have  been  required  to  take  it;  a burden 
which  is  not  imposed  either  on  soldiers  or 

• Kniit  nil  f Epist  clix. 


on  the  rustics.  Other  princes  weald  sore 
follow  the  example;*  and  how  mild  a 
bishop  discharge  the  pastoral  office,  after 
having  so  bound  himself?  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  demands  in  his  letter  to 
Pope  Alexander.  “ Never  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  any  bishop  in  Eng- 
land been  required  to  take  any  other  hut 
the  canonical  oaths,;  and  never,  with  God's 
help,”  says  St  Thomas,  “shall  I be  induced 
by  any  necessity,  to  introduce  a new  form 
of  oath  into  the  Church  of  God,  which 
would  then  indubitably  be  imposed  on 
other  bashop0.”§ 

“ If  the  king  of  England,”  says  John  of 
Salisbury,  writing  to  Pope  Alexander. 
“ should  obtain  the  sanction  or  dissimula- 
tion of  these  customs,  what  will  any  prince 
hesitate  to  demand  next?  One  thing  1 
know,”  he  adds,  “that  not  only  not  a 
bishop,  but  that  no  Christian  can  observe 
them:  Heaven  forbid  that  such  an  abuse 
should  descend  to  other  ages,  beginning 
from  your  pontificate  I”|| 

With  respect  to  the  royal  requisition 
which  prohibited  obedience  to  the  arch- 
bishop, how  shall  faith  be  preserved,”  asks 
John  of  Salisbury,  “if  it  be  not  lawful  tor 
subjects  to  obey  their  predates  and  pastow, 
in  the  things  which  are  of  God  ? Now  no 
one  can  retain  the  king's  favour,  who  con- 
tinues to  obey  the  arch  bishop.  ”1T 

With  respect  to  the  dermal  immunities, 
the  pope  in  his  letter  to  the  king  reminded 
him  that  such  was  the  established  order  d 
things,  founded  on  the  difference  between 
the  lives  of  ecclesiastics  and  seculars;  that 
to  disturb  it  would  be  to  confound  th» 
kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  and  that)! 
he  were  to  give  to  the  poor  all  the  fruits  qf 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  it  would  not  be  anj 
act  more  grateful  to  God,  than  if  he  wem 
to  strip  one  altar  to  enrich  another,  or  ta 
crucify  Peter  in  order  to  deliver  Paid.** 

In  a word,  as  John  of  Salisbury  6tjq 
writing  to  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  “ in  eaw 
merating  all  the  circumstances  whidj 
concur  to  the  glory  of  this  martyr,  w i 
must  commence  with  the  justice  of  hi 
cause.  If,”  he  soys,  “it  be  the  oas9t 
which  makes  the  martyr,  which  no  out 
doubts,  what  can  be  more  just  and  mod 
holy  than  his  cause,  who,  despising  all  djt 
glory  of  the  world,  and  the  affection  of  hi 
friends  and  relations  for  the  love  of  Chna( 
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underwent  exile  with  them,  end  poverty, 
for  seven  year*,  end  finally  death,  rather 
then  sanctibn  abases  of  ancient  tyrants 
wbkh  made  void  the  low  of  God;  thus 
following  the  royal  road,  and  the  footsteps 
of  Christ,  and  of  apostolic  men  ?”*  He  suf- 
fered too,  not  for  a mere  hopeless  specula- 
tion ; for,  as  the  issue  proved,  his  glorious 
struggle  was  not  in  vain. 

Henry  III.  formally  abrogated  the  ini- 
quitous customs  and  laws  of  his  father 
affecting  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  expressly 
declaring  that  he  did  so  for  the  honour  of 
God.  and  of  our  holy  mother  the  Church, 
and  to  amplify  the  glory  of  the  martyr  St. 
Thomas,  who  contended  against  them  unto 
death.  The  visible  consequences  in  re- 
spect to  tho  freedom  of  the  Church  are, 
therefore,  ascribed  by  Richard,  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  intercession  of  the  new  martyr,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  miracles  with  which 
God  is  pleased  to  signify  his  compassion 
for  the  English  Church.! 

But  extending  now  onr  observations  to 
other  instances  of  collision,  we  should  re- 
mark that  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which 
ecclesiastics  suffered  was  often  self-evident, 
and  a consequence,  not  so  much  of  law,  as 
of  natural  right,  or  else  of  the  essential 
difference  winch  exists  between  spiritual 
and  material  things,  which  no  change  of 
times,  or  circumstances,  or  legislation,  can 
ever  after.  Thus  ecclesiastics  suffered  for 
refusing  to  sanction  the  plunder  of  die 
property  ^entrusted  to  their  care. 

“ As  for  these  three  possessions,”  writes 
St.  Thomas,  “ which  have  been  taken  from 
the  Church  contrary  to  God  and  to  all 
equity,  we  expressly  require  restitution, 
preferring  perpetual  banishment,  to  making 
a peace  injurious  to  the  Church. 

MWe  fly  to  our  lord  the  king,”  writes 
Arm  anus,  abbot  of  Manlien,  to  Louis  VII., 
“for  We  are  troubled  on  all  sides  by  men 
who  fear  neither  God  nor  men,  and  exer- 
cise tyranny  over  us,  to  whom,  when  we 
offer  justice,  they  as  enemies  of  justice  re- 
pute it  nothing.  At  this  present  moment, 
Chataid  de  Boscot,  a robber  and  violator 
of  the  highway,  has  seized  our  men  carry- 
ing their  wares  on  the  public  road.  We  find 
no  one  to  oppose  a shield  for  the  bouse  of 
Israel.  We  are  destitute  of  all  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  defence.  We,  therefore,  beseech 
jour  majesty  to  obtain  justice  for  ns.”§ 
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The  extent  of  the  petwecution  inflicted 
on  the  faithful  in  general,  bynaem  of  this 
character,  k indicated  even  by  many  of 
the  curiouB  conditions  of  tenure  or  eede- 
vanoes  which  were  aw  common  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ; as  that  by  which  John  Auvre, 
on  account  efhk  fief  of  Cowdrey,  belonging 
to  the  lady  GuilbeTd  des  Loge*  and  to 
Raoul,  her  husband,  was  bound  to  attend 
the  said  couple  as  a guard  every  year  on 
tiie  vigil  of  Christmas,  and  on  the  three 
evenings  of  Tenebr®  in  holy  week,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  chnroh  for  the  office.* 

In  England,  the  scheme  ef  plundering 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  by  men  of  a 
certain  class,  had  never  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. In  Henry  IV the  time  there  was 
“the  laymen’s  parliament,  ef  those  who 
countenanced  Wicklifie,  and  loved  the  lands 
far  better  than  they  did  the  religion  of  the 
Church:  but  their  designs  at  that  time 
were  defeated  by  the  stout  and  religious 
opposition  of  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  prelates.”  Against 
these  evils  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Chnroh 
in  Germany  provided,  by  prohibiting  the 
faithful  from  holding  any  communication 
with  men  who  disturb  priests  mid  the  state 
of  the  Church.! 

Now  if  St.  Thomas  and  the  clergy  of  the 
middle  ages  are  to  be  condemned  for  re- 
sisting such  injustice  by  prayers,  and  law, 
and  canonical  censures,  what  will  be  thought 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  other  pasters  of  the 
early  Church,  who,  by  still  more  uncom- 
promising firmness,  believed  that  they  were 
imitating  the  apostles  ? St  Ambrose  de- 
clares that  he  will  never  relinquish  the 
churches  to  the  Arians,  as  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  commands,  unless  by  force. 

“ If  any  force  should  remove  me  from  the 
Church,  my  flesh,”  he  says,  “may  be  dis- 
turbed, but  not  my  mind ; for  1 am  pie 
pared  to  suffer  whatever  a priest  may  suffer, 
if  the  emperor  should  exert  his  regal  power. 

I will  never  abandon  the  Church  volun- 
tarily, but  I cannot  oppose  force ; I oan 
grieve,  I can  weep,  I can  groan ; against 
arms,  soldiers,  and  Goths,  tears  are  my 
arms,  for  these  ore  the  weapons  of  a priest. 
Otherwise  I neither  ought  nor  con  resist 
When  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  deliver  up 
the  vessels  of  the  Church,  I sent  answer 
that  I would  willingly  give  up  what  was 
mine  own,  whether  lands  or  houses,  gold 
or  silver ; but  that  I could  take  nothing 
from  the  temple  of  God,  nor  deliver  up 
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^h*tXb*d,re<tfiwd  toguard.uot  to  de- 
liver up. , Fear  pot  tberejbre  for  me,  dearly 
beloved*  since  1 know  that  whatever  I am 
about  to  suffer,  I shall  suffer  for  Christ ; 
and  the  will  of  Christ  must  be  fulfilled* 
and  that  will  be  for  the  beet.  Let  them 
decme  the,  penalty,  of  death : I fear  it  not; 
nor  will  I on  that  account  desert  the  mar* 
tyrs ; for  whither  could  I go,  where  all 
things  would  not  be  full  of  groans  and 
tears,  when  Catholic  priests  are  ordered 
to  be  driven  from  the  churches,  or  to  be 
struck  by  the  sword  if  they  reacted,  and 
this  decree  to  be  written  by  a bishop  who 
should  quote  ancient  examples  to  prove 
himself  most  learned?  Auxentius,  with 
a mouth  thirsting  blood,  demands  my 
Church ; but  X say  with  the  prophet,  ‘Absit 
ut  ego  patrum  meorum  tradam  haredita* 
tern.’  Naboth  was  prepared  to  defend  his 
vineyard  at  the  expense  of  his  blood.  If 
he  would  not  give  up  his  vineyard,  neither 
will  we  give  up  the  Church  of  Christ.  Do 
1 then  return  a contumacious  answer  ? I 
have  answered  as  a priest,  let  the  emperor 
act  as  an  emperor.  Last  year,  when  I 
was  invited  to  the  palace,  and  introduced 
before  the  coupcil,  when  the  emperorwished 
to  take  from  us  the  Church,  I should  have 
been  subdued  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
royal  hall,  and  I should  not  have  kept  the 
constancy  of  a priest,  or  should  have  de- 
parted with  loss  of  right.  Do  they  not  re- 
member then,  how  the  people  rushed  to 
the  palace,  and  overwhelmed  every  force, 
declaring  that  they  would  die  for  the  faith 
of  Christ  ? Then  I was  desired  to  appease 
the  people,  which  I did  by  engaging  that 
the  Church  should  not  be  given  up : but 
now . the  Arians  wish  to  give  law  to  the 
Church,  and  accuse  us  of  sedition  in  re- 
sisting the  emperor.  Let  him  take  our 
tribute, or  our  lands,  if  they  ask  treasure; 
our  treasure  is  the  poor  of  Christ,  our  de- 
fence is  in  the  prayers  of  the  poor.  These 
blind,  and  lame,  and  weak,  and  old  persons, 
are  stronger  than  robust  warriors.  I am 
to  give  to  Cces&r  what  belongs  to  Caesar, 
and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God.  The 
tribute  is  Cesar's,  but  the  Church  is  God's. 
As  for  the  fire,  or  sword,  or  banishment, 
which  are  threatened,  we  fear  them  not.”* 
Again,  writing  to  his  sister  Marcella,  he 
says:  “Not  only  the  basilica  without  the 
walls  is  now  demanded,  but  also  the  new 
and  greater  ope  within  the  city.  When 
the  princes  summoned  me  to  resign  them, 
I replied,  what  was  of  course,  * that  the 


temple  of  God  could  not  be  given  up  by  a | 
priest.’  The  emperor  cannot  invade  the 
house  of  a private  man,  and  he  will  dare 
to  take  possession,  of  the  house  of  God ! > 
The  palace  belongs  to  the  emperor,  the 
Chureh  to  the  priest  If  he  be  a tyrant 
I desire  to  know  it,  that  I may  know  how 
to  prepare  against  him,  for  I have  the  I 
power  to  offer  my  body.  If  he  thinks  him- 
self a tyrant,  why  does  he  delay  to  strike  ? 
By  aneient  laws,  empires  were  given  by  f 
priests,  not  taken  from  them ; and  it  is  a 1 
common  saying,  that  emperors  have  rather  < 
desired  priesthood,  than  priests  empire. 
The  tyranny  of  a priest  is  his  infirmity, 
'for  when  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong.”’* 

Memorable  is  his  description  then  of 
the  joy  of  the  faithful  people,  when  the 
danger  was  for  a time  removed,  and  die 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  leave  the  church 
by  the  emperor.  “How  great  was  then 
the  joy  of  all  the  people ! How  great 
their  acclamations  1 How  great  their  beati- 
tude!” It  was  the  same  when  Bt.  Thomas 
triumphed. 

The  refusal  to  contradict  the  canons,  or 
obey  the  secular  power  in  matters  wholly 
spiritual  had  been  another  source  of  per- 
secution from  the  earliest  time.  St  Co- 
lumban's  crime,  for  which  he  suffered 
banishment  was  his  declining  to  give  his 
benediction  to  a queen’s  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. What  can  be  more  just  than  the 
cause  of  churchmen  on  occasions  like  these, 
when  they  are  accused  of  pride  and  in- 
tolerance ? 

As  St  Ambrose  replied  to  these  who 
charged  him  with  acting  like  a tyrant 
towards  Valentinian,  “Bishops  do  not  act 
as  tyrants,  but  they  havoi  often  suffered 
from  tyrants.”  “What!  do  you  dare  to 
despise  Valentinian,  while  I am  alive  7” 
said  the  eunuch  Calligone  to  Bt  Ambrose; 
“I  will  have  you  beheaded.”  “I  pray 
God  for  the  grace  to  suffer,”  replied  the 
bishop ; “ I shall  suffer  as  a bishop,  bat 
you  will  act  as  beeomes  your  character.'' 
“ All  your  subjects,”  said  St  Ambrose  to 
the  emperor,  “ are  bound  to  submit  to  your 
authority ; but  you  are  bound  to  obey  God, 
and  to  defend  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  " 

“ Who  knows  not,”  be  says  elsewhere,  “that 
in  matters  of  faith,  bishops  are  the  judges 
of  Christian  emperors?  How  then  can 
emperors  judge  bishops?  The  person  of 
Ambrose  is  not  so  important  that  the  priest- 
hood should  be  dishonoured  for  his  sake. 
The  life  of  one  man  ought  Hot  to  enter 
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into  comparison  with  tibe  dignity  of  all  the 
bishops.  Do  you  think,”  he  says  to  the 
people,  “that  I will  abandon  you  to^save 
my  life  ? You  6ught  to  have  known  that  I 
fear  the  Lord  of  the  universe  more  than 
the  emperor.  If  the  emperor  acts  the 
prince  towards  me,  I will  act  the  bishop. 
Let  no  One  say  that  I am  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  emperor.  How  can  one 
honour  him  more  than  by  calling  him  a 
son  of  the  Church  ? The  emperor  is  in 
the  Church,  not  above  the  Church.”  Did 
St  Thomas  say  more  than  this  ? 

The  cause  of  the  clergy  again  was  strictly 
just,  when  they  suffered  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  secular 
power  in  ecclesiastical  elections.  “Who,” 
asks  John  of  Salisbury,  “ has  constituted 
the  Germans  judges  of  nations,  to  subject 
the  universal  to  a particular  church  ? Who 
has  given  authority  to  brutal  and  impe- 
tuous men,  to  place  a prince  at  theiT 
pleasure  over  the  heads  of  the  people? 
This  they  have  often  sought,  but  in  vain. 
1 know  their  intentions,  for  I was  at  Home 
in  the  time  of  their  insolent  embassy  under 
blessed  £ugene.  Perchance,”  he  adds, 
“the  fury  of  the  Teutonic  race  is  left  for 
the  purgation  and  proving  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  ever,  as  another  Canaan,  that 
it  may  always  teach  it  erudition,  by  dis- 
quieting it ; that  it  may  be  restored  to  the 
embraces  of  the  Bridegroom,  more  gracious 
and  mote  glorious  after  its  triumph.  Laics 
may  read  in  pictures  in  the  Latefan  palace, 
to  die  glory  of  our  fathers,  how  the  schis- 
matics, whom  the  secular  power  intruded, 
were  given  as  a footstool  to  the  true  pon- 
tiffs. Judgments  ought  to  be  free,  and 
whoever  tries  to  disturb  them  by  force, 
deserves  capital  punishment  by  the  an- 
cient  constitutions.  Moreover,  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  above  all,  ought  to  be  most 
free,  and  according  to  the  sacred  .canons  ; 
as  the  election  of  a pastor  in  the  Church 
oughtto  be  conducted  without  any  previous 
Domination  by  the  secular  powers,  so  it  is 
to  be  made  in  the  Church  itself,  by  eccle- 
siastical judges,  all  secular  and  formidable 
persons  being  removed  ; and  whatever  is 
effected  otherwise,  is  to  be  considered 
null”* 

During  the  persecutions  of  St.  Thomas, 
what  became  of  this  freedom  in  England  ? 
Henry  III.,  in  restoring  it,  cites  an  in- 
stance to  show  that  it  had  perished  under 
a a empty  form  ; for  his  father  wrote  as 
i follows  to  the  monks  of  a certain  monos 
i 


tery : “MShdo  w&is'ui'Hberam  elefcdonem 
babeatis,  ettamen  nolo  ut  aliqhem  acci- 
piatis  nisi  Richardum  clericum  nfedtn.”* 

On  these  occasions,  the  clergy  Suffered 
with  a clear  conscience,  propter  juaritidm. 
“Day  after  day,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “ malice 
gains  ground,  and  wrongs  are  multiplied, 
not  ours  but  Christ’s,  yea,  because  they 
are  Christ’s,  still  more  ouTs.”t  ‘‘There- 
fore in  such  a whirlwind  of  things,  thero 
is  nothing  better  than  to  fly  to  the  Clemency 
of  Christ,  who,  although  again  crucified, 
is  not  again  slain.  ”J 

“ My  counsel  and  earnest  prayer  to  you,” 
says  John  of  Salisbury,  writing  to  him, 
“is  that  you  commit  yourself  wholly  to 
the  Lord  ; for  his  name  is  a strong  tower, 
and  he  who  flies  to  it  will  be  delivered. 
Put  off  all  other  occupations,  for  though 
they  may  seem  necessary,  prayer  is  more 
necessaiy.  Laws  and  oanons  are,  indeed, 
useftd  ; but,  trust  me,  there  is  no  use  for 
them  here.  Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spec- 
tacula  poscit.  Amidst  such  straits,  let  the 
priests  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
crying,  Parce,  Domine,  paroe  populo  tuo !” 
No  one  rises  more  penitent  from  Hie 
reading  of  laws  or  Canons.  I would  rather 
that  you  ruminated  the  Psalms,  and  the 
moral  books  of  Gregoiy : and  if  you  apply 
thus  wholly  to  your  edification,  abandon- 
ing all  scholastic  and  litigious  studies, 
God  will  help  you,  and  you  need  not  fear 
the  machinations  of  man.  He  knows,  as 
I am  convinced,  that  in  these  present 
straits  there  is  no  mortal  in  whom  we  can 
have  any  hope.§  How  the  conviction  of  a * 
just  cause  breathes  in  the  letters  of  these 
holy  men ! St.  Thomas  was  so  far  from 
thinking  to  succeed  by  policy,  that  he  is 
blamed  by  one  of  his  correspondents  for 
confiding  his  secrets  to  every  one  that 
passes;  “Nec,  ut  moris  vestri  est,”  says 
this  adviser,  “ quoslibet  per  vos  transeuntes 
secretorum  vestrorum  interpretes  consti- 
tuatis.”|| 

“Three  things  bind  me  to  your  defence,” 
writes  Gr&tian  to  the  archbishop;  “the 
fear  of  God,  the  love  of  justice,  and  zeal 
for  ecclesiastical  liberty.  I should  wish 
to  correct  your  expression,  to  speak  auda- 
ciously, saving  your  reverence,  when  you 
style  your  banishment  miserable;  for  I 
think  that  those  ought  not  to  be  styled 
miserable  who  are  called  blessed  by  our 
Lord,  as  suffering  persecution  for  justice. 
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“As  for  these  enormous  acts,  brethren,”  says  order  to  understand  how  wonderfelly  the 

St  Thomas,  writing  to  the  people  of  Eng-  whole  body  of  the  Church,  during  ages  of 

land,  “which  are  committed  against  jus-  faith,  felt  the  sufferings  of  each  member, 

tice  and  troth,  they  will  only  conduce  more  Throughout  this  contest,  then*  all  that  the 

to  the  cause  of  both.  For  truth  may  be  Church  possessed  of  learning  and  of  piety, 

bound  and  fettered,  but  it  cannot  be  con-  was  arrayed  on  the  aide  of  St  Thomas,  u 

queued : it  is  content  with  the  small  nutn-  it  was  in  the  quarrel  respecting  imetti- 

ber  of  its  adherents,  and  is  not  terrified  turea  on  that  of  the  pope.  With  the  si- 

by  the  multitude  of  enemies.”*  To  Conrad,  preme  pontiff,  such  observations  ought  to 

archbishop  of  Mayence,  as  to  the  half  of  commence,  although,  in  truth,  it  could  never 

his  soul,  he  begins  a letter  with  these  have  been  a question,  as  to  whioh  side  the 

words:  “Inter  optimum  conscientiam  et  Holy  See  inclined,  after  the  paseiotM  of 

durissimam  fbrtunam  constitutus.  . . .”f  the  moment,  whioh  prevented  men  from 

“ O that  this  lot  had  not  been  mine,  that  I hearing  it,  had  subsided.  “We  are  op- 

had  not  been  preserved  to  see  the  evils  of  our  pressed  with  bitterness  and  anxiety  of 

nation  and  of  the  saints ! unless  that,  as  heart,”  says  Pope  Alexander  ILL,  writing 

the  Scripture  saith,  it  is  necessary  that  the  to  St.  Thomas,  “when  we  call  to  mind  and 

just  should  suffer  many  evils  temporally,  meditate  on  the  sufferings  which  you  have 
through  the  love  of  justice.  God  sees  what  endured  with  invincible  fortitude,  through 
we  suffer;  He  will  examine ; He  will  judge  a zeal  for  justice  and  for  maintaining  the 
our  cause  in  equity.  No,  with  Christ’s  liberty  of  the  Church.  That  you  could 
help,  not  if  they  should  buret  themselves,  not  be  broken  by  adversity,  nor  remorod 
will  they  be  able  to  tear  me  from  the  path  from  the  constancy  of  your  resolution,  and 
of  justice,  from  delivering  the  Church  from  that  you  should  have  evinoed  such  ad- 
slavery,  according  to  the  duty  to  whioh  I mirable  virtue  and  such  patience,  ia  a 
am  called  by  the  charity  of  God,  which  subject  to  us  of  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  * 
subjects  us  to  tribulation  until  the  coming  Not  to  multiply  such  testimonies  than,  let 
or  the  Just  Judge,  who,  with  an  even  us  remark  how  others,  of  inferior  degree, 
balanoe,  will  dispense  to  both,  to  the  young  acted,  whose  position  rendered  their  judg- 
and  the  old,  to  the  king  and  the  subject,  men t no  less  necessarily  independent  Who 
to  all  equally,  according  to  their  deserts,  has  not  heard  of  the  generous  and  mag- 
For  this  Judge  I wait ; to  this  Avenger  of  nanimous  conduct  of  the  king  of  France, 
injuries  I appeal,  strong  in  a good  con-  Louia-le-Jeune,  when  he  defended  St 
science,  strong  in  asinoeredevotion,  strong  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ? Nevertheless,  the 
in  true  faith,  certain  that,  sustaining  in-  most  unworthy,  and,  historically  speaking 
jury  for  the  love  of  justice,  I shall  never  the  most  absurd  doubts  have  been  sug- 
be  confounded ; that,  breaking  the  horns  gested  as  to  his  motives,  by  modern  writers 
of  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  through  of  a certain  school.  “The  king,”  saja 
zeal  for  justice,  I shall  not  forfeit  my  hope  Brial,  “defended  the  cause  of  the  arch- 
of  an  everlasting  recompense.”!  bishop,  less,  perhaps,  from  a conviction  of 

“Friend  of  God,”  says  John  of  Salis*  the  justice  of  his  cause,  than  in  order  to 
bury,  writing  to  Walter  de  Insula,  on  embarrass  the  king  of  England ; for  Henry 
occasion  of  his  troubles  for  aiding  the  arch-  at  that  time  maintained,  respecting  the 
bishop,  “may  your  consolation  be  ever  the  ecclesiastical  and  royal  jurisdiction,  no 
same  as  mine  and  that  of  my  fellow-exiles  other  maxims  but  those  which  we  profess 
— the  testimony  of  a good  conscience,  than  at  this  day  in  France.”!  Judging  the 
which  nothing  in  life  can  be  more  delight-  latter  assertion,  in  its  application,  wholly 
foil.  Under  diet  Judge,  no  guilty  one  is  undeserving  of  notice,  I believe  it  weald 
absolved ; for  on  it  waits  the  immortal  not  be  difficult,  from  the  contemporary 
worm  and  the  inextinguishable  fire.”§  writers,  to  disprove  the  validity  of  the 

We  have  heard  the  actors  and  sufferers  former.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  kings 
in  these  great  dramas.  Now,  let  us  ask,  conduct,  even  to  his  intervals  of  supineness, 
What  is  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  from  when  John  of  Salisbury  expressed  bis  fears 
a distance  looked  on  and  sorntinized  the  to  St  Thomas,  that  to  depend  on  him  was 
cause  and  the  Character  of  those  who  were  to  lean  upon  a reed,!  is  a sufficient  refuta 
persecuted?  for  their  testimony  and  con-  tion.  “I  spoke  with  the  king,”  he  says, 

duct  must  be  heard  and  witnessed,  in  _ 

* St  Thom.  Epist  cccvi. 

+ Brial,  Recueil  dea  Histor.  de  la  France,  tom. 
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in  another  letter,  “ and  though  he  ha8 
compassion  on  you  and  on  your  fellow- 
exiles,  and  condemns  the  king’s  severity, 
yet  he  seems  to  speak  with  less  fervour 
than  before.  He  replied  to  me,  that,  indeed, 
he  tenderly  loved  your  paternity,  and  ap- 
proved of  your  cause ; but  he  feared,  lest 
if  he  should  adtise  the  lord  pope  to  do 
any  thing  by  which  he  might  lose  the  king 
of  the  English,  that  the  Roman  Church 
would  impute  to  him  the  loss  of  such  a 
friend.  If  he  speaks  thus  at  present,  what 
can  we  hope  from  him  when  the  king  of 
England  will  be  present,  proposing  many 
things  for  himself,  and  many  against  you ; 
with  threats  one  moment,  and,  at  another, 
promises  and  various  arguments  on  his 
tongue;  having  on  his  side  the  king's 
seneschal,  and,  still  more,  Count  Robert, 
whose  wife  has  lately  sent  into  England 
three  hundred  yards  of  Rheims'  linen,  to 
make  shirts  for  the  king,  as  a prudent 
woman,  who,  besides  all  the  presents  she 
receives  from  him,  hopes  that  he  will  pro- 
vide noble  matches  for  her  children,  of 
whom  they  have  many  ? So  that  with  such 
friends  before  him,  I fear  his  part  will  be 
easily  played  when  he  arrives.”*  But,  to 
return  to  observe  the  king's  magnanimity, 
which  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  justice 
of  the  sufferer’s  cause. 

Lombard  of  Placentia  writes  to  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  to  inform  him  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  king  of  France, 
by  the  reports  that  his  Holiness  was  inclined 
to  abandon  the  archbishop's  cause,  to 
favour  the  king  of  England.  “He  en- 
deavours to  dishonour  me,”  criedfLouis, 
“seeking  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  arch- 
bishop, an  innocent  man,  an  exile  for  justice 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  impiously 
delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  and  persecutors,  whom , not  through 
regard  to  past  services,  (for  he  injured  us 
rather  when  he  was  chancellor,  serving 
bim  who  now  persecutes  him,)  but  on 
account  of  the  justice  of  bis  cause,  I have 
constantly  resolved  to  nourish  as  if  in  my 
bosom,  as  long  as  he  shall  be  in  exile 
and  he  concluded  by  declaring  that  such 
an  action  would  give  him  no  less  pain  than 
if  the  pope  were  to  send  ambassadors  to 
takeaway  his  crown.f  William  of  Chartres 
writes  to  him  to  the  same  effect:  “The 
king  of  France,  having  heard  your  apos- 
tolic letters,  was  confused ; and  the  whole 
kingdom  with  him,  and  with  all  the  sons 

• Joan.  Sir.  Epiat  xxi. 
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of  the  Church  was  afflicted,  that,  against 
a just  man  and  a revered  pontiff,  such  a 
writing  should  have  emanated  from  the 
Apostolic  See.”*  “ I cannot  conceal  from 
you,”  writes  Richard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  to 
the  pope,  “ that  your  letters,  in  which  you 
seemed  to  assent  to  the  king  of  England's 
petitions  relative  to  the  arohbishop,  have 
greatly  scandalized  the  mind  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  of  many  others.  ”| 

The  words  of  Louis,  when  he  heard  that 
St.  Thomas  was  obliged  to  leave  Pontigni, 
in  consequence  of  the  king  of  England's 
letters  in  1166,  and  his  chivalrous  reply  to 
that  monarch’s  invitation,  that  it  was  always 
the  custom  of  the  kings  of  France  to  re- 
ceive graciously  all  persons  exiled  for  jus- 
tice, and  that  he  would  exercise  his 
hereditary  right  towards  the  archbishop, 
must  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
every  observer  far  from  favourable,  respect- 
ing those  who  would  suggest  that  the  king 
was  not  actuated  throughout  by  the  highest 
sentiments  of  honour  and  religion.  The 
church  of  Canterbury,  under  Richard,  the 
successor  of  St  Thomas,  evinced  its  grati- 
tude to  the  French  king  for  his  fidelity  to 
her  martyr,  by  enacting  that  three  monks 
there  should  be  appointed  to  implore  God 
continually  for  him  and  for  his  queen  and 
children ; that  at  his  death  there  should 
be  the  same  office  celebrated  as  for  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ; that  each  priest 
should  say  thirty  masses,  and  others  ton 
psalters;  that  the  yearly  provisions  for 
one  monk  should  be  given  to  one  poor 
person ; that  on  his  anniversaries  for  ever, 
every  priest  should  say  mass  for  him  ; and 
that  all  this  was  to  be  inscribed  in  their 
martyrology,  which  should  he  read  before 
them  every  day  for  ever.;  But  it  was  not 
alone  the  king  of  France,  who  evinced 
sympathy  for  St  Thomas*  “ I return 
many  thanks  to  your  Holiness,”  writes 
Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  to  the  pope,  for 
showing  in  your  letter  to  me  such  a benign 
and  paternal  affection  for  that  venerable 
man,  who  is  believed  to  be  dear  to  God, 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I 
hope  that  you  will  alwajs  love  and  cherish 
him,  in  spite  of  every  earthly  fear  or 
favour,  and  thus  be  a protector  against 
the  enemies  of  his  Chnroh.  Otherwise, 
great  would  be  the  scandal  to  us  end  to  the 
whole  world ; pernicious  would  be  the  ex- 
ample, and  injurious  to  your  reputation.  ”§ 
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In  fact,  radh  was  the  unmrsdvtfice' 
44  Not  alone  the  Soman,  bat  also,"  says 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Meanx,  44 the  whole 
Catholic  Church  knows  how  unjustly  the 
lord  of  Canterbury  is  exiled,  for  what  good 
work  he  is  stoned,  and  how,  for  being 
a true  son  of  the  Church,  he  is  pronounced 
a public  enemy.”*  “ Your  devout  son  the 
king  of  the  French,"  says  Peter,  abbot  of 
St.  Remi,  to  the  pope,  “exults  in  the 
things  which  he  now  hears,  that  you  cherish 
the  cause  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
contending  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church. 
The  Gallican  Church  is  gladdened ; and 
its  sadness,  arising  from  the  vanity  of  some 
who  were  lately  insulting  over  truth,  is 
changed  into  joy.”f  “There  is  no  Church,” 
says  William  of  Chartres  to  the  pope, 
. w which  has  been  more  useful  in  all  your 
straits,  than  the  Gallican.  That  Church 
now  supplicates  you  for  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, now  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile, 
banished  for  justice  by  a tyrant  and  & 
manifest  persecutor.”} 

“ For  the  faith  and  charity  of  Christ," 
says  St.  Thomas  to  the  cardinals  Albert 
and  Theotimus,  “we  beseech  you  to  rise  up 
with  us  against  this  man,  whom  no  suc- 
cess will  ever  satisfy,  as  long  as  the  Church 
of  God  has  freedom.  If  you  will  not  be- 
lieve us  or  ours,  ask  the  Gallican  Church 
concerning  him ; ask  Tours  and  the  Aqui- 
tains,  and  the  Normans,  and  those  who 
visit  Rome  from  England : you  will  not 
be  able  to  doubt  of  our  sincerity,  unless 
you  wilfully  blind  your  eyes,  that  they 
may  not  see  the  truth.’? 

“ I know  not  how,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury,  writing  to  St  Thomas  from  the  con- 
tinent, “ but  wherever  I go,  I find  that  the 
calamities  of  the  English  Church  are  well 
known;  and  I have  heard  many  things 
which  took  place  in  the  assemblies  of  Lon- 
don and  Winchester,  which,  while  I was 
in  England,  I never  heard.  I studiously 
dissemble  concerning  all  the  popular  re- 
ports which  are  flying  abroad.  What  will 
astonish  you  is,  that  when  I came  to 
Noyon,  the  count  of  Soissons  related  to  the 
de&n,  seriatim,  all  the  articles  of  that  little 
council,  or  rather  shall  I say,  spiteful  club 
of  London,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  and 
had  heard  every  word  uttered  in  the  con- 
clave. There  is  no  doubt  but  the  French 
have  persons  to  inform  them  of  what  passes 
there.  The  dean  of  Noyon,  a man  of  high 
integrity  of  faith,  heard  of  your  persecution 
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perfgtttf,  knd  rfl  pitTfWeg^fo  rtririw 
you,  not  only  to  sacrifice  fcts  df  for  you, 
but  to  lay  down  fois  Kffe,  if  ttjph*  %a  obca 
sion,  for  the  Church  o/T  CSttrtetfMy.1"'* 
Afterwards,  in  a letter  to  RadfitT,  tarWays, 
“The  archbishop,  by  ther  profeffian  of 
God,  has  found  that  Ihvour  anumglbMgn 
era,  which  he  out  to  have  rwaritrf’frjm 
his  own  countrymen. “In  fifct,*  ssrith 
he,  in  a letter  to  Milo,  bishop  c^Tferoitene, 
“when  the  archbishop  arrived  at  Sens, 
after  leaving  Pontigrri,  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Columban,  he  was  received  as  Christ ; 
for,  otherwise,  I could  not  express  the 
affection  which  was  shown  to  this  ship- 
wrecked priest.  Thus  do  our  brethren 
sympathize  with  us,  burning  at  our  scan- 
dals, infirm  at  our  infirmity,  and  in  a 
form  of  purer  ethics,  and  of  more  consum- 
mate philosophy,  thinking  nothing  human 
foreign  to  themselves. 

But  let  us  hear  how  the  French  deigy 
express  themselves.  The  bishop  of  £erou 
anne§  writes  to  the  pope,  rfn  hearing  of 
the  machinations  of  the  bishop  of  London ; 
against  St.  Thomas,  in  these  terms : “We 
are  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  English, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  inter- 
course between  our  people  and  theirs,  we 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  done  by  them 
with  such  publicity.  We  implore  you  to 
bear  assistance  to  this  Church,  which  is 
now  a prey  to  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.”^ 
William,  bishop  elect  of  Cnartres,  writes 
to  the  pope  as  follows  : “The  king  of  the 
English  is  endeavouring  to  subvert  that 
noble  Church  of  Canterbury,  that  in  it  he 
may  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  exclude  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See  from  his  territories ; that 
alone  he  may  be  able  to  do  all  things  in 
his  world,  who  desires  all  things  for  him- 
self alone : and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  un- 
less his  wickedness  be  repressed,  other 
princes  will  be  excited  by  nis  example  to 
persecute  the  Church  of  God.  If  he  should 
prevail,  which  Heaven  avert ! the  Church 
of  the  English  perishes,  and  the  Gallican 
is  in  danger.  The  Churches  expect  from 
you,  as  from  their  head,  that  you  will  bear 
assistance  against  the  tyrant  The  great 
Maurice,  bishop  of  Paris,  writes  to  the 
pope  in  the  same  sense  : “The  bishop  of 
London,  that  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  is 
: doing  the  works  of  Satan,  endeavouring  to 
! withdraw  from  their  obedience  the  suffira- 
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bisft*elt  im^xample to,thfc  west 
<&g*oos&tfOT  uf  truth  ami  virtue."*  .To 
dMsjawep&et  writes  the  Church  of  Uheims 
to_|he*  pejfc:  “ His , justice  is  . uuuiile^i. 
tfnq  osier  jet  before  required  * Christian, 
ia^waring  to  m.  obligation,  tq  omit  a 
•rapf  of thOmnoar x>f  God?  The  eyes 
sf  a(l  men  am  fixed  on  you*  expecting  that 
jou  will  coaeole  the  confessor  ; for  his  ele- 
vation will  be  the  consolation  of  many.  If 
so  iust  a cause  should  be  m danger,  who 
wift  ever  afterwards  dare  to  resist  the 
umIiqc  of  the  powers  of  this  world  ?"t  Bald- 
win, bishop  of  Noyon,  writes  to  the  pope 
iB^these  terms  : “ He  must  have  a breast 
of  u»u  or  stuno  who  does  not  feel  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  Cbureh  of  Canterbury,  and 
be  must  bave  inhuman  qyes  who  can  re- 
frain from  tears  at  her  tears.  To  all  good 
men  an  object  of  pity,  to  none  or  to  few 
aaonff  the  Fseuch  is  she  more  so  than  to 
me,  wlw  have  seen  her  glory,  and  felt  her 
benefits,  and  known , her  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Church."!  William,  bishop  of 
Anxerre,  begins  his  letter  to  the  pope  with 
these  words : “ If  one  member  suffer,  must 
not  the  others  suffer  with  it?  When,  there- 
fore, that  noble  member  of  the  universal 
Church*  that  primal  see  of  the  Britains, 
and  mother  of  faith  in  the  west,  the  Church 
of  Canterbury,  suffers  from  her  unnatural 
tons  abusing  their  power,  we  must  feel 
compassion,  and  with  her  and  for  her 
hasten  to  procure  assistance  from  the  pas- 
tor and  bishop  of  our  sou!s.”§  “ Neverthe- 
less," as  John  of  Salisbury  assures  St. 
Thomas,  “ although  in  England  many  were 
silent,  yet  were  there  some  among  the 
bishops  and  others,  who  in  the  piety  of 
faith  and  a good  conscience  were  expecting 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  Joseph  was  faith- 
ful in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and  Lot  just 
in  Sodom. "jj  Lastly,  let  us  bear  the  solemn 
testimony  of  the  holy  retired  men  of  the 
Carthusian  order:  “The  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords  has  opened  his  hand 
and  extended  your  power,"  they  say  to  king 
Henry;  “you  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
ever  before  your  eyes  that  terrible  warning 
of  the  holy  Scripture,  Potentes  potenter 
torment*  patientur.  It  is  published  from 
the  east  unto  the  west,  that  you  afflict  the 
Churches  of  your  kingdom  intolerably,  and 
require  from  them  things  unheard  of,  or 
things  which  former  kings  ought  never  to 


fr*  9k  4out. 

SiuseGoc  uasi  given  jou^jpucb  wiqdqtu, 
suck  an  affliction  plight  be  endured,  yet* 
after  your  d^arii,. perhaps  jsueb  men  will 
reign  as  will  devour  the  Church  with  cgicq 
mouth,  and,  hardened  like  Pharaoh,,  will 
say,  Neacict  Dominuuuet  Israel  non  (Jinrit- 
turn.  Have  regard  then,  to.  your  dignity, 
to  your  nobility,  to  your  race,  to  your  cele- 
brated name,,  and  with  a clement  eye,  be- 
hold the  sadness  of  the  holy  Church,  which 
is  almost  every  where  trampled  upon.”* 
That  the  personal  love  and  veneration  with 
which  the  sufferer  was  regarded,  arose  from 
a conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
is  eveu  expressly  attested.  Nicholas  of 
Bouen,  in  a letter  to  St  Thomas,  says: 
“ You  can  write  by  the  regular  canon, 
brother  Adam,  Qui  propter  zelum  justitiic, 
vos  diligit”f  So  also  John  of  Salisbury, 
writing  to  him,  says ; “When  I saw  the 
letters  which  you  have  directed  to  the  king 
of  England  and  to  your  suffragans,  I re- 
joiced with  a great  joy  for  the  ferv  our  and 
zeal  which  animate  you  for  the  Church  of 
God,  and  that,  in  these  perilous  times, 
there  should  be  found  at  least  one  man 
who  does  not  fear  to  draw  the  sword  for 
blessed  Peter,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for 
the  injuries  of  the  Church,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  which  He  has  redeemed 
with  His  blood,  against  the  servants  of 
iniquity,  the  enemies  of  truth,  and  the 
persecutors  of  the  Christian  name."* 

With  respect  to  the  accusations  of  pride 
and  despotism  brought  against  St  Thomas, 
the  holy  martyr  might  have  answered  in 
the  words,  already  cited,  of  St.  Ambrose, 
when  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  act  the 
tyrant, — “Bishops  are  not  tyrants;  but 
they  often  Buffer  persecution  from  tyrants.” 
The  modems,  who  feel  inclined  to  doubt 
his  virtue,  should  remark  that  Peter  of 
Blois,  his  contemporary,  so  keen  a critic 
and  so  bold  a monitor,  when  he  could  de- 
tect the  least  passion  or  ambiguous  aim 
in  spiritual  persons,  invariably  speaks  of 
him  with  unqualified  reverenoe.§  He 
makes  no  question  for  an  instant,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  that  he  is  a glorified 
martyr ; and,  in  a studied  summary  of  his 
character,  represents  him  as  shining  in 
qualities  which  sore  incompatible  with  ar- 
rogance. “ He  was  in  judgment,”  he  says, 
“upright,  in  anticipation  discreet,  in  speak- 
ing modest,  in  counsel  circumspect,  in 
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anger  pacific,  amidst  injuries  meek,  in 
showing  mercy  perfect,  in  misericordiis 
totus."*  Extolling  his  firmness,  Petrus 
Cellensis  condemns  some  who  said  that  be 
ought  to  give  up  to  the  king  to  secure 
peace : “ For  they  say,”  he  writes,  “ that 
the  archbishop  ought  not  so  earnestly  to 
seek  back  his  own  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  give  up  the  peace  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  account  of  the  loss  of  money.  They 
are  deceived  by  the  hope  of  a true,  and  by 
the  adulation  of  a false  man.  Times,  and 
the  different  states  of  times,  which  change 
the  merits  of  cases,  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  For  in  the  primitive  Church 
patience  alone  had  place,  so  that  to  who- 
ever took  the  tunic  the  cloak  was  also  to 
be  given ; for  he  who  persecuted  was  with- 
out, and  he  who  suffered  within  the 
Church : but  now  that  the  Church  is 
adult  it  is  not  lawful  for  her  children  to 
do  what  her  enemies  did  ; for  it  becomes 
her  as  a mother  to  correct  a son,  as  when 
in  pupilage  it  was  her  part  to  tolerate  an 
adversary."!  But  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
what  was  said  and  thought  of  him  by  kings 
and  princes,  or  even  perhaps  by  philoso- 
phers and  orators,  when  we  know  that  the 
people,  the  devout  people,  as  the  Church 
denominates  them,  that  the  instinct  of  the 
faithful  multitude,  which  could  not  have 
deceived  them  on  such  an  occasion,  pro- 
claimed so  unequivocally  the  right  of  the 
archbishop  to  join  the  glorious  company  of 
those  who  suffer  persecution  on  account 
of  justice. 

“ It  ought  to  be  a common  grief."  says 
St.  Thomas,  writing  to  the  clergy  of  Chi- 
chester, “ when  the  Lord,  and  Redeemer, 
and  Judge  of  all  men,  Christ,  is  dishon- 
oured ; when  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
perishes ; when  the  public  safety  is  in 
u anger.  He  had  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing that  it  was  so.  The  king  of  the  French 
might  prove  a broken  reed,  as  John  of 
Salisbuiy  was  inclined  to  fear,  and  indeed 
as  he  seemed  to  become,  when,  after  hear- 
I ing  the  king  of  England  speak,  he  turned 
j to  St.  Thomas,  and  said,  “Lord  arch- 
bishop, do  you  wish  to  be  greater  than 
the  saints  and  better  than  Peter  ? Why 
do  you  doubt  ?”  and  then  turned  his  mind 
for  some  days  against  him ; so  that  he 
neither  made  him  his  accustomed  visits, 
nor  ministered  necessaries  and  food  to  his 
attendants,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  by 
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his  servants;*  the  nobles  of England  might  j 
take  their  stand  on  the  side  of  jhis  perse- 
cutors, as  when  he  arrived  at  Canterbury  ( 
after  his  long  banishment,  where  every 
thing  seemed  to  threaten  bis  speedy  de-  | 
8truction  by  the  enemies  who  thirsted  for  | 
his  blood ; and  “scarcely  any  one  of  the 
number  of  the  rich  and  honourable  came 
to  visit  him  ;"f  “ the  great  and  influential 
men  in  England  might  all,”  as  John  of 
Salisbury  says,  “be  turned  into  wolves 
greedy  and  rapacious,  despising  authori- 
ties and  justice  but  the  people  watched 
events  with  other  eyes,  and  acted  diffe- 
rently. “ Comfort  us,  father,  and  be 
strong,”  cries  the  holy  archbishop,  address- 
ing die  pope ; “ there  are  more  with  us 
than  with  them."§  He  might  well  say  so. 
“God  hatheonfened  onyou  a great  honour." 
says  Nicholas  of  Rouen  in  his  letter  to  him, 
“hath  granted  you  a great  felicity.  Christ 
is  witness  to  your  work  in  heaven,  your 
conscience  in  your  heart ; and,  what  rarely 
happens,  and  but  to  very  few,  this  is  added 
to  complete  your  rejoicing,  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  multitude  comes  to  your 
assistance  in  God,  and  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  people  bears  witness  to  the 
excellence  of  your  cause.’ ||  John,  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  writes  tp  him  to 
“I  was  hastening,"  he  6&ys, 
your  messenger;  but  ere  1 
all  things  were  known  by  all,  attfi  Jkvwwth 
was  full  of  the  glory  of  tW 
every  hearer  exulted  that  there  was  a man 
found  who  would  speak  prudence  before 
the  princes  of  the  earth."1T  In  France, 
the  common  people  and  the  .poor  boys  in 
the  streets,  whenever  they  saw  him  pass, 
used  to  cry  out  to  each  other,  “ Look  1 there 
is  the  holy  archbishop,  who  refused  to 
deny  God  on  account  of  kings,  and  who 
would  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  honour 
! of  God.”  Then  it  was  that  the  king  of 
England,  being  informed  of  the  fact,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  French  king 
would  suffer  his  enemy  to  remain  in  his 
dominions.**  With  the  same  sentiments 
the  people  of  England  were  animated. 
“Almost  all  with  whom  we  have  spoken," 
says  the  procurator  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, in  a letter  to  him,  “so  love  your 
person,  and  desire  your  arrival  and  pre- 
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8ence  with  such  an  ardour  of  mind,  that 
you  could  scarcely  believe  it ; but  fear  com- 
pels them  to  dissemble,  as  if  they  did  not 
lore  you.”*  At  the  moment  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s landing  in  England  at  Sandwich, 
some  soldiers  and  officers  met  him,  insti- 
gated by  the  prelates  of  York,  London,  and 
Salisbury,  who  required  Simon,  archdea- 
con of  Sens,  who  accompanied  him  on 
a visit  to  some  of  his  friends,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  against  all  men, 
without  excepting  the  pope*  44  But,”  sayB 
St  Thomas,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander, 
44  we  did  not  permit  him  to  take  it,  fearing 
lest  by  the  authority  of  such  an  example, 
the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  might  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  same  oath,  if  it  were 
imposed  on  our  domestics,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  destroying  the  authority 


of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  officers  who  required  the  oath  were  too 
few  in  number  to  be  able  to  compel  us  to 
do  any  thing  in  that  place  against  our  will, 
because  the  people  who  were  rqjoidng  at 
our  return  would  have  been  stronger  than 
they  were,  if  any  force  had  been  attempted. 
Thence  proceeding  we  arrived  at  our  church, 
and  were  received  by  the  clergy  and  people 
with  great  devotion.”*  In  fact,  his  whole 
progress  to  Canterbury  was  a long  and 
magnificent  ovation,  Hie  air  resounding 
with  the  cry  of  the  people,  44  Blessed  be  he 
who  corned)  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
But  it  is  time  now  to  observe  the  character 
and  deeds  of  those  who  persecuted  the 
children  of  beatitude  for  the  sake  of  that 
justice  which  was  involved  in  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  of  God. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HE  opposition  of  kings  to  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  began 
early.  Chilperic,  whose  com- 
plaints, as  a modern  author 
says,  “were  not  wanting  in 
good  sense, ’’fused  to  exclaim,  44 Our  fisc 
is  impoverished;  our  riches  pass  to  the 
churches : no  one  now  reigns  but  bishops. 
Our  honour  is  gone,  and  transferred  to  the 
bishops  of  cities.”  This  son  of  the  first 
Clothaire,  imbued  with  the  old  leaven  of 
the  Germanic  ferocity,  affected  to  regard 
the  clergy  with  a kind  of  philosophic  dis- 
dain, suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by 
his  passions  unrestrained,  and  was  alter- 
nately swayed  by  avarice  and  lust ; he  had 
more  wives  at  the  same  time  than  any 
other  prince  of  the  Merovingian  race ; he 
was  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  the  inno- 
cent Galeswinthe:  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Sighebert ; the  persecutor  of  his 
own  son  Merowig,  whom  he  forced  to  be 
ordained  priest  against  his  will,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  canons,  whose  friends,  when 
the  prince  afterwards  procured  his  own 
death  rather  than  fall  into  his  father's 
hands,  he  caused  to  expire  in  tortures  in- 
conceivable; the  husband  worthy  ofFre- 


degond,  to  whose  direction  he  abandoned 
himself,  a tyrant  incomparably  more  fero- 
cious than  his  other  brother  Gouthram, 
who,  however,  had  once  put  many  free  men 
to  the  torture,  to  revenge  the  low  of  a 
hunting-horn,  and  decapitated  the  two  phy- 
sicians who  had  not  succeeded  in  saving 
Austrehilde.  Such  was  the  king,  who  in 
the  sixth  century  found  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  insupportable,  who  viewed  with 
jealous  eyes  the  property  of  the  Church 
and  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  which 
enabled  them  to  exercise  most  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  ancient  , municipal  magis- 
trates ; who  tried  to  impose  hie  notions  on 
the  Church  as  articles  of  faith,  saying  to 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  44  Sic  volo  ut  tu  et 
reliqui  doctores  eoolesiunun  credatie ; ” 
whose  delight  it  was  to  annul  all  legal  acts 
in  their  favour,  and  whose  complaints  of 
“their  encroachments”  were  bitter  and  re- 
iterated, though  they  were  the  only  men  who 
pitied  him  and  would  have  averted  his  ca- 
lamities with  sighs,  exclaiming,  44  Alas, 
alas ! the  sword  erf  the  wrath  of  God  seems 
suspended  over  his  house,  and  we  fear  that 
it  will  fell  on  him  and  on  his  cfeUdren.”f 

Passing  to  more  civilized  ages,  we  find 
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the  saiViv  (eykwkvf'*'tvrt'e$  it)  the1 'btrtrtstH'ttf 
kings.  ‘ L lit  itt  ‘iAserve had  ’ 
been  effected  1 in  their  chafat*Civ  When  • 
Innocent  I IT.  expressed  feats  that  Philip  ( 
Augustus  haled  the  bishop  of  Cuulbrity, 

“ We  answer  yon,’'  replied  the  king,  "that 
we  hate  no  priest,  and  that  we  would  injure : 
no  priest,  least  of  all  one  who  is  a bftdiop 
and  a priest.'**  It  would  hate  been  well 
if  all  kings  and  princes  during  the  middle 
ages  could  hare  borne  to  themselves  with 
truth  the  same  testimony.  Bnt  later  rimes 
have  seen  royal  ordinances  against  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  episcopacy  passed 
by  religious  sovereigns,  who  seemed  to 
think  always  that  it  is  well  and  delectable, 
as  poets  sav, 

"To  meet,  and  in  the  holy  quire  breathe  up 
Our  sacred  hymns,  while  angels  echo  to  us. 

And  heaven,  delighted  with  out  harmony, 
Opening  her  azure  curtains,  will  present  us 
A vision  of  all  the  joys  we  pray  and  hope  for.”t 

One  sovereign,  who  contributed  to  a 
schism  by  his  interference  with  elections, 
attached  such  value  to  his  privilege  of 
chanting  the  seventh  lesson  at  matins  on 
the  night  of  Christmas,  that  when  the  Em- 
]>eror  Charles  IV.  came  to  visit  him,  he  sent 
officers ‘to  intimate  that  he  should  remain  at 
Cambray  for  tbe  festival,  where  being  in 
his  own  dominions  be  could  observe  the 
imperial  custom  to  this  respect,  which  would 
not  have  been  Suffered  if  he  had  proceeded 
into  France  to  8t  Quentin,  as  he  was  pro- 
posing,! 

Otrr  Norman  princes,  too,  loved  to  meet 
with  saints  and  troops  angelical.  King 
Richard  1.  took  great  pleasure  in  the  music 
of  his  chapel  on  the  chief  solemnities,  and 
used  to  pay  much  attention  to  it,  adorning 
it  with  precious  vestments,  and  exciting  the 
chaplains  to  shtg  well  * sometimes  making 
signs  to  them  with  his  hand  to  indicate  how 
they  should  regulate  their  chant.} 

Borne  persecutors  of  the  Church  during 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  true,  were  undisguised 
adversaries  of  aH  Godbood.  St.  Gregory 
VII.  suffered  from  an  empetw  stained  with 
the  abominations  of  every  vice;  sank  so 
deep  in  crime,  that,  like  the  Byzantine 
emperor  Michael,  he  desecrated,  with  the 
wicked  mob  of  his  court,  the  sacred  night 
of  the  nativity  by  a shameful  mimicry  of 
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the’  holy  Unystenfu**  ;*  but  i m general  they 
professed  at  least  a respect  Cor  ihe  rettgias 
whirii  they  outraged.  They  were  min 
and  skilful  men,  who  never ; wanted  an  ex- 
cuse‘to  palliate  tbehr  most  atrocious  deed* 
As  John  of  Salisbury  observed  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic;  when  he  compares  hi*  be- 
ginning to  his  latter  end,  when  from  a 
prince  he  became  * tyrant,  and  from  a ] 
Catholic  emperor  a schismatic  and  a hemic,  1 
“I  do  not  say  that  in  the  articles  of  faith 
they  did  not  believe  rightly  ; but  bemuse 
they  did  not  suffer  truth  to  jnaeeed  acevrd 
ing  to  the  integrity  of  the  eeclesiasiieai 
order,  they  may  be  styled  heretics.  | 

A vain  mundane  guest  like  Fmwm  I 
might  recount  with  infinite  eomplaeesct  * 
circumstances  which  denoted  the  indiffer- 
ence or  connivance  of  potent  princct,  in 
regurd  to  the  desolations  of  the  Chard). 

" One  cannot,’*  says  that  chronicler,  "too  > 
often  speak  about  or  recommend  the  thing*  i 
which  I observed  in  the  castle  of  ihe  count  I 
of  Foix,  which  conduced  to  my  great  plea-  I 
sure.  There  I saw  seated  at  table  on  \ 
Chrislnras-day  four  bishops,  two  of  them 
Clementina  and  the  other  two  Urbanists. i 
But  assuredly,  while  the  voices  of  the  I 
heralds  and  the  music  of  ihe  minstrel*  1 
resounded  through  tbe  hall,  there  wist  have 
been  in  that  immense  company  of  abbot*.  ! 
knights,  monks,  and  seiimetirs,  some  thought*  i 
ful  stranger  on  whom  such  a memento  of 
the  Church  *s  sorrow  acted  as  a mental 
persecution.  Many  princes  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  men,  Whose  elections  to  the  ' 
sees  they  claimed  were  flagrantly  uncanoot- 
cal  and  unjust ; and  where  they  did  recog- 
nise the  true  pastors,  it  was  often  <mlj  to 
control  and  molest  them.  I 

“ Like  another  Caesar,”  says  Pope  Aks*  | 
ander  HI.  to  HenTy  II.,  •« contending  to  : 
be  alone  in  yourself  in  all  things,  you  not  j 
only  seek  to  obtain  the  things  which  aw  • 
Caesar's,  as  his  right,  hut  you  fear  net  to 
usurp  the  things  which  are  God’s,  tmkwfefly  | 
and  to  the  peril  of  your  sonL”$  "The  j 
minds  of  the  adversaries  of  tbe  Charob  of  ; 
God,v  says  Jbhn  of  Sahehmy,  writing  to  | 
St.  Thomas,  "are  so  hardened  that  the}  I 
will  admit  of  no  condition  whatever^  ask*  | 
one  that  will  utterly  destroy  tbe  liberty  !ji 
of  the  Church. **  I know  not  hew,*mw 
St.  Thomas,  “but  the  cause  of  the  Lord  » j| 
always  sacrificed  at  conn,  that  Banbbas  j 
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mv  moapes  and  that  Christ  may  be 
>i*in.”*  “ You»  are*  going  to  the  court,” 

*ayx Job*. of  Salisbury; to  Radulph  Black: 

* well,  if  yoaktcan  be  Lot  in  Sodom*  Joseph 
a Pharaoh's  ball*  and  Daniel  in  Babylon, 
rou  may  go  there  safely  and  with  profit  to 
roar  eotih”f  “ la  ottr  country,”  writes  St. 
Lhomes  to  William  of  Pavia,  “you  have 
fought  with  wild  beasts ; and  in  the  veiy 
“ourt,  where  we  are  the  most  fiercely 
attacked,  you  have  long  home  file  buithen 
and  heat  of  the  day,”J  “ If  that  groat 
monster  should  vomit  you  from  your 
land  !”  says  Petrus  Cellensi*,  speaking  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  bishop  of  Exetnr.6  These 
are  strong  expressions*  but  hardly  too 
severe.  “ The  king  being  at  Caen,”  says 
a correspondent  of  the  archbishop,  “and 
speaking  against  Richard  de  Humez,  buret 
into  shameful  words.  In  his  usual  fury 
he  started  up.  cast  the  cap  from  his  head, 
unclasped  his  belt,  flung  off  his  cloak  and 
all  hit  clothes  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room,  with  bis  own  hand  threw  off  the 
silk  covering  which  was  on  the  bed.  and, 
as  if  eftting  on  the  dunghill,  began  to 
mastkato  the  straws  of  the  mattrtss.  'j! 
“It  is  well  known,”  says  Nicholas  of  Rouen 
to  St  Thomas,  “ that  the  youth  who  pre- 
sented your  letters  to  the  king  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  straits,  and  had  fingers 
thrust  into  his  eyes  until  the  blood  started 
out,  and  had  hot  waiter  poured  down  his 
throat  until  he  confessed  that  it  was  mas- 
ter Heribert  who  had  given  him  the  letters. 
He  is  still  in  irons.  W1T  in  the  letter  of 
Baldwin  and  Maurice,  the  bishops  of 
Xoyon  and  Paris,  to  Alexander,  the  king 
is  described  as  a man  not  content  with 
curtailing  the  lawful  liberty  erf  his  subjects, 
with  gratuitously  afflicting  the  innocent, 
deceiving  his  neighbours,  and  defrauding 
his  allies,  unless  he  can  trample  on  the 
Church  against  all  law  and  jostke.**  “The 
ckmour  of  the  world,”  says  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  to  the  Pontiff,  “ mast  have 
informed  you  how  this  most  famous,  I will 
not  say  king  of  England,  but  rather  enemy 
of  the  English  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christ.  is  m&Heious  against  the  saint  whom 
y>n  hare  appointed.  ,'R  44 The  advocates 
•f  the  king  say,  perhaps,”  observes  St. 
Thomas  to  the  Pope,  “that  all  this  is 
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done  through  a*  personal , hatred  of  my 
name : but  from  the  beginning  the  liberty 
of  tise/Ohupoh  was  persecuted  as  if  by  an 
hereditary  right.  Was  I archbishop  when 
his  father  prohibited  the  nuncio  of  blessed 
Eugene  from  entering  bis  kingdom  ? Was 
1 archbishop  when  Gregory,  cardinal  dea- 
con of  St  Angelo,  foreseeing  his  tyranny, 
persuaded  Eugene  not  to  permit  Eustache, 
the  son  of  king  Stephen,  to  be  crowned, 
saying,  ‘that  it  was  easier  to  hold  a ram 
by  the  horns  than  a lion  by  the  tail  ?'  Was 
I archbishop  when  the  king  transferred 
the  church  of  Boscham,  or  during  the 
affair  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the 
abbot  of  Bello?  All  this  was  done  be- 
cause the  king  and  the  court  chose  it : let 
them  say  who  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain 
justice  from  him  by  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Certainly  they  will  not 
adduce  a single  instanoe,  and  they  can 
name  many  who  have  been  endangered 
through  his  hatred  of  the  Roman  name.”* 
In  truth,  the  king's  whole  life  explains 
that  monstrous  and  unparalleled  ant,  when 
he  refused  the  humble  advances  of  the 
archbishop,  offered  on  hia  knees,  on  so- 
count  of  his  saying  that  be  snbmatted  him- 
self “ to  God  and  to  the  king,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  the  king.”  “For  that  one 
word,  ad  honored  Dei,  he  would  not  re- 
ceive him,”  say  the  two  holy  priors  Simon 
and  Engelbert,  relating  to  the  pope  the 
suoeeas  of  their  mediation.!  “With  the 
successors  of  Peter,  with  the  vicars  erf 
Christ,”  demands  Bt  Thomas,  “ought 
there  to  be  acceptance  of  persona  ? What 
glory  is  it  before  God  and  men  to  adminis- 
ter ju8tioe  on  the  poor,  and  not  on  the 
powerful  ? See  how  the  king  abuses  license. 
Lo,  for  the  last  five  years  he  retains  for  his 
own  use  the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  Lincoln, 
Bath,  Hereford,  and  Ely  1 AR  the  pos- 
sessions of  Llandaff  he  has  given  to  hk 
soldiers.  Bangor  is  vacant  now  ten  years, 
and  he  will  not  suffer  a hishop  to  be  or- 
dained to  it  What  shall  I say  of  the 
abbeys,  which  he  treats  in  the  same  man- 
ner, of  which  I know  not  the  number ! And 
this  he  glories  in  doing  by  the  law  of  his 
caetoms.  If  we  had  yielded  to  him,  neither 
we  nor  any  of  ours  would  have  suffered  any 
loss ; and  if  we  were  to  consent  to  them 
now,  the  way  would  be  instantly  open  to 
us  to  regain  the  familiarity  of  the  king  and 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  But 
Heaven  forbid  that  for  the  sake  of  personal 
advantage  we  should  betray  the  public 
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liberty  Of  the  Church,  root  ont  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Apostolic  See  from  England, 
and  incur  for  temporal  benefits  an  eternal 
loss.  So  because  we  will  not  overthrow 
the  Church,  the  king  seeks  our  overthrow; 
because  we  will  not  sacrifice  the  law  of  God 
to  the  iniquity  of  tyrants,  he  seeks  our  re- 
moval to  another  church,  that  he  may  ex- 
ercise a sort  of  commerce  in  our  blood  with 
the  associates  of  his  wickedness.”*  But 
one  need  only  open  any  of  the  king's  let- 
ters, to  be  able  to  estimate  his  violence  and 
his  pretensions.  Thus  to  the  king  of 
France  he  says,  “ You  should  know  that 
Thomas,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  publicly  judged  in  my  court,  by  a 
plenary  council  of  the  barons  of  my  king- 
dom, as  a perjured  villain  and  a traitor, 
under  which  name  he  has  wickedly  de- 
parted. Therefore,  I beseech  you  not  to 
suffer  in  your  kingdom  a man  so  infamous 
for  crimes  and  treasons,  nor  any  of  his  ad- 
herents ; for  he  is  my  enemy,  and  I would 
never  permit  any  enemy  of  yours  to  re- 
main in  my  kingdom.  Assist  me  there- 
fore efficaciously  to  revenge  my  shame 
upon  mine  enemy,  and  to  maintain  my 
honour  as  you  would  wish  I should  do  to 
you  if  there  were  occasion.”!  Clearly  it  is 
known,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “how  iniquit- 
ously  he  acted  against  me  and  my  king- 
dom ; how  pompous,  how  rebellious  and 
seditious  he  has  always  shown  himself 
against  me ; and  how  he  has  nefariously 
attempted  to  injure  my  reputation,  and  to 
diminish  the  dignifies  of  my  kingdom.”! 

Nicholas  of  Rouen,  in  a letter  to  St. 
Thomas,  relates  his  own  interview  with  the 
Empress  Mathilda,  with  a view  to  persuade 
her  to  mollify  the  king.  “We  related  to 
hCr,”  he  says,  “all  in  order,  as  you  en- 
joined, and  enumerated  verbally,  because 
we  had  lost  the  paper,  the  customs  of  the 
king,  observing  to  her  that  some  were 
against  the  Christian  faith,  and  almost  all 
against  the  liberty  of  the  Church ; so  that 
they  were  fraught  with  eternal,  and  also 
temporal  danger  to  herself  and  to  her  son. 
She  then  required  to  see  the  paper,  and, 
by  the  will  of  God,  wo  found  it  the  next 
day.  So  all  other  persons  being  removed 
from  her  bedchamber,  in  which  she  re- 
ceived us,  she  ordered  us  to  read  it  in  Latin, 
and  to  explain  it  in  French  ; the  woman 
is  of  the  race  of  tyrants,  mulier  de  genere 
tyrannorum  est ; and  some  things  she  ap- 


proved of,  as  that  no  officers  of  the  king 
should  be  excommunicated  without  license 
from  him.  I would  not  proceed  until  I 
had  discussed  that  point,  showing  her  the 
evangelic  precept.  Die  ecclesi®, — not  die 
Regi,  and  other  things.  She  thought 
however,  that  the  customs  ought  not  to  be 
written,  northebisitops  compelled  to  swear 
that  they  would  observe  them.”* 

Her  notions  of  defending  the  persecuted 
may  be  gathered  from  her  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  in  which  she  says,  “The  pope 
having  enjoined  it  on  me  to  interrene  be- 
tween you  and  my  son,  the  king,  I have 
sent  to  inquire  from  you  respecting  your 
dispositions  towards  my  son,  and  how  yon 
wish  to  conduct  yourself,  if  he  should  grant 
my  petition,  and  make  peace  with  you. 
One  thing  also  I will  tell  you  truly,  that 
unless  by  great  humility,  and  the  most 
evident  moderation,  you  wfll  never  recover 
his  favour.”!  It  was  not  difficult  to  divine 
what  these  words  meant.  The  mulier  de 
genere  tyrannorum  est,  gives  a sufficient 
explanation. 

It  was  observed  at  the  time,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  king  throughout  was  marked 
with  a deep  cunning,  a characteristic 
feature  almost  always  of  such  persecutors. 
The  Italian  diplomatists  saw  through  him. 
though  at  first  even  they  were  deceived. 
“He  does  not  contradict  plainly,”  says  the 
legate  Vivianus,  “but  he  changes  words, 
in  order  craftily  to  bind  one  afterwards. 
This  we  have  discovered  later ; for  in  al- 
most all  his  words  to  the  Church  of  God, 
he  is  sophistical  and  captious.”!  “How 
much  this  legate  laboured  to  make  peace, 
we  cannot  express  in  words,”  says  St 
Thomas,  in  a letter  to  the  pope,  “and  un- 
less we  had  been  present,  scarcely  could 
we  have  believed  it.”§  But  Richard  de 
Welcestre  assured  some,  that  the  king,  if 
it  were  necessary,  would  remain  till  bis 
death  disobedient,  not  only  to  the  pope, 
but  to  God  himself,  rather  than  have  peace 
with  the  archbishop.)! 

“ No  one  ever  yet  escaped  his  snares," 
he  says  again  to  the  bishop  of  Nevers,  “who 
has  come  into  contact  with  them.  You 
must  regard  every  thing  around  him  with 
suspicion ; for  all  will  be  full  of  deceit.  If 
he  should  find  that  he  can  either  corrupt 
or  intimidate  you,  from  that  instant  your 
authority  is  gone,  and  he  will  deride  you  ; 
but  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  move  you 
from  your  path,  he  will  pretend  firry  at 
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first ; |ie  will  swear  and  forswear ; he  will 
imitate  Prolheus,  and  will  at  length  return 
to  himself,  and  seem  all  divinity.  The 
man,  among  other  things,  boasts  among 
his  familiar  friends,  that  he  is  an  explorer 
of  characters  and  manners,  a deluder  and 
mocker  of  the  good  ; and  if  an  incautious 
word  should  escape  any  one,  immediately 
he  has  his  witnesses,  and  pretends  injury. 
Therefore,  be  sparing  of  words  in  his  pre- 
sence.”* 

That  he  was  immediately  accessary  to 
the  archbishop’s  death,  could  not  at  the 
time  be  doubted.  “ The  bearer  of  these 
letters,”  writes  the  procurator  of  Canter- 
bury to  St.  Thomas,  as  the  archbishop 
was  on  the  point,  of  returning  to  England, 
having  made  hi$  peace  with  the  king,  but 
without  having  obtained  the  promise  of  his 
“grace,”  “will  relate  some  secrets  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth,  which  are  abominable* 
if  they  can  be  believed*,  and  yet  they  are 
true.  It  is  not  necessary*  my  lord,  that 
they  should  be  revealed  to  many ; but  if 
it  please  you,  let  them  be  buried  when  you 
have  heard  them  without  a witness,  Tnis, 
again  and  again*  my  lord,  we  commend  to 
your  memory,  that  you  ought  not  to  hasten 
to  come  to  England,  until  you  can  obtain 
purer  grace  from  our  lord  the  king:  for 
there  is  not  one  man  in  England,  trust- 
worthy and  faithful  to  you,  who  does  not 
despair  of  your  being  at  peace  with  him.”i 
lathe  meanwhile  the  king  gives  him 
different  counsel.  “I  could  not,  meet  you 
as  I proposed,”  he  writes  to  him,  “but  I 
send  John,  dean  of  Salisbury,  (John  of 
Oxford,  a sinister  name  in  this  history,) 
my  familiar  clerk,  to  accompany  you  into 
England,  and  to  signify  to  my  son,  that 
you  shall  be  well  ana  honourably  received; 
and  that  all  things  shall  be  arranged  as 
you  desire.  And  as  many  things  are  told 
me  concerning  your  delay  and  hindrance, 
at  present,  which  perchance  are  not  true, 
I think  it  is  expedient  that  you  do  not  de- 
fer any  longer  to  go  to  England. 

The  rest  is  well  known.  The  arch- 
bishop returns  and  is  slain.  Then  follows 
| the  letter  of  William,  archbishop  of  Sens, 

I to  the  pope  : “ 0 man  of  God,  put  on  the 
fortitude  of  him  whose  seat  you  occupy, 
I and  act  as  your  duty  demands,  towards  the 
, tyrant  who  persecutes  God*  who  hath  .so 
| perfidiously  and  so  inhumanly  slain  your 
son  by  foul  murderers.  This  act  exceeds 
the  crimes  of. Nero,,  the  cruelty  of  Herod, 

I the  perfidy  of  Julian.  The  peace  publicly 


made  did  not  recall  the  traitor  from  pur- 
suing his  iniquity,  who,  as  if  he  oould  not 
rage  enough  by  himself,  had  instigators  of 
his  fury  in  those  false  and  ever  to  be  de- 
tested brethren,  Roger,  that  arcbdevil  of 
York,  and  the  apostates,  not  bishops,  of 
London  and  Salisbury.”* 

How  does  the  king  himself  write  to  the 
pope  on  this  event?  “ Health  and  due 
devotion.  Through  respect  for  the  Roman 
Church,  and  love  for  you,  which,  God 
knows,  I have  faithfully  sought,  and  con- 
stantly preserved,  I indulged  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to  the 
form  of  your  mandate,  with  full  restitution 
of  his  property,  and  I allowed  him,  with 
an  honest  escort,  to  return  to  England ; 
but  on  his  arrival,  he  brought  not  the  joy 
of  peace,  but  fire  and  sword,  proposing  a 
question  against  me,  of  my  kingdom  and 
my  crown.  Moreover,  he  excommunicated 
my  servants.  So  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  insolence  of  the  man,  some  of  the  per- 
sona be  had  excommunicated  rushed  on 
him,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  slew  him. 
Therefore,  God  knows,  I am  grievously 
troubled,  because  I fear,  the  anger.  I had 
against  him  may  have  lead  to  this  crime. 
And  since  I fear  more  for  my  fame  than 
for  my  conscience,  I beg  your  serenity  to 
assist  me  with  wholesome  advice  in  this 
article.”! 

“ Alas ! what  shall  we  do  to  the  soul  of 
the  king  of  the  English,  lately  our  sister?” 
says  Peter  Bernard,  ex-prior  of  Grandmpnt, 
to  William  the  prior.  “ It  has  become 
blacker  than  extinct  coals.  Alas ! he  who 
founded  our  churches,  has  violated  the 
church  of  Canterbury ! Alasl  if  yon  knew 
what  I have  heard,  you  would  think  of  our 
late  legation  with  honor.  Henry,,  king  of 
England,  has  killed  St  Thornes,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  1 wish  that  I had 
slept  more  profound  than  the  earth,  when 
the  most  holy  Pope  and  the  French  bishops 
sent  me  to  the  same  Henry,  with  the  prior 
of  the  Carthusians*  I wish  they  had  left 
us  wandering  in  our  solitudes,  hidden  in 
the  caves  and  dens  of  Grandmont.  1 can 
write  no  more.  Let  there  be,  prayers 
without  ceasing  to  God  for  me,  who  am 
overwhelmed. 

As  soon  as  the  assassins  had  slain  the 
martyr,  they  returned  to  his  palace,  searched 
all  his  shelves  and  cabinets,  and  then  sent 
over  all  the  writings  which  they,  could  find 
to  the  king  in  Normandy.§  Even  long  be. 
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fore  the  cownusaatiou,  John  e*  Hriiahiiy 
remarked,  •*  that  the  plots  and  spies  of  tke 
k'rng  were  every  wliere*  aud  that  he  km mi 
;ind  *u*|>ecttol  every  tkiug.'*  The  fcjrust 
iiii</Lt  well  say  now  to  the  Pope,  without 
diminishing  the  presumption  of  his  guilt, 
**  that  God  could  witness  he  was  afraid.” 
There  is  a distinction  to  he  remarked 


aSttoiBaa gndaJtotorewd 

war  to  the  to1toof:ttowpiri>>nriyra». 
awl  the  eee4sdati»wf  efitbe 

Ghtwth>  - Chsady ; 


generally  between  the  French  and  English 
kings,  in  their  persecution  of  the  Chureh. 
The  former  were  served  by  legists,  sand 
men  that  wielded  pens ; the  latter,  by  an- 
worthy  priests,  and  by  men  of  blood  like 
the  slaves  who  slew  Potnpey,  and  who  said 
to  CfBsar, 

“ Si  poelus  e*t,  plus  te  nobis  debere  ktvrii 
Quod  scelos  hoc  non  ipee  facie.  ”f 


the  latter  oradd  detptotoiwwrsswraa.  m 
when  Philipps  de  Vaksa  mm  hasrtimnsy. 
“The  Popes  are  better  legists  tbam  yan 
men  ef  taw.”  Tbeir  ory  was  tbasaitbe 
Pharisees  of  old,  “Tosha  toe,  <pm  m 
netit  legem,  mtdedicti  sunt  *’  Najparst, 
Plasian,  and  Pierre  Flotte  wet*  aiiiwaiaeri 
Luthers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  having 
the  king  and  the  swetd  on  theirnade.  in 
the  aacnlegious  Ph&ppe-tadM  and  bis 


> The  same  elements  indeed  were  in  some 
I degree  found  every  where,  more  or  less 
developed ; for  if  the  parliaments  of  France, 
while  slaves  of  the  king,  attacked  bulls  of 
the  sovereign  pontiffs  and  apostolic  legates, 
under  oolour  of  defending  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church,;  which  only  meant 
riveting  its  chains,  those  of  England  wens 
often  violent  and  uryust  towards  the  spiri- 
tual power ; and  Sir  Henry  Spel  man’s 
History  of  Sacrilege  will  show  how  in  every 
age  worldly  men  of  riches  and  power  made 
havoc  of  the  Church.  In  Henry  IVth’a 
reign,  in  England,  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  lands  of  the  clergy,  and  in  tbs 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  priories  alien  were 
suppressed.  He  gives  numerous  instances 
of  sacrilege  committed  by  knights  and 
barons  in  the  middle  ages.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  continent,  a modem  French 
writer  describes  as  a religious  reformation, 
the  coalition  of  princes  and  barons  in  the 
time  of  Otho,  to  reduce  the  Church  to  its 
primitive  poverty.  “ One  murmured,1’  he 
says,  “in  the  camps  against  the  riches  of 
bishops  and  monks ; one  spoke  of  seizing 
their  goods,  to  distribute  them  amongst 
men  of  arms  and  vassals,  who  longed  to 
exchange  their  poverty  for  the  fiefs  of  the 
Church.  ”§  Thus  both  elements  were  to- 
gether. 

But  in  France,  in  general  the  proceed- 
ings assumed  more  a legal  and  literary 
form;  so  that  in  the  thirteenth  eentury 
the  devil  used  to  be  qualified,  “as  the 
pleader  or  jurist  against  the  priest.”  The 

* Joan.  Sar  Ep.  xxvm.  * Lacan,  ix. , 

X La  Roche  Flavyn,  les  trise  Lotos  dee  Par* 
lament  de  France,  xiii.  45.  Floquet,  Hist,  dee 
Pari,  de  Kartn. 

t Capeflgue,  Hist,  de  Phil  AnguSL  to0.iii.211. 


noblest 

The  legal  method  was  tried,  however, 
elsewhere.  St.  Themes,  describing  to  *** 
Pope  what  passed  in  England,  observes 
that  these  who  remain  proof  against  open 
violence,  are  assailed  hi  a mere  artful  way, 
as  our  Lord  himself  was  betrayed  with  a 
kiss ; that,  under  pretence  of  justioe,  and 
through  respeea  for  the  law,  they  may  be 
subverted,  and  God,  as  it  were,  iKfUjKBt 
legitimately  impugned . J Thoa  Sir  Thornes 
More,  according  to  Cromwell’s  report,  "has 
been  openly  detected  and  lawfully  eon- 
vieted,  judged,  and  condemned  of  high 
treason,  by  the  due  order  of  the  laws  of 
this  realm,  haring  such  malice  rooted  in 
hie  heart  agonist  hie  sovereign,  that  he 
was  well  worthy,  if  he  had  had  a thousand 
lives,  to  have  suffered  ten  times  a more 
terrible  death  and  execution  than  be  did 
suffer.” 

From  the  first,  the  legists  or  jurioeem- 
suhe  joined  the  persecutors  of  the  Ohtmch. 
Among  that  doss  of  men  in  heathen  times, 
there  was  something  narmw,  bard,  and 
exclusively  formal,  which  could  never  agree 
well  With  the  generosity  and  freedom  of 
the  new  law.  According  to  the  legists, 
the  emperor  was  a personification  of  die 
city  and  people  of  Home,  and  sovereign  in 
religious  as  wall  as  in  civil  affairs.  In 
the  second  century  Pluutien  the  juriscon- 
sult excited  Septimius  Severus  against  the 
Christians,  representing  them  as  mining 
the  imperial  power,  the  religious  policy  of 
the  state,  and  aseial  order.  Thirty  yearn 
tost,  two  other  jfurisoouanlas,  Ulpian  and 
Paul,  prepossessed  Alexander  Sevens 
against  torn,  and  advised  edicts  ef  perse- 

• Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  hi.  490. 
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eatMB,  0dB*<Ak  -imtm.mm  >Mg p«»  'the  ytao,"  f*Wto6tk  ttbeetVw  of  the  Count 
lure  inertly  oc  indirectly  agwnf  Oim,  Otrtloa dtf  “Qu’il  n’avoit  hi  oncques 
red  intaiusliog  4fc*  pwbBc  be  m)  Mahomet  deeostes  Ini."* 

iaqdeniMy  Be»cremth*g  eriwatfkm.  If*  England,  onalbgdiis  sfeeds  had  been 

In  the  reiddfte  ogre,  thus*  were  legate  sewn  hi  rtyail  breasts/ or  rather  from  the 

witting  to  wwt  the  oame^  past,  as  for  as  the  Conquest  bythe  Normans  item  indigenous 

change  mf  siren  mats  iwm  wrM  peewit;  to  the  soil.  William  armgated  a control 

and  as  m She  M mysteries,  in  irhieh  over  synods  and  bishops,  and  their  corres- 

Pilate  and  Jndae  item  ropmaentcd  to  dees  pondeOcevrith  Rome;  William  Ruftis  and 

baatheihood,  eotha  legists  and  orach  bangs  Henry  assumed  the  right  of  investiture, 

as  PJnKp4e»fiel  seemed  to  ham  been  made  King  Stephen,  indeed,  as  St.  Thomas  ob- 

expsrealy  foreach  ether.  The  legisto  were  served,  “ was  restrained  from  persecution 

riatnated  by  the  people.  Canddarius,  to  by  incurring  an  anathema  without  appeal, 

express  the  singular  virtue  of  a particular  and  having  his  kingdom  placed  under  an 

epoch,  says,  interdict.  It  was  thus,"  as  he  says,  “ by 

the  staff  and  the  clamour  of  the  dogs,  that 
**  8t  jam  legist*  potato  piacoefe  votenti,  the  wolf  was  kept  off  from  the  fold.**f 

Musruaiimp  die teapot*,  grata* srel."*  But  rtiany  others  were  inclined  to  act 

like  Frederic  II.  who,  when  he  beard  that 
Infidelity,  as  we  observed,  entered  largely  he  was  excommunicated,  put  his  hand  on 
into  the  views  of  ssme  royal  persecutors,  his  sword  and  cried,  “ Hitherto  have  I 
Indeed,  as  Philippe  de  Oominee  aigaes,  obeyed  him.  From  this  moment  no  more 
“ No  king,  duke,  count,  prinoe,  or  princess  peace  with  the  proud  one.”; 
in  die  world  would  have  been  such  foes  to  They  had  all  men  in  their  parliaments, 
human  happiness,  as  to  violate  the  sacred  like  the  Cromwells,  the  Riders,  the  Rus- 
rightsof  others,  if  all  had  believed  firmly  sells,  and  the  Patriots,  under  Henry  VIII., 
what  God  and  the  Church  commanded  ready  to  yield  to  every  mandate  of  their 
them  to  believe?  wo  that  we  mast  conclude  will,  bent  with  every  breath  of  their  capri- 
that  all  these  evils  came  from  the  want  of  cious  humour,  willing  to  sanction  illegal 
frith.”  Many  made  no  secret  of  their  in-  trials,  iniquitous  attainders,  sanguinary 
difference  respecting  the  Crescent  Faith  statutes,  and  impious  enactments  against 
could  not  be  very  strong  in  the  Emperor  the  Church,  11  constant  only  in  the  rapa- 
Frederic  Barbarous*,  when  he  proposed  cious  acquisition  of  estates  and  honours,” 
to  his  officers,  before  risking  a battle  with  and,  like  the  earl  of  Argyle,  secretary  of 
Charles  V.,  to  kill  ten  thousand  Christian  Scotland,  ready  to  declare  on  all  occasions, 
doves  who  were  in  the  arsenal,  which  pro  that  if  they  should  be  required  to  swear 
poaal  those  brave  men  rejected  with  ab-  and  to  subscribe  that  they  were  Turks, 
horrence ; or  in  Frederic  II.  when  he  they  would  do  it  before  they  would  lose 
kept  twenty  thousand  Sarassins  in  Italy,  their  office. 

where  he  gave  them  the  fortress  of  Nocera,  It  is  an  empty  boast  of  modern  times, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Nocera  dm  that  they  first  have  seen  men  emancipated 
Mori,  whenoe  they  need  to  issue,  ravaging  from  the  fear  of  the  Vatican  thunder, 
the  country,  and  pillaging  the  monasteries,  “ Some  persons  less  intelligent,”  says  St. 
as  when  St.  Claire  delivered  that  of  St  Anselm,  “ complain  that  I do  not  excom- 
Damien  at  Asissi,  by  her  prayers ; or  in  raunicate  the  king ; but  wiser  men  advise 
King  Manfred,  when  be  used  to  walk  me  not  to  do  so ; for,  besides  other  reasons, 
forth  by  night  os  a Moorish  troubadour,  they  assure  me  that  my  excommunication 
dong  with  two  Sicilian  musicians,  while  would  be  despised  by  him  and  turned 
he  was  canying  on  war  with  the  pope,  into  ridicule.  ”§  John  was  so  little  fixed  in 
rnd  replying  to  the  Neapolitan  envoys,  faith,  that  he  is  thought  to  have  embraced 
who  begged  him  to  make  peace,  saying,  the  Mahometan  superstition.il  Political 
“that  Naples  being  exeommunioated,  the  fears  might  work  on  such  men,  but  not 
archbishop  could  not  say  mass,”  that  he  the  religious  apprehension  of  ecclesiastical 
would  send  three  hundred  Sarassins  to  censures. 

Naples,  who  would  take  care  that  more  When  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
should  be  said  there  by  foree.f  Hence,  as 

a moat  honourable  distsnotien  from  ether  • Chroniques,  lir.  iii.  c.  13. 
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Winchester  interceded  with  king  John  for 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  treated 
with  such  tyrannic  barbarity  because  a 
worthy  pontiff  had  been  placed  in  that  see, 
the  king  replied,  “ If  an  interdict  be  laid 
on,  I will  send  out  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
pope,  all  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  seize 
their  goods.  Yea,  perhaps  every  Roman 
found  in  my  kingdom  shall  be  sent  back 
with  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his  nose  cut  off.”* 

Writing  to  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London, 
St.  Thomas  shows  himself  aware  of  what 
ground  lies  beneath  his  feet,  and  in  con- 
sequence foresees  an  occasion  when  the  arms 
of  the  Church  will  prove  of  no  avail ; for 
he  says,  “ although  the  indignation  and 
hand  of  the  chief  pontiff  are  slow,  never- 
theless they  are  efficacious  and  heavy, 
inflicting  an  incurable  wound  sometimes 
according  to  merits  : for  there  is  no  one 
under  the  sun  who  can  deliver  from  his 
hand.  An  infidel  alone,  or  a heretic, 
or  a schismatic,  may  refiise  to  obey  his 
mandates.”! 

Many  of  these  kings,  if  not  awed  by  the 
political  consequences,  would  have  cared 
little  for  his  mandates,  heedless  whether 
or  not  they  incurred  that  vice  of  pagan- 
ism, as  William,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
terms  it,  which  consisted  in  such  dis- 
obedience.^ Their  satellites  cared  as  little 
for  ecclesiastical  censures.  “ Those  who 
do  not  avoid  the  men  excommunicated  by 
my  lord  of  Canterbury,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, Mdo  not  injure  him,  but  themselves. ”§ 
Who  were  these  satellites  ? As  I observed, 
these  were  generally  in  England,  men  of 
blood  and  unworthy  priests.  Among  these 
former,  in  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  we  read 
of  Richard  de  Luci,  the  enemy  of  his  own 
name,  endeavouring  vehemently  and  ir- 
reverently to  blacken  the  person  of  the 
archbishop  ; so  that  through  hatred  of  the 
fables  he  used  to  relate  concerning  him, 
the  king  himself  used  to  say  that  he  won- 
dered he  could  invent  so  many.|| 

Such  were  also  Randulph  de  Brock, 
who  used  to  plunder  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  and  deposit  them  in  the  castle  of 
Saltwode,  in  whose  old  towers,  still  habi- 
table, I have  beguiled  a tedious  hour.  He 
used  tp  boast,  in  the  hearing  of  many,  that 
St.  Thomas  should  not  long  enjoy  his 
peace  with  the  king,  and  that  he  should 
not  eat  a whole  loaf  in  England  before  he 
would  take  his  life.  “ But,  my  serene  lord,” 


• H urter,  Geachichte,  tom.  iii.  11.  123. 
t St.  Thom.  Ep.  lix.  { Ep.  cccxxiii. 

$ Joan.  Sar.  xxxviii.  ||  St.  Thom.  B5p~J 


says  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  after  men- 
tioning this  boast,  “what  could  Randulph 
do,  unless  confiding  in  your  will,  and 
armed  with  your  authority  ? If  you  neg- 
lect to  correct  him,  you  will  be  partaker  of 
his  crime.”*  Such,  in  fine,  were  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  the  martyr's  death. 
William  de  Traci,  Reginald  Ursi,  Hugo 
de  Morevilla,  and  Richard  Brito,  some  of 
whom  have  descendants  still  in  England, 
who,  it  is  said,  delight,  through  penitence, 
no  doubt,  in  showing  a representation  of 
the  deed  of  blood  sculptured  over  their 
castle-gate.  It  remains  to  observe  the  un- 
worthy priests  and  bishops  who  constituted 
the  other  class  of  ministers  and  assistants 
of  the  king  in  persecuting  the  Church. 
The  race  is  of  all  times ; Sir  Thomas  More 
beheld  them  enabling  Henry  VIII.  to  ac- 
complish his  direful  end.  He  calls  them 
“ a weak  clergy,  lacking  grace ; who,  for 
want  of  it,  stand  weakly  to  their  learning, 
and  so  shamefully  self-abuse  themselves.'’ 
“ For  the  glory  of  the  saints,”  says  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  “ and  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  reprobate,  it  is  necessan 
that  scandals  should  come,  that  the  elect 
may  be  proved  by  tribulations,  who  through 
patience,  acquire  a crown  for  themselves, 
and  a benefit  for  others  by  their  example.’! 

So  it  must  be  always,  even  in  age9,  of 
greatest  faith  and  tranquillity.  “The 
martyrs,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “ suffered 
corporal  tribulation,  but  we,  being  at  peace, 
must  suffer  spiritual  tribulation ; and  it 
is  necessary,  that,  amidst  scandals,  and 
tares,  and  chaff,  the  Church,  that  mass  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  should  groan,  until 
the  harvest,  until  the  threshing,  until  the 
last  winnowing,  which  is  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  Hie  straw,  that  it  may  he 
brought  into  the  barn.”I 

It  is  a melancholy  page  in  history  that 
no  tears  of  the  holy  can  blot  out,  which 
records  the  opposition  of  unworthy  priesti 
to  holy  popes  and  prelates,  who  sought  to 
correct  abuses  and  restore  liberty  to  the 
Church.  What  had  not  St.  Gregory  VII. 
to  suffer  from  false  pastors,  who  opposed 
him  by  their  deeds  and  by  their  pens? 
Wibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  artful  | 
cardinal  Hugo,  ana  the  fierce  Ceuci,  whose 
hands  were  stained  by  murders — these 
were  the  heads  or  the  conspiracy  at  that 
time.  The  emperor’s  other  instruments 
were  bishops,  whom  he  had  formed  for  the  j 
purpose  in  liis  own  school.  Otho  of  Con  I 
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tance,  Pibo  of  Toul,  Rupert  of  Bamberg, 
lozmann  of  Spire,  William  of  Verona, 
William  of  Utrecht,  Siegfred  of  Mentz, 
)tho  of  Ratisbon,  Burch ard  of  Lausanne, 
nd  Verne r of  Strasburg ; all  men  of  fame 
lotorious,  who  were  willing,  as  the  empe- 
or’s  vassals,  to  acquiesce  servilely  in  his 
oeasures  against  the  pope.  St.  Gregory 
urvived  the  apostacy  of  two  men  who  had 
tood  near  him,  the  bishop  of  Porto  and 
lis  chancellor  Peter.  All  who,  in  consc- 
ience of  their  crimes  and  demerits  could 
xpect  nothing  from  the  pope  but  depri- 
ation,  were  naturally  opposed  to  peace 
rith  him. 

Turning  to  the  scenes  in  England,  we 
od  the  same  part  played  by  fitting  actors. 
Vho  were  the  most  effectual  opponents  of 
\t  Anselm  and  the  pope  in  their  glorious 
truggles  to  enforce  religion,  and  to  resist 
he  influence  of  the  court?  His  own  suf- 
ragan  bishops.  Who  assisted  William 
lufu9  and  Henry  I.  in  their  measures  of 
ggression  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ? 
tome  English  bishops.  Who  threw  the 
hief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  St.  Edmund, 
rhen  he  sought  to  establish  a better  dis- 
ipline of  the  clergy  of  his  own  pro- 
ince,  by  publishing  his  constitutions  to 
orrect  abuses,  which  at  that  time  were 
multiplied  ? English  priests,  part  of  his 
lergy,  even  some  of  the  chapter  of  his 
wn  cathedral,  who  declared  against  him, 
ccused  him  of  scrupulosity,  and  tried  to 
efeat  his  pious  efforts.  No  one  loved 
eace  more  than  that  holy  primate,  but  he 
id  not  wish  to  purchase  it  by  a cowardly 
nd  criminal  compliance  with  evil.  He 
hose  rather  to  be  persecuted,  even  by  his 
riends,  while  no  persecution  could  weaken 
is  charity  for  all  the  world.  In  fine,  who 
dvised  St.  Thomas  to  resign  rather  than 
ontend  against  Henry  II.  for  the  sacred 
ause  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  ? His  brother 
ishops,  with  the  exception  of  two,  Roger 
f Worcester,  who  observed  that  he  would 
nt  belie  his  conscience  by  saying  that  the 
ore  of  souls  might  be  resigned  for  the 
ake  of  pleasing  any  mortal  man  ; and 
lenry  of  Winchester,  who  declared  that 
he  interests  of  religion  were  at  stake,  and 
rould  be  lost  if  the  primate  set  the  ex- 
ample of  resigning  his  dignity  at  the 
□ng’s  pleasure.  The  most  monstrous 
ibuses  perpetrated  by  the  crown  were  thus 
tamely  regarded  by  all  the  bishops  except 
three ; and  of  these,  he  who  opposed  them 
is  singled  out  for  vengeance  by  his  brother  j 
prelates.  Well  might  a recent  historian  | 
remark,  what  important  lessons  are  to  be  ! 


derived  from  the  records  of  these  past 
events. 

“ What  other  bishops,*’  says  St.  Thomas, 
“ have  you  ever  seen  or  read  of  in  our 
whole  island,  excepting  those  of  Canter- 
bury, who  have  opposed  themselves  to 
princes,  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
and  the  constitutions  of  our  fathers,  and 
through  reverence  of  the  holy  see?  In 
our  age  there  has  not  been  one,  and  if  you 
open  ancient  histories,  you  will  find  none.’  * 
As  for  his  own  contemporaries,  a corres- 
pondent assures  him  generally  that  “ all 
labour  under  such  imbecility,  that  they 
seem  to  fear  God  less  than  man.”f  “O 
with  what  subtlety,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “do 
they  argue  in  favour  of  their  servitude, 
furnishing  wings  and  suffrages  to  the 
king's  excesses ; for  he  would  nave  rested 
unless  they  had  acquiesced.  When  is 
constancy  more  necessary  than  amongst 
persecutors,  when  his  intimates  approve  of 
his  persecutions  ? How  shall  they  obtain 
what  is  essential,  if  they  always  succumb  ? 
They  must  resist  sometimes. “ They 
who  minister  arms  to  iniquity  in  England,” 
says  the  archbishop,  “ are  almost  all  men 
of  the  clerical  order.  ”§  It  was  such  as 

these,  in  fact,  who  inflamed  the  minds  of 
many  against  him,  who  so  spread  the 
flame,  that  his  glad  honours  changed  to 
bitter  woes. 

Amongst  his  chief  persecutors  were 
Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
Roger  of  Worcester,  and  Jocelin  of  Salis- 
bury. These  were  the  loudest  in  flattering 
the  king,  like  slaves  in  a comedy,  render- 
ing themselves  contemptible  through  the 
boldness  of  their  adulation,  waiting  on  the 
prince *8  nod.  “These  are  they,”  said  St. 
Thomas,  “who  give  horns  to  the  sinner, 
and  instigate  him  when  he  doe9  not  suffi- 
ciently rage  of  himself,  placing  cushions 
under  his  elbows,  and  causing  him  to  sleep, 
by  the  soft  pillows  which  they  place  under 
the  head,  which  vices  have  made  languid. *'11 
The  bishop  of  London,  who  found  men  to 
represent  him  to  the  pope  as  a holy  and 
calumniated  man, IT  among  other  works  of 
open  malice  after  he  was  excommunicated, 
proposed  to  have  the  primacy  transferred 
to  hi9  own  see,  while  the  archbishop  of 
York,  who  when  he  was  to  go  to  Rome  to 
justify  himself,  had  provided  that  no  one 
should  proceed  there  to  speak  for  St. 
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Thomas  without  the  king’s  license’  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  giving  bail 
not  to  appear  agains  this  persecutors,*  was 
to  obtain  permission  to  have  his  cross 
borne  through  the  province  of  Canterbury.f 
The  bishop  of  London  used  publicly  to  de- 
ride St.  Thomas,  saying,  in  allusion  to  his 
resisting  the  king’s  demand  of  forty-four 
thousand  marks  of  silver  for  payments 
made  to  him  before  he  was  archbishop, 
that  “ the  archbishop  thought  debts  were 
remitted  in  promotion,  like  sins  in  bap- 
tism.” With  these  bishops  were  united 
unworthy  priests,  some  of  whom,  as  Geof- 
frey Riddle  and  John  of  Oxford,  gained 
the  sad  distinction  of  being  notorious  to 
foreign  Churches  and  princes,  for  their 
triumphs  over  the  Holy  See  by  perjury  ;f 
while  others,  abusing  the  patronage  of  laics, 
presumed  to  celebrate  mass  after  they  had 
been  excommunicated  or  prohibited,  and 
renounced  their  obedience  to  their  spiri- 
tual superior,  at  the  nod  of  the  powerful.? 
To  these  must  be  added  some  few  cardi- 
nals, 44  whose  good  works,”  as  Adelaide, 
queen  of  France,  said  in  her  letter  .to  the 
pope,  44  bad  not  yet  been  heard  of  in  our 
land,”  and  perhaps  some  legates,  whose 
love  was  doubtful,  to  whom  the  archbishop 
writes,  wishing  them,  in  his  first  salutation, 
fortitude  against  princes, ||  men  who,  as  he 
says,  would  rather  be  hammerers  of  priests, 
obeying  princes,  than  an  offence  to  kings 
by  gaining  divine  grace  ; loving  gifts  more 
than  justice,  and,  unless  delegated,  seem- 
ing more  worthy  of  removal  than  of  legation. 
What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  by  these  unworthy  members  of  the 
episcopacy  or  priesthood,  when  the  bare 
traces  it  has  left  in  history  cannot  be 
marked  without  leaving  the  reader  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged ! 44  Your  suf- 
fragans have  proved  renegades,  and  have 
forsaken  you,  writes  Amulf,  bishop  of 
Lisieux,  to  St  Thomas, 44  in  your  necessity; 
they  have  left  nothing  undone,  by  dis- 
simulation and  contumely  contending  with 
each  other,  that  each  might  be  thought  to 
hate  you  most.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  and 
those  who  have  with  him  the  care  of  the 
Church,  are  astonished  that  the  sheep 
should  thus  rise  against  their  pastor,  sons 
against  their  father,  and  direct  swords  so 
vehemently  against  themselves : for  if  they 
could  effect  what  they  desire,  not  even  the 
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name  of  liberty,  nor  any  hope  of  liberty,  ! 
would  be  left,  but  all  ecclesiastical  mitten 
would  be  involved  in  such  confusion,  that 
the  pristine  institutions  being  removed, 
nothing  could  be  well  ordered,  nothing 
accomplished.”* 

“The  nobles  favour  the  Church,” says 
St.  Thomas,  “ but  the  cleigy,  by  exhor- 
tations and  instigations,  cherish  and  pro- 
mote the  pertinacity  of  fury,  some  in 
England,  rejoicing  in  the  agonies  of  the 
Church,  others  making  rapid  journeys 
abroad  to  obtain  friends  elsewhere,  sod 
when  they  cannot  find  princes  to  be  of  the 
number,  boasting  of  having  found  them  in 
Rome.”f  To  these  priests  of  Baal  and  eons 
of  false  prophets,  who  were  inoentors  of 
all  discord  from  the  beginning,  St  Thomas 
ascribed  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  re- 
fusing to  make  peace  with  him.  They 
told  the  king  that  it  would  be  dishonour- 
able to  him  not  to  confirm  all  his  unjust 
donations  to  themselves,  and  not  to  insist 
on  the  archbishop’s  observance  of  44  the 
customs,”  for  there  was  nothing  that 
they  so  much  feared  as  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  lest  their  works  and  excesses 
should  be  corrected.! 

44  One  thing  might  have  been  learned 
from  the  silence  of  others,”  as  John  of 
Salisbury  says,  44  that  they  who  were  mute 
when  the  Church  was  under  such  afflic- 
tions, did  not  seem  hastening  to  martyr- 
dom.” 44  Our  bishops,”  says  John  of 
Salisbury  to  St  Thomas, 44  erect  an  altar 
of  contradiction  and  scandal,  endeavouring 
to  elude  the  vigour  of  justice  under  pretext 
of  law,  and  of  the  right  of  appeal.  From 
what  excommunicated  person  has  the  king 
ever  withdrawn  his  society?  Have  not 
always  bishops  and  priests  stood  against 
the  Lord  ana  against  his  Anointed  ? Yet 
I believe  there  are  some  of  the  bishops  who 
are  with  you,  or  rather  with  God  and  his 
Church,  in  vows  and  prayers  firmly  perse- 
vering, although  they  communicate  in 
many  things  with  the  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  thinking  it  better  to  remain  use- 
fully among  enemies,  than  to  be  exiled 
uselessly  to  themselves.  Sotne  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
clergy,  I doubt  not,  favour  you  ; but,  from 
necessity  or  pusillanimity,  they  dissemble : 
for  who  could  think  that  all  the  stars 
should  simultaneously  fail.”?  Writing  to 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  he  says : “ I do  not 
feel  this  solicitude  through  any  sinister 
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suspicion,  but  througbcharity  for  attend  in 
danger.  For  I know  the  perseverance  pf 
the  persecutors,  the  pusillanimity  of  same 
bishops,  the  envy  of  others,  and  the  dangers 
of  false  brethren,  armed  with  authority  and 
learning.  We  hear  that  the  bishops  of 
England  meet  often,  to  deliberate  aud  de- 
cree ; but  what  do  they  decree,  excepting 
that  they  should  fear  immoderately  ? What 
do  they  decree,  excepting  that  they  would 
rather  yield  imprudently,  than  manfully  re- 
pel an  injury  ? What  do  they  decree,  ex- 
cepting that  iniquity  should  prevail,  and  that 
they  should  not  announce  the  way  of  God 
to  sinners  ? Can  they  be  thought  faithful, 
who  expedite  all  ways  of  sinning  for  the 
king,  and  are  studious  that  he  should  pros- 
per in  what  he  presumes  against  the  justice 
of  God  ? Truly,  I can  never  esteem  such 
counsellors  faithful  to  their  prince  or  to  their 
friend.”*  “Your  suffragans  are  prone  to 
disobedience/'  he  says  to  St  Thomas, 
11  they  are  pastors  feeding  themselves,  who, 
through  love  of  rest,  and  luxury,  and  fear 
of  temporal  losses,  decline  from  announcing 
his  impiety  to  the  impious ; at  every  sub- 
version of  law,  saying,  Euge!  euge!  and 
getting  over  all  obedience  to  whatever  dis- 
pleases them  in  Apostolic  mandates,  under 
pretence  of  an  appeal.”! 

" Forbid  it,  Heaven !”  cries  the  arch- 
bishop Theobald,  writing  to  a priest,  “that 
any  one  should  dare  to  suspect  that  the  most 
vile  of  things,  money,  can  move  your  mind 
where  souls  are  in  danger,  quod  vilissima 
rerun),  opes  scilicet,  animum  vestrum  move- 
ant,  ubi  periculum  imminet  animarum.”J 
Yet  the  schemes  of  men  who  persecuted  the 
I Church  would  have  but  ill  prospered,  if  such 
I suspicions  had  been  always  groundless. 

| But  let  us  hear  what  men  of  this  class 
say  for  themselves,  as  Veith  puts  down  the 
words  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
derive  from  them  a lesson  of  eternal  in- 
terest In  Germany,  during  the  combat 
with  the  empire,  their  language  was  that  of 
open  defiance.  Their  letters  to  “ Hilde- 
brand, the  false  monk/'  required  St.  Gregory 
VII,  “to  descend  from  the  chair  of  Sl 
Peter,  and  to  give  place  to  one  more  wor- 
thy." They  bound  themselves  by  oath  no 
\ longer  to  obey  him.  Some  priests  of  the 
dioceses  of  Cambray  and  Noyon,  in  the 
year  1076,  bitterly  complained  “of  the 
usurpation  of  the  Romans,  who  by  the  legate 
Hugo  endeavoured  to  interrupt  their  mar- 
riages* and  forbad  them  to  possess  more 
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jthan  one  prebend ; whilst,  as  they  had  fami- 
lies to  provide  for,  they  could  scarcely  sub- 
sist upon  two  or  three.**  They  cited  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  employed  m 
their  cause  the  history  of  Paphnutius,  bishop 
of  Nice,  which,  however,  Bernold  before 
had  proved  to  be  apocryphal.  As  creatures 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  they  asserted 
with  Sigebert  that  kings  had  no  judge  upon 
earth,  and  that  they  could  not  be  excom- 
municated. With  Benzo,  bishop  of  Alba, 
in  his  panegyric  of  Heniy  IV.  they  loaded 
tbe  character  of  St  Gregory  VII.  with  out- 
rage and  calumny ; with  Cardinal  Benzo 
they  condemned  “the  heresies  devised  by 
Hildebrand/*  and  cast  into  the  flames  the 
decrees  of  the  last  popes.*  In  the  contest 
between  St.  Thomas  and  Henry  II.  the 
creatures  of  (he  kiug  were  more  measured 
and  artful  in  their  conduct  We  may  select 
instances  from  two  sources,  from  letters  ad- 
dressed by  them  collectively  to  the  pope, 
and  from  their  expressions  separately  con- 
veyed. Nothing  can  be  more  insidious  and 
plausible  than  the  former.  The  letter  of 
the  English  bishops,  in  1164,  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander might  be  taken  at  first  for  having 
been  written  by  the  archbishop’s  friends. 
“The holy  Church,”  they  say,  “in  punish- 
ment of  sins  is  placed  between  the  auvil  and 
the  hammer;  the  see  of  Canterbury  is  like 
a ship  without  a pilot,  its  pastor  being 
banished  by  the  royal  power,  who,  to  their 
peril,  as  well  as  his  own,  has  exposed  him- 
self, non  considerans,  quoniam  blandiri  opor- 
tet,  non  detrahere  potestati ; who,  although 
we  compassionate  his  sufferings,  is  ungrate- 
ful, and  persecutes  us  who  are  in  the  same 
condemnation  as  himself.  They  then  state 
that  between  him  and  the  king,  “ qusdam 
controversia  versabatur/’  that  he  has  offended 
the  royal  majesty,  most  rashly  exposed  the 
Church  to  persecution,  and  ungratefully  re- 
quited the  king  for  his  past  favours.  Thence 
tne  necessity  of  their  informing  the  pope, 
that  he  may  preserve  the  Church  of  Canter- 
buiy  from  shipwreck.!  The  letter  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  in  1 167,  to  the  pope  is  a 
similar  document  They  inform  his  Holi- 
ness that  his  conduct  has  put  the  king  into 
a glow  of  anger  more  than  can  be  uttered  ; 
so  that  scarcely  can  they  by  their  united 
supplications  recall  him  to  his  usual  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  towards  him.  They 
throw  out  hints  that  a schism  may  be  the  re- 
sult. They  say  that  the  archbishop  uses 
his  power  not  to  edification,  but  to  the  de- 
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struction  of  tbe  Church,  that  he  endeavours 
to  involve  others  in  the  king's  displeasure; 
imposing  grievous  burthens  on  others,  while 
he  will  not  move  a finger  nor  bear  any  part 
on  his  own  shoulders : he  invites  them  to 
death  and  effusion  of  blood,  while  he  declines 
the  death  with  which  no  one  threatens  him, 
and  has  preserved  his  own  blood,  undimi- 
nished hitherto  by  a single  drop.  He  fre- 
quently blames  the  customs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  represents  them  very  different  from  what 
they  are.  He  censures  themselves,  and 
contradicts  the  canons,  excommunicating 
them  ; and,  in  fine,  he  will  not  pay  the  king 
the  debt  he  contracted  when  chancellor, 
which  he  ought  not  to  withhold  from  a hea- 
then or  a publican. * 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
addressed  also  their  letter  to  the  pope,  com- 
plaining of  **  the  hard  and  irreverent  con- 
duct of  the  archbishop,  in  threatening  the 
king  with  excommunication,  and  his  king- 
dom with  an  interdict.  If  humility  is  to  be 
thus  remunerated,  what  will  be  left  to  enact 
against  the  contumacious  ? If  the  prompt 
devotion  of  obedience  be  thus  esteemed, 
what  punishment  is  reserved  for  obstinate 
perversity  ? The  familiar  friends  and  secret 
counsellors  of  the  king  too,  some  of  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land,  the  prime  ministers,  are 
involved,  without  their  being  conscious  of 
any  fault.  What  can  result  from  such  pre- 
posterous and  disordered  proceedings,  unless 
a rupture  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
priesthood ; and  we,  with  the  clergy  com- 
mitted to  us,  will  either  be  driven  into  exile, 
or  else,  what  heaven  avert,  renouncing  fide- 
lity to  you,  we  must  fall  into  the  evil  of 
schism  and  the  abyss  of  disobedience.  This 
is  the  most  compendious  way  to  the  subver- 
sion of  clergy  and  people.  Therefore,  that 
under  your  pontificate  the  Church  may  not 
be  subverted,  aud  our  lord  the  king,  and  the 
people  serving  him,  led  to  renounce  their 
obedience,  we  have  appealed  to  your  sub- 
limity, "f 

This  is  sufficiently  bold ; but  yet  it  is 
from  the  private  and  unguarded  communi- 
cations of  individuals  that  we  derive  clearest 
insight  into  their  character.  Thus  they  say 
“ that  it  would  have  been  altogether  better 
for  the  archbishop  to  have  yielded  than  that 
the  Church  should  be  troubled.";  They 
say  “ that  the  king  would  perhaps  renounce 
the  Roman  Church,  if  they  were  to  obey 
the  interdict."§  They  say,  and  those  too 
nrho  seem  to  be  columus  of  the  Church, 
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“that  the  archbishop  should  refer  the  wbok 
cause  of  the  Church  to  the  king's  jndg-  1 
inent."*  They  say,  “ Reus  est  mortis,  qui 
contradicit  Cesari.”  They  say,  but  with  \ 
what  conscience  God  sees  and  judges,  “ We  1 
do  not  deny  that  our  lord  the  king  may  > 
have  sometimes  sinned,  but  we  confidently  | 
affirm  and  proclaim  that  he  is  always  ready  i 
to  satisfy  the  Lord."  Thus,  with  a front  !; 
harder  than  adamant,  not  blushing,  as  they  I 
say,  confidently  to  proclaim  the  innocence  , 
of  a man  whose  malice  and  iniquity  the  ' 
whole  Christian  woild  proclaims  and  de-  :J 
tests. When  the  archbishop  refused  to  j 
omit  the  salvo  honore  Dei,  many  stood  round  ! 
and  pressed  him  to  make  that  omission.;  * 
The  bishops  say,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  bishop  of  London  says,  “ Quo-  ; 
niam  pax  est,  and  all  cry  out  on  the  con-  ] 
trary,  Quia  pax  non  est,  sed  amaritodo  1 
omnium  amarissima."§  They  say,  and  adds  , 
John  of  Salisbury,  “ I cannot  sufficiently 
wonder  how  any  priest  could  say  so  to  a 
priest,  that  the  archbishop  should  take  ex- 
ample from  the  Hungarians  and  Sicilians,  I 
and  tolerate  those  customs  which  exist  also  ' 
with  them."||  They  say,  “ the  archbishop 
ought  to  observe  the  royal  customs,  and  that  j 
it  ought  to  suffice  to  him  to  follow  his  pie-  | 
decessors ; for  we  are  not  better  than  oar  i 
fathers : " to  whom  he  replies,  “ that  none  | 
of  his  predecessors  were  required  to  give 
such  a promise  excepting  blessed  Anselm, 
who  on  that  account  was  often  banished ; 
and  that  our  fathers  ought  not  to  be  followed 
in  evil,  who  lamented  having  committed  it, 
and  were  on  that  account  holy  because  they 
lamented  having  sinned,  and  were  unwilling 
that  either  their  contemporaries  or  succes- 
sors should  imitate  them ; and  that  their 
faults  are  recorded  in  order  that  we  should 
be  warned  against  them,  not  that  they 
should  generate  a necessity  of  imitation  for 
their  successors/ 

“ The  bishops,”  says  John  of  Salisbury, 

“ who  ought  to  have  guarded  the  king,  reply 
to  us  in  the  words  of  Abner,  ‘ Quis  ea  qui 
claroas  et  inquietas  regem  ? ' as  if  they  wish 
to  say,  * Permit  us,  in  contempt  of  our  duty, 
and  tor  the  persecution  of  the  saints,  to  lull 
our  king  to  sleep,  in  scorn  of  the  divine  law, 
that  we  may  lead  him  to  the  sleep  of  death 
thus  disobeying  their  commission,  Argue, 
obsecra,  increpa,  opportune,  importune."** 

In  fine,  others  who  undertook  to  chro  nicle 
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emits,  like  William  of  Newbury,  although 
they  do  not  proceed  to  such  length  as  to  in- 
timate that  the  cause  itself  was  doubtful, 
would  lead  their  readers  to  conclude  that  the 
archbishop's  zeal  was  not  secundum  scien- 
tiam,  since  he  ought  to  have  dissembled, 
according  to  the  text,  Prudens  in  tempore 
illo  tacebit,  quia  tempus  malum  est.”* 

As  was  natural,  these  surmises  lost  no- 
thing by  being  repeated  by  writers  who 
only  judged  at  a distance  from  reports. 
Hence  Caesar  of  Heisterbach  relates,  “ that 
some  said  he  was  condemned  as  a traitor  to 
the  kingdom,  and  that  even  at  Paris  the 
question  was  agitated,  some  swearing  that 
he  was  worthy  of  death/'f  He  does  not 
inform  us  who  these  were.  In  effect,  from 
first  to  last,  the  system  of  his  persecutors  was 
to  misrepresent  every  thing  he  said  and  did. 
“ Some,  whose  malice  is  accustomed  to  de- 
vise what  it  knows  not  of  the  conscience  of 
others,  think  that  your  conduct  proceeds 
from  pride  and  not  from  virtue ; that  you 
affect  to  preserve  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
chancellor  in  this  dignity  also;  that  no  one 
should  dare  to  resist  your  power  or  your 
will.”  It  is  thus  that  Arnulf,  bishop  of 
Lisieux,  writes  to  St.  Thomas,  but  he  takes 
care  to  add,  “ that  the  sanctity  of  his  inten- 
tions has  at  length  been  recognised  by  all.'*J 
Others  asked,  “ Why*  did  he  fly  ? Why  did 
he  not  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Church,  if 
the  customs  were  so  execrable  ? Why  did 
he  consent  to  them  at  Clarendon  ?*'§  After 
his  martyrdom,  John  of  Salisbury  disdained 
to  defend  his  memory  from  such  charges. 
“Si  quis  autem,*'he  says,  “hujus  tanti  mar- 
tyris  gloriam  avacuari  desiderat,  quicumque 
sit  ille,  antequam  ei  credamus,  aut  raajora 
aut  saltern  similia  operetur : alioquin  pec- 
care  creditur  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  cujus 
operibus  detrahere  non  veretur."|| 

To  the  misrepresentations  of  the  saint 
should  be  added  the  praises  which  his  per- 
secutors lavished  on  the  king,  and  the  ex- 
cuses which  they  were  everywhere  discovering 
for  his  perversity.  When  such  men  as  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  assure 
the  king,  in  their  letters,  that  on  his  safety 
depended  the  safety  not  alone  of  the  whole 
island,  but  that  also  of  all  the  surrounding 
nations,^  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding 
his  praises  paramount  ou  the  tongue  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  of  those  who  were 
his  professed  apologists,  who  were  resolved 
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to  misrepresent  the  zeal  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.*  May  God 
deliver  the  king  from  their  hands,”  cries 
John  of  Salisbuiy  ; “ for  they  are  subvert- 
ing him  and  inflaming  him  with  their 
malice.*'f  “Quasi  vulpes  in  deserto  pro- 
phetse  tui,  Israel.  They  are  laying  snares 
for  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
phets, ingratiating  themselves  with  the  king, 
and  sophistically  abusing  reason  to  obscure 
the  cause,  that  they  may  conclude  at  last, 
Reus  est  mortis;  crucifige  eum.”t  “All  the 
world  knows  the  impatience  of  the  king,  and 
yet  they  have  the  effrontery  to  assert  that 
he  is  most  gentle  under  the  hand  that  cor- 
rects him,  when  he  offends  God  ; if,  they 
add,  he  should  ever  offend ; as  if  it  were 
doubtful  to  them  whether  he  has  offended  in 
attacking  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  prefer- 
ring his  ancestral  perversities  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  in  unjustly  proscribing  you,  and, 
by  a sentence  not  so  much  cruel  as  insane, 
compelling  women,  and  children,  and  babes 
in  the  cradle,  to  wander,  deprived  of  all 
means  of  subsistence,  m exciting  a schism, 
and  reviving  the  tempests  which  assail  the 
vessel  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  does  all 
he  can  that  it  may  sink.  What  will  they 
call  crime,  when  they  boast  of  this  as  inno- 
cence ?'*§  “It  is  believed,”  says  John  of 
Salisbury,  speaking  of  the  archbishop's  mar- 
tyrdom, “that  some  treacherous  disciples 
and  chief  priests,  more  malicious  than  An- 
nas and  Caiaphas,  were  accessary  to  his 
death. ”||  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  language  of  this  fraction  of  the 
clergy  was  not  that  of  men  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  enormity  of  such  a crime.  Let 
us  hear  how  they  speak  of  it,  and  first  that 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  of  whom  John  of  Salis- 
bury said  before,  “ One  thing  I know  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  if  he  comes  to  Rome, 
there  is  nothing  that  he  will  scruple  to  affirm, 
for  I have  known  him,  and  experienced  his 
deceits."^  In  his  letter  to  the  pope,  en- 
treating him  to  acquit  the  king  from  all 
blame  in  the  event,  this  prelate  uses  these 
expressions : “ Some  of  the  archbishop's 
enemies,  provoked  to  anger  and  madness  it 
is  said  by  his  harsh  treatment,  rushed  upon* 
him.  The  king,  on  hearing  of  it,  showed 
himself  more  like  his  friend  than  his  king, 
and  indulged  in  such  grief,  that  we,  who 
at  first  were  lamenting  a priest,  began  now 
to  despair  for  the  safety  of  a king.  He 
called  the  omnipotent  God  to  witness  that 
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the  act  was  committed  jri^hout  hjs  knowledge 

or  consent.*** 

Richard,  abbot  of  Wally,  and  the  other 
agents  whom  the  king  sent  to  Bone  to 
avert  the  censures  of  the  pope,  adopt  the 
same  style  in  the  letters  which  they  send  to 
him,  giving  an  account  of  their  embassy. 
“ On  arriving  at  Borne,  we  found  Richard 
Barre,  who  had  been  prudently  and  fer- 
vently labouring  for  your  honour,  but  who 
was  veiy  sad  because  the  pope  would  not 
receive  him,  and  scarcely  would  any  car- 
dinal hear  a word  from  him.  When  the 
lord  abbot  of  Wally  and  the  archdeacon  of 
Lisieux  had  at  length  obtained  an  audience, 
they  had  no  sooner  uttered  your  name  as  a 
most  devout  son  of  the  Roman  Church,  than 
the  whole  court  resounded  with  * Sustinete, 
sustinete ! * as  if  your  name  was  abominable 
to  them.  We  have  acted  as  became  us  who 
are  your  debtors,  supporting  the  honour  of 
your  person  and  endeavouring  to  ward  off 
the  evils  which  our  enemies  are  preparing 
for  us.  May  your  sublimity  long  flourish. 
Be  comforted  in  the  Lord,  and  let  your 
heart  exult,  since  the  present  cloud  will 
soon  pass  over  to  your  glory/’f 

A few  passages  may  suffice  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  the  mildness  and 
the  firmness  which  breathed  in  the  epistles 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  holy  archbishop,  in 
answer  to  this  unhappy  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy.  “ Many  things  are  related  of 
you,”  says  Alexander  III.  to  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London,  “ which  vehemently  disturb  us, 
and  subvert  altogether  the  opinion  and  hope 
which  we  entertained  of  your  religion ; for 
you  ought  not  to  neglect  your  office,  and 
sacrifice  ecclesiastical  liberty,  through  the 
favour,  or  love,  or  fear  of  any  one ; but 
it  became  you,  as  an  immoveable  pillar  of 
the  Church,  to  oppose  yourself  constantly 
and  manfally  for  justice,  and  to  prefer  the 
fear  of  God  to  all  things : for  it  became  you 
to  be  kindled  with  such  fervour  of  charity, 
that  against  vices  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
Church  you  ought  not  only  to  cry  out,  but 
to  raise  your  voice  like  a trumpet,  having 
before  your  eyes  the  prophecy,  Nisi  annun- 
ciaveris  iniquo  iniquitatem  suam,  sanguinem 
ejus  de  maim  tua  requiram.”£  To  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  he  says,  “ The  depression  of 
the  English  Church  and  the  diminution  of 
its  liberty  by  your  king,  whether  proprio 
motu,  or  rather  by  the  advice  of  others,  has 
long  afflicted  our  mind.  Instead  of  cor- 
recting the  evils  committed  by  his  ancestors, 
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he  adds  ptevaricmiani  I*  pmtfrioitma, 
makes  and  confirms,  iniqaitptfs  Mata*** 
under  pretence  of  the  reyel  ky 

which  the  ebony  oft  the  Cbavch  yirnihn 
md  the  statutes,  of  tpoQtetori  far 

i as  in  him  Res,  am  made  oeMff  and  not  tmm 
tent  if  this  silente  of  slmiifanp  lM  Amm kri 
last  only  during  Us?  time*  hoc  keaeekato 
compel  his  kingdom  to  eib  for  ever  without 
an  ephod  and  without  a sapcnh ometal.  For 
that  purpose  he  caused  these  usorpebeo*  ao 
be  confirmed  with  an  oath  by  you  and  ysar 
brother  bishops,  and  judged  as  an  lotmy 
all  who  dissented  from  him*  In  process  of 
time,  the  archbishop  being  exiled  fer  fulfil- 
ling his  duty,  and  requiring  the  usual  as- 
sistance of  the  Roman  Chinch,  we  sent  as me 
of  our  best  brethren  to  the  king,  and  we 
thought  that  his  hardness  would  be  broken 
by  our  humility  and  gentleness,  and  that  it 
would  be,  as  8olomion  says,  1 Patisotia  la- 
nietur  princeps,  et  lingua  mollis  fsaagii 
iram:’  bqt  it  was  otherwise*  and  our  suf- 
ferance was  deluded.  In  ail  this,  though,  the 
| vehemence  of  the  king  disturbs  us,  yet  are  we 
still  more  moved  by  your  infirmity,  and  that 
of  your  brother  bishops,  who  ire,  we  grieve 
to  sajr,  facti  stem  arieves  non  habeute*  cor- 
I nua,  abiistis  absque  fortitudine  ante  facasm 
subsequentis.  If  to  excuse  such  prevariew- 
I don,  any  one  should  object,  that  still  more 
; grievous  and  enormous  things  are  perpe- 
trated in  other  kingdoms,  we  can  reply  do 
truth,  that  hitherto  we  have  found  no  king- 
dom to  have  shown  such  a contempt  for  the 
divine  law  as  to  require  the  sanction  of  such 
manifest  enormities  by  the  bishops;  unless 
the  example  of  schismatics  should  be  -sL  i 
leged,  who  have  evinced  unheard-of  pride  | 
after  being  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  j 
the  faithful.  Therefore,  ainee  you  have  i 
placed  your  bodies  on  the  earth  to  make  a 1 
way  over  you  to  him  who  passes*  wo  cannot  j 
be  silent  any  longer,  lest  we  should  be  in- 
volved with  you  in  the  sentence  of  the  day  | 
of  judgment.  Beware  then,  leal  it  may  be  . 
said  of  you,  Quia  tu  scienliam  repulisti,  re-  | 
pellam  te,  ne  sacerdotio  fungaris  mihi.”*  i 
Then  in  a letter  to  the  suffragans  of  Can-  ’ 
terbury,  he  says,  “ When  first  our  dear  too  I 
King  Henry  proposed  these  things,  yoa  ( 
ought  to  have  raised  your  rejres  to  hea- 
ven, and  ascended  for  the  house-  of  iths 
Lord,  that  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  might 
not  be  shipwrecked,  while  .you  were,  looking 
on  in  silence.  And  trnly,  if  any  of  you  had 
shown  a seal  for  the  pastoral  case,  you 
would  have  known  how  to  eradicate  ridous 
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A*ao  tltt  Magdom,  and  ^fo  insert! 
seeds  ' dal<gbt$d  lolhe  Lord:  bat  now,! 
since  ifcft  reverence  of  tWe  tertntoi^l  prince’ 
prevaiH  in  yea  ever  the  feir  of  God,  for  a; 
vile  dish  of  potsge,yoii  have,  like  Esau,  4fe-; 
spued  yOU>  birthright.  Though  you  uJay! 
have -yielded  at  first  to  terror,  ought  you  notj 
•fiefr  stfeba  tertgth  of  time,  to  have  resumed 
the  sacerdotal  firmness,  and  sacerdotally 
protested  against  such  enormities,  in  sorrow, 
for  your  past  transgression  ? But  adding 
obstinacy  to  (hat  detestable  act,  you  have 
persisted  in  the  observance  of  these  usur- 
pations, appearing  to  follow  the  king's  will 
in  the  depression  of  the  Church,  and  in  pro- 
scribing the  ecclesiastical  laws.  And  we, 
indeed,  hare  hitherto  waited,  hoping  that 
the  divine  grace  might  visit  the  heart  of  the 
prince,  by  your  office,  or  by  his  own  inspi- 
ration, and  make  him  a lover  more  of  the 
supernal  glory  than  of  his  own ; for  this 
seemed  the  better  course,  that  asperity 
should  be  mollified  by  patience  and  gentle- 
ness: but  he  has  changed  nothing  of  his 
former  severity;  he  shows  no  repentance, 
but  perseveres  immoveably  in  imposing  the 
customs.  Meanwhile  you  have  refused  all 
fraternal  assistance  to  our  persecuted  brother, 
vour  archbishop,  and  have  added  grief  to 
his  wounds.  Therefore,  because  the  faults  of 
secular  men  regard  none  more  than  tepid 
and  neglectful  prelates,  who  often  nourish  a 
great  pestilence  by  omitting  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy,  and  since  after  long  expect- 
ing it,  we  fiud  that  you  evince  no  sorrow 
against  yourselves,  and  no  fervour  against 
these  iniquitous  usurpations,  we  proceed  to  the 
sentence  of  your  suspension. "*  Yet  these 
letters  were  not  executed,  for  St.  Thomas, 
as  he  writes  to  the  pope,  “ feared  lest  the 
tender  ears  of  a very  powerful  man  might  be 
ulcerated  by  them,  so  as  to  injure  the  pros- 
pects of  peace,"  and  he,  therefore,  implores 
him  to  omit  mention  of  the  king's  excesses, 
while  censuring  the  prelates. f 

The  letters  of  the  archbishop  to  the  false 
brethren,  who  sided  with  his  royal  persecu- 
tor, evince  the  same  union  of  firmness  and 
benignity.  That  addressed  to  his  suffra- 
gans, in  1 166,  begins  by  wishing  them  so  to 
pass  through  temporal  goods,  as  not  to 
lose  those  that  are  eternal.  “My  dearest 
brethren,"  he  says,  “ wherefore  do  you  not 
rise  up  with  me  against  the  malignant  ? Why 
do  you  not  stand  with  me  against  the 
werkenof  iniquity  ? Know  you  not  that  God 
wiH  scatter  the  bones  of  those  who  seek  to 
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please  men  ? TheywtW  ho  confounded,  since 
God  despises  them.  Your  discretion  must  he 
aware  that  an  error  which  is  not  resisted  is 
approved  of; -and  that  truth  when  not  de- 
fended is  oppressed.*  I admonish,  I en- 
treat and  implore  you,  brethren,  not  to  al- 
low schisms  to  separate  us,  nor  deceptions 
to  overshadow  us ; but  let  us  have  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  in  the  Lord,  and  let  us  hear 
him  who  says,  ‘Pro  justitia  agonizare,  pro 
anima  tua  et  usque  ad  mortem  certa  pro  jus- 
titia,  et  Deus  expugnabit  pro  te  inimicos 
tuos.'  Let  us  not  forget  that  strict  Judge, 
before  whose  tribunal  placed  truth  alone 
will  judge  us,  remote  from  all  fear  or  con- 
fidence of  human  power,  "f 

Nor  was  it  only  from  the  pope  and  the 
archbishop,  that  these  men  received  counsel. 
Holy  and  learned  men  in  France  wrote  to 
them,  and  nothing  can  he  more  affecting 
than  their  remonstrances.  Thus  Evise,  the 
abbot,  and  Richard,  the  prior  of  St.  Victor, 
address  a letter  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, in  which  they  remind  him  of  his  an- 
cient reputation  in  the  schools. 

“Our  Church,"  say  they,  “received  great 
joy  on  your  promotion,  and  we  were  filled 
with  hope.  All  the  scholars  who  were  ani- 
mated to  the  love  of  letters  by  the  example 
of  your  labours  and  success,  were  gratified. 
But  we,  above  all  others,  were  glad  ; for  we 
loved  the  Church  of  the  English,  with  a cer- 
tain especial  affection  by  the  impulse  of 
nature,  over  and  above  the  love  which  we 
hear  to  all  churches;  and  we  had  hoped 
that  your  example  would  have  greatly  pro- 
fited all  its  members ; hut  now  we  grieve 
beyond  measure,  because  neither  are  our 
wishes  fulfilled,  nor  our  prayers  heard.  I 
wish  that  your  ears  were  open  to  the  words 
of  the  scholars,  and  that  you  might  hear  the 
sighs  of  the  religions,  that  so  your  spirit 
might  he  elevated,  which  is  said  to  he  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  riches,  and  to  he 
weakened  by  the  love  of  a mitre  and  by  the 
affluence  of  delights.  For,  as  they  say, 
you  are  now  comforted  by  those  riches, 
which  in  the  school  formerly  you  used  to 
call  in  familiar  conversation,  canigenas. 
Then  you  pourtrayed  in  words  a true  bishop, 
whom  I wish  you  would  exhibit  in  your  life. 
Never  then  did  you  perform  die  office,  ‘ vice 
cods,  acutum  Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  ex 
sors  ipsa  secandi.’ J 

“It  is  strange,  if  your  ears  do  not  tingle 
with  the  talk  of  the  scholars,  the  detraction 
of  your  rivals,  and  the  complaints  of  your 
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friends.  Against  your  father  and  consecra- 
tor,  an  exile  for  justice  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  you  have  lately  appealed  with 
others,  who  seek  the  subversion  of  justice 
and  their  own  elevation,  and  thus  placing 
vour  portion  with  the  impious,  you  have 
blackened  your  reputation.  For  did  you 
not  see  the  letter  of  appeal  which  the  bishops 
transmitted  to  their  archbishop  ? Certainly 
if  you  did  not,  it  was  a folly  that  we  may 
speak  charitably  the  truth,  without  offending 
you,  to  sign  without  examining  a document 
concerning  such  a matter,  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Roman  Church ; but  if  yon  did 
see  them,  with  what  conscience,  with  what 
front  did  you  dare  to  assert,  and,  as  you 
write,  to  proclaim  with  all  confidence,  what 
not  only  the  neighbourhood,  but  almost  the 
whole  Latin  world  knew  to  be  false  ? For 
the  manners  of  the  king,  to  whom  you  bear 
such  a testimony,  are  well  known,  so  that 
when  you  proclaim  such  things,  you  must 
seek  a stranger,  but  one  from  without  the 
Latin  orb.  The  Lord  will  judge  these 
things ; and  he  that  doeth  them,  and  he 
that  consenteth  to  them,  will  have  the  same 
punishment.  Meanwhile,  consider  what 
opinion  will  be  formed  of  such  bishops,  who 
patronize  such  injuries.  In  sincere  charity 
we  write  this  to  you,  sweet  father,  to  remind 
you  of  your  doctrine,  of  your  office,  of  our 
desire,  and  of  the  divine  judgment,  that  you 
may  redeem  yonr  fame,  and  endeavonr  to 
restore  the  Church,  which  is  falling  under 
your  bands.”*  , 

This  letter  was  deeply  conceived,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  John  of  Salisbury  writes  to 
St.  Thomas.  “ I have  heard  from  those 
who  say  that  they  knew  the  bishop  of  Here- 
ford intimately,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
schools,  he  was  greedy  of  praise,  and  such 
a lover  of  glory  that  he  seemed  to  be  a de- 
spiser  of  money.  It  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  move  him, 
than  if  the  masters  of  the  schools,  and  re- 
ligious men,  such  as  the  prior  of  St.  Victor, 
and  others  with  whom  he  was  familiar  in 
France,  should  excite  his  indolence,  by  let- 
ters, and  encourage  him  to  prove  himself 
such  a bishop  as  he  used  to  paint  in  the 
schools,  and  to  redeem  his  fame  by  refrain- 
ing from  the  vices  which  he  used  to  blame 
in  others.  The  same  advice  is  given  re- 
specting the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Never- 
theless, I do  not  hope  much  from  either  of 
them.",f 

A characteristic  of  this  persecution,  not 
peculiar  to  k in  any  particular  instance,  for 
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it  has  always  recurred,  and  it  ever  will  imr  _ 
at  analogous  epochs,  was  the  hatred  evinced  ' 
by  those  who  conducted  it  for  Rome  and 
the  Holy  See. 

The  spiritual  persecution  always  r evoke 
round  the  same  thoughts.  “If  you  study 
the  new  dogmatism,”  says  a French  histo- 
rian, “ which  rises  against  the  old  Catholic 
wisdom,  you  will  be  astonished  at  its  resem- 
blance with  that  of  Luther,  which  itself  was 
hut  a revival  of  an  old  system,  and  you  will 
he  amazed  to  see  in  what  a uniform  circle 
of  falsehood  heresy  is  condemned  by  God 
to  turn.  It  may  boast  of  conceiving  truth ; 
it  will  bring  forth  only  error,  a deformed 
being,  marked  on  the  front  with  a character 
that  declares  it,  at  the  first  sight ; one  has 
already  seen  it  in  the  world,  passing  and 
making  a noise,  and  then  falling  back  into 
nothing,  whence  God  will  permit  it  again  to 
return,  for  He  has  said,  ‘There  most  be 
scandals.*  ”* 

Only  under  one  form  it  seems  to  have  the 
privilege  of  an  nninterrupted  existence, 
more  or  less  developed  and  organised,  and 
that  consists  in  jealousy  and  hatred  against 
Rome,  against  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
is  built,  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  those  who  assist  him  in  the  government 
of  the  universal  Church. 

From  this  disease,  the  breasts  of  few  kings 
have  been  exempt.  Henry  VIII.  was  not 
the  singular  isolated  tyrant  that  some  sup- 
pose. While  he  was  rejecting  the  popes 
supremacy,  Francis  I.  was  endeavouring  to 
induce  Clement  VII.  to  further  some  mea- 
sure by  threats.  “ The  two  powerful  kings 
of  France  and  England,”  he  said,  “might 
renounce  their  obedience  to  the  Boot* 
Church,  and  draw  many  others  afler  tbem."t 
The  witty  satirist,  who  comprehended  kings 
within  his  range,  alludes  to  this  fond  aim  of 
many,  when  he  describes  the  facetious  library 
in  Paris,  where  among  the  titles  of  the  books 
which  seem  the  counterpart  of  all  that  could 
be  met  with  at  Su  Victors,  his  student  finds 
one,  “ De  auferibilitate  Papae  ab  ecdesia." 

Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  while  human 
nature  is  subjected  to  trial,  this  jealousy 
must  exist  in  it.  When  Philippe  August* 
found  that  the  pope  persisted  in  requiring 
him  to  take  back  his  lawful  wife,  and  dismiss 
Agnes,  he  cried  out,  “ Well,  I will  become 
an  unbeliever.  Saladin  was  happy,  to  have 
no  pope.”i  The  same  avowed  was  made 
by  Frederic  II.,  die  same  by  Philippe^*  • 

i 
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Bel,  the  same  by  other  sovereigns,  some  of 
whom  were  permitted  by  God  to  realize  for 
themselves  the  impious  wish,  and  bequeath 
to  their  descendants  a desolation  that  no 
tongue  can  adequately  describe, 

“ for  art  and  eloquence, 

And  all  the  shows  o*  the  world  are  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a loss  that  turns  their  light  to  shade.” 

But  let  us  mark  the  uniformity  even  of 
the  arts  employed  to  further  the  unholy 
project.  Pierre  Flotte,  the  servile  instru- 
ment, as  chancellor  of  the  sacrilegious 
Philippe-le-Bel,  when  attacking  the  pope's 
bull  in  1302,  began  by  asking,  “if  the 
French  could,  without  cowardice,  submit 
that  their  dree  and  independent  kingdom 
should  be  under  the  vassalage  of  the  pope 
thus  confovrading  cunningly  the  moral  and 
religious  with  the  political  dependence,  which 
Boniface  never  desired  ; for  on  the  contrary, 
as  Becchetti  remarks,  he  declared,  “that 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to 
the  king  alone;  that  in  that  he  had  no 
superior,  and  consequently  that  he  could 
not  incur  censures  for  what  was  governmen- 
tal but  the  insinuation  was  no  less  effica- 
cious by  touching  the  feudal  fibre,  and 
awakening  the  contempt  of  the  warrior 
against  the  priest.  Then  the  comte  d’Artois 
exclaimed,  “ that  if  the  king  were  disposed 
to  endure  the  pope’s  enterprises,  the  lords 
would  not  suffer  them/'  which  brutal  flattery, 
under  the  form  of  independence,  as  Miche- 
let observes,  “was  greatly  applauded  by  the 
nobles. 

There  was  no  novelty,  therefore,  in  the 
conduct  of  Henry  11.  or  in  his  bursts  of 
indignant  eloquence.  But  let  us  hear  him. 

“ Henry,  king  of  England,  to  Reginald  the 
schismatic  of  Cologne : — Since  a long  time 
1 have  desired  to  have  a just  occasion  of 
receding  from  Pope  Alexander,  and  from 
his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  presume  to 
hold  by  the  hand  against  me  my  betrayer, 
Thomas,  lately  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
therefore,  with  the  counsel  of  all  my  barons, 
and  with  the  consent  of  my  clergy,  I am 
about  to  send  to  Rome  some  great  men  of 
my  kingdom;  namely,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archdeacon 
of  Poitiers,  John  of  Oxford,  and  Richard 
de  Luci,  who  publicly  and  manifestly  on 
my  part,  and  on  that  of  my  whole  kingdom, 
and  of  all  the  other  territories  which  I 
possess,  shall  propose  and  denounce  to  the 
Pope  Alexander,  and  his  cardinals,  that 
they  shall  no  longer  hold  by  the  hand  my 
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betrayer,  hut  that  they  must  deliver  me 
from  him,  that  I may  institute  some  one 
else,  with  the  advice  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  that  they  must 
declare  null  and  void  whatever  Thomas 
does.  Therefore  we  ask  you,  dearest  friend, 
to  send  quickly  to  me  brother  Ernold  or 
brother  Rodulph,  hospitalers,  who  on  the 
emperor's  part  may  give  to  my  ambassadors 
a safe  conduct,  going  and  returning  through 
his  territories.” 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Reginald  asked 
the  emperor,  what  answer  he  ought  to  make 
to  the  king  of  England  ? and  the  emperor 
wrote  back  that  he  should  consent  to  the 
will  of  the  king,  because  the  more  solemnly 
these  things  were  done,  if  Pope  Alexander 
should  consent,  the  greater  will  be  the  con- 
fusion of  the  pontiff.  * 

The  king's  letter  to  the  pope  is  short  and 
insolent.  “I  have  received  your  letters, 
which  you  directed  to  me,  and  having  seen 
and  understood  them,  I was  greatly  sorrow- 
ful and  angry : but  let  your  discretion  know 
I am  incredibly  surprised  that  the  court  of 
Rome  (it  is  always  the  same  expression  ou 
such  occasions,)  should  so  manifestly  work 
against  me,  and  my  honour,  and  my  king- 
dom, for  which  1 am  responsible  to  no  one, 
but  to  God  alone.  For  you  cherish  and 
sustain  the  traitors  who  iniqnitously  and 
treacherously  have  acted  towards  me,  as  is 
known  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  a thing 
unheard  of,  that  the  Roman  court  should 
defend  traitors,  and  nominate  those  who  are 
traitors  to  me,  which  treatment  I have  not 
deserved.  1 am  exasperated  to  greater  fury, 
because  it  not  only  defends  my  betrayers, 
but  refuses,  to  do  me  justice,  which  is  granted 
to  every  wretch,  and  which  many  of  the 
most  insignificant  clerks  obtain,  as  I have 
seen  with  mine  own  eyes/’t 

HU  language  was  the  same  when  he 
received  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  After 
the  interview,  as  they  were  departing,  the 
king  said  aloud  publicly,  and  for  their  hear- 
ing, “ I wish  that  my  eyes  may  never  again 
see  any  cardinal,”  and  so  he  dumUsed  them 
abruptly.  Their  horses  consequently  not 
having  arrivod  to  convey  them  hack  to  their 
hotel,  they  were  obliged  to  take  whatever 
they  could  find  by  chance.  £ Thus  there 
were  precedents  in  the  English  court  to 
encourage  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  under  a later 
Henry,  when  he  started  from  his  seat,  and, 
striking  the  table,  exclaimed  with  vehemence, 
“that  never  had  they  been  merry  in  Eng- 
land since  a cardinal  came  among  them.” 
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The  solemn  acts  of  Henry  JI.  were  os 
significant  as  his  letters.  By  his  edict, 
“ if  any  one  should  he  found  bearing 
letters  of  the  pope,  or  of  St.  Thomas  into 
England,  he  was  to  be  judged  a traitor  to 
the  king.  If  a bishop,  or  abbot,  or  priest, 
or  a layman,  should  obey  the  sentence  of 
interdict,  all  his  lands  and  possessions  were 
forfeited  to  the  king.  All  clergymen  out  of 
England,  who  had  property  in  it,  must  return 
to  it,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual 
banishment.  An  appeal  to  the  pope  or  to 
St.  Thomas,  or  obedience  to  their  decrees,  is 
prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  all  property.  All  soldiers  and  freemen 
in  England,  with  their  servants  and  others, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  shall  be 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  will  obey  these 
royal  mandates.”* 

On  this  occasion,  the  arohbishop  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  people  of  England, 
to  expose  the  gravity  of  the  oath  required ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  absolves  those 
who  should  he  compelled  to  take  it  against 
their  wills,  and  shows  that  they  cannot  be 
bound  by  it,  since  to  abjure  the  pope  is  an 
act  of  disobedience  equivalent  to  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  as  the  prophet  says,  “ Quasi 
peccatum  hariolandi  est  repugnare,  et  quasi 
6celu8  idololatriae  nolle  acquiescere.”t 

The  noble  bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry, 
declared  that  be  would  never  fail  to  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  See.  The  bishop  of 
Exeter  imitated  him,  and  retired  into  a 
monastery,  until  iniquity  should  pass  ; as 
did  ateo  the  bishops  of  Norwich  and  of  Ches- 
ter. Others;  compelled  by  shame,  were 
unwilling  to  consent  to  the  king’s  edict.”! 
44  This  is  what  they  charge  me  with  as  my 
chief  crime,”  eaysdohnof  Salisbury,  “that 
I encourage  others  to  invoke  the  Roman 
name.  If  any  one  has  the  courage  to  do 
so,  , they -impute  it  to  me*  and  hence  my 
persecution.  "§ 

Nevertheless,  there  were  not  wanting 
among  the  dergy,  men  of  the  same  desires 
with  the  king,  evenoneof  the  legates  being 
thqught  favourable  to  the  king’s  views. 
“Many  insult  us,”  says  St  Thomas,  “ob- 
serving that  ^rightly  the  cardinal  of  St. 
Peter  ad  vinoula  is  sent  against  us,  in  or- 
der that  by  his  ministry  Peter  may  be 
chained,  though  I trust  bis  familiarity 
with  the  king  will  rather  conduce  to  the 
glory  of  God  than  otherwise.  ”|| 

The  policy  of  others  seemed  to  consist 


in  attempts!  to  intimidate  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  representing  the  schism  as  im- 
minent, and  the  nobles  Anxious  for  it, 
against  whose  indignation  their  own  efforts 
to  preserve  unity  would  be  ineffectual.*  | 
But,  however,  the  wish  of  some  might  be 
father  to  the  thought,  as  St.  Thomas  ob- 
serves, the  iniquity  of  such  a measure  was 
too  clearly  apparent  for  the  king  to  proceed 
further  with  any  chance  of  suceess.  We 
should  attend,  therefore,  now  to  the  ordi- 
nary policy  of  those  who  persecute  the 
Church  in  all  ages,  and  observe  the  multi- 
plied arte  by  which  they  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish the  same  ends,  in  neutralizing 
the  resistance  of  the  Holy  See,  or  deceiving 
the  faithful  as  to  its  real  intentions.  , | 

“ Our  persecutors  are  greedy,  and  fabri- 
cators of  lies,"  says  St.  Thomas,  to  the  car- 
dinals of  St.  John  and  Paul,  “in  all  af&ire 
circumventing  their  friends,  and  all  who 
trust  them  ; and  when  they  have  deceived 
and  injured  them,  they  laugh,  and,  as  if 
triumphing  over  enemies,  they  boast  of 
their  wisdom.  ”+  What  could  be  more  inge-  I 
nious  than  the  measure  of  appeal  to  Rome  | 
adopted  by  the  bishops  opposed  to  Rome, 
against  the  great  defender  of  the  privileges  of  ; 
Rome  ? Hence  Philip,  count  of  Flanders, 
writing  to  Pope  Alexander  says,  “ It  is  hr 
you,  holy  Father,  to  consider  diligently  and 
investigate  what  is  this  appeal,  which  seems 
made  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  jus-  ' 
tice  should  he  oppressed,  and  that  the  ! 
pressures  of  the  Church  should  have  no 
end.”! 

So  John  of  Salisbury  Bays  to  St  Thomas.  , 
“ Concerning  the  appeal  of  the  bishops,!  ; 
will  say  what  I think;  because  they  wish  j 
to  be  firee,  I fear  lest  their  servitude  should  ; 
be  perpetual.  They  treasure  op  riches; 
they  give  themselves  up 'to  various  plea- 
sures ; and  they  would  rather,  under  the 
yoke  of  their  pleasing  vices,  be  kept  in  their 
ancient  servitude,  and  have  their  ears 
bored,  in  sign  of  perpetual  bondage,  pm* 
fessing  to  obey  the  servile  manners  of  per- 
verse customs,  than  escape  to  the  liberty 
of  the  spirit  Under  pretence  of  an  appeal, 
all  of  them  are  ready  to  incur  disobedi-  1 
enoe,  expecting  meanwhile  either  the  death 
of  the  lord  pope,  which  they  greatly  wish, 
or  your  own  death,  or  some  other  accident 
which  may  be  favourable  to  their  malicious 
views.  ' 

St.  Thomas  also  says  to  Pope  Alexander, 

“ The  persecutors  of  the  Church  expect  and 

f Ep.  clxxxitf-  - 1 ' 

( Joan.  Sar.  Ep.*  ji 
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deshe,  what  the  divine  mewy,  I trust,  may 
not  grant  thorn,  to  see  the  grief  of  the 
faithful  lamenting  your  death,  that  after 
your  day  they  may  subject  the  Church  to 
slavery,  without  anyone  to  contradict  them ; 
for  it  is  with  that  view  that  they  implore 
delays  against  Cod  and  justice.”*  Another 
artifice  was  the  deputation  of  men  to  Rome 
like  John  of  Oxford,  who  might  triumph 
by  peijury.f 

Hence,  St.  Thomas  says  to  Tope  Alex- 
ander, “ If  you  are  waiting  until  his  am- 
bassadors and  the  promoters  of  his  malice 
shall  have  no  lies  and  pretences,  life  will  fail 
both  you,  and  us,  and  them ; and  we  shall  all 
be  called  to  render  our  account  in  the  strict 
judgment,  without  acceptance  of  persons.”! 

Thus  the  king,  having  obtained  from 
Rome  a suspension  of  the  archbishop’s 
power  of  excommunication  until  he  had 
entered  into  favour  with  him,  immediately 
triumphed,  and  adduced  the  apostolic  let- 
ters in  testimony  of  the  archbishop’s  con- 
fusion, and  to  render  him  more  odious, 
“He  boasts/’  says  St  Thomas,  “that  the 
term  granted  to  him  is  until  he  shall  wish 
to  receive  me  into  favour,  and  that  if  he 
pleases,  shall  be  put  off  till  the  Greek  ca- 
lends, that  is,  for  ever.”§ 

Similarly,  writing  to  Pope  Alexander, 
St.  Thomas  says,  “ The  king  despises  your 
longanimity,  not  knowing  or  dissembling 
that  your  patience  studies  to  lead  him  to 
repentance.  He  is  deaf  to  prayers,  boast- 
ing to  the  ignominy  of  the  Apostolic  8ee, 
and  in  scorn  of  your  blessed  name,  that 
you  have  indulged  him  with  a privilege  by 
which,  as  long  as  he  likes,  he  will  be  safe 
against  us  and  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
though  he  may  persecute  us  both  more 
atrociously  than  ever;  and,  in  order  to 
make  men  believe  more  easily  a thing  false 
and  incredible,  he  causes  to  be  published 
through  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
the  rescript  of  your  letters  of  indulgence 
against  ns,  I trust  not  against  yourself. 
It  is  thus  he  rewards  your  benevolence.  ”|| 
Another  stratagem  consisted  in  keeping 
the  pope’s  letters  carefully  concealed.  Thus 
a correspondent  of  St.  Thomas  says,  “ The 
letters  of  the  lord  pope  ought  to  have  been 
known  in  England  long  ago,  but  they  have 
not  been  shown  to  any  one,  nor  published 
anywhere.  Of  what  use  are  they  when 
thus  kept  secret,  and  while  the  evil  work  is 
pursued*  as  if  they  had  never  been  sent  !”1F 

* St.  Thom.  Ep.  cxxxi.  ♦ Ep.  cxxxviii. 

♦ Ep.  ccxiiu  § Ep.  cxlix. 
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Meanwhile  the  persecutors  boast  of  being 
the  pope's  most  familiar  friends.  “ The 
men  here,”  says  St.  Thomas  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander, ••  who  minister  arms  to  iniquity, 
are  almost  all  clerics ; some  of  whbm  boast 
of  your  intimate  friendship,  and  of  the 
privilege  which  they  have  from  the  Apos- 
tolic See  ; and  they  say  that  whatever  they 
do  they  will  be  responsible  to  no  one  but 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff.”*  “They  who  have 
least  deserved,”  says  John  of  Salisbury, 

“ the  favour  of  the  Apostolic  See,  boast  the 
loudest  that  they  have  gained  it.  They 
boast  that  they  have  obtained  this  and 
that : but  I know  that  no  wise  man  will 
believe  them,  especially  in  regard  to  things 
which  would  seem  elicited  against  justice, 
unless  they  can  produce  authentic  and 
original  documents.  One  thing  I know, 
and,  whatever  the  world  may  say,  I will 
assert  it,  indubitably  and  freely,  that  he 
who  adheres  to  Christ  will  not  have  to  re- 
pent in  the  end.  The  joy  of  the  impious 
is  momentary,  and  like  a point,  but  the 
moth  and  worms  soon  destroy  it ; while 
God  will  console  his  elect,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  have  a twofold  tribulation.  ”+  The 
persecutors  of  St.  Thomas  were  repeatedly 
crying  out  that  they  had  gained  their  cause 
at  Rome.  “Lo,”  he  says,  “John  of  Ox- 
ford, and  other  nuncios  of  the  king  have 
just  returned,  exalting  themselves  above 
whatever  is  worshipped,  and  saying  that 
they  have  obtained  from  the  court  of  Rome 
all  that  they  desired.”!  And,  again,  on 
another  occasion,  he  says  to  the  pope,  “ You 
have  expressly  forbidden  them  to  do  this ; 
and  yet  they  boast,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  obtained  from  you  permission 
to  do  it."§  His  allusion  to  the  boasts  of 
John  of  Oxford  is  affecting.  ''“What  will 
be  the  end  we  know  not ; but  this  we  know, 
whether  these  things  asserted  be  true  or 
false,  that  we  are  profoundly  grieved  ; for 
all  proceed  as  if  they  were  true ; none  obey 
us,  neither  bishops,  nor  abbots,  nor  any  of 
the  clergy,  as  if  all  were  sure  of  onr  depo- 
sition.”||  A letter  from  St.  Thomas  to  an 
apostolic  legate  concludes  with  these  wofds : 

“ Farewell,  and  God  grant  that  you  may 
not  accept  gifts  which  scarcely  any  one  can 
avoid  taking  away  with  him. ”11  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  regard  such  a sentence 
in  the  light  of  an  ui\just  suspicion,  until 
reading  the  letter  of  this  very  legate  to  the 
king,  which  proves  that  the  advice  Was  not 
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uncalled  for.  Here  is  the  reply  of  master 
Vivian  to  the  serene  king : “ How  much  I 
have  laboured  for  your  honour,  and  what 
diligence  I have  employed,  endeavouring 
to  make  your  peace  with  the  Church,  God 
knows,  and  your  prudence  ought  to  have 
known.  Therefore,  I am  astonished  that, 
after  refusing  to  hear  me  for  your  honour 
and  utility,  you  should  wish  to  render  me 
infamous  by  corrupting  me  with  money ; 
but,  since  I have  begun  with  servingyou,  and 
that  I am  not  accustomed  easily  to  withdraw 
from  my  friends,  I pray  and  advise  you  to 
return  to  your  senses,  and  to  confirm  the 
petition  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury.”*  St. 
Thomas  relates,  in  another  letter,  that  Vi- 
vian, detesting  the  king’s  duplicity  and 
malice,  sent  him  back  the  money  ;+  which, 
from  another  epistle,  we  learn  amounted 
to  twenty  marks;}  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  in  a letter  to  Pope  Alexander,  uses 
strong  language  to  represent  the  danger 
arising  from  this  stratagem  of  the  perse- 
cutors. “With  filial  devotion  we  aup- 
pliantly  implore  you  to  use  your  accustomed 
circumspection,  that  while  the  arts  and 
money  of  the  English  are  employed  to  be- 
tray you,  there  may  be  no  diminution  of 
the  papal  constancy,  but  that  you  may  con- 
tinue to  evince  immoveable  perseverance.’? 
That  even  deadly  arts  were  practised  to 
win  over  some  foreigners  to  procure  his 
destruction,  is  intimated  by  St  Thomas. 


“The  king,”  he  says,  “solicits  the  people  | 
of  Milan,  Cremona,  and  Parma,  corrupting 
them  with  money  to  procure  our  destruc- 
tion as  we  pass.  In  what  have  we  ewr 
injured  the  men  of  Pavia,  or  of  other  Italian 
cities,  that  they  should  procure  our  banish- 
ment ? What  wrong  have  we  inflicted  on 
the  wise  men  of  Bologna?  Richard,  the 
Syracusan,  corrupted  with  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  see  of  Linooln,  assists  our  per- 
secutors with  money.  Have  they  not  led 
the  Frangepani,  and  the  Leonina  family 
with  that  of  the  Latroni,  and  other  most 
powerful  Romans,  like  a host,  not  so  much 
to  bend  as  to  break  the  Roman  Church, 
promising  the  emperor’s  peace  and  plenty 
of  money,  provided  the  pope  would  satisfy 
the  will  of  the  king  of  England  in  ejecting 
us?  It  is  clear  what  preparations  are 
made  for  our  having  a safe  and  pleasant 
journey.  By  the  same  arts  of  these  pro- 
curers, for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  name 
of  the  king  should  be  involved  in  this 
suspicion,  the  utensils  in  the  inns  can  be 
poisoned,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  secure 
from  one  who  has  power  over  a whole 
family. ”*  But  let  us  turn  from  the  perse- 
cutors, and  observe  the  noble  and  heroic 
conduct  of  the  blessed  men  who,  by  their 
means,  with  patient  magnanimity,  went 
calmly  and  pauselessly  on  to  the  joys  of 
eternal  beatific  rest 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HE  heroism  which  we  are 
now  to  witness  is  not  the 
courage  for  which  man  so 
often  has  to  rue  his  power 
misused ; it  is  the  heroism 
of  patience  and  longsuffer- 
ing,  of  generosity  and  gen- 
tleness : for  such  is  that  of  the  Holy  See 
in  presence  of  the  persecutors  whose  acts 
we  have  been  observing ; and  it  is  to  the 
conduct  of  Rome,  as  to  the  head,  that  our 
attention  should  be  first  directed. 

St.  Gregory  VII.,  so  little  influenced 
by  ambition  that  he  sought  by  flight  to 

• Eph.  ccxxxir.  t Ep.  ccxxxtu. 

t Ep.  ccxxxix.  i Ep.  lxxriii. 


avoid  the  dignity  of  supreme  Pontiff,  com- 
menced his  proceedings  against  King 
Henry  of  Germany,  in  a spirit,  not  alone 
of  mildness,  but  of  personal  friendship, 
complying  even  with  the  custom  of  haring 
his  election  confirmed  by  him,  though 
warning  him  against  the  consequences  of 
such  abuse.  When  the  storm  burst  upon 
Henry  from  the  Saxons,  St  Gregory  sent 
his  legates,  to  express  in  unequivocal  terms 
his  wish  that  he  should  be  retained  upon 
the  throne ; and  he  prevented  the  princes 
from  entering  on  a new  election.  When, 
afterwards,  he  subjected  him  to  public 
penance,  in  which  there  was  nothing  dis- 
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honourable,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
times,  other  kings  and  emperors  having 
willingly  submitted  to  more  severe  con- 
ditions, there  were  no  other  means  possible 
to  prevent  his  deposition  by  the  German 
princes.  Intrepidity  in  purpose,  but  gen- 
tleness in  execution,  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  the  Holy  See  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  great  combat,  which 
secured  the  purification  and  freedom  of  the 
Church,  which  was  at  length  ratified  in 
the  ninth  general  council  convened  by 
Calixtus  in  Rome.  Turning  our  regard  to 
that  side  of  the  battle,  of  which  England 
was  the  field,  we  find  the  same  spirit 
actuating  the  Holy  See.  When,  for  the 
first  time,  one  investigates,  in  the  original 
sources,  the  history  of  this  collision  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  the 
persons  of  Henry  II.  and  St.  Thomas,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  at  the  commence- 
ment, an  impression  of  painful  astonish- 
ment at  the  forbearance  evinced  by  the 
Holy  See,  which  seemed  to  indulge  at 
times  its  pacific  conciliatory  spirit  to  an 
excess,  so  as  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  Church  and  of  its  defenders,  rather 
than  adopt  against  its  enemies  those 
measures  which  justice  demanded.  “ Mise- 
rere nostri,  Domine,  miserere  nostri,”  cries 
St.  Thomas  to  Pope  Alexander,  “ for  there 
is  no  one,  after  God,  who  fighteth  for  us ; 
but  only  thou  with  the  faithful.  Have 
mercy  on  us,  I say  again,  that  God  may 
have  mercy  on  thee  in  the  strict  judgment, 
when  thou  wilt  have  to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship.  There  is  no  one  to 
whom  we  can  fly  for  refuge,  after  God, 
unless  to  thee,  since  even  those  who,  by 
the  instinct  of  piety  and  justice,  and  even 
on  account  of  reverence  for  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  ought  to  stand  with  us  and  fight 
for  us,  oppose  themselves  to  us,  for  the 
sake  of  the  favour  of  men.”*  Yes,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  some,  instead  of  tyran- 
nically imposing  burdens  upon  kings,  the 
Holy  See  seems  at  moments  to  have  passed 
the  limits,  beyond  which  patience  and  for- 
bearance were  commendable.  The  charge 
against  which  it  is  to  be  defended,  is  not 
that  of  having  been  despotic  and  arrogant, 
and  prone  to  usurpations,  but  precisely  the 
contrary,  that  of  having  incurred  the  guilt 
which  lies  in  level  opposition  with  it ; that 
of  having  waited  too  long,  of  having  en- 
dured too  much,  of  having  yielded  too  far, 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  those 
*ho  persecuted  the  faithful.  Confining 


our  observation  to  the  instance  of  this  par- 
ticular struggle,  let  us  hear  what  was 
thought  and  said  at  the  time,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Lewis, 
king  of  France,  in  a letter  to  the  pope, 
after  observing  with  what  reverence  St. 
Thomas  deserves  to  be  regarded,  and  how 
greatly  he  has  been  astonished  at  recent 
events,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
solicitude  of  the  pope  towards  the  arch- 
bishop has  been  relaxed,  says,  “You  should 
know  that  many  are  scandalized,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  blame  your  paternity.  We 
ourselves  are,  indeed,  surprised  and  indig- 
nant, and  we  shall  he  still  more  surprised, 
unless  your  integrity  should  show  that  the 
reports  abroad  are  false.  It  would  he  ex- 
pedient that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  fresh  counsel  respecting  these  things. 
It  would  appear  like  presumption  in  me  to 
speak  more  on  the  subject,  and  what  I have 
said  will  suffice  to  your  wisdom.”*  The 
pope,  accordingly,  writes  to  the  legates, 
William  and  Odo : “ Saying  that,  on  ac- 
count of  these  reports,  which  seem  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation,  he  commands  them 
to  address  letters  of  consolation  to  the 
archbishop,  to  remove  from  his  mind  all 
bitterness  and  suspicion,  and  to  assure 
him  that  he  will  stand  by  him  and  endear 
vour  to  procure  his  peace  with  the  king  : 
he  tells  them  that  the  public  opinion,  the 
common  voice  of  all  men,  condemns  their 
backwardness  as  well  as  his  own,  and  he 
charges  them  to  silence  detraction  by  a 
conduct,  circumspect,  mature,  and  provi- 
dent. ”t  Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  also 
writes  to  the  pope,  thanking  him  for  his 
benevolent  expressions  to  the  archbishop, 
and  assuring  him,  that  if  he  did  not  love 
and  cherish  him,  it  would  be  to  himself, 
and  to  the  universal  world,  a great  scandal 
and  a pernicious  example,  and  that  the 
pontiff  8 own  character  would  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  men.”J  “Good  God!”  ex- 
claims St.  Thomas,  “ what  vigour  will  there 
be  in  the  members,  if  the  strength  of  the 
head  should  fail  ? It  is  already  cried  in 
the  streets,  and  proclaimed  through  towns 
and  villages,  that  the  powerful  need  not 
fearjusticeatRome.”§  “Vigorouameasures, 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  England,”  as 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  assured  the  pope, 
“ could  alone  re-establish  the  fame  of  the 
Roman  Church  amongst  the  French  clergy, 
and  throughout  the  whole  west ; and  this 
advice  he  gives,  not  through  any  rancour 
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upw  reconciled,  but,  impelled  by  ovbat  be 
sees*  and  bears,  and  bandies,  for  thoseke 
of  truth  and  justice,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Church,  and  by  reason  of  the  faith  w hich 
he  owes  to  the  Apostolic  See.!  * The  testi- 
mony of  the  foreign  bishops  on  this  point 
is,  indeed,  most  frankly  given.  “ Scandals 
are  multiplied  in  our  time/’  says  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  to  Pope  Alexander,  “ but 
woe  to  him  by  whom  the  scandal  coxneth ; 
for  if  he  be  worthy  of  being  cast  into  the 
sea,  who  scandalizes  one  of  the  little  ones 
of  Christ,  what  judgment  does  he  deserve 
who  fills  the  whole  Church  of  God  with 
scandal,  and  strikes  the  hearts  of  the  saints, 
so  as,  if  possible  to  move  even  the  elect 
from  devotion  to  the  Apostolic  See  ? Truly, 
last  year,  the  Church  was  most  grievously 
scandalized,  when  those  whom  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  bad  excommunicated  were  ab- 
solved, though  persisting  in  their  wicked- 
ness,  without  satisfaction,  or  the  shadow  of 
satisfaction ; and,  what  cannot  be  said 
without  grief  and  confusion,  while  still  re- 
taining the  possessions  of  the  Churches, 
and  boasting  that  they  are  safe  in  their 
iniquity,  under  the  authority,  not  only  of 
the  kiug,  but,  of  the  Roman  Church. 

“ Yet  this  scandal,  great  as  it  was,  was 
but  a jest,  if  compared  with  that  arising 
from  the  letters  lately  read,  by  which  the 
archbishop,  a man  eminent  for  erudition, 
and  virtue,  but  still  more  for  bis  brave  de- 
fence of  the  cause  of  God,  is  deprived  of 
his  power  until  be  returns  into  favour  with 
the  king,  with  whom  he  cannot  be  in 
favour  unless  he  is  ungrateful  to  God,  faith- 
less to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  pernicious 
to  the  whole  Church.  The  most  Christian 
king  is  confused,  and  the  Gallican  Church 
is  filled  with  stupor,  that  the  persecutor 
should  have  So  far  prevailed  with  you. 
May  it  please  you,  therefore,  to  console  my 
lord  of  Canterbury,  and  deliver  the  Galli- 
can Church  from  such  a scandal,  by  bind- 
ing, not  the  innocent,  but  the  impious; 
for  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  other  princes 
should  follow  this  example,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church.”!  Maurice,  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  Baldwin,  bishop  of  Noyon,  wrote 
to  him  to  the  same  effect  “My  lord  of 
Canterbury  returns  with  the  ai&ir  unfi- 
nished ; the  king  of  France,  and  our  whole 
kingdom  suffering  with  him  in  his  griet 
and  all  men  wondering  that  the  Apostolic 
See  should  be  circumvented  in  such  a 
manifested  cause.  For  who  will  ever  be 
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innocent*  which  we,  behojd,  djkljge^ps  ty 
ngse  pur  voices.  The  height  pfour  d^y* 
is  to  see  you  remove,  as  quickly  gob- 
ble such  a scandal  from  the  whplpGjqEifa 
Church,  by  making  the  king.,  of 
content  with  such  things  as,  belong, 
Christian  king.”*  Benedict  of'  fpM; 
borough,  ascribes  the  reconciliation  of  w 
king  with  St!  Thomas  to  the  ■ personal  ex- 
ertions of  the  archbishop  of  ^ena,  ’wbi 
went,”  be  eayq,  “to  Borne,  apd  pti 
consent  from  the  Apostolic  that 
out  any  appeal  the  En^b  fcng  sj 
be  subject  to  anathema,  unless  he  gMf 
peace  to  the  Church,  f r . 

( “ I do  not  presume  ” says  Joijn  of  SaE^ 
bury,  writing  tp  the  pope,  “ to  raise,  nj 
voict  against  Heaven.  I (Jonfeas^A^is  tn^ 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  do  all  things 
that  is,  understanding  all  things  wh^chW 
long,  jure  divino,  to  the  ecclesiastic^} 
power;  he  can  make  new  and  abrpgitj| 
ancient  laws ; but  he  cannot  change  thing 
which  have  a perpetual  authority  from  d* 
Word  of  God.  I fear  not  to  say  that  Feta 
himself  could  not  absolve  any  one  peotve^ 
ingin  his  wickedness;  nor  did  he  reoeivi 
the  keys  to  open  to  the  impenitent.^ 
“When  Peters  power  is  thus  bounded, 
he  says  to  him  again,  “I  cannot  belie* 
that  his  successor  can  do  more.  1 confess 
that  much  is  to  be  conceded  to  concilia* 
the  king  as  a most  glorious  prince ; buf 
only  so  far  as  not  to  offend  God ; for  other 
wise  it  would  be  a kind  of  idolatry  In  pm 
fer  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  under 
pretence  of  caution  and  utility ; for  evil  h 
not  to  be  committed  that  good  maycome.1 
“1  cannot  dissemble,  being  the  servant 
of  your  sanctity,”  says  Lombard,  subde* 
con  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  pope, 
“the  things  which  are  publicly  spoken  of 
in  derogation  of  your  name,  and  to  tbe  de- 
triment  of  the  whole  Church.  The  iwtuni 
of  John  of  Oxford,  boasting  of  your  favour, 
aud  insolently  proclaiming  that  ho  was 
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■tfe,  by  youf'  privilege,  against  thri  arrih- 
fishop  and  er^ry  bishot),  arid  that  he  has 
fctairied  fbr  theEngwWrioltfnghas  yet 
btklneS.  . . . thidgi^b<teteitfn  of  malig- 
flfig  y<ni  and  fhd'Chrirch  of  Odd;  and 
lengthens  tbdee  vfrhoin  yont  indulgence 
i as  not  changed,  Vhorigh  yotur  authority 
WghtbriVe  repressed  * 1 ’ 

The  "remonstrances  of  Si  Thomas  are 
(fleeting  and  dignified.  u" Ton  admonish 
to,”  be  says  to  the  pope,  ^riieanwhile,  to 
lure  patience.  Yori  do  not  consider, 
father,  how  expensive  to  the  Chrirch  is 
his  word  * meanwhile,’  interim,  and  how 
bach  it  derogates  from  your  reputation. 
Meanwhile  he  keeps  die  bishoprics  and 
hbeyS  vacant,  and  will  suffer  no  one  to  be 
ndained  to  them,  that  he  may  keep  the 
fevenues.  Meanwhile  he  rages  against  all 
he  parish  churches  and  Venerable  places, 
tad  the  whole  clergy  with  incredible 
bfy.  Meanwhile  he  and  the  other  perse- 
tators  do  what  they  like.  Meanwhile, 
Ao  is  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  of 
JUrist?  Who  is  to  Save  thetri  from  the 
Solves  ? Have  you  not  disunited  and 
fenced  every  pastor?  What  bishop  is 
(bt  suspended  in  Our  suspension  ?”?  In  a 
fetter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  he  uses 
Bll  stronger  language : u Say,  holy  fathers, 
ftth  what  conscience  do  you  dissemble  the 
iJuty  Committed  against  Christ  in  me ; 
SSt,  in  you,  who  exercise  the  vicariat  of 
Christ  on  earth  ? Do  you  pretend  not  to 
mow  that  the  king  of  England  subverts 
be  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  lays  hands 
lb  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  every  where, 
ncarcerating  some  priests,  killing  others, 
Hitting  out  the  eyes  of  others,  compelling 
ttters  to  have  recourse  to  the  duel,  others 
lithe  ordeal  of  fire  and  water;  requiring 
fehops  to  disobey  their  metropolitan,  priests 
beir  bishops,  and  not  to  consider  them- 
alves  excommunicated  when  they  are  duly 
o?  What  is  worse,  he  takes  all  liberty 
tom  the  Church,  like  your  great  schisma- 
Icd  oppressor,  Frederic.  If  these  things 
« done  by  our  king  with  impunity,  what 
HU  be  done  by  his  heirs?  If  the  fear  of 
5od  be  before  your  eyes,  you  cannot  suffer 
hese  things  to  pass  thus.  Trust  not  in 
itinces  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  in  whom  is 
10  salvation.  Treasure  not  rip  for  your- 
lelves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  but 
aj  up  treasure  in  heaven,  by  resisting  the 
)ppressor8,  and  by  assisting  the  oppressed ; 
for  otherwise  God  will  judge  between  you 
md  me  and  these  exiles,  those  orphans, 


! widows,  andhabes  is  their  cradles,  and  all 
these  priests'  and  laymen.  Be  persuaded 
by  those  Who  are  faithful  to  you ; resume 
your  strength,  gird  on  the  sword  of  the 
Wrird  of  God  most  powerful ; draw  the 
sword  of  blessed  Peter ; vindicate  the  in- 
juries of  Christ:  Do  judgment  and  justice 
Without  delay  to  every  one  who  suffers  in- 
jsiy.  This  is  the  royal  way.  The  way 
which  leads  to  life.  Walk  in  it ; and  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, whose  vicars  you  are.  Not  by  simu- 
lation, not  by  ingenuity,  is  the  Church  to 
be  governed,  but  by  justice  and  truth, 
which  will  free  you  from  all  peril ; Non 
simulatiorio,  non  ingenio  regenda  est  ec- 
clesia;  sed  jusfitia  et  veritate.  Do  this 
and  you  will  have  God  for  your  defender, 
and  yori  need  not  fear  then  what  man  can 
do  unto  you.”*  In  a letter  to  Cardinal 
Albert,  he  says : “ Our  miserable  fellow- 
exiles  seem  out  of  favour  with  you,  because 
they  are  weak  and  unwilling  to  depart 
from  the  justice  of  God  ; while  men  stained 
With  sacrilege  and  homicide,  and  impeni- 
tent plunderers,  who  could  not  be  loosed 
even  by  Peter  himself,  are  absolved.”! 

These  seem  to  be  painful  testimonies, 
on  first  hearing  them,  and  we  may  close 
them  by  the  letter  of  St.  Thomas  to  the 
pope,  in  1170,  which  begins  thus:  “God 
has  looked  upon  his  Church  with  an  eye 
of  pity,  and  at  length  has  changed  its  sad- 
ness into  joy.  Nor  can  there  be  a doubt, 
father,  but  that,  if  you  had  believed  us 
from  the  first,  speaking  the  truth  to  you, 
the  horns  with  which  these  men  have 
wounded  the  Church,  would  have  been 
bent  backwards.  From  the  moment  that 
the  king  discovered  that  you  were  deter- 
mined not  to  spare  him  any  more  than 
Frederic,  he  made  peace  with  us  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and,  as  we  hope,  to  the 
great  utility  of  the  Church. Yet  so  far 
removed  was  the  archbishop  from  any  de- 
sire of  appearing  to  enjoy  a personal  tri- 
umph, that  he  writes  again  to  implore  the 
pope,  in  the  interests  of  the  newly  cemented 
peace,  to  permit  him  to  have  mercy  on  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  though 
he  admits  that  the  former  was  the  stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  whole  sedition,  not  to 
call  it  schism  .§  Throughout  this  distres- 
sing crisis  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  ap- 
pears that  Pope  Alexander  felt  conscious 
that  he  might  have  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
much  patience.  Thus,  writing  to  King 
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Henry,  lie  says:  41  We  believe  it  has  not 
escaped  the  memory  of  your  royal  sub- 
limity, how  much  we  have  derogated, 
Utinam  non  contrajustitiam,  from  our 
venerable  brother,  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  condescension  to  you.”* 
Again,  in  another  letter  to  the  king,  he 
says : 44  Since,  hitherto,  we  know  not  by 
what  judgment  of  God  we  have  made  no 
proficiency  in  these  affairs,  we  are  filled 
with  affliction  for  you  and  for  the  holy 
Church,  which  is  daily  more  and  more 
scandalised,  so  that  bv  great  princes,  and 
nearly  by  the  whole  Church,  we  are  blamed 
for  our  tepidity  and  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
our  office,  insomuch  that  we  have  con- 
tracted no  slight  disgrace  in  the  estimation 
of  many  who  insult  over  us,  as  having 
abused  patience.”!  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  greatest  prudence  and  moderation 
were  required  in  the  alarming  state  of  the 
world,  when  this  collision  first  took  place  ; 
for  schism  was  then  seated  on  the  patri- 
archal throne  of  Constantinople ; the  Chris- 
tians of  the  east  were  demanding  new 
crusades  in  their  defence ; an  anti-pope 
possessed  Rome,  being  confirmed  by  Frede- 
ric I.,  who  raged  like  Alaric  or  Attila, 
having  on  his  side  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary : such  were  the 
difliculties  in  which  Pope  Alexander  was 
engaged  ; and,  indeed,  the  injustice  of  the 
accusations  against  him  seems  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  affecting  letter,  in  which  be 
explains  to  »$t.  Tbpmas  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  have  actuated  him  through- 
out the  contest, 

“Among  the  multiplied  cares,  which, 
from  the  malice  of  the  times,  disturb  our 
mind,”  it  is  thus  the  pontiff  addresses  him, 
“ your  fatigues,  encountered  for  defending 
the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  have  not  a little 
caused  our  perturbation,  while  we  desired 
to  be  at  , your  side,  and  our  wishes  were  re- 
tarded by  various  obstacles;  for  where 
many  formidable  things  press  on,  the  mind 
cannot  easily  determine  to  what  part  it 
ought  rather  to  incline,  especially  if  it  be 
not  given  to  it  to  understand  when  it  will 
gain  more  advantage,  and  where  escape  a 
greater  danger.  For  if  sailors  are  often  so 
much  in  doubt  in  the  diversity  of  winds, 
that  they  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves 
whether  they  ought  to  proceed  to  the  pro- 
posed point  or  return  to  the  port  which 
they  have  left,  it  ought  not  to  seem  worthy 
of  surprise  or  pensvyre,  if  in  this  grept  and 
wide  sea,  where  monstrous  reptiles  without 


number  impede  our  course,  anfi  where  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  are  not  so  much  of 
bodies  and  of  material  merchandize,  as  of 
souls  and  of  spiritual  virtues,  he  who  rules 
the  ship  of  the  Church  cannot  easily  dis- 
Cover  to  what  part  he  should  direct  his  a* 
sent,  when  different  councils  arise  from 
the  diversity  of  wills.  While  a matter  ap- 
pears in  one  light  to  him  who  promotes  a 
single  cause,  it  appears  in  another  to  him 
who  ought  to  provide  and  to  consult 
for  the  whole  in  common.  Therefore, 
dearest  brother,  if  wo  seem  to  have  acted 
more  remissly  in  your  cause,  and  in  that 
of  the  English  .Church*  and  not  to  have 
answered  your  petitions  according  to  your 
will,  that  did  not  proceed  from  our  not  be- 
lieving  your  cause  an^  that  of  the  English 
Church  to  be  common  with  our  own,  or 
that  we  wished  in  any  respect  to  be  want 
ing  to  you,  but  from  our  believing  that  we 
ought  to  use  patience,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  overcome  evil  by  good. 
For  we  feared,  if  there  had  been  a greater 
division  in  the  Church*  that  it  would  have 
been  imputed  to  our  severity ; but  now  that 
we  have  lost  all  hope  of  bringing  to  com 
punction  the  oppressors  of  the  Church, 
who  are  only  dragging  after  them  their 
sins  like  a long  chain,  we  proceed  to  pass 
the  canonical  sentence  against  the  bishops, 
incentors  of  this  malice,  who  have  sworn 
to  preserve  the  iniquitous  customs,  and 
whom  we,  therefore,  suspend  from  the 
episcopal  dignity.”* 

This  pacific  exercise  of  the  supreme  au 
thority  is  so  sublime  a characteristic  of  the 
Holy  See,  that  I cannot  pass  on  without 
referring  to  other  instances  from  the  his- 
tory of  Uie  ages  of  faith,  to  show  how  faith- 
fully the  successors  of  St  Peter,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  divine  vicariat,  adhered 
to  the  example  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Much  is  often  said  respecting  the  policy 
of  the  Holy  See ; but  it  would  be  well  if  all 
who  seek  to  learn  in  what  it  consisted, 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  its  aim  was  ever 
in  accordance  with  that  desire  which  the 
Church  expresses  in  her  collect  on  Holy 
Saturday,  when  she  prays  that  God,  hav 
ing  regard  to  the  wonderful  sacrament  of 
His  whole  Church,  may  accomplish  the 
work  of  human  salvation  in  a more  tran- 
quil manner,  by  the  effect  of  His  perpe- 
tual Providence. 

For  the  guidance,  indeed,  of  all  eccle- 
siastical authority,  the  rule  in  this  inspect 
was  the  same.  4 ‘ Sanctorum  clamat  autho- 
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tas,"  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “securius  nobis 
tse  si  propter  misericordi®  humanitatem, 
aam  si  propter  districtiorem  justitiam 
idicemur.”*  “ In  judgments,”  be  says  to 
bishop,  11  never  be  moved  by  rumours  or 
ispicions.  Our  Lord  did  not  condemn 
adas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a traitor,  be- 
mse  be  had  not  been  convicted.  He  did 
ot  destroy  Sodom  until  He  descended  and 
iw  whether  they  were  guilty.  From  an 
^ligation  annexed  to  your  office,  you  must 
e more  patient,  more  moderate,  more  fer- 
mtthan  others.*’!  St.  Bonaventura  finds 
n occasion  to  instil  this  duty  while  treat* 
ig  on  the  six  wings  of  the  seraph ; for 
(ter  showing  that  the  first  wing  of  the  ec- 
esiastical  seraph  is  the  zeal  of  justice,  and 
ie  second  piety  or  fraternal  compassion ; 
e shows  that  the  third  wing  is  patience 
od  constant  longaminity ; “ Patience  is 
ecessary  to  superiors,  first,  because  they 
re  unavoidably  drawn  into  various  affaire 
nd  solicitudes;  secondly,  on  account  of 
be  slow  progress  of  those  for  whom  they 
ibour ; for  they  sow  much,  and  see  but 
Ittle  fruit ; what  they  personally  com- 
3 and  and  ordain  is  negligently  fulfilled, 
nd  they  often  see  latent  evil  creep  in  un- 
er  semblance  of  good,  when  they  dare  not 
eprove  the  evil  because  of  the  superficial 
ood,  though  eventually  the  real  good  is 
iminished,  and  the  manifest  evil  in* 
reased ; but  as  the  rude  in  religion,  who 
liscem  not  internal  things,  defend  what 
•asses  with  great  zeal,  the  spiritual  prelate 
ees,  without  being  able  to  resist  the  dan- 
ger, and  so  wonderfully  exercises  himself 
n patience.  Thirdly,  patience  is  neces- 
aiy,  because  of  the  ingratitude  of  those 
or  whom  he  labours,  whom  he  can  never 
adsfy ; for  they  will  misinterpret  all  he 
loes,  and  think  that  he  might  do  better ; 
ind  they  will  oppose  him  to  his  face,  and 
rrite  letters,  and  excite  others.  Therefore, 
ie  needs  a triple  shield  of  patience.  First, 
t modest  and  benign  manner  in  answering 
hem,  unlike  him  of  whom  we  read,  Ipse 
st  films  Belial,  ita  ut  nemo  possit  ei  loqui.  J 
Secondly,  a pacific  and  loving  state  of 
nind,  which  prevents  him  from  wishing  to 
tmove  them  from  him,  for  he  should  be 
he  more  inclined  to  retain  them  in  order 

0 exercise  himself  in  patience,  that  he  may 
ye  a son  cf  the  Most  High ; for,  as  it  is 
ais  office  to  teach  virtue,  if  he  remove  the 
nciotis  Whom  will  he  teach  ? If  a physician 
ivoid  the  sick,  whom  will  he  cure  ? Thirdly, 

1 firm  resolution  not  to  relax  in  his  labours, 
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on  account  of  such  obstacles,  but  to  proceed 
with  perseverance,  looking  only  to  the 
filture  recompense.’** 

Innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  princi- 
ples. Let  us  observe  a few  as  they  may 
i occur. 

44  We  do  not  wish,”  say  the  capitularies 
of  Rodulph,  44to  bind  by  oath  those  who 
are  to  be  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
pay  tithes,  lest  there  should  be  danger  of 
their  committing  peijury.”+ 

Wazo,  a holy  bishop  of  Liege,  whose  life 
was  often  in  danger  from  the  violence  of 
the  unjust  men  whom  he  resisted, J replied 
as  follows  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  who 
inquired  from  him  how  he  ought  to  act 
towards  certain  Manichnean  heretics  in  his 
diocese.  “Imitating  the  Saviour,  who  was 
meek  and  humble  of  heart,  we  must  tole- 
rate such  men;  for,  as  blessed  Gregory 
says,  in  vain  would  Abel  have  obtained  in- 
nocence, if  Cain  had  not  shown  malice ; 
and  the  grapes,  unless  bruised,  yield  no 
wine.  That  we  may  have  a prompt  solu- 
tion of  this  case,  let  ns  only  hear  the  para- 
ble of  the  sower  in  the  Gospel ; for  the 
servants  who  sought  to  root  up  the  weeds, 
are  the  preachers,  who,  while  they  desire 
the  good  to  be  separated  from  the  evil  in 
the  Church,  seek  to  root  up  weeds  with  the 
wheat ; but  our  Lord  s answer  shows  what 
patience  must  belong  to  preachers  ; espe- 
cially as  what  is  weed  to-day1  may  be  wheat 
to-morrow.  Your  ardent  zeal  for  souls  de- 
ceived by  diabolic  fraud,  would  purge  the 
ground  before  the  time ; but  we  rather 
must  obey  the  divine  sentence,  lest  while 
we  think  we  execute  justice,  we  may  be  im- 
pious offenders  against  Him  wbo  desires 
not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  who  knows 
how,  by  patience  and  longanimity,  to  lead 
sinners  to  repentance.  Cesset  ergo  judi- 
cium pulveris,  audita  sententia  condemna- 
tory ; nbr  let  us  seek  by  the  swohl  of 
temporal  power  to  take  from  life  those 
whom  God,  our  common  Creator  and  Be- 
deemer,  knows  how  to  spare.  We  must 
so  act  the  part  of  sowers,  as  to  ttemble  for 
ourselves,  and  hope  for  all  others ; for 
those  who  now  oppose  us  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord  may  become  superior  to  oilrselves  in 
the  celestial  country,  as  Saul,  from  being 
a persecutor,  was  made  an  apostle.  We 
that  are  bishops  receive  in  ordination  an 
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unction,  ^fot^a  ^ifwpnd  $ / rtbdrcforo,'’  wfefAte  ' Apostles  wwqferiqitttd^ 
not  to  kill  but  tomakoklite;  andiu  this  order  ihatbe  might  be  the  more  indulgent 

particular  ease,  attthatwe  biveto  do  ts  to  to  others  =who  are  fallen/'  Even  when  the 

command : the  faithful  to  Refrain  from  as-  strongest  ebnsurek  were  requited,  the  Holy 

secitdng  with  the  infected.”*  'Sebi  alWays  expressed  itself  in  & pacific. 

The  Inqhiskion  itself,  though  in  'Spam,  gentle  tone,  repeating  these  formulas,  * we 
strictly  a royal  tribunal;  was  directed  by  ought  to  bd  more  ready  to  pronounce  beoe- 
the  satne  rule  in  the  exercise  of  its  power ; diction  than  oommination ; we  ask  and 
for  the  priesthood  refused  to  take  part  in  conjuro  you  to  do  this  mercifully  and 
its  judgments,  until  the  crown  granted  to  benignly/’  What  sweetness  of  divine  love 
it  the  grand  prerogative  of  mercy ; so  that  breathes,  in  the  epistles  of  the  Roman 
it  bore  on  its  banners  a motto  necessarily  pontiffe  to  the  Greek  emperor,  expressing 
unknown  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the  world  : their  desure  of  peace  and  union  between  the 

“Miserieordia  et  justitia/'f  Latins  and  the  Greeks;*  What  disinter- 

We  should  observe,  too,  how  well  the  ested  solicitude  did  not  the  Holy  See  evince 
guides  of  the  middle  ages  could  distinguish  in  bearing  with  the  tyranny  of  persecutors ; 
the  guilt  of  certain  sophisms,  in  regard  as  when  Alexander  HI.  writes  in  these  term* 
to  a oo-operation  between  the  clergy  and  to  Louis,  king  of  Fiance,  explaining  the 
the  state  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  cause  of  his  delay  in  the  affairs  of  St 
which  are  often  adduced  against  them,  Thomas:  “If,”  he  says,  “ we  bare  seemed 

with  a view  to  intimate  that  the  patience  of  to. favour  the  twill  of  die  English  king,  we 

the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  not  sincere,  have  only  acted  as  Bkilfnl  physicians,  who 
That  these  sophisms  were  not  allowed  to  grant  every  thing  to  a patient,  of  whose 
pass  current  however,  appears  from  the  recovery  they  dispair,  making  experiments 
words  of  Peter  of  Blois,  who  says,  “It  to  see  if  any  thing  can  produce  a change : 

excites  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  is  a crime  whereas,  to  one  whom  they  think  they  can 

worthy  of  eternal  damnation,  when  priests,  cure,  they  flatly  refuse  every  thing  hurtful 

although  they  do  not  pronounce  judgment  from  the  first.  Therefore,  sinoe  it  is  the 
of  blood,  yet  treat  on  it,  disputing  for  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  rather  to 
and  against  it*  and  think  thaf  they  are  incur  much  loss  and  damage  by  delay  and 
blameless,  because  though  they  decree  waiting,  than  by  precipitation  to  give 
death  or  mutilation,  they  absent  themselves  offence,  your  serenity  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
from  the  pronunciation  and  execution  of  prised  if  we  have  borne  with  that  king  so 
the  sentence.  But  what  is  more  pernicious  long,  hoping,  by  the  Bweetness  of  benignity 
than  such  dissimulation  ? Is  it  lawful  to  and  gentleness,  to  rec&l  him  from  hxs 
discuss  and  determine  what  cannot  lawfully  projects,  and  to  mollify  his  h&rdnes&.”f 
be  pronounced*  Saul  thus  palliated  his  The  pope9,  too,  invariably  prescribe  to 
malice  against  David  by  saying,  Non  sit  the  episcopacy  the  observance  of  their  own 
mantis  mea  in  eum,  sed  sit  super  sum  rule;  for  such  were  the  .counsels  always 
manus  Philistinorum.  This  dissimulation  given  to  it  by  those  who,  as  St.  Thomas 
only  rendered  him  more  damnable  before  says,  “ have  received  from  God  authority 
God.  Them  is  an  express  example  of  the  to  dispense  justice  and  the  will  of  showing 
same  in  that  consistory  in  which  Christ  was  mercy.”;  Thus,  to  Henry,  archbishop  of 
condemned  to  die,  when  the  Pharisees  and  Rheims,  Alexander  III.  replied  in  these 
Scribes  said.  Nobis  non  licet  interficere  terms  respecting  certain  heretics:  “The 
quemquam ; though,  by  their  cries,  they  prudence  of  your  discretion  ought  to  know 
had  dictated  sentence  of  crucifixion.  You  that  it  is  a less  evil  to  absolve  the  guilty, 
are  a prelate  of  soul  s not  of  bodies.  Unless  who  ought  to.  be  condemned,  than,  to 
you  arc  associated  with  Pilate,  you  will  not  * condemn  the  innocent  by  ecclesiastical 
have  to  render  an  aocount  to  Caesar,  but  to  : severity ; that  it  is  better  that  ecclesiastical 
Christ.”  ; men  should  be  more  indulgent  than  is 

But  it  was,  above  all,  in  regard  to  the  proper,  than  that  they  should  exceed 
authority  of  the  Holy  Bee  that  the  rule  was  moderation  in  correcting  vices,  and  appear 
most  strictly  laid  down  and  observed,  as  to  be  severe ; the  Scripture  saying.  Noli 
innumerable  monuments  can  bear  witness,  nimium  esse  justus*;  and  elsewhere,  qui, 
St.  Leo  supposes  “ that  the  prince  of  the  multum  emiragit,  elicit  sanguinem.”§ 

• Ap.  Martene,  Yet.  Script  tom.  rii. 

* Gesta  Episcopi  Leodiensiuin,  ap.  Martene,  f Epist.  S.  TXom.  cxliiu  ' 

Vet.  Script,  tom.  iv.  901.  j Epist.  clxxi. 

t De  Maistre,  Let;  sor  PlaSQiglt,  $ Ap.  Martene,  Yet.  Script,  ii  683. 
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Tbe  same  archbishop  having  upjuqtfy 
deprived  Huldevin,  one  of  tbe  clergy  of 
Rheims,  of  & certain  benefice,  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Pope  Alexander  furnishes 
an  instance  of  the  manner  inwhich  the  Hedy 
See  always  wishes  to  accomplish  its  object 
bv  the  way  of  persuasion,  rather  than  by 
that  of  authority ; for  thus  he  writes  to  hiia : 
“We  ask  your  fraternity,  by  apostolio  letters, 
we  advise  and  exhort  you,  as  what  becomes 
you  more  than  following  the  suggestions  of 
others,  or  the  impulse  of  your  own  mind,  tp 
restore  the  said  benefice  without  difficulty 
and  in  peace,  laying  aside  all  rancour,  aud, 
for  the  reverence  of  blessed  Peter  and  of  us, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  devotion  which 
Hnldevin  has  shown  towards  you ; so  that 
he  may  rejoice  to  have  obtained  this  rather 
by  our  prayers  than  by  our  mandate."* 

The  same  delicate  solicitude  appears  in 
aaother  of  bis  letters  to  tbe  same  prelate,  in 
which,  after  desiring  him  to  reverse  what  he 
bad  ordained  respecting  the  place  of  a 
chanter  of  Douay  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  Arras,  he  concludes,  “ We  would  rather 
that  this  should  be  done  by  your  fraternity ; 
so  that  what  was  formerly  done  by  you, 
should  now,  by  yonr  authority,  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  state,,  than  that  we  should  use 
onr  authority,,  as  we  may  by  rights*  in  this 
affair,  "f 

Even  the  ill-timed  remonstrances  of  this 
I pvckte  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
I expressions  used  to  siguify  the  custom  of  the 
Holy.  See ; for,  ia  bis  letter  to  the  cardinals, 
asking  permission  for  Drogo  to.  leave  bis 
doister  and  accept  a secular  office,  he  says, 
“ If  the  divine  mercy  hath  placed,  you.  ia  the 
highest  authority,  He  sought  that  you  should 
be  like  himself,  who  declares  his  love  for 
men,  and  received  this  testimony  from  his 
servant:  T u autem,  Domine  Sabahot,  omnia 
cum  Uanqpillitatfi  jndicas,  et  cum  magus 
reverentia  disponis  nos.  If  the  divine  dig- 
nity condescended  to  your  abjection,  if  the 
eternal  m&yesty  hath  exhibited  tbe  gift 
| of  love,  and  tranquillity,  and  reverence  to 
I the:  servile  race  of  men,  what  ought  man  to 
give  to  man  his  fellow-servant,  under  the 
I empire  of  his  Creator.”}; 

I Even  in  the  choice  of  instruments,  to 
further  the  pacific  conciliatory  views  of  the 
I Holy  See,  one  can  trace  the  spirit  which 
ever  seeks  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  publicity 
of  faults.  How  beautiful  is  the  illustration 
of  this  fact  furnished  by  tbe  few  simple  words 

I * Ap.  M&rtene,  Vet  Script  ii.  774. 

t Ap.  id.  ii.  720. 

! Ad.  id.  ii.  789. 


vbich  Qwimle  ;the  ,tep«wt  .made  toPope  | 
Alexander*  111*  *by.  Simon  aud  Engelbert, 
relative  to  the  monk#  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  him  U*  present  his  letter  to 
king  H enry,  enjoining  on  him;  tomake  peace 
wuhSt  Thomas,  foi  it  ends  thus:  “And 
because  it  is  not  the  custom  of  tbe  brethren 
of  Grandmont  to  write  te  any  one,  we  have 
written  this  to  you  to  express  the  conscience 
and  desire  of  brother  Bernard,  who  was 
employed  in  this  commission.”*  Thus  the 
agents  of  tbe  Holy  See  were  not  men  to 
mar  the  projects  of  pontifical  solicitude,  by 
recklessly  or  maliciously  divulging  circum- 
stances which  could  widen  breaches,  or  cut 
off  an  honourable  retreat  to  a defeated 
adversary.  The  popes  seemed  always  intent 
on  securing  a golden  bridge  for  all  whom 
they  could  induce  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
abandon  measures  of  error  or  persecution ; 
it  was  not  only  commands,  admonitions,  and 
counsels  that  they  gave ; they  offered  their 
treasures;  they  gave  their  tears;  they 
would,  if  occasion  required  it,  have  given 
their  blood.  But  it  is  to  these  letters  we 
should  refer  for  proof  of  their  unwillingness 
to  use  authority  when  they  could  prevail  by 
love*  One  may  repair  to  the  papal  archives, 
which  contain  them,  as  to  a sanctuary,  which 
cannot  bo  violated  by  human  passions,  or  as 
to  a hermit  in  the  wilderness,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  the*  poet,  when  he  says  :— 

— “ 1*11  find  out  a hermit 

. That  dwells  within  the  earth,  or  hollow  tree, 

A great  way  hence ; there  I shall  be  secure 

And  lfeam  to  pray,  for  I want  charity.” 

| He  might  have  learned  ter  pray  from  a 
bare  perusal  of  the  apostolic  letters  ; he 
might  have  learned  from  them*  without  dying 
to  the  woods,  that  security  of  a*  firm  con- 
science, against  which  nothing  can  ever 
prevail;  he  might  have  learned  patience, 
long-suffering,  and:  to  taste  what  they  pro- 
claim with  such  a deep  conviction  of  its 
power,  tbe  sweetness  of  an  ineffable:  love: 
Let  us  lake,  for  instance,  the  letter  of  Pope 
Adrian  to  Erasmus,  in  which,  after  calling 
on.  him  to  write  in:  defence  of*  truth,  he 
I proceeds  thus : “ I cannot  express  to*  you 
j!  with  what  a flood  of  joy  my  heart. would  be 
; inundated,,  if,  owing  to  your  assistance, 
j those  who  .have  been  corrupted  by  the;  poison 
|:  of  heresy  were  to  return  to  the  way  of  truth, 
j without  waiting  till  the  rod  of  the  canons  and 
of  the  imperial  decrees  should  strike  them. 
You  can  say  whether  rigorous  measures  are 
accordant  with  my  disposition ; you,  with 
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whom  I have  been  associated  amidst  such 
pleasures  in  our  sweet  solitude  of  Louvain/** 

Pope  Silvester,  writing  to  the  empress 
Adelaide,  after  remarking  the  decree  of  the 
Nicene  synod,  forbidding  any  one  to  be 
received  who  incurred  excommunication, 
observes,  “ That  great  moderation  must  be 
used  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  souls, 
and  that  no  one  is  to  be  too  hastily  removed 
from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
by  which  mystery  he  lives  with  true  life*  and 
being  justly  deprived  of  which  he  living  dies. 
Therefore/*  he  adds,  “ we  deem  it  right  that 
this  military  man  should  be  first  admonished, 
in  order  that  he  may  perhaps  return  to 
himself  and  satisfy  your  reverence/’f 

But  let  us  refer  again  to  the  history  of 
St.  Thomas,  for  instances  of  the  pacific  gen- 
tleness of  Rome.  To  the  archbishop.  Pope 
Alexander  writes  in  these  terms.  “We 
hope  to  mitigate  the  mind  of  our  dear  son, 
the  illustrious  king,  and  induce  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  you.  Therefore  we  eutreat 
and  advise  your  prudence  to  bear  with  him 
patiently,  until  we  can  see  the  end  of  this 
affair,  and  not  to  take  any  step  which  may 
cause  him  displeasure;  but  if  he  will  not 
acquiesce  after  the  intervention  of  our  nun- 
cios, and  if  he  cannot  be  otherwise  recalled, 
you  shall  have  full  authority  to  exercise 
your  office."  J 

Then*  in  another  letter  to  the  king,  he 
says,  “ Although  filial  devotion  towards  us, 
and  your  mother  the  Holy  Church,  seems 
to  have  cooled  in  you,  yet  we  have  not 
ceased  to  regard  you,  and  the  kingdom 
coimniued  to  you,  with  paternal  affection. 
Your  serenity,  therefore,  considering  that 
the  blows  of  a friend  are  better  than  the 
kisses  of  an  enemy,  should  carefully  observe 
that  the  castoms  of  which  you  require  the 
observance  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  and  that  if  you  pervert  them, 
and  usurp  the  things  which  are  Christ's;  you 
will  doubtless  in  the  last  judgment  be  called 
to  an  account;  but  that  our  admonitions 
may  not  be  tedious,  remember  that  a father 
corrects  the  son  whom  he  loves,  and  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  our  ardent  love  for  your 
person,  and  of  our  gratitude  for  your  past 
acts  of  sin  cere  devotion,  that  we  intimate 
this  to  your  excellence."^  In  his  letter  to 
the  prioT  Simon,  and  to  Bernard  de  Corilo, 
whom  he  charges  with  the  delivery  of  his 
letter  of  admonition  to  the  king,  he  says, 
1 ‘ That  they  should  add  thehr  own  remon- 


strance# in  a1 'spirit  of  (fortitude  Chfi  tenhy;"*  I 
fend  he  expressly  makes  choice1  df  'tfom,  ts 
being  men  ibr  whom  the  kfffgf  ehterliiat  I 
peculiar  respect.  W riting  & Roger;'  1 Mop 
of  Worcester,  he  says,  “ We  have  bom  j 
long  with  the  king,  as  yotr  hftve  kriorn,  in 
patience,  as  it  becatoe  Ok,  And  desiring  to 
conquer  him  by  humility;  hoping,  in  (be 
mercy  of  Christ,  that  He’iu  Whose  haw!  t to 
the  hearts  of  kings,  Would  nfitfgate  hfc  mind, 
and  incline  his  will  to'  do  Wbfct  ik  plCas  rag  in 
his  sight."f  In  fine,  to  the  arriibis’fiop  of 
Rouen  he  expresses  his  constant  danre  to 
concede  every  thing  that  he  Can  to  the  king 
of  Gnglknd  "with  a placid  countenance,  is 
far  as  will  be  consistent  With  justice,  and  his 
duty  to  God.**J 

* Assuredly,  the  observOto  bf  that  time 
might  well  be  astonished  at  Sdch  invrticible 
patience,  and : might  even  be  pardoned  for 
recalling  with  the  archbishop  the  zeal  of  die 
patriarchs1  and  prophets,'  Of  the  apostles  and 
apostolic  men;  opposing1 ’ them  selves  as  a wall 
fat  the  house  of 1 the  Lord.1  1 **  Yoto  have 
wished,  as  was  indeed  right/*  says  8t. 
Thomas,  w to  admonish  thO  king  repeatedly. 
He  has  been  admonished  hy  letters,  by 
(foreign  ndnetos,  by  ' subdeacons,  by  yoor 
cardinals;  by  bishoph,  by  abbots,  and  now, 
after  five  years,  by  my  Lord  Gratian  and 
Master  Vivian ; and  still  always  his  last  are 
worse  than  his  former  acts/*$ 

But  if  the  patience  and  humility  of  die 
Holy  See  were  thus  exercised1  to  the  farthest 
limits  possible,  we  must  not  suppose  that  its 
conduct  was  ever  wanting  in  dignity  or 
courage. 

St.  Gregory  VII.  saw,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate,  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  awaited  hhn.  He  knew 
that  to  purify  and  restore  the  Cbmtb,  be 
bad  to  commence  a contest  of  life  and  death 
with  the  complicated  interests  of  worldly 
power  and  of  a degenerate  clergy,  a contest 
of  which  he  could  not  hope  to  see  the  end, 
and  in  which  all  human  means  of  victory 
would  be  arrayed  against  him.  Writing  to 
Lah franc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  im- 
plormg  his  prayers,  he  said,  "to  avert  the 
jodgmeuts  of  God  from  myself,  I mast  en- 
counter kings  and  princes,  bishop#  and 
priests."  He  wrote  that  letter  from  a sick 
bed  on  which  these  anticipations  threw  him; 
but  how  glforiously  did  he  redeem  his  pledge 
to  draw  the  Church  at  any’ price,  frito  its 
state  of  slavery  and  corruption ! “ Coritrarv, 
perhaps,  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence/ 

* Ep.  ce.  . 
t Ep.  cc*bv 


* Epist.  Eras.  639. 
t Ep.  8.  Thom,  xxxix. 

f Ep.  xl. 
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says  Doffingpr,  “ be  began  by  attacking  the 
most  dangerpua.of  his  enemies,  the  corrupt 
priests  enjd  powerful  nobles ; so  that  when 
kings  were  added,  he  brought  into,  arjpay 
against  himself  /the  whole  power  of  Europe, 
whilst  even,  in  Rome  the  ground  trembled 
beneath  biiq,  in  consequence  of  his  seal  to 
restore  purity.  But  penetrated  with  the 
seuse  of  his  station,  and  of  the  duties  which 
it  imposed  upon  him,  and  filled  with  horror 
at  the  cormpti9ns,of  hie  age,  he  stood  firm 
as  a rock  in  his  unconquerable  conviction  of 
tbe  necessity  and  justice  of  his  under- 
taking, and  heedless  of  the  persecution 
which  he  might  bring  upon  himself.”* 

Still,  however,  the  highest  grandeur  of 
the  Holy  See  was  often  witnessed  in  the 
divine  forbearance,  to  which  it  could  appeal 
on  other  occasions  with,  an  advantage  that 
it  was  not  slow  to  learn.  In  fact,  this  alone 
was  often  sufficient  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  its  enemies,  when  they  advanced  against 
it  with  deceit  uppn  their  lips ; as  when 
Boniface  VII L replied  to  the  sacrilegious 
Phil ippe-le- Bel  on  his  proposing,  to  confis- 
cate the  Church  property  iu  1296.  “ When 
have  you  or  your  ancestors  had  recourse  to 
this  See,  without  having  your  petitions 
granted  ? And  if  a grave  necessity  were 
again  to  menace  your  kingdom,  not  on 
would  the  Holy  See  grant  you  the  contri- 
butions of  the  prelates  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics ; but,  if  the  case  required,  it  would  lay 
its  hands  on  the  very  chalices,  crosses,  and 
sacred  vessels,  rather  than  not  defend  a 
kingdom  so  dear  to  the  Holy  See  ?”  Indeed, 
a noble  disregard  for  all  temporal  interests, 
when  their  sacrifice  could  in  tbe  least  pro- 
mote a spiritual  end,  was  always  evinced  by 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  if  Pope  Alexander 
asks  some  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
count  of  Flanders,  adding,  “ that  he  believes 
uo  alms  will  be  more  acceptable  to  God, 
than  those  which  he , may  give  to  him  for 
defending  the  liberty  of  the  Church  at  that 
moment, ”f  he  shows  on  many  occasions 
that  he  would  never  suffer  considerations  of 
money  to.  interfere  for  an  instant  with  the 
attainment  of  a spiritual  object.  Thus, 
when  preparing  to  sti  ike  the  king  of  Eng- 
land with  anathema,  and  offering  him  the 
last  terms,  he  takes  care  to  charge  those 
whom  he  entrusts  with  the  commission  of 
the  affair,  to  yield  on  every  point  in  whiob 
mere  material  interests  are  coaoemed.  With 
respect  to  the  provisions  promised  for  the 
archbishops  expenses  on  bis  return  to  Eng- 

*  Hist,  of  Ch.  IU.  Dr.  Cox*s  tranal. 

t Ed.  xc. 


land,  “if  tbe  king,”  he  says,  “cannot  be 
hid  need  to  pay  the  thousand  marks,  we  are 
not  willing  that  this  should  be  an  obstacle 
to  peace,  provided  tbe  king  should  consent 
to  the  other  conditions.”* 

The  same  spirit  breathes  in  his  letter  to 
all  the  brethren  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
“Although  we  are  not  ignorant  of  your  faith 
and  devotion  to  us  and  to  the  Church  of 
God,  we  cannot  on  that  very  account  but 
feel  astonished  that  you  should  have  caused 
our  venerable  brother,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a man  religious  and  honourable, 
and  dear  and  acceptable  in  every  respect  to 
God,  and  to  us,  and  to  the  universal  Church, 
to  remove  from  the  monastery  of  Pontigni, 
instigated  by  threats  and  the  fear  of  losing 
all  your  possessions  in  England.  There- 
fore, since  true  charity  expels  fear,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  a religious  man  to  pre- 
fer human  to  divine  fear,  we  command  your 
university,  hy  apostolic  writings,  never  in 
future  to  act  thus,  lest  you,  who  ought  to 
he  a refuge  of  the  oppressed  exiled  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  should  give  a per- 
nicious example  to  others ; and  we  charge 
you  henceforth  to  receive  the  same  arch- 
bishop into  whichever  of  your  houses  he 
may  choose,  treating  him  with  benignity 
and  honour.”! 

From  such  fear,  indeed,  the  Holy  See 
bad  always  been  delivered.  Pope  John, 
though  be  was  come  into  France  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Leuis-le-Begue,  refused  to 
crown  his  second  wife  as  he  desired  him, 
because  his  first,  Ansgarde,  whom  he  had 
repudiated,  was  still  living.  J But  the  dan- 
gers were  often  immense;  so  that,  alluding 
to  them  on  one  occasion,  Bernardo  Davan- 
zati,  speaking,  of  the  reasons  which  inclined 
Henry  VII L to  believe  that  Pope  Clement 
would  favour  his  wuh  respecting  the  divorce, 
stye*  “ Perhaps  the  pope  would  havegrarified 
the  king,  if  >God  had  not  by  the  chair  of 
Peter  given  him  assistance.”  § 

The  letters. of  Alexander  III.  to  Henry 
II..  are  models  of  firmness  and  mildness. 
“ We  who  cannot  fail  in  paternal  affection 
to, your  person,”  it  is  thus  he  writes,  “ desire 
to  honour  you  as  a Catholic  prince  and  a 
Christian  lung*  and  to  listen  to  you  in  all 
thills,  safer  as  honesty  will  permit,  firmly 
believing  and  hoping  that  you  are  aware 
how  much  more  glorious -it  is  for  yon  to 
have  your  will  conquered,  than  Tor  it  to 
conquer  in  things  which  compromise  the 

• Bp.  ccxlvui.  t Bp.  lxxiv. 

t Chron.  de  S.  Denis,  An.  878. 

3 Lo  Scisma  d’  Insrhilteria.  Lib.  i.  d.  17. 
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cause  of  God  and  of  the  Church.’**  Again, 
in  another  letter  he  reminds  him,  “That  the 
more  he  has  received  as  a king,  the  more 
will  be  required  from  him  ; that  he  is  there* 
fore  peculiarly  bound  to  seek  the  honour  of 
God  ; and  that,  through  paternal  affection, 
he  must  consequently  remind  him  of  the 
demand  of  the  last  farthing,  and  admonish 
him  so  to  think  of  things  eternal,  that  he 
may  hereafter  reign  in  heaven.'*f 

After  all,  we  must  remem  her  that  in 
resisting  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  the 
Holy  See  could  only  command  a power,  for 
the  efficacy  of  which,  the  existence  of 
faith  was  indispensable.  Not  even  in  the 
middle  ages  cquld  it  in  general  exercise 
any  other.  Bat  we  may  pause  an  instant, 
to  admire  the  array  of  its  mighty  strength 
thus  limited.  “What  sublime  eloquence! 
what  poesy  !"  exclaims  a modern  historian, 
alluding  to  the  bull  that  was  at  last  fulmi- 
nated against  Luther.  “The  exordium/' 
he  adds,  “ is  itself  a vast  picture  in  the  style 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  heavens  open,  and 
God  the  Father  rises  in  all  his  majesty : he 
inclines  his  ear  and  listens  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  his  Church,  which  cries  to  Him  to 
drive  off  this  fox  which  infests  the  holy 
vineyard,  this  wild  boar  which  desolates  the 
forest  of  the  Lord.  Then  St.  Peter,  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  attentive  to  the  prayers' 
of  this  Church  of  Rome,  this  mother  of 
churches,  the  mistress  of  the  faith,  whose 
first  stone  he  has  cemented  with  his  blood, 
rises  up  all  armed  against  the  master  of  lies, 
whose  tongue  is  a burning  coal,  whose  lips 
distil  poison  and  death.  St.  Paul  too,  who 
has  heard  the  tears  of  the  faithful,  advances 
to  defend  the  cause  for  which  he  also  has 
shed  his  blood,  against  a new  Porphyiy 
whose  teeth  fasten  upon  pontiffs,  who  died 
in  the  faith,  as  did  formerly  those  of  Por- 
phyiy on  the  holy  Apostles.  In  fine,  the 
whole  firmament  is  revealed.  One  beholds 
the  Church  universal,  the  celestial  cloud, 
the  angels  and  thrones,  the  cherubiros  and 
dominations,  the  prophets  of  the  ancient  law, 
the  martyrs,  doctors,  apostles,  and  disciples 
of  Christ;  and  all  this  blessed  host  with 
hands  stretched  out  to  the  throne  of  the 
living  God,  implores  Him  to  pnt  an  end  to 
the  triumph  of  heresy,  and  to  preserve  the 
holy  Church  of  Christ  in  unity  and  peace/’f 
And  now  methmks  I hear  sung  these 
words  of  the  offertory  of  the  mass  of  certain 
blessed  martyrs : “ Dico  antem  vobis  amieis 
xneis,  ne  terreamini  ab  his  qui  vos  perse- 

* Ep.  crxix.  t Ep.  cxcviiL 

t Audin,  Hist,  de  Luther,  L 287. 


quunmr.M  I said  at  first  that  this  was  ai 
heroic  theme ; nor  will  my  words  prove  false 
when  we  proceed  now  to  speak  of  die  coungi 
with  which  the  episcopacy,  and  the  clergy  n 
general,  defended  the  sacred  cause  of  thi 
liberty  of  the  Church.  The  spectacle  wil 
still  be  that  of  high  honour,  achieving  tri 
urophs  of  heroism  so  transcendent  as  to  de 
mand  exclusive  gaze,  though  allied  wit] 
graces,  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  whid 
separately  a world  might  adore. 

“ 8ancti  mei,  qui,  in  carne  positi,  cent 
men  haboistis.”  The  responses  of  th< 
Church  are  history.  Truly  the  saints  bw 
combats ; and  when  the  choir  sings,  “ 1st 
sunt  qui  viventes  in  came,  plantaveronl 
Ecclesaam  sanguine  suo;  calicem  Domra 
biberunt ; ” and  the  response  echoes,  “ El 
amici  Dei  fact!  snot,"  the  anthems  are  hi* 
toty,  pregnant  with  instruction  for  latei 
times ; for  it  is  not  said  that  they  were  mtd< 
friends  of  the  king,  friends  of  the  ministry 
friends  of  this  or  that  political  party ; bui 
that  they  drank  the  chalice  of  persecution, 
and  were  made  friends  of  God. 

The  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  trot 
to  their  own  standard,  fulfilled  the  diviot 
prophecy  that  there  should  be  in  Sion  met 
powerful  in  justice,  who  should  be  plants  ol 
the  Lord  to  render  Him  glory.*  Tbej 
were  ready  servants  to  execute  the  counsel 
of  the  Highest,  at  the  risk  of  all  things; 
and  the  faith  which  many  bore  to  tbeii 
high  charge,  cost  them  the  life-blood  tbal 
warmed  their  veins.  From  time  to  time,  i 
few  hirelings  might  consent  and  prosper, 
like  the  oanons  of  Cologne,  who  now  side 
with  persecutors ; but  the  old  adversary 
sought  out  the  brave,  those  on  whose  heads 
the  fiery  tongnes  of  celestial  gifts  still  shone; 
here  alone  he  struck  his  quany,  and  else- 
where disdained  to  pounce  upon  the  prey. 

On  the  death  of  Lanfiranc,  St  Anselm, 
who  was  then  abbot  of  Bee,  inscribed  to 
commemorate  him  these  lines,  which  ex- 
pressed the  obligations  of  his  office. 

u Archiepiscopus  non  divitias,  see  honores, 

Lsnfranoas  subiit,  sad  cures  atqtte  labores.”* 

Such  was  in  fact  the  prospect  associated  with 
a mitre.  When  the  holy  Waao  first  took 
possession  of  his  cathedral  as  bishop  of  Liege, 
we  read  that  be  wept,  sad  seemed  likeaboy 
of  seven  yearn  of  age  under  the  rod  of  a 
master.  $ 

• Is.  lxi.  3.  ♦ Nusstrit  pit. 

I Gestae  Bpftse.  Leodieos.  ap.  Iflutene,  vet 
Script,  ir.  888. 
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baleful  to  Go4„^ipr^.in,ti»ewwW)flW**PK- 
wN»'®r;rMS.-4«>»blAilr  A»  fWi«8.itkW»»'l>e 
^ffyi4wWgM'»Mf11HW  towariia  «H£$fpla*M> 
^BfUWWfcoiMJ^ifopr  ii>  ,fw^i<cer  JuMtwiviK 
tbi|  “ tie  patera  of  Siloe  flow  in  .t&enee 
ouiaiLv.”* 

TTfr^vrr  * * ' ' > . 

“Aequredly  .te  teejmiteute**,I 
sms  Matthew,  ^rpbbisbop  of  Ttetfee#  ly  Popp 
Akii«i^,,Ui(,vs<vib^^  ep»*xpdi  much 

to»0Mr,  fcu^fer  owe  of  hurdeOft  :«o<te*t  my 
sfau^pB*,  Wf-o(  necessity ; fed,;iugfev*  the 
LprA  JfiwU.  inp  Jus  ,Wnd*  . i JRqr  ^ if^aww^ 

providence i v$l  deign ( te  4#rp  ^yqwr.icyes 
•ojKiMfds  these  parts,. It  tw  ill  aeq,  1 hat,  teqie  ere 
great  torments,  for  r many , good  fWW*  *apd 
tbw;t  wbiphi  eviMrl, 
beisg^pnahie, to (correct,  *s  a bishop#  and not 
(Uii^abjx>ugU  Jtea^ 

d^sembleaMu?  as  regards  my  arihcfb whoever 
caa^ipubt  whether  1 am  placed  in  straits  is ; 
ignorant  of : my  condition.  .But  mj  hgpa  M 
in.  God,,  and  in  /on  u>  whom  I nowappeal 
m behalf  of  . one  of  my  fellow  sufferers  for 
iostipe,  and  for  the  honour  of  God,  my  most 
worthy  lord  of  Canterbury M who  is  , now  a 
proscribed  exile  with  ushere.  ’f  Thus  were 
bishops  well . aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
obligations  in  regard  to  the  cares  and  Jabours 
whiqlt  they  bad  to  endure : “ They  -knew,” 
as  St  Thomas  says,  “ that  if  pastors  either 
through  love  or  hatred,  cupidity  or  negli- 
gence, or.  through  hope  or  fear  of  temporal 
things  should  desert  their  post,  or  yield  to 
vices,  their  candlestick  would  be.  remove d* 
and  the  people  would  perish,  J that  shame 
and  ruin  would  then  be  their  portion ; for  salt 
that  has  lost  its  flavour  is  good  for  nothing ; 
it  is  so  worthless,  they  observed,  that  it  can- 
not even  be  compared  to  the  dung  which 
serves  for  manuring  the  land.  They  knew 
tbat*aa*be:»»aityr  Cyprian  says,  Epiacopus, 
sbtunidus.eBt,  actum  estdu  eo,  that  it  is  all 
over  with  him,”  as  St.  Thomas  adds,  “ be- 
cause he  is  thenceforth  absolutely  -napless ; 
but; that  charity^  expels. this  fear^  and  inakes 
men  fit  to  lead  the  people.” § * - 

* Gestie  Trevirenst  Arch.  ap.  id.  iv.  342/  . T * 

♦ St.  Thow.,f:p^t.  tixoiik  T T#  Bp.  chute  : 

i Ed.  ccixxiii.  * . , . - 


wthrtf  ^ewm*&a«fa<3l<<>fc*ike>Atlll03a©nt 
I ofajtWTpwi^^  the 

j dim  hargfa  qfctJteir,dat>b  •>  viM ¥oudmve)fc> deal 
{ wathrfmei’b^ayutjAfmilf,  ( bisbop  of  Liaieux, 
m>8toTJteua**,J^w  dreaded 

l^yjhemfsrimiarerfa^  diateflW  mote /power 
hte  infcighbtiwfen  wWse  severity  his  subjects 
fmt ; Whomiiir^petttedi  suctesaos  -and  the 
! awilmwf  femtoe  bwftimade  delicate*  so  that 
the  deems  ipi  ii^y  whateiyer  is  not  obse- 
iquioiat  who. the.quicktur  heis  excited,  the 

| mdre  difficalt  it  is  . to  appease  him  ; with 
: whims  impunity 

; rity,  but  leads  to  crimes  which  ^sall  for 
1 untneasured  vengeance.  Whatever  bedoes, 
muaasaam.io^eoipe  from  h»  will,  notfrom 
impotence;  frrihe  wek*,gtogr  mere  than 
saeoemfr  which  would  be  commendable  in  a 
prince,  if  rirtiw  aud  itnMh,««t  vanity  and  a 
meretricions  adulation.  were  the  matter  of 
glory.  Ee  >is  giaat,  nad  the  greatest  of 
many  ; for  he  has  nosuperior  who  might 
iitemidate.nor  sutyeetwhos  can  resist  him ; 

, nor  is.  be  exposed  to  any  external  enemies, 
by  whose  usuries be  might  be  itemed  in 
regard,  *o  hie  iimnte  diapoririou  «f  domestic 
ferocity;  huttoU  who  hove  cause  of 
cemeptipn  with  Uim  wQuld  sstbep  i agree  to 
the  dehjaivehonds  of  a , vain  peace,  than 
come  to  trial  of  strength,  since  he  exceeds  in 
thoahuodance of , ricbes,  in  teeDWite&nde  of 
his  adherents#  iand  jn^heamplitedej  of  his 
power-!’*  - - - r-(, 

Dangers  .surround'  me  OP  nil  . sidps,” 

writes  St4  Thomas  ^ te  this/ormidable  king. 

“ I am  planed  between:  two  great,  and  feaj/id 
perils.  If  J am  silept,,  I shall  nof  oscape  , 
the  hand  of  tee  Lmd;  if  lflpeak,il  shall  | 
incur,  ! fear,  y pur  iadignatipp.  What  shall  i 
I do  teen  ? v Shall  1 speak,  K>r  shall  I be  i 
silent?  Bote  a#e< perilous.  .Nevertheless, 
since  itis  safer  to  incur  the>  wroth  ,o| . men, 
than  to  fall  mte  the  hoods  of,  the  living  Ged;  | 
trusting  (in,  tee  mercy  qf  tee  Most  Jiigb,  in  ( 
whQse  hands.are  tee  hearts  of  kings,  which  | 
flecanturnas  itpleasete  Him,  X will  speak  ( 
.to  my  lord#  since  I have  once  bpgim  consult- 
ing your  utility  rather  than  your  will.”+  i 
The  danger  on  this  occasion  is  intimated  , 
also  by  one  of,  his  correspondents,  saying,  | 
“ tee  king’s  ambassadors  have  denounced  me 
before  the  pope,  ns  his  especial  enemy. ; and  ; 
it  would  not  he  expedtent  for  me  for  all  the  j 
gold  of  Arabia,  teat  he  should  ge;  me  iuto 
his  power.  Yet  my  lbith.is  not,  terrified,  j 
and  I can  say.  with  Peter,  ^arstfus  sum  i 
tecum  in  .mortem  ,et  in  carcerem  ire.MJ 
p Pursuing  these  measures,  we  are  aware,” 

^ * Ed.  xxL  t Bc.rXlv.  ^ 
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says  St.  Thomas  to  the  pope,  " that  great, 
yet  surmountable  labours  are  awaiting  us ; 
but  we  prefer  following  the  strait  aud  narrow 
way  which  leads  to  life,  rather  than  the  wide 
and  spacious  way  which  through  worldly 
deceits  draw  on  to  hell.”* 

Again,  he  says  to  him,  “ that  experiment 
is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  philosophy,  was 
a celebrated  saying  of  the  ancients,  approved 
of  by  the  testimony  of  Apollo  ; and  rightly, 
since  each  person  can  judge  best  of  the 
things  in  which  he  has  had  experience,  while 
to  others  who  are  inexperienced,  there  is  but 
a vain  and  fraudulent  imagination  ; which  I 
premise,  in  order  that  the  lord  pope  may 
now  be  no  longer  unwilling  to  credit  me  in 
regard  to  the  perils  which  assail  the  Church 
and  myself,  or  rather  the  Apostolic  See, 
whose  privilege  I am  defending,  not  without 
great  and  evident  peril.  ”+ 

Such  then  were  the  dangers  to  which  those 
who  defended  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
especially  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  were  in 
every  age  more  or  less  exposed.  But  to 
meet  them,  the  holy  Church  had  been  always 
provided  with  choice  spirits  tempered  to 
the  true  heroic  height  of  beatitude,  uniting 
undaunted  courage  with  gentleness  and 
humility ; and  these  two  features  of  the 
sacerdotal  character,  we  must  illustrate  by 
examples  from  the  histories  of  the  ages  of 
faith.  And  first  let  us  regard  their  fortitude. 

“ I know,”  said  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
“ that  Ambrose  is  inflexible,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  his  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he 
will  do  nothing  against  the  law  of  God, 
through  respect  for  the  imperial  majesty." 
After  citing  these  words,  Olier,  the  iustitutor 
of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  used  to 
exclaim,  “ Oh ! if  there  were  to  be  some 
hearts  like  that  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  Church, 
how  would  Jesus  Christ  be  glorified  in  the 
world ! Oh,  that  it  may  please  his  goodness 
to  raise  up  again  some  with  the  same  spirit.” 
Such  men,  however,  were  not  wanting  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  occasions  ealled  for  them  ; 
nor  do  we  look  for  them  in  vain,  at  present, 
as  appears  from  the  astonishment  and  con- 
fusion of  those  who  thought  that  the  age  of 
moral  heroism  for  a spiritual  end  was 
irrevocably  gone. 

When  the  Neustrian  duke  Rokkolen,  the 
general  of  Chilperic,  advanced  with  his 
array  to  the  gates  of  Tours,  and  sent  this 
message  to  the  bishop;  “ If  you  do  not  make 
the  duke  Gonthramn  leave  the  basilica  of 
St.  Martin,  1 will  burn  tbe  city  and  its 
suburbs;”  St.  Gregory  replied  calmly,  “ That 

• Ep.  cclxxxiii.  t Ep.  ccxci. 


the  thing  was  impossible.”  But  he  received 
a second  message,  still  more  threatening, 

“ If  you  do  not  expel  the  king's  enemy  tins 
very  day,  I will  destroy  every  thing,  even  to  ] 
the  green  herb,  within  the  space  of  a league  ; 
round  the  town,  so  that  the  plough  may  pass  ■ 
every  where.”  The  bishop  Gregory  was  as  I 
impassible  as  before.*  I 

The  history  of  the  Merovingian  tunes 
might  furnish  other  similar  instances  innu- 
merable ; and  if  we  descend  to  ages  leas 
remote,  we  shall  find  that  at  each  collision 
between  the  Church  and  the  material  power,  | 
holy  men  of  the  same  fortitude  were  sure  to 
rise  up. 

Such  were  the  pontiffs  and  abbots  wbo 
co-operated  with  St.  Gregory  VII.  in  enforc-  ■ 
ing  his  decree  at  the  synod  of  Rome  in  1074, 
respecting  simony  and  incontinence,— Sieg- 
fried, archbishop  of  Mentz,  Altman,  bishop 
of  Passau,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
Walter,  abbot  of  Pontisare,  who  ran  tbe 
risk  of  their  lives  to  procure  his  execution. 

Let  us  hear  the  old  chroniclers  relate 
some  instances  of  courage  in  blessed  men, 
resolute  to  obey  God  before  his  creature. 

“ The  emperor  Henry  being  excommu- 
nicated, yet  still  on  account  of  his  dignity, 
receiving  accustomed  honours,  came  in  1081, 
with  a great  company,  and  with  much  pomp, 
to  visit  the  monastery  of  Prufeningen,  near 
Ratisbon.  It  was  thought  that  of  coone 
the  abbot,  the  blessed  Erminold,  would  order 
the  bells  to  sound,  and  that  he  and  all  tbe 
brethren  would  come  forth  processionaDy  in 
the  accustomed  manner,  to  meet  tbe  em- 
peror ; but  the  thoughts  of  the  servant  of 
God  were  not  as  their  thoughts,  who  place 
pillows  under  every  arm.  He  was  not  as 
a reed  shaken  by  every  wind  of  terror  or 
favour,  but  as  an  immoveable  column,  in- 
sensible alike  to  fear  or  favour.  As  soon  as 
be  heard  by  messengers,  that  the  emperor 
was  approaching,  be  ordered  all  the  gates  of 
the  monastery  to  be  shut  close,  and  forbade 
any  one  to  leave  the  walls,  or  any  one  to  be 
admitted  within.  Yet,  in  order  that  bis 
motives  might  be  understood  by  all,  be 
came  himself  before  tbe  walls  of  the  cloister, 
and  said, ‘ I would  gladly  receive  tbe  em- 
peror, if  I were  ignorant  that  he  was  not  in 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See.'  ‘ Too 
inconsiderately  and  precipitately replied  tbe  I 
emperor,  * do  you  deprive  yourself  of  this 
honour;'  to  whom  he  answered.  * Almighty 
God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  knows  that  I ! 
act  thus,  from  no  other  motive,  but  to  defend 
justice,  and  obey  the  Papal  mandate.'  Otho 

• Thierry,  Recife  des  Temps  M&oving. 
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the  bishop  here  interposing,  and  saying, 
‘ We  ought  not  to  avoid  any  one,  unless  we 
know  for  certain  that  he  is  excommunicated,’ 
the  blessed  man  calmly  replied,  * I cannot 
be  ignorant  of  a sentence  which  was  pro- 
mulgated by  my  own  tongue.’  The  em- 
peror, considering  that  the  abbot  acted  in 
the  spirit  and  virtue  of  Elias,  reverently 
departed  with  all  his  company.”* 

When  this  wicked  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
commanded  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  to  come  and  receive  investiture  from 
bis  hands,  the  holy  man  assembled  the 
brethren  in  the  chapter-house,  and  spoke  as 
follows : " I am  in  great  straits  on  every 
side,  for  if  I do  not  go  to  the  emperor,  the 
danger  is  great,  and  the  monastery  may  be 
overthrown ; if  I go  and  fulfil  his  will,  I 
risk  my  soul ; and  if  I go  and  do  not  fulfil 
his  will,  I risk  my  body.  Nevertheless  I 
will  go,  delivering  myself  to  death  and 
danger.  Neither  will  I make  my  life  more 
precious  than  that  of  the  most  holy  father 
Benedict ; but  for  your  common  safety,  both 
of  soul  and  body,  and  for  the  safety  of  this 
place,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  I wish  I 
may  be  anathema  from  Christ ; for  though 
I were  to  be  slain  a thousand  times,  no  one 
shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  this  place. 
I am  ready  to  go,  I do  not  say  to  the  em- 
peror who  is  a Christian,  but  to  any  pagan 
or  tyrant,  provided  I can  deliver  the  goods 
of  this  monastery  from  the  barbarian  hands.” 
So  commending  himself,  he  departed.  The 
emperor  used  towards  him  both  threats  and 
promises,  but  all  in  vain.  Desiderius  said 
that  he  would  not  receive  investiture  from 
his  hands  for  all  the  honour  of  the  world ; 
at  length  leave  was  given  him  to  depart,  and 
he  returned  in  safety  to  the  brethren. f 
Perhaps  nothing  can  show  more  strongly 
the  fixed  resolution  with  which  men  resisted 
the  least  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
and  clung  to  the  observance  of  the  canons 
which  protected  it,  than  the  fact,  that  when 
the  emperor  Heniy  IV.  died  in  excommu- 
nication, his  body  remained  during  five 
years  unburied,  in  a desert  chapel ; J not- 
withstanding the  power  on  his  side,  so  ade- 
quate was  their  courage  to  enforce  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  ancient  author  of  the  life  of  the 
blessed  Hartman,  bishop  of  Brescia,  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  episcopal  courage  in 
presence  of  an  emperor,  who  espoused  the 

* De  Vita  S.  Emenoldi,  Lib.  i.  c.  9.  ap.  Menc- 
kenii  Script.  Her.  Germ.  tom.  iv. 

* Chronic.  S.  Monast.  Casin.  iii.  50. 

} CUronicon.  Numbergens.  ap.  Menckenii 
Script.  Rer.  Germ.  tom.  i. 


party  of  an  antipope,  which  he  relates  in 
these  terms.  “ When  the  emperor  on  his 
journey  besought  this  holy  bishop  to  con- 
secrate a portable  altar  for  his  use,  the  pre- 
late replied  that  he  would  do  so  gladly,  but 
on  condition  that  it  was  done  under  the 
authority  of  Pope  Alexander,  whom  the  em- 
peror did  not  acknowledge,  choosing  to 
favour  the  election  of  Victor.  Nevertheless, 
he  gratefully  accepted  it  on  such  terms. 
Who  would  presume  ?”  exclaims  that  old 
writer,  " thus  to  resist  such  majesty  face  to 
face?” 

The  victoiy  of  St.  John  Nepomucen  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1383. 
His  martyrdom  was  the  more  illustrious, 
because  the  religious  seal  of  confession  had 
found  no  previous  victim.  Appointed  al- 
moner at  the  court  of  Wenceslas,  whose 
residence  was  at  Prague,  the  pious  and  ac- 
complished empress  Jane  chose  him  for  her 
director,  an  example  which  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  em- 
peror loved  his  wife,  but  with  fits  of  jealousy 
which  neither  her  prudence,  piety,  nor  un- 
spotted life  could  appease.  At  last,  he  re- 
solved to  learn  the  secrets  of  her  confessions; 
sending  for  John,  he  first  endeavoured,  in- 
directly, to  elicit  the  information  he  desired 
from  him,  and  then  openly  made  his  demand. 
The  saint,  struck  with  horror,  represented  to 
him,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  complying  with  his  sacri- 
legious request.  The  tyrant  dissembled  his 
anger.  But,  shortly  after,  John  daring  to 
remoustrate  with  him  for  a most  outrageous 
act  of  cruelty,  the  tyrant  sent  him  to  a dun- 
geon. Then  he  endeavoured  sometimes  by 
caresses,  and  at  others  by  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  to  extort  from  him  the  confessions 
of  the  empress.  But  the  holy  man  being 
proof  against  his  attempts,  at  length,  in  a fit 
of  fury,  he  ordered  him  to  be  drowned  in 
the  river  Muldow;  which  order  was  execu- 
ted from  the  spot  upon  the  bridge  on  which 
his  statue  is  now  placed. 

But  let  us  return  for  illustrations  to  that 
glorious  epoch  of  English  history,  from 
which  we  have  already  so  largely  drawn ; 
for  of  all  that  we  could  find,  however  far  we 
might  pursue  this  course,  in  which  heroic 
images  abound,  none  else  would  be  more 
worthy  of  regard  than  the  last  Canterbuiy 
martyr. 

St.  Thomas,  however,  had  had  predeces- 
sors endowed  with  a spirit  as  undaunted  as 
his  own.  “ Non  fugio  mortem,”  said  St. 
Anselm,  “ non  abscissiones  membrorum, 
non  quselibet  tormenta,  sed  peccatum 
et  ignominiam  ecclesiae  Dei,  et  maxime 
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Cantuariensis."*  He  had  also  the  assist- 
ance of  those  encouragements  which  holy 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to 
each  other,  whenever  the  tempests  of  per- 
secution assailed  them,  and  which  he  was 
not  backward  to  repay  with  usury  to  his 
brethren.  Let  us  hear  how  they  write  on 
these  occasions. 

“ As  for  any  consolation  here,”  says 
John,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  to  St.  Thomas, 

“ in  vain  you  expect  it.  Therefore  what- 
ever you  do,  beloved  father  and  lord,  with 
a view  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
you  have  only  to  look  for  help  from  God, 
and  from  him  to  whom  God  has  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  it.  I indeed  ex- 
pect, not  alone  a similar,  but  a harder 
trial.  I wish  that  I may  be,  and  that  I 
had  already  been,  a partaker  of  your  exile. 
Nor  will  it  be  inglorious  to  us,  that  we  who 
have  often  abused  worldly  prosperity  for 
purposes  of  vanity  and  secular  delight, 
should  now,  if  it  be  necessary,  suffer  to- 
gether without  fear,  and  bear  adversity  for 
a celestial  retribution.  ”f 

Arnulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  writes  to  him 
in  these  terms.  “Your  holiness,  recog- 
nising the  duty  of  the  episcopal  office, 
would  forfeit  your  power  and  your  posses- 
sions, and  offer  your  person  to  every  injury, 
rather  than  neglect  it.  You  keep  in  me- 
mory the  evangelic  text,  taught  by  the 
chief  Shepherd,  and  confirmed  by  His  ex- 
ample, that  we  should  lay  down  our  lives 
for  our  sheep,  and  for  our  brethren,  not  pro- 
vide delectable  matter  of  gain  to  their  de- 
triment And  indeed  your  burden  would 
be  lightened,  if  a common  cause  were  de- 
fended by  all  in  common : but  all  others 
prevaricating  and  turning  back,  you  are 
left  alone  to  stand  for  Israel,  and  to  re- 
deem a second  time  with  blood,  that  liberty 
which  Christ  once  purchased  for  US  by 
His  own  blood.  For  though  the  cause 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
yet  the  devotion  which  not  only  exposed, 
but  offered  your  person  to  threats  and  ter- 
rors, supplies  the  merit  of  a passion.  God 
can  witness,  1 sympathise  with  your  ad- 
versity, and  with  true  charity  embrace  your 
person  and  your  cause. 

John  of  Salisbury,  in  a moment  of  dis- 
couragement, uses  these  words  to  him. 
“ I do  not  say,  that  even  in  the  Roman 
Church  should  be  the  foundation  of  our 
hope,  but  in  Him  alone  on  whom  it  is 
founded,  and  in  whom  every  work  that  is 

• S.  Anselm.  Epist.  cviii. 

♦ S.  Thom.  Epist.  xi.  t Ep.  xiL 


roofed  faithfully  wiH  bear  fruit,  and  be 
consummated  in  glory.  LetHim  be'  in  the 
foundation  of  our  conscience;  snd.dotfat 
lees,  mm  w&ll  not  prevail,  nor  need  wt 
fear  either  the  threats  oT  tyriaute;  or  tbe  j 
snares  of  those  that  are  carnally  wise, « ; 
the  perfidy  of  traitors,  or  the  ptisillanxirntT 
of  a judge,  or  the  avarice  and  indmstenft 
of  those  who  seek  in  all  things  what  art 
theirs,  and  what  are  of  the  flesh,  not  what 
are  of  Jesus  Christ”* 

Again,  in  another  letter  heeay*  to  him. 

“ Above  all  things  have  recourse  to  prayer 
and  other  exercises  of  theGhmtifcn  warfare, 
and  commend  yoUr  combat  amidst  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  to 'God : aaai  thn 
proceed  to  do  that,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Mb  organs,  that 
is,  wise  and  faithful  men,  add  yourcawe, 
may  require.  I believe  that  you  afaohaw 
the  Spirit  of  God,  because  he  who  grtw 
fceal  to  one  undeserving,  caurrtin  tbs  aiticfe 
of  necessity  minister  counsel  to  one  who 
well  deserves.  I do  not  advise  yon,  there- 
fore, as  lord  Theobdd  was  accustomed  to 
say,  to  conceal  in  darkness  the  coum*! 
which  the  Lord  inspues  in  your  heart,  and 
to  prefer  the  opinions  of  others  less  vigilant 
in  your  eause.’f 

In  like  manner,  the  holy  arehUshop 
writes  to  encourage  and  commend  oaberx 
by  inflaming  them  with  words  of  love  tint 
bum  with  a divine  intensity^  Thus  to 
Henry,  the  noble  bishop  of  Winchester,  be 
writes  as  follows.  “ In  this  manner  should 
a priest  of  Christ  consummate  his  life, 
honouring  his  ministry  while  living,  and 
after  his  death  leaving  an  example  of 
probity  to  edify  the  Chttich,  that  others 
may  imitate  or  improve  upon  his  actions. 
Therefore,  since  tne  Holy  Ghost  amongst 
innumerable  gifts  has  conferred  upon  yoo 
the  talent  of  counsel  and  fortitude  ro we 
than  all  your  fel  low-countrymen  and  con 
temporaries,  we  entreat  your  paternity  tn 
confirm  our  brethren,  to  animate  and 
strengthen  them  by  your  exhortation  and 
example ; for  a brother  aided  by  a brother 
is  like  an  impregnable  city,  and  your  works 
ought  to  be  the  armour  of  the  strong;  and 
what  the  others  may  do  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  you  whom  they  behold  labouring;  and 
indeed,  as  we  hear  and  h ope,  that  some  of 
them  are  already  risen,  and  are  disposed 
to  stand  with  you  against  the  members  of 
Satan,  is  imputed  by  them  to  your  merits  ’ ; 

* Joan.  $ar.  Ep.  xxxiii. 

f Bpiat.  xxxiii. 

1 Ep.  S.  Thom.  clxxxviiL 
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Again,  in  another  letter  he  says  to  him, 
“Your  faith  and  constancy  have  shone 
forth ; you  have  preferred  the  divine  com- 
mands to  the  threats,  as  well  as  flatteries, 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  public  power,  and, 
with  a word  of  truth  and  an  example  of 
fortitude,  have  taught  that  one  should  obey 
God  rather  than  man.”* 

To  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  his  words 
in  conclusion  are  these : M Let  all  of  us 
have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  in  the 
Lord,  lest  any  one  should  seek  what  is  his 
own, and  notthat  which  is  Jesus  Christ’s,  and 
that  which  conduces  to  the  public  utility, 
and  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  Church 
hereafter.  Comfort  ye,  ye  who  are  weak  in 
mind,  for  the  time  is  near  when  all  will  see 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  confusion  and 
ignominy  of  those  who  persecute  his 
Church.  Let  no  one  trust  in  the  furniture 
of  earth,  or  in  the  familiarity  of  satellites, 
because  sordid  booty  has  never  a good  end, 
and  there  is  no  faith  in  infidels. 

To  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  he  says, 
“ Let  not  your  faith,  dearest  brother, 
vacillate  in  doing  these  things  ; for' God  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  your  strength ; trust  in  Him 
who  overcame  the  world ; and  remember 
that  he  who  fears  the  hail  will  have  the  snow 
falling  on  him,  and  that  he  who  declines 
iron  arms  will  fall  beneath  the  brazen  bow. 
Fear  argues  a degenerate  mind ; and  those 
who  dare  bravely,  will  grace  assist  and 
glory  crown.  Whatever  others  may  do, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  force  of  any 
tempest  will  break  your  constancy.”! 

“To  ne  cede  m&lis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito, 
Quam  tua  to  fortona  rinat*' 

How  his  calm  indulgence  in  the  memory 
of  gentle  studies,  in  such  times  of  peril, 
indicates  the  unshaken  resolution  of  the 
man ! John  of  Salisbury,  in  like  manner, 
conveys  the  same  encouragement  to  another 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  in  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  ^Eneid.§ 

But  let  us  hear  how  St  Thomas  writes 
to  the  terrible  monarch  who  was  to  place 
the  everlasting  crown  upon  his  head.  W ell 
did  I observe  in  the  beginning,  that  this 
would  prove  a happy  theme.  Truly  these 
letters  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  my 
estimate.  Does  not  the  heart  dilate  beyond 
itself  at  the  sound  of  such  solemn,  such 
impressive  words,  so  brave,  so  calm,  so 

• Epw  clxxxix.  f Ep.  cxci. 

I Ep.  cclxxiii.  f Joan.  S&r.  Ep.  ii. 


powerful,  to  inspire  an  heroic  joy,  tempered 
with  that  still  small  voice  of  heaven’s  own 
blessed  patience  which  makes  it  ineffable, 
like  a foretaste  of  beatitude  ? 

“ The  daughter  of  Sion  is  a captive  in 
your  land  ; the  spouse  of  the  great  king  is 
oppressed  by  many,  afflicted  by  those  who 
have  long  hated  her,  by  whom  she  ought 
to  be  honoured,  not  afflieted,  as  most  of  all 
l»y  you.  Call  to  your  remembrance  the 
benefits  which  God  has  conferred  upon  you 
in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  your  reign, 
and  even  until  now.  Discharge  that  debt, 
and  suffer  her  to  reign  with  her  spouse, 
that  God  may  befriend  you,  that  your 
kingdom  may  recover  its  health,  that  shame 
may  be  removed  from  your  generation,  and 
that  there  may  be  peace  in  our  days. 
Believe  me,  beloved  lord,  most  serene 
prince,  the  Lord  is  a patient  rewarder,  a 
long- suffering  expectant,  but  a most  griev- 
ous avenger.  Hear  me  and  do  well ; other- 
wise beware  lest  the  most  Mighty  should 
gird  His  sword  upon  His  thigh,  and  should 
come  with  a strong  hand  and  an  immense 
army  to  deliver  his  spouse,  not  without 
great  slaughter,  from  the  oppression  and 
servitude  of  him  who  troubles  her,  and  to 
take  vengeance  on  her  enemies.”* 

Writing  to  the  pope,  he  says:  “The 
apostolic  authority  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  will  wholly  perish  here,  unless  the 
germ  of  these  evils  be  eradicated  ; for  the 
king  has  heirs  who  will  imitate  his  cruelty. 
As  for  me,  I would  resist,  not  only  unto 
blood,  but  unto  death  itself,  rather  than 
leave  the  Church  exposed  to  such  evils. ”f 
To  John,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  he  says : “ If 
he  speaks  great  things,  if  he  introduces 
marvels,  we  do  not  admire,  nor  will  we 
succumb  to  admiration  ; for  it  is  better  to 
perish  by  another’s  wickedness  than  by  our 
own  fears  ; but  hold  it  for  certain,  whatever 
perjury  may  swear,  whatever  the  captious 
austerity  of  a torturer  may  threaten,  that, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  any  creature  can  separate 
us  from  the  charity  of  God,  which  subjects 
us  to  tribulation.”!  Again,  to  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  London,  he  says  : M A dreadful 
tempest  assails  the  ship ; I am  at  the  helm, 
and  you  bid  me  sleep.  You  remind  me  of 
the  past  favours  of  the  king ; but  what  has 
a Christian,  a learned  and  religious  bishop, 
to  say  on  this  head  ? For,  supposing  that 
they  were  even  much  greater  than  you  say, 
ought  I for  their  sake,  though  they  were  to 
be  multiplied  a hundred-fold,  to  expose  the 
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liberty  of  the  Church  of  God  ? In  this  I 
will  spare  neither  you,  nor  any  one,  nor  an 
angel,  if  he  should  descend  from  heaven ; 
but  my  reply  to  such  advice  will  only  be, 
Vade  retro,  Sathana;  non  sapis  quae  Dei 
sunt.  Far  be  from  me  the  weakness, 
God  avert  from  me  the  insanity,  of  being 
persuaded  by  any  artifice  to  make  a trade 
of  the  body  of  Christ;  that  I may  be 
assimilated  to  Judas  who  sold,  and  my  lord 
the  king  to  the  Jews  who  bought  Him.”* 
Then  to  the  pope  he  writes  in  these  terms, 
“ I have  no  doubt  but  that  this  contention 
would  have  been  long  extinguished,  if  the 
king  had  not  found  patrons  of  his  will,  not 
to  say  of  his  perversity.  May  God  return 
them  whatever  is  expedient  for  His 
Church,  and  judge  between  us.  Their 
patronage  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  me  if  I had  wished  to  expose  the  Church 
of  God,  and  acquiesce  in  his  will.  I might 
have  flourished  and  abounded  in  the  riches 
and  delights  of  the  kingdom ; I might  have 
been  feared,  reverenced,  and  honoured  by 
all  men ; I might  have  provided  all  the 
pleasures  and  glories  of  the  world  for  mine 
own.  But,  since  God  has  called  me,  who 
am  an  unworthy  and  most  wretched  sinner, 
though  flourishing  in  the  world  above  all 
contemporaries,  to  the  government  of  His 
Church,  with  His  grace  preventing  and  co- 
operating, I have  chosen  to  be  abject  in  His 
house,  and  to  finish  exile  and  proscription 
and  extreme  misery  only  with  my  life,  rather 
than  make  a sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  prefer  the  iniquitous  traditions 
of  men  to  the  law  of  God.  Let  them  do 
this  who  promise  to  themselves  length  of 
days,  and,  from  the  consciousness  of  their 
merits,  better  times.  But  I know  for  cer- 
tain, that  my  days  are  short,  and  if  I do 
announce  to  the  impious  his  iniquity,  his 
blood  will  be  required  from  my  hands  by 
Him  to  whom,  unassisted  by  any  patronage 
of  man,  I shall  have  to  render  an  account 
of  all  that  I have  committed  and  omitted. 
There,  gold  and  silver,  and  the  gifts  which 
blind  the  eyes,  even  of  the  wise,  will  be  of  no 
use.  We  shall  soon  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  by  whose  majesty  and 
tremendous  judgment  I call  upon  you,  as  a 
father  and  lord,  and  the  highest  judge  on 
earth,  to  administer  justice  on  those  who 
seek  my  soul,  and  not  to  suffer  His  Church 
to  be  trampled  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
impious.  ”f  To  Bernard  he  concludes  a 
letter  with  these  words  : “ If  it  be  the  will 
of  God  that  we  should  die  in  banishment 
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for  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  may  the 
sacrifice  be  pleasing  to  Him  ; for  we  have 
determined  to  die,  rather  than  for  any 
price  of  the  world  to  betray  that  sacred 
cause,  and  sell  to  an  impious  king  the  in- 
heritance of  our  fathers.”*  Again,  to  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  he  says : “ Is  it  far 
us  to  be  silent  amidst  such  contnmely  of 
Christ  ? Let  hirelings  be  silent,  as  they 
will  be  silent ; but  whoever  is  a shepherd 
of  the  Church,  without  doubt,  will  join  ns. 
If  we  were  to  dissemble  farther,  we  should 
fear  lest  the  avenging  sword  of  God  should 
fall  upon  our  heads.  ”f  Then  to  the  pope 
he  says : “ We  are  proscribed  and  mise- 
rable ; for  we  have  acted,  not  with  a view 
to  live  more  securely  and  more  quietly, 
avoiding  the  importunity  of  such  a perse- 
cutor, but  that  the  Church  of  God  may 
flourish  in  our  times,  and  may  breathe 
with  more  freedom  in  those  of  posterity. 
For  happily  are  hard  and  grievous  things 
endured  for  a time,  in  order  that  happier 
may  succeed.”!  “ During  the  last  five 
years  the  king  has  raged  against  the 
Church ; and,  what  1 fear  to  say,  almost 
daily  have  I beheld  Christ  crucified  in  His 
members,  and  I have  not  drawn  the  sword 
of  the  Word  of  God.  When  I read  of  the 
zeal  of  Phinees,  Heli,  Mathathias ; when  I 
read  of  the  apostolic  fervour ; when  I read 
of  the  holy  fathers  who  opposed  them- 
selves to  princes  and  powers  for  the  boose 
of  the  Lord,  I tremble  for  myself,  and 
at  the  danger  of  my  miserable  soul,  and 
I fear  a just  condemnation  of  my  un- 
just patience.”§  “Are  these  things,”  be 
continues,  “ written  to  be  the  fables  of  a 
narrative,  and  not  examples  of  manners 
and  a form  of  life  ? These  things,  indeed, 
are  on  the  tongue  of  every  preacher ; but, 
I blush  and  grieve  to  add,  the  lives  of 
some  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  in 
their  hearts.”||  Then  to  Cardinal  Albert, 
after  a terrible  reproof  of  venal  ministers 
in  the  Roman  court,  and  a complaint  of 
his  own  efforts  being  counteracted  by  them, 
he  says : “ God  sees  and  judges ; but  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  we  are  prepared 
to  die.  Let  whatever  cardinals  will  rise 
up ; let  them  arm,  not  only  the  king  of 
England,  but,  if  they  can,  the  whole  world 
for  our  destruction,  I,  with  God  s help, 
will  not  depart  from  my  fidelity  to  the 
Church  either  in  life  or  death.  To  God, 
in  fine,  I commit  His  own  cause,  for  which 
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I am  a proscribed  exile.  He  will  take 
charge  of  it  as  He  knows  best.  Henceforth 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your  court. 
Let  them  repair  to  it  who  prevail  by  ini* 
quity,  and  who  return  boasting  of  the 
confusion  of  the  Church.  1 wish  that  the 
road  to  it  had  not  proved  fatal  to  the 
innocent  Who  in  future  will  dare  to  resist 
the  king  when  the  Roman  Church  seems 
to  animate  and  arm  him  to  leave  a perni- 
cious example  to  posterity  ?”*  “ Behold 

how  they  who  seek  to  abolish  the  authority 
of  the  pope  in  England  are  punished  by  the 
Roman  Church!  Behold  the  reward  of 
those  who  are  faithful ! These  things  are 
seen  by  God,  that  terrible  majesty  which 
will  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  take 
away  the  spirit  from  princes.  We,  by  His 
grace,  whether  living  or  dead,  are  and  will 
be  for  ever  His,  prepared  to  sustain,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  banishment,  pro- 
scriptions, and  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
world  ; I only  wish  that  we  may  be  found 
worthy  of  suffering  persecution  for  the  sake 
of  justice.  Finally,  in  his  last  letter 
from  the  continent  to  the  pope,  he  con- 
cludes with  these  words  : “ We  seek  not,  as 
God  knows,  in  any  thing  our  own  glory ; 
we,  who  wish  that  we  had  never  received  the 
pastoral  office,  pregnant  as  it  is  doubtless 
with  many  dangers,  and  with  eternal 
death ; but  we  wish  that  in  our  and  your 
days,  the  occasion  of  schism  may  be  cut  off, 
and  perpetual  peace  by  your  means  restored 
to  the  English  Church.  These  things  we 
say  to  you  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  will 
judge  us  both,  and  to  whom  we  must 
render  our  accounts.  May  He  inspire  and 
teach  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  You  have 
heard  of  our  combat ; but,  as  the  proverb 
says,  He  alone  who  is  near  the  fire  feels  the 
heat  We  believe  that  we  are  about  to 
proceed  to  England ; whether  to  peace  or  to 
pain  we  know  not ; but  the  lot  which  is  to 
befal  us  has  been  divinely  ordained,  there- 
fore we  commend  our  soul  to  your  pater- 
nity, returning  thanks  to  you  and  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  for  all  the  consolations  which 
it  has  ministered  to  us  and  ours  in  such  a 
necessity.  ”J 

“The  archbishop/1  says  William  of  Can- 
terbury, “walking  on  the  sea-shore  with 
his  company,  to  judge  if  the  weather  were 
likely  to  permit  his  voyage,  Milo,  the  dean 
of  Boulogne,  came  hastening  with  letters 
from  Matthew,  count  of  Boulogne,  to  this 
effect:  ‘Provide  for  your  safety!  They 
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who  seek  your  life  are  ready  waiting  for  you 
on  the  English  coast,  that  they  may  assas- 
sinate you  as  you  disembark,  or  else  put 
you  in  irons  and  convey  you  to  prison.’ 
The  archbishop  replied  : 4 Believe  me  my 
son,  not  if  I were  sure  to  be  torn  limb  from 
limb  would  I desist  from  this  journey ; 
neither  fear  nor  violence  nor  torture  shall 
move  me  more.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
shepherd  has  been  seven  years  absent  from 
the  Lord’s  flock.  My  last  petition,  for 
when  men  can  do  nothing  else  any  longer, 
they  ought  to  express  their  last  will,  is  that, 
to  the  Church,  from  which  I have  been 
banished  while  living,  they  may  permit  me 
to  be  borne  dead.”*  0 blessed ! who,  for 
death  preparing,  went  on  thus  with  con- 
stancy, invincible  to  the  end. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  from  this  theme 
without  remarking  the  heroic  courage  dis- 
played by  other  generous  spirits  in  the  same 
great  struggle.  In  the  letters  of  St  Thomas 
we  And  mention  repeatedly  of  religious  men 
in  England  who  were  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  fear  of  the  king’s  officers,  nor  by  the 
public  commands  of  the  government^ 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  publicly  and 
solemnly  protested  that  he  would  obey  the 
Holy  See  with  all  devotion,  as  long  as 
he  lived ; and  he  required  his  clergy  to 
make  the  same  declaration.  The  bishop 
of  Exeter  imitated  him,  and  retired  into 
a monastery  until  iniquity  should  pass. 
The  bishop  of  Norwich,  though  prohibited 
by  the  king,  yet,  in  presence  of  his  officers, 
excommunicated  Count  Hugo  and  others, 
as  he  was  commanded  ; and  then  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  placed  his  crosier 
upon  the  altar,  saying  that  he  would  see 
who  would  put  forth  a hand  against  his 
Church,  and  then  entering  the  cloister, 
lived  with  the  brethren.  The  bishop  of 
Chester  acted  similarly,  and,  in  order  to 
escape  the  king’s  officers,  withdrew  into 
that  part  of  his  diocese  within  Wales.  ”J 

In  adopting  this  course,  these  prelates 
only  followed  an  ancient  custom  observed 
on  similar  occasions.  Thus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  at  a council  of  Lyons,  eleven 
bishops  braving  the  menaces  of  King  Sigis- 
mond, passed  a resolution  to  stand  by  each 
other,  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  temporal  power,  and  in  that 
event  to  retire  into  different  monasteries, 
until  peace  should  be  restored  to  the 
Church. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  cite  some 
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expressions  of  John  of  Salisbury,  testifying 
the  devoted  intrepidity  of  that  generous 
friend  of  the  holy  martyr,  in  the  same  sa- 
cred cause.  To  the  bishop  of  Exeter  he 
writes  in  these  terms  : “ If  it  be  a question 
of  making  my  peace  with  the  king  in  your 
presence,  I beseech  you  to  take  care  that  the 
form  agreed  upon  be  such  as  not  to  involve 
me  in  the  least  stain  of  perfidy  or  baseness, 
for  otherwise  I would  rather  remain  for  ever 
in  banishment  If  it  be  required  from 
me  to  deny  my  archbishop,  which  no  one 
as  yet  has  done,  far  be  it  from  me  to  be 
either  the  first  or  last  to  acquiesce  in  such 
turpitude.  I have  been  faithful  to  my  lord 
archbishop,  but  only  conscientiously  so, 
and  with  a saving  of  the  king's  honour, 
against  whom,  if  any  one  should  say  that 
I was  guilty,  if  I cannot  produce  a good 
excuse  to  his  honour,  I am  prepared  to 
amend  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice. 
For  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  Judge 
of  words  and  works  knows  that  oftener 
and  more  severely  than  any  one  else,  I 
admonished  the  archbishop  not  to  provoke 
him  unadvisedly ; since  many  things  were 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  consideration  of 
place  and  times  and  persons.”*  Again, 
to  Raimund  of  Poitiers  he  says,  “ If  my 
peace  is  to  be  made  with  the  king,  it  must 
be  in  such  a form  as  not  to  offend  God  or 
tarnish  my  name ; and  if  it  can  be  so  made, 
I will  thank  God,  and  you,  and  every  one 
who  contributes  to  it ; but  if  oaths  be  re- 
quired, my  lord  bishop  knows  with  what 
subtle  reverence,  I am  bound  in  such  mat- 
ters. I can  never  swear  in  that  prescription 
of  words,  or  rather  proscription  of  salvation, 
which,  as  l hear,  is  required  and  admitted 
by  others,  in  which  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  saving  God,  or  the  law.  or  our 
order;  and  who  but  an  alien  from  faith  and 
a despiser  of  all  oaths,  would  tAke  an  oath 
to  observe  reprobate  customs  and  laws,  un- 
known or  Tepugnant  to  the  law  of  God?*’t 
Again,  to  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  he 
says : “ I do  not  fear  that  I have  been 
speaking  to  the  wind,  or  that  it  is  daif 
gerous  for  me  to  have  spoken  truth  to 
the  ears  of  such  sanctity;  yet  I do  not 
dread  the  snares  of  those  who  oppose 
truth;  but  I wish  that  I had  devoted  my 
whole  life  to  truth,  and  that  I may  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  asserting  it. "X 
Finally,  to  another  correspondent,  he 
writes  thus : “ Charity  at  least  cannot  be 
prohibited ; for  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
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is,  there  is  liberty.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  bold 
and  defend  the  ecclesiastical  liberty?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  lawful  to  proclaim  the  com- 
mands of  the  divine  law : it  is  lawful,  for 
the  Word  of  God,  which  assumed  flesh 
and  suffered  death  for  us,  to  expose  not 
only  our  possessions  and  the  perishable 
goods  of  this  world,  but  also  our  lives. 
May  the  Inspirer  of  all  good  spirits  vouch- 
safe us  perseverance  in  this  affection,  since 
He  has  given  us  the  will  of  this  affection. 
My  lord  of  Canterbury  will  consent  to  no 
conditions  unless  the  Church  of  the  Eng- 
lish shall  ei\joy  its  due  liberty ; and  when 
I say  its  due  liberty,  I do  not  say  that  this 
is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
times  of  any  Henry,  but  to  the  legitimate 
sanctions  of  the  Word  of  God ; because, 
by  profession,  he  ought  not  to  be  a Hen- 
rician,  but  a Christian:  quia  ex  professione 
Henrici&nus  esse  non  debet,  sed  Chris- 
tiaans.”* 

We  have  seen  the  courage  of  these 
great  and  holy  men ; let  us  observe  how 
faithfully  they  adhered  also  to  the  meekness 
and  humility  which  became  their  state, 
meriting  that  praise  which  has  been  in- 
scribed upon  the  medal  in  commemoration 
of  De  Quelen,  the  late  archbishop  of  Paris: 
“Et  de  forti  egressa  est  dulcedo.” 

A modem  writer  says,  that  in  one  sense 
or  other  there  is  something  of  the  e&vage 
in  every  great  man.  He  can  have  only 
studied  pagan  and  modem  times.  The 
preceding  books  will  have  amply  disproved 
his  assertion,  as  far  as  the  Ages  of  Faith 
are  concerned  : here  our  observations  are 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  evinced  heroism 
in  defending  the  Church ; and  it  will  not 
require  much  delay  to  demonstrate,  not 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  savage  in 
their  character,  for  it  is  not  so  much  this 
charge  which  is  brought  against  them,  but 
that  nothing  entered  into  it  which  was 
opposed  to  the  humility,  and  gentleness, 
and  pacific  desires  of  the  ascetically  Chris- 
tian mind. 

“ Sacerdotes,”  said  St  Ambrose,  “tur- 
barum  moderators  sunt,  studiosi  pacis, 
nisi  cum  et  ipsi  moventur  injuria  Dei  aut 
ecclesiae  contumelia.”f  Such  is  the  cha- 
racter that  the  clergy  merited  during  the 
middle  ages ; a testimony  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  them  without  flagrant  injus- 
tice : nor  does  the  epoch  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  form  an  exception,  as  some 
writers  pretend ; for,  without  extending  our 
researches  beyond  it,  we  can  easily  adduce 
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in  :prdof  6f  fkq  fact  The  tru  th  is, 
that  so  accustotnecf  were  the  clergy  to  revere 
the  titjmbritida  of  t!he  state,  arid  to  breathe 
onljf  nbaiefcjWfcar3s:  all  njcn,  that  when- 
ever teasf6ris  required  them  to  resftt 
the  kf8$fimd  to  denounce  the  injustice  of 
his  '^ovennrierit,i/ttfey  were  alarmed  at  the 
herriic  Vli*ttfe  rif' theft  own  members  in 
fulfltfWg.\bieir  strict  obligation^.  Hence 
all  tjhoise  letters  of  advice,  addressed  to  St 
Thomas  by  persons  ^Eo  beheld  bis  intrepi- 
dity with  admiration,  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  fear.  Thus  one  of  his  correspondents 
writes,  “ Whatever t the  perversity  of  the 
malignant  may  design  against  yotrr  inno- 
cence, I advise  and  beseech  you  to  acquire 
and  preserve  the  king's  favour,  as  far  as 
you  can,  consistently  with  fidelity  to  God ; 
for  this  is  expedient  to-  the  Church.  Nor 
do  I see  how  you  can  govern  with  utility, 
so  long  as  the  king  is  adverse  to  you  in  all 
things;  as  the  Roman  Church  will  only 
give  you  words,  and  all  losses  will  be  im- 
puted to  you.n* 

‘•We  cannot  indeed  behold,  with  dry 
eyes.”  says  John,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  “ the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  demolished ; though 
we  do  not  persevere  in  opposition  as  we 
ought,  though  we  dissemble  many  things 
in  consideration  of  the  dangers  of  the 
time?’t  “ I think  no  one  wise,”  says  John 
of  Salisbury,  “ who  dissuades  us  from 
peace,  if  it  can  be  had  in  the  Lord,  and 
without  derogation  of  honesty.  Let  there 
be  only  peace  in  our  days,  I say  devoutly, 
if  it  can  be  with  a safe  conscience  and 
unspotted  fame,  and  not  merely  pretended 
and  momentary.  But  this  depends  on 
God,  and  its  attainment  is  beyond  our 
power.”!  “We  exhort  your  fraternity  in 
the  Lord,”  says  another  correspondent, 
“with  all  earnestness,  to  persevere  as  you 
have  begun.  May  you  be  strong  and  pa- 
tient, sitis  fortis  et  patiens ; for  the  more 
patience  you  evince  towards  him,  the  more 
heavy  will  be  the  hand  of  the  Church 
against  him  if  he  should  not  correct  him- 
self.’^ Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  arch- 
bishop contraiy  to  patience  and  the  love  of 
peace.  Indeed,  his  compliance  at  first 
with  the  king’s  demand,  and  the  tears  he 
shed  when  reproached  for  it  by  his  cross- 
bearer, prove  how  willing  he  was  to  avoid 
a struggle.  He  who  wept  at  the  voice  of 
such  an  humble  monitor  as  his  cross- 
bearer,  could  hardly  have  been  proud. 
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Necessarily  indeed,  his  elevation  of  mind 
appeared  pride  to  those  who  knew  not 
God,  “ the  loftiness  i of  the  humble  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  right,  Celsitudo  humi- 
lium,  et  fortitude  reefcorum,”  as  the  Church 
says  on  Holy  Saturday.  Describing  his 
own  conduct,  St.  Thomas  says,  “ We  heard 
all  things  patiently,  hoping  that  the  king’s 
indignation  would  be  mitigated  if  he  were  to 
pour  forth,  without  being  contradicted,  all 
the  acerbity  which  he  had  conceived  in 
his  mind.”  * “ Let  no  one  belie  the  truth, 
saving  that  I was  adverse  to  concord,  pro- 
vided it  was  in  the  Lord,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  Church.  Por  I am  not  so  in- 
sane as  to  sacrifice,  with  such  readiness, 
the  things  which  are  most  grateful  to  other 
men,  and  to  despise  what  is  greatest  in 
temporal  matters,  if  I could  preserve  them 
without  making  shipwreck  of  things  eter- 
nal. Let  no  one  defend  his  own  error  in 
the  appetite  for  vain  rest  or  for  worldly 
goods,  by  accusing  me  of  being  contemp- 
tuous ; for  God,  who  cannot  be  mocked,  be- 
fore whose  tribunal  we  shall  all  stand,  will 
soon  reveal  with  what  mind  each  man  has 
lived ; I have,  for  the  inspector  of  my  con- 
science, and  my  witness.  Him  whom  I look 
for  as  my  judge.”  f When  the  king  made 
his  second  demand  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  St.  Thomas  had  received 
while  he  was  warden  of  Berkhamstead,  the 
archbishop  replied,  that  more  than  that 
sum  had  been  expended  in  their  repairs  ; 
“but,”  he  added,  “he  would  pay  it ; for 
mere  money  should  be  no  ground  of  quar- 
rel between  him  and  his  sovereign : but 
when  the  king  requires  such  new  and  un- 
due customs,  let  no  one  persuade  you  that 
I form  an  impediment  to  peace  ; for  it  is 
he  opposes  it,  who  subverts  the  law  of  God 
and  disturbs  the  whole  Church.  What- 
ever I can  do,  saving  my  order,  and  with- 
out giving  a pernicious  example,  I will 
willingly  ao  to  restore  peace  and  recover 
his  favour ; but  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  any 
thing  knowingly  against  God  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  a moment,  and  for  goods  not  so 
much  perishable  as  the  cause  of  men  pe- 
rishing.”! To  the  king  himself  he  says, 
“The  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Judge  of 
souls,  and  the  Avenger  of  faults,  knows 
with  what  purity  of  mind,  and  sincerity  of 
love,  we  made  peace  with  you,  believing 
that  you  acted  tpwards  us  with  good  faith. 
But,  whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  yours  in  the  Lord ; and  what- 
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ever  may  befal  us,  may  God  be  gracious  to 
you  and  to  your  children.”  * In  fine,  John 
of  Salisbury  bears  this  testimony  to  the 
archbishop : “ He  was  desirous  of  peace, 
but  still  more  desirous  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  He  desired  the  salvation  and  the 
glory  of  the  king,  and  the  indemnity  of 
his  children.”!  Methinks  we  have  al- 
ready seen  sufficient  proof  that  he  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  counsels  of  men  of  these 
latter  days,  to  learn  by  what  means,  and 
with  what  spirit  he  should  pursue  this  great 
contest.  Yet  hear  him  farther  : “ We  re- 
turn thanks  to  your  worthiness,”  he  says 
to  the  pope,  “that  you  have  been  so  soli- 
citous respecting  our  peace.  The  king  of 
France  himself  proclaimed  our  innocence, 
and  removed  the  suspicions  excited  against 
us ; for  we  are  not  so  dull  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believing  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  Gospels,  as,  in  such  a ne- 
cessity, to  leave  spiritual  weapons,  and  the 
munimefit8  of  apostolic  discipline,  to  trust 
in  carnal  arms ; for  we  know  that  there  is 
no  trusting  princes,  and  that  he  is  cursed 
who  makes  flesh  his  arm.”j  With  re- 
spect to  the  spirit  of  his  opposition,  as- 
suredly those  who  recognised  him  as  their 
champion,  were  not  men  who  would  have 
done  so,  if  he  had  evinced  the  disposition 
of  which  the  moderns  accuse  him.  “ I 
see,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  writing  to  John 
of  Salisbury,  “that  you  are  placed  between 
the  anvil  and  the  hammer  ; but  if  truth 
doth  not  lie,  the  end  of  your  persecution 
will  be  interminable  beatitude.  It  is  a 
great  gift  to  suffer  for  Christ.  To  you  it 
is  given,  not  alone  that  you  should  be- 
lieve in  Him,  but  also  that  you  should  suffer 
for  Him.  1 congratulate  you,  therefore,  if 
you  do  this  from  the  motion  of  reason  and 
justice,  not  with  the  thought  of  revenge,  or 
the  desire  of  injuring  another;  you  must 
do  nothing  from  rancour  or  hatred,  but 
every  thing  in  charity ; for  you  will  not 
gain  this  sheaf  of  salvation  from  your 
persecutions,  unless  your  whole  intention 
proceed  from  the  most  inward  charity. 
The  mind  of  him  who  prepares  himself  to 
endure  persecution  must  first  be  softened 
with  the  oil  of  chanty,  that  in  sufferings  he 
may  never  fall  from  it,  nor  turn  against  his 
brethren  with  an  unholy  flame.”§  Thus 
did  these  priests  admonish  each  other ; so 
that  when  John  of  Salisbury,  who  received 
these  admonitions,  which  to  our  ears  might 
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sound  like  an  intimation  of  his  requiring  I 
them,  proceeds  to  administer  them  in  his 
turn  to  St.  Thomas,  we  must  not  suppose  I 
that  they  were  more  applicable  to  the  latter  i 
than  to  himself.  It  is  true,  on  one  occa-  | 
sion  he  reproves  the  severity  of  the  arch-  I 
bishop’s  language.  “ Having  read  your  | 
letters  to  William  of  Pavia,  though  I do 
not  dare  to  judge  the  mind  of  the  writer,  I 
cannot  approve  of  the  style,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  sound  humility,  or  to  proceed 
from  the  mind  of  a man  who  hears  the 
Apostle  saying  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
Modestia  vestra  nota  sit  omnibus  ; for  you 
seem  to  write  through  bitterness,  rather 
than  through  charity.”*  But  this  criticism 
only  proves  the  tender  solicitude  of  a friend, 
and  the  extreme  caution  of  holy  men,  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  to  avoid  the  least  appearance 
of  evil.  If  St.  Thomas  be  guilty  of  pride 
and  a desire  of  usurpation,  can  St.  Ambrose 
be  excused,  who  assuredly,  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  acted  with  even 
more  promptitude,  and  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  uttering  a single  word  that 
ever  escaped  the  lips  or  pen  of  his  glorious 
fellow-combatant?  No;  let  us  continue  to 
hear  the  counsels  of  his  contemporaries  j 
without  betraying  such  folly  as  to  imagine,  i 
for  an  instant,  that  we  shall  be  able,  by  ' 
means  of  them,  to  bring  down  this  colossal 
hero  to  the  level  of  our  own  stature,  and  1 
inflict  a wound  on  his  blessed  memory. 

“ Perhaps,”  says  John  of  Salisbury  to  ; 
him,  “ God,  for  your  greater  perfection, 
wishes  you  to  live  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
seek  your  life  to  destroy  it.  Ought  you 
not,  then,  to  acquiesce  in  such  a condition  ? 
But  some  one  will  say  that  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  expose  yourself  to  hostile  swords, 
and  that  it  will  be  more  cautious  to  wait 
until  you  have  done  penance  for  your  sins, 
for  that  your  conscience  is  not  yet  fit  for 
martyrdom.  To  whom  I answer  : No  one 
is  not  fit,  excepting  the  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  suffer  for  faith,  and  for  the  works  ! 
of  faith ; it  matters  not  whether  he  be  a 
boy  or  an  adult,  a Jew  or  a Gentile,  a 
Christian  or  an  infidel ; for,  whoever  suffers 
for  justice  is  a martyr ; that  is,  a witness 
for  justice,  an  assertor  of  the  cause  of 
Christ.  But  why  do  I say  this  ? Because 
I know,  what  my  mind  presages,  that  the 
king  is  not  yet  recovered,  so  that  you  can  | 
bo  secure  ; and,  because  the  archbishop  of  ■ 
Rouen  thinks  fit  to  say,  that  whatever  you 
do  is  through  arrogance  and  anger,  you 
must  meet  his  opinion  by  showing  modera-  * 
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tion  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words,  in  gesture 
as  well  as  in  habit,  which  indeed  is  of  little 
avail  with  God,  unless  it  proceed  from  the 
secrets  of  the  conscience.”*  Again,  writing 
to  his  brother  Richard,  he  says,  “In  this 
conflict  of  power  and  of  law,  the  archbishop 
ought  to  proceed  with  such  moderation, 
following  law,  being  led  by  grace,  and  as- 
sisted by  reason,  as  neither  to  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  temerity  against  the  power  which 
God  has  ordained,  nor  to  consent  to  iniquity 
through  fear  of  power,  or  through  love  of 
evanescent  goods,  to  the  depression  of  the 
Church,  so  as  to  be  counted  a deserter  of 
his  office  to  the  ruin  of  present  and  future 
generations,  a prevaricator  of  his  profession, 
and  an  impugner  of  justice.”!  In  fine, 
when  desiring  the  archbishop  to  send  some 
one  of  his  clerks  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons, 
he  gives  an  injunction  to  conduct  himself 
with  great  modesty,  adding,  “ because  the 
men  of  this  nation  are  modest. Moreover, 
the  archbishop  repeatedly  declared  that  ad- 
vice of  this  kind  was  only  conformable  to  his 
own  intentions.  “ Your  legates,”  he  says  to 
Pope  Alexander,  “require  us  to  evince  humi- 
lity and  moderation  as  the  only  qualities  by 
which  we  can  appease  such  a prince ; and  we 
reply  to  them,  that  most  willingly  and  de- 
voutly we  shall  show'  to  him,  as  to  our  lord 
and  king,  all  humility,  and  service,  and  devo- 
tion, saving  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
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and  the  honour  of  our  own  person,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Church.  And  if  it  should 
6eem  to  them  that  any  thing  is  to  be  added 
to  these  or  to  be  taken  from  them,  or 
changed,  we  will  answer  as  they  may  ad- 
vise us.”*  In  his  letter  to  the  cardinals 
Albert  and  Theotimus,  he  says,  “ To  speak, 
as  before  God,  whom  we  expect  as  our 
Judge,  and  invoke  that  He  may  judge  our 
cause,  although  we  have  greatly  loved  our 
king  and  waited  on  his  nod,  with  all  our 
strength,  before  the  priesthood  was  im- 
posed on  us,  yet  without  consciousness  of 
crime,  being  unwilling  to  consent  to  him 
in  things  injurious  to  God  and  to  the 
Church,  we  have  opposed  him  for  God; 
choosing  rather  by  offending  to  recal  him 
to  pardon,  than  by  flattering  to  precipitate 
him  into  hell.  The  cause  is  not  against 
us,  but  between  him  and  God  ; for  we  have 
sought  nothing  else  from  him  but  what 
God  has  left  to  his  Church  by  an  eternal 
testament.”!  In  such  language  it  would 
be  hard  to  detect  arrogance  or  disloyalty  ; 
and  indeed  his  contemporaries  bear  express 
witness  to  the  “ great  humility,  meekness 
of  spirit,  and  serenity  of  countenance,”  with 
which  the  archbishop  replied  to  those  who 
spoke  for  the  king  at  Gisors,  when  their 
express  object  was  to  provoke  him  to  in- 
dignation, and  induce  him  to  answer  less 
wisely,  and  with  less  humility. J 
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CHAPTER  X. 


“ U L T M tribulationes 

justorum,  et  de  his  om- 
nibus  liberavit  eos  Do- 
/ ^ minus.’*  Such  are  the 

H I i words  with  which  the 

Church  introduces  the 
memoir  of  some  of  her 
blessed  martyrs,  which  we  shall  see  verified 
still  more  abundantly  as  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  sufferings  endured  for  the 
fea&e  of  justice  by  those  who  had  commis- 
feion  to  turn  and  to  watch  these  wheels,  on 
fche  movement  of  which  depended  the  free 
action  of  religion  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church. 

In  many  respects,  the  difference  in  the 
lot  of  men  on  earth  was  no  mystery  to  the 
observers  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  not 
alone  as  monks  and  philosophers,  bnt  as 
mere  thoughtful  pilgrims,  were  accustomed 
often  silently  to  account  for  ft  to  them- 
selves, as  they  contrasted  the  magnificence 
and  repose  of  the  rich  and  powerful  man 
in  bis  princely  abode,  which  arrested  their 
attention,  as  they  walked  or  rode  along, 
with  the  humiliations  and  distress  of  some 
wise  and  virtuous  victim  of  oppression, 
who  they  remembered  was  in  the  meanwhile 
bearing  his  heavy  cross,  far  removed  per- 
haps and  concealed  from  every  human  eye 
but  that  of  the  agent  of  the  persecutor. 
Not  unfrequently,  while  the  seigneur  was 
ex\joying  the  pleasures  and  the  pride  of  life 
within  his  ancestral  towers,  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  perhaps  as  noble  and  nobler  than 
himself,  since  the  crozier  was  often  swayed 
by  men  of  royal  blood,  was  pining  in  some 
obscure  dungeon,  or  exposed  to  the  harass- 
ing annoyances  of  a thousand  ignoble 
persecutors  in  ^distant  cities,  who  were 
incensed  against  him  on  account  of  his 
daring  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church,  which,  we  must  remember, 
comprised  the  material  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  people,  as  in  detail  it  entered 
into  innumerable  questions  of  a most 
humble  seeming,  which  agitated  each 
parish,  as  well  as  the  most  solemn  councils 
of  the  state. 


Let  us  suppose  travellers  in  the  middle 
ages,  like  Sir  Espaing  de  Lyon  and  Frois- 
sart, riding  on  meir  way,  and  discoursing 
concerning  the  different  objects  which 
struck  their  attention  as  they  passed  from 
the  lands  of  one  count  to  those  of  another, 
traversing  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains, 
mundane  perhaps  in  their  mind  too  often, 
still  at  times  pensive,  even  devout,  as  when 
the  sight  of  a cross,  like  that  on  the  spot 
where  the  two  squires  fell,  moved  those 
riders  to  say  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  a 
Pater-noster,  an  Ave-maria,  and  De  pro 
furidis,  with  a Fidelium.  How  many  cas- 
tles, how  many  monasteries,  how  many 
noble  churches,  met  their  view ! Lo,  near 
them,  one  pile  mote  prominent  than  the 
rest,  rising  in  stern  majesty  over  the  woods: 
there  dwells  at  ease  some  puissant  seigneur. 
Could  you  mount  those  battlements,  your 
eyes  would  survey  a glorious  prospect;  you 
would  discern  over  the  forest  a noble  river 
that  bounds  on  one  side  his  ancestral 
domains ; beyond  which  rises  the  blue 
chain  of  mountains,  which  form  the  hori- 
zon toward  the  west.  Could  yon  view  the 
halls  and  galleries  within,  you  might  think 
that  here  was  luxury  itself  enthroned 
What  can  be  wanting  to  the  transpoit  of 
his  days?  what  difficulties  has  he  but  tl  ose 
which  he  seeks  for  himself?  what  cause 
concerns  him  but  some  interest  of  t?m 
poral  and  material  vanity  ? Now  let  tl  em 
bend  their  eyes  in  another  direction,  md 
they  will  see  some  lofty  spire,  or  some  ast 
irregular  pile  of  high  steep  roofs,  an 
nouncing  the  sanctuaiy  where  the  bis  lop 
or  abbot  is  or  ought  to  be  residing.  Bi  t if 
they  ask  concerning  him,  mournful  lc  >ks 
or  piteous  ejaculations  will  lead  them  s on 
to  collect  that  he  is  in  exile  or  in  pri  >n. 
Yet  piety  had  prepared  for  him  too  an 
august  and  admirable  habitation.  de 
also  might  have  had  delights  and  hono  rs, 
continuing  to  enjoy  “ the  friendship  of  iis 
king  ” and  of  his  powerful  neighbours ; ut 
a proud  choleric  prince,  or  some  p ;tv 
tyrant  on  the  mountain  near,  was  tc  be 
opposed  ; for  some  poor  man  had  b pu 
wronged : brute  force  was  used  to  supp  s$ 
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some  right  of  nature,  or  violate  some 
sanction  of  the  holy  Church  ; perhaps 
some  young  innocent  prince  was  cast  into 
prison  by  a suspicious  father,  and  the 
bishop  was  known  to  be  attached  to  him  ; 
as  when  the  bishop  of  Lescar  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  count  of  Foix  for  the  sake  of 
his  son  Gaston,  when  he  had  thrown  him 
into  the  tower  of  Orthez.  Hence,  would 
the  travellers  exclaim  ; hence  the  contrast 
of  their  condition ! No  rest  or  sweets  any 
longer  for  the  man  of  God  ; no  more  for 
his  eyes  the  beautiful  horizon  from  em- 
battled heights,  but  perhaps  the  obscurity 
of  the  hideous  dungeon  pit,  which  lies 
below  the  rock  within  them  ; to  whose 
cavity  profound  a faint  beam  can  scarcely, 
when  the  sun  is  highest,  make  its  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  calumniate  or  ex- 
aggerate in  order  to  bring  down  the  rich 
and  powerful  of  the  earth  often  to  the  true 
level  to  which  the  calm  voice  of  history  and 
of  personal  observation  consigns  them. 
“Quot  et  quanti  magnates  indigeant,”  says 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  find  who  may  not 
confirm  the  testimony  from  his  own  ex- 
perience ? 41  ipsemet  frequenter  experio.”* 
Germanicus,  as  Tacitus  says,  heard  the 
harmonious  tones  from  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non ; but  every  One  is  not  a Germanicus  at 
sun-rise  to  hear  them,  and  least  of  all  the 
rich  man  and  the  great,  who  can  behold 
that  spectacle  without  its  firing  all  his 
faculties  with  glorious  joy.  Come  evening 
once  again — season  of  peace ! Nor  does 
that  soothing  Iostre  of  expiring  day,  nor 
yet 44  the  radiant  planet  that  to  love  in- 
vites,” making  all  the  western  serene  to 
laugh,  recal  his  thoughts  to  charity.  As 
they  walk  upon  those  battlements  and 
watch,  as  I have  hatched,  the  sun  in 
splendour  indescribable  sink  upon  that 
river,  blow  a stream  of  rosy  light,  empur- 
pling woods  and  rhOuntains  on  its  shore,  and 
blending  them  With  that  western  paradise 
! of  clouds,  little  reck  they  for  the  bishop  or 
I the  monk,  who  in  his  dark  prison  is  ex- 
|i  piating  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God, 

I of  ttib  holy  Chtirch,  of  the  wise  and  free, 
of  the  helpless  and  the  poor.  Alas ! what 
I feels  his  teart  the  while  ! Yet  does  he  not 
refuse  thus,  for  Christ  s sake,  through  every 
vein  to  tremble.  Sometifnes  he  suffered 
merely  for  defending  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor  against  unjust  and  violent  neighbours, 
whose  persecutions  may  be  conceived  from 
the  number  of  laws  of  Omperors  “ de  rebus 
1 Ecclesiarum  injuste  invasis.”  This  was  a 


sacred  duty.  By  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Arles  in  540,  it  was  decreed,  that  if 
a clerk  should  deteriorate  any  of  the  goods 
with  which  the  bishop  had  intrusted  him, 
he  should,  if  young,  be  corrected  by  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  if  old,  be 
regarded  as  an  assassin  of  the  poor.” 

St.  Theodard,  bishop  of  Maestricht,  hav- 
ing undertaken  a journey  in  609  to  the 
court  of  Childeric  II.  in  Austrasia,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  him  restitution  of  tlie  goods 
of  his  Church,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
some  lords,  the  usurpers  assassinated  him 
on  his  road  in  the  forest  of  Benoit,  near 
Spires.  Descendants  of  men,  who,  like  St. 
Blaithmaic,  son  of  a king,  and  abbot  of 
Iona  in  the  eighth  century,  chose  to  be 
massacred  by  the  Danes  rather  than  give 
up  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  these  holy 
pontiffs  and  abbots  considered  death  in 
such  a cause  as  true  martyrdom.  Oftener, 
however,  it  was  for  defending  interests  of 
a kind  more  immediately  spiritual  that  they 
suffered  persecution.  It  was  for  such  that 
Ives  de  Chartres  lay  in  prison : it  was  for 
such  that  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Touts,  suf- 
fered persecution ; who  was  not  singular 
in  his  distresses,  though,  from  the  poetical 
description  he  has  left  of  them,  I am 
tempted  to  distinguish  him  as  an  example. 
This  great  man,  whose  promotions  are 
remarked  by  Bui  sens  as  an  evidence  of  the 
genius  of  the  middle  ages  to  love  learning, 
suffered  many  things,  he  says,  far  the 
name  of  Christ  and  liberty  of  the  Church, 
from  Rotrocus,  count  of  Mans,  by' Whom 
he  was  spoiled  of  all  his  gooffs  and  cast 
into  prison,  where,  besides  iriAny  prose 
works,  he  composed  elegies  and  , versed 
to  record  his  own  persecute  it,  ditch  ad 
these : — 

“Nuper  erara  locuples  mullisque  beatus  amici?, 

Et  risere  dm  prospera  fata  mihi. 

Sepe  mihi  dixi,  Qc m suit  torn  prospers-  rerun? 
Quid  sibi  rult  tantus,  tam  citus  agger  opum  ? 

Hei ! mihi  nulla  tides,  nulla  est  constantia  rebus ! 
Res  ipso;'  quid  sint,  mobilitate  docent'. 

Res  hominam  atque  homines  levfe  Aura  vetsat  in 
boras: 

Et  venit  a mtmmo  gumma  ruin*  gradu 

Quidquid  habes  hodie,  eras  te  fo'rtasse  relinquit, 
Aut  modo  dum  loqueris  desinit  esse  tuum. 

llle  pudor  patrise  me  non  impune  tuentem 
Justitiae  leges  expuli!  a patria. 

Inde  ratem  scando,  vitam  committo  procellis; 
Vela  tument,  gemina  cymba  juvatur  ope. 

In  fragilem  pinum  totus  prope  congerit  iraS 
Mundus,  et  e»t  hostis  quidquid  obesse  potest. 

Ecce  rapax  turbo,  tollens  ad  sidera  fluctus, 
Impulit  ad  lift  us  jam  sine  puppe  ratem. 

Sic  miser  et  felix,  quassa  rate,  rebus  ademptis, 
Evasi  ventos,  fitquora,  sax  a,  Jovem. 


* luu.  III.  de  Cont.  Mundi,  iii.  8. 
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Ecce  quid  est  hominis ! quid  jure  vocare  pater- 
num, 

Quid  miser  ille  sibi  plaudere  dote  potest  ? 

Hoc  est  liic  hominis  semper  cum  tempore  labi 
Et  semper  quadam  conditioue  mori. 

Nemo  potest  rebus  jus  assignare  manendi, 

Quae  nutus  hominis  non  didicere  sequi. 

Jus  iilis  Deus  adscripsit,  statuitque  teneri 
Legibus,  et  nutu  stare  vel  ire  suo. 

Ipse  manens  dum  cuucta  movet,  mortalibus  segris 
Cousulit,  et  quo  sit  spes  statuenda,  docet. 

Ille  potens  mutis,  tenor  et  concordia  rerum, 
Quidquid  vult  in  me'degerat;  ejusero.”* 

The  tombs  of  the  middle  ages  too  might 
alone  furnish  evidence  to  prove  the  extent 
of  this  persecution.  Celebrated  is  that  of 
the  Pope  St.  Gregory  VII.  at  Salerno. 
The  epitaph  on  St.  Gebehard,  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  resembles  it ; for  on  this  we 
read, — 

“ Propter  justitiam,  toleravit  et  ipse  rapinam 
Regis  ab  hoc  odium,  fugit  in  exilium  ; 

Malens  ille  miser,  quam  schismatis  esse  minister. 
Hie  pro  lege  Dei  nescivit  cedere  regi, 

Vel  cuiquam  forti,  vel  quoque  dedecori.” 

Scarcely  in  effect  a day  passed  on  which 
the  Catholic  Church  did  not  gain  some  new 
confessor  within  this  order  of  sufferings  for 
justice.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies the  contest  between  the  Church  and 
the  empire  was  carried  on,  as  we  already 
observed,  every  where  between  each  bishop 
and  each  seigneur.  Of  all  to  speak  were 
vain  attempt,  for  my  wide  theme  so  urges 
that  my  words  fall  short  of  what  bechanced  : 
but  we  may  admire  the  uniformity  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  each  instance.  The 
history  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  Ban- 
dared,  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  time  of 
Clothair,  when  “he  was  chased  from  his 
see  without  a Synod,  without  judgment  of 
the  bishops,  by  the  tyranny  of  laics,”  might 
seem  written  to  record  the  events  at  Co- 
logne and  Posen  in  these  latter  days;  so 
similar  were  the  magnanimity  of  the  suffer- 
ing prelate  and  the  grief  and  resentment  of 
the  people  irritated  by  the  kings  injustice,  f 
In  the  lists  of  these  holy  sufferers  of  course 
the  Roman  pontiffs  take  the  lead.  Tried 
by  the  standard  of  St.  Paul,  they  proved 
themselves  pre-eminent  as  ministers  of 
Christ  in  every  age.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Constans,  at  the  time  of  the  Monothelites, 
choosing  to  impose  silence  on  what  he 
termed  the  two  parties,  the  Pope  St.  Mar- 
tin, for  having  condemned  that  heresy,  was 
made  prisoner,  dragged  as  a culprit  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thence,  after  innumerable 

• Bulteus,  Hist.  Univerrit,  Paris,  tom.  ii. 

+ Acta.  Sanct.  Holland,  i,  August. 


cruellies,  banished  to  the  T auric  Chersooesus,  , 
where  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  ! 
It  would  be  long  to  cite  instances.  I 

“All  have  risen  and  conspired  against 
us,”  said  St.  Gregory  VII.  in  bis  list 
appeal  to  Christendom,  “ only  because  we  | 
would  no  longer  be  silent  amidst  the  dangers 
of  the  times ; only  because  we  coald  no  I 
longer  endure  the  attempts  to  reduce  the 
Church  to  servitude.”  On  the  26th  of  May, 
in  the  year  1086,  this  holy  pope,  whose 
whole  pontificate  bad  been  a trial  of  suffer- 
ings, mental  and  bodily,  flora  the  rage  of  his 
enemies,  closed  at  Salerno  his  earthly  career; 
just  rallying  strength,  amid  the  exhaustion 
of  his  powers,  to  utter  with  his  departing 
breath  the  words,  “ I have  loved  justice,  and 
hated  iniquity,  and  therefore  I die  in  exile.*'* 

Who  could  describe  the  sufferings  of  other 
supreme  pontiffs  in  the  same  cause ! Urban 
II.  at  one  time  was  so  deprived  of  all  re- 
sources that  he  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
alms  of  the  faithful.  In  all  these  trials  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  participated. 
During  thecontest  between  Su  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  empire,  many  fled  into  cloisters; 
and  the  abbeys  were  filled  with  prelates, 
noblemen,  and  warriors.  According  to  the 
expression  of  a contemporary,  the  cardinal 
Deusdedit,  Henry,  and  his  instrument  Gui- 
bert,  renewed  the  persecution  of  Nero.  All 
who  would  not  embrace  their  party  were 
maltreated  or  plundered.  From  the  bishop- 
rics, churches,  and  abbeys  the  Catholic 
priests  were  expelled,  being  replaced  bv  | 
vicious  and  ignorant  clerks.  Within  two 
years  no  less  than  ninety  thousand  men  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  or  put 
to  death  by  Henry  and  his  coadjutors.**! 
At  one  time  nearly  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Germany  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  inflight 

Among  the  prelates  of  the  western  Church 
none,  however,  were  more  tried  by  persecu- 
tion than  those  who  ruled  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. Lanfranc,  who,  as  primate,  wts 
doomed  to  behold  without  being  able  to  pre- 
vent the  frightful  tyranny  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  of  his  barons,  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  oppression  of  the  Churtfa, 
prayed  for  death,  and  implored  the  pope,  but 
in  vain,  to  relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of 
the  episcopacy.”  J St.  Thomas  says  that 

the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  would 
have  perished  in  England  long  before  his 
time  if  the  church  of  Canterbury  had  not  i 
opposed  herself  to  princes.  “ Rarely,”  he  | 
adds,  “ has  any  one  governed  tbat  church  ( 

* Paul  Benried,  c.  4. 

f Dollinger,  iii.312.  Dr.  Cox’s  Tr.  X Id.  iii-312- 
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without  suffering  for  justice  either  the  sword, 
or  the  grief  of  exile,  or  the  injury  of  proscrip- 
tion.*’* “ To  pass  in  silence,”  he  says, 
“ over  our  other  illustrious  predecessors, 
whose  learning  and  example  edified  the 
Church,  the  late  archbishop  Theobald  was 
twice  banished  from  his  see  and  couniry  for 
his  faith  and  obedience;  King  Stephen  perse- 
cuting him,  because  he  went,  contrary  to  his 
royal  command,  to  the  council  of  Rheims,  at 
the  call  of  Pope  Eugene,  while  the  other 
bishops  disobeyed  him,  and  remained  at 
home,  in  compliance  with  the  king’s  order. 
Thus  it  has  ever  been;  while  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  have  sometimes  shed 
their  blood  for  the  law  of  God,  and  at  others 
offered  it  to  their  persecutors.  So  great 
were  the  difficulties  and  perils  to  which  our 
immediate  predecessor  exposed  himself,  in 
resisting  these  customs  now  imposed  on  us, 
and  attending  the  council  in  spite  of  the 
king’s  prohibition,  that  the  pope  returned 
him  thanks  in  full  council,  because,  to  use 
his  words,  • Natando  potiusquam  navigando 
ad  concilium  venerat.”')-  “What  is  never 
or  rarely  recorded  of  another  see,”  observes 
Baldwin,  bishop  of  Noyon,  “ Canterbury 
has  always  had  its  bishops  and  confessors 
either  crowned  by  martyrdom  for  the  faith  of 
Christ,  or  exiled  and  proscribed  for  justice 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  So  that  he 
who  now  rules  it  does  but  fill  the  measure 
of  his  fathers,  being  now,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  banishment, 
suffering  not  like  them  only  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  his  whole  house,  with  all  his 
relations  and  friends  ; an  addition  of  cruelty 
unprecedented  in  history  or  in  the  memory 
of  the  living.”!  The  records  of  this  Church 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  tragic  episodes : 
let  us  observe  briefly  some  of  the  details. 
William  Rufus  had  usurped  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  forbad  an  election  of  bishops 
to  vacant  sees ; so  that  after  Lanfranc’s 
death  Canterbury  was  left  five  years  without 
| a pastor,  while  the  monks  were  unceasingly 
harassed  by  the  royal  officers.  Falling  sick 
at  Gloucester,  in  a tit  of  remorse  and  terror, 

I he  named  St.  Anselm  to  the  vacant  see, 

‘ who  only  consented  to  acquiesce  on  the 
I condition  of  the  king’s  restoring  what  he  had 
I seized  from  the  Church,  and  recognising 
I Urbau  II.  as  the  legitimate  pope.  Rut  the 
' king  soon  resumed  his  former  habits,  and  then 
1 began  the  persecutions  of  Anselm  ; for  the 
j holy  archbishop  refused  to  give  up  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  aud  required  the  king  to 

| * St.  Thom.  Epist.  clxv.  f Epist.  Ixxxiv. 
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permit  abbots  to  be  elected,  that  vacancies 
might  cease,  and  bishops  to  hold  councils  to 
reform  abuses.  The  king  endeavoured  to 
depose  him,  and  to  prevent  other  bishops 
devoted  to  the  court  from  obeying  him. 
The  nobles  were  firmer  than  the  bishops, 
and  refused  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
the  primate.  Then  the  king  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  with  promises  of  an  annual 
pension  if  the  pope  would  depose  Anselm  ; 
but  the  legate,  who  came  into  England,  de- 
clared it  impossible,  and  transmitted  him 
the  pallium.  Finding  the  king  still  bent  on 
oppressing  the  church  of  Canierbmy,  St. 
Anselm,  despairing  of  his  own  power  to  pre- 
vent abuses,  after  in  vain  seeking  permission 
to  leave  England,  fled  in  disguise  of  a pil- 
grim to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where 
he  begged  the  pope  to  accept  his  resignation 
of  the  see;  but  the  pope  ordered  him  to  re- 
tain it,  saying,  “A  courageous  man  ought 
not  to  abandon  his  post.”  Afterwards,  at 
the  council  of  Bari,  finding  the  pope  about 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  king,  he  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  conjured  him  to  suspend  it.  He 
found,  however,  that  he  could  not  recover 
his  see  as  Jong  as  the  king  lived  ; of  whose 
terrible  death  he  was  informed  when  in  the 
abbey  of  La  Chaise-Dieu  in  Auvergne.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  I.  he  returned  to 
England ; but  the  new  king  required  from 
him  the  investiture  of  his  dignity,  which  the 
saint  could  not  grant ; the  late  council 
having  expressly  forbidden  it.  While  the 
king  saw  his  crown  in  danger  from  his 
brother  Robert,  he  was  liberal  in  promises  to 
St.  Anselm,  who  in  fact,  by  his  influence, 
confirmed  it  on  his  head;  but  when  the 
storm  was  past,  he  resumed  his  schemes  of 
enslaving  the  English  Church,  by  arrogating 
the  right  of  investiture  to  benefices.  St. 
Anselm  went  again  to  Rome  with  the  royal 
consent;  and  the  Pope  Paschal  I.  having 
given  sentence  against  the  king,  St.  Anselm 
on  his  return,  having  reached  Lyons,  received 
orders  from  the  king  not  to  enter  England.  He 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  where  the 
difference  being  at  length  arranged,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  England  in  1106; 
but  it  was  only  to  prepare  himself  for  death, 
where,  after  a sickness  of  three  years,  he 
terminated  his  glorious  career.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  the  history.  Passing  now  over 
the  second  Henry,  King  Henry  III.  having 
exhausted  his  finances,  began  to  seize  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  bishoprics,  abbeys, 
and  other  benefices  which  were  at  his  nomi- 


nation, and  which  he  neglected  to  fill  up 
for  that  purpose;  or  when  he  named  ***** 
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one,  his  choice  wan  sure  to  fall  on  some 
creature  of  his  own  utterly  unworthy.  St. 
Edmund,  archbishop  of  Cantetbury,  not 
being  able  to  execute  a bull  of  Gregory 
IX.,  authorising  him  to  name  after  a va- 
cancy of  six  months,  escaped  from  England, 
and  took  refuge  first  at  the  court  of  St. 
Louis,  and  then  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigni. 
After  some  time  he  died  in  exile,  and  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  in  which  he  had 
found  an  asylum. 

Other  churches,  however,  found  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  pastors  by  similar 
persecutions.  After  the  death  of  Ralph 
Nevis,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1244,  king 
Henry  III.  recommending  to  that  see  an 
uuworthy  court  favourite,  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  had  rejected  as  unquali- 
fied, and  Richard  de  Wiche  being  preferred 
to  that  dignity,  who  was  consecrated  the 
year  following,  the  king  seized  his  tempo- 
ralities, and  caused  him  to  endure  during 
t?vt>  years  many  hardships  and  persecutions. 
This  holy  man  had  accompanied  St.  Edmund 
into  France,  when  that  primate  was  exiled, 
and  had  remained  with  him  till  his  death. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Thomas.  His  pro* 
perty  was  confiscated ; his  relations  aud 
friends,  after  being  stripped  of  every  thing, 
were  banished  to  the  number  of  more  than 
four  hundred  persons,  who  were  made  to 
$wear  that  they  would,  one  by  one,  visit  the 
archbishop  in  his  retreat  to  grieve  his  heart 
by  the  spectacle  of  their  woe.  The  whole 
orders  of  Cistercians  and  Gilbertines  were 
threatened  with  persecution  for  receiving  him 
asuppliant  to  hospitality.  This  tyrant  evinced 
the  rage  of  Neptuue,  who  was  indignant 
against  the  Phseactans  for  fnmishing  their 
guests  with  means  to  pumue  their  journey. 
“ For  being  mindful,”  he  says,  “ of  our  office 
and  the  judgment  of  God,  and  for  daring  to 
speak  for  justice,  we  are  given  to  be  an 
opprobrium  to  many,  exposed  for  Christ 
to  all  kinds  of  danger  like  a mark  for  arrows, 
then  driven  into  banishment  with  all  belong- 
ing to  us,  clerks  and  laics,  women  and  child- 
ren, young  and  oldt;  so  that  neither  reverence 
of  order,  nor  condition  of  sex,  nor  the  pitiful 
state  of  age,  could  appease  anger  or  fury. 
Many  of  them  are  now  dead  in  exile,  who, 
since  they  suffered  innocently  for  justice, 
we  trust  are  flown  away  to  rest,  and  have 
already  with  ibe  elect  received  the  reward 
of  their  labours.  But  most  of  them  are 
still  waiting  for  the  mercy  of  God,  in  hunger 
aud  thirst,  bicoid  and. nakedness.  Others 
are  held  in  chains ; amongst  whom  is  our 
religions  chsplsin  who,  for  conscience  sake, 
aud  with  llie  king's  consent,  remained  in 


England  ; but*  afer%whet  alW 

appeal,  by  bis  commands  4*  is  afflicted  m 
prison.  All  these  things  we  fare  tinUmri, 
trying  whether  bythey  ifeiussof  muffle  ir 
we  might  not  mitigate 
the  more  we  suffer,  the  morc^hiMMigr 
increases;  so  that  benew  yMfflljr ice* 
fesses  that  he  can  beappeaaad  hyMUethipg 
unless  tbe  Church  be  > exposed^!*  hiylte 
sure,  and  with  the  popes  consenfe*«il  hie 
perversities  be  received  by  all.  Thawfas, 
because  we  do  not  acquiesce*  but  aafrthat 
we  roust  obey  God  rather  than  xfcatt  he 
seeks  our  life,  that  with  it  ha  may  flake 
away  the  liberty  of  the  Chtiroh  and  tat- 
throw  in  his  kingdom  the  privilege**!  the 
Apostolic  See.  For  our  sake  he  boa  <e*eu 
announced  his  enmity  against  tbe^dffiob 
Cistercian  order,  and  declared  that  be  uiU 
exterminate  their  houses  from  his  tcsritoriss 
unless  they  eject  me — a man  banished  and 
proscribed  for  God  and  hr  the  liberty  of 
the  Church — from  Pontigni,  .whither  I cs m 
invited  by  the  abbot  and  brethren.’**  i » 
Describing  the  miserable -state  of  destitu- 
tion to  which  his  fellow-axilee  were  reduced* 
be  says  to  tbe  pope,  “ Our  persecute*  pro- 
vide sedulously  that  we  sbanfrft  be*rcBed 
with  expenses  and  joumqys^and  act  afflicted 
with  wants,  that  we  may  become  bundqnesmf 
and  odious  to*  the  king  of  the  Eiaacbjwbo 
gives  us  alms  among  the  .other  yet  Of 
Christ,”t  “ Let  the  ancient  hisnwits^  be 
says,  “be  examined;  let  the  deed*  of  {far- 
mer tyrants  be  recounted,  let  tbe  angalaaf 
the  primitive  Church  be  referred  to^ya 
will  not  easily  find  an  instance  among  all 
persecutors,  of  any  one  persecutin^-reoe 
man  in  such  a manner,  as  to  extend  his 
rage  on  account  of  him  against  a whole 
multitude  of  innocent  persons*” X 

“Now  truly,”  says  John  of '/Salisbury 
“ there  is  need  of  courage;  for  onfall  aides 
we  bear  of  terrors ; and  for  the  samatcsuse 
men  are  suffering  losses,  insults,  blows ^ the v 
are  proscribed,  incarcerated,  banished p and 
nearly  from  the  whole  Latin  world,  whence 
they  migrate  to  the  Lord,  they  seek  tbe  re- 
ward of  their  passion,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Church.  These  are  the  reports  do* 
with  us,  where  he  alone  is  safe  whom  fury 
agitates,  or  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  a 
despiser  of  all  temporal  things ; but  whether 
tbe  world  wills  it  or  not,  let  bint  be  Ana* 
thema  who  loveth  not  the  Lord , Jesus,. wbe 
is  blessed  above  all  foe  ever.’’$  * 

Among  those  who  suffered  with  St. Thornes, 

• St.  Thum.  Epist.  lxxiii.  ♦ Ep.  cxiv. 
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bsnhwp  of  Wiiefaeitof,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Faghmd  ia  the  time  of  Theobald,  arch- 
babap  of  C— tartory,  who  endeavoured  by 
lettom  to  rtiasipatn  hio  fear  of  the  kings 
mdipMriwi  Kadnlph  de  Serra,  a gentle, 
mild,  ami  sociable  man,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  Ike  feoily  of  St  Thomas,  yet  on  ac- 
osoat  of  suspicion  was  banished  with  him, 
at  aa  age,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  “ when 
he  was  more  fit  for  burial  than  for  exile.”* 

Some  who  remained  in  England,  were 
compelled  to  swear  that  they  would  receive 
aeitlnr  letten  nor  messengers  from  those 
who  were  in  exile.  44  Miserable  necessity,” 
as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  44  when  it  was 
net  lawful  for  good  men  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  charity  according  to  the  commands  of 
our  Lord.”f  John  of  Salisbury,  who,  as 
Peter  of  Blois  says, 44  was  the  hand  and  eye 
of  St.  Thomas,”  suffered  banishment  with 
him  during  six  years,  being  his  companion 
in  labour  and  sorrows ; and  then,  as  Petrus 
CeUensis  says, 44  having  been  besprinkled 
with  the  precious  blood  of  that  blessed 
martyr,  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres.” 
He  describes  his  own  sufferings  in  various 
letters.  Thus  to  Petrus  CeUensis  he  says, 
“ I wish  I could  send  you  more  joyful 
news ; but  after  my  return  from  Home  so 
many  troubles  came  upon  me,  that  I 
thought  I had  never  endured  adversity 
until  then.  Do  you  wonder  what  could  so 
disturb  me?  I will  disclose  this  to  your 
ear  in  few  words.  The  whole  indignation 
of  my  most  serene  lord,  the  most  powerful 
king,  our  invincible  prince,  has  been  turned 
upon  me.  If  you  ask  the  cause,  it  is  per- 
haps, that  I favoured  his  promotion  more 
than  I ought  to  have  done ; for  which  in- 
justice, to  which  compassion  instigated 
me,  God  perhaps  punishes  me  now.  Alone 
now  I am  said  to  derogate  from  the  royal 
majesty,  for  it  is  thought  that  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  only  follows  my  instructions. 
On  which  account  I am  so  persecuted,  that 
1 regard  my  banishment  as  certain.  If  it 
be  necessary,  I will  endure  that  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  not  only  with  equanimity, 
but  with  joy.”t 

Very  affecting  is  his  letter  afterwards 
from  France  to  his  brother  Richard.  44  Fare- 
well, and  affectionately  salute  for  us  those 
whom  you  know  we  ought  to  salute ; above 
all,  our  mother.  Obtain  for  us  the  suffrage 
of  prayers,  lest  the  Lord  should  suffer  us 
to  wander  from  his  way,  and  that  He 
may  lead  ua  through  adversity  and  exile, 

* Jaaa.  Bar.  xv.  + Ed.  xxvii.  t Ed.  xi. 


triumphing  over  the  affections  of  flesh  and 
blood,  to  despise  inferior  things,  and  to 
compassionate  the  wretched  men  who  are 
uselessly  occupied  with  the  trash  which 
they  colleet  from  the  Church’s  plunder.”* 

To  Pope  Alexander  he  says,  44  Father, 
our  soul  is  in  bitterness.  Some  of  us  dying 
for  the  defence  of  justice,  seek  revenge  of 
the  innocent  blood  from  God  and  from  the 
Church ; others  are  visited  with  various 
punishments ; all  of  us  are  exiles  and  pro- 
scribed. that  we  may  be  compelled  to  prefer 
the  nefarious  traditions  of  men,  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  sanctions  of  the  Fathers.”! 

Then  to  Milo,  the  bishop  of  the  Morini, 
he  says,  44  We  the  domestics  of  the  arch- 
bishop, proscribed  indeed  as  to  possessions, 
but  ascribed  amongst  the  faithful,  who 
honour  their  ministry  by  suffering  for  jus- 
tice, are  dispersed  as  exiles  through  the 
kingdom  of  the  Francs,  having  however 
Him  every  where  present  to  us,  who  feeds 
the  fowl 8 of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field. 44  We  have  suffered  losses, 
injuries,  contumely,  and  exile.  The  world 
reputes  this  our  faith  insanity ; it  calls  our 
constancy  pertinacity,  our  professions  of 
truth  it  stigmatises  with  the  name  of 
vanity ; our  piety  it  endeavours  to  render 
vile  by  the  appellation  of  hypocrisy,  or 
superstition,  or  of  other  falsehood.  But 
the  prince  of  the  Apostles  teaches  the  con- 
trary, 44  H®c  est  enirn,”  as  he  says, 44  gratia 
apud  Deum ; quia  in  hoc  vocati  estis  in 
Christo,  ut  sequamini  vestigia  ejus.”§ 

The  spirit  and  disposition  with  which 
these  men  carried  their  crosses  in  the 
mystic  train  of  Him  whom  Mary  did  bring 
forth,  might  furnish  further  illustrations 
of  the  general  principles  which,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  book,  we  ascribed  to  the 
blessed  who  suffered  persecution  on  account 
of  justice.  And  first  their  cheerfulness  is 
remarkable.  We  might  apply  to  them  the 
old  monastic  verses  by  Notker,  which  de- 
scribe the  holy  pilgrims  who  came  to  St. 
Gall  as  voluntary  exiles  for  God. 

44  Cumque  pro  Christo  patriam,  parentes, 

Rura,  cognatos,  genus,  et  caducam 
Gloriam  mundi,  aim ul  abdicarent, 

Pergere  certant. 

Corde  lsetantes,  al  acres  et  omnes, 

Orbe  jam  toto  celebrata  sese 
Coniinus  gaudent  adiisee  tecta 

Plena  salutis.'*|| 

Hear  how  St  Anselm  speaks  of  the  per- 
secutions of  a contemporary  prelate.  4*  it 
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fa  not  tieceSsar^  that  I should  write  con- 
i' Ceriiirig  the  expulsion  of  Lord  William, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  with  what  joy  and 
tihafcksgivirig,  that  G6d  should  have  given 
| him  this  honour,  you  will  easily  understand. 

| thr it  is  greater  glory  and  praise  for  him 
; With  God  and  good  men,  to  have  been 
| plundered  and  expelled  on  account  of  jus- 
tice, than  if  he  had  been  enriched  with  all 
; the  wealth  and  possessions  of  the  world, 
j having  violated  justice.  Let  his  friends, 
therefore,  rejoice  and  exult,  that  by  no  vio- 
lence, by  no  fear,  he  could  be  subdued, 
arid  by  no  cupidity  separated  from  truth/'* 

1 ' Thkt  St.  Anselm,  during  his  own  per- 
; sVcution,  enjoyed  the  peace  and  holy  joy 
which  he  ascribed  to  others  under  similar 
. sufferings,  is  clear  from  the  remarkable 
j 1 fact,  that  it  was  during  his  banishment, 
and  as  he  says  himself  in  the  preface,  “ in 
great  tribulation,’1  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
book,  “ Cur  Deus  homo.”  This  immortal 
fruit  of  a calm  intelligence,  and  of  a peace- 
ful heart,  was  composed  at  the  time  that 
he  durst  not  send  a letter  to  a friend,  lest 
he  should  involve  him  in  his  own  suffer- 
ings ; for  he  says  to  one  whom  he  loved, 
IU 1 cannot  write  to  you  as  often  as  I and 
you  might  wish,  because  though  I have 
opportunities,  yet  I should  fear  that  offence 
might  be  taken  by  the  king,  who  hates  all 
things  from  me,  and  all  who  love  me,  and 
who  might  rage  against  the  bearer  if  he 
knew  it.”! 

John  of  Salisbury,  when  threatened  with 
the  horrors  of  exile,  and  aware  how  the  in- 
dignation of  Heniy  II.  was  kindled  against 
him,  was  so  engrossed  with  the  Paschal 
solemnities,  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
letter  brought  to  him  from  Petrus  Cellensis, 
that  generous  friend  w*ho  says  to  him  in 
;otte  epistle,  “ If  that  monster  should  vomit 
yo<j  from1  his  land,  here  we  have  a house 
prepared  for  you,  where  you  will  find 
plenty  books,  and  as  much  leisure  for 
sthdyihg  as  you  can  desire.  When  the 
festival  was  over,  he  writes  to  him  saying, 
4tThe  king’s  return  is  expected  daily; 

shall  I do?  To  leave  the  island 
Seems  like  flight;  to  decline  meeting  my 
calumniators  seems  to  argue  a guilty  con- 
science ; not  to  wait  for  the  king’s  pre- 
sence, is  to  subject  myself  legally  to  the 
penalty  of  high  treason.  On  the  whole, 
it  ik  better,  if  possible,  to  Wait  the  issue  at 
home,  where  I shall  have  the  happiness  of 
being  vtffh  friends. w§ 

1 ‘ | * Epist.  S.  Ansel.  Lib.  iii.  70.  t Lib.  Hi.  Epist/xxv. 
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When  deprived  of  these,  however,  by  || 
banishment,  be  found  other  “resources,  for  I 
he  writes  thus  to  Master  John  Safieen.  J 
“ I am  ashamed  altogether  to  have  spoken  j 
through  weakness  of  the  bitterness  of  my  ! 
exile;  since  although  this  is  the  fourth  j 
year  of  my  banishment,  and  tbs  third  of 
my  proscription,  I am  every  day  less  and  | 
less  disturbed  by  the  tempests  of  fortune  ' 
and  by  losses,  knowing  for  certain  that  my  | 
enemy  hath  done  me  no  real  injury,  or 
rather  I should  call  him  my  friend,  who 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  discern  the  fantastic 
delusions  of  fortune,  and  by  delivering  rae 
from  the  vanities  of  the  court,  and  the 
seductions  of  pleasure  has  impelled  me  on 
the  way  of  virtue,  and  associated  me  with 
the  throng  of  the  lovers  of  wisdom.  Far 
more  free  than  when  loaded  with  worldly  | 
goods  and  fortuitous  possessions,  I expe- 
rience a joyful  condition,  I do  not  say 
poverty,  which  philosophy  forbids  me  to 
call  it,  for  every  sod  is  the  country  of  a 
brave  man,  and  to  a Christian  the  whole 
worid  is  a place  of  exile,  while  he  journeys 
from  the  Lord.  For  the  futute,  therefore, 
let  complaints  respecting  the  illusions  of 
fortune  cease,  while  from  agitating  philo- 
sophic questions  we  do  not  cease  ; and  let 
us  look  with  indulgence  on  our  persecutors; 
who  perhaps  know  not  what  they  do.”* 
Only  the  distresses  of  his  friends  recalled 
him  to  a sense  of  suffering.  44  I doubt 
not,”  he  writes  to  Raimond  of  Poitiers, 
“you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  with 
what  solicitudes  my  mind  is  agitated;  yet 
it  is  not,  God  knows,  for  myself,  though  I 
dwell  with  the  Duricordi,  that  I am  soli- 
citous, but  for  my  friends  ; because,  as  far 
as  I am  personally  concerned,  letters  would 
suffice  to  console  me,  if  othere  were  not 
constantly  urging  me,  to  whose  necessities 
I must  communicate.  The  people  ef  this 
province  of  Rheims,  you  know,  are  called 
in  old  histories  the  Duricordi,  butto  ns 
truly,  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  being  styled  Mollicordi,  while  oor  own 
countrymen  appear  to  be  of  the  true  race 
of  the  Duricordi.”!  In  fact,  it  is  but  .jus- 
tice to  acknowledge  that  the  French  gene- 
rally during  theages  of  faith  deserved  the 
praise  bestowed  on  them  by  a lawyer  in  the 
year  1607,  who  denominates  them  “la 
plus  pieuse  et  la  plus  devote  nation  du 
monde.”} 

John  of  Salisbury,  referring  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Rheims,  says  in  another  letter, 

• Ep.  xtv.  * Rpl  A*ii. 
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“ Scarcely  without  sighs  and  tears  can  I 
recall  to  mind  our  dearest  brethren  and 
lords  who  dwell  in  the  house  of  blessed 
ttemi,  remembering  how  happy  I was  in- , 
habiting  it  lately,  as  if  in  a paradise,  while 
I enjoyed  their  presence,  and  experienced 
the  image  of  that  charity  which  is  hoped 
for  in  the  eternal  life.’  * 44  Francia,  om- 

nium mitiasima  et  civilissima  nationum,” 
a us  this  holy  exile  terms  it,f  could  then  of 
itself  console  the  English  sufferers  for  jus- 
tice. “ When  I reached  Paris,”  says  John 
of  Salisbury,  “ and  saw  the  abundance  of 
provisions,  the  joy  of  the  people,  the  reve- 
rence of  the  clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory 
1 of  the  whole  Church*  and  the  various  occu- 
pations of  the  philosophers,  I was  filled 
with  admiration  as  if  I beheld  that  ladder 
of  Jacob,  the  top  of  which  was  in  heaven, 
furnishing  a way  to  ascending  and  descend- 
ing angels,  so  that  I was  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, “ vere  Dominus  est  in  loco  isto ; ” 
and  that  verse  also  came  to  my  mind, 

44  Felix  exilium  cui  locus  iste  datur.”|  . 

. Nor  was  it  only  to  himself  that  in  his 
opinion  these  persecutions  proved  useful. 

44  Without  doubt,”  he  says,  44  this  exile  has 
been  of  great* advantage  to  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, ‘ quoad  literaturaan  et  mores,’  and 
I return  thanks  for  it  to  Divine  Providence, 
also  on  my  own  &ocount.”§ 

With  a similar  mind.  Sir  Thomas  More 
declared  44  that  the  king’s  highness  had 
done  him  great  good  by  taking  from  him 
hk  liberty,  by  the  spiritual  profit  that,  he 
trusted,  betook  thereby;  so  that  among 
all  his  great  benefits,  heaped  upon  him  so 
thick,  he  reckoned  upon  his  imprisonment 
even  as  the  very  chief.” 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  from  the  be- 
ginning, was  sensible  of  the  immense  glory  , 
attending  such  sufferings  in  such  a cause. 
In  fact,  that  glory  had . been  long  before 
proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  Holy  See, 
as  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  fallow  prelates  in  exile,  in  the  time  of 
John,  “O  how  meritorious  is  it  before 
God,  and  how  worthy  of  praise  before  men, 
to  prefer  spiritual  to  temporal  things,  that 
temporal  may  give  precedence  to  spiritual 
things!  to  exchange  one’s  country  for 
banishment*  riches  for  poverty,  honour  for 
injury*  quiet  for  labour ! We  are  not  sons 
of  the  hand-maiden,  but  of  the  free,  with 
the  freedom  which  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God  bestowed  on  us  in  our  deliverance. 

/ BjH  xciii.  + Epulxiv*  . 
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I beseech  you  to  consult  your  own  con- 
science, and  it  will  answer  that  Tmore,  tole- 
rable is  it  for  you  to  endure/  honourable 
persecution  out  of  your  country,  tnptt  ip 
your  country  to  suffer  the  moat  yile  ser- 
vitude, far  worse  than  that  which  the  people 
of  Israel  of  old  endured  in  Egypt  undpr 
Pharaoh.*  > 

To  the  last  act  of  this  sublime  drains 
which  closes  for  the  spectator  with  scenes 
of  such  bitter  grief  and  admirable  majesty, 

I shall  only  allude  in  passing,  for  it  has 
occupied  the  pencils  of  great  toasters,  who 
copied  from  originals,  and  I should  fear  fo 
incur  reproach  by  attempting  to  represent 
it  with  my  unworthy  hand.  - Yat^  fo  use 
the  words  of  John  of  Salisbury,  “tbps 
much  in  regard  to  such  a gift  of  the  divine 
dispensation,  which  excites  the  admiration 
of  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and,  of  his 
martyr,  I think  ought, not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence;  namely,  that  all  the  W 
cumstances  so  concurred  in  the  content  of 
the  pontiff,  as  to  confer , an  impeJ^eh^e 
' title  on  the  sufferer,  and  an  eternal  dis- 
grace upon  the  persecutors,  Per,  jf  $ie 
person  be  regarded,  it  is,  an  archbishop, 
the  primate  of  the  Britons,  a legate,  off  the 
Apostolic  See*  an  incomiptibje  judg$,  ana3' 
sorter  of  the  ecclesiastical  libertyrateweF  of 
defence  to  Jerusalem,  and  .a  consolqrof  the 
poor.  If  the  cause  be  considered,  nope 
could  be  more  holy  or  more,  j just  than  hjs  ; 
if  the  place,  it  was  in  the  church,  before 
the  altar,  in  the  anus  of  priests  apc|  monks, 
that  be  was  ofiered  as  a living,  victim,  huty 
and  agreeable  to  God;  if  the  timev  it  *?as 
during  the  solemnity  of  our  Lord  s nativity, 
on  the  day  after  that  of  the  holy  Inno- 
cents.”} f : 

No  martyr  in  his  passion  was  over  more 
divinely  constant  44 1, indeed,’’  he, said  to 
his  murderers,  44  am  realtor  die  for  Gpd, 
and  for  the  assertion  of  justice,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Churoh;  but  I prohibit  you, 
on  the  part  of  Alpaighty  God,  and  on  pain 
of  anathema,  to  hurt  any  one  else,  whether , 
monk,  or  clerk,  or  layman,  gi^eat,  or  sipall ; 
fox  they  should  be,  free  from  pumshmqpt, 
as  from  giving  cause  they  are  free for  not 
to  them,  but  to  me  it  is  to  be  imputed*,  if 
they  undertook  to  maintain  the  papacy  of 
the  persecuted  Church.  Death  to  me  is 
welcome,  provided  the  Church  by,  the 
shedding  of  my  blood  may  obtain  pe^ce 
and  liberty.”  In  all  his  tortures  the  wariyr  , 
showed  an  invincible  miftd  ; . nqt  .a,  Wr<I 

• Imv  III.  Epist-Lib.;xv.,  727.  I 
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esosfjled  fVrdtfhlrtf^THGt  aigfoan1  or  dryfj'fnor 
did  he;  opjkfeel  ftrrkwq  to« the  strikers  but 
with#  wmuk*fbt> ^ct>nrtl«(tey^lie  beld  hi^ 
head  • and  eipoqed  to 

the  eWord’tiiuM  'it  wa#  finished ; ' kid  fcbeas, 
falKng^theteanb/he^aV  without  moving 
a footOT^  bandit  * ■ r "\  ■ ’ * 

“Holy  FatHeri!”'  exclaims  the  arch- 
bishop  6f  SeAs,  addressing  the  pope,  “ a 
hbnibleTWOrkj  a#  enorinous  wickedness  is 
accomplished  in  your  days,  < at  which  the 
ea^  of  ajl  whb  diekr  of  it  tingle.  Non  eat 
audittnh  1 in  Them  an, ; nee  est  visum  in 
Ghanaan.  r Another  Herod,  sending  lictors 
frokn  hie  side,! foarfcd  not  to  pierce  with 
wbunds1  the  sign  of  the  Lords  Passion,  and 
to  defame  the  celestial  image.  A voice  is 
heard,  crying,  Avenge,  O Lord,  the  blood 
of  thy  servant  and  martyr,  who  is  slain  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Church.”  f 

'‘The  innocent  lamb  has  suffered!”  writes 
Theobald,  count*  bf 'Blots,  to  the  pope. 
“ The  blood  of  the  just  man  is  poured  out 
on  the  spot ‘where  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
offered  for  out  salvation.  The  king’s  officers 
haVe  shed  it.  I would  write  more  fully, 
but  that  I fear  my  words  might  be  ascribed 
to  hatred ; ajid  the  bearers  of  these  pre- 
sents eair  relate  the  whole  order  of  this 
prodigy.  ”{f  1 1 ; 1 

“ A cruel  Wound  la  indicted  on  the  holy 
Ohurfch  of  God,”  so  writes  William,  the 
prior  of  Ghrandmetit,  **  by  the  killing  of  the 
holy  ptinlate.  Btrt i what  remedy  is  there 
now  f Iti  isJ  mot  hi  who  is  Slain  that  is  to 
topitiedt  Wat  he  Who  ^ew  him.  For  the 
slab*  Otwef  ie^  ai  crown-  (prepared ; for  the 
slayer,  belt,  which  already  opens  its  expan- 
sive j atm  to  wwallow  him  up  alive.”§ 

'‘I write! to  you,!’  says  William  deTra- 
Hinac,priOrof  Grandmont,  to  King  Henry, 
♦♦not  'withodt  fe«»‘  and  dread,  for  if  you 
were ‘the^oausb/ not J to  sayi  the  author,  of 
this  crime,!I  woidd  not  icud  durst  not  ad- 
dress you.^l"  " ! 

Peter  ^Bernard;  die  ^ex-prior,  writes  to 
him  at  figreater  length  : '♦  Your  crown  is 
tanrishedy  the  rosSs  are  faded,  and  yet,  O 
king  ! immense  is  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  woof  GraAdmont  owe  to  yon  ; there- 
fore; is  • it  hard  for  the  Christian  republic, 
and,  aboVe  all,  most  hard  for  U9  to  hear  of 
what  has  happened.  You  began  well ; but 
you  haKenot  persevered.  What  skills  it 
to' be  praised  by  men,  if  you  be  despised 
by  God  as  reprobate  ? The  light  of  grace, 
which  atone  gives  serenity*  is  obscured  in 
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you,'  JYOu  blhkted* dry  the  flatteryof 
your  eourtiete,  who  Aw#,  with  damnable 
silence;  will  permit  ;foti 1 to  perish:^  What 
word  is  this  that  sound#  totbwpeor  of 
Grandmont ? You  promised  to'  Father 
Simon,  to  the  prior oMhe  Carthusian?, 
and  to  me,  that  you  Were  ready  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Lord  Archbishop  Thomas  in  your 
kingdom,  provided  he  evinced  humility  to- 
wards you  before  the  people,  He  did  a 
hundred  times  whatybu  demanded,  and  he 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  1 We  hove 
heard  from  the  ground  a voice  of  Hood 
crying  to  God,  ‘How  baa1  the  word  of  the 
king  failed  ?’  but  suph  are  these  rich  men. 
If  you  do  them  service,1  their  grace  is  light 
as  a feather ; if  any  fancied  wrong,  their 
anger  is  like  lead.  O favour  of  princes! 
what  are  you  to  us!  Trust  notin  princes, 
nor  in  the  children  of  men,  in  whom  is  no 
salvation.  O revered  sacred  martyr,  in- 
troduced to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb ! 0 blessed  pontiff,  whose  soul  is 

in  paradise,  safe  from  dll  thy  enemies,  and 
from  those  who  hated  thee  without  aeanse ! 
Good  God  ! we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  our  fathers  the  archbishops  of  Rheims 
and  of  Sens,  the  Lori  John  of  Poitiers, 
and  the  Lord  Bernard,  bishop  of  Never*, 
have  related  to  us  the  crime,  not  of  the 
kingofEngl&nd,btitof  this  ne&rious  mur 
derer.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  have  required 
such  a deed,  who  bears  the  sword  only  for 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers;  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  who  do  well ! Remember, 
my  lord,  the  oath  which  yon  took  at  year 
consecration  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  1154.  ‘I,  Henry,  premise  before 

God  and  his  angels,  law,  justice*  and  peace 
to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  the  people.’ 
Is  it  thus  that  you  observe  justice?  'They 
say  that  it  is  you  who  have  perpetrated 
this  atrocious  parricide  ? We,  though  in 
ignorance,  already  mcwm  for  yoa,  dreading 
to  hear  what  we  wish  we  had  never  known. 
How  is  the  fine  gold  tarmsiied  ? The  best 
colour  changed  ? You  built  and  endowed 
our  churches,  and  now  you  have  struck  the 
shepherd  of  the  Church,  and  scattered  the 
sheep  of  the  Catholic  fold,  and,  what  is  in- 
credible, by  murder ! Many  are  the  bene- 
fits you  have  conferred  upon  us;  but  for 
all  these,  what  reward  will  you  now  hare? 
The  prophet  of  God  has  declared  it  All 
will  be  forgotten.  In  vain  have  yew 
laboured  building  cells,  in  which  a few  men 
may  reside,  by  the  waters  of  the  blood  that 
is  shed,  weeping  when  they  remember  your 
zeal  for  our  Sion.  To  build  to-day/ and  to 
destroy  to-morrow,  Quid  estaliud  quam 
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amnmm'tuwia  in  vanam  accdpere  ? I wish, 
1 wish,  that  you  bad  never  done  us  good. 
I wish  that  I might  have  perished  under 
anathema,  for  the  safety  of  your  crown ; 
but  God,  the  just  Judge  and  the  strong, 
who  asms  his  creature  to  avenge  his  cause, 
will  haae  blood  for  blood.  I see  the  bitter 
zeal  of  sons  rising  against  their  father's 
sceptrfe.  God  grant  that  I may  prophesy 
falsely ; meanwhile  prepare  your  soul  for 
tribulation.*  Peceatum  peccavit  Jerusa- 
lem, propterea  instabilis  facta  est.  There 
is  no  peace  in  the  bones  of  the  king,  by 
reason  of  bis  sins,  for  the  powerful  will 
suffer  torments  in  proportion  to  their 
power^and  the  Eternal  Judge  fears  the 
greatness  of  no  one.  The  thorns  of  our 
deseit  have  a sharp  tongue ; not  without 
puncture  do  they  speak ; but  they  pierce 
in  order  to  excite  compunction.  Let  them 
sell  in  another  place  their  oil  of  flattery  for 
sinners.  The  words  of  courtiers  are  soft, 
yet  are  they  darts.  I wish  that  I might 
be  a worthy  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
tament,  coming  to  you  with  hard  words,  to 
excite  contrition,  and  to  be  cruel  in  order 
to  show  mercy.  While  we  thus  address 
you,  lofty  eon,  seeking  not  to  flatter  you, 
as  we  owe  you  no  flattery,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
excite  your  indignation  against  us.  I fear 
nothing ; nor  do  I count  my  life  more 
precious  than  myself.  It  is  better  for  me 
to  incur  that  indignation,  and  by  two  old 
men,  accused  of  evil  days,  to  fall  without 
evil  works,  into  the  hands  of  men,  than 
with  my  murdered  lord  of  Canterbury  into 
the  bands  of  the  living  God,  which  the 
doctor  of  the  nations  believed  to  be  some- 
thing horrible.  Perish  our  temporal  goods, 
even  though  by  me,  provided  thy  eternal 
soul  be  not  lost,  for  which  Christ  died,  the 
just  for  the  unjust  Farther  to  proceed, 
and  longer  to  converse  with  you,  I am  for- 
bidden. I dread  the  contagious  wound 
of  excommunication  in  your  soul,  lest  my 
soul  should  catch  the  infection  ; for  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  prohibits  me 
to  communicate  in  any  thing  with  the 
avaricious  and  rapacious  ; and  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  forbids  me  to  say,  Hail 
to  him  who  bringeth  not  with  him  the 
doctrine  of  charity.f  You  must  understand, 
therefore,  that  we  can  no  longer  have  any 
communication  with  you,  until  you  wash 
away  the  stains  of  your  soul.  In  Jerusalem 
there  was  a pool  of  probation,  in  which,  on 
the  moving  of  the  watere,  they  who  de- 
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wended  into  them  were  healed.  * There 
are  at  Rome,  too,  pools  of  Siloe;  sinee 
there,  the  Apostolic  See  receives  sinners 
to  repentance.  Go  then  to  these  pools  of 
Siloe  ! Hasten  1 make  no  delay ! There 
is  peril  in  delay ! Wash  seven  times  l Let 
the  wretched  and  pitiful  ruins  of  your  soul 
be  purged  with  a sevenfold  ablution ; by 
confession,  by  tours,  by  fasting,  by  satis- 
faction, by  discipline,  by  pilgrimage  to 
holy  places,  and  by  alms,  redeem  your  sins, 
and  console  the  Church  whom  yon  have 
made  a widow,  that  she  may  pray  for  you. 
We,  indeed,  shall  cease  not  praying  for 
you,  night  and  day,  that  preventing  His 
face  by  confession,  you  may  return  , to  the 
Lord,  if  perchance  He  may  hear  you  and 
cure  you.  Forget  us.  There  is  nothing 
more  in  common  between  you  and  us.  He 
who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air,  will. take  care 
of  us.  We  do  not  expect  any  letters  from 
you.  We  do  not  ask  for  any.  Write  no 
more ; for  your  name  is  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living.  Let  us  not  see  your 
face,  nor  that  of  any  of  yours,  scorched  with 
the  lightning  of  exoommunieation,  lest 
being  made  participators  of  malediction, 
we  should  be  separated  with  you  from  the 
grace  of  God,  without  which  we  can  do 
nothing.  If  yon  wish  to  find  us,  return, 
return  to  our  heavenly  Father,  in  whom 
and  by  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  and  say  to  Him,  in  a spirit  of 
humility,  and  with  a contrite  heart,  ‘ Father, 
I have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  against 
thine.’  Nothing  more  do  I ask  from  you. 
Have  pity  thus  upon  your  soul,  appeasing 
God.  The  people  of  Grandmonl  will  wait 
until  your  change  cometh,  seeking  from 
God,  who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh,  the 
bread  of  grace  for  you  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  made  obedient  unto  God.  In  our 
prior-general,  I thus  speak  to  you  and  ex- 
hort you  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The 
strict  Judge,  though  all  things  are  bare 
and  open  to  His  eyes,  says  that  He  will 
make  inquiry  with  lights,  as  to  the  works 
of  Jerusalem,  which  He  so  dearly  loves. 
Then  what  will  He  do  to  the  reprobate  ? 
Malos  male  perdet,  are  the  words  of  the 
Gospel ; qui  ex  Deo  est,  verba  Dei  audit.”* 
This  is  not  merely  a voice  from  the 
desert,  which  found  no  echoes  in  the  society 
of  men.  Immediately  the  whole  Church 
proclaimed,  that  the  cause  was  decided 
respecting  the  title  of  the  holy  archbishop. 
Miracles  attested  by  such  eye-tritnesses 
as  John  of  Salisbury  seemed  to  dispense 
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even  with  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  before 
invoking  the  new  martyr.  John  of  Salis- 
bury says  “ that  he  should  fear  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  soul,  lest  such  a devotion 
should  have  the  appearance  of  doMfttiqg 
their  reality,  or  of  disrespect  to  the  blessed 
martyr.*  On  the  eve  of  his  passion,  he 
had  been  great  indeed  on  earth ; but  with 
a perishable  grandeur  which  one  false  step 
might  have  overthrown.  Rut  from  the 
moment  when  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  he  soared  abote  the  earth  as  high  as 
heaven,  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
fragility,  above  the  reach  of  his  enemies, 
like  the  snn,  which  all  the  dnst  that  we  make 
here  below  cannot  obscure.”!  Churches 
on  the  farthest  shores  of  Christendom  were 
| placed  under  his  invocation.  That  which 
stands  on  the  Lilybean  promontory  is  en- 
riched with  particles  of  his  brains  that 
Were  scattered.  Its  origin  was  deemed 
providential ; for  a ship  laden  with  Corin- 
thian columns  for  building  his  church, 
while  sailing  to  England  was  driven  here 
by  violent  winds,  and*  so  with  these  columns 
thus  divinely  sent;  theohuroh  was  con- 
structed, t Moreover,  , by  the  shedding  of 
his  blood,  the  Ghureh  gained  > liberty ; for 
the  king,  * to  obtain  reconciliation,  bound 
himself  to  abofcslfi  the  statutes  of  Clarendon, 
and  alltb©  end  customs  introduced  in  his 
days,! and  tomoderate,iuMjording  to  the 
counsel  of  religions  men,  those  that  might 
have  previously  existed.  He  promised 
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also  to  make  restitution  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  and  to  receive  to  peace  all 
who,  on  account  of  the  archbishop,  had 
incurred  his  displeasure.*  The  struggle 
of  course,  which  must  be  interminable,  wa* 
•only  (Suspended  for  a time.  It  was  never 
to  end  : it  was  ever  with  tears  and  fortitude 
to  be  begun  anew.  At  each  epoch  the 
monstrous  drama  was  represented ; in  later 
times, . perhaps,  relieved  ttf 

audacity  of  the  temporal  power,  as  iUw- 
laud  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  in*  amt 
under  Nicholas,  where  the,  law  dAfette, 
like  the  Persian  edict,  in  the  year 
“ it  is  folly  to  desire  to  have  any  ol&ttse- 
ligion,  than  that  of  the  great  king;"  but 
the  immediate  result  was  no  less  con- 
firmatory of  the  old  experience  respecting 
the  fruits  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
such  seed. 

Reader,  now  we  need  repose ; our  eyes 
are  cloyed  with  views  of  tyranny,  and  deks 
of  death  done  on  the  innocent.  Enough 
has  been  adduced  to  clear  from  wrong  the 
memory  of  the,  glorious  Pontiff  Thomas, 
who,  as  the  Church  says  in  her  solemn 
prayer,  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  impious : 
who,  in  some  histories,  lies  yet  prostate 
under, envy  s cruel  blow, — enough  to  justify 
her  applying  to  him  and  to  others  who  suf- 
fered from  a similar  cause,  the  words  which 
She  sings  upon  his  festival.  “ Hie  eetrere 
martyr,  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  aanguinsm 
suum  fudit : qui  minas  judicum  non  rimuit 
nec  terrenss  dignitatis  gloriam  qumiuL 
sed  ad  ooelestia  regna  pervenit.” 

* S.  Thom.  Epist  eoexxxui. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


9gfiKPUH0S  have  we  seen  hdw  many 
ISJR?i  various  elements  of  hostility, 

‘ which  separately  were  employ- 
ed  in  animating  men  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  as  well  as  against  its 
members,  one  by  one,  have  existed  in  past 
ages.  We  are  now*  about  to  witness  the 
combined  action  of  these  elements  giving 
rise  to  a persecution  more  terrible  and 
extensive  than  any  which  had  before  as- 
sailed the  ChiirCh  of  God,  and  which,  after 
abruptly  closing  for  some  countries  the 
Ages  of  Faith  three  centuries  ago,  con- 
tinues to  afflict  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  will  continue,  probably,  till  the 
end  of  time ; since  its  development  as- 
sumes the  last  form  under  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposition  can  be  manifested ; 
since  it  comprises  all  errors,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  last  expression  of  all  possible  resolu- 
tions contrary  to  truth  and  love. 

Pythagoras,  as  long  as  he  conversed 
promiscuously  with  every  one,  is  said  to 
have  been  graciously  received  by  men ; but 
after  he  had  begun  to  confine  his  conver- 
sation to  his  disciples  alone,  the  'public 
favour  left  him;  and  from  that  time  he 
had  always  enemies  who  plotted  against 
him.  If  the  Catholic  religion  had  not  had 
its  distinct  initiations  and  its  exclusive 
pale,  “ within  which,”  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
“ all  were  as  one  man,  on  account  of  the 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,”*  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  spared  much 
suffering  from  its  infancy  : the  pagans 
would  have  permitted  it  to  exist  in  peace 
amongst  their  own  various  but  not  dis- 
cordant religions ; and,  under  various  forms, 
it  might  have  survived  to  a late  period, 
undistinguished  by  any  particular  perse- 
cution, further  than  what  it  might  draw 
down  by  its  natural  justice.  The  powers 
of  the  world  at  all  times  seek  to  assimilate 
to  themselves  whatever  is  near.  If  they 
could  have  contrived,  therefore,  to  effect 
the  identification  of  the  Church  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  own  systems,  they 
would  have  extended  their  friendship  to  it ; 


but  because  it  could  never  osnsent  to  this 
union;  but  declared  that  it  must  always 
retain  independence,  they  united  to  perse- 
cute it.  Truly  remarkable  in  this  respect 
is  the  constant  recurrence  of  tfie  same 
phenomenon.  “ Nam  de  seota  hao  notum 
os t nobis,  quia  ubique  ei  contradioetur,” 
said  the  Jews  at  Rome  toSt.  Paul  ;*,  words 
precisely  similar  to  those  used  in  reference 
to  the  Catholic*  religion;  at  the  present  day, 
when  it  is  the  only  religion  frowned  upon 
and  suspected  by  rulers,  who,  like  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  find  it  the  sole  ob- 
stacle to  the  realization  of  their  plans.  It 
is  well  said,  that  M the  battle  of  .belief 
against  unbelief  is  the  nevenending  battle” 
From  the  first  the  hostility  of  the  whole 
human  race  seemed  to  * be  turned  upon 
Christians.  “ Hrc  exit  crimen,”; said  Ter- 
tullian,  “ ubl  veritas  et<  Dei  devotio  est/’f 
44  Apod  vos,”  he  says  again  to  the  Gentiles, 
H quodvis  colere  juU  est  prater  Dmm  va- 
rum.” So  it  contained  to  be,  even  within 
the  Christian  world,  after  schism  mod 
heresy  had  risen  up,  - Ifcis  tnie  the  em- 
pire, the  state  had  v beobzae  GJogisttan, 
professedly : “ Formerly,”  says  St  Augus- 
tin, " it  was  a crime  to  reply*©-*  pagan, 
and  now  it  is  a crime  to  remain1  a pagan. 
-Nevertheless,  at  that  time  and  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  innumerable  men  regarded  the 
Church  with  pagan  eyes,  and  required  the 
admonition  of  that  holy  doctor : “ Noli 
habere  oculos  paganorum  : Christianos 

oculos  habe.”§  Obedience  to  the  true  au- 
thority still  constituted  a crime,  against 
which  all  who  were  not  faithful  instinctively 
united ; so  that  with  impunity  men  might 
profess  any  religion,  and  even  hold  all  the 
Catholic  doctrines  separately,  as  Lactan- 
titjB  says,  the  heathen  sects  of  philosophers 
* did, t|  and,  as  the  heretical  sects  continue 
to  do,  provided  they  did  not  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  hold  all 
these  truths  together  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
For  those  who  did  embrace  all  truth  and 
hold  to  that  chair,  the  old  examples  of  the 
heathen  emperors  were  revived : the  world 
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was  agm  %b  behold  Catholics  persecuted 
by  men  “of  the  noct  amiable  and  philoso- 
phic chaietei,"  as  Gibbon  says,  “ and  ac- 
cording to  the  lave  of  kings,  distinguished 
by  the  figha  and  justice  of  their  general 
administration.”  Men  not  unworthy  of 
being  compared  with  Trajan,  Marcus  An- 
tornnufl,  and  Deciua,  would  unite  with 
tyrants  such  as  Nero  in  persecuting  them ; 
while  authors,  oomparabfo  perhaps  to 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Galen, 
Epictetus,  and  whole  universities  collec- 
tively, would  be  as  obstinate  as  a Lucian 
and  a Porphyry,  and  the  various  schools  of 
pagan  philosophy,  in  overlooking  or  re- 
jecting the  wisdom  of  their  faith.  This 
singular  union  of  all  discordant  elements, 
when  once  directed  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  has  been  observed  in  all  ages  and 
under  great  diversity  of  circumstances. 

“ The  heretics  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,”  said  St  Ambrose,  “ but  against 
the  Church  they  agree.”* * * §  When  St  Fran- 
cis Xavier  and  bis  companion  Fernandez 
began  to  preach  in  Japan,  in  presence  of 
the  bonnes,  these  men,  who  were  divided 
into  seven  or  eight  different  religions,  and 
who  were  continually  disputing  with  each 
other,  no  sooner  heard  the  divine  law  an- 
nounced, than  they  all  united  against  it, 
and  forgot  their  private  disagreements  to 
oppose  it  with  all  their  force.! 

The  same  quality  of  assimilation,  when 
subjected  to  the  presence  of  the  Catholic 
faitn,  existed  in  all  those  heterogeneous 
elements  which  formed  the  varieties  of 
heresy,  while  it  gnawed  itself  as  one  with 
rage  distracted.  Gibbon  says  that  the  Jews 
would  have  been  scorned  by  Julian,  if  their 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Christians  had 
not  entitled  them  to  his  friendship;  so 
wherever  there  was  seen  a hatred  of  Rome, 
the  shrewdest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
reformers  recognised  their  brethren,  even 
though  their  opinions,  like  those  of  Alme- 
riek  de  Bene,  might  justly  be  qualified,  as 
were  his  by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran, 
aa  being  not  so  much  heretical  as  insane. 
“These  are  the  heretics  against  the  Catholic 
ftuth,”  says  Isidore,  “condemned  by  the 
holy  councils,  which,  though  divided  among 
themselves,  agree  in  common  conspiracy 
against  the  Church  of  God.”;  Raban  Maur 
concludes  las  catalogue  of  heresies  with 
the  same  words.§  This  negative  unity  in 

* Ltk  i.  de  Fide,  c.  4. 
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hatred  appeared  sire  in  She  fcMtisaftt 

middle  ages.  - They  ire  divided  rate  ran 

treatise  against  tbs  WmhftefcsSs;  •hot  u 
attacking  the  Church  they  wn  mini 
When  the  heretics  are  in  rare  house  tt uy 
cannot  agree ; each  ponderous  Sh«  cShu: 
but  in  impugning  the  Reman  Church  they 
act  together.”* 

Similarly  combined  against  Ouhlh 
were  all  those  where  tation  was  their  reli- 
gion; “whorecDmbisiatk»s,*ae<9uend«i 
says,  “ were  not  entered  into  upsn  rssi  aid 
substantial  motives  of  conscience,  hew  an 
neous  soever,  but  consisted  of  mere  gist- 
nous  materials  of  will,  and  humour,  and  fafiy, 
and  knavery,  and  ambition  and  ratine,” 
which  made  them  cling  inseparably  together 
while  protosting  against  Rome.  “Thu 
the  evil,”  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “even 
while  murmuring  against  the  evil  chick 
they  cannot  avoid  doing;  for  one  person  m 
health  will  more  easily  endure  two  tick 
persons  than  two  sick  each  other,”!  unite 
with  the  evil,  so  for  as  eombming  agsinst  this 
one  cause.  In  regard  to  every  other,  Satan 
can  eject  Satan,  as  St  Bernard  remarks; 
but  here  shade  can  protect  shade.  “Umbra 
protegit  umbram,”  as  blessed  Job  says  of 
the  wicked;  while  the  Spirit  of  truth  wbkh 
can  never  be  contrary  to  itself,  can  accept 
of  no  combination  to  deliver  men  frwn 
persecution,  but  what  is  compatible  with 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  justice. 

To  express  the  sufferings  of  Catholics  in 
defence  of  religion,  St  Augustin  conde- 
scends to  use  a familiar  image,  saying*  “ Be- 
yond comparison  is  the  truth  of  Chostisni 
more  beautiful  than  the  famed  Helen  of  the 
Greeks ; and  beyond  comparison  have  cor 
blessed  martyrs  fought  for  it  against  the 
world,  more  courageously  than  did  the 
heroes  of  Greece  for  Helen  against  Trey." 
In  fact  when  the  modern  philosophy  arwe, 
to  embrace  that  truth  was  to  embrace  ]*r- 
secution ; “ magis  eligens  affligi  cum  pop  do 
Dei,  quam  temporalis  peccati  habere  jo* 
cunditatem.”;  What  St  Augustin  says 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  wedd 
seemed  to  have  already  commenced.  “Both 
parties  were  in  all  nations ; one  which  op- 
pressed, the  other  which  was  oppressed:  one 
which  said  peace  and  security,  the  other 
in  which  the  sun  was  obscured  and  the 
moon  deprived  of  her  light  in  which  the 
stars  fell  and  the  powers  of  heaven  van 
shaken.  *§  Miserable  times  of  divisoa 
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my*  ^mfrefely  rfroukl  <oy  -one  ^mm  $gjm 
with  wusih  Mt,tf<leee  it  WiigiriiMt  to-Lwri 
«Adbl4gUB*-fii0  (Huiefc”*  If 
tfuthwrn  *a d rimpld'wesetried  by  the  nil© 
•£  Su«fin I,  CMlit  var»  toted  which  had 
endtond  meto  Irifows,  heeaoftenes*  in 
pam^hid  Jimwedmoai  wounds,  hod 
been  most  frequently  in  danger  of  death* 
ted  hoed  in^^onteet  periisfrom  the  Gen- 
ulss  and  free*  brethren ; which  hod  suffered 
moss  pshtwtioPt  in  fasting  end  afflictions, 
in  cM  anditokindncsa,  there  eould  haye 
been  wodiflienkyi*  determining  which  were 
the  ohdcbnn  of  beatitude.  44Le  monde  Tout 
etre  ttwmpet” said  a French  prince;  audit 
is  oftljrrthoM  who  persist  in  preyenting  it 
from  indulging  in  a rdantary  ignorance 
that  are  the  proper  objects  of  its  persecution. 

Reader,  we  haws  now  reached  the  sad 
confines  of  a shade  congenial  with  discourse 
cm  biSSeq  oontrast  to  die  peace  of  blessed 
men  in  ages  4f  faith. 

- — "▲ni.ief  by  stow  degrees 
Guth’ring,  a fog  puUqet  tow’rda  as,  dark  as  night 
There  is  no  room  for  ’scaping ; and  this  mist 
Bereaves  ns,  both  of  sight  and  the  pure  air, 

> ReiTt  dunnest  gloom,  or  night  nnhistrous,  dark, 
Of  every  pUnvt  'reftj  and  pall’d  in  olouds. 

Did  never  spread  before  the  sight  a veil 
, In  thickness  like  this  fog ; nor  to  the  senss 
' So  palpable  and  gross.  Ent’ring  its  shade, 

Mine  eyes  endure  not  with  unclosed  lids.”+ 

Ah ! well  does*  St  Augustin  say,  that 44  the 
life  of  faith,  which  is  the  day  in  comparison 
with  the  life  Of  the  impious,  is  the  night 
fa  comparison  with  that  of  angels  :J  its 
shadows  are  longer  than  its  gleams.  Tribu- 
lationes  civitatrrm  audivimus,  quas  pass® 
sunt  et  defecimuB : timor  et  hebetudo 
mentis  cecidit  super  nos  et  supe  liberos 
nostro*.’’ 

The  shme  drama  is  again  to  be  represent- 
ed ; but  its  former  monotony  would  now 
be  desirable ; for  it  will  have  hideous  scenes 
this  time  which  it  had  not  before.  Now 
begin  rueftil  wailings  to  be  beard : now  am 
I come  where  many  a plaining  voice  smites 
to  mine  ear.  “ The  river  of  blood,”  as 
Dante  says,  “ approaches,  in  the  which  all 
those  are  steeped  who  have  by  violence  in- 
jured.” The  drama  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
opens,  unfolding  things  incredible  to  those 
who  witnessed  them.  M Dies  iste,  dies  ir©,” 
as  old  writers  cry,  “dies  calamitatis  et 
miserite.”  The  history  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  ef  Bishop ^Fishfer  before  Henry  VIII., 

* DeiGnukbufC^ariuti#,  iv.  H^Fxag. 
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the  history  of  three  centuries  of  persecution 
by  those  who  consented  to  his  work,  is  that 
of  the  martyrs  before  the  proconsuls,  of 
Athanasius  before  Julian,  of  Ambrose  before 
Theodosius,  of  Chrysostom  before  Arcadius, 
of  GwgwybiyUf.  iWftre 
Thomas  of  C*Btorbujp;befta^ 
but  it  is  these  histories,,  striked  of  every 
relief  k*m  the  jp^jideu/  jw d poetry  of 
events  and  chaiaMJtsj*  It  isrwot  ahrilhant 
meteor  which  destroys  and  vanishes ; it  is 
like  a lamp  of  the  sepulchral  pit  that  open* 
daily  during  a pestilence,  which  easts  a 
dim  melancholy  light,;  but  ever  bunts,  r - 
44  Brethren,”  says  St.  Augustin,  of  whose 
words,  as  of  sprue  solemn  music,  weatand 
in  need  to  prepare  our  mind  for  encounter- 
ing the  objects  that  will  now  beset  oar 
path,  44  If  wo  aught  net  to  lift  oi&s&lvas 
proudly  against  the  Jews*  formerly  out  off 
horn  the  root  of  the  patriarchs,  * but  ought 
rather  to  fear  and  say  to  God«Qg*m  rimenda 
sunt  opera  tu& ! how  much  lose  ought  we 
to  lift  ourselves  against,  the  recent  wounds 
of  those  freshly  out  off  ? The  Jew*  of  old 
were  cut  off,  and  the  Gentiles  grafted  in. 
From  that  graft  the  heretics  are  now  out 
off;  hut  neither  against  these  ought  we  te 
lift  ourselves  proudly,  lest  perohapoe  wo 
should  ourselves  deserve  to,  be  out  off 
for  delighting  to  insult  j oyer  the  fallen* 
Brethren,  we  intreat  yon,  whoever  you  may 
be,  who  are  in  the  Church,  benot  willing  to 
insult  those  who  are  not  within  it but  ra- 
ther pray  that  they  also;  may  be  within  it ”* 
Pity,  not  pride,  should  wove  us ;.  for  at  this 
day,  as  St  Augustin  says  of  those,  bom  in 
the  party  of  Dopatus,  “ you  find  men  who 
know  not  what  is  the  Church.  He  holds 
to  where  he  was  bom;  pad  you’ will  not 
overcome  his  custom,  which  heihas  sucked 
in  with  his  mother  s milk.  Let  us  sup- 
pose him  reading  the  Scriptures  daily, 
meditating  on  them,  preaching ; yet  he  will 
not  see  in  them  the  Catholic  Church. ”f 
44  0 h»retica  insania,”  he  exclaims,  alluding 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  Church  through  alt 
nations ; 44  what  you  do  not  see  you  believe 
with  me;  what  you  see  you  deny.  You 
believe  with  me  that  Christ  is  exalted  above 
the  heavens,  which  we  do  not  see ; and  you 
deny  his  glory  over  all  the  earth,,  which  we 
do  see.”|  But  if  we  ought  not  to  lift  our- 
selves proudly  gainst  the  authors  of  this 
last  great  persecution,  neither  ought  we  to, 
conceal  the  history  of  their  deeds,  or  assent 
to  their  apotheosis  as  heroes  to  be  worship- 
ped; lest,  from  excuaj  to  excuse,  which|  is 
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the  course  required  for  that  end,  we  should 
be  at  last  obliged  to  excuse  the  murderers 
of  Christ.  St.  Augustin,  and  Albertus 
Magnus  following  him,  teach  us  to  repeat, 
in  reference  to  those  who  serve  under  the 
banner  which  first  announced  this  war,  the 
Psalmist’s  words,  “ Confundantur  et  re- 
vertantur  qui  quaerunt  animam  meam.” 
“ What  then,”  they  add,  “ becomes  of  lov- 
ing your  enemies,  of  praying  for  those  who 
persecute  you  ? Lo,  you  suffer  persecution, 
and  you  curse  those  from  whom  you  suffer 
it.  In  what  manner  do  you  imitate  the 
preceding  passion  of  our  Lord  hanging  on 
the  cross,  and  saying,  * Pater,  ignosce  illis, 
quia  nesciunt  quid  faciunt.’  To  such,  say 
they,  the  martyr  answers,  ‘ Why  do  you 
object  this  ? What  have  I said  of  my  ene- 
mies? Confundantur  etrevertantur.'  Such 
is  the  revenge  already  taken  on  the  enemies 
of  the  martyrs.  Saul,  who  persecuted  Ste- 
phen, heard  the  voice  ; he  is  confounded  and 
prostrated,  and  raised  up  to  obedience,  after 
having  being  inflamed  to  persecute.  This  is 
what  the  martyrs  wish  to  their  enemies ; 
confundantur  et  revertantur ; for  so  long  as 
they  are  not  confounded  and  turned  back, 
they  will  defend  their  actions ; they  will 
glory  in  them ; they  will  rejoice,  because 
they  bind,  because  they  scourge,  because 
they  kill,  because  they  dance,  because  they 
insult.  From  all  these  actions  let  them  be 
confounded  and  turned  back,  that  they  may 
not  excuse  them ; for  if  they  are  confounded 
they  will  be  converted  ; nor  can  they  be 
converted  unless  confounded  and  turned 
back.  Let  us  then  wish  this  to  our  ene- 
mies ; we  may  wish  it  securely.  Lo,  I have 
said  it,  and  to  yourselves  I have  said  it. 
All  ye  who  still  dance  and  sing,  and  insult 
the  martyrs,  may  you  be  confounded  and 
turned  back,  and  within  these  walls  brought 
to  smite  your  breasts.”* 

The  elements  of  this  persecution  are  not 
difficult  to  analyze,  although  the  results 
are  manifold.  Every  man  who  has  im- 
bibed them  will,  in  his  capacity  of  an  alien 
from  the  Catholic  faith,  partake  of  the 
property  of  Proteus,  as  all  who  contend 
with  him  discover;  for  as  the  old  Egyptian, 
in  poetic  fabling,  became  first  a lion,  after- 
wards successively  a dragon,  a panther,  a 
great  swine,  water,  and  a lofty  tree ; so  to 
those  who  would  seize  the  bold  and  subtle 
spirit  of  heresy,  it  will  seem  at  one  time 
tlie  symbol  of  all  things  brave  and  royal ; 
it  will  then  terrify  by  its  hideous  aspect; 

• .-'t.  August,  in  Ps.  lxix.  Albert.  Mag.  Com- 
im  nt.  iu  Ps.  lxix 


it  will  seduce  by  its  gay  colours;  it  will 
assume  a wild  similitude  to  attract  the  vik 
propensities  of  carnal  nature  : it  will  glide 
away  softly  as  liquid,  or  it  will  present  a , 
towering  form,  and  seem  to  reach  heaven  [ 
by  its  boasted  sovereignties. 

But  let  us  commence  our  alchemy,  for 
this  is  of  a kind  of  which  the  use  will  be  . 
perpetual.  “ The  pretence  is  of  the  8pirit,r  ' 
said  the  clear-sighted  bishop  Gardiner  to 
Somerset,  speaking  of  the  false  reformers, 

“ and  all  is  for  the  flesh, — root  of  that  ill 
plant  whose  shade  such  poison  sheds  o’er 
all  the  Christian  land,  that  seldom  now  good 
fruit  is  gathered.”  Here  then  at  once  we 
find  an  ingredient  of  great  use  in  persecu- 
tion. The  agents  were,  in  fact,  like  him 
whom  they  served,  more  useful  as  a perse- 
cutor than  as  a prince  and  friend, — men 
whose  wine  was  better  than  their  manners. 

“ beveurs  tres-illustres,”  as  an  old  writer 
says,  “ pantagruelisant,  c’est  a dire  bevans 
a gre,”  whose  wisdom  in  one  respect  resem- 
bled that  of  Ulysses,  agreeing  with  his 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  better  than 
a banquet,  when  men  are  feasting  in  a 
house,  sitting  in  order,  and  hearing  singers 
before  tables  loaded  with  food,  with  cups, 
and  the  best  wine, 

ToCro  tl  pot  KaXkurrov  cVt  <f>pc<r\y  cider ai  ctw.* 

mere  carnal  sinners  borne  abroad  by  the 
tyrannous  gust  of  sensuality,  men  whom 
St.  Augustin  compares  to  dogs  and  swine, 
“who  would  rather  pertinaciously  bark, 
than  studiously  inquire ; or  who  would 
neither  bark  nor  inquire;  but  wallow  in 
the  defilement  of  their  pleasures.’!  Such 
were  the  elector  John,  and  his  son  Frederic, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang, 
prince  of  Anhalt,  Ernest  and  Francis  of 
Lunebourg,  and  Henry  VIII. 

With  this  was  necessarily  joined  the 
covetous  desire : for  the  flesh  engenders  and 
expands  that  cursed  flower,  that  hath  made 
wander  both  the  sheep  and  lambs  turning 
the  shepherd  to  a wolf.  But  what  else 
enters  into  the  compound?  Error;  obli- 
quity of  mental  vision ; distorted  or  maimed 
truth,  identical  with  error.  Now  error  is 
destructive  by  its  nature ; it  produces  no- 
thing ; figs  are  not  gathered  on  thorns,  nor 
on  briars  grapes.  It  is  in  the  moral  order, 
an  envious  sneaping  frost  that  bites  the 
first-born  infants  of  the  spring.  It  roust 
hate,  as  Catholicism  must  love  : “ I t de- 
struas  inimicum  et  defensorem.”  M\ho 

• Odyss.  ix.  5.  t In  Ps.  ix. 
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s this?”  asks  Sr.  Augustin,  “ but  the  heretic, 
vho  is  an  enemy  and  a defender,  attacking 
he  Christian  faith  and  seeming  to  defend 
t ?”*  Here  is  then  matter  to  cause  the 
rrand  triumph  of  persecution,  of  which  we  | 
till  witness  the  effects.  “ Quoniam  quae 
>erfecisti  destruxerunt.”  St.  Augustin,  after 
iting  these  words  of  the  Psalm,  adds,  “ This 
le  says  against  all  heretics,  for  all,  as  far  as 
n them  lies,  have  destroyed  the  praise  which 
rom  the  mouth  o(  children  and  sucking 
nfants  God  hath  perfected  ; while  with  vain 
ind  scrupulous  questions  they  disturb  the 
ittle  ones,  and  permit  them  not  to  be 
tourished  with  the  milk  of  faith.  So  what 
boa  hast  perfected  they  have  destroyed. 
>Vbere,  unless  in  their  conventicles,  where 
he  little  ones  and  those  ignorant  of  internal 
ight,  they  do  not  nourish  with  milk,  but  kill 
vith  poison  ?”f  They  destroy  with  doubts ; 
hey  destroy  with  such  words,  as  “ This  is  a 
iard  saying  but  as  St.  Augustin  says, 

* It  is  they  that  are  hard,  not  the  saying; 
or  if  they  were  not  hard,  but  mild  and 
gentle,  it  would  be  as  oil  to  them,  so  as  to 
penetrate  even  to  the  very  bones.”}; 

What  do  they  not  destroy  ? Do  you  sup- 
pose that  they  will  spare  things  because 
they  aTe  sixteen  hundred  years  old,  and 
n-ere  dear  to  the  apostles?  You  little  kuow 
them.  In  their  spleen  and  bilious  egotism, 
they  will  sacrifice  these  the  first.  Prayers, 
processions,  signs  of  the  cross,  all  must  be 
abolished.  They  cut  off  sources  of  tender- 
ness, and  shut  out  from  our  senses  the  access 
to  devotion ; they  remove  the  image  of  her 
whose  countenance  alone,  as  a modem  writer 
says, (t  can  suspend  our  steps  on  the  highway 
of  the  world,  discourse  with  us,  soften  and 
chasten  us,  showing  us  our  own  unworthiness 
by  the  light  of  a reproving  smile.”§  If 
they  leave  the  evening  dance  upon  the  green, 
(for,  unless  under  Calvin’s  ephemeral  the- 
ocracy, nature  will  be  too  strong  for  them,) 
they  will  not  suffer  the  bells  that  used  to  an- 
nounce the  hour  of  benediction  to  interrupt 
it  suddenly,  nor  the  hands  that  joined  there 
to  meet  together  at  the  portal  fountain,  and 
touch  the  brow  reciprocally  with  its  lustra! 
waters : though,  as  Gardiner  said  to  Ridley, 
“ If  holy  use  were  coupled  with  holy  water, 
there  would  be  more  plenty  of  holiness  than 
there  is ; but  as  men  be  profane  in  their 
living,  so  they  cannot  abide  to  have  any 
thing  effectually  holy,  not  so  much  as  water, 
fearing  lest  it  should  take  away  sin  from  us, 
that  which  we  love  so  dearly  well.’*  The 

* S.  Aug.  in  Ps.  viii.  + In  Ps.  x. 
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dance  continues ; the  praise  which  God  had 
perfected  they  have  destroyed.  Heresy, 
styled  by  the  people  who  first  witnessed  its 
effects,  “ Ce  maudit  presche,”  has  engen- 
dered only  false  minds  and  hearts  without 
faith,  in  which  generous  sentiment  is  laughed 
down,  and  the  sanctification  of  nature  sys- 
tematically excluded,  which  the  thirst  of 
selfish  pleasure  devours,  and  which  the 
spleen  of  doubt  and  dark  suspicion  kills. 
The  Pythagoraean  poet  invokes  the  graces, 
adding, 

2 vv  yap  vpiv  ra  repTrvd  Kat  ra  yXvicea 

Fiver  at,  irdvra  ftporois, 

El  crcK^ff,  « icaXof  €t  nr  ayXaos 

’A  vrjp.* 

It  was  not  merely  these  sweets  which  fled 
at  its  approach  : as  in  the  third  circle  where 
the  poet  found  himself,  its  destructive  words 
fell  like  showers,  ceaseless,  accursed,  heavy, 
and  cold,  unchanged  for  ever,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree,  till  eveiy  flower  of  the  holy 
world  perished  and  stank  all  the  land  whereon 
that  tempest  fell. 

Fruits  it  leaves  none,  but  thorns  instead, 
with  venom  filled.  It  destroys  all  that 
beautiful  development  of  interior  love  and 
purity,  which  had  been  so  long  effecting  by 
the  Catholic  wisdom.  It  obliterates  all 
traces  of  that  old  and  simple  age,  when  still 
the  carved  monitor  and  label  by  every  rustic 
pathway  rested  safe  ; it  strips  the  Church  of 
its  ornaments,  the  country  of  its  institutions, 
religion  of  its  mysteries,  morality  of  its 
sanctions,  youth  of  its  simplicity,  age  of  its 
reverence,  and  even  language  of  its  grace. 
It  persecutes  mind  by  taking  from  it  that 
rule  of  faith  which  is  essential  to  its  peace, 
and  involving  it  in  a labyrinth  of  self-con- 
tradiction, for,  as  Pelisson  says,  “ Before 
resolving  upon  the  most  terrible  of  all  actions, 
which  is  to  separate  from  the  Church,  men 
are  bound  by  these  principles  not  to  trust  to 
what  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  said,  but 
to  examine  for  themselves  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  to  verify  the  facts  of  both  ; 
which  the  majority  can  never  do,  and  yet 
without  doing  which  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of 
being  sincere.”  It  persecutes  mind  by  con- 
stantly opposing,  like  the  enemy  of  men 
who  is  qualified  in  the  ordinance  of  an  Ar- 
menian king,  as  he  who  always  says,  “No.” 
It  persecutes,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  said,  by 
“ a shameless  boldness,  and  an  unreasonable 
railing,  with  Scripture  wrested  awry,  and 
made  to  minister  matter  to  its  jesting, 
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scoffing,  and  outrageous  ribaldry,  not  only 
against  eveiy  estate  here  on  earth,  and 
the  most  religious  living,  but  against  the 
very  saints  in  heaven  and  the  mysteries  of 
God,  more  especially  those  of  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  altar;  weatying  out  all  the 
world  by  its  importunate  babblings,  and 
overwhelming  them  with  a weight  of  words ; ” 
4i  the  spreaders  of  error,”  he  adds,  w are 
always  more  active  than  the  defenders  of  the 
truth.  Many  are  so  wearied  with  sorrow 
and  heaviness  to  see  the  worid  wax  so 
wretched,  that  they  fall  into  a slumber,  and 
let  the  wretches  alone ; but  if  we  would 
match  them,  we  must  watch  and  pray,  and 
take  the  pen  in  hand.” 

Sister  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  in  1534,  at 
Geneva,  made  the  same  remark : “ The 
Christians,”  she  says,  “ began  already  to 
lose  courage,  and  day  by  day  to  be  perverted, 
and  no  one  dared  any  longer  to  say  a word.”* 
Subsequently,  the  lesser  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, before  rallying  to  defend  themselves, 
gave  utterance  to  their  despair  in  these 
words : u Since  all  is  denied  us,  since  we 
have  so  long  endured  this  violent  anguish, 
pride,  and  iniquity,  without  the  least  pros- 
pect appearing  of  an  end,  we  are  constrained 
to  address  our  complaints  of  you  to  God, 
to  his  holy  Mother,  to  the  whole  heavenly 
court,  and  to  all  who  have  anyrega  d for 
truth  and  justice.”f 

It  persecutes  the  intelligence,  by  substi- 
tuting the  authority  of  a great  name  for  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church ; for,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ heresies  are  not  caused  by  men  of 
little  minds.  Only  great  men,  great  but 
evil,  make  heresies.  It  persecutes  by  ex- 
claiming, ' Magnus  Ole  vir,  magnus  ille 
homo,’  What  a man  was  Donatus ! what  a 
man  was  Arms !”  J Leaving  it  for  those  of 
their  train  to  ciy. 


“ Le  peuple  areugle  et  foible  est  n6  pour  les 
grands  hommes, 

Pour  admirer,  pour  croire,  et  pour  nous  oWir.”f 


It  persecutes  by  the  proud  display  of  their 
prosperity,  by  repeating,  “ It  is  well  with  us; 
we  are  rich  and  happy  in  this  life : depart 
firom  us  those  who  promise  what  they  can- 
not show. ”||  It  persecutes  also  by  its  pro- 
digies of  assurance,  by  its  imperturbable 
reliance  on  exploded  errors : by  a specious 
sophistry,  however,  it  may  soften  to  a para- 
logism on  the  lips  of  some.  Great  errors 


• Audio,  Hist,  de  Calvin,  i.  f Id.  233. 
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in  religion  have  almost  always  been  grounded 
on  a pretended  great  dearness.  What  plainer, 
said  the  Arians,  some  of  whom  were  men  of 
great  talents  and  learning,  and  of  a ^ 
proachless  life,  than  these  words,  " The 
Father  is  greater  than  1 !”  To  avail  oar- 
selves  of  Tim  on  s words,  If  a theory  has 
many  faces,  the  one  false  the  other  true/' 
heresy  44  groups  them,  mingles  them,  makes 
them  play  and  glitter  before  yon  with  » 
quick  a hand,  that  you  have  not  time  t» 
catch  the  sophism  in  its-  passage.  Whether 
the  disorder  of  its  expression,  the  incoherent 
agglomeration  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
propositions  be  an  effect  of  its  art  or  not, 
certainly  of  all  eloquence,  its  refutation  is 
the  easiest  when  you  read  it,  the  most  diffi- 
cult when  yon  hear  it ; you  feel  as  those  who, 
piercing  not  the  drift  of  the  answer  made 
them,  stand  as  if  exposed  in  mockery,  nor 
know  what  to  reply.  No  one  can  belter 
mimic  the  victim ; sometimes  it  emits  from 
its  bosom  the  deepest  sighs  at  the  perversity 
of  opinions : it  is  also  the  gentlest  of  beings; 
and  the  moment  when  you  think  it  caresses 
you,  it  seizes  you  in  its  claws ! ” 

Its  objections,  eloquently  stated,  and  mixed 
up  with  truth  and  falsehood,  are  addressed 
to  whatever  is  most  elementary  and  gross  in 
the  human  reason,  and  hence  vulgar  minds 
are  dazzled  by  them.  It  never  pretends  to 
innovate.  It  introduces  novelty  under  the 
mask  of  antiquity.  It  appeals  to  the  ancient 
doctrine  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the 
time.  At  these  clamours,  the  intelligent, 
seeing  the  crowd  pass  moved  with  such 
transports,  mix  with  it,  and  accompany  the 
triumpher ; the  adherents  of  troth  seem  like 
men  detected  of  crime,  and  for  ever  dis- 
graced ; they  suffer  persecution  of  mind ; 
although  after  the  procession  criticism  rnsy 
come,  which  calls  gold  gold,  and  brass  brsss, 
and  which  puts  back  things  and  men  in 
their  true  places.* 

“ Abscondes  eos  in  abscondito  vultustui  t 
conturbatione  hominum. — Proteges  eos  in 
tabemaculo  tuo  a contradictions  linguaruin.0 
What  is  this  tabernacle  ? w The  Church," 
replies  St.  Augustin,  u which  is  but  as  the 
tent  of  travellers.  In  this  tabernacle  tltey 
will  be  protected  from  the  contndietioi  of 
tongues.  Many  tongues  contradict:  dile- 
rent  heresies,  different  schisms,  oppose  the 
true  doctrine.  Run  to  the  tabernacle  of 
God;  hold  to  the  Catholic  Church;  deftri 
not  from  the  rule  of  truth,  and  you  wii)  be 
protected  from  that  contradiction  of  tongue  / f 
Where  minds  are  thus  proof,  the  persecut  oo 
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x tends  to  bodies ; though  indeed  often  both 
re  involved  together;  for,  as  St.  Anselm 
ays,  “ If  from  a persecution  of  the  body  we 
ly  from  city  to  city,  how  much  mere  are 
re  from  a persecution  of  mind ! "*  It 
ronld  be  long  to  tell,  as  St.  Augustin  say$ 
r how  the  martyrs  laboured  and  suffered 
tenia  in  the  great  tempests  of  hatreds  in 
bis  world,  not  so  much  in  body,  to  which 
bey  were  often  exposed,  as  in  faith,  lest, 
rielding  to  the  sorrows  of  persecution,  they 
bould  lose  what  God  had  promised/'f 
)ne  who  witnessed  the  forerunners  of  this 
wrsecution  says,  “ It  is  the  property  of  the 
ain  science  which  in  our  times  endeavours 
o domineer,  to  seek  novelties,  and  to  draw 
in  others  to  follow  it,  and  to  hate  and  per* 
■ecute  those  whom  it  cannot  induce  to 
ollow  it.” J 

St.  Augustin  describes  its  effects  in  these 
vords : “ There  are  two  kinds  of  persecution, 

>f  those  who  blame,  and  of  those  who  praise 
— vitnperantium  et  adulanlium.  Plus  per- 
sequitnr  lingua  adulatoris  quam  manus  in- 
terfectoris."§  “ Therefore/'  he  continues, 

" let  these  also  be  turned  back,  who  say  to 
me,  'Tis  well,  'tis  well.  For  why  do  they 
praise  me?  Let  them  praise  God.  For 
who  am  I,  that  I should  be  praised  ? With 
such  oil  the  head  of  heretics  is  made  fat, 
when  they  say,  • Ego  sum,  ego  sum : ' and 
it  is  replied,  ‘Tu  domine.'  They  accept 
the  Euge,  euge;  they  follow  Euge,  euge. 
They  are  made  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
With  most  clear  voices  is  sung  to  Donatus 
that  canticle,  * Euge,  euge,  dux  bone,  dux 
prseclare ; ’ and  he  did  not  say  to  them, 
‘Avertantur  statim  et  erubescent,  qui  dicunt 
mihi,  Euge,  euge ; ’ nor  did  he  wish  to  cor- 
rect them,  that  he  might  say  to  Christ, 

* Dux  bone,  dux  preclare.'  But  the  mar- 
tyrs say,  in  the  persecution  of  flatterers, 
'Avertantur  statim  erubescentes,  qui  dicunt 
mihi,  Euge,  euge."  || 

In  fine,  as  it  is  too  late  to  demand  in- 
struction, when  one  knows  dissimulation, 
heresy  lapses  into  a lethargic  state,  perse- 
vering in  its  destructive  opinions,  but  as  in- 
capable of  defending  as  of  renouncing  them ; 
and  then  the  mere  exhibition  of  its  misery 
is  a mental  persecution  of  others.  “ There 
is  in  error,"  says  a French  orator,  “ a dis- 
position which  fatigues  and  afflicts  with  sad- 
ness those  who  combat  it  with  sincere  com- 
passion and  peaceful  love.  This  is  the  calm 
voluntary  forgetfulness  of  the  mouuments, 
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facts,  and  multiplied  proofs  in  favour  of 
truth.  Proofs  are  presented  and  accumu- 
lated, and  they  are  let  pass  like  flowing 
water;  a drowsy  eye  half-opens,  scarcely 
looks,  then  closes  again,  and  the  dream  con- 
tinues without  the  least  account  taken  of  the 
reality/’ * But  let  us  turn  to  facts;  for  it 
is  well  always  to  cut  short  discourse  with  the 
children  of  Luther,  and  Zwingle,  and  Calvin. 
Let  us  attend  to  great  and  general  facts, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  notice  of 
persons : for,  in  regard  to  the  figures  of  this 
tragedy,  the  style  of  Dante,  prompted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  is  the  best ; 
one  smiting  word ; and  then  silence,  nothing 
more  said,  f 

The  calamities  which  befel  the  world  at 
the  preaching  of  this  unjust  reform,  and  the 
multitudes  who  suffered  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  justice  in  resisting  it,  are  facts  be- 
longing to  the  domain  of  history ; though  in 
the  fires  which  its  supporters  kindled,  they 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  and  the  conscience  of  the  human  race 
would  be  abolished,  as  Tacitus  says  of  the 
triumvirs  burning  volumes  in  the  Forum. 

Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected. 
The  Montanists,  the  Novatians,  the  Arians, 
the  Donatists,  all  had  persecuted  with  hea- 
then fury.  The  Church,  ever  at  warfare 
with  external  or  internal  foes,  has  ever  found 
false  believers  its  most  bitter  assailants.  Of 
the  horrors  of  the  new  persecutions,  curious 
details  are  given  in  the  learned  and  admirable 
book  entitled,  “Jerusalem  and  Babel,  or 
the  image  of  both  churches,  being  a treatise 
historically  discussing,  whether  Catholics  or 
Protestants  be  the  better  subjects."  J 

The  new  choice  of  disobedient  wills  was 
formed,  as  all  know,  in  Germany,  where, 
from  north  to  south,  it  congregated  fol- 
lowers. What  after  that  it  wrought  in 
France,  when  from  Geneva  it  came  forth  and 
leaped  the  Jura,  was  of  so  bold  a flight  that 
tongue  nor  pen  may  follow  it;  tow'rds 
Holland,  it  wheel'd  its  bands ; then  towr’d 
England  smote,  and  upon  Scotland,  with  so 
fierce  a plunge,  even  the  Isle  of  Saints,  far 
in  the  mild  west,  was  conscious  to  the  pang. 
What  following,  it  wrought  over  Europe, 
and  the  new-discovered  world,  is  now,  to  use 
the  words  of  Dante,  “ barked  of  in  hell,"  and 
by  England's  best  sons,  and  Ireland's  is 
mourned.  Hence  weep  still  many  who  are 
pursued  by  it  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
their  hearts  ; who  see  by  it  the  world’s  har- 
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mony  and  peace  disturbed,  and  vengeance 
upon  vengeance  wrought  for  the  ancient  sin. 

Hear  now  some  instances  of  what  befel 
the  just  iu  speeding  to  the  rescue  of  the 
lambs  of  the  Church,  whom  so  many  wolves 
incessantly  assailed. 

“ The  heretics,”  says  one  who  witnessed 
their  violence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
who  describes  them  precisely,  as  they  are 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  “ cannot 
endure  to  live  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Catholics.  The  spirit  of  pride,  of  unuttera- 
ble insolence,  cannot  suffer  the  presence  of 
the  lambs  of  the  Church,  without  falling  on 
them.”*  " Ask,”  he  continues,  “ at  Gergean, 
at  Pluviers,  at  Estampes,  at  Ponthoiae,  where 
the  Huguenot  tempest  has  past,  what  marks 
it  has  left  of  its  violence.  They  will  tell  you 
that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  terrible 
or  more  barbarous.  ”f 

Let  them  ask  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  persecutions  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
which  in  horror  yielded  only  to  the  slaughter 
and  great  havoc  that  coloured  Gallic  fields 
with  crimson  stain,  and  they  will  find  matter 
for  composing  tapestry,  now  that  they  like 
decoration,  and  admit  pictures,  sufficient  to 
hang  the  walls  of  all  the  preaching  theatres 
that  ever  can  be  built  with  gold.  These 
persecutors,  by  their  own  avowal,  were 
what  the  Greeks  styled  a sanguinary  race, 
<f>ovtK.(j>TaTOi,  t “ Cursed  be  he  that  keepelh 
back  his  sword  from  blood,”  was  their  text, 
even  among  the  English,  the  least  sanguinary 
of  all  nations ; from  which  they  argued,  that 
those  who  gave  any  quarter  were  to  be  re- 
proved. “ Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardi- 
nal,” said  Melvil  to  Beaton ; “ I protest  that 
it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  fear  of 
thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  seek  thy  death, 
but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still 
remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  the  Gos- 
pel.” Having  spoken  which  words,  without 
giving  him  time  to  make  an  act  of  that  re- 
pentance to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he 
thrust  him  through  the  body,  and  the  cardi- 
nal fell  dead  at  his  feet.  This  was  the 
Melvil  whom  Knox  styled  a man  most  gentle 
and  most  modest,  and  this  the  action  which 
he  relates  as  his  godly  deed. 

The  Calvinist,  Froumenteau,  in  his  curi- 
ous work,  entitled,  Le  Secret  des  Finances 
de  France,  reckons  the  number  of  persons 
massacred,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons  alone, 
at  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  amongst  whom  were  twenty-five  priests 

• Premier  Advertisements  des  Catholiques  An- 
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and  twenty-two  monks.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  atrocious  deeds  perpetrated  by  the 
persecutors  in  Soissons,  when  the  Catholic* 
recovered  possession  of  that  city,  the  form-er 
lost  only  three  persons,  and  their  fate  . 
the  result  of  private  intrigues ; the  safety  of 
the  rest  being  viewed  as  a matter  of  general 
concern  to  the  conquerors.*  The  persecu-  I 
tors  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  they 
put  to  death  more  than  forty  thousand  priests 
in  France. f For  the  one  massacre  of  Si. 
Bartholomew,  in  which  Catholics  as  well  a* 
Protestants  were  involved,  that  political  enor- 
mity of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  which  bishop 
Perefixe  called  “the  most  execrable  plot  that 
ever  was and  which  so  many,  like  Sigog- 
nes, ^governor  of  Dieppe,  refused  to  execute, 
there  had  been  many  massacres  of  the  j 
Catholic  population  during  the  ten  or  twelve  i 
years  preceding,  of  which  the  modern  authors 
are  careful  to  say  nothing.  There  was  the 
massacre  of  Merindol,  the  massacres  of  the 
south,  the  pillage  of  Rouen  and  of  Lyons, 
besides  outrages  and  injuries  innumerable. 
The  picture  which  history  discloses  is  that 
of  a Catholic  people  persecuted,  and  of  a 
government  which,  by  its  edict  of  Atnboise, 
in  1 562,  and  by  that  in  1570,  which  the 
parliaments  refused  to  enregister;  by  iu 
choice  of  men,  like  the  due  de  Bouillon,  for  j 
governors  of  provinces,  and  by  its  coercive 
measures  to  support  them,  seemed  to  take 
part  with  those  who  made  them  suffer  all  the 
horrors  of  the  invasions  of  the  pagan  bar- 
barians for  adhering  to  their  faith.  J “ The 

apathy  of  the  civil  power,”  says  Audio, 

“ which  tbe  reformers  represent  as  so  cruel, 
may  well  astonish  us.”  § And  when  the 
murmurs  of  tbe  outraged  people  obliged  it 
to  act  in  their  defence,  it  avowed,  in  language 
most  insulting  to  tbe  Church,  that  it  sought 
to  maintain  not  so  much  religion  as  the  will 
of  the  king.  ||  The  clergy  endeavoured  to 
temper  the  intolerant  measures  of  the  ser- 
vile parliament  which  ensued,  U for  which 
assuredly,  they  were  not  responsible;  but 
the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  destroyers, 
whom  no  edict  of  toleration  could  content, 
seemed  to  excuse  every  act  of  rigour.  “ It 
is  most  remarkable,”  says  Floquet,  “ that  one 
never  saw  the  reformers  so  seditious  as  when  i1 
they  had  full  liberty.”**  Not  content  with  : 
seeing  the  Catholics  disarmed,  and  them- 
selves in  a position  of  legal  equality,  after 

* Hist,  de  Soissottt,  tom.  ii. 
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two  or  three  months  they  recommenced  their 
insults,  seditions,  and  devastatations.  ” * 
“We  are  the  strongest,”  said  they,  “ while 
harassing,  insulting,  plundering,  and  kill- 
ing.” f u Who  can  deny,”  exclaim  even  the 
writers  favourable  to  them,  “ that  the  par- 
liament were  constrained  to  adopt  rigorous 
measures  to  check  their  career.”!  One  Sun- 
day witnessed  the  sack  and  devastation,  by 
armed  hordes,  issuing  from  their  preach- 
ing, of  thirty-six  parish  churches  in  Rouen, 
besides  innumerable  others  that  were  col- 
legiate and  monastic,  from  which  the  monks 
were  turned  adrift  pennyless ; so  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  a work  of  de- 
struction, along  with  murders  and  pillage, 
“ for  which,”  as  Beza  himself  observed, 
41  one  might  have  thought  twenty-four  weeks 
insufficient;”  and  all  this,  as  the  registers  of 
the  parliaments  attest,  by  44  those  of  the  new 
opinion.”  § But  who  could  describe  the 
persecution  in  detail  P At  one  time  it  is  the 
insolence  of  a rich  local  proprietor,  an  An- 
toine de  Croy-Porcien,  who,  " hearing  the 
evening  bells  for  the  Salve  Regina,  from  the 
neighbouring  church,  imperiously  commands 
that  the  troublesome  noise  should  cease; 
while  he  has  the  audacity  to  announce,  by 
sound  of  horns  in  the  night,  through  all  the 
streets  of  Rouen,  that  his  preacher  will  hold 
forth.” ||  At  another,  it  is  by  infesting  the 
roads  with  armed  bands  of  assassins  so  as  to 
intercept  all  communications.  One  captain 
of  the  persecutors  in  the  south  used  to  wear 
a belt  garnished  with  the  ears  of  monks.^f 
In  Normandy  many  of  them  used  to  wear 
the  ear9  of  priests  and  monks  as  cockades  in 
their  hats.  De  Bourgueville  says  that  they 
perpetrated  acts  there  too  infamous  to  be 
named.** 

"A  contemporary  author,”  says  Wadding, 
“assures  us,  that  in  one  of  our  general 
chapters  in  Rome,  in  1660,  the  provincial  of 
Ireland,  Terence  Albert  O’Brien,  then  pre- 
sent, said,  that  he  recollected  six  hundred 
friars  in  his  province ; and  that,  in  the 
chapter  of  1656,  it  was  prored  that  only  the 
fourth  part  remained  alive,  the  rest  having 
died  on  the  scaffold  or  in  prison  for  their 
faith/’f  f At  first,  indeed,  in  England,  the 
clergy  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  and  un- 
willing to  suffer;  but,  as  Patterson  says. 
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when  the  bishops  of  England  had  thought 
upon  the  matter  at  issue,  they  stood  stoutly 
for  religion  against  Elizabeth.  Scot,  bishop 
of  Chester,  died  at  Louvain,  in  exile ; Gold- 
wel,  of  St.  Asaph,  died  at  Rome ; Pate, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  indeed  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  subscribed  there  for 
the  clergy  of  England,  but  he  never  re- 
turned. Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was 
deprived  with  the  rest,  dying  suddenly  and 
very  shortly  after;  so  did  also  Tonstal,  that 
learned  and  celebrated  bishop  of  Durham, 
while  he  was  prisoner  at  Lambeth,  yet  not 
before  he  had  personally  given  the  queen  a 
sound  and  godly  admonition  concerning  her 
strange  proceedings,  with  that  liberty  and 
freedom  of  ze&l  which  became  so  venerable 
a prelate  and  true  pastor  of  God's  Church. 
Bourn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was 
prisoner  to  Cary.  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely, 
was  first  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards he  and  secretary  Boxhal  were  sent  to 
Lambeth,  where  they  died.  Bishop  Bonner, 
of  London,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  with  the 
abbot  of  Westminster,  Fecknam,  all  died 
prisoners,  and  some  say  in  the  Marshalsey. 
Prior  Shelly  died  in  exile.  “ Imprisonment 
or  only  exile  for  those  who  disregard  our  ex- 
hortations,” said  Farel,  " and  never  a more 
rigorous  chastisement.”  * 

The  persecution  which  fell  upon  the  laity 
has  never  yet  been  adequately  described. 
To  form  a just  conception  of  it,  one  should 
hear  the  domestic  traditions  which  are  still 
transmitted  with  the  freshness  of  a narrative 
from  personal  recollection.  Those  solemn 
mansions,  dark  and  hid  away  amidst  huge 
trees,  in  which  peace  and  silence  might  be 
supposed  to  have  ever  reigned,  were  then 
the  scenes  of  tnany  a tragedy.  Those  echo- 
ing court  yards,  desolated  turret-chambers, 
and  whole  suits  of  rooms  shut  up  and 
mouldering  to  ruin,  those  terrace  gardens, 
that  have  such  an  oppressive  air  of  melan- 
choly, with  their  great  iron  gates,  disused  so 
long  and  red  with  rust,  drooping  on  their 
hinges  and  overgrown  with  long  rank  grass ; 
that  decayed  and  sombre  aspect  of  the  whole 
house,  which  strikes  the  beholder  wilh  a 
sense  of  sadness ; all  tell  of  the  sufferings 
sustained  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, through  many  long  sorrowful  years, 
by  races  that  were  proved  faithful.  “ The 
queen’s  proclamation  against  despisers  of 
the  orders  of  the  Church,”  says  Strype,  "and 
absentees  from  public  service  of  it,  looked 
towards  papists  as  well  as  others,  and  ac- 
cordingly those  in  commission  proceeded 
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j toamHcg  torfe*  a^pinsthtlmm;"  Atoto 
| fcmb  m certamipapiafcilady,  tbnt  lady  lUrid* 
: dleaton,  iidtthking  ibtndinots*  of  Ely,  whs 
I odo  faf  tfaeteimmd^'camhigitoiclMt^wd 
now,  upon  their  inquhi tnm,  Absenting  beri 
' self  from  her  bane,  and  being  greatly  met 
peeled  Id  contemn  the  order  of  religion 
settled,  the  bishop  of  Ely  being  about  to 
send  for  her,  she  removed  herself  into 
another  4knese,  to  a place  esUed  Hading 
Hall,  in  Norfolk,  a great  harbour  for  papists. 
This  the  said  bishop  signified  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  what  a dangerous  person 
she  was ; and  that  he  would  do  well  to  use 
his  endeavours  to  take  her.  Accordingly 
the  bishop,  in  whose  diocese  she  was,  foamed 
a letter  to  Ashfield,  an  active  justice  of  the 
peace  in  those  parts,  not  knowing  any  more 
convenient  way  to  have  her  apprehended, 
than  to  desire  him  to  take  die  pains  either 
to  travel  himself  to  Hailing  Hall,  whare  she 
was,  or  else  to  came  her,  by  his  letter,  to 
come  before  him,  where  she  might  lay  in 
good  bonds  with  securities  for  her  appear* 
ance  before  the  bishop  of  Ely,  or  other  the 
high  coinmissiotiert,  to  answer  such  matters 
as  she  might  be  charged  withal,  which  per- 
haps might  foil  out  (as  he  wrote)  worse  than 
they  knew  of;  ° for  sorely,"  as  die  bishop 
added,  * there  is  a wicked  nest  of  them 
together,  as  be  bad  been  informed.**  He 
further  excited  the  said  justice  by  idling 
bisn,  “ That  the  travail  herein  would  be  ac- 
ceptable  to  God,  and  profitable  to  the  com* 
monweafcb."  This  was  writ  in  February. 
But  he  being  justice  of  the  peace  for  Suffolk, 
and  Having  Hall  lying  in  Norfolk,  he 
could  not  meddle  therein ; desiring  only 
sufficient  warrant,  “ and  then,”  he  said,  “ hie 
weald  be  ready  not  only  to  fetch  that  lady, 
but  any  other  papist  whatsoever  within  either 
of  the  two  shires,'*  praying  his  lordship  to 
follow  this  matter  which  was  so  well  begun. 
The  issue  was  that  the  bishop,  as  he  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  procured  a warrant 
under  three  of  their  hands,  who  were  com- 
missioners, to  call  the  kdy  Huddleston  to 
answer  her  disobedience ; and  the  rather, 
“ because  there  was,"  he  said,  “ a wicked 
brood  at  that  house  that  ought  to  be  looked 
to.'**  How  affecting  is  it  to  behold  the 
solemn  portraits  of  those  who  suffered  such 
persecution,  looking  down  so  calm  and  be- 
nign from  the  old  tapestry  in  the  very  rooms 
which  they  once  inhabited,  and  from  which 
they  had  so  often  to  fly  at  the  least  alarm! 

The  old  annals  abound  with  proof  |h$t 
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Sbvintoasitp  of  tho  ffordmftiotofoattopni 
^:Gotnh^.*^irhfamfdt  float  .ridfealibne. 
gtrfimiy?cluuhia^  Fid  shy  of 

fiigmu^Uf^.wcfMpodnfofoias^  wuMciiidp 
sbof  Cong^oghtien:  dm  IVwpagsarifotFjda  id 
pnaeb  ta  ibe  QHftntttuftot  rib*  ffoaptaM 
apoettoizedrtbuiGalviBistu  foud^  ikrmtmM 
his  lifo,  dud  Flddiarfplopdwft  hfonirdf  im 
martyrdom,  nd  adnoauced  frnm  the  palp 
that  his  death  was  atibumhb  Soaetfoenefe 
were  the  conremiebs  wbieb  hewffaethd*drii 
hopes  began  to  bdamteriafoefcthafctfcMhaie 
nation  wanld  Tetnm  to  the*  fosffi  ?*kfei€ai 
vinista,  however,  detemtriedrOOo  pewsmil  kb 
farther  efforts.  Qntheiovmt^foenh.vf 
April,  1632,  a mnritet  being  dnobirgsd  m 
him  in  the  dmrch,  tin  Catholics  damtd 
him  to  leave  (he  pkeei  .iOn  bin modr-bed 
to  Grach  he  was  met  by  twarityt  OriiMMi 
•ddiers,  with  a minister  at?  them  headuab* 
stopped  and  commanded : him  "to  ombrsc* 
their  sect.  “Ira  sent,"  kero phod^to 
confute,  not  to  embrace  heresyt?  Tfoaaom 
death."  He  was  instsndyr  beatent down  to 
the  ground.  “O  Lord,  forgive  nay  enema*,* 
he  said,  raising  himaoif  on  htshnoe*;  “fog 
know  not  what  they  doL  Lrirri  ideas,  heW 
mercy  on  me.  1 St.  Mary  J prajr  for  rtoe." 
Another  stroke  clovd  bis  sktdl,  aibri  febehfoH 
to  rise  no  move  bat  a*  a cfenfood?  onadgm 
His  body  is  iu  the  Gapeeha*  convent  af 
Wohkirchen,  of  which  bn  was  theflnpexMv 
at  bis  death.  St  Fvmncia  de  &ales,jbr 
preaching  the  faith  is  lb*  podvinceeof 
Swhserland,  was  repeatedly  eagmsedto  doslh 
foom  the  violence  of  the  Calvinists,  antoe  *of 
whom  attempted  to  assassinate  him^  that 
were  prevented  by  the  arm  of  God*  How- 
ever, with  ingenious  cruelty,  tbe  hmtiei 
sometimes  avoided  open  violence.  In  Bel- 
gium, four  Franciscans  being  seiaed  atGeo- 
si  urn,  in  1679,  were  compelled  toswalfo* 
fine  sand,  and  then  they  weed  set  free  a*  if 
nothing  had  been  done  to  them ; but  death  < 
was  the  speedy  result. f In  England. 'the 
thirty-two  Franciscan  martyrs,  nnderHevr 
VIII.,  were  caused  to  die  by  the  barser  and 
filth  of  their  prison,  which  indeed  woe  the 
general  mode  of  inflir.ting  death  on  .the 
Catholic  martyrs  in  England;.}  k loe-  ' 
land,  on  the  contrary,  in  1683^  we  ifind  them  ' 
violently  slain  before  the  higk  altar  of  their  1 
convents.  $ ; - . . J 

Another  characteristic  of  ribs  peraeeu tion  J 
was  a spirit  of  atrodees  mhekevyin  whash  b 
was  carried  o*,or,  es  ksedariravs  ssyy  •‘•be 
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conducted  it,  and  which  they  dedans  they 
like  ranch  io  'Combination  with  their  other 
qaaMtiee*  " Sir  Thomas  Moie,wbe*bmrved 
it  loo,  did  sot  see  it  hi  that  light,  11  Yet 
moo  of  the  new  learning,"  he  said,  “boost 
ihatyv  have  takes  away  hypocrisy,  it  may 
he  ao  t hot  of  this  I am  right  toil  assured, 
that  ye  hare  left  impudence  in  its  place.*' 
The  French  clergy  in  many  places  were 
obliged  to  be  dispensed  from  the  tonsure  in 
consequener  of  their  multiplied  insults;* 
as  m later  times,  to  shun  the  same  derision, 
they  have  often  been  disguised.  Ridicule 
was  no  old  weapon  against  the  just ; as  when 
Cham  derided  his  father, f the  men  of 
Pbaauel,  Gideon^  and  Micbol,  DavkL§ 
Neemiah  testifies  that  the  prophets  generally 
were  made  objects  of  derision.  Among  the 
pagans  there  were  scoffers  who  attacked  the 
Christians  with  ridicule ; but  the  new  race 
of  persecutors  evinced  towards  them  a genius 
of  savage  irony;  resembling  more  that  which 
prompted  the  wagging  of  beads  before  the 
cross,  or  that  of  the  Merovingian  tyrants  to 
the  victims  of  their  nmmaginable  cruelty, 
than  the  heartless  pleasantry  of  Lucian. 

The  jest  of  Henry  VIII.  respecting  the  1 
•ending  of  a cardinal’*  bat  to  Fisher,  so  like 
that  of  the  Australian  duke  Raukbing,  who 
•aid  that  he  would  keep  his  oath  at  the  prayer 
of  a priest  not  to  separate  a young  peasant 
from  his  wife,  and  caused  them  to  be  buried 
shve  in  the  same  grave,  was  characteristic 
of  the  men  who  followed  his  banner.  It  was 
considered  so  admirable  that  they  were  never 
weary  of  repeating  it,  and  improving  it,  as 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  pages  of  Hall,  aud 
HoUinshod,  and  Fuller,  and  other  of  their 
sect.  Tbe  gibes  with  which  Calvin,  grin- 
ning with  ghastly  feature,  insulted  the  dying 
shrieks  of  Servetus,  imploring  mercy ; the 
drolleries  of  Knox,  and  of  Theodore  Besa, 
at  when  the  latter  laughs  at  the  cutting  off 
tbe  hand  of  the  aged  and  beloved  Villebon 
by  the  sword  of  Vieilleville  ;||  the  witty  de- 
vice practised  in  so  many  places  of  strewing 
broken  glass  where  barefooted  pilgrims  were 
known  to  walk,  are  other  instances  in  proof. 
The  Lutheran  irony,  so  bitter  and  bloody, 
was  often  literally  like  that  which  prompted 
the  words,  " He  trusted  in  God.  Let  Him 
deliver  him  if  He  will  have  him.  Prophesy 
nato  as,  O Christ,  who  it  is  that  struck  thee. 
He  saved  others.  Himself  Ha  cannot  save." 
Tbe  Lutheran  mockery  cannot  be  translated 
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ftrir  cednmon  leaders,  or  described  without 
offending  them.  It  wee  not  mirth ; the  fees 
of  tbe  Church  had  little  canee  fee  it;  hut  it 
ceratribled  that  which  Dantw  found  in  Male- 
bolge,  when  the  gmriiug  souls  of  tbe  tor- 
mented, looked  to  their  leader  far  • signal, 
which  he  gave  as  Lather  said  he  would 
himself  reply*  And  in  truth,  had  their 
triumphant  march  been  seen,  a poet,  to  have 
witnessed  demoniac  manners,  needed  not  a 
journey  into  helL  Against  the  children  of 
the  beatitudes,  whether  in  cowls  or  mitres, 
in  knighdy  steel  or  the  poor  peasant's  garb, 
a true  satanic  ridicule  was  directed,  when  the 
persecutors  of  the  sixteenth  century  thought 
to  laugh  down  the  Catholic  Church.*  The 
force  of  scenic  exhibitions  was  very  generally 
employed.  In  Holland,  in  1602,  the  mass 
was  mimicked  by  thirty  soldiers,  wearing 
chasubles  and  copes,  in  the  town  of  Edan.f 
The  same  blasphemous  buffoonery  was  adopt- 
ed in  England,  and  indeed,  every  where. 
Heresy  was  like  tbe  frozen  circle  where 
Dante  marked  a thousand  visages,  which  tbe 
keen  and  eager  cold  had  shaped  into  a dog- 
gish grin,  whence  crept  a shivering  horror 
over  him.  Again,  two  other  features  of  the 
pagan  persecutions  distinguished  the  con- 
duct of  the  false  reformers.  There  was  a 
kind  of  astonishment  expressed  at  the  foci 
of  men  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith,  as  if 
it  was  a certain  magical  infatuation ; and 
there  was  an  agreement  to  punish  them  as 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  state.  They 
sought  also  to  disgraoe  them  by  distributing 
calumnies  and  blasphemies  among  tbe  people, 
as  was  done  of  old  by  order  of  Maximian. 
It  startles  a reader  not  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  tbe  Church  to  hear  Sl 
Clement  of  Alexandria  saying,  “ Therefore, 
the  Christian  is  no  atheist : for  this  is  what 
I had  to  demonstrate  to  the  philosophers ; 
and  nothing  disgraceful  does  be  ever  com- 
mit.”} Sl  Augustin  says,  that  the  pagans 
ofhis  time  used  to  cover  the  Church  with 
opprobrium,  saying,  “You  corrupt  disci- 
pline, and  pervert  the  morals  of  the  human 
race ;"  and  if  they  were  asked  bow,  that  they 
replied,  “ By  allowing  men  to  do  penance, 
and  promising  impunity  after  sins  and  for- 
giveness."! 

Catholics  in  this  last  persecution  were 
similarly  ranked  with  atheists  and  pervasion 
of  morals.  They  were  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel,  public  enemies,  traitors. 
In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  Mors  declare  that 
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he  would  meddle  with  no  matter  of  this 
world,  but  that  his  whole  study  should  be 
upon  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  his  own 
passage  out  of  this  world.  The  king  was 
no  less  resolute  in  affirming  that  he  was 
the  occasion  of  much  grudge  and  harm  in 
the  realm,  and  that  he  had  an  obstinate 
mind  and  evil  towards  him,  and  malignant 
While  John  Forrester,  the  Franciscan 
friar,  confessor  of  queen  Catherine,  was 
burning  at  a slow  fire  in  Smithfield,  these 
verses  were  distributed  amongst  the  crowd : 

“ F orestus  frater,  mendacii  pater, 

Qui  mortis  author  voluit  esse  suw, 

Per  aumm&m  impudentiam 

Negavit  Evangelium 

Et  regem  esse  caput  Ecclesiae.”* 

To  the  affecting  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  queen  when  he  was  in  prison  among 
felons,  as  also  to  that  written  to  him  by 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hammon,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  this  holy  man  sent  very 
sublime  answers,  saying,  that  it  was  not 
for  it  friar  who  had  lived  sixty-four  years, 
forty-three  of  which  were  spent  wearing  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis,  to  fear  death,  and  ask- 
ing their  prayers,  foreseeing  the  horrible 
tortures  that  he  was  about  to  suffer,  f But, 
if  we  could  resume  this  theme,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  citing  instances  to  show  with 
what  a true  spirit  these  Catholics  met 
death.  Camden,  with  all  his  prejudices, 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Sir  Thomas 
More's  behaviour  m the  last  act  was  not 
unbecoming  the  primitive  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  “Patiendo  magis  quam 
faciendo  contumelias  Christi  fundata  est 
Ecclesia,”  said  St.  Jerome  ;J  and  so  it  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  whoever  might  be 
its  foes.  But  to  return  to  the  persecutors. 
Like  the  Arians,  in  the  instance  of  their 
cruelty  to  St.  Eustathius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  the  rage  of  these  men  was  not 
satisfied  with  deprivation  and  banishment. 
They  employed  subornation  of  perjury  in 
order  to  overwhelm  their  victims  with  dis-, 
grace. 

The  chiefs  of  the  persecution  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  not  apprentices  in 
the  detracting  art.  Balduinus  relates  that 
Calvin,  when  at  College,  did  nothing  but 
calumniate  liis  fellow-scholars ; so  that  they 
surnamed  him  Accusativus,  saying  that 
John  can  decline  as  far  as  the  accusative.§ 
The  calumnies  employed  by  him  against 
illustrious  Catholics  are  not  less  prodigious 


than  those  of  .Luther  himself.  By  all  the  1 
progeny  that  sprang  from  both,  Catholics 
were  represented  as  men  that  ought  to  be 
expelled  in  order  toatopia  plague*  as  the 
Pagans  supposed  that  the  Jews  were  from 
Egypt,  being  genus  bominum  invisam 
Deis,  men  of  an  absurd  and  sordid  rite,  ; 
as  Tacitus  calls  them  :*  in  banishing  whom 
a king  would  only  imitate  Antiochna,  en- 
deavouring demere  superstitionem,  quo 
minus  teterrimam  gen  tern  in  melius  mu- 
tare  t.  They  were  said  also  to  be  enemies  | 
of  their  own  nation;  but  as  they  might  : 
have  replied  in  the  words  of  an  enemy, 

“ Certainly  if  ignorance  and  perverseness 
will  needs  be  national  and  universal,  then  ‘ 
they  who  adhere  to  wisdom  and  truth  are  j 
not  therefore  to  be  blamed  for  being  so 
few  as  to  seem  a sect  or  faction.”  Little 
reason  is  there  in  truth,”  said  they,  M that  , 
Protestants  should  clamour  so  loudas  they  ; 
do,  and  cry  out  nothing  but,  Treason,  trea- 
son ! against  religious  and  good  men. 
They  tell  the  world  that  no  leas  than  two  . 
hundred  priests  have  been  executed  in 
England  for  treason  since  the  Reformation, 
which  is  certainly  a very  heavy  report,  and 
sufficient  to  make  them  odious  to  all  the 
world,  if  it  were  true ; but  they  call  that 
treason  in  England  which  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom  besides  is  both  called  and  j 
counted  religion  and  the  highest  virtue.  | 
For  we  beseech  them  to  tell  us.  Of  what  j 
treason  do  they  convict  us  at  any  time,  but  ; 
the  treason  of  being  a priest?  the  treason  j 
to  say  mass  ? the  treason  to  refuse  the  ottb? 
the  treason  to  absolve  penitents  confessing  ■ 
their  sins  ? the  treason  to  restore  men  to  ’ 
the  communion  of  the  Church?  the  treason 
to  preach  and  administer  Christ's  sacra- 
ments ? the  treason  to  be  bred  up  in  the  1 
seminaries,  where  only,  as  things  now  j 
stand  in  England,  they  can  be  Cathohely  » 
bred.”f  J 

“ Qow  strange,”  continues  this  ancient  . 
author,  “ that  the  laws  of  England  should  ; 
make  a function  so  ancient  and  honourable  i 
in  England  as  the  priesthood  once  was,  to  ; 
be  treason?  which  certainly  is  the  same 
function  now  that  it  was  then,  when  it  was 
most  honoured ; and  hath  suffered  no  more 
change  from  what  it  first  was  than  St 
Paul's  church  hath  suffered  change  since 
the  time  it  was  first  built  by  king  Ethel- 
bert ; that  is,  it  is  grown  old  indeed;  and 
for  papists,  if  men  go  about  to  make  them  ! 
a 6ect,  and  endeavour  to  suppress  them 
under  that  notion,  truly  we  sboQ  be  fonod  j 

* Lib.  v.  3.  t Jerusalem  sad  Babel,  531. 
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very  ancient  sect ; and  I believe  it  will  I 
rouble  the  best  doctor  in  England  to  as- 
ign  m any  other  sect- master,  any  other 
«fthor  and  founder  of  our  profession,  than 
«r  Saviour  Christ  and  St.  Peter.”* 

Of  such  charges  we  may  say,  in  the  words 
4 Philemon, 

*0  Xoithp&p, — 6 Xoi&opovfirvos, 
irpoairtHrjTaiy  Xotdoptlrtu  'koibopuw. 

Of  the  reality  of  these  laws  against  the 
priesthood1  we  can  still  witness  monumental 
proof  in  those  secret  recesses  for  conceal- 
ment, so  artfbhy  oontrived  in  the  old  houses 
of  Catholics  m England,  which,  where  minds 
have  been  well  directed,  as  in  that  vene- 
rable hall  to  which  my  memory  will  ever 
revert  when  it  seeks  to  be  consoled  by  a 
living  image  of  the  ancient  honour,  are 
shown  to  some  favoured  few,  as  things  too 
deeply  interesting  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
talk,  or  even  to  be  seen  by  those  whom 
curiosity  alone  impels,  but  which  should  be 
approached  with  profound  religious  sym- 
pathy, as  some  holy  spot  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a pilgrimage,  and  to  which  only  the 
devout  can  wish  to  penetrate.  Well  may 
they  be  prised ; for  they  are  true  sanc- 
tuaries, hallowed  by  the  sufferings  of  bles- 
sed confessors  who  endured  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  justice.  No  bed  of  honour  in 
(he  old  discipline  of  knights,  no  sacred 
page  of  martyrology  chanted  at  the  con- 
tent board*  can  be  more  fraught  with  a 
power  of  inspiring  hearts  with  a love  of 
honour  and  of  highest  truth,  than  these 
dark  vaults,  under  the  sunken  and  uneven 
floor  of  the  time-worn  oak-panneled  room, 
or  beneath  the  tower’s  winding-stairs,  which 
seem  to  admit  of  no  space  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  him  who  mounts  them;  when  a 
noble  and  pious  hand  raises  the  mysteri- 
ous door  over  which  massive  beams  seem 
resting,  and  reveals  to  a stranger,  impress- 
ed with  awe  and  reverence,  the  secret  tra- 
dition of  the  family. 

The  legal  character  of  this  persecution 
was  not  a novelty  to  the  Church,  further 
than  in  extent  and  duration.  J ulian’s  policy 
resembled  that  of  these  later  days.  He 
disqualified  Christians  for  bearing  offices 
in  the  state.  He  forbade  them  to  teach 
either  rhetoric  or  philosophy : he  com- 
manded by  an  edict,  that  they  should  be 
no  longer  called  Christians,  but  Galilreans; 
tod  though  he  pretended  toleration,  he 
destroyed  more  souls  by  recompenses,  ca- 

* Jerusalem  and  Babel,  p.  568. 


resses,  and  stratagems,  than  he  could  have 
done  by  cruelties.  He  levied  heavy  fines, 
and  seized  the  estates  of  Christians,  saying 
in  raillery,  that  he  did  it  to  oblige  diem  to 
follow  the  poverty  which  their  religion  re- 
commended. He  often  put  them  to  death, 
but  on  other  pretences,  that  he  might  de- 
prive them  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

On  the  rise  of  the  new  opinions,  or 
rather,  as  Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of 
York,  styled  them  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1559,  “of  the  errors  and  sects  of  an- 
cient condemned  heretics,”  kings  and 
rulers,  lords  and  commons,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  on  by  that  mania  which 
had  formerly  seemed  inherent  to  the  By- 
zantine throne,  of  forcing  their  ideas  as 
laws  upon  the  Church.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  laws  more  violent  than  those 
of  Valerian  or  Diocletian  were  put  in  full 
force  in  England  ; and  thousands  suffered 
either  death,  or  confiscation,  or  exile.  It 
was  the  same  elsewhere.  “ Geneva,”  says 
Audin,  “resembled  Rome  under  Tiberius.”* 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  the  false 
reformers  and  their  victims  in  his  view, 
when  he  made  Aaron  say,  “ Swear!”  and 
Lucius  to  reply,  “Who  should  I swear 
by  ? Thou  believ'st  no  God ; then  bow 
canst  thou  believe  an  oath?”  For  upon 
this  retort  he  makes  Aaron  answer  thus  : 

“ What  If  I do  not?  as  indeed  I do  not : 

Yet — for  I know  thou  art  religious, 

And  bast  a thing  within  thee  called  oonscimOB, 
And  twenty  popish  tricks  aud  ceremonies,  , . 
Which  1 have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
Therefore  I urge  thy  oath.’’t  ( 

The  progeny  of  Calvin,  who  firom  France 
flocked  to  Geneva,  the  German  princes 
who  embraced  the  reform,  and  the  English 
nobles  who  assisted  to  establish  it,  mighi 
all  have  held  this  language. J Lords  and 
Commons  showed  themselves  wiser  in  legis- 
lating against  priests  and  monks,  and 
Catholics  generally,  men,  women,  and 
children  than  they  have  proved  since  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  law.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  he  who  first  guided 
them  on  this  path,  like  the  barbarous  Cy- 
clops, did  his  business  well,  irdvra  « ard 
fioipav.§  All  was  deeply  planned,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  an  infernal  malice.  Thus  in 
Elizabeth's  time  we  find,  in  a state  docu- 
ment of  1558,  entitled  Device  for  Alter- 
ation of  Religion,  these  cruel  words: 

* Hist,  de  Calvin,  ii.  172. 

+ Tit.  Andron.  act  v.  so.  i.  v ■ 
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‘‘Ireland  also  trill  be  very  difficultly  staid 
in  tbeif  obedience,  by  reason  of  the  clergy 
that  is  so  addicted  to  Rome.  What  remedy 
for  these  matters  ? Some  expense  of 
rrtoney  in  Ireland.”  The  Wood  boils  in 
one's  veins  when  one  reads  the  seventh 
article  of  the  propositions  sent  to  the  king 
by  both  houses  so  late  as  in  1642,  in  which 
they  entreat  his  majesty  “to  consent  to 
such  a bill  as  shall  be  drawn  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  papists  by  Protes- 
tants in  the  Protestant  religion.”  Laws 
were  framed  with  a design,  rendered  feasi- 
ble by  the  moral  consequences  of  the  new 
opinions,  to  separate  man  from  wife,  chil- 
dren from  parents,  brothers  from  sisters, 
Mends  from  friends.  They  were  so  subtle 
that  they  reached  the  heart ; and  he  who 
could  not  accuse  his  friend  of  open  wrong 
might  say,  complaining  with  the  poet, 

“ I have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  1 was  wont  to  have.** 

The  odious  letter  of  the  unfortunate 
youth,  Edward  VI.  to  the  princess  Mary  his 
sister,  is  an  instance.  The  persecution 
thus  was  alternately  artful  and  atrocious, 
like  that  of  Pharaoh,  who  made  the  people 
of  God  hateful  to  his  subjects,  while  seek- 
ing means  to  destroy  them.  “ Come,”  said 
he,  “let  us  oppress  them  wisely,  pru- 
dently that  is,  secretly  and  craftily.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  force  the  Israelites  to  quit 
their  religion,  nor  to  sacrifice  to  strange 
gods ; they  were  suffered  to  live,  and  to 
possess  what  was  necessary  to  life;  but 
their  life  was  made  insupportable  by  load- 
ing them  with  labours,  and  giving  them 
governors,  who  oppressed  them.  At  length 
be  proceeded  to  open  persecution,  and  con- 
demned their  male  children  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Nile.f 

The  persecutors  of  whom  we  speak  aimed 
also  at  humiliating  their  victims  by  a thou- 
sand legal  disabilities,  resembling  those 
which  the  Mahometans  imposed  in  the 
middle  ages  upon  Christians  in  the  east; 
but  their  cruelty  descended  to  a meanness, 
to  which  nothing  parallel  could  be  found  out 
of  their  immediate  sect,  as  in  the  conduct 
of  the  lords  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  in 
persecuting  Mary.  In  all  this  too,  as  the 
Viscount  Montagu  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  “ the  legislature  was  only  lending 
itself  to  the  designs  of  those  who  looked  to 
wax  mighty  and  of  power  by  the  coniisca* 

• Exod.  x.  11. 

f Bossuet,  Elevations. 


troti,  ipoflv  ruih  of  the  houses  of  ncbk 
and  ancient  men.”  " ' * * 

But  of  this  fearful  union  of  all  persecut- 
ing etementB,  the  mast  calamitous  molt, 
as  affecting  the  present  condition  of  the 
just  militating  in  the  Church  on  earth,  hm 
not  yet  been  considered.  Terrible  as  it 
appears  when  we  survey  its  sanguinary,  in- 
sidious, and  legislative  character,  it  is, 
when  regarded  chiefly  as  disturbing  the 
pacific  order  of  soda!  and  religious  prin- 
ciples and  consequences  illustrated,  in  the 
last  two  books  of  this  histoiy  that  its 
native  deformity  is  most  clearly  seen. 

“ While  the  pope  reigned,”  said  Luther,  : 
in  his  letter  to  the  people  of  Antwerp, 
“one  heard  of  no  troubles.”  To  whatever 
cause  he  might  ascribe  it,  the  feet  was  so. 
“All  the  world,”  as  Florimond  de  Raimond 
says,  writing  to  Stephen  Pasquier,  “ was 
living  in  peace  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
every  one  continuing  tranquilly  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  till  the  beginning  of  i 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  all  became  * 
disunited  and  divided  into  sects  and  here-  I 
sies,  which  covered  the  whole  earth  with  : 
misery  and  desolation.”*  This  counsellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  who  reaped 
his  full  share  of  calumny,  describes  the 
happy  pacific  state  of  Italy  at  the  very 
time  when  these  horrors  reigned  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  Gian  his  faithful 
representation  of  the  religions  and  social 
tranquillity  which  that  faithful  land  en- 
joyed under  the  holy  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
whose  labours  to  promote  peace  were  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  Church  ;f  and  it  is 
idle  to  think  of  justifying  the  disturbance 
of  this  order  by  a false  statement,  and  a 
poetical  figure,  saying  that  “ the  European 
world  was  in  a state  of  stagnant  putrescence, 
loathsome  accursed  death,  and  that  a 
paroxysm  was  necessary  to  cure  it.”  France 
herself,  as  we  have  seen,  had  appeared  a 
paradise  to  those  who  visited  it  in  jrre- 
ceding  times.  The  state  of  England  during 
the  previous  reign  of  Henry  VII-  wu 
prosperous  and  powerful ; and  to  the  social 
order  of  Germany  in  the  days  of  bit 
youth,  Luther  used7  Continually  to  r&ffor 
with  a melancholy  pleasure.  But  do 
sooner  had  the  destructive  element  of 
heresy  been  ifittodtitecd,  than  all  ibis 
beautiful  world  of  faith  was  broken  up 
and  dissolved.  That  lying,  virulent,  stdi- 

• Lcttres  De  Pasquier,  xx.  5. 
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ioufl  voice  was  like  the  tongue  ef  the 
laughters  of  black  Night, 

Kaptr&p  ftpomn  warn  pet}  irpdtrmw  tokm? 

i 

bearing  for  fruit  that  nothing  should  be 
well  ;*  a harvest  which  the  sons  of  Eve 
are  reaping,  by  their  own  avowal,  to  the 
present  hour. 

“ O ! heretical  insanity,”  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin, 

“ Thou  art  the  author  of  this  evil. 

Now  plenteous,  as  thou  seest 

These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents : how  h&9t  thou  disturb’d 
He&v'n’s  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 

Misery  t 

How  hast  thou  instill’d 

Thy  malice  into  thousands  once  upright 
And  faithful,  now  p rov’d  false  ?*J 

“ Auferat  omnia  irrita  oblivio,  si  potest ; 
si  non,  utcumque  silentium  tegat,”  said 
Scipio,  on  one  occasion  of  the  belief  and 
hopes  and  wishes  of  his  fellow-men.  t We 
too,  as  appears  from  our  procrastination, 
led  to  this  pass  by  strict  necessity  not  by 
delight,  have  shrunk  from  looking  upon 
the  contrast  to  the  peaceful  bliss  of  Catho- 
lic states  during  Ages  of  Faith.  All  my 
inclinations  strove  to  check  my  onward 
going,  that  oft-times  with  purpose  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  I turned ; but  silence  here 
were  vain ; and  though  I unfold  that  which 
may  with  many  wofully  disrelish,  at  last, 
though  late,  it  must  be  seen. 

In  the  Church,  as  we  have  shown  from 
history,  in  the  nations  and  ages  faithful  to 
it,  was  the  vision  of  peace,  as  in  Jerusalem ; 
but  now  arose  a race  of  persecutors,  “who 
hated  Jerusalem,  who  hated  peace,”  as  St 
Augustin  says,  “ who  wished  to  break  unity, 
who  did  not  believe  true  peace,  hut  who 
announced  a false  peace  to  the  people. 
Peace,”  he  continues,  “cannot  be  with 
their  spirit,  who  diffuse  dissensions;  for, 
if  it  were,  they  would  have  loved  peace 
and  kept  unity.  ”|  It  was  their  principle 
to  confound  all  unity,  to  divide  each  king- 
dom. In  attacking  both  moral  and  social 
liberty,  their  state-maxims  were  subversive 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  every  state. 
After  destroying  all  that  had  been  held 
*aored  before  their  time,  the  false  reformers 
attacked  even  the  politioal  instincts  of 
fl&en ; “so  that,”  as  Florimond  de  Raimond 
observes,  “if  some  have  said  truly,  that 


heresy  was  a false  opinion,  or  aa  error 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  faith?  destined  to 
attack  the  ‘Christian  religion.*  as  tbe  Em- 
perors  Gratian  and  Theodosius  have  de- 
scribed it,  others  have  no  less  truly  said, 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  author  of 
discord,  the  god  of  division,  sown  in  the 
world  as  universal  solvents  to  decompose 
the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  monar- 
chies, and  reduce  all  things  to  a chaos  of 
confusion  and  disorder.”* 

“See,”  says  De  Raimond,  “how  these 
hands,  separated  from  their  first  mother, 
after  quitting  her  banner,  tear  even  one 
another,  anathematize  each  other,  attack, 
defame,  reproach,  and  insult  each  other.”! 
“In  Geneva,  Berne,  and  in  every  other 
city,”  says  De  Haller,  “Protestantism  pro- 
duced nothing  hut  hatred  and  discord, 
even  among  its  own  followers, — discord 
between  states,  discord  between  the  citi- 
zens.” “I  never  stop  one  mouth  of  the 
devil,”  says  Luther,  speaking  of  the  re- 
formers who  opposed  him,  “without  his 
opening  ten  others  against  me.”  How 
many  would  he  find  open  now  ? 

The  spectacle  of  their  dissensions,  and 
of  the  domestic  persecutions  to  which  they 
led,  was  enough  to  deprive  a country  of  its 
joy.  Each  Catholic,  however  he  might 
have  hoped  to  pass  his  life,  silent,  unob- 
trusive, far  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
vanity,  felt  the  wound  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
“ Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days,” 
he  cried  ; “ how  many  of  you  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  !”  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that 
“ the  disease  of  murmuring  became  almost 
incorporated  into  the  nature  of  the  nation.” 
“ Ventum  jam  ad  finem  esse,”  he  might 
have  said  in  the  words  of  Iivy,  “domi 
plus  belli  concitari,  quam  foris.”  Indeed, 
from  the  precise  fruits  which  the  false  re- 
form bore,  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  had  daily  besought  God  to 
deliver  all  her  children ; so  that,  with  a 
mind  prophetic  of  the  woes  that  were  pre- 
paring, she  seemed  to  have  composed  those 
lines  of  the  meridian  hymn : 

“Extingue  flammas  litium, 

Aufet  c&lorem  noxium, 

Confer  salutem  corporum 
Veramque  pacem  cordium.” 

But  these  fruits  were  to  be  gathered ; 
and  neither  bodies  nor  souls  were  to  have 
peace  any  longer.  And  now,  says  Fecken- 
h&m,  abbot  of  Westminster,  in  1559, 


* -Esek.  Oilmen.  831.  f Liv.  xxviii.  29. 
t t In  P«.  cxxiv. 
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“ si  thence  the  coming  of  our  most  sovereign 
lady,  Queen  Elizabeth,  all  things  are  turned 
upside  down ; obedience  is  gone  ; humi- 
lity and  meekness  are  clear  abolished,  as 
though  they  had  never  been  heard  of  in  this 
realm.’*  We  might  address  each  of  these 
innovators  in  the  words  of  ASschylus  : 

’Op^cl  &€  yXaHTOnv  rqv  rvavriav 

*0  flip  yhp  ttopt  crrrb  (ftBoyyfjs  XaP?' 

2v  A i£oplvas  vrjnlon  vKaypatriv 

KpaTTjOtls  &'  T)fi€pvrr€pot  <f>dpfj .* 

“What  are  the  consequences  of  their 
pretended  reform?  It  has  produced,”  con- 
tinues Fenelon,  “nothing  but  scandals, 
troubles,  disputes,  and  irreligion.”  Under 
its  fairest  forms,  it  has  persecuted  with 
systematic  cruelty,  so  that  it  resembles  a 
grove  planted  around  the  temple  of  the 
Furies.  Its  ordinary  fruits  were  rebellion, 
insolent  defiance  of  its  natural  rulers, 
tyranny,  oppression  of  the  people,  blood- 
shed, destruction,  war,  religious  wars,  in- 
testine wars,  national  wars,  fulfilling  the 
sentence  of  Almighty  God,  “Nonest  pax 
impiis.” 

For  the  religious  wars  of  France  there  is 
a trilogy  of  Protestant  historians, — La 
Place,  La  Planche,  and  La  Pepiniere.  Be- 
sides these,  in  later  times,  Theodore  Agrip- 
pa  D’Aubigny,  grandfather  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  chief  of  the  same  party,  left  a 
work,  breathing  the  inspiration  of  a war- 
rior. The  Catholics  had  no  contemporary 
historians  for  the  epoch  of  these  wars.  All 
the  activity  was  on  the  side  of  their  oppo- 
nents, “which,”  adds  Michelet,  “iB  unfor- 
tunate.” Among  the  historians  of  a later 
period,  who  described  these  wars  from 
what  they  had  heard  or  read,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished De  Thou;  often  exact,  but 
timid,  and,  in  regard  to  the  parliament, 
worthless ; for  being  a parliamentarian,  he 
did  not  dare  to  record  the  truth,  whether 
good  or  evil.  Pierre  Matthieu  must  also 
be  examined ; one  of  the  grand  historians 
of  the  French  language,  strietly  impartial, 
and,  in  regard  to  style,  magnificent.  An 
earlier  work,  however,  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  through  deference 
to  those  who  charged  it  with  partiality, 
is  the  great  history  of  the  rise  of  heresy 
by  a counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
deaux,  Florimond  de  Raimond,  whose 
convictions  are  more  energetically  express- 
ed from  their  being  the  fruit  of  his  own 
long  experience  and  personal  observation. 

j * 
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Michelet  supposes  that  Bossoet  had  this 
work  open  before  Mm,  when1  he  wkswrittog 
his  history  of  the  variations ; and  he  takes 
occasion  to  observe,  that  these  great  legists 
of  the  south  are  not  sufficiently  known  to 
his  contemporaries.  As  sources  of  histori- 
cal literature  relative  to  the  same  period 
he  cites  also  the  admirable  literary  wwte 
of  the  great  Jesuits  of  that  time.  The  ib- 
justice  of  the  three  last  centuries  earned, 
he  says,  the  Catholic  writers  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  wonld  suffer  no  others  to  become 
popular  but  the  Protestant  books;  which 
are,  in  effect,  like  Lethe,  or  that  place  seen 
by  Dante,  “whither  to  lave  themselves  the 
spirits  go;”  excepting,  indeed,  that  the 
blame  of  those  who  seek  to  efface  it  here, 
has  not  been  by  penitence  removed.  How- 
ever, as  late  authors  say,  a great  change 
in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  men's 
ideas.  By  dint  of  research  and  compari- 
sons, one  grave  historian  even  says  that  he 
arrives  at  this  historical  formula — to  regud 
as  false  whatever  the  chiefs  of  the  reform 
adduce  as  true,  to  count  glorious  whatever 
they  stigmatise,  to  crown  and  extol  all  that 
they  degrade  and  outrage ; and  he  assures 
us,  that  if  they  apply  this  formula,  we  shall 
never  be  mistaken  :*  words  whieh  maj 
seem  quick  and  rash  until  they  have  been 
weighed  by  an  accurate  and  experienced 
intelligence,  and  then  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  as  measured  as  they  are 
mournful.  Those  who  have  a right  to  be 
heard,  from  having  studied  history.  Eke 
this  author,  at  its  sources  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  will  admit  that  they  have 
discovered  the  rule  long  since  by  them- 
selves, and  that,  to  doubt  its  validity,  would 
in  them  be  affectation.  But  having  pointed 
at  the  sources,  let  us  ask  now,  What,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  information  t Let  the 
eye-witness,  let  the  older  observers  speak : 
“This  discourse  demands  audience,  gen- 
tlemen Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  ZMn- 
glians,”  says  Florimond  de  Raimond; 
“ open  your  eyes  through  the  cloud  of 
dust  rising  over  so  many  demolished 
churches.  Penetrate  the  density  bf  the 
smoke  of  so  many  conflagrations;  con- 
template the  kingdoms  that  are  covered 
with  sepulchres  and  cemeteries  of  new- 
made  graves : you  will  recognise  Hie  Work 
of  your  fathers  and  progenitors,  authors  of 
these  desolations;  and  you  will  Acknow- 
ledge deplorable  traces  of their  fort  and 
devastation.”! 

; , * , I * 
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Dozing  the  fast  seven  or  eight  years,  it 
v&s  a war  of  fierce  confiicting  tongues,  of 
nsults,  calumnies,  and  lies  against  the 
doly  See.  “ After  I am  dead,"  said  Luther, 
4 my  ashes  will  make  war  against  this 
npal  crowd."  That  did  not  look  like  the 
nan  of  “ peaceable  disposition,”  which 
nine  pretend  that  he  was.  Then,  at  the 
found  of  his  trumpet,  the  sulyect  began 
o arm  himself  against  his  prince,  the 
cassal  against  his  seigneur,  the  citizen 
igainst  his  magistrate ; and  the  sweetness  of 
jeaoe  was  changed  into  a cruel  and  lament- 
ible  war.  Thenceforth  we  read  only  of 
eagues,  massacres,  seditions,  devastation 
>f  provinces,  and,  in  short,  of  a world  of 
niseries  and  unprecedented  calamities. 
Luther  being  dead,  all  Germany  prepares 
or  war. * Then  each  prince  was  like  Alaric, 
vho  thought  that  an  invincible  fatality 
Irew  him  on  to  attack  Roma  After  mount* 
ng  thrones,  heresy,  in  the  league  of  Smal- 
olde,  s we  are  against  the  chief  of  the  em- 
pire an  eternal  war.  Spent  with  crimes,  and 
laving  desolated  Germany,  it  calls  to  its 
lid  the  savages  of  the  north,  and  causes 
ho  thirty  years’  war.  Then  follow  the  wars 
>f  the  United  Previnoes  the  intestine  ware 
)f  Switzerland,  and  the  religious  ware  of 
France,  reviving  the  horrors  of  the  invar 
don  of  Attila,  the  religious  ware  in  Ireland, 
ind  the  long  series  of  cruelties  and  insults 
vhich  marked  the  policy  of  its  government 
\las!  poor  country;  thou  canst  not  wit- 
ness the  monuments  of  early  Christianity, 
leaching  how  the  pagan  mind  could  perse- 
cute without  being  reminded  of  thine  own 
sufferings*  The  Roman  orator,  describing 
Sicily  under  Verres,  seems  to  have  foreseen 
ind  copied  thee:  14 O,  spectaculum  mise- 
rum  atque  acerbum!”!  * As  De  Haller 
sap,  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  was 
every  where  with  violence  and  oppression. 
In  general,  it  only  advanced  in  proportion 
as  armed  battalions  took  possession  of  ter- 
ritories-t  44  On  such  a day  the  divine  jus- 
tice has  passed  by  such  a village,  and 
hearts  were  converted,”  say  the  preachers, 
meaning  that  the  people  on  the  devoted 
spot  were  obliged  to  capitulate  and  surren- 
der. 44  We  conjure  all  men  of  good  faith,” 
says  a late  historian,  “to  say  whether  the 
conversion  of  Switzerland  was  effected  by 
other  means. ”§  When  preaching,  swords, 
and  cannon  had  proved  ineffectual  to  shake 
the  faith  of  & canton,  Zurich  and  Berne 

• Liv.  iii.  1,  2.  t Ver.  Lib.  v. 
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attempted  to.  reduce  it  by  famine,  seizing 
the  passes,  blocking  up  the  mads  with 
fragments  of  rocks,  and  burning  the  crops.* 
“As  scon  as  peace  was  made,”  says  Flori- 
mond  de  Raimond,  44  between  the  princes 
of  Germany,  by  the  last  defeat  of  cruel 
Albert,  war  began  again  between  the 
writers ; then  followed  colloquies  and 
synods,  divisions  of  states,  and  decrees 
that  all  subjects  should  follow  the  religions 
of  their  respective  princes.  Meanwhile, 
in  England,  martyrs  followed  martyrs  to 
the  block.  Open  your  eyes,  gentlemen 
who  pretend  to  be  reformed,  glorious  title 
that  you  acquire  in  France,  by  strokes  of 
the  sword  and  the  filing  of  cannon.  Con- 
template the  picture  of  your  poor  country  | 
bathed  in  blood.  Ah ! how  easy  it  is  to 
ruin  and  destroy ! but  to  build  again,  gen- 
tlemen, ah!  there's  the  difficulty.  You 
reformers  of  the  world  know  how  to  pull 
down,  but  not  to  build.  Marvellous  work- 
men you  are,  who  in  suoh  brief  space  have 
destroyed  the  labour  of  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  caused  more  arms  to  be  wielded 
than  ever  the  Romans  moved  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  universal  world.  To  this 
day,  that  we  escape  from  these  horrore, 
you  have  caused  in  France  nine  drawn 
battles,  more  than  two  hundred  great  en- 
gagements, which,  in  loss  of  men,  equal 
many  regular  battles,  taken  or  retaken, 
sacked  or  resacked  nearly  all  the  cities  and 
castles  of  the  kingdom,  and  made  to  pasa 
by  the  sword  or  fire  more  than  a million  of 
your  fellow-citizens.1’!  “You  know,”  he 
continues,  44  how  the  Christian  religion  be- 
gan in  peace  and  benediction  and  salutar  : 
tions  of  peace ; but  this  libertine  religion  | 
comes  forth  from  its  mother  ready-armed  1 
with  teeth  and  claws ; it  comes  forth  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  to  the 
clink  of  arms ; and  before  it  can  speak, 
moves  its  hands,  and  fills  the  world  with 
terror.  See  the  difference  between  the 
two.  See  on  one  side  the  minister  flanked 
in  the  midst  of  bands  and  squadrons  of 
warriors,  and  on  the  other,  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  with  persecutors. 
Wolves  here  and  lambs  there.  Serpents 
and  dragons  and  simple  doves.  There, 
armed  brethren,  breathing  only  carnage, 
and  carrying  a Gospel  presented  like  a 
musket  at  their  God  and  at  their  king. 
Here,  the  ancient  champions  of  faith,  ex- 
posing themselves  to  death  to  honour  their 
master,  to  save  kings  and  people  breathing 

• Audio,  Hist,  de  Calvin,  i.  232. 
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only  sweetness  and  lore.  There,  a band 
amongst  the  children  of  the  world,  frantic 
with  the  spirit  of  Satan.  Here,  the  peace 
of  God  amongst  the  children  of  heaven. 
See  how  this  reformed  libertine,  when  he 
grows  tall,  sounds  sedition  and  war,  and 
inhumanly  conducts  it,  wherever  he  can 
place  his  foot  and  insinuate  a hand  : and 
what  gospel  is  this  ? who  sees  not  that  it  is 
a weapon  of  him  who,  from  the  moment  of 
his  fall,  has  never  ceased  to  make  war 
against  God,  and  against  his  Church,  and 
to  feed  his  appetite  with  the  lives  and 
blood  of  men  ?”*  Nor,  let  it  be  repeated, 
were  these  consequences  unforeseen  by  the 
authors  of  this  division.  From  the  first, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  proclaimed  them 
as  inevitable,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
such  14  strange  reasoning  to  charge  the 
Reformation  with  them  all.”  “Luther,  to 
a slight  observer,”  we  are  told,  “ might  have 
seemed  a man  whose  chief  distinction 
was  modesty,  affectionate  shrinking  ten- 
derness.” It  must  have  been  to  a very 
slight  observer  then.  That  seeming  gen- 
tleness, however,  would  not  have  peace  at 
any  price.  At  first,  it  must  have  war  with 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  war  with  the 
popedom,  war  with  theology,  war  with  the 
sacerdotal  hierarchy,  against  which  it  issued 
a treatise  that  might  be  said,  as  one  of  its 
biographers  observes,  to  be  written,  not  with 
ink,  but  with  human  blood  : “ Non  atra- 
mento  sed  humano  sanguine  scripsisse 
videtur.’  t Then  this  was  not  sufficient, 
and  he  who  was  led  by  it  exclaims,  “ I do 
not  choose  to  turn  a sword  into  a pen.  The 
Word  of  God  is  a sword  ; it  draws  after  it 
fire  and  ruin,  scandal  and  perdition ; it  is 
like  the  bear  on  the  high  road,  the  lioness 
in  the  forest  If  you  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  reform,  you  must  know  that 
it  cannot  work  without  tumult  and  sedition. 
Talk  not  of  my  passion.  See,  nothing  lasts 
that  is  done  with  calm.  What  will  you  ? 
The  Word  of  God  never  goes  forth  without 
trouble  and  tumult,  and  thunders  on  the 
heights.  One  must  renounce  either  peace 
or  the  divine  word.  The  Lord  is  come  to 
bring  war  and  not  peace ; I am  seized  with 
terror : v®  terr®  ! woe  to  the  earth ! ” He 
sees  a futurity  all  of  blood  ; for  it  is  a tra- 
gedy he  is  about  to  play,  which  will  end, 
like  the  ancient  tragedies,  by  murder.  That 
dees  net  discourage  him.  He  is  never 
satiated  repeating  it.  His  work  he  knows 
will  cause  team  and  blood.  It  matters  not 

» Flor.  de  Raim.  tom.  iL  liv.  i.  c.  9. 
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He  will  still  persevere.  Ym  terns ! the 
prophecy  will  soon  be  accomplished.  All  ,i 
Germany  will  rise  up ; murder  will  walk  i| 
the  streets  of  her  cities.  There  will  be  ! 
blood  in  the  market-places,  blood  in  the  ! 
churches.  V®  terns  ! ”*  In  the  war  of  the  I 
peasants  more  than  a hundred  thousand  , 
men  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  seven  j 
cities  were  dismantled,  and  fifty  monaa-  ! 
teries  razed  to  the  ground.  Then  it  was 
that  Luther,  encouraging  the  princes  tr  I; 
slaughter  the  peasants,  exclaimed,  “ Mira-  I 
bile  tempus  nimirum  ut  prindpes  molto  I, 
fadlius  trucidandis  rusticis  et  sanguine  I 
fundendo  quam  alii  fundendis  at  Doom 
precibus  ccelum  mereantur.”t  Truly,  deeds 
and  words  such  as  these,  might  seem  to  | 
need  the  avowal  of  their  authors ; though, 
had  they  been  silent,  or  denied  what  they  1 
avowed,  they  had  not  hid  their  sin  the  t 
more.  Judge  then  for  thyself,  reader,  of 
those  whom  I so  oft  accuse  to  thee,  what 
they  are  and  how  grievous  their  offending, 
who  are  the  cause  of  all  our  ills ; for  where 
is  the  state,  where  the  family,  in  which,  to 
the  present  hour,  some  are  not  persecuted, 
in  consequence  of  the  bitter  seed  which 
they  sowed  three  centimes  ago  ? 

Let  us  only  cast  our  eyes  back  towards 
the  region  of  peace,  intellectual  and  social, 
which  was  traversed  in  the  last  two  books,  i 
and  we  shall  feel  the  force  of  this  perseco-  i 
tion,  which  the  Catholic  society  had  now  j 
to  sustain  for  adhering  to  the  principles  f 
which  had  governed  it  during  Ages  of  Faith.  . 
Transgressing  these,  it  fell,  no  less  than  ! 
nature,  from  its  state  in  paradise.  For  ! 
while  those  ages  lasted,  spirits  that  sowed  ' 
discord,  whether  between  states  or  indivi-  j 
duals,  were  driven  out  from  all  the  ooa-  1 
fines  where  they  could  trouble  holy  rest;  i 
and  even  frequently  courts  themselves, 
contemplative  like  Heaven,  the  seat  of  bliss, 
brooked  not  the  words  of  violence  and  war. 
These  knights  of  the  old  mark  were  saying 
with  the  fabled  hero,  that  “ the  time  was 
no  longer,  when  men  should  thus  conquer 
kingdoms,  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbour 
and  of  their  Christian  brother ; that  such 
an  imitation  of  these  ancient  Herculeses, 
Alexanders,  Hannibals,  Scipios,  Caesars, 
and  others  similar,  is  contrary  to  the  pro-  , 
fession  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  it  is  com-  * 
manded  that  each  should  guard,  save,  rale,  * 
and  administer  his  own  country  and  lands, 
and  not  hostilely  invade  otherB  and  that 
what  the  Sarassins  and  barbarians  used  to  * 
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* Sifo/jg'te^rfe 'qtae  HHe  p^eiii^hc  rrWe 
j(le&iby"fct  itf  ost^^ecerfgheiTefr  'ttlh^  ctes- 
tfenei”* ‘IBttclt  was  the  prayed  df  Reig- 
ned? ^ Brarieion,  as  JofriVilfe  'rehites, 
'sffcfodiwfth *fc- lotfd ctf  befo^^d1  altar,  at 
wMeh  the  britve  knight  knelt  Immediately 
effoPk  batfle'. "Btit  wfmt  a change  of  sen- 
titkietiCB  on  thw  head  attended  the  decline 
of  fWtli  !i  Let  na  fix  our  eyes  attentively  at 
tbft  feature,  denoting  the  love  of  war  in 
fbethariaetter  lof 1 the  false  reformers,  to 
whdrtftheBifele  appeared  as  the  true  Arbre 
des'  featailles,  the  manual  for  those  who 
were  to  fight* 

Wo  have  seen  that,  iri  Ages  of  Fkith, 
wbrs  Were  sanctioned  in  certain  cases,  as 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
tlmt*  fortitude  Which  defends  by  war  a 
country*  from  barbarians,  or  protects  the 
weak  at  home,  or  allies  from  plirhderers, 
was  deemed  fair  justice;'*  as  St.  Ambrose 
says-t  But  how  great  was  the  distance 
between  this  just  estimate  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  war  and  the  spirit  of  the  innovators 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  sought  hy 
force  of  arms  to  propagate  their  religious 
views,  and  who  waged  it  recklessly  on 
every  occasion  when  their  passions  raged  ! 
Theirs  was  a spirit  essentially  opposed  to 
the  meek  virtues  which  engender  peace, 
rendering  men  similar  to  him  who  was 
most  hatefiil  even  to  the  Homeric  deity, 
for  loving  always  discord,  wars,  and  battles. 
We  have  seen  that  those  who  took  part  even 
in  just  wars  were  regarded  as  requiring 
penance  to  efface  the  contamination  of 
blood,  so  conformable  was  the  general  im- 
pression to  the  judgment  of  Plato,  when 
he  said,  ‘‘neither  will  we  place  arms  in 
temples,  as  offerings  to  be  suspended  from 
the  walls,  for  whether  these  be  taken  from 
Greeks  or  strangers,  we  should  rather  fear 
that  there  would  be  a pollution  to  the 
temple  which  received  them  !**J  we  have 
beard  the  reiterated  admonitions  that  were 
then  addressed  to  all  who  advocated  war; 
who  were  told,  a9  by  the  poet : 

u Lordinges,  thcr  is  ful  many  a man 
That  crieth  werre,  werre,  that  wote 
Fttl  lUet  what  werre  amounteth 

we  have  marked  the  affecting  entreaties  of 
holy  * inen,  resembling  in  their  end  the 
cooaUdfngwordsof  the  Orestes  : 7 
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lfebgth  of  days  be  in  thy  Country's 
right  hana,  and  in  her  left  riches  and 
honouf* : may  all  her  ways  be  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  peace  ;M  we  have  even 
seen  how  general  was  that  conviction  to 
which  Plato  looked  as  conducing  to  an 
ideal  social  perfection,  u that  no  one  should 
ever  bate  another,  and  that  it  was  not  holy 
to  have  an  enemy,’*  which  was  the  lesson 
imparted  to  youth  from  earliest  years,  as 
well  as  to  manhood  and  to  old  age,  which, 
as  Plato  says,  “would  supersede  all  those 
Homeric  notions  of  martial  glory,”*  which 
he  considered  so  dangerous,  that,  on  that 
account,  he  would  exclude  the  poems  which 
instil  them  from  his  republic.  But  while 
Catholics  generally  were  acknowledging, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  the  difficulty 
of  serving  at  the  same  time  Mars  and 
Christ,  as  Brantome  relates  in  his  Memoirs, 
the  preacher  of  the  new  opinions  was  in- 
voking noXvtiaKpw  mAprja,  ana  exercising  the 
two-fold  office  of  minister  and  captain. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  make  mention 
of  forcing  new  opinions  in  religion  upon 
a faithful  peasantry,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  under  the  banner  of  kings,  or 
elsewhere,  of  rebellion  against  kings  who 
stood  faithfully  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
of  storming  of  cities,  and  of  the  carnage  of 
drawn  battles  in  a civil  war,  without  speak- 
ing of  this  ambiguous  personage,  the 
black-robed  or  surpliced  captain?  How 
could  one  record  the  injuries  sustained  by 
those  who  defended  their  religion  and  their 
homes  against  domestic  enemies,  without 
finding  him  in  the  fraternity  of  those  who 
were  leagued  together  to  inflict  them  ? 

Many  are  the  tearful  consequences  which 
nations  suffered  from  the  false  reform ; 
manifold  the  persecutions  to  which  it  led  ; 
r6  di  pcyioTov,  to  use  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides, irtikepop  Apt  (tprjvrjt  fyovrts'  for,  let  it 
be  observed,  wherever  they  penetrated, 

“ Hie  matres,  miser® que  minis,  hie  cara  sororum 
Pectora  mcerentum,  pueriqne  parentiboa  orbi 
Dinun  exeefantur  btilam . ...  **  f 

Some,  indeed,  whose  habits  of  life,  con- 
sequent upon  the  new  opinions  that  were 
afloat,  excluded  all  sympathy  with  the  mul- 
titude, might  be  steeled  tw  endwre  the 
spectacle  of  these  woes.  Joseph  Beakger 
frequently  told  Heinsius,  that  when  in 

T * 
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Paris,  in  time  of  the  troubles,  he  studied 
Hebrew  with  such  ardour,  that  he  never 
once  heard  the  noise  of  arms,  the  cries  of 
children,  the  lamentations  of  women,  or 
the  clamour  of  men.*  But  such  insensi- 
bility was  never  found  in  those  holy  clois- 
ters, that  we  lift  there  up  aloft,  where  the 
spirits  of  men  contemplative  groaned  in 
pain  at  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  people. 

The  persecutors  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  all  ages,  as  in  our  own,  have  resembled 
Mahometans  in  this  respect,  that  they 
heartily  relished  propagating  their  opinions 
by  material  force,  by  the  sword.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  advocate  a war  of  re- 
ligion, a war  of  principles,  whether  the 
banner  be  that  of  Gospel  light,  or  libe- 
ralism, or  conservatism.  Their  leaders  have 
been  inhuman,  encouraging  their  bands 
in  words  like  those  of  C©sar  to  his  troops. 

“ Sed  dum  tela  micant,  non  vos  pietatis  imago 

Ulla,  nee  adverse  conspecti  fronte  parentes 

Commoveant.’*t 

Their  followers,  true  lovers  paxos  baKpvo- 
f<r(n)Sj  have  been  sanguinary  and  eager,  like 
wolves,  as  Homer  would  say,  to  slay  and 
to  devour : 

ol  dc,  XvKOi  0)f, 

AXXrfXoit  trrSpovcrav,  avr)p  &vbp  (&vomikt{ty. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  historians  ex- 
pressly remark  that  the  eagerness  for  war 
evinced  by  the  people  of  St.  Gall,  and  of 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  was  a new  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  country.  On 
the  slightest  pretence  they  used  to  rush  to 
arms  and  march  in  bands,  carrying  destruc- 
tion with  them,  as  Constance,  Arbon,  and 
many  other  states  had  reason  to  remem- 
ber.; Theodore  Beza  boasts,  indeed,  of  the 
fine  discipline  in  the  Calvinist  array,  of  the 
strict  morality,  the  daily  psalmody,  and 
prayers  and  sermons  of  the  ministers ; but, 
as  Anquetil  observes,  “The  result  was  a 
sombre  and  ferocious  zeal,  each  soldier 
being  convinced  that  the  greatest  cruelties 
were  lawful  for  the  cause  of  his  religion 
and,  for  the  better  recruiting  of  their 
armies,  some  years  later,  this  strict  mo- 
rality was  found  compatible  with  two  of 
their  most  eminent  chaplains  publicly 
avowing  that  their  own  soldiers,  when  taken 
prisoners,  and  released  upon  their  oaths 
i that  they  would  not  again  bear  arms,  were 
| not  obliged  by  that  oath,  and  with  the 

• Heinsii  Orat.  ii.  t Lucan,  vii. 

X Ildefons  von  Arx,  Geachichte  des  S.  Gall,  ii. 
404. 
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ministers  absolving  them  thereof,  in  order 
to  engage  them  again  in  the  work  of  rebel-  | 
lion.  In  presence  of  what  Gibbon  terms 
this  high-spirited  enthusiasm,  which  caused 
the  Protestant  soldiers  to  shed  tears,  like 
the  primitive  Moslems,  when  they  were 
held  back  from  battle,  one  need  not  refer  j 
to  Christian  antiquity,  to  find  a contrast, 
or  appeal  to  the  canons  of  St  Basil,  which 
decreed  that  all  who«ere  polluted  by  the 
bloody  trade  of  a soldier  should  be  sepa*  . 
rated  during  three  years  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful.  The  very  pagans  1 ! 
can  supply  it,  and  corroborate  the  opposite  i I 
views  of  glory,  which  prevailed  in  Ages  of 
Faith. 

“Metellus  tuus  est  egregius  consul,'1 
says  Cicero  to  Atticus ; “ unum  reprehendo, 
quod  otium  e Gallia  nunciari  non  magno- 
pere  gaudet  Cupit  credo  triumphare. 
Hoc  vellem  mediocrius  ; eastern  egregia."*  ; 
To  succeed  in  obtaining  a triumph,  it  was 
necessary,  by  the  discipline  of  the  republic, 
that  he  should  kill  at  least  five  thousand 
men  in  battle.  The  humane  mind  of  the 
philosopher  might  therefore  justly  qualify 
his  praise;  and  they  who  most  admired 
the  great  men  of  the  Protestant  camp, 
would  have  done  well  to  have  imitated  him 
in  their  panegyrics.  The  admiral  Coligni, 
indeed,  affected  to  be  a lover  of  peace,  and, 
in  order  to  deceive  King  Charles,  told  him 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  gardening; 
as  a proof,  showing  to  his  messenger  a 
little  hoe  which  he  held  in  his  hand : but 
eight  days  afterwards  he  appeared  in  the 
field,  a true  son  of  Mars,  at  the  head  of 
his  Protestant  troops.  Another  king,  too, 
as  an  English  historian  attests,  upon  the 
observation  and  experience  he  had  in  the 
same  party,  reformed  his  first  opinions  as 
to  the  /virtue  of  his  contemporaries,  “find- 
ing those  of  the  most  unsuspected  integrity, 
and  of  the  greatest  eminence  for  their 
piety  and  devotion,  most  industrious  to 
impose  upon  and  cozen  men  of  weaker 
parts  and  understanding,  upon  the  credit 
of  their  sincerity  to  concur  with  them 
in  mischievous  opinions  which  they  did 
not  comprehend,  and  which  conducted 
to  dishonest  actions  they  did  not  intend. 
He  saw  the  most  bloody  and  inhuman 
rebellion,  contrived  by  them  who  were 
generally  believed  to  be  the  most  solicitous  j 
and  zealous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom,  with  such  art  and  subtihy,  , 
and  so  great  pretensions  to  religion,  that  it  j 
looked  like  ill-nature  to  believe  that  such 

* Ep.  i.  10. 
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sanctified  persons  could  entertain  any  but 
holy  purposes.  In  a word,  religion  was 
made  a cloak  to  cover  the  most  impious 
designs,  and  reputation  of  honesty  a stra- 
tagem to  deceive  and  cheat  others  who 
had  no  mind  to  be  wicked.  A barbarous 
and  bloody  fierceness  and  savageness  had 
extinguished  all  relations,  hardened  the 
hearts,  and  bowels  of  all  men  ; and  an 
universal  malice  and  animosity  had  even 
covered  the  most  innocent  and  best-natured 
people  and  nation  upon  the  earth.”*  Thus 
faithfully  could  the  wiser  sort  pourtray 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  own 
party.  Holy  men  had  predicted  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  cursed  flower  from  the 
growth  of  vicious  roots  among  the  people. 
“ In  the  time  of  our  ancestors,”  says  a con- 
temporary, “ Master  Thomas  Comette,  and 
brother  John  de  Rochetaillade  and  other 
great  preachers,  declared  that  the  preva- 
lence of  vices  and  worldly  vanities  would 
cause  a deluge  of  woes : the  people  would 
not  believe  them ; and  lo!  the  tempest  of 
war  gathered  and  burst,  and  left  only  ruins 
and  desolation,  and,  after  a hundred  years, 
it  is  not  yet  over.”! 

“ Our  poor  England  should  be  a warn- 
ing to  you,”  he  adds ; 44  what  a stain  has 
onr  negligence  brought  on  our  honour! 
What  disgrace  to  our  ecclesiastics ! What 
sbame  on  our  nobility!  What  turpitude  and 
persecution  on  all  the  people  ! ” Crassus 
ascribed  his  having  made  war  to  the  malice 
of  some  demon  : “ For  no  one,”  he  said, 
44  would  be  so  senseless  as  to  choose  war 
instead  of  peace : since  in  the  one,  children 
bury  their  fathers,  and  in  the  other,  fathers 
their  children.  ” But  of  this  choice,  of  this 
heresy  of  war,  the  persecutors  under  the 
banner  of  “ the  Reform,”  were  always  guilty ; 
nor  should  we  err  in  attributing  it  to  a 
similar  cause : for  we  might  truly  say  of 
them,  in  the  words  addressed  by  the  ghost 
of  Darius  to  the  queen,  in  the  oldest  tragedy, 

♦rv ! pryar  rtt  %k$*  3a/f»oy,  Aon  pi)  (ftpovtiv 

at \mt'\ 

They  chose  wars : but  what  wars ! 44  Gen- 
tlemen Huguenots,”  exclaims  one  who  saw 
their  ravages,  44  there  is  not  a town  in 
France  which  you  have  entered  that  has 
not  felt  the  difference  between  your  entries 

• Clarendon.  f 2d  Advertisement. 

{ Perse. 


and  those  of  Catholic  princes.  Is  there  a 
country  in  Europe  that  has  not  heard  the 
groans  of  the  poor  of  Languedoc  ? What 
did  you  not  perpetrate  at  Nismes  ? at  Cal- 
visson?  at  Pau?  at  Agen?  at  Figeac?  at 
Ortez  ? fat  Mombrison  ? at  Bazas  ? De- 
mand of  the  Catholics  of  Bearn,  some  trait 
of  your  clemency;  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Angonleme,  the  history  of  your  goodness  ; 
of  riie  citizens  of  Montaut,  in  the  country 
of  Foix,  the  instances  of  your  mercy.  ” Who 
could  describe  the  persecutions  inflicted  by 
this  terrible  invader  on  the  citizens  of 
Lyons  in  1562,  and  of  Rouen,  in  the  same 
year  ? Holy  was  the  quarrel  on  the  part 
of  those  who  tried  to  ward  off  such  un- 
utterable desolation,  black  and  fearful  was 
that  of  its  instruments;  yet,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  the  League  lamented,  evil  men 
would  join  even  their  ranks,  as  the  clearest 
stream  must  receive  filth  in  its  passage.* 

Catholics  then  had  to  undergo  perils  of 
false  brethren,  from  men  answering  to  the 
description  given  of  Biron,  who  had  been 
badly  brought  up;  Calvinists  at  first  by 
education,  then  Catholics  for  sake  of  in- 
terest, retaining  through  life  only  indiffe- 
rence for  both  ; of  moral  discipline,  either 
ignorant  or  disdainful,  passionate,  ob- 
stinate, presumptuous. 

In  that  danger  of  the  republic,  while 
persecuted  Catholics,  as  Pasquier  recom- 
mended, 44  had  recourse  to  God  by  humble 
prayers,  processions,  and  public  rogations, 
the  corrupt  men  of  the  time,  who  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  infidelity,  ridiculed  such 
things,  leaving  the  cross  to  good  men, 
and  taking  up  for  themselves  the  staff  of 
the  cross,  of  that  John  represented  by 
Rabelais.”f 

The  numbers  of  the  latter  increased; 
for  he  says  that 44  the  wars  between  the  two 
parties  for  the  last  thirty-four  years  in 
France,  had  brought  nothing  but  atheism, ”J 
which  was  to  add  the  last  drop  to  the  cup 
of  persecution  that  was  then  preparing,  and 
which  shortly  afterwards,  in  another  re- 
volutionary torrent,  was  to  overflow  the 
world.  Here  would  be  place  for  fresh 
sights  of  horror ; hut  the  time  permitted 
now  is  short,  and,  without  attending  to 
such  recent  woes,§  more  not  seen  remains 
to  see. 

* Second  Advertisement,  Ac.  13. 

t Lett.  liv.  x.  6.  t Liv.  vi.  26. 

( Vide  M6m.  pour  servir  & l'Hist.  de  la  Relig. 
pendant  le  xviii.  Si&cle,  tom.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


MONG  the  blessed  who 
were  persecuted  on  account 
of  justice  by  those  who 
proclaimed  themselves  re- 
formers of  the  Church,  there 
was,  however,  a distinct 
class  of  sufferers,  against  whom  their  fury 
was  directed  in  an  especial  manner.  In 
the  last  book,  we  adduced  the  inhabitants  of 
cloisters  as  constituting  a distinct  world, 
pre-eminent  for  its  pacific  character ; and 
here  we  must  return  to  that  society  apart, 
and  view  it  exposed  to  all  the  sufferings 
resulting  from  the  peculiar  hostility  of  those 
who  combated  against  truth  aud  peace. 

"All  carnal  are  hostile  to  spiritual  men,” 
says  St.  Augustin  ; " all  who  covet  present, 
persecute  those  whom  they  find  meditating 
eternal  things.  These  are  the  children  of 
Edom,  who  ciy,  Evacuate,  evacuate,  usque 
dum  fund  amen  turn  in  ea.  In  eveiy  perse- 
cution of  the  Church  this  is  the  cry  against 
the  houses  of  the  spiritual.  The  unhappy 
children  of  Edom,  wasted  with  misery  like 
the  daughter  of  Babylon,  subject  to  the 
devouring  solicitude  of  Satan  and  his  angels, 
following  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh, 
and  all  its  strong  allurements,  exclaim. 
Away  with  them!  let  not  one  remain  ! 
down  with  them  to  the  foundations ! Thus 
do  they  cry ; and  thus  are  the  martyrs 
crowned.”* 

Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
desire  of  beatitude  by  suffering  persecution 
for  justice,  entered  into  the  original  design 
of  the  monastic  orders,  which  were  a most 
natural  and  even  necessary  development  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  were  founded, 
as  the  Church  was  founded,  on  poverty,  sor- 
row, contradiction,  crucifixion,  every  species 
! of  worldly  distress  and  humiliation.  "Volun- 
tary poverty,”  says  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna, 

" and  temporal  persecution  are  sisters ; and 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  given 
to  them  both,  not  only  promissively  but 
possessively.  Voluntary  poverty  is  a kind 
of  martyrdom ; for  it  is  externally  lacerated 
by  the  points  of  the  world,  and  internally 

• In  Pa.  cxxxri. 


stimulated  by  many  vexations.  In  both,  it  i 
is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  conquer,  I 
and  in  both  we  seek  favour  with  God  alone, 
without  dreading  to  be  confounded  in  the 
sight  of  men.”*  Hence  in  the  sublime  j1 
fresco  of  the  lower  Church  of  Assisi,  which  jj 
represents  the  marriage  of  Poverty  and  i 
Francis,  the  bride,  though  crowned  with 
roses  and  a radiant  light,  is  represented  with  ! 
bleeding  feet,  from  having  walked  on  thorns 
and  sharp  stones.  The  children  of  the  world  | 
insult  her;  they  are  shown  throwing  stones  ; 
at  her,  and  striking  her,  and  loading  her  with 
maledictions,  while  the  choir  of  angels  pro-  j 
found ly  adores  the  mystic  union. f 1 

It  was  the  monastic  spirit  to  covet  such  | 
persecution  as  the  perfect  joy.  St.  Francis,  | 
walking  once  with  brother  Leon,  said  to 
him,  " God  grant  that  the  minors  may  give 
a great  example  of  sanctity  to  the  whole 
world  : nevertheless  observe  that  this  is  not 
the  perfect  joy.  O Leon,  though  they 
should  give  sight  to  the  blind,  utterance  to 
the  dumb,  and  raise  the  dead,  it  would  not  be 
the  perfect  joy.”  Then,  after  a time,  he  said, 

" O brother  Leon,  if  the  brothers  knew  all 
tongues  and  all  sciences,  if  they  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  could  read  hearts,  it  would 
not  be  the  perfect  joy.”  Again,  after  a pause 
he  said,  " O Leon,  little  sheep  of  God,  if 
the  minors  should  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
angels,  if  they  knew  the  course  of  the  stars, 
the  virtue  of  plants,  the  secrets  of  the  eartb, 
the  nature  of  birds,  fish,  men,  and  of  all 
animals,  trees,  stones,  and  water,  it  would  no  | 
be  the  perfect  joy.”  And  again  further  on, 
he  said,  " O brother  I*eon,  if  the  brothers  j 
should  convert  all  infidels  to  the  Christian 
faith,  it  would  not  be  the  perfect  joy and 
thus  he  continued  to  speak  during  many 
miles,  till  at  length  Lcxm  in  surprise  de- 
manded, "O  Father,  I pray  you,  in  the 
name  of  God,  tell  me  then,  what  is  the  per- 
fect joy?”  He  replied,  " When  we  shall 
arrive  at  St.  Maty’s  of  the  Angels,  wet, 
cold,  and  hungiy ; and  after  knocking  at  the 
gate,  the  porter  will  say,  4 Who  are  you  ?’ 

• 8.  Bern.  Sten.  Seim.  xii.  ! 

f Ch&vin  de  M&l&u,  Hist,  de  S.  Francois,  36. 
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and  we  shall  answer,  * Two  of  your  breth- 
ren,’ and  he  will  rejoin,  * It  is  false ; you 
are  two  idle  vagabonds,  taking  alms  from 
the  really  poor,’  and  we  shall  be  left 
without  all  night  in  the  snow ; and  we  suffer 
this  with  patience,  and  without  murmuring, 
believing  charitably  that  the  porter  speaks 
thus  by  the  permission  of  God  ; and  when, 
constrained  by  the  cold,  we  shall  implore 
him  to  admit  us,  and  he  will  be  irritated,  and 
will  nish  out  to  inflict  blows  with  a great 
stick,  and  we  shall  bear  it  all,  in  the  hope 
of  participating  in  the  sufferings  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then,  O Leon  ! he 
assured  that  this  will  be  the  perfect  joy  ; for 
amongst  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  Christ  vouchsafes  to  his  servants,  the 
greatest  is  to  suffer  for  the  love  of  God/’* 

“Persecutionem  pro  juslilia  sustinere,”  is 
an  express  prescript  in  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict^ which  words  have  as  much  relation 
to  the  history  as  to  the  duty  of  the  monastic 
state ; for  it  sprang  from  persecution,  and  its 
office  was  to  endure  it  meekly.  " Hoc  ad 
nostram  claustralem  pertinet  disciplinam,” 
says  Petrus  Celleusis,  M pati  et  non  facere 
mala : sed  potius  pro  malis  redd  ere  bona.”;]; 

What  is  the  whole  of  monastic  history, 
from  the  beginnipg  to  the  present  hour,  but 
a history  of  persecution  ! What  a number 
of  blessed  men  persecuted  forsake  of  justice, 
both  by  pagans  and  Moors,  and  heretics, 
pass  before  us  in  the  Martyfoogium  Francis- 
canum,  or  in  the  archives  of  any  other  order  ? 
It  is  not  singly  either  that  they  pass,  but  in 
whole  troops  at  a time.  Thus  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan Dvpticks,  we  behold  the  passion  of 
eighteen  blessed  friars,  who  suffered  by  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1541  in  the  territory 
of  Vienna;  at  Prague,  in  1611,  the  passion 
of  fourteen  blessed  brethren  put  to  death  by 
the  heretics ; in  Palestine,  in  1288,  that  of 
seven  martyrs  slain  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
in  Japan,  in  1597,  the  passion  of  six  friars 
along  with  seventeen  lay  brethren  ; at  Da- 
mascus, in  1370,  the  passion  of  sixteen 
blessed  brethren  ; at  Potocia  in  Lithuania, 
that  of  five  brethren  slain  by  the  Tartars  in 
1563;  in  Sicily,  from  1243  to  1245,  that 
of  many  brethren  martyred  by  Frederic  II. 
for  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See ; in  1343,  in 
Vilna  in  Lithuania,  that  of  thirty-six  brethren 
slain  by  the  Tartars ; in  1340,  at  Armalech 
in  Tartary,  the  passion  of  seven  blessed 
brethren ; in  1426,  in  an  island  near  Cy- 

•  Pioretti  di  S.  Francisco,  vii.  + Cap.  iv.  . 

♦ Pst.  Cell,  de  DUciplma  Claustrali  ap.  Dacher. 
Spicilee.  iii. 


prus,  the  passion  of  twenty-five  blessed 
brethren,  slain  for  the  faith  by  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt ; these  were  taken  prisoners  by  his 
fleet  on  board  a Venetian  ship,  and  slain 
for  refusing  to  renounce  the  faith  ; in  Judaea, 
in  1367,  on  Mount  Sion,  the  passion  of 
twelve  brethren  suffered  for  the  same  con- 
stancy; in  England,  in  1538,  the  passion 
of  thirty-two  blessed  brethren.  Thus  worthy 
standard-bearers  of  the  Church  were  the 
friars,  according  to  that  verse  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan hymn,  for  the  vespers  of  the  seraphic 
father : 

“ Hunc  sequantur  huic  jungantur, 

Qui  ex  Egypto  exeunt, 

In  quo  duce,  clare  luce, 

Vexilla  Regis  prodeuut.” 

If  we  open  the  older  records  of  the  Church, 
victims  of  the  earliest  persecutions,  we  find 
monks  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  whither  they 
had  fled,  and  from  which  they  sometimes 
returned  to  the  cities  of  men,  in  order  to 
quench  their  thirst  for  martyrdom.  Al- 
though Gibbon  chose  to  say  that  the  asceti- 
cal  life  of  the  monks  was  one  cause  of 
propagating  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles, 
it  is  certain  that  the  pagans  regarded  the 
monastic  state  with  a horror  which  might 
excite  the  envy  of  those  who  have  revived 
their  spirit  in  modem  times. 

Hear  how  Rutilius  Numatianus  speaks  of 
it.  “ Passing  by  the  island  of  Gorgone,  I 
detest  these  rocks,  the  scene  of  a recent 
shipwreck.  There  has  perished  one  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  gone  down  alive  into  the 
tomb.  He  was  like  ourselves  once,  sprung 
from  noble  ancestors,  in  possession  of  a 
noble  fortune,  happy  by  an  illustrious  mar- 
riage : but  instigated  by  the  furies,  he  has 
abandoned  men  and  gods ; and  now  a credu- 
lous exile,  he  takes  pleasure  in  a filthy 
retreat.  Miserable  wretch  ! who  hopes  to 
feed  himself  with  celestial  food,  and  who 
torments  himself,  more  cruel  to  himself  than 
the  offended  gods.  Is  not  this  sect  then,  I 
ask,  more  fatal  than  the  poison  of  Circe  P 
Circe  used  to  change  bodies ; but  now  it  is 
minds  that  are  changed.”* 

The  heathens  spoke  of  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  east  with  a contemptuous 
hatred,  attaching  ridicule  even  to  their  per- 
sons. Libanius,  in  his  oration  “ pro  templis,” 
compares  them  to  elephants,  because  some 
were  corpulent  men ; all  which  attacks 
Heeren  chronicles  as  very  just  and  rea- 
sonuble.f 

• ltin.  i. 

t Geschichte  dcr  Class.  Litterat.  im  M ittelalter, 
L 69. 
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For,  sooth  to  say,  every  thing  scandalizes 
the  blind  world.  John  the  Baptist,  says 
St.  Jerome,  was  a scandal.  John  ! than 
whom  no  one  bom  of  woman  was  ever 
greater,  who  was  called  an  angel,  and  who 
baptized  our  Lord ; he  scandalized  the  world, 
because  he  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and 
had  a leathern  girdle  round  his  loins.  Thus 
he  adds,  “ We  who  are  monks  are  judged  ; 
and  men  stigmatize  us  as  sad.”* 

Julian  detested  the  monks;  he  called 
them  cynics,  and  charged  them  with  every 
crime.  Like  all  the  early  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  he  singled  them  out  for  especial 
persecution.  In  Carthage,  during  the  great- 
est corruption  of  manners,  the  monks  were 
exposed  to  unceasing  persecution.  Salvian, 
the  great  preacher  of  the  age,  says,  that  if  a 
monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy  man  was 
sure  to  be  pursued  with  impious  expressions 
of  scorn  and  ridicule. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  heathen  philoso- 
pher Apollonius  is  represented  inquiring 
of  Zachaeus  the  Christian,  from  what  cause 
monks  generally  were  held  in  such  peculiar 
hatred  by  many.  The  other  replies,  that  it 
is  a useful  inquiry  ; for  “ qui  oderant  justos 
delinquunt,”  and  “ vee  his  qui  dicunt  boniim 
malum !”  To  the  objection  that  some  were 
evil,  he  replies,  “ Persona  magis  quam  ordo 
displiceat,  nec  jure  despici  propter  aliqnos 
possit  quod  magnanimiter  servatur  a mul- 
tiset 

Such  was  the  long  continuance  of  pagan 
sentiments,  that  St  Jerome  found  the  mo- 
nastic state  at  Rome  reputed  as  vile  and 
dishonourable;  and  he  says  that  Marcella 
was  the  first  woman  there  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  rise  superior  to  such  a general  pre- 
judice : for  she  embraced  its  rule  when  St 
Athanasius  bad  instructed  her  on  his  coming 
to  Rome.J 

The  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  revived  the 
persecution  of  monks.  The  Emperor  Va- 
lens  distinguished  them  as  the  proper  objects 
of  his  barbarous  rage.  Vast  numbers  of 
them  were  massacred,  or  sent  to  labour  in 
the  mines.  Lucius  conducted  a military 
expedition  against  them,  as  may  be  read  in 
the  history  of  Sozomen.  St  Augustin  says, 
that  the  Circumcellians  used  to  insult  the 
Catholics  for  admitting  of  monks.  What 
do  they  mean  by  such  distinction  of  names  ? 
they  used  to  ask.  But  what  need  have  we, 
he  replied,  to  compare  with  words  the  sober 
with  the  intemperate,  the  considerate  with 

• Epist.  xix. 

+ Lib.  iii.  c.  S.  ftp.  D&cher.  Spicileg.  x. 

X Epist.  ad  Principiam  Virg. 


the  rash,  the  simple  with  the  furious,  the 
united  with  the  dispersed  ?*  Again,  the 
monks  were  persecuted  by  Leo  the  I saurian 
for  that  justice  which  consisted  in  refusing 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs 
respecting  images.  Fanaticism  and  ferocity 
were  never  more  cruelly  evinced  than  when 
directed  against  the  monks  in  the  Icono- 
clastic war,  during  which  multitudes  of  re- 
ligious men  perished.  Then  were  they 
forbidden  to  take  any  more  novices ; then 
were  they  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
mob,  and  made  to  march  with  women  in 
mock  processions.  In  Constantinople  no 
monks  were  left,  or  none  had  courage  to 
appear,  f The  persecution  extended  not 

alone  to  the  persons,  bnt  even  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  monks.  They  were  destroyed, 
or  applied  to  secular  purposes,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks.  The  destruction  of 
libraries  which  then  ensued  induces  even 
Heeren  to  complain,  for  once,  as  if  he  was 
not  their  foe.J  Lachanodraco,  whose  name 
indicates  perversity,  prefect  of  Thrace,  con- 
ducted all  the  monks  and  nuns  of  that  pro- 
vince to  Ephesus.  All  tbeir  monasteries, 
and  furniture,  and  holy  things,  their  books, 
animals,  and  all  tbeir  habits  and  vestments, 
he  sold,  and  gave  the  price  to  the  emperor, 
and  whatever  hooks  of  the  fathers  and  relics 
of  the  saints  he  could  find,  he  burnt.  This 
is  what  the  old  Greek  historian  says.  St. 
Athanasius  relates  the  sayingof  St.  Anthony, 
that  the  devil  hated  all  Christians,  but  that, 
above  all,  he  conld  not  endure  monks.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  even  all  through  the 
middle  ages,  monks  were  continually  singled 
out  for  persecution  by  that  class  of  men 
whom  the  bestial  life,  and  not  the  human, 
pleased. 

Pierre  Micbault,  in  his  Doctrinal  de 
Court,  which  is  an  allegory,  representing 
the  vices  and  perils  of  his  age,  represents 
one  of  the  personages.  Derision,  as  laughing 
at  everything  holy  and  good,  and  forbidding 
men  to  respect  monks  and  priests. 

“ Quant  Jacobins  ou  let  Frtres  Minenm 
Pour  vous  monstrer  seront  vos  sermonneun, 
N’ensuivez  point  leurs  ditz  et  leurs  paroDes ; 
Ains  bl&smez  fort  leuT  vie  et  leurs  mean, 
Dis&nt  qu’ils  sont  pins  korribiee  ptcheurs 
Que  ceulx  qui  vont  menant  k tear  escole : 

Fr&re  Gaultier,  Damp  Richard,  Damp  Nicole, 
Ont  fait  cecy,  et  I’autre  fait  cela, 

Et  I’autre  jour  ung  tel  les  desseta." 

He  concludes  by  recommending  the*  to 

• In  Ps.  cxxxii.  t In  Gibbon.  ▼.  p • TOO . 
i (leach,  der  Class.  Litterat.  im  MittelsHe, 
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aise  and  extol  monks  who  wander  and 
•sake  their  monastery.* 

We  should  remark  here  by  the  way  that 
3 poets  and  satirists  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  railed  against  the  religious  orders,  iu- 
riably  condemn  the  whole  female  sex  as 
ing  without  virtue  ! 1 do  not  remember 

instance  of  one  who  ever  attacked  the 
ligious  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ected  women.  The  least  objectionable 
these  satirists,  because  distinguished  by 
>rks  of  another  spirit,  John  Bouchet,  in 
$ poem,  Les  Regnards  Traversans,  denies 
at  it  is  possible  to  find  a virtuous  woman  ; 
d in  the  next  sentence  brings  a sweeping 
ndeinnauou  against  all  monks,  f 
In  general,  when  hooded  men  are  thus 
dd  up  to  scorn  and  hatred,  it  is  when  their 
vilers  are  about  some  act  that  has  no  relish 
* salvation  in  it ; when,  like  the  peasant 
ho  asked  blessed  Jordan,  of  Saxony,  why 
e seasons  were  worse  since  the  Dominican 
)d  Franciscan  orders  sprung  up,  they  are 
ider  the  influence  of  some  base  popular 
dusion,  or  coinage  of  a vicious  brain  ; to 
horn  the  monks  would  reply,  that  if  such 
)servations  were  really  true,  it  might  be 
(plained  by  the  fact  that,  having  the  reli- 
ious  orders  for  an  example,  the  world  had 
iss  excuse  for  its  wickedness : and  that,  as 
t.  Augustin  replied  to  the  pagans,  who 
tid,  “ that  no  rain  fell  since  the  Christians 
rose,  they  ought  rather  to  pray  than  to 
laspheme/'t  But  in  their  sickness,  or 
ours  of  repentance,  such  men  were  disposed 
> treat  them  very  differently. 

Hans  II.,  count  of  Raperschwil,  in  the 
>urteenth  century,  an  enterprising  noble, 
as  bitterly  hostile  to  the  monks,  seizing 
•risoner  the  Abbot  Conrad,  of  Einsiedelin, 
nd  plundering  his  castle  of  Pfeffikon,  so 
bat  he  fell,  in  consequence,  under  the  ban 
f the  Church ; yet,  when  the  plague  visited 
•t  Gall,  he  became  so  altered  a man  and 
ocile,  that  he  not  ouly  fulfilled  immediately 
he  conditions  on  which  it  was  offered  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  also  took  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
iedelin  into  the  especial  protection  of  his 
touse.  This  was  the  plague  which  destroyed 
nore  than  a third  of  the  inhabitants  all  over 
Europe.  In  1348  sixty  thousand  died  in 
Basil,  and  ninety  thousand  in  Lubeck.  In 
he  Necrology  of  St.  Gall  it  is  thus  men- 
ioned : “Anniversarium  omnium  virorum, 
uulierum  et  puerorum  nostri  monasterii, 
)ui  in  1349  in  ilia  magna  et  inaudita  epide- 

9 Gouge  t,  Bibliothdque  Franco  ise,  tom.  ix. 
355.  + Id.  xL  256. 

1 In  Psalm  lxxx. 


mia  obierunt ; quorum  uumerus  se  extendet 
ad  duo  millia  et  circiter.”* 

Monks  suffered  persecution,  too,  in  the 
middle  ages,  from  men  of  violence  and  blood, 
for  defending  the  material  interests  entrusted 
to  them.  Not  to  speak  of  their  sufferings 
from  kings  and  national  enemies,  as  when, 
after  the  death  of  St.  Boniface,  St.  Sturmes, 
the  abbot  of  Fulda,  was  the  object  of 
calumny,  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of 
the  state,  and  banished  by  king  Pepin  to  a 
monastery  of  France,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rouen,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Jumieges,  from  which  his  innocence  being 
recognised,  he  returned  to  Fulda,  where  his 
monks  received  him  with  joy,  and  as  when 
the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  monks  of 
Croyland,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  often 
troubled  by  profligate  neighbours,  who  un- 
justly and  cruelly  afflicted  them.  Those  of 
Croyland  were  sometimes  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  ferocity  of  persons  of  the 
fen.f  The  Benedictines,  in  their  hymn, 
addressed  the  saints  of  their  order,  in  these 
words : 

“ Vixistis  inter  aspides, 

Ssvisque  cum  draconibua;  '* 

Though  dead  to  all  sentiments  of  avarice,  so 
that  they  continue : 

“ Gemmas  et  auri  ponders 
Et  dignit&tum  culm  in  a 
C&lcastis,  et  foedissima 
Quae  mirndus  offert  gaudia,” 

yet  bad  they  to  defend  the  property  of  their 
respective  communities  against  unjust  men, 
whose  enterprises  involved  them  often  in 
grievous  persecution.  Thus  Conrad,  Baron 
de  Seldenbureu,  who  in  1 100  founded  that 
Solemn  abbey  of  Engelberg,  amidst  the 
snows  of  Unterwalden,  in  which  he  took  the 
habit,  beiug  its  first  abbot,  was  martyred  for 
maintaining  the  just  cause  of  his  monastery. 
Two  seigneurs  seized  some  property  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall  in  758.  St.  Othmar,  the 
abbot,  complained  to  Kiug  Pepin ; and  this 
priuce  commanded  the  two  usurpers  to  make 
restitution;  but  as  they  invented  excuses 
for  not  complying,  St.  Othmar  again  set  out 
to  the  court  of  Pepin.  These  lords,  hearing 
of  his  intention,  had  him  waylaid  and  then 
thrown  into  a dungeon ; then  they  persuaded 
a bad  monk  to  accuse  him  of  a crime,  for 

• Necrolog.  Fabar.  sec.  14. 
f Hist  Croylandens.  in  Her.  Anglic.  Script, 
tom.  i. 
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which  he,  '»«oS0»4wne4:^»,it!®%WWi 
.(cod  fined  i^  ^pris^n^ia^^e.^ 

*P5  Wiyc£&T*±  .P^h  <**¥$  B?1?8eo4MPP  fee 
uufiured  jujsikgcq,  ull  ^Gpd^aljfd  hhpHfeo 
himself  in  o#  ,th§  sixteenth  pf  Novem- 
ber* when  aba  Church  ^o^opra^h^  memory.  | 
, .The  holy  Guba^^^q>pC  VjO^^fpf ; 
.whom- we  spoke- elsewhere,  met  his  deathly  i 
a (all  which  he  received  frenr  hi  rfcofs*, ' 
_as  he-  was, hastening.. tq  ifie  duphews  -or 
BrabanX  to. intercede  for  the  monks  of  a . 
monastery  iu  Louvain,  whom  sbo  -was  uu- 
lastly  treating.  He  was  lifted,  qp  by  lm 
.companions  and  entreated  to  return.  “ No#” 
^aid  he,  “ I will  not  return  without  fulfilling 
nay  business ; and  for  the,  can»e  of  the 
Church  I am  ready  not  only  for  labour,  hut ; 
to  meet  death.”  Thup heproceeded  cm  his 
Way,. qnd  entered  the  presence^chamber  of j 
the,  duchess,  covered  with  blood  j*  which  *he 
seeing,,  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  begged  |o 
know  who  had  treated  hint  so  bacharo^sly.  ; 
f‘  My  lady  duchess,”  replied  the  venerable 
old  man,  “ it  is  yea  who  have  procured  these 
wounda  for.mean’d  this  losaof  bioed.”  The 
duchess  answered,  “ Most  holy  father)  for 
all  the  wealth  of  the  wqrld  I jwoaW  not  hajfe  ! 
<Wo  this  to-you.’*  But  he  answered:  f'.Jt  ! 
you  had  not  unjustly  .oppressed  tb©  monks  j 
of  this  convent*  these  things  would  not  have 
happened  to  u>©4  for,  having  heard  a aertain 
rumour  as  to  what  injuries  you  were,  about 
to  inf)  let  upon  the  said  Qhureh,  that  I might 
beseech  you  far  them,  I was  delayed  by 
waging  over- great  haste ; as  the  pbHosopber 
faya,  Every  i impetus  h*a  often  difficulties; 
feepca  u.was  that  1 fell  suddenly  under  my 
horse*  and  n^horse  fell  upon  me,  aad  thus 
my  face.  bfcameJ^loody,  asymrnow  beheld 
The  duc^sa%  now : began  to  grieve  with 
great  sincerity,  and  to  ask  if  he  could  think 
Qf  any  medium  that  would'  do  him  good. 
“If  indeed,  most  noble  .lady*  you  wisfe  roe 
to  he  healed,  the  remedy  is  in  yotir  power.” 
Tqwbtph  she*  replied,  /'  That  there  was  no 
pain  or  money  that  she  would  not!  expend 
to  cure  him.”  But  Gobevt  answered : “ If 
yoa  will  leave  the  said  ehureb  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  its-  rights,  you  will  presently  she 
me  ©used  in  body,  and  with  a cheerful  and 
joyous  mind*”  At  these  word#  the  duchess 
relemedj  and  premised  to  give  perfect  satis* 
(action ; and  then  the  pious  Gobert  returned 
borne*  but  it  was  to  be  helped  into  the  ixh 
firmary  of  the  monastery,  where  he  reposed 
his  exhausted  frame,  and  whence  he  soon 
after  departed  to  otr  Lord.*  * - '•  • 

i * - * t 

9 Hist  Monut  Villarimpa,  Lib.  ii.  c.  i*  %p. 
Martene,  The*.  Aaeodot.  tom.  ili.  . - 


eHK§«p«*r#>  vA®  drfhctaioftiiiotkrliilT 

ef  jMaaJi?*hbhwtdtaattoi  I 

IjfcPJ 

Mm 

-meuo  yfcrf  Hi 

t*eFc*#©,a,^ 

wp  ofjje^jujspo^  dfpjfe*  oemaifif  eijMtr, 
eount  ft,  iecrMtMg-oo  4*&kmMm9Q*- 
tprd.  dh  #Wte%lbil»hlw  h»4)rW<alSti#f 
tteMm'+teghmcti  ^fidingoM  stas** 

of  hist  pixbieflhmvebp  id#rfMv«dlp  itiilri 
the  !gopda{  To£iJMwexefcrtCr  tgegpte  Wolfe 
puhi^fgpdo  5>W **diru*9#dndac  otoylfei* 
m thevjqrd  bM4?|hdwhl»W 
would  oppose  temwK  acdaJhhieU  4i nsfe 
house  of 

of  all,  deleu^i^tw^lk^fclhaiadlical  ap*»* 
jlpr tLw%  bes^hoyopc  gia^tXatlilitySbtsbifit 
yeur  *jgbp  hesdfft  Jielp(U%g  zMmmmte 
owed  xhefraafety^oftm 
impi #ion,:  Mf, » dwijfefe  WUgW»q*i**rt» 
to  oyeiKeke  ah  !wtoMiuB^$nlhfe&  r To 
thif  ,wo  hnd  talluaWrt  im  tbejifSbwaato^ 
MpqrHrPftiainOt 

WJIdfee  yftifcfbrff  1 wfw  nanrrpwk 
pered  : witness  the  sudden. ieglkfhti&sdl 
Kodulf  the.  ^omaea^dfthi^e&jbiiiaD- 
dmd  end  fifty  seddierUicm  jdi^fbpfMdfeish 
years*  ”t  ‘4  Fmpnr;t^qbagmilidg^<iL^ 

risiqgplacoto:  itsroW/age,nanys 
rian  of  Bt  Gall,  <fcaverr^tb  tbeierwinfi^ 
to  our  monks  persecuUonsi^bwMdm^ 
fractions,  envyiagf  ; a*d  anleaft^hailiao 
tity  of  Father.  Gedh  or  (uftiAe  hwflite  sit 
were  from  time  to  tim^pnmda  do  heaaflae 
Uons,had  borne 

of  Geqstance,  or  Abhoft  dtftyodndaqvf<^ 
have  wholly  destroyed  it  ahdrd^Miglft  h » 
nothings” { i ■'»  ict  twqeTi  t ; 

■„  “ Know;  O poeterity/V  saye{  tlmeldhtooi 
nieler  of  another  monasie^,  Vetbetithededi 
and  hie  angels  from  tfc*  ha^tmiiig  jfctB 
ehurch,  halve  much  , envied  it  r^dtlaclfiagit 
in  various  ways,  Causing  often rgme^  tfh«* 
latious,  and  attempting  to^e«tm^lish  it 
But  the  good  Lord  hath  alwdys  presfemd 
this  vessel  from  dhe  .mgitog^owfqarpr^r 
though  sometime*  He  Msmkiewlespryct 
doth  He  ever  watch  tfo.tesrnwadidaflnB 
of  hisdittie  seryaale,end  ChUse  ngcentaahft 
Beware,  cemenftft 

bewase  of  these  eruo)  etfeakUs^^ihadiawoi 
pass  with  us^p^miagi  ml#  laiiMtidsepieik 

* * Epbt.  Lui.  Vtl.lxxvn.l^fewfSlif^S^pt- 

tom.  xvL 
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* steeping,  who  do  Bet  die  with  ns  d ying. 
Uit  tke  oeeuioBi  which  they  seise  are  the 
mini  caryiagi  of  tttoo  aad  mooka ; for 
tut  is  the  vulnerable  aide ; and  it  is  by  the 
vrocd  of  discord  that  they  eta  best  prevail/** 
!*hat  persecution,  whidi  we  observed  before 
o being  common  to  til  jest  men,  in  conse- 
[isace  of  their  admonishing  the  great,  foil 
ipoa  no  class  so  heavily  as  upon  monks, 
'ho,  as  we  remarked  on  the  former  occasion, 
tewer  hesitated  to  exercise  their  ministry 
•efore  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  as  in  the  early 
nsurace  o(  Iscalicus,  related  by  Sozomen.f 
>l  Stephen,  whom  the  monastery  of  Sher- 
oura  sent  to  Ctteanx  as  its  third  abbot, 
;awe  such  offence  to  the  dnke  of  Bnrgnndy 
y not  allowing  him  to  hold  his  court  there, 
bat  he  saw  all  his  supplies  at  once  cat  off 
lobert,  the  venerable  prior  of  St.  Evroolt, 
tawing  to  dread  the  inflexible  rigour  of 
>uke  William,  resolved  not  to  appear  at 
ds  summons;  so  on  Saturday,  the  twenty  - 
eventh  of  January,  after  singing  at  vespers, 
rhen  they  came  to  the  Antiphon,  “ Peccata 
nea,  Domine,”  he  left  the  church  of  the 
tbbey,  mounted  his  horse  with  two  monks, 
Mralqoes  and  Urson,  and  set  ont  for  Italy. 
Inch  were  the  monastic  sufferings  daring 
he  middle  ages. 

Bat  as  yet,  whatever  woes  the  monks  en- 
lored  were  light,  compared  with  the  perse- 
cution which  was  preparing  for  them  in  the 
dxteenth  century,  when  Luther  and  his 
mere  arose.  Hitherto  the  prominent  fea- 
nre  -m f their  history  in  the  west,  during  the 
niddleages,  has  been  the  amazing  exten- 
sion of  their  comm  unities,  and  the  favour 
mstowed  on  them  by  the  rich  and  powerful, 
[n  general  the  world  itself  seemed  to  admire 
tnd  pay  them  reverence.  During  the  wars 
*idi  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  other  countries, 
ibis  respect  for  their  character  was  mani- 
fested even  by  the  infidels,  who  allowed 
them  singular  exemptions.  Yosef  Abut 
Hagfg,  the  Moorish  king  of  Grenada,  en- 
loixwd  in  bis  warfare  mercy  and  protection 
to  all  friars  and  persons  of  holy  and  recluse 
life.  But  now,  before  the  ruinous  sweep 
which  overwhelmed  all  beauteous  and  holy 
things,  approved  and  sanctified  of  yore,  the 
monks  through  many  lands  must  suffer  per* 
■eeatson,  soch  as  they  had  never  until  then 
experienced.  When  the  tempest,  caused 
by  warring  minds,  commenced,  the  monks 
were  the  first  who  folt  he  fair.  The  spirits 
them  it  impelled  with  stormy  blast  of  hell, 
executed  with  inconceivable  rapidity  thek 
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task  of  desolation.  None  could  the  monks 
any  longer  trust  amidst  that  deluge.  Some 
of  their  chief  assailants  were  men  who  had 
shortly  before  loaded  them  with  favours. 
Henry  VIII.,  only  a few  years  before  his 
revolt,  had  sent  a*  thousand  gold  crowns  to 
the  minors  at  Jerusalem,  assuring  them  that 
from  his  youth  he  had  a peculiar  affection 
for  their  sacred  family,  on  account  of  its 
imitation  of  the  evangelic  life.*  The  per- 
secution of  the  monks,  though  carried  on 
amidst  the  shrieks,  and  moans,  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  multitude,  was,  nevertheless, 
accomplished  chiefly  by  means  of  that 
mockery  which  we  lately  remarked  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  agents  who  worked  in 
the  interest  of  the  new  opinions.  " It  was 
laughter,**  says  a French  historian,  “ which 
destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Germany. 
"All  your  works  take  wonderfully,**  says 
Froben  to  Lather ; relating,  with  the  effusion 
of  a bookseller’s  joy,  their  mutual  successes. 

“ I have  not  ten  copies  left.  Never  did 
any  books  sell  so  welL**J  Martmus  Dor- 
pius,  complimenting  Erasmus  on  one  of  his 
satires,  says,  “ This  book  will  gain  yon  more 
favour,  and  friendship,  and  celebrity;  I 
may  add,  also,  more  emolument/'^  Ridi- 
cule and  calumny  were,  in  fact,  the  most 
effective  weapons  that  could  be  employed 
against  them  in  the  beginning.  "The 
monks  defended  themselves  bat  ill;  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  use  the  arms  whidi 
their  adversaries  wielded  with  soch  skill. 
They  could  not  laugh.  Lndan  and  Aris- 
tophanes were  unknown  to  them  : they 
made  use  then  of  indignation,  which  was 
sometimes  found  in  their  masters  Scot, 
Dorandus,  Peter  Lombard — -minds  the  least 
addicted  to  raillery  that  ever  existed ; they 
were  in  consequence,  sore  to  be  defeated.*^ 
"Besides,”  let  us  observe,  "the  monks 
could  not  nourish  rancour.  Their  role 
enjoined  the  forgetfulness  of  injuries  under 
penalty  of  sin  :”f  and  the  world  was  not 
disposed  to  listen  to  dtscosstons  in  which  no 
personal  attacks  were  made. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  number 
of  friars  who  suffered  martyrdom  by  the 
hands  of  these  implacable  men.  The  Msr- 
tjTologhmi  Franciseanom  contains  proof ; 
and  one  may  conceive  the  spirit  with  which 
they  suffered,  from  reading  the  epitaph  on 
the  friars  who  were  martyred  by  the  heretics 
at  AngeuUsne  in  1668 : 

* Wadding,  torn,  vii  179. 

t Audio,  Hist,  do  Luther,  i L 

t Ap.  id.  b.  239. 

f P&Iblegic,  Spfct.  160. 

jj  Id.  ii.  50.  V Id.  ii.  67.  ^ i 
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“ jtolioeq  anlmae,  quorum  per  fonera  Christi 
'Crescit  Evangelium ! Tester  pro  seraine  saero 
Bst  crtror,  ille  pil$  inolescit  mentibus  ultro, 

Ut  quanto’  magU  innoeui  profnnditur  usquam 
Sspguimi,  hoc  veniat  magis,  augescitque  pre- 
tJ  roepdo,  f 

Saucta  fides  vlresque  novas  calcata  resumit.* 


Where  the  persecutions  did  not  amount 
to  iipprjsonmqntr^n^  death,  it  was  insult,  it 
was  the  mockery  of  ruffians  on  the  highway. 
Thus  St.  Paschal  Baylou,  a Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan, bejng  deputed  to  visit  the  general  of 
the  ord^r  t^en  at  Paris,  for  the  affairs  of  his 
province,  experienced  on  his  journey  thither 
cruetl  outrages  from  the  Huguenots,  who 
.^ere  then  masters  of  almost  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  Walking  bare- 
foot* and  in  his  habit,  the  whole  way  he 
was  in  danger.  Pursued  with  stones  and 
staves,  he  on  one  occasion  received  a blow 
wbieb  maimed  him  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 
A poor  nun,  sister  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  kept  a 
journal  of  the  horrors  inflicted  on  Geneva 
by  the,  reformers,  till  the  day  that  she  and 
her  sisters  were  driven  put  and  exiled ; and 
a late  historian  declares  that  he  knows  no- 
thing comparable  for  pathetic  interest  to  her 
simple  narrative.  After  the  sermons  of  the 
preachers-,  she  says,  that  the  hearers  “ used 
\p  leap  upon  the  altars  like  brute  animals, 
and  deride  the  image  of  our  Redemption, 
dismount  the  bells,  and  raze  the  monasteries 
tOj  the,  ground.”  “They  often  came  to 
spy,”  she  says,  “round  opr  convent  of  St. 
Clajre,  hut  our  Lord  intimidated  them. 
jfo  ppo*  nubs  were  all  night  long  at  vigils, 
pmyiug  {Jod  for  the  holy  faith  and  for  the 
wp$4f  and  all  took  the  discipline  after 
mjmins,  begging  npercy  from  God ; and  then, 
JigbfodP tapers,  they  said  apart  of  the 
fjnc  Benedicatur,  bowing  down  to  the  very 
oroupd  at;  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
the  others  hailed  the  wounds  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  tears  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and 
a^er  beautiful  prayers*  And  every  day 
they, made  the  processskm  through  the  gar- 
den, and  often  twice  in  the  day,  with  the  holy 
litany ‘and  barefooted,  upon  the  white  frost, 
tp  .obtain  mercy, for  the  poor  worid.”f 
From  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  in 
somewhat  later  times  heaven  also  reaped  an 
abapdfim*  harvest.  In  vain  had  they  sought 
to  conciliate  men  who  were  scandalized  at 


ft ! Mdrtyvofcg.  Franciscan.  Septetnb.  19j  » 
f Le  Levain  du  Calvinisme,  ou  Commencement 
de  THer&ie  de  Gepdre;  faict  par  B,<y4i»nde  Sceur 
Jfcannd  de  Jessie,  Mors  Rellgieu.se  A Saincte-Claire 
de  Gcndvc,  et,  apres  sa  sortie.  Abbess e du  Couvent 
d’  APT AGhan?b*ry,  16^1.  Auftiiw /Hist,  de 
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the  simple  poverty  of  the  Weseed  PrXDcis 
and  of  his  holy  family,  by>  following  sect 
counsels  as  the  ancient  moralist  administered 
to  his  friend : “ Asperutn  eutaem  et  intonstnn 
caput,  et  negligentiorem  barbam  ewfe*.'* 
“ Their  seifi-devotion,”  to  use  the*  words  of 
an  historian,  “their  zeal,  their  calm  judgment 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  faith,  made 
them  too  terrible  to  its  enemies  to  allow 
them  to  be  regarded  with leas  > than  marts] 
hatred.  They  might  embellish  literature, 
elevate  philosophy,  deatroy  paganism,  but 
their  motives  were  not  of  this  world:  ttar 
efforts  were  against  the  spirit  of  the  world ; 
and  the  world  had  no  sympathy  with  then, 
nor  would  it  award  to  them  -the  tribote  of 
its  praise.  The  player  of  their  fflastnoos 
founder,  pleading  that  their  efficiency  might 
never  be  thawed  away  in  the  stmshim  of 
popularity,  was  heard  * in  heaven ; • and ; firm 
the  envy  of  some,  the  malice  of  othfere,  tod 
the  hostility  of  many  more,  they  eonuaotd 
to  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake  of  justice." 

Among  the  aphorisms  of  the  reformers 
we  read  as  follows : “ Jesuit®  veto,  qtri  se 
maxima  nobis  oppoaunt^  ant  necandi,  ant  a 
hPe  commode  fieri'  non  potest,  ejiciendi  tot 
certe  mendaoiis  et  calumniia  opprineedi 
sunu”f  Nor  was  it  only  the  open  enemies 
of  truth  who.  thus  attacked  them';  ’for  at 
different  tunes  they  were  cruelly  peisacatcd 
on  political  grounds  by  men  professing  obe- 
dience to  the  Church.  Though  their  loyahy, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  League,  was  put  totha 
severest  test,  and  proved  iiroprenchiWe,} 
yet  were  they  accused  of  foiling  in  reject 
to  it  by  men  who  could  not  forgive  the  con- 
stancy and  fortitude  with  which  they  bsd 
resisted  their  own  errors.  The  pleading  «f 
Fasquier  against  the  Jesuits  is  an  astonish- 
ing monumen  t of  credulity,  misreprssssitatioo, 
and  intolerance,  though  he  is  so  proud  of  it 
as  to  insert  it  in  his  great  work.§  Ascribing 
to  them  the  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  he  says, 
in  allusion  to  their  missions,  that  #<itba 
brutal  lesson  worthy  of  a Jesuit's  mind, 
nourished  amidst  the  savages  of  India.”  To 
such  falls  are  men  of  highest  worth  exposed 
when  sacrificing  to  the  spirit  of  a patty.  By 
their  expulsion  from  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  there  seemed  ter  be  teft  aodung 
for  the  violence  amd  sacrilege  of  fatorttfe* 
miea  to . accomplish ; said  the  sincerity  of 
their  enemies  may  he  estimated  the 
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faci,Whieh  exfcitdd  no  attention,  that  the 
ifct©TOey*geDeral  Pelletier  de  St.  Fargeau, 
svbow**  a Jansenism  after  aceusing  the 
Jesuits/  at  this  epoch,  of  professing  the 
iocfcrine  of  regicide,  subsequently  gate  his 
FotO  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.* 

In  the  monastic  persecutions  generally 
there  was  nothing  marvellous  in  later 
times ; for,  on  the  whole,  the  new  opinions 
bad  created  a disposition  which  was  at 
inch  irrefconcileable  hostility  with  the  evan- 
gelic counsels,  that,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, all  who  sought  to  follow  them, 
under  whatever  habit,  incurred  abhorrence. 
Those,  it  is  true,  who  lived  nearer  to  the 
time  of  the  monks  were  not  so  inveterate. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  greatest 
md  most  popular  dramatists  of  the  Elizas 
oethaj^  age  hhld  the  religious  orders  in 
much  reverence.  The  members  whom 
khey  introduce  are  almost  always  holy  and 
renemble  mein ; and  as  no  one  would  bring 
unpopular  opinions  prominently  forward 
in  a play  intended  fear  representation,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  public  in  this  respect 
regarded  them  in  the  same  light  In  these 
plays  we  find  nothing  that  resembles  the 
coarse  ridicule  with  which  the  monks  were 
issailed  two  generations  later,  by  drama* 
ists  who  willed  to1  please  the  multitude. 
Massinger,  who  shows  so  great  a fondness 
’or  all  priests,  has  introduced  a Jesuit  with 
praise  upon  the  stage  ; Ford  assigns  a 
aighly  creditable  part  to  the  friar  for 
whom,  as  we  remarked  elsewhere,  Shak- 
ipeare  shows  so  marked  a partiality ; Sir 
WiUktin  Temple  condescends  to  reckon 
the  primitive  monks  and  modem  friars  in 
he  list  of  the  great,  and  wise,  and  good 
part  of  mankind.!  But  as  Protestantism 
was  to  be  progressive,  these  opinions  among 
the  same  class  became  obsolete,  and  at 
length  the  mere  sight  of  a monk  was  suffi- 
cient to  influence  its  votaries  with  rage  and 
worn:— 

**  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.” 

“ Know  you  not,  master/1  rays  the  poet, 
“ that  to  some  kinds  of  men  their  graces 
Jarve  thembut  as  enemies.”  Such  were 
the  monks  in  these  later  times.  44  The 
bare  sight  of  one  of  that  order/’  says  Ru- 
bichon,  “ really  embitters  the  existence  of 
an  Englishman.  If  he  catches  a glimpse 


of  a monk  at  Barcelona,  Cadfe,  or  Lisbon, 
he  cannot  think  of  anything  else,  It  is 
in  vain  that  these  good  religious1  men  offer 
and  give  hospitality ; that  they  have  libra- 
ries at  the  disposal  of  all  strangers ; that 
their  churches  and  coilvents  are  full  of 
paintings,  statues,  candelabras,  and  olqj^cts 
of  admirable  art,  which'  all  persons  may 
enjoy  as  if  their  own  property.  In  vain, 
that  they  have  every  day  delicious  music  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  thbt  they  not 
only  present  every  thing  gratuitously,  but 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  benignity. 
Nothing  can  cure  this  madness  of  the 
English  ; and  under  their  ignoble  hands 
these  institutions  perish,  and  I fear  for 
ever.”*  Yet  the  countrymen  of  this  au- 
thor, tinder  the  impulse  of  infidelity  in  its 
three  forms  of  atheism,  deism,  and  rational- 
ism, had  long  before  singled  out  the  monks 
as  the  proper  objects  of  persecution  wher: 
ever  they  could  insinuate  their  oWn  dragon 
feet.  St.  Paul  says,  14  Fructus  Spiritua 
est  charitas,  gaudiom,  pax,  patientia,  be- 
nignitas,  bonitas,  longanimitks,  mansue- 
tudo,  fides,  modestia,  continents,  castitas, 
ad  versus  hujusmodi  non  est  lex.  ”+  The 
world,  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
opinions,  delares  that  these  are  the  fruits 
of  monachism,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
law  to  put  them  down.  The  cruelfero- 
city  of  the  revolutionary  agents  in  con- 
ducting the  persecution  against  the  monks 
equalled  that  of  the  reformers  during  the 
Lutheran  tempest ; and  in  proof  if  wil} 
be  sufficient  to  cite  A narrative  related  to 
me  by  the  same  beloved  friend  whose 
account  of  the  hermits  of  Montserrat  was 
given  in  the  last  hook.  I shall  repeat  his 
words  from  the  beginning,  for  at  the  s(j>tmd 
methinks  I am  in  his  presence,  as  still 
he  lived;  cherishing  me  as  a child,  and  not 
a visitor  ; and  as  whdn  journeying,  ex- 
hausted and  oppressed  trith  the  monoto- 
nous gloom  of  mournftfl  barireti  robks  and 
flakes  of  snow,  slowly  falling  Upon  Alpine 
summits,  when  the  wind  is  ntished,  I!hAve 
beheld  with  joy  the  herdsman  descending 
from  his  hut  to  welcome  the  strangbr  with 
an  outstretched  hand  and  smile  Of  charity, 
and ' lead  him  to  the  fire,  over  which  ne 
will  prepare  his  food*;  so  do  I halt  the 
recollection  Of  the  look  and  conversation 
of  this  benign  old  man,  which,  even  while 
recording  bitter  woes,  were  oner  likfeT  his 
heart,  serene.  * ’ ' . 

“ I will  relate,”  he  said  tojne on  quo 
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There  j 

was  i! l j(ktii^  inahi ''bp  .toy  udrtkintance,1 
who  espoused  th£T  of '4  certain 

rich  Few;  suplpoeing  that  bis  father-in* 
law  would  his  debts;  though  he 
wab  mistaken  in  the  issue,  He  was 
sufficiently  ungrateful  ,to  me  afterwards, 
but  that  regards  not  the  present  purpose. 
Well,  I went  by  invitation  to  the  marriage 
banquet.  There  were  about  fifty  guests. 

I came  late ; however,  place  was  found  for 
me  at  the  end  of  the  table.  The  company 
was  composed  of  men  of  those  hideous 
countenances,  with  which  I had  become 
familiar,  seeing  them  often  pass  before  me 
as  I presided  in  the  office  of  the  certain 
great  minister  you  wot  of.  As  every  one 
present  knew  me,  1 was  greeted  on  arriving 
with  the  auestion,  4 How  does  the  citizen 
minister ?*  40  well,’  I answered  with  a 
smile  they  could  interpret,  ‘the  citi- 
zen is  well none  of  them  required  to 
be  told  what  my  sentiments  really  were ; 
for  besides  my  long  emigration,  when  I 
fied  from  their  persecutions,  I always, 
though  indeed  in  a Socratic  way,  in  order  to 
save  my  throat,  spoke  home-truths,  and 
never  denied  my  principles.  At  the  far 
end  sat  a man  with  the  most  sinister 
aspect,  with  the  true  air  of  a consummate 
villain : he  grinned  constantly  at  me, 
and  darted  side  looks,  as  much  as  to  say, 
he  is  not  of  our  party.  At  last  he  broke 
silence,  4 Citizens/  said  he,  * let  me  re- 
late what  occurred  when  I was  in  Swit- 
zerland, being  appointed,  as  you  know, 
to  the  government  of  the  Vallais.  Being 
at  Frejbourgh,  I heard  there  was  a 
convent  of  Carthusians  on  the  heights 
above  the  town.  I had  a report  made 
to  me  concerning  them.  It  stated  that 
they  Were  brave  men,  who  only  thought 
about  their  salvation/  Hearing  him  thus 
calmly  relate  the  virtues  of  the  monks, 

I began  to  think  that  I had  been  mistaken 
in  my  judgment  of  the  man,  but  I was 
soon  corrected . * They  were/  he  continued, 
with  a tone  of  scorn  ill-suppressed,  * good 
men,  who  rose  at  midnight,  eat  maigre ; 
they  had  excellent  fish,  and  performed  all 
the  exercises  to  which  they  were  bound, 
according/  he  added,  making  at  the  same 
time  a demoniacal  grimace,  4 to  the  rales  of 
the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
Church.  So  I sent  to  them  some  men  of 
arms  in  disguise ; and  one  fine  night  they  i 
seized  these  monks,  and  threw  them  all 
out  of  the  Windows,  after  which  flight  into 


add  a loud  laugh  of  1 

greeted  it.”  ' 

But  to  return  to  the  persecute*  of  to 
sixteenth  century,  to  those  * 

“Who  rose  like  shadows  bctwerti  men  tad  W 
TOi  that  ectipie,  MiB  tongia£  over  tem,  - 
Wu  worakjpp’i  by  the  world  o*«c  Oij 

strode. 

For  the  true  sun  it  quenched, — whose  power 
given  ' 

But  to  destroy,  to  make  a world  otimmmf 

Conservatives  too,  perhaps,  Hhe  their  de- 
scendants later,  they  would  have  styfcd 
themselves ; hut  if  it  were  talced,  cf 
what?  Assuredly  amidst  piles  of moorafd  J 
ruins  scattered  every  where,  imdaiuw 
moral  as  well  as  material  things,  the  gate 
tkmer  might  pause  long  for  a sstafetovy  i 
reply ; though  if  there  were  indeed  any 
barbarism,  any  abuse  which  had  long  bee* 
denounced  for  reprobation  by  the  wire  tad 
holy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that,  in  eons 
quence  of  their  systematic  indifferent,  nty 
be  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  than, 
and  left  to  spread  its  roots,  and  rim  te 
under  every  form  of  grotesque  degeneracy. 

To  obliterate  from  this  earth  tbevm 
type  of  peace,  one  might  have  suppose! 
from  prior  reasoning,  would  be  the  wotk  of 
hands  whose  office  was  war : hut  theopftfioo 
would  have  been  found  ertotfeotta.  The 
men  who  first  destroyed  the  monasteries 
were  not  warriors;  for  the  handy  doom 
that  rushed  forth  at  other's  bidding  *** 
but  blind  instruments:  the  real  aguhts  m 
either  scribes,  whose  sword  was  a pen/ or 
tyrants,  who  only  shed  blood  upon  the 
scaffold.  Let  us  for  a moment  mark  ten 
at  their  work.  Many  affecting  piteous 
accounts  are  extant  of  the  deploiwfclewoew 
of  destruction  acted  within  die  once  peace- 
ful sanctuaries,  which  we  visited  with  sdcb 
delight  in  the  preceding  book.  Ih&fde- 
vastation  of  the  monasteries  in  G «n liny 
by  the  Lutherans  is  recordedltt  grettetol 
Almost  each  house  has  left  a record  of  its 
fall.*  r 

Some  would  remove  the  blame  fiom  the 
promoter;  but  as  & late  historian  says, 
after  observing  that  Ossiander  hud  Q5te 
lampadius,  and  many  others,  secured 
Luther  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Thuringire 
peasants ; at  this  day  we  have  no  need  to 
call  on  his  disciples  to  give  evidence  on 
either  side.  In  his  own  bbiks  wefibd 
almost  on  ,evpry  pag^*  a bhiUl  appeal 


the  chasm  below  ; no  one  ever  heard  them  : . Bodcmis  Chron.  Wi $cpj>t 

preach  or  sing  again/  Such  was  his  tale,  Bruner,  tom.  iii.  ' vt*  ‘ 
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ev- 
ents, the  sanctification  of  robbery*,  the 
darifeaftOAtif. ,jwpe.,r-  Tteriexta  are, plain 
mough ; and  it  ianptfWfl  wl#  h*ve  invented 
hem*  He,  indeed,  testifies  himself,  that 


he;  £*pe*b  J^emoiwtr^ncea,  of  Churches 
nade  many  conversions  i to  his  doctrine,  f 
Ml-cottld  not,  like  Albert  de  Bradenbourg, 
)btain  an  hereditary  princedom  as  the  re- 
gard of  apostasy  and  of  robbery  with  a safe 
xmscieaca,  * as  when  thatwretohed  follower 
seized  Prussia  from  the  Teutonic  order; 
out  all  might  hope. to.  come  in  like  the 
ooblpe  of  Germany  apd  England,  for  a 
share  of  the  spoil  of  the  nearest  monastery. 

Intbe^wdognp*  ©f  printed  in 

1581,  in,which  he  shows  ‘"the  profit  that 
would  . accrue  to  Christendom  from  making 
an  inventory,  of  the;  relics  of  holy  bodies/’ 
in  or4er  ^dispose  of  the  materials,  and  the 
political  resources,  that  would  be  foqnd  in 
seizing  on,  the  monasteries,  all  the  theories 
and  sophisms  of  later  governments  were 
developed  at  lengthy  Then  was  employed 
against  religious  houses,  , as  at  the  present 
day  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Switzer- 
land^ “an  intelligence,”  to  use  Lord  Bacon’s 
words, 14  between  incendiaries  and  robbers, 
the  one  to  fire  the  house,  the  other  to  rifle 
it”§ 


in  England,  “ to  abuse  the  poor  com- 
rooms,”  says  an  ancient  writer,  “ it  was  told 
then*  that  by  suppressing  of  the  monas- 
tery, they  should  never  hear  of  tax  or 
subsidy  any*  more.  This  indeed  was  as 
pleasing  a bait  for  the  people  as  could  be 
devised,  and  it  took  accordingly  : they  bit 
willingly  *t  it ; but  the  book  sticks  in  their 
jawe  to  this  day.||” 

The  nsan.  of  peace  mourned  the  while, 
and  a&ed,. 


" Quia  furor  iate  noma  ? qua  nunc,  quo  tenditia  ? 
in  quit; 

tteti  miser®  civea!  non  hoatem,  inimicaqne 

Ofltftza 

Awtfwnm,  veMras  apes  uritia/’H 

Against  monks  the  new  apostles  ran 
like,  centaurs  with  keen  arrows  armed,  as  to 
the  chace  they  on  the  earth  were  wont. 
There  is  an  old  history  of  the  false  refor- 
mation in  St.  Gall,  which  is  entitled  “ Sab- 
batha,”  written  by  a saddler  of  perverted 
brain*  who  seems  unconscious  of  the  apti- 

de  Luther*  ii.  345* 

f id.  U.  237. 

t Lfe  Wiroir  d«  Prtuiqdis,  tip  Addin,  Bist.  de 
Calvin,  iL  436.  $ Of  Ch.  Controv. 

^4eru^lt^nd  Bfhfd,  p.  392*  , . , T 


tpdf  wf  the^titlewhich  he  has  chosen ; for  a 
true  Sabbata  it  Wfw,  Uh©  that  of  the  children 
of  darkness,  and  of  the  mysticism  of  night 
The  stormy  blast  of  hell,  as  if  escaped  to 
the  upper  world,  with  resistless  fury  drove 
innumerable  spirits?,  op,  to  destroy  the 
sanctuary  of  peace. 

Every  town  and  hamlet  which  possessed 
one  in  its  neighbourhood,  witnessed  then 
such  scenes  as  passed  inLondon,  in  the  year 
1780,  which  have  been  described  with  so 
much  force  by  a great  living  painter  of  the 
manners  of  that  age. 

“ Formidable  multitudes  of  fierce,  mock- 
ing, destroying  men,  swarming  on  like  in- 
sects ; noise,  smoke,  light,  darkness,  frolic, 
anger,  laughter,  groans,  plunder,  fear,  and 
ruin : the  holy  vestments  of  priests,  and 
rich  fragments  of  altar  vessels,  home  as 
trophies  by  leaders  like  hideous  madmen; 
after  them,  a dense  throng,  some  singing, 
some  shouting  in  triumph ; some  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves ; some  menacing 
the  spectators  as  they  passed ; some  with 
precious  works  of  saintly  art,  on  which  they 
spent  their  rage  as  if  they  had  been  alive, 
rending  them  and  hurling  the  scattered 
morsels  high  into  the  air, — a vision  of  de- 
mon heads  and  savage  eyes,  and  sticks  and 
iron  bars,  uplifted  in  the  air  and  whirled 
about ; a bewildering  horror  in  which  so 
much  was  seen,  ana  yet  so  little,  which 
seemed  so  long  and.  yet  sp  short,  in  which 
there  were  so  many  phantoms,  not  . to  be 
forgotten  all  through  life,  and  yet  so  mapy 
things  that  could  not  be  observed  in  that 
distracting  glimpse ; it  flitted,  onw^d?  and 
was  gone.”*  , ,f  , 

Then  was  swept  away  in  one  fell  havoc 
what  savages  had  spared,  and  pmny  holy 
generations  venerated— the.  altar  and  the 
shrine— what  a Charlemagne,;  an  Alfred,  .a 
St.  Louis,  a St.  .Henry,  had  offered  p*  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  their  pious  gratitude 
— gifts  inestimable,  the  workmanship  pf 
canonized  saints,  over  which,  while  on 
earth,  they  had  prayed  and  wept— ao  beau- 
teous, so  symbolical  of  .faith  and  love*  that 
all  had  thought  the  region  of  {he  angels 
decked  with  them. 

St.  Jerome,  relating  of  Neopatianus,  that 
he  had  always  longed  tp  see  the  monas- 
teries of  Egypt,  counts  his  death  most 
happy,  because  it  had  saved,  him  fropa  wit- 
nessing their  destruction ; ^ut  as  ypape  had 
revolved,  and , hallowed  more  by.eaph  fresh 
harvest  Jop  the  skies  the.  soil  that  yielded 
their  returns,  after  so  many  ages,  when 

. t 9 Dickens.  j. 
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the  icreatwqa  of , frith  fcafd  Attained  to  $tHl 
greater  ahjapoes  with  heayen,  the  spectacle 
of  ruiuproduc^  pew  destroyers 

in(thoir  m4d,bflutiehness  would  have  cost 
him  a.still  keener  pa«g;i  we  know*  in  fact* 
fromhistpiy  what  was  the  grief  of  the  just 
who  witnessed  it. 

Sir  William  Weston,  the  last  prior  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  at  Clerkenwell,  died  of 
sorrow  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1540,  the 
day  on  which  that  house  was  dissolved,  the 
promise  "of  a thousand  pounds  per  annum 
proving  so  little  effectual  to  console  a heart 
like  his. 

“ Before  the  dissolutionof  the  minor  re- 
ligious houses,”  say  Weever,  14  the  plot  was 
laid  for  the  suppression  of  the  rest:”  so 
justly  could  writers  who  adopted  the  new 
opinions  discern  the  secret  springs  of  this 
monstrous  exhibition.  In  some  places* 
even  the  risitors  petitioned  in  favour  of 
preserving  the  monastery.  Thus  Giflbid 
writes  to  Cromwell  in  behalf  of  the  house 
of  Wolstrppe,  saying,  “ The  governor  is  well 
beloved  of  all  the  inhabitants  adjoining ; 
a right  honest  man,  having  right  religious 
persons,  being  priests  of  right  good  con- 
versation, and  living  religiously.  The 
bouse  without  any  slander,  and  standing 
in  a wot;  ground,  very  solitary;  keeping 
such  hospitality,  that  except  singular  good 
provision,!*  could  not  be  maintained  with 
half  so  [much  land  more  as  they  may 
spends  Bnch  a number  of  the  poor  inha- 
bitants nigh  thereunto  daily  relieved,  that 
we  have  not  seen  the  like,  having  no  more 
lands,  than,  they  have.  God  be  ever  my 
judge,  jap  I do  write  unto  you  ever  the 
truth*  which  very  pity  alone  cause th  me  to 
write.”  From  Garandon.* 

In  othere,  , the  zeal  of  the  monks  for 
justice,  apd  their  ability  in  defending  it, 
only  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  house. 
This  was  the  event  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent in  Cavan,  where  were  many  celebrated 
fathers,  as  Richard  Brackley,  who  was 
provincial  in  Ireland,  and  Father  Eugenius 
Cigby,  an  eminent  preacher,  noted  for 
hie  moving  eloquence  as  he  addressed  the 
people  with  closed  eyes.  This  latter  spared 
not  the  enemies  of  religion,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  but  preached 
boldly  against  them ; by  wbiob,  we  read, 
he  occasioned  the  ruin  of  his  monastery*! 

But  no  where,  when  the  ancient  laws  of 
religion  were  bent  to  mundane  wisdom, 
could  theold  proverb,  which  expressed  the 
fatality  pf  sod*  admeasure,  v Laiseez  la. 


wmetierp* 

in  their  heart  AU  reflection  reemaiiw 
ever  gone ; nothing  could  inspire  i the  d* 
stjroyere  with  any  pify,  , Ehzabeth  weda 
not  spare  even  the  Franciscan;  coma* 
of  Greenwich;  Jatejy  restored  by  Hai^ia 
which  she  had  been  baptized,  but  applied 
it  to  the  profane  purpose  of  her  palace,  to 
which  it  joined.*  It  was  theorise  affirm* 
tion  of  the  Swiss  heretics,  tbat  t;  in  & pig- 
sty,  and  under  the  gallows,  one  would  find 
as  much  grace  as  in  Einsiedefcn.! 

The  havoc  made  of  abbeys,. and  $f  their 
precious  works  of  art,  at  Soissona>  by  th* 
Protestant  soldiers,,  when.,  they  became 
masters  of , the  city,  as  described  by  its 
historians,  may  convey  fan,  idea  of  what 
took  place  everywhere  an,  these  creations. 
The  destroyers  were  li  he . grayboupds  that 
have  newly  slipped  the  teu&b*  etiafcuigtbek 
fangs  into  the  victim,  and#  haring  x^utium 
piecemeal,  bearing  away  the  foituredihnbs. 
At  the,  abbey  of  St  Medajjd,  destractma 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  Nothing  w 
spared.  When  they'  had  taken  ev«j  ob- 
ject that  was  visible,  they. sought  with 
pick-axe  and  hammers  for  concealed  trea- 
sures, sounding  the  wells  and  pieicing  the 
vaults  and  walls.  The  whole  place  re- 
sounded with  the  cries,  laughter,  and  the 
confused  vociferations  of  this,  army  of  Ae- 
molishers,  and  with  the  noise  of  stones, 
wood,  brass,  iron,  and  glass  falling, on  the 
pavement.  These  creatures/ animated  by 
fanaticism  and  avarice,  seemed  to  hare  a 
supernatural  force  in  moving-  enonpoas 
masses,  letting  down  immense  bells,  tear- 
ing up  rails,  splitting  beams*  and  over- 
throwing  columns.^ 

Who  could  believe  it,  if  we  bad  not 
history  and  the  events  now  passing  to 
attest  the  fact,  amidst  this  desolation*  hy- 
pocrisy was  able  to  play  a distinguished 
part  ? At  all  times,  even  in  the  act  of 
revolt  against  divine  laws,  there  are  men 
who  seek  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  promises 
of  compensation.  The  blind  bard,  by 
whom  nothing  human  was  unseen,  has 
noticed  the  phenomenon  in  his  fable, 
where  he  represents  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  feeding  on  the  oxen  of  the  sun,  in 
despite  of  the  prohibition,  and  then  offer- 
ing sacrifice  to  the  immortals,  and  roving 
to  make  ample  amends  to,  the. sun,  when 
they  should  arrive  in  Ithaca^  , • 

In  like  manner  t^.  destreygre  ^ P* 

• Wadding,  An.  Min.  xvi. 

t VpivArx.  Gesc|.  S.  Gfdl,f48&  ,'-•«!* 

♦ Hist,  de  Soissqnvii.  >;*']  tl  ^ 1 

§ OdyS.  Xii.  U ,i>u)IiJ  i>b  .Jr til  Aibl't  t i 
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ootaasteites  pmtended  tohuve  measuresrh 
esarvS,  by  Which  'their  acts  of 1 spoliation 
rouid  be1  made  conductive  to*  the  interests 
►f  religion.  They  skid  by  using  well  what 
hey  had' seized,  it  might  be  consecrated ; 
is  if  of  theft  and  sacrilege  they  could  do  a 
charitable  deed.  They  would  build  hos- 
pitals, and  schools,  and  klms-houses.  Thus 
ho  'Queen  of  Navarre,  eager  to  hasten  the 
votk  of  Protestantism  in  Bkm,  resolved 
x>  establish  a college  there  to  instruct 
routh  in  what  she  termed  true  religion, 
rbo  site  of  the  Dominican  convent  at 
3rthez  appeared  favourable  to  her  design, 
rhe  building  was*  of  great  extent,  since  it 
Tontadned  a hundred  add  thirty  friars,  and 
was  in’  a beantifhl  situation.  By  her 
orders  they  were  constrained  to  abandon 
it;  and professors from England  and  Scot- 
land were  introduced  to  remodel  every 
thing  according  to  the  plans  of  Calvin.  An 
inscription  in  Latin  verse  was  placed  over 
the  great  portal,  which  in  prose  may  be 
translated  thus.  11  Formerly  the  foul  waters 
of  Styx, Joined  with  those  of  Lethe,  defiled 
and  bnried  in  oblivion  the  splendour  and 
purity  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  and  placed 
in  this  house  die  imps  of  hell,  to  chase 
from  it  the  daughters  of  heaven.  But 
Jupiter,  the  alkpowerihl  has  caused  Mi* 
nerva  to  wise,  in  the  person  of  Jane  Albret, 
who  has  conjured  and  put  to  flight  the 
children  of  darkness,  who,  victorious  over 
ignorance  and  error,  recalling  the  banished 
sciences,  the  exiled  muses,  makes  minds 
ascend  by  a course  of  study  to  the  source 
of  true  knowledge.  Thus  the  celebrated 
Princess  Jane  makes  to  revive  in  Orthez, 
the  glory  of  Athens,  the  virtues  of  her  an- 
cestors, the  splendour  of  her  country,  and 
desites  to  obtain  in  all  hearts  an  immortal 
reputation.’1* 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  was 
the  j great  work  accomplished  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  false  reformation.  For  a 
moment  they  exnlted  in  it ; but  the  joy  of 
their  triumph  soon  became  clouded  over 
with  misgivings  and  remorse.  Even  Luther 
began  td  regret  the  success  of  his  own 
labour:  **In  the  day  of  judgment  who 
knows,”  he  was  heard  to  say,  ‘‘whether 
these  monks  may  not  be  judges  of  us 
all!Tt  He  felt,  as  Michelet  says,  “his 
interior  faith  weakened  when  he  saw  bis 
work  externally  accomplished.  He  wished 

- , i i • 

• Poeydav&nt,  Hist,  dee  Troubles  en  Beafn 
dan«  le  16e  Sitole,  tomri.  liv«  i*7  “ * 

t Audio.  Hist,  do  Luther.  ii.-243.  ■ ' 1 > : 


that  what  he  had  writteh  hadnevei  bedn 
written.  Doubts  began  to  pursue  him, 
doubtsin  the  most  fearfiil  forin, Evolving 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  dis- 
couragement and  despair  ; he  says,  that 
“the devil  appeared  to  Mm;  and  tried  to 
appal  him  by  repeating  these' few  words, 
‘Thou  hast  destroyed  the  monasteries.  * ” In- 
numerable complaints  arose  from  amongst 
the  professors  of  the  new  creed,  who 
lamented  this  prodigious  ruin. 

“There  were  alsnin  the  reign Tof  ;King 
Henry  VIII.,”  says  Camden,  “(if  it  be  not 
a crime  to  mention  them,)  monuments  of 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  built  td  the 
honour  of  God,  the  propagation  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  good  learning,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  About  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  that  king,  a torrent,  as  it  were, 
that  has  broken  down  the  banks,  broke  in 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England, 
and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  whole 
world,  and  oppression  of  the  nation,  at 
once  threw  down  the  greatest  part  of  the 
religious  with  their  curious  structures, 
most  of  which,  in  a short  time,  were  every 
where  pulled  down,  their  revenues  squan- 
dered away,  and  the  riches  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  God  by  the  pious  tnunifi* 
eenoe  of  the  English  from  the  time  they 
received  Christianity,  wete,  as  it  were,  in  a 
moment  dispersed,  and,  if  I may  use  the 
word  without  offence,  profaned.  There  are 
some,  I hear,  who  take  it  ill  that  I1  have 
mentioned  monasteries  and  their  founders ; 
I am  sorry  to  hear  it.  But  (not  to  give 
them  any  just  offence),  let  them  be  dugyy 
if  they  will.  Perhaps  they  Would  bate  it 
forgotten,  that  our  ancestors  were,  and  we 
are  Christians ; sinee  there  never  were 
more  certain  indications  ‘and  glorious 
monuments  of  Christian  ‘piety  than  those.’* 

“ It  may  seem;  peradventure,  unpleasing 
to  some,”  says  Weevef,  in  his  epistie  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  his  work  on  funeral 
monuments,  “ for  that  I do  speak  so  much 
of  and  extol  the  ardent  piety  Of  our  fore- 
fathers, in  the  erection  of  abbeys,  priories, 
and  such  like  sacred  foundations.  To  the 
Which  I answer  with  Oamden,  * that  I* 
hold  it  not  fit  for  us  to  forget,  that  our  an- 
cestors Wore*  and  we  are  of  the  Christian 
profession,  and  that  there  ate  hot  extant 
any  other  more  conspicuous  and  certain 
momhttentB  of  their1  ^edocis  devOtioh  to- 
wards God,  than  these'  1 monasteries  with 
: their  endowments,  tor  the  maintenance -of 
i religious ; persons; J neither  abyotheriseed. 
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Manh—  al«r:«p*hfc  «H*«lm— « 

•arrow  .<*  — jlhTes. 

•or  MMnii  «f  which  paAilig'tfcqt 
mm‘  fcdftsiiart  rifli  < iwrik  i jUHgiaq 
hammem  Unto-  irtlnuiiuii—'tto  heart,'—! 
throM  ahyrti^irrrariSod-:  • '■■■'« 

■ • . :**  ” • ■:  ->•/  .!!  f .i  It-  ! . J.:  L 

• R^igMM  mm  apottaftj  iellfcitai4tltofti&' 

l ' » • >'  j 

We  see^mbM  liaise!  the  most  august  slot 
pendenc  tsnipftsfc  dadisatari  to.  the  eternal 
Goi  new;  <udef^  praSwa®  of  abolishing 
snperstitfent. deseonrted  and  nrinted,  ««Mi 
harass  stsbledat  the  altamiof  fihsiat;  and 
the  Tahct  of  inactyn  dug  np  and  die* 
penedl”*  ■.’• 

“Meihitiki 

our tdti  zealbbaitoantoranwffei^  ao  teii 
sdriSedan  thetfganepalr  siihaemion  ofabi 

praarisbbsaslji 
teifo^ftoWBadlc  thtey^mi^it  h&*e  tfcfrriir 
Mriftboie  gmsenfanSes  seept  in*  amongst 
thapi,  ifctetafied *anek.  ineoncrefiienottv  and 
net  ea itib  te  hfcse'irafflSd  andivsgadfagfunrit 
thaae  fvr  bushkags:  and  leinrlabti&fr  mono* 
m«baef>  adr  rfbqsMhsrs*  danotibna  ohnefc? 
•Mai  tapipuAMa*^'  »!  V-  - i •*  (: 
<'fynfc  M»  rthe  paMnodetJsohg in  times 
■sains itheff  stseUnphtn  by  thona  who  aaina 
ia  dMitatBpgr  >de  fcndurriicd  have© ; and 
fia  t)  ah<mi  enlyrtiine  without  fny  lood 
jymandMndss^  arei  left,  eia  ^ll  compel 
hepAtthass  k— ewandtbhir'shimej  v Not 
adidom  kJMitjehanoadforxneato  do  what 
they  had'gfc^1s&ii*den*  ;?  botthings 
pdptadooMBy  id*  hsnUy  edred  with  i exci* 
nlalHnai*  lSadtswofe  mahwllong  thatmany 
thought*  (^ahvi^euimHM  their  dribs* 
ritinod  1-  wasntoaiUfte  ithea  to  oera 
pldhs.rdihwi  flnssri ‘wishing  tp  atop  the 


<pii  juasa  per  annua 

Tot  ducii  implement  magni  cmdelia  semper, 
Nnnc  sotum,  cum  justa  dedit  mandata,  rebel- 
ion  t.MJ 


ilkaKnte  saw  deed ; but1  in  the  rains 
•ftteri  ^ancient  derailing*, of  whashths 

a*  haring 

bean*  ppeifelad  t an^the - fid?*  fleriptourafc, 
theyrsjiN  lipssh  terwny  lhafr  sliEfrtrirkinfi/ 

:i-  rll^  LL  - . I "•  .1  •.#/  Jx  ' ‘ *1  ,}l  i'll 

- «•  ‘WM 

t Anatooiy  of  Malaarh  part  i.  aac.  X 
X Lac.  A.  jf/  j^K  • 


h -('?  yaTMuoqof  Ji  tx  ka^tadwVj 

l fcfrn&oaaatifngar  |— imiM  iib 

thon^of  itoiriiiigHBiamfli 

t»rt.  wbr, ttorautm!  ■iirfciiirfM«aiiBi 
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BtQ  hfetMc 

fltmgbt  Jm d Jbe*  nlggwt«kiM^iab^« 
YMw 

to  dOi»n>»»*<»tfcoil‘  Ifln  pit— jp  nt— mk 

ntntoierfeo  fcoaw  hlnpt 

m>t boowflre  f*ai» 

W^  *«^vlfce*,d(r«liin#f)lo»*L*  h— |ut 

n»M)  iW ftitai p lacM— wl-i* 

the  conceit  of  their*  b— $<  uriu^iipwi^ 
through  4U  tto  vhm  <0f j4)aht,' ! hiifldut, 
an4  «n m,?>  ’Xhnstdkl.^h  aiiti«khan£hh 

mfldiMtiOft.'’  !>  rm  ri!“o<j  '■  : «n£nHj'V»<j  " 

Let  UB  «g>Mt'  BMi.'tlmp L_Bih—ikl^ 

•an€lttao$Beitj  ■■:.  -V£  Ir^do  odw  sdl 

i : » i • iro  91 9 w etibodu 

M Daaartotaae 

[ : : !i  .'[  'jrf  ; fq  Jnshcj 

Aeapoot  n>o*j5DlfnUy4n®i  <tf!8—%-iiyh« 
4uohy  of  Amalphi,  fittMtuOM)  ifr—i— 

ftala:.  .!  !.  ..•  j-L  uiio)  naigyiis 

i ■ i \ . :*t£i  lud  ;ior*.:i 

MQt»*ftoat  dntutnbidanriniiaakn 

npmit  m ftWiinm 

^ ^ w T"  I'  ll.f  ^L*e  JSU  w L u 

' <»^xj  3 A dui. 

The  elder  Pliny  saja,  that  the  boom 
which  had  beandmoa  Mmhitpd>dij\ldgcei 
of  a dibble  race,  fetaefltMhnl9M 

very  walls 

tered  a plaCeepnahaliiad  mf  tbam 
of  'Yinoe.  A isetei#  ibtln^ 

14 II  may  bfe  getfej^y  tetn^|e^§^tbe 

more  nohly  a sQ^nsion 

in  the  day  ot  its  prosperity,  the  riler  are  its 

iahabifttiMtTitf  tkad<(y^  itadkjfcMtfillrti 
\tomM  tManlgiabiWl<gMii>Mlidii 
glpkeadiCr  jabjiM 

hairm*fr3i>ogj  MMlUgithiiWk 
class  as  that  which  canaed  thehr  overthrow, 

i..u  jwll  iniS  *>  ^n3  ‘ i ■•»>!  * 

• ItiKo  Him,  Ti.  afr  : 


mkvmuc  jl 


Hslefactors  inkfcit  Cleirvanx  and  Footer* 
miig«WMaiWdMy,jptnmlnia  iat  fbr  Pan- 
ne bold . din  kttery  in  FloMkte,  ts 

to  deafer 

JM«iriiBa4»$)apfl4aadiSaiaft«aa»nanaent 
* wli tofeiaaq  twt,^*th  g«r,  Lord'S  re- 

***  *« 

prepfiifei^.IW  <P0*  ibufld  theix  nponu- 
n*n(a,  aqnh rmatitma  .oamsay  na  solid  title. 
0/  what  avail  is  it  topourtray  or  visit  these 
souldattag  mtnaku*  giaejon  thbs i 
i jutpnofrptfeip  f— in  piUsM,  aad^lattn  to 
tbsiw>nfrq*hfa»afap  button  towers  t v The 
iHhW  d^^wsuijegsae.th^srtrtttisbiight 
^bsateed  yifc^thewpk^hBsibibskgn1  the 
pMtuq  jbamabniiif  seentherc  the  glorious 
ao^frtiCbtirft^omdia  4*rk  usd  lesnwd 
bwrimnef  «tdBe*dtovcoto»g  fbHh  -with 
nftuwdogeMiei  ship  fromeeerttoelli  to 
dog  thepv**e«  of 'Oad,  shd  to  esbseksrthe 
sesweter Ib  seerohof  pease.  ■ ^QtmrsuoQ 
angstt)  auhartwaua;  c)niu  mvitss domna 
»piflc*e»Rim  fpwdir  mei . deeertanet  pane 
gnvuqttbutar  igtof' « "J  i • *■  ■ • ■■ 
.’»Jktehl^4s4tt)&i«eMp  the  Greatcayni 
dtfifiMnsfa/hlsi  day.aiter  the  destruction 
by  barbarians : “poetquam  defecartmt  ho> 
rtnsfrwrfsm  paifetee  cadant/> 

The  men  who  chased  away  the  just' (traw 
these  abodes  were  cunning  persecutors. 
CnOW**##!!* tm  ddtmctPftom  wny  feme  of 
ancient  places;  he  permitted  conquered 
Mto&itf  eeeaifa  whatever  badntode  them 
drtthumi:  throughout  th*  world. t The 
Phrygian  forbids  to  trample  on  the  duet  of 
Hector;  but  the  policy  of  Luther’s  fol- 
Isalm  was  dUtoaat  Tbeyperseouted  be- 
yond Irttat  Metned  to  them  defeat’  and 
death.  As  poets  say, 

tvtToci  .*>nr  - ■,  ^ '<  t-  * > i 

t^ftoyrthcWglittariat m wkcwroom^dy 

tim  pfiniedfcene  of  this  old  wcgrM, 
f rijAm  t9  attain  their  own  peculiar  ends 
‘ Bjraero  such  pldt  of  mingled  good  and  ill' 

J Afrotherif  weave ; 

OiipflMe  vtal  f or  Mose  briefpaaetan 

of  high Mpiu^doxu  laid  in  duit, 

. n]4$d  ihat  etemal  honour  which  should  lire 
Ssn-lOtfe,  above  the  rock  of  mortal  fame. 
r ^OMaged  to  a dOekery  mad  a bf-arord.*' 
a.' i •$'*  v*  * ? :<  ~ \ 

MoiiOkMldde»i?o  is  )moh  bene,  14k*  that 
otfaw  p Rafinaud, 

i»*b«k  WiBobtio/aad  4kj-  Wttlf  irfmi 

"tMtWtnfm  tfcdlwmnll  i»tWd4ceband  j 

.woruhwro  iwrii  l&eu&z  :;3j  £ b sta.'i  ; 

• Netm.  H.  * Greg,  m Rxeck.  Hon.  iriii. 

1 Laeu.  viCP.  trw  jtuP  Aiictf  * 


iHSBMHrifejMb  mtnru.1^ 

> Tlii  *mm  bbuhnin 

m&hy  ; tbo  i»t  bttm 

opont  bgi«raiBfiibch(A 

ptotOdu^hri  mpiti  i ill  k*imk  iwf i nm> 
]m*tU  9m&  *jnim\  rt— mlbdinm itytet  bWo 
which  the  tempeet^dHbmi^  ^feemdi 
That  all  Christendom  would  be  persecuted 
at  tbetendioC  lh*  teenteay,  was 

predicted  so  eurlj  as  in  the  year  1568,  as 
may  he  witpriSsediia  iriSsadhdiaetax^episde 
to  Hemy  II.  plbSsedith  tbo^pwpbesibe wf 
Miohel  Nostndaanmi ) ^oaemnsm  geeat 
depth  of  f msgkihom  su  ■rrisiamy  esTfapn 
seethe  hnrricsuM^  wnl 

weridpasre  rnoiitdeqmaaerii  rigns  af  what 
was  coining  on.  The  storm  thei*  rebusied 
withmoOe  vmleacB^ii|lho9aUe^tfai^ 
suck  with  ; remdtiaSc  dsidswihib,  \ Monas* 
tones  which  had  cdmpad^hed>riDetnhefeh 
nOwfetl  before  thKetatesoodthfrillehlaBti 
which  esoeilb^fpiiandiiiritlaiieKh 
fcofyj  The  sipes  fpimhomena  eotoniedg 
iktB  same  s^nricvengja— too^  AU.npah 
the  peraeoutortj  x Therbendi  ettbiseotH; 
that  partook  nfc  Imni*  puy e iran  essti 
adunh  bad  beet  ststB&  tqxih  the  dhuseb^rf 
the  abbey  of  St.  Jcgmsks  y«gi|8aj  lately 

tides  of  stdiiedv  gUdq^mn>  tlsri jfam^aa 
windows/  . whkht  i had  sbOenr.awti  dm  tally 
mixed  up  wkh  ia^n  lFtidrwewtlmmoUs 
abboys  of  ynmayMpBuinfldnisn j \ 
either  demolished^  oroonrmted  ntdhafasgri 
ataes  ok  prkonsj  ifiawmiaiiy  nbblenraidm 
memerisiwof;  tirndkaUksfufy/bad^l  sndt 
widi  in^plaoeelia^aiimihigh^  hewitihsiighl 
toofar  seqimstigqiL:  fortrimrAsei  to  mash) 
rndnowonly  tknawn;to:  §atdarandilawdii 
mem  sotnaon/higbimeiTWawin  just  bocderr 
mg  apMeqls  ywyimsablm  athere  ednoeale^ 
in  forests,  at  a distance  from  nil  frmpiwitul 
roads  1 A modern  author,  describing  his 
visit  to  the.abb^  O^Ebbtbach,  relktes  t^tat 
this  house  was  -aejzed  the  dukaoX  \as- 
sau,  who  violently  ejected  its  imqateajfrom 
their  cells.  “ Four  of  the  monks,"  he  says, 
" mm adb  tbatt  new  ambmm  attva^nawd^ie 
moaaarteiy  has  wrarisinde  baen  weed  partly 
ai  wgovmnnlgpt  pjmotMgd^pmtly  as  aqnriw 
heeBijlum.fer  limsaicm^  ^flokadTikdri 
ofwn^rtasaajMseriirxmnflm^im^  a man* 
tanaaof  ^ime»  jaak,  qrflvarytoai-iii^ 
ment,  lor  whsi  we  should  mil  petty  thefts, 
rach  as  killh^  die  dukp’s  ^D^  st^lyig 

$ fopthlA  ic  vougUaA  f 

• HiaL  de  Soiid— ■ ii  'Mum  .anJ  T 
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his  wood  or,  his  grass  ; for  the  purer  peqplft 
wcre  s^re  to  be  imprisoned,  if  found  col* 
looting  a few,  dead  leaves,  or  pulling  up 
with  their  hands  the  rank  wild  grass,  which 
grows  hep  and  there  all  over  the  forest. 
Then  it  was  that  St.  Gall  terminated  the 
long  series  of  its  various  fortunes,  which 
had  been  related  from  its  origin  by  Bat- 
pert.*  Its  last4historian,  Ildefons  vonArxi 
speaks  in  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work 
thus : “Justly  may  I shed  a tear  over  the 
grave  of  this  foundation,  which  for  nearly 
twelve  hundred  years  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  east  of  Switzerland,  and  had 
been  bo  useful  and  powerful  in  meeting 
every  exigency  of,  each  particular  time ; 
which,  when  rim  night  of  heathenism  pre- 
vailed, gave  preachers  of  the  faith  and 
apostles,  who  spread  around  the  light  of 
the,  Gospel ; which  when  the  land  was  wild 
for  want  of.  labourers,  sentcolouiea  of  bus* 
bandmen,  who  cultivated  it  to  the  most 
secluded  corner  of  the  Alpine  vall^a; 
which,  while  facilities  of  intercourse  were 
few,  exercised  a patriarchal  hospitality* 
supporting  a multitude  of  vassals,  agricul- 
turists, shepherds,  and  artisans ; which, 
during  difficult  epochs,  cultivated  arts  and 
sciences,  and  extended  their  discoveries  and 
productions  to  : all  Europe ; which,  when 
the  people; required  protection  and  govern- 
ment, was  able  with  shield  and  spear  to 
serve  them,  and  to  prove  itself  strong  and 
beneficial^  as  well  as  under  hood  and  ban- 
ners ; wfiioh,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
a refora  of  monasteries  became  necessary, 
was  able  to  furnish  so  many  skilful  and 
saintly  me  in  to  supply  the  wants  of  other 
similar  communities ; which,  in  fine,  when’ 
the  storm  of  the  eighteenth  century  burst, 
fell  not  as  a decayed  stem,  but  was  found 
in  a whole  and  sound  oondition,  living,  and 
active^  rOUdefibaeoXfor  all  good,: of  which 
its  noble  resistance  was  a proof. , The  cost 
temporaries^  who  knew,  not  personally  tha 
prinpe  abbot  Pancratius  Vorster,  And  who 
were  stunned,  by  the  revolutiomuy  » cries, 
may  have  judged  of  him  dfotdvtmtageousty ; 
but  posterity;  wiU  pronounce  in  his  fuyour* 
and  proelaim  him  to.  lmve  been  m>  ordinary 
man,  [who  disdained  nil  personal  consider- 
aliens,  when  he  mighl  have  secured  a pro- 
vision few  himself,  and  preferred,  through 
a high  sense  of  duty,  to  embrace  poverty, 
want,  and  humiliation,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.”  \ 

In  tbo  year  in  which  this  work  woe,  first 

* Ap.  GukUrt,  Rev.  Atteman.  ton*  i. 

t ticsek.  deb  S.  GalL  iii. 


migbti.hpsi 

dosedrtho.wri^nf  ;lho  pwreecotopn  o Mk 
monk#  v But,,  alas  1 ths  rfwnc  {temp ret 
destruction,  which  had  theu/foa  tsorreri 
time  rpturped,  bwovjei*hre*U  .,whe*  fcai 
escaped  before  ; and  now  the  : rermestonfi 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  * and.  Sfdtaedfpd  eaa 
resist  no  longer. . They  top.  di**pptiaiu 
this  unhappy  age.  - , ; •.-n 

. . V - ; .*  - {*.  f.  . ) 

11  WheuaU  that fby.a. jretir. j ; 

And  an  enduring  being  once  rebuKed  , . 

And  ptit  to  shame  the^sordfft  thba^bts^of 

Muat  bevd  ^ • 

Him  left bis fi>U<?pga»<”fr  m -ni}  ,>?•;<’*-  ‘ I 
' f'f- M-'ft  tnll  ^aivh^r**  j 

Thusrapidly,are.th^  I 

of  holy  pease, , 

vulmous,  been  eqjoi^sd  rfo-  apwi^^thef^i^ss  ! 
whei^attlntt  ^Ja|UPi>u. 

a riverof  burning  tlay%  of^Lha  depth  af 

twenty  feet,  atoBpedflmrfr 
as  if  by.ai.miwculouf  ^sp^«ion|: qtihv 
ordinary  lawsr  Xlfo, moral  volcanorbaa  ieu  , 
discernment*  >>’ , lt  . h v * | 

On  the  day  when  tbe  Church  preheats*  1 
the  Assumption  of  <mr  J^dy  wthutyaac 
lb34>  I>on  Pedjnv  following  the  >stepa-of 
Henry  VIIL*  suppressed  all  th^  monafUc 
orders  m Portugal  byad^ree*  whkhiUMriu 
be  cited  aa  a specimen  of  ineprupayah^  m*- 
plicity.  “ These  ofltahUshinenJ&Ur”  he  frid, 
“considered  with  respect  to  rnUgiotH 
totally  alienated  from  the  priAitfTe.apmt 
of  their  institution,  and  almost  e^chwolf 
governed  by  the  love  of  th?  temporal  and 
worldly  interests  which  they  professed  >t* 
despise ; and,  considered  in  a 
point  of  view,  they  were  like  denationalized 
bodies,  indifferent  to  the.  good  tor  J^dor-. 
tune  of  their  fellow-citizaua.  ( Tat  their  in- 
fl  nonce  over  individuals  and  iamiltee^fidhch 
was  the  more  dangerous  an  it  was  in  propor- 
tion secret,  Portugal  owes  in  a greet  4*cre» 
the  evds  which  it  has. just  experienoed 
There  are,  indeed,  in  the.  indiv^ua^  roam 
hero  honourable,  but  rare,  exo^priona-’ 
Thus  the  same  policy  was  pursued  ^a  in. the 
former  persecutions;  onlyAhe deeds  of  God 
were  more  swift ; for  on  the*  twenty-fourth  of 
the  following  September  thehps  whiafa 
had  uttered  this  were  forevei^o*u4. 

The  dissolution;  of  the.  Spanish  houses 
may  besaid  to  date  fiaw  the?  pf 

the  Jesuit?  and  FprancisWs  Tu^?1!  ^ 
Madrid,  whiqh  is.Tdwnbpdiby 
wittirea.  In  liie/iasmiuw.^thsf.huherv 
and*  aehelarw  w^rt^hingatireif  AfreiriUE 
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rOp^stafefc  Open1  the 

rtoCrk.'  JITMcommuttity  repaired  to  the 
bhapeli  J»ia  ttWttited1  death  bn1  tifeir  kUOeS'i 
tlfe* ‘scholar ’‘WfetO  spared, but  fbbfefherS 
tfhd  brbtoere'Were  cruel!)1  stain:  Father 
DbhtittiCBarrau  of 'Cbrtes  was1  eUt  in  pieces 
befell  rhe  children; ’ Brother  Resedas  feW 
dhd^'i^uufeewdjlb  stabs. 1 Father [9auri; 
professor  of  history,  was  tabre  deliberately 
put  to  death ; his  teeth  were  broken  with 
hammers;  fils  limbs  covered  with  wounds, 
and  IThis  skull  was  finally  cloven.  The 
whole  college  resounded  with  the  clashing 
of  swords,  the  report  of  gui»,  the  groans 
of  the  dving,  the  horrible  voices  of  the  as- 
’the  ,eCriloWfiil'  raotens  Of  the 
colle^atii3,  Who  Were’  dfeplOTlilg  'the  fete  of 
nttfidn8dtt^  ; you€i^  ^e^e 
wouriabd^flreihlh^ihg1  thbta:  Father 

bf’foigfring 

his  bhfethiOsj  Was  ttanSfiked  With  a bayonet, 
the  t^lht  Of  Vhifeh  'carbe  out  at  Ms1  breast. 

the  setafcanTy  tfte:  persecutors,  passed 
to  tifeeblfeflge,’  where^tfiey  slew Father  John 
Ortegas,  one  of  the  most  leartred  rOenin 
Spain;  atid  professor  of  A tabic . 1 Near  him 
waa'fouUd1  dead  the  laborious  and  edifying 
Brcflther Orttilara-  Father  Jose*  M&ria  Rlola 
had^nffere^paiuM'  deaflG5  fot ’ after  hav-* 
Fttj£:  Wd‘  fohsure’  beaten  in  with  blows,  he 
wU^aiyed1;'ih1  bis  agony*  tdl"  two  ‘in  the 
morning,  when1  hO  Wasfeund  Oh  his  knees, 
witff  Ids  ' forehead  on  the  ground,  a few 
niidtrt^' befere he  Expired.  Father  Petro 
Derifeht  'Was  sfainf  in  the  porter’s  hall: 
fVdhar  ^dSl?  Gamier,  professor  of  humani- 
ties,‘Who  Wfe  said  to  have  never  lost  hia 
baptismal  grace,  was  recognised  flying  in 
the  !kfuet,  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
sWdrA;a*nd  then  on  his  hands,  as  he  raised 
them  to  it 1 in  succession.  Father  Barba 
wa^‘faBfed:  at'  the  Street-door  as  heknelt 
befbre1  the  assassins,  and  sd  covered  ’with' 
wofdnds, • that 1 it!  was  difficult  to  recognise 
his  body.  ‘ Father'  Martin  Beugons  ! was 
mtirdered  while  attempting  to  fly.  Father 
Jose  fl^rcho,  nephew  to  the  great  Father’ 
Sebastian  SanCho,  Who  died  in  consej 
queries1  of  ’hfe  unjust  imprisonment,  was 1 
bound1'  along  with  a ' servant,  and  taken 
irife'&e  Street,1  where  he  received  six  deep 
stabs?  One  Of  which  ih  the  ’ neck,  nearly 
sereHU^  hik  head,  caused  him  to  faH  and 
expires  "Father  Jos£  Femandez  Andalu- 
mn/ja'TriOtet^hnly^ and •learned  man,  re- 
ceived‘tfsW^rditibte  tiled,  with 

MS’felAdS^n  ^e^vound,  he  was  led  to- 
W&8# Ute  pri^On?1 1 till  in  the  street  of  the 
Barrio  Nuevo  he  was  run  through  the  body 
and  shot,  so  that  his  bruins  fell  out ; some 


of  Which  were  canght  np  by  awOmftn,  fried 
and  eaten,  being  offered  to  others  as  Jesuits’ 
brains,  m genera! 1 the  Vorisrirefe  of  ■ the 
slain  were  cut  Off  and  paraded  about  in 
triumph.  Father  John1  Ureta,  professor 
of  metaphysics  in  Valencia,  trffer 1 being 
slain  in  the  street,  was  immediately  thus 
disfigured  by  the  swords  of  his  murderers. 
Brother  Munoz,  being  one  Of1  about  fifty 
united  in  prayer  in  the  chapel ,r  When  thie 
murderers  cartie  to  the  door,  was  sum- 
moned by  them  byname  to  come  forth, 
that  his  life  might  be  Spaced', ' through 
consideration  for  his  brother,  Who  was 
favoured  by  the  queen,  while  the1  rest  were 
to  be  slkin  ; but  he  replied  that  he  pre- 
ferred remaining  to  die  with  hfe’ brethren: 
in  consequence  of  which  resolution  guards' 
Were  placed  at  the  door  all  night,  and  the 
lives  of  all  of  that  number  preserved  ; but 
Father  Baovan  and  Brother  ftodas,  Whqled 
them  to  the  chapiel,  Were  murdered.  From 
this  college  the  bands  proceeded  “first  to 
that  of  St.  Thotaas,  where  they  slew1  nine 
of  the  friars,  and  destroyed  all  the  books 
and  crucifixes,  and  then  to  the  eon  vent  of 
St.  Francis,  where  they  committed  such 1 
crimes  that,  this  eye-witoess  sayS,^Hhe 
doistere  were  deluged 1 in  blood;  and  for 
several  days  no  one  durst  pass  ’hear  it ; 
alone,  the  scene  being  too’toorrible  00  be* 
hold.  In  that  convent1  forty-five11  fathers 1 
were  slain,  Withbut  reckoning  tifosb  Who 
afterwards  died  frbtti  ■ their  vSounds;  Which; 
if  enumerated;  Would  raide  thenuttfber  to: 
fifty-two.  The  murderers’ enmnritted  also 
unheard-of  abOmihattoUk 1 in1 ' thb  church, 
destroyed  the  images;’  fired ‘at 1 the  t&bbn' 
nacle,  and  reduced  the  Whdle  1 house  1 fo 
desolation.”  j Such  * was1  the1 ‘first1  ttcfr  in 
this  tragedy ; legal  and  rtiihtaiy  ttfekfittres 
formed  its  conclusion. J * ^ • 111 

1 Gnthe  tweMy-secondWfdffirc^ih  1836, 
Mendizabal  justified j the  abOlitiott’bF ' the 
Spanish  monasteries  in  words  Which  the 
queen-regent  ^pronounced1  fat!  tbe>  opening1 
of  the  Ontes'at  ■Madrid.1 : She  spoke1  thus: 
•«  Religions  institutions  had  formerly1  retw 1 
dered  great  services’ to  the  Ghureh and  i the1 
state;  but  being  no  longer  in'  acbordanee 
with  the  progress 1 of  civilikaftroh  and  t the 
necessities 1 of  the  ’age*  the  pribKe  voice 
called  for  their  suppressioti,  nnd1  it1 ‘would 
have  been  unjust  and  hnproper  tOhai^rb*J: 
sternd1  it: v ’ Nothing  should  be  Substituted" 
for  the  persecutor’s  own  wbrdSC1 
Madrid  Gazette  announces  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  convents  thus  : — “ Although  by 
inv  royal  decree  of  fche/twentvififth.  ofeJuly^ 
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-remedy(bith**fri0ife  Jf^^rufc- 

• end*  ^wAves  U(  k&mmb 

-seqrteiftb^bf  >^>*bstt*fe>istf  ^ihftrfRditf- 
i^lgnwjfckiiiy1^  j^li- 

^^*«lte^in6i^e  teprkenwifen^  ^hiiii 
havehemt  Uirfiere£kt 

parts 'oftbe*  fetogdotsribave/  ltd  tneitowflfl-1 
eideramoteexteasive  reftratoMnooeesaty. 
-There  4ei  infactya  shoetetn&  dispropmisp  j 
bet#(BM¥^er«fi)»^^r  the  monwterie*  and 
cofn^  of  she  natron.  | 

The  greater  part  of  these  institutions  are 
useless  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  (fttfhful,  I 
aod'it  i»nec«ftsarv  for  - the  public  weal  thdt 
their  property  should  be  pm*  id  cireutefion, , 
In  Wer  to  augment  the  financial  prosperity 
Of  fhe  eoontrft  and  create  new  soureeBof 
wealth  t I,  therefore,  hare  deemed  it  expe- 
dient todecree,  in  the  nr$ttte  of  my  aUgW  { 
daughter  Isabella,  as  follows  s-^-AU  monas- 
teries dud  monastic  orders  are  hereby  avp- 
prbssed ; those  of  the  regular  oattoasa  of  j^t. ; 
Benedict,  of  the congregations  of  Tamgona  ■ 
add  Saragossa ; those  of  St.  Augustin1  add  ! 
ihe  Pretuemres,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
the  monks  and  the  religions  of  dhich  those  j 
institutions  are  composed.  The  following, 
if'they  asm  sfill open,  are  exempt  from  this 
measure  ij+^The monasteries  of^  the  owtenr  of 
8t.  Benedkt  ef  Montserrat  in  Oatakmk ; 
>Sii  Johu  de  k Pena;  St  "Benedict  of  Val- 
ladolidfj  St*  Icrotne^  the  Escarhd  and 
Guadahipe  of  $t;  Bernard  de  Foulet  ; Car- 
tiljos-dePautar ; Sw  Basils  of  Seville ; but 
under'  the  ’absolutes  interdiction  to  admit 
into  monaitk  ardors  those  who  are  now 
ttuded  noditiafeu  The  revenue  of  those  me- 
naetdrios>febaM  'be  appropriated  to  the  public 
servioey  llke*tbose:of  the  suppressed  mobab- 
:terie» 'ln®W  mitusteim shall  knatodutely 
tramnptall  oriels  necessary  for  the  exeea- 
rimibftbi*  /dome,  ao  thaiotbe  property  of 
the  sbppiwspMeaamntv  may  be  pieced  dt 
the  disposal  of:  the  j state.  Tbeiniiiiisieref 
^finances  wBb!pment*'fonMinjr''dppso«al'the 
measamthathb  shall  judges  to  be  most 
unstable  tfof  ensuring  she;  stfbaigeiiar »*$stftte 
atonksi  and  religion? ; iw  the  meao  'Gang,: 
ealh  incMddfri  shall  reogive  dee  mis  aday 
dwm  the  sinhiiig^fovid;1’  ^ . ■ »o  i * 4 :■  ■■ 

1 The  ■ Gaoettei  also  atateb;  that  **  genome-  j 
aibners  frem  the  government 'Went  toi&ft  the  j 
convents l of  monks ^dn  the  capita)  an  (the  \ 
ni^toefaheseventeeath'of  Jmtnaiy,andpm  i 
oteafei  spoil' the  iwghmm  ond  ddoumeotsibf  i 
> the;  4oorann£tie*.  * t r They  i signified*  tbtte  | 
hrst^eriJithersapprseiioQfief  HtheprSmsdia^,  ! 

, awAiaftsop  dhjeinehh  ithcfti*  ttv  deave  tbefo  con-  | 
vents  Shel4ay  foll0wing,  withithe  permission  ; 


-tmcairiy Mapvvke  j 
is^toHr  hhb&.BnsTiMr>sfociaiieafta^<]^^ 
riMMj^nddltpbia^  airidhqnht  iDsiyi  1 
:theeeqprbcad(fo§&iiebrd'ji(hndHaOHi4  xbaC  4 
i calm  oo  ? trbfoaiu  ? ^flatno  iasep  ting)  lit*)  auhuiiab- 
mtan  chop  vi  ibb  odiflaaobfWiflility  o o vinmppfanflai 
ymitheelUvhfta/audfb^amiiids  Ysaa- 

dayqiat  the  aaoBtoetii  jo^igosd^  tO-proa^  me 
fhshhiag-  left\>s%fcflbe.  Ausio 
BuuomMM) r let^ay^bheb  ay storious:  epdoef 
j ibel  reihgiaaiaihreihaepi'df  ^Madrid*  tsni resent 
abet  has’ had- no  UHgk&lvasns«)iidhcenu  ^ fix- 
-hgfous^eBtahli^MMitsirbh^it  ioneod  ihair 
i day  s in  ithei  aaimixilmicdi  iBSpawcLby  a'gosd 
owffioieate^f  Lamb  laricordinglyp s^easohaem& 
to  *d  ay 1 appearediiiiuimp^iWdf^hyiBiicbaBi- 
isenSj  , iTbw  Adivienai^niqthA  jLotd^hahf 
passed)  lor  a fetthr  lifo^)qpsUriiiag  to  tike 
sociatyof  ftfas , WQrhU)fii>Their/Iinildiw§i  inri 
propenytha^e  gmris^tetL  to , onirei  vis. 

-tathe  property  ^of  hhe.nataomioiThflBatiil  he 
an  addition  ld<  she  ^Bsoureoaj  odag ted  ipe:  for 
■■tkm  paymeim>of  ithe/hooie  dbbti  ; i Witkn- 
-gard^to  die  oomeats^it  appeals [^that  ike* 
am  doomed  > ito' -<hony>;  their  faren  i at  iiiw 
suaeilfiito  shat  i JthBigDtwfaafaitants  dpsp 
ikmk  dsfOs.  iA  >aammissio%i^a^fHieed  of 
the  dvAgovemdr,  thd^Dvregkior  oft  Madrid, 
andtbepatiiodc  depUty  fBmr,  ij  hssttnsted 
So  changB ■>  the  iseQrBntbdntafpassagpe/ha- 
aatTOv  mud  hshaos^  te^tgiws  i oar  kbetD  roahei 
deBttna|ions  (^  ptfolio  iMildy:  ^ RufiBeinBt 
funds  sore  allotted  foithftDbpB^a^pa^ 
will  soon  bw  ablnso^y^frrHaiB  pnee^sneod 
a convent.'  This  li< a radkjd  wsftemB^^hh 
is  sdmednBg  Jihe  psogceaKB  WB  Us  dit 
the  miiniterswdl  Bhorfly  fraiQB  k biR  wp*) 
the  regedar  dergyw''  The  writer  thBPipro- 
caeds  to  sntieipalte  >ite  edhcts/  in  .Bisezeoi 
*too^  tom  and  ofiecsire  ts  admits eirhas  j 
irorde  beix^  repeated- hessu : s il  l - br; mr  I 
Then  ^ follows. a>  letter  fropi  Mmdrid^despd 
»thfe  tweodesfa  inBUtoti  :sayin^^vThi»deqfoq  j 
for  she  euppsessiou^nf  motaalhries,  swhiBh  I 
has  been  - published  imshe  6huwtte^<hsh  sit 
prdduoed  tbeniond  | 

PoHttdwns  bare  pfcerml  it  w an^wfecadep 
im  part  of  the  secret:  yiapsonfi  Menffitifchj, 
and  ana  natoral  ceh^quedeejo^rtiMrwateref 
confidence.;  The meakuMbhss  «Gtited>fonb 
&tpnykibntfowniidha^^ta^ctfe^^Bpd 
thegebeni  foefosg^of-  thh  people,'  thoughaot 
aforappglyiaBS  eridhi^yddpnrbed.  Thettaa- 
quiBityof fthe^ydiaangtibdeit  fogaTixvMwr 
i intenmpted^  chwkishntfowlmii^iMt^ehii  hash 
Upon  the  alert  fot  ihe  lies  three  ddys-?;  dnaOg 
nth  ibh  ( mtwongr  pkcrnla^heverheatt  ifoeyeady 
( trakesaidg ifhB edmath *b rr e t9i9nod 
uEbur)  years  pfteiBGBrdaJifflte  paUifpvoaB 
coiuiauiwgi  lodalhfob  ndsaeureamalcbidanae 
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itbfMhe  pTOg»e**f | 
rppftrpjmfee*  abdicated  and.  riddii  cHutlet! 
» bear:  sum?  fetalis  Tespes»iagtfeae*ec*tieh  1 
f thfar  dbisree^iwbickiMiovei  hftrdTqpoBr^; ! 
id/ the  fhJlqpring^accoamof^  1 

6 tdipfcaiivent  ’ofArdnaamb  > asi  (gjreii>  in’  * j 
liter/  fireffl  rYjMsw;  tmwv 

i®ce*Of->M  Ttbemit^hc  of  timcmeabteendfcbf ! 
nyadt/thei {^etal-itr i AM  ssnttajBfcFtp #f  • 
obpB  to i burn  /aaditase  this  iiMfinifuuni 
onvent,  ^knbfe/a  Heayur  md^abrif;  from  j 
lOate^  > ThfecwovmtiMK  hacfe,ifiwefc  axdse  ! 
nmemorial,  h&jdiiy  waeaofeae  "the  sane- 
lary^Aaiwfe^hyrtkadnhabitaatstf  fobr 

3b«lkou*^fu>D«^  it  contained  one  Awo- 
red  Ahawfistuffrigmj  u They  collected  alms 
mtughodt  the  plociuimof^  avaire,  Dfeoay, 
Jam,  )gndi<Gcipft*Qo*j  it  * ikeirnod,  eoq- 
riba^Miba^flvrma/aud  iiwet,  aid  breads  and 
reyyt  necessary,  wdretpoomd  in  tenth*  collar 
f thorn  Lholy  men.  - The  conyewt 
oinpletatpelaco;  it  ceotashad  every  oom  fort 
halcduld  mkke  a mired  i life  agreeable , arid 
verji  anjoywfpl  than  monoo  eld  desire,  ja 
cragaifzcrotlibraiy  awdasieKaelleBtOTcbesti^ 
U the  fXHBtiieubainant oftba  rebellion  its 
eliaraiamished  wane,  and  its  atoms  bread 
ndibfeatj  to>  the  irebeki  This  conkcnt  was 
itntftiB  the  centre  of  a rooky mean  tain  >$  a 
orreap&an  ; beneath  nits  walls  | aniio  mease 
wod  of  vfr>ua tain  oak  extended  fee  on  ewiy 
ide  .;itih  fact*  Ml  presented  the  most  pictures- 
ipe3<p^paam*d  that:  the  imagination  oonld 
rooeeavo')  aotdmautie,  so  isolated,  separated 
is  it  ware  feoirthe  world,  in  the  centre  of  the 
nose  beairtifel  and  eobtary  mountain*  1 ever 
M^eld*  The  chapel  of  the  convent  was  most 
nggnifibentp  rite  cells  of  the  seeks  were 
ilegant.  Alpine  o'clock  at  night,  the  party 
lesmedtfr  set  fire  to  fejsmacsyedifio 
irrived.  The  fwmware  ojrieied  but  ; the 
gaahcjhh  received  an  intimation  to*  take  away 
hematites  audot^rbefyoroa^^  The 

itafcwe.cf  :ia»  holy  virgin  was  efeo  darned 
m dr  rono  the  hahanlders  of  the  ipanksi  Tto 
toss'  iijwis  :uh  quarter  of  an  hoar  the  altars  ; 
oeee>ikrdkeii  4a  pieces,  piles  ofwaod  we*e  : 
jfeeed  iuldiflfereiit  partsof  the-edifice,  and 
in  mcMtaOat  the  whole  convent  was  in  a 
ttlase^i-Mevef  did  1 see  a more  imposing 
ipeqtadfe;  theglave'Ofahe  fiamea  iihnainiuted 
th&  mcnititama  ead  hoods  for  many  leagues 
mood),  ihenight  wasdhrkj  and  thepsoees- 
honad>iiaoBkeehaatmgesolonB%  hymn  could 
hodisde^uiBhedcalattheOorgeiof  a iqocntnin 
dooah  tothh  eoUrcati  o The  j cottiers  took 
pnsscpMH  of  thew3Pe>  and  isaSucgundlbe 
immense  bonfire,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  : 
tbequttn;  While;;  nothing  was  tohCard 
MiflindjiHUi  Bowieod  thon  abe  ratM^rt  Df  a I 


-ifettstet  dnfcdirbytfhe  Jlofcpie* in rtbemmnn- 
tauncisto^vc  iinmlRgesm^ibotti^  , 

j 

-Tbeiiu  cafes  Were>amdied4*Uj  Gnat^capy- 
4hg  with.  them  tb  thoty  vhgfar  and*cfWf*»d 
rioh^yfi4iktm^''.7aa  • .thejr ' • \ 

ififaBBferkl  ftodil indicted  norther  pnafehment 
then  that  nf,  hutafingo their  cqnv.bntf  *wnd 
t anodic^  ithebt  ^ dififeretit  ^f^reefis  io>dtstaB t , 
pfoainoea^  Many  ateiae&  > doubtless  ^ escag- 
:gera«ed»  ori  perhaps  ahogethe^  dbestiime  ef 
fisaadauah,  had  bmu  ctroufeu Cd»  dewgatory 
4a  the:  character  of  the  iaatiuitioa.  We 
advise  such  of  onr  /ellow-citifloat. as  We  an 
'hour  or  two  io  spere,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
convent*  A more  melancholy  scene,  or  one 
Wtercakukted  to  awaken  the  beat  feelings  of 
our  nature,  we  bare  never  wits  eased.  What, 
bat  a few  days  ago,  wsa  one  of  fee  loveliest 
spots  in  the^ country,  is  now  a soene  of  devasta- 
tion  and  ruin.  The  convent  occupied  a most 
oemmSadtag  situation;  tbs  main  building 
was  large  and  elegant,  and  has  been- often 
commended  for  its  architectural  neatness. 
All  that  remains-®  fit  now  are  the  naked:  walls, 

: and  these  are  in  so  unsafe  a condition  as  to 
feqnirk  the  immediate  attention  ef  the 
authorities." 

It  ris  cooMoltag  to  find*  tba»  amidst  these 
horrors  there  were  seme  brave  and  religious 
hearts  which  evinced  'sympathy  with  the 
auierera.  In  183<7,  in  a considerable  town 
of  Old  Castile,  an  offieerrtranrfonhSd<  his 
house  to  all  tattonts  cmd^pOrposaS  into  a 
oanveot*  receiving  iato4t  soine' persecuted 
monks,  and  enafalmg  themfr to  .discharge 
their  usual  service  as  if  in  their,  monastery. 
Italiaao  in  thb  i respect,  after  tho^  French 
mohuion,  hsdseta  nohfe oxtfarp)*.  Count 
John  Mams  Andmni  puroba^Od  & church 
and  haaseof  theimonkaofSr.  Bstnabas^and 
assigned' itto  the  monks  ef  feany  suppressed 
honsea»  wha  coaiinuod  to-  seSve  fee  charck, 
Haing  im  a lagyar  oommotii^Ff  pod  h t 
; ainafear  maaact  the^giaat  Bsnedihtinetfeonaa- 
tery , near  Ceeeaa-  was  prtsoreefe  ^ But  We 
imust  not  dwell  longer  On  these  iWcem  soonts, 

I I*  which  nughti  ho  added  those  which  Ore  aww 
: paasing^  balhe.eaalof  SwttK6rknd,  wbeb^lhe 
! mayaltateaof  Algeria  hOvaiaiklodon  Mmri 
! and  several  other  monasteries  Ofeat  ekn  anly 
kecompaored  to  the  ieat  ef  4hw  ignoHe^atiimal 
ever  the  amkemd  Bom-  This  paeliag  allu- 
afon  to  them  however  was  unaveidabk,  and 
it  haa  condwcted  us  by  a gradual  descent  to 
the  considerations  which  mtost  terminate 
this  book  ; for  it  leadk  us  to  ofem  that  in 
general,  persecution  for  jastice,  With  oppres- 
sion ef^tbe  Church  especially , e^ill  coounues, 

! asit  nmst  continue  until,  the  -eadvOf : Sam. 
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There  is  enough  wriuenupdnthteearfo  to 
stir  a;  mutiny  in  the  mildest'  thoughts /and 
arm  the  minds  of  infants  mewclaim^1  ‘Yet 
every  year  adds  to  the  sad  legend ; so  true 
is  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  *0/*h6  tA  fUXkovra 
roU  y*yov6<n*  " Temp  ora  mutata^  video/’ 
says  St.  Augustin,  " Creator  temporum  non 
mntatur/’f  t(  Truth,  whkh  changes  hot, 
has  still  the  same  reception  from  the  world; 
and  the  pride  of  those  who  hate  God  as- 
cended* ever/’  X u In  history,**  says  Pazelius, 
u things  are  not  changed ; person*  only  are 
changed.  The  same  nature  of  man  remains, 
and  so  each  affair  returns.  There  are  the 
same  causes,  the  same  occasions,  the  same 
errors/*}  f<The  present  is  not  intelligible 
without  the  past/’  says  Novalis.|]  This  age, 
therefore,  has  wherewithal  to  instruct  ns; 
u ad  quod/’  as  Hemsius  says,  “ nisi  refemti- 
tur  vetera,  non  satis  prosum  nova/'^T 

We  must  not  be  careless  and  indifferent 
observers  of  the  great  events  which  arepass- 
iug  under  our  eyes,  meriting  the  reproof 
which  Tacitus  ministers  to  his  countrymen, 
saying,  " Dum  vetera  extollimus,  recentium 
incuriosi/’**  For  now  the  blood  of  martyrs 
flows  in  torrents  as  in  early  days.  Who  has 
not  heard  the  traits  of  heroic  fortitude  in 
irafferingibr  JesusChrist,  which  are  recounted 
in  these  admirable  aimak  of  the  propagation 
of  the!  faith  among  the  heathen  nations  f 
Where  is  the  Christian  to  whotn  die  name 
of  Cornky  in  mot  preciens  P ff  Let  Ruinait 
revive  to  enlarge  his  immortal  Dvpticfcs. 
The  mother  of  Jacoard,  on  hearing  of  his 
martyrdom  in  Tong  King,  is  overjoyed. 
When  the  news  reached  her,  she  uttered  a 
cty>of>  transport}  and  then  »aid,  “ Blessed  be 
God,  my^weet  son  has  conquered,  and,  in 
spite  Of' mv  convictions  that  no  sufferings 
could  Cvordamu  him;  1 need  fear  < for  him 
no  moie/f  But  without  leaving  Europe; 
the  persecutions  ofnhe juat  aie  before  our 
eyeS  : forwow;  asthe  leamed  Boyer  observes 
in  a latejwetkj  the  Gatholib  Church  hes  to 
bedefonded  ogatast  tim  eohdtitwtfoba)  heresy ; 
whkh  i subjects religion  so  ahe  magistrate; 
rbnewhtg  the  • contests  ’ of  the  middle  signs;  > 
New  agaih  is  the  Chdroh  porsemited  hy  em^ 
peror*  and  kibgs  ^deivherately  end  safely/* 
we  ere  told  by  ‘EngHafr  writeiri,  M«*  in'  Ger^ 
many;  or  by  deanberacios,  • ebergetieaJly  add 
mere  rapidly  stiff/*  to  vse  their  words! dsdit j 
Spaing  where*  heaven V 'stem  justice  kys 
chastising  * hand  ; - whifcb  * desolation  these  ■ 

I -‘ill  ».,!■(  r-'l  /<• 

♦ De  Bleiii  fuiniPiixlrih  « ^ ^ dxfacsilLi  ^ ^ 

>1  Schriften,  ii.  3*2 1 .*  t Orat.  xvii.  ••  li. 

ft  Martyred  in  Tong  King,  20th  of  Sept  1837. 
Annate*  de’lk  Prop,  de  la  Foi.  Mate,  183#. 1 * 


Mfemated^tidlsreM  sP1 artte 

consider  ds* 'the  wbrkiflPf«^?^1%etalfe| 

what  theytdrm^a  wfly  'Cattle  *pJsd>phte 

tn 1 opposition  to  thfriMRofh4shr 
Wherb  one  cmnparesltoril&fe!*  offer!  TiklAi 
ofGantefbdry  and  bf  hk^ohtmepdthrieswift 
fche>  debufetettts/  rekrtibe  ^ri^rbd^evfcHa1*!  I 
the  present  day  tn  PrtistiSarsnd  hr^Pdtod,  ! 
the  bean  sinks  at  ifcfc  ^ : 

tracted,  monotonous,  nevCr-OOdih^  sMtete. 
‘Here  are1  again  lbelMiAe,!d^dBlries,,di9.  , 
cotirajgettieftts;  1 hadhknoSt  sadd  imffctetibdt-  j 
ties;  ehcompassingthfc  just';  'thesameiMftv, 
cunning,  strength, 1 and 1 su^edks,  riitctifcg  j 
those  whop^fsecurethomundor  ibewteVi 
banners.  ' AthWrttehte  ' tind1 1 St.  Tbbtin? 

teturtt  in 1 thoie  great  'end 1 admirable  ftgwte» 
of'ClOtoenPAngiWftilf^rTOte  VisChferitigef 
Cologne,  dnd  'of  MiArtih  de  Ikririit'of'FfiSfe, 
thfee-gtoribus  confessors  of  titertibertfeeft 
Century;  cdnbtiiaed  as  irwerein  idVarriel* 
the  infallibte  praises  of  the*  stufeeshor  of  ffc 
Peter.  The  bishop  of  Podtachki  imprisftatil 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  Hughes, bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  thrown  into  a felon's  gitilfy 
the  authorities  acting  under  the  British 
government,  for  discharging  the  solemn  awl 
strict  duty  of  his  office ; Ardriatii,  bkbop  df 
Pampeluna,  with  a crowd  of  Sjrankfrdi# 
Portuguese  prelates,  banished  and  otiriSwed; 
the  clergy  of  Toledo  imprisoned  arid  ihtf&tif 
for  proclaiming  that  they  will  obey  tbb  IWy  ( 
See  rather  than  the  political  cM&f  fifec&faf ; 
nobly  replying  to  the  govermhenf '<*  YBe  ( 
menaces  of  death  will  not  iritSididatri  hs,  ' 
we  know  that  at  the  present  day  deaths 
martyrdom  ;u  Michaelis,  chapknh  td  ' tfe 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  B interim /thd  Cnrifc  i 
of  Bilk,  afflicted  with  a long  rind  haHkfeUi  * 
imprisonment:  all  persecuted  for  jitstite, 
for  truth  and  honour-1— such  are  the  examples 
of  obr  age,  verifying  Vhe  words  of  Ptiptf %»- 
nO<km  Ilf.,  that^the  sufferinriridf  miriyts  1 
cbnvert  men  to  truth,  floi  <wf  eniih,"lie  ' 
adds,  #<  vetus  artificidm  Chfttti,Jboc 
miraculoBum  mgeniura  Salvdtiri^hf  tfaa%  ; 
suts  victus  esse  putatur,  idnc  vrik^jt  IbKnb 
in1  eisdem,  et  ea  vMutri<c^J4M^riaoiAa 
moriendo  destruXit/  a *upbtiiife  ftf&WhiJ 
1 famulis  suis  superatrires  eot^n^'fediat'^dfe- 
rari/'t  The  poHtiCalf<thte^  ! 

the  chapter,  an  bld  mrih  1 

a relation'  at  'Madrid/ 0AyfUg,""4;hoto(hit  ‘ 
ybnr  heart  is  con^feTtdd'r'ff  yoti^irihaS^htte  : 
consolation  where  you  are,  come  here ; come 
andritet  rhe  Vicar  ^hikprisoo^atid  yrirrWfll  j 

find  >inaoeen<k,‘til^^ 

' . ,j\  '{s.  .M'jniiS'Vrti'  f Ulp  * 

i .i.*cr  f jx.jj  f»/  ' i • 

] • I am^tftvWilltng  tr»  cite  thekuthOV/7  * , 

t Epist.  Inn.  III.  Lib.  xu'aSiA1  : 
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!«P^We^f.pnc<MtiW'PB  tiwiff  and,  tfpid  so&lft, 
n (WJOiUWike  ihBiiimi^h  lo  sbftrebW  f*i»on. 
J bpw.bwiliffff  » iunooeaoe  ! how  (dorjoua 
it  i9„,u>i,,fuffiei;j  ftwffisute  !,"  .Forty  ^hre? 
awai»pr.rtwi|lu8irK»w.  oimroh , of ,. Toledo 
nrojift^.ip^Jiiao^the  iqhap^r  of  iwnagosna 
ibappg,  ibe,i8ame  fate,  And  in.,  men  , of 

**ffOP)le«  wmsjMcww,  hw, many  Amgen 
mo»t  „nfaspljif,,a»?«initwod,  apd  suffering* 
endu^off  fitrijnttwa-f,  Witness  Ae  curate 
ff  Ke^iwju,  bAn  JQiega  Esteban  ess,,  thrcnrn 
imnjwon  b>V  having,  read  ,frow  hi*  pulpit 
ibqiedivemwu  of  the , pope,  and  then  cop. 
deputed, by.  ff>a,ir*bip«4  of.  Bag^aKt  per* 
pejNufbppisbmsnfaHdew/iiitpUpu.Auudn 
bppatfl  pf  toleration, w#pjr,ttndeied  say,  dike 
wipe  pf  eld,  “ SA  Awwam*  A Aebu*  patrunj 
uosupruiivnpn.e**fflpu*,»o<fii;eoruni  ,ini  saa* 
guinpp»pRliot«ri>m.”ff'  J3w  ?iA  Ao*e  scenes 
paaswg.bftfufPioUT  eyes,, web  aeff-eoRgram-r 
l^ipipt,  cap  ,ftnly,ba{  waived  for  . their,  just 
vplue,  „A»,  Pialimirua,,saye.  tp  Ae  delusive 
visiw  Aat  bids  biw  aieiep,,  .„•  ; , .j , i 

. .. ...  ....  ,. , r ..  i ,.i 

“Mwa  Bslia.placidi  vnloon,  fluotusque  tnvietos  . 

Ipiyrare  juheai?  wape  h\uc  soo^dere  puii^o?".; 

' ^ t r ri  i i 1 1 <■ ’If  ' ‘ r * ' I « - > * * ' t < , t ,'r  * ' * > ■ > 

Noj  jPft  spgjglot  is-re^’vedj.fort.a)!:  .»4r 
p^ijorJtjr  qf  merit.  “ Give  m©  b©4  PyibagOT 
mCw*  Peuvskr  Vgnfl  1 shall  see  yw 
<kms$r&  -of  his  g^Wt<  * Plato  rqtunv 
tgCjijeep^  7J^f  jfipmer  and  Anslotfe  Jive 
a£*in*  Varw  09190  b^cktolulvvlet  Livy 
nssjagain,  .Jgt,  (Jigerc  again  flourish,  not  only 
tjiey;  fipfl^op  $lpwi  tp  praise  them,  but 
^nd  ^puvououied  detractors,  as  each  of 
fl?$n  experienced  in  their  flays/] § So  we, 
Oj^^fl^gi^^bapk  St,  Ambrose,  or  St, 
^feasius,  and  wo  sba)l  find  jjt  nepd}©^  tp 
inqajre , now,  they  . will  , be  regarded,  by  the 

t^eppflU  .ppyvejv  What  ^ thing  wp>  boi 
e34fw4  ? ,y<(hwt&fawwo$ ; pv  g*A<].  Tbp 

ai^c;^j  rtjr rants  would  soon  be  fojuud  alive, 
he|TBy^r:(,tbeii;  Mips  or  their  tomis  uflgb^ 
^,^h«uig^jk»  Bpt  why  do  wp  apeculaJ^, 
when  ihq  world  behqlds  bow  unceasingly  the, 
C^pbc  jphurch  ia  persecuted  ip  her  ineuar- 
,lUAs  JOaijue  saw  the  spirits  passing  tp 
the,^p^4  sw^  obedient  to  the  cwll  of 
r over  through  the  luuberefl 
^T^Wi^  Aoy,.  on.  Aa  oppn*?1^  bank 

wara.^pdod,  on  tin*  sideanolhei  throng  stiff 
WfftmM  riaa,  the, .Qbpnshd  wiptnUs,, 
o^E^WfiiWPAa;  frl.l<wi¥««,auffw«d  by  ^ 

iitioo  ; or »fl  nuftn  ;r,  £;■ . / *'•  * m ,:i  : 

in  dQithe  E&fQiicr'flf!  Shi  Denis  jthe.ito|WQ»itoni. 

Poitiers,  “ qui  plus  vassalment  s’y  porta  que  nul 
tutre.**  Ad.  ann.  1356. 

1 t Matt,  xxi&flkc,  }}  nt  ^rrJliV^-WSif  i * 

S Fain.  Eoist.  Lilx  i , ^ .1.  . 1 1 * . 1 t . r > 


(TO 

living,  justice  ( to  ( exaonitft/  tjb© ) vengeance  *f 
jUia  wrwh,  ^No  ifaveur  to  tlie  just  in  the 
fifth  raoeofnaeu/V^ays  Hesiod,  , 

. .S  „>  > mmvr  peknjpa,  «ql  v0po' 

(Wpart^oaceuett.* 

1 i f . ‘ - ■ ! 

Are  these  the  works  and  days  of  the 
u?orid>  now?  O wretched  race!  “whence 
doth  this  wild  excess  of-  insolence  lodge  in 
yon  ? Wherefore  kick  you  agaiust  ihat  will 
U0!en  frustrate  of  its  end,  and  which  so  oil 
hath  laid  on  you  , enforcement  of  yonr 
pangs?"  Reader,  look  well  around  thee, 
and«uob  things  thou  abalt  behold  as  would 
my  speech  discredit.  What  do  not  Catholic 
nations  ©till  endure  for  justice  ? O blest 
Ireland,  bow  patiently  dost  thou  abide  thy 
illrenureating'!  The  best  men  who*  sought 
the  deliverance  of  thy  people  and  of  the 
Churchy  which  cannot  minister  to  thy  wants 
as  she  flesire»/*^]oveiB  of  their  country,  who 
might  sayi  with  Cicero, , that  it  was  their 
fatorihfiti  na  one  should  be  in  tmewy  of  the 
repfiUie  who  did  not  declare  war  ati  the 
satnu.tiine  against  them/t^-t steeped  in  con- 
tewptuotis  humiliations  for  attempting,  and 
for  <in<purt  acbkwing  it.;  martyrs  of  the 
press  and  tribwae  aucceeding  tboBe  of  the 
gaol  end-  . gibbet ; heresy,  ttnaWe(J to  weary 
: out  its  woriunen  at  thmr  block- smithy,  Ian 
boMring  by  turwe,  while  k ones  aloud  .for 
help  on  sU  sides,. kuncbing  out  thfr  boha 
with  ad  iis  .nnght^  as  iif  to  enjoy  , a sweet 
revenge  : others  fconsumiued  to  seek  repose 
in  foreiga  land vunatye  * so  resist  its.  barn 
barity  athmne : elsewhere  the  cross,  knocked 
! doU'y  in , sheer. disdain  ofCodi  ond  t lienorablo. 
1 prelates  stmght  om  fotm^ 
i stttuted  fiirvjuauce^seUiOgidtt  nougbt  itbp 
| high  onmipOteues  ;i  ijwnlt;; added wtoi  the 
hrepob  of  rjall  latv  tand  t honour : in^notheri 
| natio«v  religion  ja%cked  (by,foreig^stsie^ 
i itrged>  onr%>  usurers*  undo*,  prerenck  of  an. 
: alliaucfe;i  in  aimtberawberettbe-!peopUr$eeuc 
| bynaAntfiifeHtree^  geittlow^s.i 

] jpskaadi  holy  tnosi,  cahteivuatcd  and  po^e^ 
cuted  by  tfahe  * brethren's ^hldilsr  treaisdi 
! asMa^vidanary^  aMStandatcl  sefii  upfby  mam/ 

| bers  ofclabsv  bavieghoslBof  fcttowers  ^snobf 
mow.)  toi  use  tbei  eom^Srisoti  of  il*ucs^  as. 
enlisted ; ; tredfr  ^ Kabrtaffi  »V.  .btatneurf-iiatpely, 
i Wart,  Mouldy  Feeble*  and  Shadowr^siugiy 
cearemptiMs,  but*  acting r.wiftho  wtked , erics- 
upoiit;a  natim^  iJbat  bds  beon  i^ejjudisiinf 
guished  by  its  rich  men  making  martyrs, 
coDttftntingi  to  corOata  UgSiest  the»kttiy  Jand 
the  just" a (juerulons^ 'snspidoijs/detractjng, 

u' s r 1 > |.'*)V  A (I!  Ir.jMTflt/ 

• OlT.^t  DaPM  ml  , rr,  t If  hii  ii.  , / 
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afAiAMCliMk^ 

rmmbdk  vfto* 

■Mg  Tjfc^lWBn*B  i*i»H1i*  tMM*  tfc 

Bu&D**dM&es,f  mm&4m  kfffnfcwf  nrogrtl 
Qmmtfy  dmtivm  km# 

mafodm  mjmiim  <hnsarbyptgndpM*i  Mkm 
k bow 

dwdrfidu;.  ~;{W  Non  eanaamfilft *}”  aadtaq  Auk 
g^bmd?«i*»  sola  alteufftMBM 
<pnq  tamo  fest  teagdidae^  qfvcrta  i so  mtjmm 
tfaawhabemsKisthnW^$  - j - 

“ The  broad  waters  of  bittcrneSt,"  fW  id* 
eiWqWedft  coke  pmolahasf>  “ mm  no /laager 
bald  tberarb;  • k is  waftedt;in*a  isafaty*  fint 
• adsll,  pUxM^rntuddj  stseana  of  pewecun 
tkwjwuetistani^  iim*-oom4brts  -.of  the 
pobwri«l«sei3:n;Ht®^drtai  -persecutesiu 
worktboQaee^it  tminres  i»ga*fe';'tt  giwt^ 
lankhe  pawn'  widow,  aod'  Wir^  ^DU^baM  net 
pisf'  ftwr  ywardeceased  husband ; it  turns 
am jt  nar mis.  and  discharges  /labourers*  and 
sheds  mdrikknaota  to*  parish  by  famine  on 
the  wnywide.”  * lest 

any  should  bn  rmoredridi  follow  t be 'light  *>f 
fcwb,  >nwL  lease  those  whom  they  •hand 
itebpad  iq/ateor,  ;g»  by thousands  around 
then  Im^  si^Twhich  tb^r  seek*  • to retain’ all, 
imidg  idiafa^at  whaieosTer  spina  ckiea 
emerged  v And  rthna  it  verifies  the  divine 
ptedfctiebvxhat  die  world  should  be  divided 
hjr/d4  the<  dtjornhe  of  the  cross  ;*  that  each 
hoaaq  dboiU^hamin  is  beiimerrand  imbe^ 
Itewnw;  thdt  at^eodmr  should  be  sent  to 
break  < wn  mil  peace;  and  is  * enables  the 
ehickds;  of  beatitude!  to  mtmlm®  that  bean* 
tiM(  *vtonof<ch*^  in  the 

sih^eebdn.efwfi^tion/eo  zeligieov  preferring 
God;  sin  Atheis*  and  nMAb^  And  children, 
and : tof  mdare  thh>  austerity  o£  the  evfenr 
gelid  hwrfhisHigb  hope  of  the  eternal  pro* 
ntitau < NotoeDteati  with  dooal  and  detnes- 
ttoiqtfrseeaftian*  itt  mill  hungers  and  thirsts 
aflMra-nhtienhh  debanpoametiu  It  censes 
complaints  !#•  ^idteUT^yTr^miodniu^bu 
Farharbeet,  in  the  joutta&fc, , in  the  pops- 
te/wiithig»i«C;tiba''-d^ ♦ lairing;'1  those  <©f 
thrirprdaonatt)  Pliny,,  Araeuncfcig.to  the 
swhm  ?‘<ahs^prtrgress'  ef  ihq  ^ernkhn^ 
Fes^an/^tPiAh^min.  says,  ^Iti*  4 kind 
ed>^iinaslnma;randiijedgaMnt<  when  < the 
sinner,  and  anbetyfcrfK?  rand  ebtmy*  eeee 
thniwnanadmhTrend0  prapegelim^  nfo  she 
6hdmhrenstbis  wmM* 
saemMn  an  ^Aiefaiiq  gbaogbt  that  fe  mnUt 
hmmiaBrfyipwwahed^  aftiefrrh*>£  (4*§rjtf 

• Seals  Paradis.  **i* 
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deutibns  .mris  frendet  et  tabescel.  \\ 

can.  deny  that  this  riaS?  awrieeoae  pnaish* 

ineti«.',^rrfira4  every  where, on  the entering 
aft  (lit  laablessed  feet,  heresy  (persecutes  Ut 
faithful ; far  every  where  it  tabes,  away 

ditotuM&s  wh&t^iaes  jop  to  their  yoaflUl 
a foretaste  of  heaven  to  their  aged,  the  ex- 
ternal rights  of  religion,  the  prot&klmjmi 
the  union  of  aarlb  wuh  beere®  in  thusttjcu- 
fy ing  solemnities  of  faith,  all  that  its  laws  can 
still  grapple  with  andguppress.  Far  wort 
than  three  hundred  years  it  laji  triumphed; 
and  if  it  should  endure  twelve  hundred  years, 
like  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  it , will  act  like  a 
blight  upon  the  moral  world  still*  engender- 
ing  a joyless,  dismaly  black,  and  iSSStpakJ 
issue.  In  'Switzerland^  in,  Prussia,  it  i*  will 
working  at  its  ancient  work,  and  with  the 
same  thirst  as  of  old,  with  fang  impure  to  gore 
the  bosom  iiof  the  > hoiy  Church*  ^ 
Luther  and  Calvin’s  day  It  has  not  rested, 
nor  ever  shall,  I ween,  till  time  halb  rim  his 
course.  Whether  it  advances  or  recedes  I 
know  not.  Like  those  tall  water  spectres 
Whichjiimoaeetrb^  *dfcp» 

wbe»  wfeiy-oriw^#^^^ 
darkness*  ^ and  m*<xhm  ^mdfjkchmi  W 
tfe^  n^^utoaons  veatf  ^iob4^l#'  fromikw, 
«ton  ic^notfduwwnmg  whwbegithsy  t«9 
naar^  or  fiikhutrthegtTMTfilP^ 
appear.  Tn^  wmh  ;«f.  U8}|^;i#rnal^»- 
nance  has  beau  withduawm,  ttere  afr^Mt 
are  nof  monasteries  for  aaletii^v  Je^gflg 
from  its  present  vjeleftte,-  aud  iwtoanweneg 
bow  « evils  that  take  ldave>(on^efe4(ip4rW 
most  of  all  show  evil/'  frm+.mikfppi 
np  with  the  hope  ihayt  if  aeeodhalwW* 
others,  looking  m 
Of  the  Wcqrld,  WOffis  !wkbi:Uf^(m^f 
aotidns  with  little  worth,  .tewing  ^reflect is 
sdeSod  o»  what  passea^-Uiw  weWaoP^ni 
men,  seattered  hw  atid  theie*  »o^cfimet 
like  Xeoecrates  with  ons  ® 

the  day/’f  hmywfcm  «npferiiigHSfeffl«>P^ 
habits,  ♦<!«pah'  in,  hk.  jdwpf^iw^mlo -WwAf 
(binhingv  sUwatiy  w^ 
ing  newspaper  makee  *g!eDtj<mt;^r^ 
tl«^ieei»aaiflij^k»grt^ 
content  with  §*pe*iittg3ta  wefde 

1 - '•  . /Tiixnl  lisrii  d)i#  modi  oir 

. fflpiGu  J£-‘: 

•’•  iori.Io?.no,>  9d  bfwuw  su** 

— ^j—  2^4  fantk*,  AjA  tabml 
tP?®yr  ISW*  wt^fwffTO 

wfa»W^MiJaMt»#*gW.  <9^  >ft  'SflMTIf** 

Wl^AaKkfiidtndO  UmtiJmkJfiaF11 
t ^UPSu  I a .?i  w>H  4 


rfjfrect  l tml**m**m*  mmemtitmb 


n*w 


Mwom grits!* 
rift  i»fh]|i«d 


tdriahAm/iBrifoada'SrM^  ifeil— 

•ib~  « foi'ihrilij  lilari  fiillhi  liii ;~  r 

imUmtif* tiiagii—iaiaiirip nrff  <tY)iu  — i 
Aa|aauB»ritaari  aha  mm  twghahiakdhitf 
8Mp  awriaria  H»i»nmi«l%)i^h  fimmdi 
aadHo  i»irip>Bifrinji«twfc  wfcapaselKiihaiii 
teeth  again*  rife  ifognify  afcfceiObeiuh,  sad 
|W> pee  aw  dftfflawiinier  and!  because,  they 
taaaiinwyiiwiih  due  Jn  eleiblance,  mdtsnfoy 
bhuphetoauds,  htxuraado,  ><frey.  Jo  ram  pary 
secute  the  bodies,  t>ut  they  l«*wrata«iw  amis 
tt Ohrinfoau  , •• 

~ ‘tAviee  nt}nSto,osiie'iae}  sad,"  adds<8b> 
Atigustty,'  'MbafceasoitaKyiaf  tbeionjnia  «M 
dotKfteeem  to.be  croeWiruagb^ertobme 
this  ettsh  40pereectae,  yetthey;«Tejperea«w 
H)M}i fo*- hep  ism  {they ribj uxe  aa  1 ene.  wto, 
hsfyuae  thcseeslre*-?  - Mass  they  amt  . fnjara 
yee  By  fojwipgtttoitoeltriB^  i '.Yeaipahihom 
doitbeyipjueenseit  'ftayadoa^  temiwmy 
frfttperty  erbSy.  life?  :■  ? TMyieiareiypaAy 
(heir  erii  ajuasplejj  beumsKthey.ihe'«ith 
you,  «md>  tadrtly  invite  iyou  tofoBowabemi; 
for  When  y t>u'  *9e  i them  psospfouig.anbthieni 
hixdryt  /bu  used  '•tesepted  ■toshslimn  , thrift 
Settee*  \i  they  -in$ar*  jragbyi  oeieupihig  ybst 
is  toyotfrb»-ttrtbe*dfoih>e»^*niMstttn«ij 
tetoeetearily  ihngw—iywhethOTiih  bg  bland 
or  whether  beto-fedeckiBii;  had  whasyeuiis 
{alien  in  his  sohrGSliiseaRksistoihis'cbetq 
for  tfabnkfc  dewovwodftdat'ttaieaboteij  'hold 
foew  byi4to  wefettodiiyoaufddLmfa  yeao4 
bObitfe  toy  ttoriatmuifootfcat  Ihdy  iwimdrt 
MHt'is  Udth  thesSitsea  wbotplhwB  nouyiasbf 
Mend  tad  ataUUtu  otMfiajitaeidfc'  pMe 
has  iu  points,  wbitfrwiiii  sebaehonUtet  Ihcb* 
Kite  you ; hnfithy  mayr.toiileiM,  ittoyoutey 
bid*  their'  tauadytto*  ttoy«san»foih«e  )tai£) 
sad  'therefore  plttyVfbe  ddbesafttfoemdfchmt 
a»[frotntto"ra*»  t*»] igpah ti gadi in jmft £ i .y 
' JFtosewse  bto  pefoeeinmeamstldrroiioble 
BOW  « i these  fliifjfowrifarusd!  witov  JwhariBtf ltta 
founds  wi  Ihin  i the*  aeaaate  buMeririissamihU 
tidh.iatariea, nlplfcpfolsetAod)  rimehyitns 
fotqtteseUneludd<>a)ft'wii»(bedace’Cedmit]i 
set  theirshonestyat  upon  with1  euebtirila  sc  tad 
«*  set>Se$iithW'WOtM  opdtii  Isuradnqitlsd; 
infastiag  efitto  pfofeWotfcJi-^ffay<fcD't>e>da« 
Ibetti  (torti'itkb'Qsem:  Jt^isAioi  rtieo*8fs«y 
totsfowbe  they  are;  ithtymt ffcarinin;  <Y<m> 
turn  B«e<asfe,  ttutopa^/!f  r .n  boa  ,v<cr:  a 
•Jtfo  Ohr  eaeiH^aeai  ohesim^-a  Mtm#m'bsk 
he  »iy^fofewy^’4«  aMtfaer  «idrm^oa/.-whdtt 
heOty  fo  ahU-dhtredy  ^bdt^Beaowiiaa  et 
ieca^tk,  4^«ialtwh£»  yBafons^t  ^lieMBnwwtl 
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wtota'imuMff  mmMtorn 


itotnfmim,  «w»ahe»  1 toMwdt  w 

IfoafoishtefaitoiBjo':  x«u(i 
botaioeiJ  esa^q<9tiew  danadqihr^ 


ww  wtarhtfcigiipddr;  tihaieM 
^v<heaadWV«ib^et*eo»tladei 


pettnrif/i  thedotheylby'twfoPohwt  ftdgned 

19  loll 

•otRiefeTis  tetsto  t^alinp  shjMJt.  Megtts 
kti^t |t  sMfoe  bfl  Mfow-e«fiirersi''tiiid' 5«f 
n^ri^rs  iff ‘dangers1  hr  ahe}t  p*nioa^<hdt«titt 
itatria  kt^^?MieHdy)t*n  eobuitmimeruht 
t^^fMiul^iMf/oee(N«Ps«M  ^tite^fpraisub 
swttteitt?!  ftet-ttehe  sfothea  /■  ttnd*eparipwidf 

hamsdflffcbeg^tjisft.^ibhatt, 
inrfHthdff  o#'BWffefingv‘i  Net  that  Mch  pesu 
#;N40'  ns  ‘a*-MWtiM<  theifty  'foH 
«Mia)fk  -'ttM  worse 1 dMrriptienr  *hma 
iiiftfa  Vront'<so'  Maay  lands  • oPseaadala  j for 
of • mm1  < ahdtiftd  >for  more  ->*■«  that  woe 
«bStfodec«ad  l‘hyi'our  ’Lordi1  ‘ Vsa  mOndo  aK 
MMtdkiis^1  and ai oc» ' iniquity  abounds,  the 
tforttyeftaany  hasgtwwnodd.  “Forneitber 
id4iet  te'Sbddfn  sfifforeBy  ehrpenU  .pettse-' 
ntinn/eforataait  saM  tethkn,  that  he  sheuld 
lerlW^thera.  1 Theafohed'foaunoifa^tfifoe 
•ee^de'44r0  hie -peMemtion,  ;New  indeed 
Mttt^fo’tteaMd'iiiJ'teaeefl,  -pfartBed  ;>ifoe 
ibch# outings1  sbe  suhj ebbed  tohleyokb,  atid 
tfohfwi^foatheid^pdnifhair>f(nc|iaaik)  od 
Ah,rmai#fo|Ja4foiilared  atfy  longer  toibsdM 
fWl'boWibl y t '•add  yet  orgaustaud 

: a ,.4i'>nfo8,«#dtwlB  ufowrn  eysu 

itee  6T,rtWinWftjmf,-bedaiJteJ  they  -eanaot 
itiB^Ufofo  *tHtnr  aitdbdwiruyeioea/  ifwtaee 
ute  them  with  their  luxury.  And  would 
bat  ins1  ■krt'xadygxhwspegaw  teu  ehiure ; 
here  would  be  some  consolation  in  writing 
tigabdUrith'  riMf 
nheirfoey  i mu  dgnet 
feMgqaaaa*  t»>  Attsiwweefeseafowi* 

1 thWHbmfatedjeea  ihe  ttmn 
jWWfoitlig  fhefhmelawie  bfte^foyV 


i :~'i  ".T  iUhl  i 
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sliaee  we-are'His  body  arid  His  naembdrs, 
a#  He  troubled  on  the  lion  by  the  feet  of 
OOr  - fathers,  openly  raging  and  dragging 
the ' martyrs  to  their  passion,  so  will  He 
trample  on  the  dragon,  lest  he  lie  in  wait 
knd  destroy  us.  Nevertheless,  persecution, 
either  from  the  lion  or  from  the  dragon, 
will  never  cease  to  the  Church  ; and  more 
is  he  to  be  feared  when  he  deceives,  than 
when  he  rages.  Persecutio  tamen  sive  a 
leone  sive  a dracone  nunquam  cessat  Eccle- 
siaj,  et  magis  metuendus  est  cum  fallit 
quam  cum  s»vit.”* 

“ Et  in  umbra  alarum  tuarum  sperabo, 

I donee  transeat  iniquitas.  This  also  is  our 
voice,”  continues  St.  Augustin,  “ for  not 
as  yet  hath  iniquity  passed  ; still  iniquity 
rages ; and  he  only  can  persevere  and  be 
saved  who  has  learned  from  Christ  the 
patience  of  perseverance.  You  have  passed , 
and  lo  ^our  temptations  have  passed,  and 
you  depart  to  another  life,  to  which  the 
saints  are  departed,  if  you  be  holy.  But 
think  you,  because  you  have  passed  hence, 
will  iniquity  have  passed  ? Other  unjust 
men  will  be  born  as  other  unjust  men  have 
died,  anid  as  there  will  be  other  just  men 
borii  ; for  linti!  the  end  of  the  worid 
iniquity  will  oppress  and  justice  suffer! 
Usque  in  fihetn  sseculi  neo  iniquitas  deerit 
premens,  nec  justitia  patiens.”f 

The  Psalmist  says,  “Negavi  consolari 
animam  meam.  Whence  this  taedium? 
Perchance,  because  the  hail  has  destroyed 
the  vines,  or  because  there  is  no  oil  this 
vear,  or  the  rain  has  spoiled  the  harvest  ? 
Not  so.  Tsedium  detinuit  me,  a pefccktori- 
bus  relinquentibus  legem  tuam.”J  Reader, 
this  leads  at  once  unto  the  end,  by  a con- 
sideration of  the  reward  promised  to  the 
children  of  this  beatitude. 

“Of  alt  the  eight  ways  of  blessed  life, 
indeed,”  as  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna  says, 
“ the  end  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven : for 
the  meek  will  inherit  the  earth  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  mourners  will  be 
comforted  hut  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
those  who  thirst  after  justice  will  be  filled 
but  only  there ; the  merciful  will  obtain 
mercy,  hut  only  when  they  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ; the  clean  of  heart  will  see 
God  intuitively  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
the  peacemakers  shall  be  the  children  of 
God  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; but 
above  all,  for  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  for 
j those  who  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake 

• In  Ps  xxxix.  f M.  hi. 


erf  justice,  the  rewacd  is  immexliiftely  to  he 
there:  since  to  them  is  given  on  earths 
part  m heaven  : for  to  persecution,  awwell 
as  to  poverty  of  spirit,  is  grafted  not  only 
promissively,  but  possessively,  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ; for  poverty  haa 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  persecution  can 
take  the  whole  world  from  man  : and  as  1 
the  provident  Creator  makes  no  creature  I 
without  a place,  therefore  possessively  he 
grants  to  them  a heavenly  seat.  Beasdca,  , 
persecution  for  justices,  like  poverty  of  spirit, 
makes  man  impassible,  agile,  subtle,  sad 
rich  ; impassible  in  calamity,  agile  to  fol- 
low Chrrotv enbtle  tOA'pemetrate  heaven: hr 
the  narrow  way;  and  rich  to  purchase**.* 
Nevertheless,  even  those  whose  Spirits 
were  already  thus  in  Heaven,  iri  common 
with  all  thart  bore  the  sign  of  Christ,  were 
while  on  earth,  men  who  walked  with 
heads  bowed  down.  Waiting  for  those  ma- 
nifestations of  the  seeend  advent;  of  which 
our  Saviour  saj^,  “ His  autemrierr  incipi-  ( 
entibasi  reepidte,  et  lev  ate  capita  vestara.  f 1 
All  the  souls  which  Dante  met  in  helL  I 
. expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  be  recalled  | 
to  the  remembrance  of  men,  and  even  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  who  had  not  1 
known  them.  : Amidst  those  revolutions  j 
of  torment,1  in  those  bomibgi  sepukh  res,  ; 
under  the  horrible  soil  of  tbs  rain  of  i 
and  on  the  waves  of  that  eternal  cold,  the  i 
movements  of  vanity  were  required  to  en-  ' 
hance  the  everlasting  woe  of  sinners  but 
the  children  of  beatitude  while  living  here 
below,  had  learned  to  despise  the  praises  i 
or  the  blame  of  men.  They  all  knew  that  „ 
tfrey  wpre  Christians  for  this  end,  as  St 
Augustin  says,  “ Ut  prsesentia  superent 
et  futura  sperent.”§  “ We  are  Christians,"  [ 
he  says,  “ only  on  account  of  the  future  !j 
world.  Therefore,  he'  addk^  It 

motto  be,  Sursum  oar,  surs^^cofaBitf  I* 
onem,  sursum  amorem,  sursum 
Yes,  he  sayB  again,  “ We  are  as  yet'^Hbe  j 
land,  not  of  the  living,  but  o£.'4be  djflg,* 
our  life  is  hope  ; mutandum  est  cor,  lsit&-  , 
dum  est  cor,  non  hie  habit&ndum  corile,  j 
Heec  mala  regio  est ; sursum  oorda  babes- 
mus.”**  I 

“ Let  us  enter,  then,  on  the  way  of  life.”  j 
says  Venerable  Bede,  in  a passage  which  ( 
is  read  during  the  octave  of  All  Striata.  i, 
u let  us  return  to  the  celestial  city, ‘in  which 
we  are  inscribed  and  enrolled  as  citizens.  i 
Let  us  consider,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  | 

• S<#rmo  xii.  et  v.  , , t l*ufl.  xxi,  ] 

X Artaud  dc  Montor,  Hist,  de  Dante. 
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s to  eonaider,  the  great  felicity  of  that 
ity;  for  . to  express  it  uo  tongue  suffices,” 
“Sometimes,”  says  St  Augustin,  “when 
man  travels  far,  he  lives  among  better 
ieH  than  he  would  have  lived  with  in  his 
wn  country ; but  it  is  not  eo  when  our 
bsence  is  protracted  from  that  celestial 
enasalem.  A man  leaves  his  country, 
nd,  while  he  travels,  h is  well  with  him; 
n travelling,  he  makes  faithful  friends, 
'hom  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  own 
ountry.  At  home  be  had  enemies  who 
rove  him  thenoe ; and,  as  a stranger  and 
ilgrim,  he  finds  what  he  oouid  not  have 
ad  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen.  Such 
* not  that  Jerusalem  which  is  our  ooun- 
rv, -where  all  are  good/’* 

“ Yet  a little  while,”  writes  Fenelon  to 
fadame  de  G-amaches  froni  Cambrai,  a 
3w  days  after  his  sentence  of  banishment. 
Yet  a little  while,  and  the  deceitful  dream 
f this  life  will>  be  dissipated,  and;  we  shall 
11  be  reunited  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of 
ruth,  where  there  will  be  no  more  error, 
tor  division,  nor  scandal.  There  we  shall 
>reathe  only  the  love  of  God  ; and  His 
ternal  peace  will  be  our  peace.  Mean* 
riiile,  let  us  suffer,  let  us  keep  silence,  let 
is  submit  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  carry- 
ng  the  opprobrium  of  Jesus  Christ ; too 
tappy  if  our  disgrace  should  contribute  to 
I is  glory.” 


Such  was  the  hearts  inmost  desire,  such 
the  unchanging  voice  of  all  just  men,  diu> 
ing  the  ages  which  1 have  attempted  to 
review  in  this  history ; whether  in  honour 
or  dishonour,  in  peace  or  in  persecution^ 
Heaven,  from  which  oatne  the  Spirit  of 
which  they  sung  “ in  labore  requies,  in 
aestu  temperies,  in  fletu  solatium,”  vfas 
the  end  on  which  their  eyes  were  ever 
fixed : • , 

“ E'en  as  the  bird,  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 
With  her  sweet  brood,  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home(  their 
food,  ' 

In  the  fond  quest  unconscious  of  her  toil: 

She,  of  the  time  prevenienl,  on  the  spray, 

That  overhangs  their  oouch,  with  wakeful  gate 
Expects  the  sun,  nor  ever,  till  the  dawn, 
Kemoveth  from  the  east  her  eager  keu.,,# 

So  stood  the  just,  expecting  Heaven ; 
through  the  long  night  of  ages,  ever  look; 
ing  wistfully  towards  the  region  of  that 
most  blessed  light  where  they  would  see, 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ not  more  than  they 
then  believed,”  as  one  hears  some  igno- 
rantly pray,  but  “ what  they  had  believed, 
without  seeing  it,  for  that  is  the  reward  of 
faith  ;f  where  all  persecutions,  all  sorrows 
would  finish,  all  tears  be  dried  for  evef.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


/ 


EADER,  the  eleventh 
book  is  concluded,  and 
with  it  our  long  journey 
through  the  ages  of  past 
time.  The  work  then  even 
in  regard  to  its  divisions 
will  be  left  imperfect ; for 
hia  number  signifies  something  unequal 
md  incomplete;  as  it  would  require  one 
more  to  be  added,  in  order  to  make  up  that 
sacred  number,  as  Albertus  Magnus  styles 
it,*  which,  as  St. , Augustin  observes,  im- 
plies, perfection  and  totality.  If  we  break 
off- at. the  eleventh,  to  every  skilful  eye  our 
structure  will  ^remain  unfinished.  How; 
ever,  so  it  must  be.  The  ancients  indeed 
shrunk  firoin  such  an  issue.  To  perish 

/ I ■ i T*  , • ] . . , • 

• In  Ps.  cxix.  t In  Luc.  vi.  tom.  t. 


mXtvTTiTy  errl  i pyy  was  the  climax  of  mis- 
fortune in  Homeric  minds.  J Their  works  j 
are  never  designedly  left  unfinished ; and 
the  very  number  of  their  books  signifies 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  realising  their 
ideal;  but  in  the  Christian  philosophy 
nothing  while  it  remains  on  earth  can  be 
consummated.  The  brightest  things  must 
resemble  the  planet  Mercury,  that  never  j 
appears  quite  full : the  illumination  can  I 
be  never  perfect ; and  we  may  remark  too,  | 
that  between  Christian  and  heathen  writ-  | 
ers,  the  same  cause  leads  to  a singular  i 
difference  of  style  in  the  composition  op 
well  as  of  arrangement  in  the  division  i 
of  their  works ; for  that  of  the  heathen  j 

• DauU,  Par.  xxiii.  1 
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au$o'rsi  kn^V^to  1&y  tfte  eMr^ 

their  item  MinSt 

then  deice3pSs  gW&ualfy  to  tye*  end  { whbi#-' 
a$  the  ChimiaiSs  follow  in  ascending  order 
to  the  Iasi,  jin#  end  abruptly  with’ the  part 
which  is  mdst  exalted,  as" if  Unable  to1  finish 
or  realise  their  conception  ; S6  at  VHH6! 
words  ^ qUoniam  ipsoiinn  est  Yegntrrti 
cceloruiu,  we*  have  no  alternative,  but 
must  end  abruptly  With  the  eleventh  book; 
as  if  dazzled  and  tinable  to  look  any  longer, 
on  seeing  the  heaven  wax  more  and  more 
resplendent,  and  hearing  a voice  like  that 
of  Beatrice  to  Dan ^e, 

I — L « Beheld  the  triumphal  hosts 
Of  Christ,  and  all  the  harvest  gather’d  in 
Made  rips  by  these  revolving  spheres,4** 

The  twelfth  can  only  be  written  w in  the 
last  sphere;’’  in  that  celestial  city  where 
every  lofty  aim  will  have  completion,  and 
by  one  of  those  who  shall  have  passage  to 
its  clime  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  heaven’s 
mysteries.  For,  as  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients said,  r hit  #€  V7T€pOVpaVlOV  TOTTQV  0& 
ns  vpinjac  7To)  to>v  t jjdt  noirjrffs,  of  rc  iroti* 
vjjunjcrct  kot  a£iav. 

There  alone  can  be  accomplished  the 
mystic  number  which  signifies  universality 
and  consummation.  There  alone  can  be 
seen  the  reality,  that  sum  of  blessedness; 
of  which  the  fairest  forms  on  earth  are  but 
a type  and  shadow.  We  should  therefore 
separate,  gentle  reader,  here,  and  close  the 
volume  ; but,  if  you  desire  the  epilogue  of 
the  rhetorician^,  there  is  no  reason  why  1 
should  not  cbmply  with  your  wishes,  after 
having  ihus  explained  the  essential  diffe- 
rence which  will  allow  us  only  under  certain 
conditions  to  pursue  their  art  in  this 
respect;  tior  need  we  object  to  the  delay, 
^ since^  as  Baltasar  Gracian  says,  “ The 
truths  which  inoSt  concern  us  are  never 
but  halfsmd.”  Yet,  to  look  back  ’on  all 
that  hip  been  seen  were  difficult,  thougn 
we  might  earnestly  desire  such  a retro- 
spect ; and  I begin  as  one  by  over-eagerness 
perplexed : 

**0  <£)cXof,  apyaXtov  piv  ocr  o(f>3a\p.oi(Tiv  tbotro 
, Udvra  Xryf«» ; ttoXXai  yap  o&ov  irpijaa-ovaiv 
ddirai.f , 

As  pilgrims,  by  mistake  of  some  small  path, 
baying1  tpld  many  weary*  steps,  at  'night 
when  tlioir  hopes  flatter  them  they  are  rfo't 
far  from  some  kind  entertainment,  find 
themselves  lost  in  a wilderness,  unable  to 
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fJhdi!thi  tti  btm^tlspssr  tfoas,4ifc*  I 

tin  y.j i oi  PiiijjJ .• 

| -m  i m , ;i  -*oikqfl»ip#Jrsauit  cou-: 

im  Adtii*eU[pQtp|i*:  plMWfMfcfefctV'fl 

HS  H i 7/0  li  .L  du-. 

^ Thet^yneltflidii  ^ofl^L  wrk  which  bmwk 

jest^f&enosj  gitringuta  » ^bcdpatkni> the 
that  of  the  * 

according  to  tbo  renwtrk  at  ought 

to  consist  itt  » showing^  no b where  thrihga 
are,  bubwhsrs  they  wew^createwwrigkiy 
and  a*  seflfcms-htuwvwld^  weidd/  put  eft 
as  otmtrafj^to the?  jaytehteimitt-  fifoite  war 
from  the  commew#a»int3(i j h j. 

.Jjij  >tj  Inn  , puu'i  h»  ii;-  ?•  *.i  - 

VNow  time  hi*,dw#kype<mwi&  Oter  the  ac^ne 
Clones  in  stedfwst  darkness,  and,  tb^  P*st 
Fades  from  our  Snahned  sight.’  * My  tadk  is 
' done1:'  ' • '•  1 1 11 

Thy  lore  feieaonwL  Bafttt*  waadejs* it  torn 
■ owe,,  -i-  . , 

, With  all  the  tear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 


With  all  the  tear  and  all  the  hojpe  they  bring. 

My  spelis  are  past;  thfe ^rfcjfcit  no#  recurt” 

*110  thought  of  having  done*  of  bang 
hod1  Hfe  prolonged'  t»  hthsh  any  work  by 
the  permission  mad  giucmof  Him  in  whom 
all1  things  live,  and  of  one’s  view  now 
hovering  the1  brink  of  dread  infinitude,  is 
solemn.  Tie  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  or 
the  murmur  of  the  grove,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  a friend  whose  presence  or  the 
previous  day  had  tuned  it  to  unmixed 
gladness ; it  is  like  the  BortoW,of  one  who 
casts  a last  lingering  look  at  the  beautiful 
cities  of  Italy,  or  at  the  snowrcapped  moun- 
tains of  the  bright  warm  south,  which  be 
is  leaving  never  to  see  them  more ; or  hke 
recalling  to  mind  the  journeys  thatwere 
made  along  the  beautiftil  shores  of  Alpine 
lakes,  when  one  wS**boy  ?4ha  ftoiisanf 
innocent  transports  to  which)  die  heart 
yielded  with  such  ardour,  as  one  walked 
through  vineyards,  rode  through*  vdfey «, 
clomb  rocky  mountain^  and  dwkro  iwthe 
placid  or  the  rushing  waters  of  those  deH* 
douS  dimes ; or  ’tie  like  the  hour  | 

' “ Whtn  the  last  maibjne  ol  eapirinf  day 
! . la  summer**  twilight  weeps  itself  away  j” 

when  nature  of  itself  disposes  the  mind  to 
reflections  deeper  than,  the  tongue *» can 
rrttfeV,  “ The  evmring,”  says  Richard  of 
Sti‘  Victor,  is  a , time  wf  sadness^  tkf 
moming  is  a thus  of  jay.  - Wherefore  doth 
every  heart  grieve,  unless  because  no  heart 

sf4  i ■ y -vt!  ' i loft  >jni  , ■’* 1 * 
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bareihMhiperp^twl;  4*j, 

Q*AJal»»yft  ba*H>re*mt  & 
heaven  ? For  tfeefun  r^ewand  ag^jw^i 
returns  to  its  place,  because  the  intelli- 
gence df  tnitb^one  time-is-girDn,  at  an- 
otner  wkhdrftiwn,  ^aad  tigasn  ^puMond 
time  restored.  How  should  it  be  strange 
ttofexaf  every  beast  should  grieves©  long 
aa  at  endures inthis  manner  the  necessary 
dafcknfiaBi  of  tbeaa  alternate  vkisritudes  ? 
In  li^en  .tfae^  is  /daj  wvtfaontnigbt  7 
h«H  night  without  day ; 4 on  earth  neither 
night*  without  day,  nor  day  without  night  ; 
that  is  to  sayv  neither  oomrtr  without  hope, 
nfcr  Jojr  wkhoutffear.  Of  necessity*  thece*- 
fore^  must  everyheart  grieve  and  lament 
until  it  perfectly  escapes  itsdarkuesfl, 
reaches  the  soil  of  gloiy,  and  its  throne 
becottfesf  as  the  day  of  iieateh:M*  The 
Church  herself  teaches  us  tiius  to  moralise 
on  the  time ; for,  at  the  close  of  her  bright- 
est festival;  she  invites  Us  to  repeat  those 
moving  words,  “ Mane  nobiscum,  Dorhine, 
quoniam  advesperascit;"  and*  St.  Augiistin 
says  that  we  read  of  no  evening  of  the  sab- 
bath  day,  because  in  heaven  our  rest  will 
have  no  encLf  Therefore,  in  her  evening 
hymn  of  “hucis  Creator.  optime,’’  the 
Church  addresses  prayer  to  God  with  weep- 
ing, * “Audi  preees  cum  fletibus,”  and 
seems  engrossed  with  a contemplation  of 
the  moumfcd  and  dangerous  aide  of  the 
human  existence,  adding, 

“ Ne  mens  gr&vata  crimine 
Vitae  sit  exul  munere ; 

Bum  nil  perenne  cogitat, 

Seaeqae  eulpis  illigat” 

We  may  be  sad  too,  because  we  are  descend- 
ing from  the  mountain  of  the  beatitudes, 
that  mount  which  pilgrims  horn  the  Holy 
Land  tell  us  is  90  isolated,  as  if  to  signify 
the  divine  perfection  of  what  ia  found  there 
alone ; we  are  leaving  thoee  with  whom  we 
have  long  conversed,  namely,  the  departed 
great  mid  holy,  who  like  shadows  have 
oome  before  us  and  are  now  departed  with 
the  revered  bard  who  sung  them ; “ Oculus 
meus,  memoria  mea,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
“ et  oogitare  de  sanctis  quodammodo  eos 
videre  est/*  Besides,  imperceptibly  men 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  those  with  whom  they 
hv6;  and  we  have  lived  with  the  generations 
of  the  ages  of  frith,  of  which  the  spirit,  as 
we  lure  seen,  was  an  affectionate  and  ten- 
der spirit; such  as  die  apostle  recommends: 
* Do  not  have  a mind  without  affection/1 

■ *1 1 *.,J  M-  J - ■ - ■ 
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; mm*, 

! of  t^ese  ages  ^mTcst  f?r  our  <yv^ne  LqM, 
for  Ilia,  blessed  Mother,  for  His  saci'ed 
! humanity/and  l^yen  fdr  places  sanctified 
| His  , presence ; fap  that,  it  was  a custom  in 
i Italy  to  have  family  IgrPUps  represented 
i amidst  the  different  sCagespfthe  Passion 
ip  Jerusalem ; as  in  the  picture  of  tjpsmo1 
! de  Medici8*  where,  all  the  members  of  his 
| house  are  thus  painted  adoring,  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Gardenof  Olives,  and 
; on  Calvary.  Geoffrey  Fulcher,  a knight- 
templar,  writ#*  to  King  lands*  YU.  of 
; France,  and  concludes  thus:  “Do  not 
suppose  that  I have  neglected  your  eom- 
! mission ; for  you  told  me  that  1 should 
i salute  for  you  the  holy  peaces,  and  in  visit- 

* ing  them  make  a memento  of  you  in  each. 

* Mindful  of  your  charge,  1 send  ypu  a ring 
‘ which  I carried  with  me  to  all  the  holy 
j places,  and  with  which  I touched  each  of 
; them  in  memory  of  you.  For  the  reverence 

of  which,  I pray  that  you  will  keep  and 
guard  the  ring.”+ 

It  was  the  spirit  of  these  ages  to  make 
, men  practically  know,  that  no  one  could 
1 come,  unless  by  love  and  tenderness,  to 
Him  who,  for  that  reason,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  had  ascended  above  cherubim,  and 
waB  exalted  above  the  plenitude  of  science. 
What  affection  for  all  l Tear  for  tear,  and 
loving  kiss  for  kiss,  they  were  ready  to 
tender  on  each  others  lips ! If  there  had 
been  no  other  argument  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  they  held  mat  He  must 
necessarily  exist,  if  it  were  only  to  com- 
prehend the  graces  which  they  traced  in 
beingB  around  them.  No  ftither  or  mother^ 
they  supposed,  could  love  their  Children 
as  their  childhood  and  their  youth  de- 
served, though  they  would  pay  them  all 
the  sum  of  debts  that  they  should  pay,  for 
this  was  countless  and  infinite.  That  in- 
fantine beauty,  that  young  grace  of  ado- 
lescence, that  hoary  wisdom  of  old  men  ra 
the  sun,  required  an  audience  mere  divinb 
than  theirs.  God  must  exist,  they  argued, 
not  alone  to  bestow  such  graces,  but  to 
love  them.  Hence  the  pensive  ait  which 
characterised  their  affection.  “ In  whom 
I placed  my  melancholy,”  says  an  old  poet 
of  Jumieges  in  a dramatic  legend,  meaning 
whom  I loved.  Friendship,  love,  ana 
piety  were,  all  treated  with  mystery,  as  if 
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to  avo^l  profanation.  As  Npvalis  says, 
“ Shame  would  nQt  permit  mention  of 
them,  except  at  rare  intervals.  They  were 
understood  in  silence,  as,  things  far  too 
tender  to  be  a theme  of  talk.”* 

The  fifteenth  century,  antichi valrous  and 
irreligious,  witnessed  a great  contrast  to 
this  view  of  the  relations  of  human  life : 
but  ?uch  was  the  spirit  of  ages  in  which 
faith  predominated.  In  palaces,  as  in  cot- 
tages, the  affectionate  disposition  reigned. 
What  a beautiful  instance  is  that  related 
by  .Toinville,  wheu  describing  a certain 
royal  banquet,  he  says  that  “ the  Queen 
Blanche,  hearing  that  a young  German,  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  served,  was  the 
son  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  kissed 
his  forehead  through  devotion,  because  she 
had  heard  that  his  mother  had  often  kissed 
it.”  What  love  did  Charlemagne  evince 
for  his  sister  Ghisla,  abbess  of  our  Lady 
at  Soissons ! She  had  refused  to  marry 
the  eon  of  the  eastern  emperor,  and  the 
son  of  Diderick.  king  of  the  Lombards. 
In  804,  Ghisla  falling  sick  in  the  abbey  of 
Chelles,  Charlemagne  instantly  flew  to  her 
from  Soissons,  where  he  had  just  arrived 
with  the  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  did  not  return 
to  him  at  St.  Medard,  “ till  he  had  enjoyed 
some  conversation,  with  Ghisla,’*  say  the 
annate  of  Metz ; the  cares  of  politics  never 
being  able  to  extinguish  his  domestic 
affections.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  visiting  Charles  V.  king 
of  France  at  Paris,  the  chronicles  of  St. 
Denis  relate  an  affecting  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  . On  the  Sunday,  say  they,  the 
Ducbesse  de  Bourbon  was  presented  to  him 
in  the  hotel  of  St,  Pol,  “ and  when  they 
came  near  each  other,  the  emperor  began 
to  weep,  and  the  duchess  also,  so  that  it 
was  a-  piteous,  thing  to  behold ; and  the 
cause  was,  his  remembering  that  the  sister 
of  the  said  duchess  had  been  his  wife,  and 
afao  that  the  said  duchess  had  been  the 
companion,  and  brought  up  with  the 
duchess  of  Normandy,  the  emperor’s  sister 
and  the  king’s  mother.  In  that  place 
they  could  not.  converse  together,  but  the 
emperor  prayed  that  after  dinner  he  might 
see  her  and  talk  with  her  more  secretly ; 
and  so  it  was  done.”+  Such  was  their 
affectionate  spirit ; and,  therefore,  having 
lopg  lived  and  conversed  with  persons  of 
this  tone,,  one  learns  to  love  and  to  weep 
like  them,  to  be  sensitive  and  sad  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  them  no  more  on  earth; 
for  how  should  we  not  lpve  them?  as  the 

• Schriften,  ii.  . ( t)  , f Ad  an.  1378. 


qld  orator  exclaims  : toi  yapMv*  A? 
rwt.  avbpmt  cfcftewi'  rys  ajprrfjv ) Certainly  to 
leave  them  thus  is  a thing  that  may,  well 
teach  the  eye  to  flow.  Alas ! if  these  were 
living  now,  how  different  would  be  our  lot  ! 
and  that  of  our  children?  Had  their  time 
been  more,  much  evil  that  afflicts  us  still  l 
had  never  chanced.  But  they  are  gone! 
they  whose  glories  far  and  wide  resounded 
once,  are  now  aqarce  with  whispers  named ; 
and  what  remains  to  us  of  all  this  migbti-  j 
ness  but  the  high  lesson ; , , , ' 

1 ■ ! 

“ Follow,  where  all  is  tied  ! Rome’s  aiqjpe  sky,  | 
Flowers,  rums,  statu*  s music,  words,  are  weak,  j 
The  brightness  they  transrwed  with  nttfog  words 
to  speak."  ■ >■  ■ .n  ...f  > i . 

• I . - 

».■  f » I . i . I'm  1:1  ! » oi?  ■ 

Moreover;,  theae  concluding  labours  have 
brought  us  back  to  that  , solemn  epoch  of 
the  declining  year,  when,  in  our  new  life 
juvenile  in  years,  we  commenced  them,  of 
which  festival  the  poet  Pindemonte  so 
mournfully  singe: 

“ Quando  U cader  deli©  autumn  ali  foglie 
Ci  avisa  ogni  anno,  ©he  non  meno  spesse  , 
Le  umane  vite  cadono,  e ci  man  da  i 

Sugli  ettinti  a venar  l&gtxme  pie."  | 

Again  surround  us,  at/  the  funeral  song 
of  “ Regem  cui  omnia  yivunt,”  those  hosts 
of  dead,  nobler  than  the  ghosts  riameas  saw, 

! 

“ Magnanimum  heroum, pueri,  innuptsaque  p ueUw.”  ; , 

thick  as  the  fallen  leaves  that  strew  the 
ground  of  forests  in  the  first  cold  of  autumn.  ■ 

Reader,  you  may  remember,  that  it  was  i 
on  the  day  when  souls  are  kindled,  as  the  ' 
flame  of  embers  is  enlivened  at  the  breath  . 
ing  of  the  wind,  on  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
and  as  the  sun,  then  entering  the  eighth  ' 
degree  of  Scorpio,  was  sinking  to  its  bed, 
that  we  began  this  journey  back  in  coo-  , 
templation  through  past  ages.  After  I 
leaving  the  Church,  my  insatiate  eyes  had 
travelled  to  the  spangled  firmament,  where  I 
the  stars,  in  magnitude  and  lustre,  shining  j 
forth  with  more  than  wonted  glory,  seemed 
to  declare  the  beatitude  of  those  whose 
justice  was  an  effluence  of  Him  whose 
seat  is  thus  inlaid  with  thickrstuffded 
gems.  These  planets,  to  which  the  suo  I 
appears  so  much  more  glorious  than  he  | 
does  from  our  earth,  globes  in  which  bte  | 
heat  is  so  intense,  which  move. wife 
amazing  velocity  that  the  Greeks  evpn  gave 
them  the  name  of  divine  messengers ; some 
so  near  thp  sun  as  to,  be  ( s^iop^  visible,  . 
being  lost  , in  the,  effulgeu?pl<9^1it^iljpj^i-  I 
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►ttoeYs  more  remote,  alternately  rikingiif 
he  morning  and  in  the  evening ; but, 
Vhether  bringing  light  dr  love,  constantly 
timed  towards  the  source  of  their  illumi- 
latirm, — these  stupendous  bodies,  tndving 
bus  hi  such  Obedience,  and  contributing 
x>  the  happiness  of  beings  so  remote  as 
Hen,  seemed  to  invite  the  mind  to  con- 
dtiue  meditating  on  those  living  splen- 
lours,  that  see  face  to  face  Him  Who  is  the 
light  of  all  intelligence,  that  glow  with 
lames  of  love  proportionate  to  their  dis- 
tance from  its  everlasting  fountain,  and 
that,  by  its  sweet  influence,  are  to  their 
Bver-constant  swiftness  winged,  impelled 
by  Him  that  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and 
all  the  stars.  In  Ages  of  Faith  men  wit- 
nessed order  in  the  Church  resembling 
such  as  in  these  orbs  is  seen;  only  that,  as 
Dante  aayS,  * in  the  sensible  world,  there 
was  this  difference,  that  each  showed  more 
divinity  as  each  was  wider  from  the  centre.” 
That  evening,  when  I first  conceited  this 
work,  the  moon,  then  in  the  twenty-sixth 
degree  of  Taurus,  was  nearly  half-illu- 
mined, as  her  sixteenth  day  would  indi- 
cate, and  in  the  sky  all  night  I remember 
it  well ; for  she  did  me  good  service  in  the 
gloom  of  the  deep  wood  through  which  I 
had  to  journey.  When  the  monks  left  the 
choir,  the  sun  had  already  touched  the 
forest  bn  the  plain  beneath,  and  ere  I left 
the  cloister,  through  its  broad  arches  could 
be  traced  Some  pale  splendours.  Capella 
and  Cassiopeia  lay  over  the  north-east;  the 
Pleiads  nearer  to  the  orient,  Aquila  to^ 
wards,  the  south  by  west,  and  Cygnus 
nearly  over  head.  Lyra  was  fainter  in  the 
west;  while  the  great  Bear  paced  his 
circle  in  the  north-west.  When  I rode 
forth,  some  I had  watched  were  sunk,  arid 
others  risen  in  their  stead.  The  Twins 
and  Orion  towards  the  north-east  with 
undnlating  glance  played  along  the  hori- 
zon, the  Belt  just  rising  below  Aldebaran : 
the  Bear  was  mounting  to  the  Pole.  Be- 
fore I pulled  the  rein,  it  was  midnight, 
and  still  increase  of  beauty.  Orion  fired 
the  south-east  nearly  half-way  from  the 
earth  to  the  summit  of  heaven’s  concave  : 
the  Pleiads  moved  aloft  verging  to  the 
south.  Sirius  and  Pegasus  bad  caught 
my  gaze.  Associated  in  memory  with 
that  eve  of  All  Saints,  and  vigil  of  the 
dead,'  when  the  first  thought  of  this  long 
history  darted  across  my  mind,  I can  thus 
easily  recal  their  places  as  they  wheeled 
tWbbgh  the  serene  air  from  fall  of  night 
ulraiet^lra  hobt,’ star  by  side  of  star; 
arfi^ow,  'after  teh  k>lar  circles,  the  inclina- 


tion of  tlie  axle  on  which  bur  W6rfd  spins 
ever  night  and  day'  recSls  the  Satne  great 
solemnities  of  the  Church  ; and1  again  she 
chants  her  own  beatitude,  as  truly  blessed 
mother.  But  while  our  earth  has  been 
performing  these  revolutions  through  the 
unimaginable  space,  while  spirits  beyond 
number  have  been  added  to  that  crowd 
above,  and  we  still  journeying  through  the 
obscure  atmosphere  of  mortal  creatures 
have  been  enjoying  deeper  and  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  manners  and  events  of  past 
ages,  accumulating  proofs  with  every  change 
of  position  produced  by  the  silent  flight  of 
time,  the  circuit  of  our  vision  widening 
from  day  to  day,  causing  increase  of  beauty 
and  of  wonder  since  those  first  vespers, 
when  we  heard  sung,  “ O quam  gloriosum 
est  regnum  in  quo  cum  Christo  gaudent 
omnes  sancti !"  while  heaven  as  well  as 
earth  has  thus  participated  in  the  advance 
of  yeare,  it  seems  as  if  for  us  time  had 
been  stationary ; the  one  Allb allows  last- 
ing without  interruption  while  we  were 
composing  the  books  that  were  to  illustrate 
it,  as  when  the  brief  spate  of  another  holy 
season  sufficed  for  that  mysterious  voyage 
to  the  three  worlds,  which  the  monarch  of 
celestial  poesy  describes.  Traces  of  the 
same  impression  are,  in  fact,  discernible 
in  many  works.  The  whole  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Plato,  ten  books  in  length,  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  ahd  supposed 
to  be  repeated  at  a sitting,  as  the  narrative 
of  a conversation  held  the  preceding  day. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  that  when 
high  and  glorious  themes  have  seized  the 
faculties  with  sensations  of  delight,  time 
passes,  and  a man  perceives  it  not!  This 
find  I true  by  proof,  for  years  have  rolled 
on  unobserved  as  the  advance  of  death, 
who,  though  we  do  nbt  heat  him'  bread, 
yet  eveiy  minute  is  approaching.  Why  do 
I talk  of  death?  you  ask,  as  if  a mist 
weighed  down  my  eyes  already ! Oh  ! if 
we  nad  profited  by  our  late  quest — so  as 
to  know  clearly  and  to  feel : 

oi  naripcov 

*0 p6ai  <f>p€V(s  ef  aya6a)V 
*Expaop.* 

what  the  just  minds  of  our  good  fathers 
prophesied ; though  we  iudeed  saw  death, 
in  a long  robe  of  darkhesfc,  preparing  to 
seal  them  up  to  this  earth  for  ever,  we 
should  Say,  with  the  Catholic  poet  who 
beholds  Clarittna  die : ' 71 

♦ Tihd.  Olymp.  tii. 
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-*Twei®  no  death 


If  we  could  lose  our  sins  m we  do  breath.** 

But  by  me,  alas  ! as  Eckerhard  of  St  Gall 
said  with  less  truth,  one  thing  is  to  be 
dreaded,  after  relating  the  glorious  actions 
of  the  wise  and  holy,  ••lest  God  should 
say  to  me  a sinner,  Quare  tu  enarras  jus* 
titias  meas,  et  assumis  testamentum  rneura 
per  os  tuum  ?"* 

Alas,  and  woe  is  me ! I may  exclaim, 
borrowing  the  words  of  Guy  de  Roye  in 
his  Doctrinal  de  Sapience,  41 1 am  like  the 
mill  which  grinds  the  corn,  and  when  it 
has  ground  it,  remains  empty  retaining  for 
itself  nothing  from  what  it  delivers  to  the 
people;  certes  thus  it  is  with  me,  poor 
sinner.  I have  ground  the  corn  and  de- 
livered it  to  you,  with  which  you  readers 
and  hearers  will  be  fed.  Alas ! I retain 
no  profit  for  myself : for  I confess  humbly 
before  God  and  all  the  saints,  that  I am 
not  what  I admonish  you  to  be.  The 
words  I transcribe ; but  the  effects  in  me, 
are  not  like  the  words.  I do  not  the  good 
that  I speak  of;  too  far  is  it  otherwise  : 
but  God  knows  that  I am  sorry  for  it,  and 
desire  that  my  deeds  might  be  accordant 
with  my  words.  But  though  I am  not 
good,  I wish  that  all  others  may  be  good. 
1 should  wish  to  be  the  worst  of  all  that 
are  on  earth ; not  that  I should  become 
worse,  for  I have  no  need  to  lose  aught, 
but  that  all  others  may  be  better  than 
myself ; and  this  is  what  consoles  me,  that 
I love  in  others  the  good  which  I love  for 
their  sakes ; for  that  is  to  begin  well.  O ! 
ye  who  read,  or  hear  read  from  this  book, 
do  not  disdain  it  because  it  has  been 
written  by  me ; for  a bad  man  often  treads 
out  good  wine,  though  he  does  not  make 
it.  An  ill-looking  mason  constructs  a 
beautiful  edifice,  though  he  does  not  make 
the  stones.  Certes,  thus  it  is  with  me.  I 
have  done  nothing,  but  draw  the  words 
from  books  and  join  them  together.  There 
is  nothing  here  of  mine  own  but  the  pains 
which  I had  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
many  books.”  If  more  be  required  to  ex- 
plain why  one  without  authority  should 
have  offered  his  services  for  such  a work, 
requiring  a mind  so  different  from  his  own, 

I would  urge,  as  in  the  beginning,  the 
precedent,  so  far  as  wanting  an  express 
authority  only,  of  others  who  have  done  so 
without  blame.  Not  to  recur  to  such  an- 
cient examples  as  those  of  a John  Francis 
Picus  of  Mirandula,f  and  a Sir  Thomas 


• Eckerhard,  Prolop.  in  Vit  B.  Notken  Ik 

♦ He  wrote  de  Morte  Christ!. 


Hove,  the  due  du  Maine,  in 
has  left  a book  of  meditations  on.  the  dime 
doctrine  of  the  beatitudes,  as  if  he  had 
assisted  at  those  conferences  by  Might  i a 
the  Vatican,  which  Saxius  has  recorded 
under  the  title  of  SaacU-Caroh  Nodes 
Vatican®  ; whereas  I have  only  shown  in 
historical  results,  of  which  men,  really  good 
and  wise,  are  often  ignorant.  The  Vicootr 
de  Marsellus,  in  his  travels  in  Sicily,  re- 
lates, that  one  day,  as  he  walked  in  ths 
public  square  of  Castel-Vetrano,  unable  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  the  words  Palmoae 
Civitas,  which  he  had  read  over  the  western 
gate,  he  accosted  a company  of  five  priests 
whom  he  met  there,  and  asked  them  to 
explain  the  enigma.  On  their  replying  that 
they  knew  not,  a certain  young  man  joined 
the  group  timidly,  as  if  waiting  to  be  in- 
terrogated, and  when  the  question  wis 
addressed  to  him,  gave  a satisfactory  answer, 
citing  a verse  of  the  iEneid  to  substantiate 
it,  while  the  others  appeared  to  evince 
indifference  if  not  contempt  for  that  kind 
of  erudition.  On  the  viscount  expressing 
surprise  at  his  learning,  the  youth  replied. 
“ I am  only  a poor  scholar ; the  priests 
whom  you  interrogated  know  more  than  1 
do,  but  they  do  not  often  read  the  poets  <* 
attend  to  studies  such  as  these.  "*  The 
same  would  be  my  reply,  if  any  one  should 
express  pleasure  at  having  derived  infer 
mation  from  these  pages,  which  be  had  not 
found  in  graver  and  more  solid  books. 

It  chanoes  often,  when  one  sort  of  good 
hath  satiated,  and  of  another  still  the  ap- 
petite remains,  that  what  is  best  is  laid  aside, 
and  that  which  has  more  novelty  accepted 
Those  who,  like  myself,  only  pass  the  time 
carelessly,  as  if  reposing  on  the  pale  cow- 
slip beds,  can  pick  up  flowers  which  their 
masters  cannot  stop  to  gather. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  find  Dante,  so 
far  like  myself,  in  being  prone  to  anger, 
and,  through  compassion,  fainting  lor  the 
victims  of  our  common  natures  sin,  writing 
on  the  credo,  on  the  seven  sacraments,  on 
the  decalogue,  on  the  penitential  Psalms ; 
and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  captains  of 
artillery,  in  the  camp,  during  short  inter- 
vals of  repose  in  Africa,  treating  as  the 
accordance  of  reason  with  hith.f  whit 
other  soldiers  of  the  same  army,  with  m 
enthusiasm  that  reminds  one  of  Petrarch* 
praises*  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Baeamomk 
are  reading  the  commentary  of  Si.  Augusta 
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i beta  *k>  iood  a itaf  «iH 

AiiixaB  'ribixfw  vtunite7  edl 
HaMdOdBOBfBeddald^  toifcneniinf 
diiiphibhidiflhnl  iihaflilili— ftifaiblinhai  iMjf 
fe^yffharlcdbynrflBrfy  in^ibiifebnnMiH 
aJmeaiy ihdgogftMidBgTfl^ l7o  ,eeiv  Lite 

rfTm&i w£  mhlifc>7th*t£te  Aqintt3addifersJ> 
vhanamtei^Bd  ed  tfc»  flMbr  onarhir&Vam ! 
md>M^teg»«lp^hid,  J^nnmsfmdj  m: 
wAaxkrikmBmmcm  bofi  r>  Abouv  *rd  ncteitaBoe; 
frnughr  udftfldfiriwg  hiMBSii  dhityr  |tised 
tnridsq  ahiito  tpnttpftfcat:  bigb^&fcrtptoa* » 
Mhgr»dlaibMgghfngt  ,VEbto  ftaMbrftittaafo’ 

iwftf^rthpfgniiat^  fck>;affr> 

iadi  fcoj  hcati  Qniit<*ihi»rynr^ 
dnodj  «m«^tfig//rdm^q  cbairab  afrifipaU* ' 
Dg^hin^iaiiil^elitfepfiUibg  Idftxou^ibtoi^ud; 
mnd*tJ  rForjflioee  who  snorey  ttooiMn  fe4^ 
idi  indugotoi  and  state*  >rtttdoWQa*.tn»i^ich  * 
fcninofetaftrtopjrf  f$e  mmOb>  and:  batons  ojE, 
he  Jlgsaisfrfl^fdfiik^^  fettkl^dlhta. 
mage*  mft  )rsamsit?a«db  far  diffinsfatiiBOok * 
peiiM*  .fioinhriJa  'Jafc/tifc  !]^ikk*4oi<^ 
bn  departed  tydfeto*  iiri&i&idviop  wand, 
^bickiMtmrimiTabi^  g^und  tj  it  i*avoio<v 

B pMtiqsa^  :o:  n rrov  Mill'd  / M.i  .Mil  , !. 

n V^hicli  shbtdd  Wchoty  <&ufchnteti  use;  might1 

WH»Utfc4<b«i<>niof  mwet0fci«if  ^ 

x Jtistn&aitt  dsrtbto,  M iqfc  nighty  splits  i v < 

; ^ folit^ry  .grovea” , ,,  ,, 

‘ Ha0#4tittt  Mm  ti&tlgto, qunae  nbbi*  sdntti  *■ 
jtiiqtlef  T^^ettetites  inpattiam  reliquferuttt, 
rtf41tolAi&  seiiiiliv  lftbeereates  seqoereirftt* 

$b£rtfy  before' his  death,  travelling  to 
Sfctfcriliptb^holy  friar,  Thomasncttos,  oil 
be  fbM  df  All  Saiitts,  enteted  ahalf-rtrined 
tiriMlldlarted  ^bnroh,  where  he  began*  to 
neditate  on  fbe  ’ majestic  spltfcdditr  and 
tiatr  festival  in  heaven.  Then 
aTlfbg1  iftto*  On  fccfrta&y*  be  *as  led  bv  an  * 
rtigtfiA  ^mt  to  behoM  the  gtary o?  tie  - 
mystic  ecjitaey  atl 
bb  dMner  tatters  of  'the*  happy,  in  this 
rude*!*?  gieey  herem&med  immMbtefeom 
rfchfg  t^nrh^iowbijg  son,  Mid,  on  < eotn iiig 
iirMrtiitl^ltlifflihn  hr  tttsdtdes  wbai  he 
MMfl 9§BtoJ£nMtett  day  he  came  to  Nutortey 
lHi4bortlv  alter  died,  having  pr<  lictwf  bis  j 
death.  § Onr  vision  ceases  *liete  ibe 
dUfeMfegan  ; but  the  end  for  ntlMM'wijr 
bMfetfftr  to  his ; for,  from  a coupBeawra* 
tinMfttgreat  and  holy  deeds,  &*y-4ny*J 
mmmmrnmm  pwiaMnwm  in  ukit  recompense, 

• I —i  Baumcr’s  Italy;  * 

' t Bede. 

1 Minorum,  tom.  ix.  J • - { 


tMtMtfttl  MOiiMMto  ivfart  «M<VW^e»4»Ui  v 

IHW?  tj 

the  same,  the  combat  disaimitarl<rfbft)g^iy.  | 
eqj»<JU  /Th*»W<>rei'’*.#44#  ^ hfijyi  defiK*, 
“rjtoavaw  ai.f^oD^idi^dSr  jwi  i/vf* 
camu^NAPli'  1 

otft  *i*»t<«itM  .Gwaickt; 
caadiwBioCyoittiWgig^wurt^iw^wt  | 
'f«rivh>chi)<oH  flt^(KW^4»i^l  3j.»,rt <..;*  '.!  ■ ■; 

! . Thu^.aja^OGJiaxe  we,-worej^  ,the<**e  i 
whiplii  ^ra  th^r|b^ief  ,ajitl  j 

manwtra  of  th#^i?jiis^fW>,w>Tof)j»tlP«i  iM  J 
awieait  arit^/.sayi,ihatK^hHy>w-#‘.fpi!h  j 
•aud  wtiUn,  lOpm  ^^tholi^  a 

icWj’-’-t-rag fs  mhm  flhiluptfui)  Wt  tawg.  \ 
iby1(Panta,iwhj)Sft^a<rtWWtJ<Olf  Jifq  bjaShakn  . 
ispeftfemwfhoae.  faj4t  “«rt»orl4l*U  .< 

;8i»weie,.a,bol^viftgl  wq^”„  ^hugAMA'PO  1 
:seea  thqf«ay»r  of  -flltr  nkprd,  tq  m> 

jtiw^whichj  aa(Vii>oft#  pf  B«o»W«#lswneft  j 
jin.AtW.  wrjfW;  I 

iswofi  pejqtionfl.  to  tl»e-^en  ba«tHP<^§i  iba  , 
(eighth;  m being,  di^liqgpifh^  tfm  4*e®a, 
jasjif'is  hot;Ui!MX^p)pp^tf#fi^qrtw»i 
Ifat.ibo  /ojbfepwq.  ^h«», > p'qofgy^ d*;5, W1*^ 
be  thy  aamet"  oup-  ypiyw  ^.tflgianfcVs.iM  J 
bpirit  .of,  wistjoay  hy  Fi»fh!  ^e  Iffl*y*-Pber; 
fiiv4y  «4h«o:  tqrth0B»riw4tW«t|«btoBa*7. 
feet;  pome,"  , In.  te.-.]'m4\l“lVtWi  %i 
kingdom;  oonw,"  wq  ^hMiw^r  ^hgijipifU 
of  .uodatf»n4ing, ; by,  fW*  , FOj  iMy^  ho 
clpaa»ed>*o  ap  to  >aee;  Qpd,, aqd  thereby 
reign ; in,thfweu  “thjf.triU  -ho  4°Wb"  •$>* 

Bpirit  of-  oowtwf,  u*  opaWO'iUs.ifr/ulfil  bi». . 
will,  nhich  (Ou«t  he  done  by  - tpepey,  award- 
ing to,  th*  retw.  V MUaiyoidiRin,  nofo*” 
in , thoae>  “gWV,  Q#>  J^i»  dv>  oqt  daily 
bread,”  our  pwyor  ie  Cpr  the  »pitjt  of  forli-,  |: 
tude, ,lqst  we  -rhqHld  .faint,, op  th^ty^thgl.  ; 
we  jnay  .grer,,mfw-  »»d.  pwe> duntt  after  j 
juttioe ; . when  we  aay,  “ forgive,  us  anr,  tret-  j. 
passes,"  wn  itflplow  Pod  tq  grani.  Jts  <i»e  j: 
Spirit  of  knowledge,  by.  W^Ms  atetpay  .mourn  i 

ibr,ou*  «ios,  that;  they  jp%y,b?  jft.cquse-,.  , 
[ueuw  rretnitfsd i-whuav  we  #ddr, “lead  us  , 
lot  into  temptation,.”,  i^e  Wgg  that  fie  will  | 
kraut  t)»e,  spirit  of . piaiy,  by  which  we, may  , 
be^rnade;mqek,  so  jLS^erer  to  he  irritated,  , 
^iid,  thus  escape-  the  wiles  of  tlie.^Jd  ad.ver-  j, 
iary  ^and  in.  tha  last  yetitj^n,  to  “ deliver  | 
hs  |fqui  tf  il/’-Tvy  implore  Hiin  to  renfler.us  j 


| * In  Octave  of  All  Saints, 
i fc.aaitaamMWnui  an«c.-.-«iHq»*dma.»» 
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poor  > in  , spirit  with  fear  and  humility,  that 
we  may  be  freed  from  sin ; for  it  is  the  fear 
of  the  ?Lord  which  expels  it  from  the  heart.* 

“ Behold  then/’  adds  the  holy  Bernardino, 
“iu  how  many  different  ways  did  saintly 
men,  directed  by  our  Saviour,  act  a meri- 
torious life ! behold  what  was  the  diversity 
of  actions,  of  which  the  end  was  heaven  l”f 
To  sum  them  up  here  in  conclusion  would 
be  needless.  The  histoiy  of  them  might 
be  termed  the  history  of  love.  As  St.  Au- 
gustin says,  “ Be  not  anxious  to  think  of 
the  nmkitude  of  the  branches, — hold  the 
root,  and  the  whole  tree  will  be  in  you : 
hold  charity,  than  which  nothing  more  emi- 
nent can  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scripture, — 
that  more,  excellent  way  of  all  who  appertain 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  which  is  above 
the  heavens,  above  all  books,  for  which  all 
these  generations  militated : hold  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  were 
the  hidden  root  of  their  actions,  and  then 
from  the  hidden  root  their  good  works  will 
revive  in  you,  manifest  to  all ; as  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cross,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
earth,  the  whole  visible  cross  rises  and  is 
aeen.’*t 

“ The  habits  of  the  cardinal  virtues,”  says 
Albert  the  Great,  and  in  the  hook  which 
treats  of  them  by  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Braga,  we  see  proof,  “ principally  dispose 
to  action,  and  those  of  the  gifts  to  contem- 
plation ; but  the  habits  of  beatitude  dis- 
posed to  the  perfection  of  both.”§ 

Such,  in  fine,  were  Catholic  roanuers 
during  the  long  course  of  ages  which  de- 
servedly are  distinguished  by  their  quality 
of  faith,  that  mysterious  grace,  without 
which  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  under- 
stand their  history,  much  less  to  imitate 
their  manners ; that  divine  gift  of  which  the 
ancient  sages  seem  to  have  had  some  con- 
ception, when,  a9  Sl  Clement  of  Alexan* 
dria  remarks,  M It  was  an  axiom  according 
to  Plato,  that  the  mother  of  virtues  is  faith.  ”»| 

How  many  just  men  and  prophets  of  the 
ancient  world  wished  to  see  the  things  which 
these  ages  saw,  and  did  not  see  them,  and 
to  hear  the  things  which  they  beard,  and 
did  not  hear  them?  For  then  was  pro- 
phecy fulfilled.  The  Lord  reigned.  He 
who  stood  before  the  judge,  He  who  was 
buffeted,  He  who  was  scourged.  He  who 
was  spit  upon,  He  who  was  crowned  with 
thorns.  He  who  was  smitten  on  the  face,  He 
who  was  suspended  on  the  tree.  He  who 

• Vincent,  Bel.  Spec.  Historiale,  Lib.  vii.c.  16. 

f Serm.  xii.  l In  Pt.  cii.  CiiL 

4 Alb.  Mag.  Conpend.  Tfateotog*  VeriUtb,  v.  55. 
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was  mocked  while  hanging  from  it,  He  who 
died  upon  the  cross.  He  who  was  wounded 
with  the  spear,  He  who  was  buried,  He  who 
rose  again.  Do  min  us  regnant.  The  earth 
exulted,  and  many  isles  were  glad ; for  the 
servants  of  God  were  every  whore,  announc- 
ing to  the  nations  His  glory;  His, hoik 
now  their  own  glory ; bringing  to  the  Lord 
the  glory  due  to  His  name;  not  to  the 
name  of  men,  not  to  the  name  of  their  age, 
not  to  their  name,  but  to  His  name  bring- 
ing glory. 

When  the  words  wove  finished,  which 
first  unfolded  this  way  of  beatific  life,  we 
read  that  the  people  wondered;  when  the 
manifestation  of  their  power  over  the  hamaa 
heart  in  their  consequences,  as  they  eppeir 
in  history,  is  observed,  what  remains  hot  to 
exclaim  with  Thomas,  as  if  we  beheld  the 
feet  and  hands  tnd  side  of  Christ,  “ Tn  « 
Dens  meus,  alleluja  !” 

The  ages  of  which  we  have,  reviewed  the 
manners,  constituted  what  St.  Angustin fetus, 
“ the  generation  of  generations which  ex- 
pression he  explains  thus : M one  generatm 
goes,  and  another  comes;  for  the  generadoos 
of  men  on  earth  are  like  the  leaves  oe  the 
olive,  of  the  laurel,  or  other  evergreen  tree, 
which  is  always  clothed  with  them,  while 
some  leaves  are  dying,  and  others  springing 
into  life ; so  the  earth  is  always  full  of  men 
though  passing  thus  quickly ; but  collecting, 
as  we  have  done,  from  so  many  generations 
all  the  holy  offspring,  and  thence  making 
one  generation,  we  form  that  generation  of 
generations  to  which  is  promised  a sham  » 
the  eternity  of  God.”* 

Reader,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  tast- 
ing history  adopted  in  this  work,  there  ha 
been  need  of  your  co-operation  ; therefore  I 
will  say  with  Dante, 

“Lo ! I hare  set  before  thee;  for  thyself  foedaov.'* 

Feed,  and  reserve  for  the  hungry  some 
morsels  from  so  high  a table ; for  those  you 
leave  behind  have  vulgar,  often  bestial  foud ; 
and  you  who  know  how  wretchedly  they  fire, 
and  who  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  this  ban- 
quet, composed  of  such  varied  and  socb 
precious  things,  should  learn  pity  but  with 
discretion  give  what  is  provided.  He  will 
have  partaken  of  it  to  little  purpose,  who  will 
have  only  looked  at  the  preceding  example* 
and  sentences  in  themselves,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  great  facts  deducible  from  them; 
for  each  contained  indirectly  a refutation  of 
some  error  maintained  in  the  most  popular 

* la  Ps.  Ci.  f Pared.  L *$  Coarito  1. 
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dories,  in  which,  as  Thierry  says,  “ are 
ited  the  greatest  chronological  troth,  and 
3 greatest  imaginable  historical  falsehood.*’ 
f the ro,  if  duly  weighed,  many  arguments 
3 void  which  oft  might  hare  perplexed 
3e.  Each  contained  often  an  apology  for 
i<de  generations  of  men ; for  each  was  in- 
rative  of  the  state  of  society  existing  at 
e time,  and  of  the  public  mind  of  which 
was  but  the  expression.  They  were  all 
he  examined  with  a view  to  something 
rther  than  the  specific  purpose  avowedly 
ofessed  in  the  passage  itself.  For  exter- 
1 facts  have  importance  chiefly  horn  their 
roony  with  interior  facts,  with  the  opinions 
men ; and  institutions  placed  between  ac- 
me and  opinions,  are,  as  it  were,  the  per- 
anent  forma  of  the  thought  of  a people/* 
ristotle  objected  to  history  that  it  is  eon- 
led  to  particnlar8 ; and,  on  that  account, 
far  as  regards  instruction,  he  gave  the 
eference  to  poetry,  saying  fj  p*v  yhp 
\irjaxt  paKkoP  rh  jeo&Xou,  if  tf  Urropla  r it 
& btoarov  Xeyct:  but  in  the  preceding 
K>hs  history  has  been  presented  in  aCa- 
olic  character,  affording  lessons  to  philo- 
•pbers  of  a universal  interest,  and  supply- 
g undesigned  testimony  to  general  troths 
' the  highest  importance  to  mankind. 
Neirertbeless,  I think  it  has  not  been  my 
iling  to  make  the  truth  of  history  subor- 
nate  to  its  moral  use,  just  as  a history  is 
iraetimes  written  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
iting  certain  political  or  sectarian  tenets, 
y men  who  spread  a shadow  of  their  own 
ken  ess  over  it,  whose  minds  seem  like  a 
lany-sided  mirror, 

‘ Which  can  distort  to  many  a shape  of  error 
This  true  fair  world  of  things,  a sea  reflecting 
lots/* 

The  facts  here  adduced  have  not  been 
modelled  by  the  nature  of  the  man  who 
sleeted  them ; for  then  they  would  have 
ielded  pain.  They  have  not  been  modified 
y his  own  manner  of  thinking,  which  is  of 
tide  worth ; the  ages  he  has  described  are 
at  the  multiplex  image  of  any  mortal’s 
mam,  for  the  whole  is  given  as  it  was  found 
i ancient  monuments,  to  which  every  one 
iiay  refer  to  verify  them.  Nor  does  the 
tapiusskm  of  greatness,  which  every  picture 
£<  the  Ages  of  Faith  must  leave  on  the 
dnd;  Arise  from  their  being  past  and  dis- 
mt  agesi  They  required  not  time  to  mag- 
sfy  them;  for  the  present  enables  us  to 
•6  tjiei  pastiin  its  reality,  and  every  act  of 
hath  now  exhibiting  before  our  eyes  obtains 
|otD  just ’men  the  admiration  which  i they 


bestow  on  these  records  of  the  deeds  of  ot| 
fathers.  As  the-  chief  object  was  to  deferif 
the  middle  ages  from  the  charges  of  thosl 
who  attack  religion  through  them,  the  main 
substance  was  necessarily  what  Brunette 
Latini  in  his  Trfoor  terms  fC  les  anchietf- 
neteis  des  vieilles  hytoires:"  yet  I harie 
occasionally  alluded  to  the  present  thneS'j 
for  as  an  ancient  writer  observes,  " in  all 
writings,  if  there  be  regard  to  troth  and 
utility,  aeque  valet  novitas  et  antiquitas/’*  > 

And  this  was  necessary  too,  because  a 8 
an  acute  French  writer  says,  “ there  is  more 
imagination  in  all  modern  parties  than  is 
generally  supposed.  They  are  all  greedy 
of  establishing  themselves  in  the  past.  They 
remake  and  arrange  history  to  the  profit  of 
their  passions  ; by  a phantasy  imposing  on 
some  illustrious  dead  the  part  of  represent- 
ing their  opinions/ ’f  Sophistry  costs  them 
nothing.  Indeed,  we  have  Shakspeare's 
word  for  it,  that  “ He  who  stands  upon  a 
slippery  place,  makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to 
stay  him  up/’  As  Benvenuto  di  S.  Giorgio 
says  in  the  beginning  of  bis  history  of  the 
marquises  of  Monferr&to,  “ Remoto  Deo, 
coelestique  doctrina,  erroribus  plena  sunt 
omnia.”  J 

What  can  be  expected  from  their  induc- 
tions, when  their  citations  are  absolute  con- 
tradictions to  their  theories,  as  when  one 
illustrious  writer,  while  attempting  to  prove 
that  what  he  termed  philosophy  and  not 
Christianity  conduced  to  abolish  slavery, 
cites  in  proof,  the  testament  of1  Letmno  di 
Balduccio,  made  in  Florence  in  1389,  which 
begins  with  declaring  that  he  grants  eman- 
cipation for  the  love  of  God  ?§ 

If  it  be  said  that  I have  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  faith  more  than  duly  belonged 
to  it,  I wonld  reply,  in  the  words  of  a mo- 
dern and  most  gentle  author,  who  hafs  more 
than  once  furnished  me  with  weapons  against 
the  citadel  which  he  is  still  attempting  to 
defend,  " die  question,  whether  the  Church 
meant  such  a particular  beauty,  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing,  as  die  question 
whether  the  sun  means  that  his  light  should 
enter  into  such  or  such  a flower/’ 

And  here,  in  answer  to  an  objection  ad- 
vanced against  me  by  this  accomplished 
scholar,  who  would  convict  me  of  being  a 
false  spy,  I must  declare  that  in  no  part  of 
these  books  have  1 set  up  noblest  stories, 

• Adelbold,  Episc.  Traject  Prolog,  in  Vii*  8. 
Henrici  Imp. 

t Timon.  ; ' * 

j Ap.  Mora  tori,  Rev.  It&l.  Script,  tom.  xxiii. 
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culled  out^  fifteen  centuries,  as  the  whole 
picture  of  what  the  Ages  of  Faith  actually 
were*  Their  faults  and  crimes  were  not 
concealed  or  palliated  ; though  their  devo- 
tion led  me  to  the  conclusion  at  which  a 
French  historian*  has  arrived,  that  much 
will  be  forgiven  them  on  account  of  their 
having  loved  much  ; a conviction  which  will 
not  be  treated  with  disdain  bv  those  who 
remember  that,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  u a 
latrone  Apostoli  victi  sunt,  <jui  tunc  credidit 
quando  illi  defecernnt/’f  If  their  iniquities 
were  great,  great  also  was  their  reparation, 
great  their  struggle  to  correct  themselves, 
great  their  repentance.  Yet  with  all  their 
defects,  such  is  the  contrast  they  present  to 
heathen  times,  that  the  anticipations  of  the 
first  apologists  seem  so  far  verified  as  to 
force  the  ridicule  of  Gibbon  to  recoil  upon 
himself;  for  what  Laclantius  expected,  and 
almost  ventured  to  promise,  did  arrive. 
Ages  of  comparative  innocence  and  felicity 
did  return  ; the  worship  of  the  true  God  did 
moderate  war  and  dissension  among  those 
who  mutually  considered  themselves  as  the 
childreu  of  a common  parent.  Irapnre  de- 
sires, angry  and  selfish  passions  were  re- 
strained by  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel : 
and  in  many  placas  the  magistrates  might 
sheath  the  sword  of  justice  among  a people 
actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and 
piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony 
and  universal  love. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  describing  the  manners 
of  society  around  them,  reply  to  charges 
of  the  same  kind.  “ But  perhaps  some 
one  will  say/*  observes  an  old  historian  of 
Pavia,  who  wrote  in  1330,  “ that  it  seems 
from  this,  that  all  are  perfect,  and  that 
there  are  no  reprobate  amongst  them  P 
To  him  I answer,  that  it  is  for  me  to  re- 
cite not  the  sins  of  my  people,  but  their 
good  works ; for  if  perchance  ihev  should 
sin,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  piously  believed, 
that  all  stains  are  washed  away  in  true 
penance  aud  confession,  making  satisfac- 
tion and  restitution ; and  giving  alms,  and 
so  making  all  things  clean  to  them.**  In- 
deed he  had  previously  ascribed  the  pre- 
servati6n  of  Pavia  during  six  hundred  years, 
without  having  king  or  prince,  to  the  won- 
derful alms  of  the  citizens.  “ All  the 
women,*'  saitb  he,  " (to  say  nothing  of  all 
that  the  men  give,)  daily  distribute  alms  at 
their  doors,  of  their  substance,  or  of  the 
produce  of  their  manual  labour.  Besides 
this,  they  give  part  of  every  provision 

• Ozanam.  f In  Ps.  lxviii. 
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they  dress,  to  poor  shamefaced  neighbours,  ' 
and  this  before  they  partake  of  it  them-  i 
selves.  The  brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ' 
who  possess  only  daily  alms,  give  food  every 
day,  and  distribute  through  the  city  bread, 
wine,  corn,  fresh  and  salt,  raw  and  cooked 
meat ; having  divided  the  city  into  districts 
to  which  one  member  especially  destined 
brings  round  the  provisions,  the  bread  in  1 
sacks,  the  wine  in  wood,  and  the  rest  in 
covered  metal  vessels.  At  All  Souls  there 
is  no  one  in  the  city  who  does  not  give  pro-  ! 
visions  to  the  poor.  But  who  can  know, 
unless  God  alone,  and  those  who  receive 
them,  how  much  alms  are  given  in  seem  || 
by  nobles  and  plebeians,  who  do  not  wish  to  ‘ 
sound  a trumpet  before  them,  when  they 
give  ? For  there  are  many  who  give  roach 
secretly  to  the  poor,  or  for  the  poor  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  tbo»  of 
the  common  house,  or  to  the  priest  of  the 
churches,  that  the  givers  may  not  be  known 
by  men  but  by  God.  Besides  all  this,  on  | 
certain  festivals  of  the  Church  there  are 
banquets  given  to  the  poor,  who  receive  in- 
vitations, and  they  have  meat  and  vegeta-  : 
bles.  The  bishop,  besides  the  casualties 
and  the  fines  of  clergymen,  all  which  he 
distributes,  gives  great  alms  daily  of  his 
revenues  by  ancient  institutions.  Similarly, 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral  and  the  monks 
of  the  different  convents,  and  the  priests  of 
the  churches.  The  laity,  moreover,  always 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  anniversary  of  their 
dead,  give  abundant  alms.  This  liberality 
of  alms  seems  to  be  inherited  by  the  citi- 
zens from  ancient  times,  and  from  our  blessed 
father  Syrus,  who,  by  his  intercession  with  I 
God,  always  obtains  this  abundant  supply 
for  the  poor  of  Christ,  by  especial  favour;  ,1 
for  some  relate,  though  it  is  not  expressed  | 
in  Scripture,  that  he  was  the  lad  of  whom 
St.  Andrew  spoke  to  our  Lord,  saying,  Est 
puer  nnns  hie  qui  habet  quinque  panes.  ' 
Thus  deservedly  is  our  city  called  Papia,  as 
if  to  express  pauperibus  pia."  But,  he  adds,  I 
resuming  his  argument,  " If  there  should  be 
any  reprobate  amongst  them,  yet  our  citi- 
zens are  not  on  that  account  to  be  less 
praised,  but  rather  so  much  the  toons  are  j 
they  to  be  admired,  because  by  these  they  , 
are  proved  as  gold  in  the  fire.  Was  not 
this  city  like  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  | 
of  tbe  clouds  after  it  had  past  from  the 
Egypt  of  dark  Gentilisra,  to  the  light  of  firfth  ij 
bv  mutation,  not  of  place  but  of  manners.”  j 
Finally,  he  says,  "If  any  refuse  to  believe  1 
our  report,  objecting  to  our  youth,  having 
only  completed  our  thirty-four  lb  year,  and  | 
demanding,  have  you  seen  such  things  t Jet  1 
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them  interrogate  our  fathers,  and  examine 
our  chronicles,  and  they  will  find  that  I have 
advanced  nothing  but  what  is  true.”* 

Neither  is  it  just  to  say  that  I have  culled 
these  stories  as  if  rare  passages  from  an- 
cient books ; for  whoever  has  pursued  studies 
of  this  kind  must  be  aware  that  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  infinite  multiplicity  rather 
than  from  the  deficiency  of  such  evidence. 
If  we  continued  still  to  look  upon  that  light 
winch  ancient  histories  supply,  the  same 
phenomena,  still  new  miracles  of  grace, 
would  be  described,  toiling  us  with  the 
change  and  defying  any  attempt  to  record 
all : so  that,  in  fact,  the  passages  which  have 
been  here  adduced  are  not  gleanings  from 
a gathered  harvest  but  specimens  of  an  in- 
exhaustible supply,  that  may  be  said  to  be 
still  standing  untouched  by  the  sickle.  My 
gentle  adversary  objects  also  to  my  witnesses, 
for  the  reason  that  “they  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  best  and  worthiest  from  the 
Apostles  to  the  sixteenth  century  but  with 
what  consistency  can  he  say  this  ? That 
thrusted  home  should  make  him  a Catholic. 
Who  thus  styles  them  the  best  and  wor- 
thiest ? It  is  one  who  by  his  profession  is 
bound  to  consider  them  as  idolaters  and 
enemies  of  truth ; for  indubitably  they  clung 
to  what  makes  men  such,  if  his  theology  be 
admitted.  If  1 have  shown  then  that  they 
were  among  the  best  and  worthiest,  this 
work  is  not  a monument  of  delusion  or  of 
sophistry  ; nor  is  it  a small  point  gained  to 
have  obliged  those  who  are  ranged  with  him 
to  admit  that  they  were  good,  however  in- 
consistent may  be  such  a concession  from 
their  lips.  By  that  admission  they  are,  in 
fact,  left  without  defence,  insomuch  that  we 
may  repeat  Spenser's  words  in  reference  to 
them,  and  say, 

“Now  need  we  no  longer  labour  spend, 

Our  foes  have  slaine  themselves,  with  whom  we 

should  contend." 

Again,  to  reply  to  another  charge  too 
hastily  advanced,  1 have  not,  when  alluding 
to  what  is  erroneous  and  perverse  in  modern 
times,  absurdly  indulged  in  the  stale  com- 
plaints of  Cicero,  saying,  “Videte  nunc, 
quam  versa  et  mutata  in  pejorem  partem 
sint  omnia.”  Nor  have  I so  much  as  breathed 
the  poet's  wish,  which  in  me  would  be  in- 
sane ; 

-r — “ Hos  ntinam  inter 

Heroas  natnm  tellus  me  prima  tulisset!” 

• Anon.  Ticinens.  de  T • Papi®,  c.  15. 

22.  an.  Munateri.  tom. 


I know  indeed,  to  nse  the  words  of  a Roman 
who  loved  his  country,  that  “ things  more 
agreeable  to  many  might  have  been  said ; 
but  necessity,  even  if  my  disposition  did  not 
move  me,  required  that  I should  speak  not 
wbat  is  agreeable,  but  the  truth  : vellem 
equidem  vohis  placere  ; sed  multo  malo  vos 
salvos  esse,  qualicunque  erga  me  animo 
futuri  estis.”*  Had  1 really  incurred  this 
charge,  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  of  faith  would 
have  condemned  me ; for  its  sentence  was, 
“ Ne  dicas,  quid  putas  causee  est  quod  priora 
tempora  meliora  fuere  quam  nunc  sunt  ? 
Stulta  enim  est  hujuscemodi  imerrogatio.” 
In  every  age  our  poor  humanity  has  always 
traces  of  the  time  when  it  was  good  in  its 
Creator's  sight ; and  I know  not  how  any 
one  can  love  those  whom  he  has  never  seen 
but  in  books,  if  he  has  contracted  no  friend- 
ship, no  intimate  affection  for  those  whom 
he  has  seen  in  life ; who  however  personally 
strangers  to  him,  yet  have  countenances 
familiar  to  his  eyes ; for  those  with  whom 
he  grew  up  and  played,  and  studied,  and 
bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  1 love 
the  plants  of  the  Eternal  Gardener,  each 
human  flower  as  1 pass  it  by,  the  youth, 
though  wild  and  untaught  of  this  generation, 
the  further  from  discipline,  alas ! the  more 
like  myself.  I lore  the  gentleness  of  the 
rough-clad  and  laborious  sons  of  the  people, 
whose  errors  are  not  the  result  of  their  own 
seeking,  or  of  their  preference  of  any  human 
consideration  to  truth ; hearts  they  have  that 
might  bear  any  fruits,  hearts  not  unworthy 
of  beatitude.  Truly  we  need  no  master  of 
the  new  learning's  remonstrauces  to  teach  us 
to  love  them  as  the  good  dealt  by  the  Eternal 
Hand  that  tends  them  all.  But  to  wish  that 
besides  wearing  nature's  faces,  which  gladden 
us  with  their  beauty,  they  were  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  being  left  as 
sheep  without  a pastor,  or  after  hearing  the 
farrago  of  confusious  repeated  by  preachers  of 
the  thousand  and  one  false  notions  of  religion, 
driven  to  abandon  all  belief,  and  to  repeat 
the  reckless  boast  that  “ this  world  is  but  a 
show  or  appearance,  no  real  thing,  a shadow 
hung  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  void  infinite, 
nothing  more to  wish  that  the  influence 
arising  from  familiarity  with  these  smiling 
countenances  and  engaging  mauners  among 
the  youth  of  humble  and  laborious  life  that 
throng  the  public  ways,  might  be  exerted  in 
strengthening  by  the  force  of  example,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  in  weakening  by  the  same 
power  the  salutary  bonds  of  that  noble 
Catholic  morality  which  regulates  and  sanc- 

• Liv.  iii.  69. 
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tifiee  without  destroy ing  nature ; and  to  show 
that  the  supernatural  light  of  faith,  which 
would  have  made  them  blessed,  was  more 
diffused  in  former  times  than  in  our  own, 
argues  no  w^nt  of  love  for  them,  no  folly,  no 
insensibility.  To  mourn  even  over  the 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  people  now 
is  to  utter  but  a just  complaint,  as  even  their 
most  admired  guides  acknowledge.  “ Yes, 
we  may  truly  deplore  it,”  says  one  of  them 
most  conversant  with  the  past  and  present : 
“ the  condition  of  the  majority  is  not  easy, 
neither  happy  nor  secure.  It  is  impossible 
to  regard,  without  a profound  compassion, 
so  many  human  beings  carrying  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  such  a heavy  burthen, 
and  carrying  it  without  intermission;  and, 
in  this  continual  pre-occupation  of  thek 
material  ' existence,  hardly  being  able  to 
expend  a thought  on  their  moral  life.”* 

As  for  the  guides  from  whom  our  tears 
have  had  their  spring,  who  still  are  followed 
nominally  by  the  erring  crowd,  they  are 
deciphered.  Yes : be  you  who  ypu  may  that 
seek  to  throw  a mysterious  halo  of  glory  and 
sanctity  round  them,  to  hide  the  lashes  which 
justice  has  inflicted,  ovdc  dvru  Ikappayifs  ifw 
dofHPot,  if  one  may  use  the  old  orators 
harsh  expression,  justifiable  perhaps  when 
one  thinks  of  the  attempt,  ’tis  even  so : they 
are  marked,  and  with  hands  that  smote 
unmercifully,  for  what  they  were,  dress  and 
parade  them  as  your  will  now.  “ De  quibus,  ” 
to  use  Cotta’s  words,  rather  than  terms  that 
might  offend  the  ear*  if  you  desire  to  conceal 
their  brand,  “ habeo  ipse,  quid  sen  dam  ; non 
habeo  autem,  quid  tibi  assentiar/’f  And  as 
for  the  fictitious  nobles*  their  earliest  and 
latest  friends,  who  think  not  that  ancient,  as 
Frederic  of  Suabia  said,  but  that  new  riches, 
however  scraped,  constitute  nobility,  and 
who  deem  god-like  those  who  help  them  to 
varnish  over  the  past, . and  keep  the  alms  of 
good  memo  the  poor,  in  order  that  they 
may  build  palaces  and  arrange  banquets  with 
the  spoils,  thinking,  like  the  robber  who 
invites  guests  and  covers  the  table  with  an 
altar-cloth  bearing  still  the  Church’s  mark, 
that  no  one  will  recognise  the  stuff,  what  are 
these  hut  the  converse  of  all  we  have  learned 
to  praise  and  reverence?  Our  scorn  must 
be  as  transcendent  as  our  love : for  them 
and  their  magnificence  only  laughter,  or 
unappeasable  silent:  reprobation  and  abomi-* 
nation.  Adore  the  present  age,  like  those 
who  say  they  how  down  to  the  majesty  of 
those  who  form  it, — I cannot. 

• Guizot. 
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— ^ “ Let  them  pass, 

I cried ; the  world  and  its  mysterious  doom 
Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was. 

That  I desire  to  worship  those  Who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  false  and  fragile  glam. 

As  the  old  faded — phantoms  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may; 
We  have  but  thrown,  as  some  before  us  threw. 
Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  past  away. 

But  mark  how  chained  to  the  triumphal  trees 
Were  the  great  figures  of  an  elder  day.”* 

In  respect  to  essential  things  more  is  true 
than  I have  now  admitted ; for  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  present  i*  for  the  Chunk  a 
happy  and  a glorious  age,  and  even  of  Ike 
peculiar  forms  of  the  ancient  grace  not  wholly 
destitute  ; for,  not  again  to  cite  the  common 
people  who  are  always  amiable,  some  retired 
Catholics  among  the  great  are  found  living, 
as  in  the  eleventh  century,  like  sosno  noble 
trees  that  are  left  standing  here  abd  there 
in  a forest  that  has  been  cut  down,  as  if 
to  be  a memorial  of  what  ©aceexistod*  and 
to  edify  those  who  pass.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  reigns  ever.  There  are  besides  other 
lands  where  still  faith  is  found  fruitful 
Beneath  Antonian  skies  all  these  deeds  ef 
love  are  practised,  and  Catholic  manners  as 
of  old:  and  this  1 know  tube  so  true,  horn 
what  I saw  and  heard,  that  in  this  distance 
of  years,  long  separated,  I feel  that  there  is 
danger  of  mistaking  Italy  for  heaven.  Bat, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  elder  men,  since  I hare 
run  so  long  a career  in  this  matter,  methmks, 
before  I give  my  pen  a fall  stop,  it*  will  net 
be  lost  time  to  inquire  why  England,  the 
mother  of  excellent  minds,  should  oontinsB 
so  hard  a step-mother  to  Catholics  ; who, 
certainly,  in  all  the  rinues  that  she  holds 
most  precious,  ought  to  pass  all  others,  sines 
all  can  only  proceed  from  the  firing  spring 
at  which  they  drink,  to  ask  why,  in  all  their 
laws  and  writings  against  true  faith,  this 
people  is  so  fell ; and  why  the  symphony  of 
paradise  should  here  keep  silence  while 
pervading  with  such  sounds  of  rapt  devotion 
so  many  other  states.  Sweet  religion,  that 
hath  anciently  had  here  kings,  senators, 
great  captains,  learned  teachers  of  every 
valued  science,  great  philosophers  and  orators, 
and  piercing  wits,  not  only  to  favour  Catho- 
lics, but  to  be  Catholics, — that  religion, 
embraced  so  long,  and  still  pervading 
countries  from  which  we  are  obliged  to 
borrow  arts  and  letters*  should  continue  to 
find  in  our  time  a hard  welcome  in  England; 
I think  the  very  elements  lament  it,  and 
therefore  are  our  seasons,  from . which 
no  meek  procession  fasting  supplicates* 

- Shelley. 
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colder  than  they  were  of  ydre.  Is  there 
no  touch  of  mercy  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  lead  her?  What!  still  angry;  still 
devoted  to  the  thoughts  of  self ; still  sitting 
apart  and  separate,  while  the  faithful  sons 
of  holy  Church  faint  and  are  oppressed ! 
Then  art  thou  punished,  in  that  this  thy 
prides  lives  yet  unquenched. 

CfjLt  yovv  ovnfc  ye  Xa/9oi  griXor,  ov  ov 
nmv* 

Boast  not  of  your  ancestors : heroes  and 
sainted  dames  are  not  amongst  them. 

....  y \atHtr)  dt  ov  r&cvf  StSXaaxra,  ■ 
wfrpae  b fjklparo*'  3n  rot  v6os  4t rrhf  dwipnjt.f 

1 1 Were  it  lawful  always  to  indulge  the  first 

| emotions  of  one’s  breast,  there  are  some 
| whose  words  might  be  contemptuous. 

1 1 Unlike  the  Roman,  who,  knowing  the  noble 
i | minds  that  ruled  the  assembly,  interrupted 
| the  disoussion  by  inviting  his  hearers  to 
the  oapitol  to  return  thanks  to  heaven, 

| these  might  rather  be  tempted  to  wave  all 
' arguments  and  dismiss  their  countrymen, 
bidding  them  hasten  to  the  broker’s,  if  such 
should  be  bis  title,  who  can  tell  them 
the  value  of  their  bonds  or  shares,  the  only 
speculations  in  which  they  feel  any  in- 
terest. Of  what  avail,  they  might  demand, 
to  show  you  what  we  prize  ? Here  is  no- 
thing that  acts  of  parliament  can  either 
make  or  abolish.  Men  take  pleasure  in 
things  in  which  they  excel.  Come  then, 
lords  and  gentlemen,  lead  on  to  the  ex- 
change, where,  like  Bacchus,  you  may  drive 
a bargain  with  the  dead,  and  evince  that 
courage  which  did  not  shrink  from  the  at- 
tempt to  barter  with  a spirit  disembodied. 

! But  charity  restrains  such  lofty  scorn,  and 
tries  to  efibce  the  fierceness  even  of  a just 
and  chivalrous  indignation  : therefore,  re- 
curring to  the  holy  fathers,  they  will  say, 
“ Recognise  the  master,  recognise  his  pro- 
perty.” “ Sometimes,”  oontinues  St.  Au- 
gustin, **  we  approach  these  men  and  say, 
‘Let  ns  seek  the  truth,  let  us  find  the 
truth but  they  reply,  ‘ Keep  what  you 
possess,  and  we  will  also  keep  our  own. 
Thank  God,  my  sheep  are  His  sheep.'  * No, 
they  are  neither  my  sheep  nor  your  sheep, 
but  the  sheep  of  Him  who  has  purchased 
them ; of  Him  who  has  marked  them  with 
His  seal,  Why  should  I have  mine,  and 
you  yours?  If  Christ  be  there,  let  my 
sheep  gp  their  way,  for  they  are  not  mine ; 
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if  Christ  be  here,  let  yours  tobae,  for  they 
are  not  yours.’  4 No/  says  the  heretic,  4 it 
is  not  my  property.*  4 What  do  I hear? 
Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  your  property ; let 
us  see  if  you  have  not  appropriated  it  to 
yourself.  I work  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  you  in  the  name  of  Donatus: 
you  say  the  Christ  is  here*  and  I say  He  is 
every  where.  The  Saviour  has  said,  He 
that  gatheretb  not  with  me  scattereth. 
You  divide  unity,  you  seek  a private  pos- 
session ; why  should  it  bear  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Why  have  you  put  the 
tides  of  Christ  upon  your  own  possession, 
in  order  to  defend  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  people  write  on  their  house 
the  name  of  a powerful  man,  to  terrify  by 
this  false  title  those  who  might  wish  to  in- 
vade it.  0 unhappy  house!  Let  Him 
possess  you  whose  name  you  bear : deco- 
rated with  the  titles  of  Jesus  Christ,  no 
longer  belong  to  Donatus/  ”*  You  say  that 
all  might  have  been  well  formeriy,  but  that 
as  the  state  has  changed  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  yield  compliance  and  follow 
those  who  are  now  the  leaders.  I cannot 
consent  to  you  in  this ; and  Socrates  has 
left  a sentence  which  is  to  justify  me, — 
wdkaiol  y&p  Ka\  <rtxfx>\  Mpn  re  *al  yvpcuxrs 
Kept  avr&v  tiprjK&rcs  /cal  y*ypa<p6 m f£e\ey(ovcr£ 
fie,  <70i  xapi(fip*i>os  <rvyxwpS>,\ 

Socrates  says  elsewhere  that,  next  to 
speaking  against  God,  there  is  nothing  we 
should  beware  of  with  more  vigilance  than 
uttering  a word  against  those  who  resem- 
ble Him ; that  is,  he  adds,  41  against  divine 
men : ”J  that  while  the  base  part  of  men  have 
no  regard  to  their  fame  after  death,  the 
good  are  careful  to  leave  an  honest  name 
to  their  posterity ; and  he  regards  this  as 
an  evidence  that  there  is  a knowledge  with 
the  dead  of  what  passes  here.§  The  Greek 
poet,  too,  says  that  those  who  protest 
against  the  just  should  fear  for  themselves, 
since  as  the  ancients  thought, 

Td  Kcucbv  boKflv  wot  f affkbv 
ffificy,  ortp  <f>pcvas 

Qfbs  8yet  wpbs  arar.|| 

To  judge  only  from  these  instincts  of  the 
ancient  wisdom,  what  an  overwhelming 
disgrace  would  be  reserved  for  us  on  the 
day  when  we  shall  meet,  I do  not  say  the 
learned  sages  and  heroic  martyrs,  but  any 
generous  believers  from  those  multitudes 

• St.  August  Euarrat.  ii.  Ps.  xxi. 

f Phaedrus.  } Plat  Minos. 

$ Plat  Epist  ii.  II  Antigone. 
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ofmeU?lrtfoietf,'iUd  e&ld  rett;  tltrtMlrfnged 1 ’ 
dribe  A«*-of  PKSffl,  if' 
we  consent  to  tRfci?’  revilete  fiow? : 

How  could  we  expect  them  to  acknowledge 
ur?!  Huw  Should  we  wfrs tain  a Idok  from 
ally  of  the  great  triumphal  hosts  which  in 
the  last  day'  we  shall  see?  If  we  hfcve 
any  shame,  rfnd  Plato  says  that  fathers 
should  leave  that  sentiment  to  theii*  chil- 
dren rather  than  mountains  of  gold,*  we 
shalHInd  no  room  tor  deliberation,  what- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  consequences ; 
for,  as  Joiriville  said  to  the  French  rene- 
gade who  feared  the  reproaches  of  others 
if  he  should  return  to  truth,  ••  the  reproach 
will  be  much  greater  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment/* 14  Propter  hoe  igitur,’1  to  nee  the 
words  of  Bt.  Augustin,  11  in  unitate  per- 
manendtrm,  propter  hos  quicquid  htereti- 
corum  mail  eat  devitandum.*^ 

We  read  of  two  poor  villages  of  the 
principality  of  Neuchatel,  Landeron  and 
Cressier,  that  when  the  Calvinist  minis- 
ters came  to  tempt  their  foith,  the  in- 
habitants showed  them  the  cemetery  where 
their  fathers  slept,  and  declared  that 
in  the  day  of  judgment  they  wished  to  rise  * 
with  them,  confessing  the  same  Gospel.; 
It  is  not  to  one  cemetery  that  we  Should 
point ; but  we  refer  you  to  the  soil  which  1 
covers  the  generations  of  sixteen  centuries, 
from  which  the  holy  and  the  just,  clothed 
even  to  their  fleshly  weeds  with  the  sym- 
bols of  Catholicism,  will  rise  to  life  and 
glory.  But  waving  this  consideration, 
which*  Bir  Thomas  Move  wiged  upon  bis 
judges  after  they  had  condemned  him, 
“What  ground  of  ptebabHity  is  tb£re,?* 
saVS  Peliwon,  4<1that  euf  Lord  should  have 
hidden  Himself  from  that  line  of  excellent 
men  called  saints,  who  had  -no  other  wis- 
dom but  what  was  of  heaven ; whose  gran- 
deur consisted  iif  humility,  whcfee^days 
were  agentrin  meditating  on  His  word  day 
and  night,  and  in  following  not  only  His 
precepts  bat  Hia  counsels,  by  a life  like 
that  Of  wngels,  sometime*  crowned  by  a- 
death  still  more  precious  in  His  eyes? 

, And  if  He_  concealed  hijnsejf  from  these 
holy  men,  what  likelihood  that  he  should 
have  discovered  himself  to  Luther ; a man 
very  angry, 'very  far  removed,  to  say  no 
mqrcr,  from  their  moderation,  -from  their* 1 
mortification,  hum  their  dhaijtf,  ftmn  their' ! 
humility  1 * * .*  “ ' : 

. "According  to  our  Adversary’s  View  of; 
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bftWrfc tortpBdWflurfMMS**.  firfin tev , 
: C&C  tirt  Mttkrtis  b&*b6 -Wdt  | . 
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descended ‘Ml  *a  •jfMMii? 

■all  pfedes  att  import  OatMSU^wto'eiRWl  ] ’ 
in  His  name.-*  Too  Sky,  ‘ftrtWWn  is  art  | 
outrage  on  historic  trothotir  eawrwredto^  j 
thted,  that  the  syetotawhuftrto*  lfltw! 
England  recognises  as  &e:  stdtiwreitgta;*  I 
is  in  reality  Catfcblie  as'bf  ytoWr-Utfrt 
has  been  persecuted  by  kingsrvfi&dpwti* 
ments,  and  that  it  would  'nc*  btb entile 
have  departed,  as  in  sotowpctiMfyCNi  ddntar 
it  has,  from  the  difctfpliite  and  Istitek  tf 1 
antiquity;  that  it  fe  your  mother,  to  to 
excused  an d'to  be  torgitoii.  To^dl’thM  | 
one  conversant  With  the  dead,  dud  ctont  ; 
optimi  cousultotes  1 mental,  WiH  dto>  j 
silence,  and  a loot  like  that  Of  Ajax,  i 
when  UlysSes  makefc  his'  SUbmWshm  to 
him,  the  best  answer.  “PdSMfljt  hwcws- 
dere;**  as  St  Leo  says,  ~qhi  possunttslli  | 
ipatienter  audire."  An  histoncal  study  ef  j 
the  events  which  led  to  tfcte  cataswe^he  fe  1 1 
a bad  preparation  tot  assent  to  the  jj 

sitions  which  are  generally  tftvfcfl&ei  hf  |l 
those  who  do  not  View  things*  frem  tto  ; 
centre  of  Cfctbolte  unity.  Papituatothe  i. 
Prsetorian  prefect  under  {JaracaHa* r being 
(ordered  to  compose  an  apology1  tor  the  j 
murder  Of  Geta,  replied,  M*fhar  iftttea 
feasier  to  commit  than  to  ‘justify  fe  petti- 1, 
cide and  thus  sacrificed ; life  to  honour  | 
Such,  if  pressed  to  speak,  should' bOoer 
Unswer,  when  we  are  asked  toooquiesoeto  ;j 
the  excuses  of  those  who  severed  ■ 

from  her  true  mother,  and  from  Mrloog'  [ 
line  of  saintly  ancestors.1  Nofj'yia'  h*» 
condemned  rashly ; you  mast  purify^yotto  ’■ 
Belf  from  this  ofime : rtnd  as  Sotrtt**  said, 
Ithere  is  to  those  who  sin  ' an  dnflitfcff  poll-  ■ 
ideation,  tthBapfAt  Sfr^atbH,  Wllifth  BottwdB  ,i 
ilOt  Know,  but  8teai«ltott»>  xrti  iWRrtnf-- : 
it ; for  he  knewtU^rtuWbrM^m.HiM 
hess,  aril  immedia&iy  Saiif,  Ovi  ; 

bfiyot  afoot';  and  finished JayRi  - 
when  "he  reoorcr&d  %h i elgM.1  Lita  i 
prates,  then,  fce>  stift  8teaM» 

run,  and  before  you  suffer  theipanlilujien*, 1 1 
Bibg  your  palinode-yt>p»y  Vj  «ifm>yi,r'rt  1 
Atmrp  .rtrt  fof 

ifor  there  Was-  tfwUf*'  ehl*«e''»a  %n^trhn" 
tose  'against  k Roly  mmt'  bio  ta  \A  j 
' *f^forhaef  MeioiB'  l1 

wwao>iaf-urt!Bmp««o#5f  | 
from  whiMt  you  might  4esW'tHldoi*?>Hrt#  | 
pud^atte,,'v%a|rt  dw  |>  rtr  * » j 

• BeftlirfiMa  **  DirtrtdtfB-  t.  J 

sect  z.  t SasttlhntflriMlh  Ftiatx,  ii.  301 
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pore  vincul*  v*nit«tis;  quia  nqa.  de^ec**  , 
sed  honor  est  transire  in  libartatem yeti- . 
taUa.”*  Be  nptas  Jepbtbah,  ooce,bent 
blindly  to  execute  * rash  resolve,  whom 
better  it.  bed  anted  tn.efcjaiqa,  “ X have 
don&  ill,”  than,  to  redeem  his  pledge,  by 
doing  worse  ;f  and,  after  all,  you  may  have 
nothing  personal  to  retract ; for  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  be  born  a chooser,  pro- 
testing * against  the  Holy  See.  than  to  be 
born  a Bnrhleian,  denying  the  existenoe  of 
matter.  Talk  not  mutual  concessions 
and  of  oompreanising.  There  is  nothing 
left  for  yon  but  to  sing  the  palinode  of 
Steftichorus,  <wk  tar  Zrvftor  X6 yo9  ouros.J  I 
The  whole  sum  is  easily  made  out : you 
admit  that  there  is  but  one  Church ; who 
could  number  the  testimonies  to  it  diffused 
through  the  world?  as  St.  Augustin  asks, 
who  could  number  them?  You  admit 
that  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  must 
have  been  the  Church  of  Christ;  for  if 
not,  where  did  it  exist  ? Therefore,  since 
truth  and  justice  require  that  a man  should 
not  be  allowed  the  advantage  of  two  con- 
tradictory hypotheses,  you,  who  know  what 
schism  is,  cannot  be  at  & loss  to  discover 
in  what  category  to  place  those  who  remain 
under  any  denomination,  separate  from  her 
pale.  You  have  only  to  take  the  trouble 
of  drawing  the  conclusion  which  leaves 
you  no  choice.  Cease,  then,  from  aiguing, 
as  if  time  could  give  sanction  to  errors, 
and  of  apostates  constitute  a church ; cease 
from  repeating  the  old  misrepresentations; 
cease  from  calumniating  the  Holy  Bride, 
who  with  the  lance  and  nails  was  won; 
sing,  O from  your  heart’s  core,  sing  the 
palinode. 

It  as  the  ancients  said,  Homer  was 
blinded  for  having  vilified  Helen,  what 
judgment  must  not  he  expect,  who  persists 
in  vilifying  that  truth  which,  as  St  Augus- 
tin says,  is  fairer  than  the  type  of  all  corpo- 
real beauty?  Alas!  for  errors  of  little 
moment*  if  connected  with  things  temporal, 
men  are  ready,  sooner  or  later,  to  make 
amende.  Buttmann,  having  discovered 
the  futility  of  an  insinuation  which  he 
bad  repeated  against  Sappho,  said,  among 
the  laat  words  he  ever  wrote,  “ to  expunge 
this  charge  against  Sappho^ and  to  atone 
for  my  real  sin  against  her,  1 hold  to  be 
one  of  miy  most  sacred  duties  before  1 de- 
part out  of  the  circle  of  mankind;  and  thus 
aoMtdiogfy  I fiiMU  it”  If  this  be  admir- 
able, whj^  oiqktQet  to  be  the  retractions 

• fi  kmtm  Sp  i in  tPntilra.v.  . 
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. of  a tanas*  and  cut 

. viveroert  whep  he  la  led  to  see 

the  injustice,  of  the  ,gnc(ytt Uofla  brought 
against  the  saints  and  the ; Holy  Church  of 
God?  But  the  deed  of  separating  has 
been  accomplished.  .What  is  there  accom- 
plished to  a wise  man  that  cannot  be  re- 
stored? Hear  what  the  Homan  philosopher 
says,  when  he  retracted  hit  opinions  in  full 
senate : “ Cujusvis  hominis  eat  eryare ; 
nullius,  nisi  inadpientis.in,  cixote  perse* 
ver&re;  posterioses  enim  cogitation^  ,ut 
aiunt,  sapienti ores  solent  esse.  Qupdsi  est 
erratum,  patree  conscript!,  ape  falsa,  atqpe 
fallaci ; redeamus  in  viam.  Optimus  eat 
portuspcenitenti,  mutatioconsiliL”*  When 
will  such  noble  words  be  heard  in  senates 
now,  where  systems  are  propped  up  with 
votes  long  after  detection  has  laid  bare 
their  vanity  ; where  majorities  are  sought 
for  annual  extension  of  the  plant,  that, 
from  the  vine  it  once  was,  -has  long  since 
grown  an  unsightly  bramble  ? As  when 
a fog  disperse th  gradually,  our  vision  traces 
what  the  mist  involves  condensed  in  air ; 
so,  by  degrees,  some  gentle  spirits,  some  j 
noble  intelligences,  are  now  learning  to  see 
things  as  they  are  in  truth,  and  to  deplore 
the  madness  of  their  fathers.  Their  com- 
plaints sound  like  those, of  2o  when  she 
first  sees  Prometheus : 

44  Whither,  ah  whither  am  I home ! 

Say  on  what  shore  my  wretched  footsteps  stray! 

Distraction  drives  my  hurried  fttepe  a ten£th 

Of  weary  wanderings ; my  nngovem'dt  tongue 

Utters  twnsUuous  ravihga  that  xety  hig^’ t- 

^Eschylus,  describing  elsewhere  the  happy 
event  of  her  re-assuming  her  former  shape, 
seems  to  pourtr&y  the  soul  converted  from 
these  wide-wasting  errors : 

t . 

■ — - ■ M All  her  toils  at  last, 

Her  wanderings  wild,  her  tortures  put, 

What  gentle  hand  ? — Eternal  Lord,  vtwas  mine  ; 
Thy  gentle  hand,  thy  power  divine 
Soothed,  softly  soothed  hsr  frantic  fear. 

And  from  her  glowing  cheek  wiped  aonow**  modest 
tear/’J 

To  account  for  the  contrasts  between  the 
spirit  and  the  manners  of  the  Ages  of  Faith 
an  A later  times,  some  have  had  recourse 
to  notions  borrowed  from  the  fatalists,  tod 
to  the  phraseology  of  that  school  which 
ascribes  all  such  changes  to  an  inexorable 
destiny,  ordaining  tm  oscillation  and  pro- 
gress of  civilization  which,  it  maintains, 

• Phil.  xiL  7.  t -BtfdL  ^tom.  VincL  * 
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always  follows  an  invariable  and  irresistible 
law.  Learned  and  unlearned,  they  sit  and 
trace  analogies  between  periods  and  man- 
ners, an<l  all  this  unconsciously,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  “ to  defend  sin.”  They  refer 
the  whole  character  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  to 
the  necessary  consequences  of  such  external 
causes  as  were  connected  with  the  stage  in 
which  society  then  existed.  The  men  whom 
we  have  seen,  say  they,  were  the  creatures 
of  the  time ; the  time  called  them  forth ; 
the  time  did  every  thing.  Had  they  been 
born  in  middle  ages,  they  too  would 
have  been  devout  believers,  for  they  are 
always  most  sure  where  there  is  the  great- 
est uncertainty ; but,  since  they  are  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  the  worlds 
tendency  which  doubts  and  sins  when  they 
doubt  and  sin,  and  they  must  be  what  they 
are,  urging  the  excuse  of  Pothinus  : 

u Rapimar,  quo  cuncta  feruntur.” 

f 

The  change  is  an  inevitable  thing.  We 
must  not  blame  men  for  it ; we  must  la- 
ment their  fate.  Thus  Neander  speaks  of 
the  folly  of  Julian,  beoause  the  spirit  of 
the  age  demanded  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity ; so  they  would  persuade  us  that 
the  glorious  and  happy  visions  which  sup- 
ported pur;  forefathers  were  in  the  progress 
of  society,  like  those  amusements  of  child- 
hood, or  thp^e  sweeter  illusions  of  youth 
which  man  leaves  behind  him  in  the 
voyage  of  , life,  and  which  appear  to  him 
no  longer  worthy  pf  the  gravity  of  mature 
age^  “ It  was  a truth,  and  is  none;  The 
old  was  true,  and  it  no  longer  is."  This 
is  what  they  call  “ not  being  tutyust  to  the 
old.”  But  on  th is  point  they  lack  wisdom ; 
for,  as  Beatrice  tells  JJante,  force  and  will 
are  blended  in  such  wise  as  not  to  make 
the  offence  excusable.*  The  fact  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  .sufficient  , to  dissolve  all  this  texture  in 
a moment  The  works,  and,  thoughts,  and 
words  pf  men  change  and  perish ; every 
human  institution  dies ; but  the  Church 
never.  The  religions  of  the  ancient  world 
have  vanished,  the  Romans,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i the  Normans*  have  passed  away ; 
but,  notwithstanding  boasts,  like  what  St. 
Augustin  terms  “the  foolish  lie  of  the 
pagans,,  who  determined  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  last  only  three  hundred  and 
si xty- five,  years  ;"f  notwithstanding  pomp^ 
oug  monuments  like  t}iose  .intended  tpf 
cU  rnalize  the  triumph  of  the  early  perse- 
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cutors,  on  which  we  read,  “ Nomine  Chris*  I 
tianorum  deleto — superstitione  Christiana  | 
ubique  deleta,  et  cultu  Deorum  propagato," 
there  are  Catholics  in  England  still.  If, 
then,  the  present  race  of  her  sons  err, 
let  them  seek  in  themselves  the  came, 
and  find  it  there ; or,  as  Dante  says  again, 

“ The  cause  is  not  corrupted  nature  in 
yourselves,  but  ill-conducting,  that  hath 
turned  the  world  to  evil.”*  “ For,"  says  | 
St.  Augustin,  “ the  participation  in  Divine 
wisdom  is  denied  not  to  nature  but  to  neg-  < 
ligence ; from  men  it  is  required  as  being  || 
made  in  the  Divine  image  Tf  and  they  1 
have  power  to  reach  it,  else  desire  were  1 
given  to  no  end.  Let  them  return  to  the 
psalm,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  and  “cry. 
Ego  peccavi  tibi;  I,  not  fortune,  not  the 
stars,  not  fate,  not  society  following  its  * 
law,  and  obliging  me;  but  I,  with  free  | 
will,  have  sinned."!  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
of  a return  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Ages  of 
Faith  so  great,  as  those  who  resist  them 
represent.  Ctesar's  counsellors,  indeed, 
put  in  this  caveat,  “ Non  ad  vetera  insti* 
tuta  revocans  quse  jam  pridem  corruptis 
moribus  ludibrio  sutit  but  they  could  not 
reckon  upon  the  assistance  which  is  ever 
at  our  disposal ; so  that  we  have  more 
ground  for  hope  than  ever  had  Parme-  1 
nides.§  Therefore  to  the  question  : What 
remedy  for  these  evils,  0 London  ? We 
might  reply  in  the  poet’s  words  : 

«XC*s  obbv  w , & TrdXify 

hUauiv.\ j 

Let  her  be  restored  to  communion  with 
the  Church,  and  therein  she  may  rest  even 
as  the  wild  beast  in  his  lair ; let  her  em 
brace  truth,  and  then  she  will  live  truly  j 
and  obtain  true  riches  ; so  m ay  her  lineage 
find  at  last  repose,  na\  ovro  Xqyo*  | 

7 Toiv  8 otf.1T  No  means  of  recovery  (search  j 
all  methods  out  as  strictly  as  she  may), 
save  to  stoop,  obeying  in  humility  as  low,  1 
as  high  she  disobeying  thought  to  soar.  | 
Free  of  her  own  arbitrement,  like  e-sch 
one  of  her  sons,  to  choose,  discreet*  judi-  t 
cious ; after  so  much  experience  and  dis-  j 
covery,  to  distrust  her  sense,  were  bepce-  j 
forth  worse  than  error;  all  are  invested 
then  with  crown  and  sceptre,  sovereign 
oyer  them  selves.  * * Bql  as  they  who  Iptye 
, been  confined  in  a dark  prison,  aspidat  tRe 

•,  Puig.  xvi.  f In  Ps.  ciii.  { in  Ps.  cil-  | 
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precations  and  groans  and  tears  of  the 
serable,  when  invited,  after  many  years, 
come  forth,  find  no  pleasure  in  freedom, 
sweetness  in  the  view  of  trees  and 
>untains,  so  these  think  nothing  better 
m the  atmosphere  of  that  Babylon 
i ere  they  had  been  long  in  captivity, 
d from  which  the  transit  is  to  the  peace 
d light  of  Jerusalem.  To  such  the  old 
et  seems  to  speak  in  these  words  : 

“ Y ou  sad-faced  men,  people  and  senators. 

By  uproar  sever’d,  like  a flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous 
gusts, 

O let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  shatter'd  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
Those  broken  limbs  sgain  into  one  body, 
Lest  England  be  a bane  to  her  own  heart  $ 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kings  courtsy  to, 

Like  a forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away, 

Do  shameful  execution  on  herself." 

How  is  it  possible,  you  ask,  that  we 
lould  ever  be  brought  to  agree?  But 
lato  even  could  answer  that  question. 

OW  ? ci  Ocbt  T/fur,  o>r  ?oncry,  & (fiikoi , boirj 
s (rufi<f)G>viav'  cut  vvv  y<  dmf&optv  dir 

i\rj\  <av.* 

“ Indeed,  Socrates,**  says  Glaucon,  “ you 
iem  to  me  to  say  all  this  with  great  fervour ; 
at  yet  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  majority 
f those  who  hear  you,  will  oppose  them- 
?lve8  to  what  you  advance,  with  still 
reater  fervour,  and  that  you  will  not  per- 
uade  them,  beginning  from  Thrasyma- 
hus.”  “ Do  not  calumniate  Thrasyma- 
hus,”  replies  Socrates,  “ who  has  lately 
ecome  my  friend,  and  who  was  not  before 
iv  enemy,  (through  all  the  discussions  of 
he  Republic,  he  had  most  violently  op- 
osed  Socrates  in  every  thing,)  for  we  shall 
ot  abandon  our  attempt  until  we  succeed 
i persuading  him,  and  not  him  only  but 
ie  others,  or  at  least  until  we  shall  hare 
ained  some  step  in  advance  preparatory 
) that  future  life.”  “ Indeed,” says  Glau- 
on,  " men  in  general,  have  seldom  heard 
ny  discussion  sufficiently  noble  and  free, 
ndertaken  for  the  sake  of  truth ; but 
hey  have  only  been  presented  with  elegant 
arangues  and  controversies,  never  tending 
o any  other  end,  excepting  to  glonr  and 
isputation,  delivered  by  men,  saluting 
ne  another  from  a distance,  whether  in 
he  tribunals  or  in  private  society.  Still  I 
?ar  the  multitude  will  never  consent  to 
■on.**  “ 0 my  good  ( friend,”  replies  So- 
rates,  “ do  not  altogether  calumniate  the 
aultitude,  nor  suppose  that  they  will  differ  i 

-*!■  , H •'!■  I * I .1  T ' I J 
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so  much  from  you,  if  you  will  but  show 
them  the  real  lovers  of  wisdom,  whom 
you  call  philosophers,  and  define,  as  you 
have  lately  done,  their  nature  and  occupa- 
tion ; that  they  may  not  suppose  that  you 
speak  of  the  men  whom  they  have  in  view ; 
for  otherwise  how  can  you  expect  that  they 
should  have  an  opinion  like  yours  ? Do 
you  think  that  any  one,  being  himself 
void  of  envy,  and  mild,  would  be  irritated 
against  another,  who  never  gave  cause  for 
irritation,  or  would  envy  one  who  never 
envied  ? I will  precede  you  in  making 
answer  that  such  a perverse  nature  is  only 
found  in  some  few  individuals,  and  not  in 
the  multitude.  Therefore  agree  with  me 
in  saying,  that  the  real  cause  why  the  love 
of  wisdom  is  reproached  by  the  multitude, 
arises  from  the  men  who  introduce  them- 
selves from  without,  pretending  without 
any  qualification  to  be  philosophers, 
blaming  and  reproaching,  and  nounshing 
hatred,  and  always  making  discourses 
about  tnen  and  not  things,  xal  dtlnrpi  dv 
Bpmrov  rovt  \dyavt  iroiovptvovti  which  least  of 
all  agrees  with  philosophy. 

Socrates,  indeed,  had  more  hope  to  con- 
vince his  friends  of  truth,  than  his  judges 
to  whom  he  spoke  ;#  and  with  us  there  is 
great  need  of  lively  hope,  to  wing  the 
prayers  sent  up  to  God,  and  put  power 
into  them  to  bend  his  will ; but  why 
should  we  not  hope?  for  if  thetrhth  and 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  religion  be  shown, 
where  is  the  Wonder  Ahd  impossibility 
that  other  men,  sinOe  all  can  hate  Assist- 
ance now,  should  come  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  oursehes  respecting  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  philosophy  **  That  others 
should  recover  by  charity,”  a9  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ the  wings  which  they  had'  lost  by 
cupidity  ? for  all  have  need  of  wih^  to 
gain  the  liberty  of  the  children  Of  Ood.”} 

There  is  indeed  scope  for  calumny  in 
all  things,  as  Socrates  adds,  datftoXr)  9 iv 
imai  7to\Xi).§  And  it  is  easy,  as  St.  Augus- 
tin says,  " to  seem  to  answer  for  Whoever' 
chooses  not  to  be  silent ; for  what  is  more 
loquacious  than  vanity  ? which,  however, 
can  never  become  truth,  though  it  may  be 
able  to  cry  louder  than  truth.  But  let 
them  consider  all  things  diligently,  and 
if,  judging  impartially,  they  find  Abttft 
things  which  can  be  rather  disputed  than 
disproved,  let  them  cease  trifling,  and 
choose  rather  to  be  corrected  by  the  pru- 
dent, than  to  be  praised  bv  the  foolish; 
"i  '*  ’■"'  N • 
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or  if'lhey  the'  liberty  of  epeak- 

df  evil  speech, 

] et  theth  fear' 1 to ' ixirii* f the  sentence  of 
Cicerb,1 0 ilrisetum  ctii  peccare  licebat  P* 
i 1 The  fade  indeed  is  not  extinct,  of  ■whom 
the  poet  says, 

r ■ ■*!  <*  ■ i i ■ r ' 

Afc yhpt  tfdarrjt,  A S'  Av  weiays^ 

Bkt  fhfe  etror,  this  darkness  in  the  minds 
of  thfe  trhieamed,  arises  from  their  not 
being  able  to  look  so  Far  back,  as  to  deliver 
themselves  from  the  prejudice  of  early 
fcducatibn,  which  instilled  into  them  a 
contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Ages  of 
Faith,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to 
put  otf  these  confused  notions  it  has  im* 
bibed  frorii  custom,  inadvertency,  and  com* 
mon  conversation  : their  understanding 
being  its  own  mirror/  fhey  cannot  see 
u what ! a small  pittance  of  reason  and 
truth,  or  rather,  that  none  at  all  ia  mixed 
with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are 
swelled  with ; they^  cannot  look  heyond 
popular  sounds,  and  observe  what  ideas 
are,  or  are  not,  comprehended  Under  those  1 
words  with  which  they  are  so  armed1  it ''all 
points,  and  with  which  they  so  Confi- 
dently ’ lay  about  them/'  1 Of  OathoHcsj, 
one  may  trtdy  Bay,  in  the  words  of  the 
Roman  orator,  “ Dirni  hominum  genus 
efit,  qUi  acenset  ebs  non  deerit”  Thus  • 
many  trill  be  kept  ' at  a distance  from  that 
Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  peace. 
“O  celestial  city,”  exclaims  St.  Augustin, 
“I  who  am  a poor  pilgrim  in  this  life,  not " 
yet  enjoying  thy  peace,  but  proclaiming 
thy  peabe;  notfor  my  own  sake  proclaiming 
it,  like  those  'Who  feeek  their  own  glory, 
saying,  Peace,  and  hot  having  the  peace 
which  they  preadh  to  the  people,  for  if  they 
had  peace  they  would  not  sever  unity : I 
will  proclaim  thy  peace:  but  wherefore? 
Propter  fratres  meos  et  proximos  meos: 
not  propter  honoretn  meum,  not  propter 
pecuniam  meam.”J 

As  for  the  preceding  narratives  and 
disputations,  against  which  some  teachers 
of  the  modern  philosophy  warn  men  ds 
dangerous  to  youth,  they  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  not  having  been  presented  for  the 
sake  of  money,  like  those  which  are  pur- 
posely seasoned  to  catch  purchasers,  14  ut 
undique  colligatur  pecunia,  quae  in  sttmtus 
impensa  est/’  as  Calvin  said  after  printing 
his  first  work.§ 
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*4tTFrbm  podr  scholars,  dad  carelesdy,r 
> as  Dfttite  says,  “incommon  stuff  like  others 
of  the  peopled  sons/’  of  whom  Odofred 
1 complaint,  that  they  are  not  good  payers. 

wishing  to  learn  but  not  t*  pay,”  itwwtdd 
t have  been  alien  to  the  nature  of  one  who 
had  their  habits,  to  ■ seek  ady  other  reeom 
pense  hut  gentle- interchange  of  courteay; 
and  to  accept  the  tra^h  ef  vfah  mexvwho  , 

■ purchase  the  books  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  at  tacit  war,  and  esteem  all  thihgs  ( 
light,  if  weighed  againet  their  gold*:  would  j 
have  been  to  cast  discredit  upon  all  that  I j 
had  written.  From  other  sentiments,  there-  |i 
fore,  than  from  chatty,  for  the  benefit  of  i 
the  poor  alone,  this  work  was  sold,  of  l 
which  the  cdst  to  the  last?  oboK  had  been  | 
paid  by  him  who  wrote  it.  It  may,  indeed.  ; 
prove  dangerous  in  a certain  sense  to  | 
some  r for  from  its  pages,  reader,  thou  well 
rnayst  mark  what  reason  those  men  have  to 
plead,  by  whom  the  holy  banner  is  with- 
stood; but  the  cry  it  raisetb,  smites  as  the 
wind  doth  the  proudest  summits ; which 
is  of  honour  no  light  argument.  | 

J I can  truly  say  with  a poet,  “that  1 I 
sought  not  to  seduce  the  simple  and  illite- 
rate ; my  errand  was  to  find  out  the 
choicest  and  the  leamedest,  who  have  this  i 
high  gift  of  wisdom,  to  answer  solidly,  or  > 
to  be  convinced.” 

And  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  another 
ancient  writer,  since  the  ever  praise  worthy 
wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  full  of  , 
virtue,  breeding  ddightfulness,  and  void 
of  no  gift  that  ought  to  be  in  the  noble 
name  of  learning;  grace  the  blames  laid 
against  it  are  either  false  or  feeble  ; since 
the  cause  why  it  is  not  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land is  the  fault  of  calumniators,  and, 
perhaps,  of  apes  of  religion,  such  as  made  \ 
Crito  say  to  Socrates,  that  when  he  looked 
at  the  * sophists  he  could  not  think  of 
instructing  his  son  in  philosophy,  not  of 
thei  religion  itself,  not  avroG  raO  trptfyparot,  ! 
as  Socrates  would  observe  to  him : since  | 
our  ; tongue  was  long  found  most  fit  to  ; 
honour  it,  and  to  be  honoured  by  it,  why 
should  we  despair  of  England  ? Have  we 
not  reason  to  hope,  that  she  will  not  for  j 
ever  scorn  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith  | 
and  Borne  that  watches  over  them  ; that 
she  will  not  continue  to  ridicule  the  name  1 1 
of  priests,  as  though  they  were  next  in- 
heritors to  fools ; that  she  witi  not  continue  j 
to  jest  at  their  reverend  and  body  ceremo- 
nies ; hut  that  she  will  .be  brought  to  | 
believe,  with  the  apostles  and  holy  [fathers, 
riiaL  d^se  thingB  are  full  of  divine  truth ; to 
i believe  whhgU  learned n historians,  that 
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these  priests  baying  from  Ro^ie  their  mis- 
sion, were  the  first  baringers-ia  of  att  civility ; 
to  belies  with  philosophers,  powell  repre- 
sented by  Picus  of  Mihmdula,  thrifc  without: 
them  morality  is  an  empty  sound ; .vtoi 
believe  with  political;  ecoaouiists,  of  whom 
they  admit  De  go  ran  do  as  a leader,  that 
theuc  institutions  jean : alone  preserve  society 
from  i the  horrors  of  pauperism!  and  servile 
wars ; > tobelievfe  with  those  who  have  found 
pleastureinthe  preceding  books,  that  the 
manners  which  they  taught,  were  taruly 
those  inculcated  from  the  mountain ; lastly, 
to  before  the  one  voice  of  these  past  ages 
themselves,  when  they  tell  her  that  they 
will  make,  her  happy  and  glorious  by  their 
faith.  Yes,  let  us  hope  England  may  be 
won ; that  the  words  of  Isaiah  may  be 
applicable  to  her  : “Qu#  erat  aridaerit  in 
stagna,  et  sitiens  in  fbntes  aquarum  for 
once  enlightened,  her  wishes  rest  for  ever 
here — won  by  that  she  of  her  own  generous 
nature  covets  most — won,  the  country  of 
Cowper  by  fervent,  true,  and  undefiled 
devotion  ; the  country  of  Johnson,  by  the 
inestimable  riches  of  good  sense,  of  *hich 
Catholicism  is  full  in  all  its  parts ; the 
country  of  Milton,  by  the  love  of  heavenly 
m usings,  and  of  embodying  the  sacred  lore 
in  bright  poetic  forms ; the  country  of 
Bacon,  by  whatever  tends  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  solid  learning  and  to  the  stability 
and  decorum  of  the  social  state ; the 
country  of  Addison,  by  the  food  prepared, 
as  if  expressly  for  its  instinct  of  the  correct 
and  orderly,  which  every  unruly  passion 
quells ; the  country  of  Shakspeare,  by  that 
which  makes  every  flower  of  genius  to 
germin  in  eternal  peace ; the  country  of 
Sterne,  by  pity  mild,  relenting  mercy,  deep 
and  tender  sentimentality;  in  fine,  the 
country  of  so  many  saints,  poets,  moralists, 
and  philosophers,  by  the  tears  and  graces 
of  that  Holy  Mother,  of  the  everlasting 
counsel  pre-ordained  to  be  to  mortal  men, 
of  hope,  of  charity,  and  love,  the  living 
spring,  the  sole  ennobler  of  their  nature. 
Then  will  she  learn  from  her  own  ex- 
perience, that,  in  the  holy  Catholic  and 
Roman  faith,  is  all  sustenance  for  the  high 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  a people ; 
that  it  alone  possesses  the  great  secret  for 
inheriting  both  earth  and  heaven,  all  that 
can  sweeten  and  compose  to  order  the 
uncertain  wanderings  of  the  human  exist- 
ence, and  ail  that  can  exalt  with  innocence 
! as  a preparation  for  everlasting  beatitude, 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  ■ j 

‘^Rebus  onftctix  inettqmdam  velufc  otbis, 
at  qnemadthodwm  tempoxora  vices, o ita 


.weram, 

some  r«{#at,-i -in. , vrbps^ 
expectance,  as  if, ; 
spwibejon^i  ^eir,  qqupt^’ft  ; ; 

but,  in  divine  things,  we  pfl,fe£epn: 

for  assurance,  that  such  recurrence  is  ini! 
the  order  o£  Providence  ord^p^J.  44  It  igj 
a mysterious  indescribable  process,  that  of : 
acquiring  faith-ripjdescribabW  a*, jail rriH , 
acts  are.”  If  we  *re » to, -^44 
dignity  thus  lost,  fqr.  nations  , there f^  ]n(j 
return,  mid  if  we  heat,  the  vo;ce.  of  old: 
philosophy,  the  pro^eots  fo^the  fpipre  ar^1 
dark  indeed.  • r ,.,r , ^ 

Hermes  Trismegistus  predicts  thpJyr- 
ribje  depravity  that  will  reign  ip  the  y?prld 
immediately  before , the  final  jpe^me^ 

44  The  soul,  and  all  that  qoncoms  (it,:’  aay$ 
that  mysterious  voice,  “ will  bq  deridcd  as 
vanity,  and  it  v^U  be  deemed  ,a  , prime! 
worthy  of  death  to  apply  the  mind  to  rpli* 
giom  New  law6  will  be  constituted  > 7po-| 
thing  holy,  nothing  religious,, wiUb^Jte" 
lieved ; wicked  angels  only  will  remain, 
who  will  impel  wretched  men  to  wars,, 
rapines,  frauds,  and  all  things  that  are 
oontrary  to  the  nature  qf  soqls.  This , vyill 
be  the  old  age  of  the  world,  irrriigipps,' 
disordered,  and  insensible  to. all  good, 
the  signs  of  an  universal  judgment!”  i , 

On  the  other  hand,  in  various  agqs  of 
the  Church,  some  have  anticipated  an  age 
of  untroubled  order*  in  which  the  Church 
would  reign  as  if  triumphant  upon  earth: 
The  angel  of  the  school  had.  to  combat  in 
his  sum  the  execrable  book,  entitled  the 
eternal  Gospel,  which  was  burnt  by  ppier 
of  the  Holy  See,  whose  adherents,  termed 
Joaohimites,  as  it  was  ascribedtto  Jqpchim, 
were  again  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Arles,  and  long  after  it,by  Pope  John  JCXI l* 
The  words  of  St.  Thomas  are,  that  wf  HWt 
not  expect  any  future  state  op  earthy  in 
which  men  will  possess  more  perfectly 
than  hitherto,  the  grace  of  the  IJoIj 
Spiritf  But  whether  nations  once  by  sin 
disfranchised  will  return  to  the  faith  which 
they  formally  renounced,  and  from  the 
chief  good  receiving  light  cause  Catholic 
maimers,  in  their  freshness  and  simplicity; 
to  revive  again  \ whether  men  separated 
from  truth  will  be  vouchsafed  the  justice 
44  to  put  down  their  own  i Selfiahpqs^i  at 
every  turn,  and  the  courage  tp  Ptynd  % 
the  dangerous  true  at  eveyy  turn/’  .whethb1)* 
when  they  have  power  to  seek  the  liallowefl. 
place  again,  the  inquirers^  we  hear^aboj^t 

• Tacitus,  ft,  btrll  £ 43-i!  I 
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will  be  themselves  fed  to  quaff  of  the  deer 
spring,  or,  what  may  Heaven  avert,  act 
only  a s tho90  who,  journeying  through  the 
darkness,  bear  a light  behind,  that  profits, 
not  their  own  feet,  but  makes  their  fol- 
lowers wise,  are  questions  which  posterity 
will  be  more  able  to  answer  than  ourselves. 
To  some  historical  events  we  might  indeed 
look  back  to  warrant  hopes,  such  as  to 
the  reconciliation  of  Sargans  with  the  Cap 
tholic  Church,  after  its  professing  Protes- 
tantism for  a long  time,  and  to  the  return 
of  the  Toggenbupgers  to  faith,  after  an 
interval  of  forty  years,  during  which  mass 
was  never  said,  and  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Church  of  Bemardzell,  in  1588, 

“ qu©  facta  fberat  spelunca  latromim,”  as 
old  historians  add.*  But  these  precedents 
it  must  be  allowed  are  not  adequate  to  the 
desires  Of  an  historian.  Still  our  cry  must 
be,  44  Benigne  fac,  Doraine,  in  bona  volun- 
tate  tua  Sion ; ut  ©dificentur  muri  Jerm 
salem  for,  as  Manfredi  says  to  Dante  : 

*'  Yet,  by  their  curse  we  are  not  so  destroyed, 

But  that  tb*  eternal  lore  may  tum,  while  hope 

Retains  her  verdant  blossom.”* 

To  the  omnipotent  Physician,  as  St.  A um 
gudtin  says,  no  languor  is  incurable,  % and 
through  pious  prayer*  below,  today’s  m 
made  tomorrow  s destiny. 

Englishman,  it  is  true,  at  present,  are 
not  such  as  adored  at  Calvary  when  they 
followed  Richard  to  the  Holy  Land  ; their 
raattners  are  not  those  of  the  beatitudes ; 
yet 

‘^This  need  not  be  j they  might  arise,  and  will 
that  gold  should 

Lose  it#  power,  wir  its  glory — that  love,  Which 

aeue  . 

bind,  be  frep  to  the  worid  with  light” 

< As  Lqcap  says,  that  his  country,  after 
so  many  battles,  would  not  reject  peace, 
even  though  that  peace  came  with  a masr  , 
ter  :5  ao.  might  one  suppose  that  this  poor 
country,  unless  she  Absolutely  prefers  the  , 
furies  to  the, angels,  would  return  with  joy 
to  the  bosom,  of  tha£  tender  mother,  so  dear 
to  Him,  from  whom  is  all  that  soothes  the 
life  of  man,  his  high;  endeavour,  and  his 
glad  sucpqss,  his  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  1 
will  to  serve. 

0 ! England,  what  monitors  bast  thou 
had  even  from  thy  wandering  fold  to  re- 
prove thy  devious  ways ! But  why  are  the 
same  complaints  from  age  to  age  re-echoed? 

*'  Itdfcfoasitoti  Arx:  Gesch.  des  S,  Gallon,  ill. 1 
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Why  am  thy  Cowper’s  woes  the  woes  still  1 
of  all  the  good  that  love  thee  ? Alas ! for  ! 
these  monitors  themselves  f This  is  the 
reward  of  ignorance  of  good,  rij*  carcipota- 
Xw*.*  Like  him  they  rail  at  the  recluse 
of  France,  even  in  their  works  on  charity 
denying  that  he  had  charity ; and  yet  he 
only  wished  what  they  wished.  They  rail 
at  Italy  ; and  yet  in  that  fair  land  of  peace- 
frrl  joy  are  ever  found  the  fruits  they  trea- 
sured mo3t,  domestic  peace,  contentment, 
large  munificence,  and  contemplation  that 
always  Heaven  with  love  and  awe  regards  ? 
They  rail  at  old  England's  “ priests  with  t 
bulls  and  briefs,  and  shaven  crowns,”  and  I 
know  not  that  these  were  the  men  who  I 
gathered  the  people  together  into  one 
Church,  and  kingdoms  that  they  should  , 
serve  the  Lord,  producing  thereby  the 
manners  that  they  would  see  revive  and 
flourish.  The  holy  name  is  on  their  lips ; 

44  but  of  what  avail  is  it,”  asks  St  Augustin,  ( 
" to  give  no  offence  to  the  father  who  will 
avenge  the  injury  of  the  mother?  Of  what 
avail,  jf  you  confess  the  Lord  and  honour 
God,  and  preach  Him  and  acknowledge  | 
His  Son  and  blaspheme  His  Church?  i 
Let  the  examples  of  a human  marriage  . 
teach  you.”f  Books  they  send  forth  beau-  j 
tifhl  and  sad,  but  .what  skills  this  perpetual 
loquacity  ? while  you,  like  the  philosopher*  ’ 
of  old,  are  writing  your  letters  in  the  minds 
of  the  proud,  the  Church  is  fixing  the  cross  ; 
in  the  hearts  of  the  humble,  many  of  them 
kings.  So  long  as  yon  seek  only  how  to 
talk,  St.  Augustin  says,  you  can  never  be  ■' 
directed.  “Cognovi,  quia  faciet  Domi- 
nUs  judicium  egentis.”  The  needy  is  full, 
not  of  words,  but  of  desires;  the  talkative  1 
abounds.  44  How  much  better  woiild  it 
be,”  says  St.  Augustin,  44  if  we  should  all  { 
know,  and  no  one  should  teach  another;  j 
that  there  should  not  be  one  talking  and  ' 
another  hearing,  but  that  all  should  be  : 
hearing  that  one  voice,  of  which  it  is  6aid< 

4 Auditoi  meo  dabis  gaudium  et  l©titiam  T , 
whence  that  John  rejoiced,  not  because  he  (l 
preached  and  spoke,  but  because  he  heard,*  | 
This  joy  of  taciturnity,  this  joy  of  hearing, 
is  found  only  in  the  Catholic  Church.  If 
you  were  truly  benevolent,  you  would  not 
wish  to  be  always  remonstrating,  always 
teaching,  which  necessity  must  condone 
where  you  are,  if  still  relentless ; but  you  1 
would  desire  that  there  should  be  noonewho  | 
required  the  teaching  of  man ; and,  instead  , 
Df  persevering  to  teach  without,  you  would  ' 
inrite  aH  to  return  with  you  to  hear  within. 

j \ 
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F rom  early  times  there  have  been  men 
without  the  Church,  who  seemed  to  think 
hat  they  were  within ; that  all  might  be 
v ell  again  without  a palinode ; that  things 
vere  still  as  in  days  of  blessed  unity,  and 
is  they  had  ever  been  from  the  first,  saying* 
‘ Peace  be  with  you”  to  those  whom  they 
separated  from  the  peace  of  the  universal 
Church,  and  who  replied*  “And  with  thy4 
spirit,”  while  embracing  dissensions  and 
perpetuating  the  breach  of  unity.  But,  at 
tiis  own  discretion,  none  may  shift  the 
burden  from  his  shoulders,  unreleased  by 
either  key,  the  yellow  and  die  white,* 

44  God  helpe  the  men,  so  wrapt  in  emrar’s  end* 
lease  trained* 

Did  they  not  fear  to  hear  the  words  of  St. 
Augustin  addressed  to  themselves  ; “Non 
hoc  indicat  superbia  vestra,  non  hoc  in- 
dicat vanitas  vestra.  kon  sapitis,  et  font 
estis/’f  There  were  moments  when 
they  seemed  to  look  back  on  the  Catholic 
unity  which  their  fathers  had  broken,  and 
on  the  Church  which  they  had  left,  like 
fallen  angels  turning  back  their  face  to 
paradise.  Yet  their  habitual  disposition 
with  regard  to  it  was  indifference;  for, 
like  the  French  minister  who  suffers 
sublime  monuments  of  history  to  be  de- 
molished, content  with  having  procured 
copies  of  them  on  paper,  they  were  willing 
that  the  original  should  be  destroyed  if 
they  could  but  have  its  portrait ; as  if  a 
printed  page  could  be  a substitute  for  the 
living  book.  So  they  spoke  much  about 
ceremonies  and  practices  of  piety,  rather 
as  religious  antiquarians  than  simple  be- 
lievers ; and  observed  them,  as  Timon  says 
of  his  contemporaries,  more  through  choice 
than  obligation,  xal  ovtos  ov  trow  araymua 
noKiv  boKcav  dXX  €ts  €$os  rt  dp^aiop  avp rikitp. 
They  procured  copies  of  pinnacles  and 
crosses,  and  even  of  the  iron  hinges  of  the 
old  doors  of  churches ; while  the  spiritual 
hinge,  on  which  the  whole  system  of  reli- 
gion turns,  they  were  content  to  suppress 
for  ever,  forgetting  that  poetic  delineations 
are  not  necessarily  religious  faith ; that 
“faith itself  must  first  be  there,  and  then 
that  these  will  gather  round  it,  as  the  fit 
body  round  its  soul.”  They  spoke  Catho- 
lically  often,  but  they  did  not  try  to  speak 
consistently.  They  said,  “There  i|  one 
remedy  for  our  calamities — the  Catholic 
Church”  Admirable!  if  St,  Augustin  or 
St.  Anselm,  or  if  St.  Thomas  of  Cap,- . 


ter  bury  had  said  it,  who  laboured  and  died 
in  its  defence,  and  whom  the  truth  of  God 
surrounded  as  with  a shield ; bat  these 
men,  naked  at  all  points,  separate  frock 
her  oo nonunion,  lending  all  the  authority 
of  their  station*  their  learning,  and  their 
virtue  to  her  declared  enemies ; how  oould 
these  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  of 
faith  ? for  they  were,  a laa ! despoiled  of 
that  treasure ; “ Atque  his  capiuntur  im- 
pend,” as  Cicero  says,  “et  propter  htgus- 
modi  sentential,  istorum  hominum  est 
multitudo.”  Thus  it  was  here.  Men  who, 
at  least  upon  their  verge  of  life,  desired 
peace,  were  caught  by  the  smoothness  and 
dignity  of  a sentence;  but  their  teachers 
would  never  have  spoken  as  they  did,  if 
they  had  heard  themselves ; for  what  could 
be  less* consistent?  The  sequel  of  their 
words  cloked  their  beginning;  the  last 
they  spoke  agreeing  not  with  the  first. 
Such  men  ought  to  have  been  met  with 
t their  own  handwriting*  containing  their 
f oaths,  and  sealed  with  their  seal,  as  Cicero 
says,  “ Tabellis  obsignatis.”  What  a con- 
trast between  their  borrowed  plumes  and 
the  colours  which  essentially  belonged  to 
the  camp  in  which  they  served?  Their 
brethren,  whom  they  describe  as  most 
amiable  men  writing  most  unmmi&biy, 
spoke  out  openly,  and  disputed  against 
the  Church ; whether  wkll,  we  do  not  ask, 
but  certainly  they  spoke  consistently  ; and 
I am  not  accustomed  to  reprehend  a 
conclusion  when  the  premises  have  been 
admitted  by  those  who  draw  it.  The 
others  denied  that  any  thing  could  be  said 
by  a Christian  less  like  what  is  primitive 
and  true ; but  I think  nothing  could  be 
said  more  consistently,  and,  to  those  who 
differed  from  them  in  language,  the  words 
of  St.  Augustin  might  have  been  well  ap- 
plied : “ Melius  est  ut  tu  vituperares  quam 
dolose  laudares.”  Both  alike  exemplified 
what  8t  Augustin  said : “ Opinio  divcrsa 
est,  vanitas  una  est for  they  still  viewed, 
as  one  who  hath  an  evil  sight,  plainly 
objects  far  remote;  but  when  they  ap- 
proached, or  actually  existed  near  them, 
their  intellect  then  wholly  failed : nor  of  the 
faithful,  except  what  old  annals  tell  there, 
knew  they  aught  Hence  their  opinion, 
though  nearest  to  the  truth,  led  to  no  re- 
sults. As  Shirley  says,  theirs  was  the 
charity  of  some  riOh  men, 

> . i 

“ That*  (patting  by  borne  monument  fast  stoops 

With  age,  whose  mins  plead  for,  a repair. 

Pity  the  fall  of  such  a goodly  pile, 

T^^rt;icbemffb|Ctogfc{\,|  ; v ‘I  ; 
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Never  did  < write  more 

qucntly  on  things  pertaining  to  the  true 
discipline  than  those  illustrious  men,  *when 
they  pleased  ; but  let  them  pass  by  n 
chapel  where  it--  holy  rites  were  still  bb- 
s(  rved  ; and  then;  as  a troop  of  maskers 
™ n they  put  their  vizors  off  look  other 
than  before,  the  counterfeited  semblance 
thrown  aside,  ao  these  returned  to  those 
habits  bT^yittijie^attbjr;^ which  others,  in 
every  4 respect  besides-  trifHtor'tbem,  culti- 
vated^ guttering  against  Rome  in  token  of 

‘‘How  maoy  ungratefltl  men,11  says  St. 
Augqstm,  “are  fed  with  the  honey  of  the 
rock,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  Christ  ; how 
many  are  defighted  with  ftis  word,  from  a 
knowledge  of  His  sacraments,  and  by  the 
solution  of  His  parables ; how  many  ex- 
press delight,*  and  say,  nothings  can1  be 
conceived  .sweeter  or  better  t *et  tamen 
inimici  Domini  mentSti  suiit  ei.>M* 

Obey  the  Church,  they  said.  True, 
obedience  is  necessary.  ' “But,"  as  Dante 
asks,  11  ia  lie  to  be  called  obedient  who 
follows  perfidious  as  well  as  he  who  credits 
wise  counsels?  I answer,"  he  cpnthjues, 
“that,  foth  th$  first,  his  act  is  ndttobe 
called  obediertcei  but  transgression. ' If 
the  king  should  prescribe  one  road  and 
the  servant  another,  to  obey  the  servant 
would  be  to  disobey  the  king,  there 
would  be  tran^jression/'f  Why  veil  their 
cause  beneath  another  standard.  HI  is 
this  followed  of  them  who  sever  it  and 
Rome.  While  some  compared  these 
‘ ytoding  idtonumee  to  naked  abwnpioiis 
smeared  Wtttt  sUppevyoft,  who  watch  in- 
tent their  place  of  hold  and  vantage,  ere 
in  closer  strife  they  meet?  others  acquit- 
ting them  of  hostile  aim,  were  wondering 
why  these  admirers  of  antiquity,  instead 
of  resting  satisfied  with  a logician’s  tran- 
seat  to  an  out-of-the-way  argument,  did 
not  pass  over  at  once  to  join  the  faithful ; 
but,  supposing  the  latter  best  informed, 
their  surprise  was  groundless ; for,  as  the 
old  man  observes  in  the  Tables  of  Cebes, 
“those  who  think  that  they  know  what  they 
do  not  know,"  and,  from  a necessity  arising 
out  of  their  position,  none  belong  more 
justly  to  this  category  than  the  men  we 
speak  of,  “ are  necessarily  immovably  fixed 
in  the  circle  of  false  discipline,  whatever 
impulse  be  given  them  towards  the  circle 
of  the  true  discipline,  into  which  men  from 
the  ranks  of  the  profligate,  who  seemed 
far  from  approaching  it,  are  daily  reoeived. 


• In  Pa.  lxxx. 


♦ Cbntto,  Si. 


take  &seMI(qb49tli' 

tom1  t&tf  4m*  &t,'  »*• 

piB&i*#,  itiiakbianwiiU 

tiffin  otliitas*  ad*  *fctt 

Ihtn  mdM  JlfcawThi^di 

tOrit*  toJmmUi 

periofto* 

pulverem  sow#’  ftymimnkim. 
anSmtmh  MOMkitg,  tl  >hlhr  mi  «taka 

He  wishes  it  to  be  his;  he  ha»i«ihM 
own  spirit^  Ifto^awd  "ftno^siq  sMske 
should  lot*  hi*  apMr, 
of 'God.  As-ysS  ho-'  tefinjiiiifaonpsattii 
princes.  II  i^good  ft»Thfanr»hiffrfcirinhriBW 
return  to  h»  a Hi  m f,  Mrnummitm 

mine,  unto' 

‘4trt  ride*Wt-  qui  -otoruflCawr  a*o^>*Ato‘-’ 
dintnrt"^  fe'tlhe^3«dgihesi*Jwttlite  mkP 
founded,1  to  their  Whose  wfeb 

how  are  wawt^gto-b#  co -to 
their  theur  noted  br*  earn 

founded;  WtHera-aocuse  thermal  toys? 
let  them ; keep  Ute  cetot  w^yq^tonooipito 
lives  without  MnfrFMh;  titoemtowwhp«|m» 
been  made  alive  ftgpin  after  btoHpy  to— 
confused.  God  wilt  futfofeto-  thito  mfk 
the  means  bf  a wholdfebofe  mmfmfampif 
they  do  not  despise  the  medicine  <f  cam 
fossion;  but  if  they  are  wwsriHsiigJtolbe 
confounded  new,  they  will  to 
hereafter,  when  their  errors  shall  t£aai 
them  to  it  against  their  will.f  They  saw 
many  churches.  “ Indeed,"  like 

the  Bacchic  reveller  in  h8i  ‘itrfktoation, 
“ it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  saw  two  suns  and 
two  Theheses  ‘ *'cT 

Then  St.  Clement  of 

his  language  according  to  tfoatf  itiBgfe;  dfUM 
have  invited  them  to  the  ch&ftte  trifstellto 
of  the  word,  to  the  mountain  loved  by  God, 
not  sung  by  tragedians,  but  consecrated  in 
the  drama  of  truth;  a cloud-capt  mountain, 
shaded  with  a holy  grove,  where  the  $■* 
are  the  chorus,  virgins  the  eongtoera,  wugpii 
the  ministers,  prophets  the  speakers,  tod 
the  praises  of  God  the  mueic  which'  floete 
over  it.  “ There,”  he  would  add,  t 
leaning  on  the  thyrsus,  ctetxng  aside  totor 
mitre,  and  soaring  themselves  to  to  Jed 
by  the  hand  of  truth,  the  wood  of  totoapeas 
would  be  given  to  (hem  for  a staff,  thrive 
of  Christ  for  a eon,  so-lusimitetofet  it 
tohld  iMtxflamato  the  MtiM, 


V In  Py.  BrxV. 
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a inHmtMm.  O MfatmmT  k*  — ifrfov 

•'miy.  btif'.  O-  pw»  |yn  (felt,  inwyqt 
‘ 4aii«W  fccWMtight  .fefcffl— r, 
t>  i ■»  Tbijr  litim,  hto,«hn<V«htor  pof 

* tofeitotofliti  tytbpjblap^ 
oMjrto  Hhn  «b*  »oh(>o  pntfou  fthftoykh 
th*anctiaH«rfeilh,  th»t.tfeej  n^phe  «bla 
la^m  ■ Ik*  b— w bjrwh  ®tojclipgHia 
llMM.  The*  will  pvanttbe  duicg, 
and  ding  to  uw  dim  torch,  to*o  whU«  <»n- 
fandngAbnt  In  tMc  bcwildemd^jeiva®  |t  will 
mmt  bn  wiforirto  to  wuhla  tfeoa-  to  too 
«hdrw«}r. 

It b a prophet!  tanlonto,  V Popaku  me 
diait,  Nandtun  tangos  eat  sedlfgandi  <foo>un 
Ttotnini  Misnrime,  cot  tpp*  eotnineiida- 
Mo  In  fafannuua  differs  ?"  A;  present  alto 
patera atinaliiifi  1ms  Ita  rotarioa, ; Why,do 
Jon  dalaj.aod  tbna  mire  dispptos  tor  aver  ? 
" Aao  yon  watting,’*  aa  St.  AHgtuatin  aaks, 
"fat  mm  cm  to  rue  frog  the  dead,te 
(bow  you  which  ia  toe  Church  ? * Y^bwe 
the  prophets.  Hear  thesawbile  you  have 
aan  to  bear,  while  you  have  a heart,  lb*} 
cm  be  jnored.”t  “ Pbutthtiity,"  epye  one 
el  year  own  goulaa,  “ iBWthve.aneudf 
sropty  mntins  aust  have  on  eod.  Dilet* 
hypothesis,  (peculation  : this  kind 
’>  for  truth,  toying  aud  eo- 
eoetting  with  truth,  all  ttds  meat  bare  an 

It  is  net  aafo  to  redos  upon  the  transt. 
toty  aapent  of  aaortol  life,  aa  St.  Auguatiu 
styles  it. 


'*  Itdbiter  ecculte,  iallitque  voUhilit  etas.  T 
Bt  miliil  a«t  anoit  velocius.” 


The  time  when  “ all  shall  changed  bee/' 
as  Spencer  says,  "and  when  thenceforth 
none  no  more  change  shall  ever  see/’  wi|I 
at  all  events  too  late  for  many. 


opfovr  4&avpov,  ts  trees  nitry\ 


Amdws  for  bowks of  fair  promises  and  tardy  i 
eenoesMMp  many  will  have  to  say,  like1 
QerdBMr*  " Let  them,  with  Latin  and  Greek,  I 
— nfinfio  as  .long  it  shall  please  God;  we 
me  almost  peat  heeding  then*.”  “Manure 
sfofrtowisdem,”  say*  a Pfofomst,  "and 
<fiick  le  death.”  Net  for  ourselves  we 
>fepepfeat  for.  their  sake*  who  after  os  re- 


Ulyeset  prepares  to  eseppe  from 
^ Gafcpe*  thtredso^tijipee- 


t /fo  Pa  eshei. 
rCEd.  Co^.  095. 


seats  him.  ezeathm  ti— —it  u4  labonrina 

Tra  tv/  / • 

with  hto]°(*n  bapds  to  secury,  Q»  means, 
cuuing  dowu  thetimbk  for  Ipp  dip  and 

Soman,  when  ho  seeks  to  return  to  his 
true  county*  must  hot  expect  to  arrive  at  it 
waking*  expecting,  sleeping,  without  any 
geraooaL  exertion* 


foiafla ^ori*  ol  aofinaroi.  f 


Homer  too,  observe,  makes  no  mention  of 
Ulysses  taking  formal  leave  of  the  goddess : 
he  only  s^ya,  “ that  on  the  fifth  day  of  his 
preparations  he  departed.”  In  all  this  we 
nave  lessons  for  ourselves,  as  clear  nearly 
as  those  of  holy  uien,  when  they  tell  us 
with  the  great  St.  Anthony,  not  to  return 
to  a city  in  which  we  may  have  sinned 
pgainst  God.J 

Men  . take  leave  of  error  with  too  much 
ceremony ; they  speak  too  much  shout  their 
nation,  .about  the  world ; seeming  to  forget 
that  each  one  of  us  here,  let  the  nation  and 
the  world  believe  or  not  believe*  * has  a lifo 
of  his. own  to  lend,  one  life;  a little  gleam 
of  time  between  two  eternities ; no  second 
chance  to  us  for  evermore.” £ You  should, 
therefore,  look  to  yourselves;  and,  having 
once  caught  sight  of  truth,  hoist  all  your 
sails  So  follow  her,  heedless  of  jibe  nation  or 
the  world’s  remonstrance.  If  yop  must  wait 
for  ajl  to  folfoer,  1 foar  as  Dante  says, 


“ Yarn  f&oice  may  haply  meet  too, long  delay/* 

H«fcsa^Tuwpa»*ri*;  cpronparffoummtfl««*t 
Bm/^iidat,  dnbttaa,  jam  pH—  m*  nihil  ”fl 


Ulysses  again,  ihroughdesire  to  save  them, 
makes  his  companions  weep.  After  they 
had  tasted  the  lotus,  none  of  them  wished  to 
mtiirij. 


dXX*  aim pC  pavXowr o per’  ardpaat  XeartxftayouTip 
\vrbv  fpejrr6peym  /mm/acv  pootov  t*  \a&nr$cu. 
f TPVS  piv  eyo»y  «rl  vrps  <tyov  kkaiovret  avay/qj, 
yrjwai  d'  ev\  yXotfapbaurimb  ( vyh  drjtra  ipwraas  * f 


Thus  should  men  act  towards  brethren, 
when  they  find  them  so  infatuated,  as  to 
think  no  more  of  escaping  to  their  true 
country.  u Vox  Domini  comtnoventis  soli- 
Uidinem:!’  there  has  been  often  heard  in 
our  land  a voice  moving  to  faith  those  wh^ 
were  T without  God  and  hope  in  this  world,] 


t 8.  Aatooii  Seneo. 
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bew.no  pwpbet,,no  preacher  of  the  troth 
is  H^ard.  i The  tyhole  Church  militant  on 
rth  w^'nraying  for  them,  " that  to  their 
es  unveifecl.  might  shine  at  last  the  light, 
le  object  of , their  wish,  that  so  might 
iayen*s  grace,  clear  whatsoe’er  of  foam  flpats 
rhid  on  the.  conscience,  that  thenceforth 
e stream  of  mind  should  roll  limpid  from 
s source." 

To  those  who. heard  that  voice  and  fol- 
wed  it,  the  words  of  the  ancient  tragic 
ace  might  have  been  without  irreverence 
Idressedj  For  you,  O redeemed  of  men, 
>beld  ah  image  of  yourselves  in  that  afflicted 
inderer,  whose  crime  and  deliverance  have 
ieri  immortalized  hy  poets.  0 you,  the 
ise  might  have  exclaimed,  who  by  the  un- 
archame  counsels  of  heaven  have  been 
nployed  to  kill  your  mother,  that  mother 
Christians,  that  Church  which  claimed 
>u  as  her  own  from  the  baptismal  wave  ; 
>u  who  have  wandered  from  shore  to  shore, 
iven  an  exile  through  all  the  wastes  of 
imau  peculation,  till  instructed  at  length 
r the  God  of  love  and  harmony,  you  have 
pght  to  lay  hold  of  the  sacred  emblems 
rich  belong  to  faith  and  primal  sanctity, — 
seize  the  happy  hour,  and  fly  from  that 
hospitable  port,  more  fatal  than  that  of 
lythiau  Tauijps,  where  the  souls  of  strangers 
e daily  offered  up  on  the  shrine  of  a cold 
id' barbarous  misbelief,  Fly  from  that  be- 
ghted  vpgion,  frpm  that  horrid  servitude, 
the,  assemblies  of  your  native  clime,  to 
e sweet  groves  where  the  palm-trees  with 
xirriant  foliage,  end  the  laurel  with  rich 
>ugh\and  the.  branches  of  the  green  olive, 
oclaira  niial  victory  and  endless  peace, 
the  cool  waters  that  will  for  ever  quench 
at  ardent  thirst,  which  has  so  long  oppres- 
!d  you  jj  to  that  lake  which  rolls  the  water 
squenjed  by  swans,  where  the  swan  with 
s melody  will  invite  you  to  join  with  him 
the  songs  o(  praise  that  rise  to  God  from 
t his  faithful  creatures*  But  be  prepared 
r danger,  when  you  first  throw  off  these 
mins  of  the  ministers  that  thought  to  attend 
>u  tb  your  death.  While  within  their  port, 
>ur  hark  seemed  to  move  securely  ; but  it 
ill  ‘no  sooner  pa^s  the  mouth,  than  the 
ayes  of  the  great  ocean  will  rise  to  oppose 
mr  passage,  and  the  dreadful  wind  which 
ows  upon  it  wijl  suddenly  raise  them  into 
ountams,  to  force  you.  back  if  possible.  0 
)w  terrible  , it  would  be,  were  you  forced 
ick  again  upon  that  shore  where  all  is  death, 
id  ,1°  lose  fyr.  ever  these  bright  prospects, 
hich  were  opening  to  rejoice  yon.  Take 
rnrage  then,  and  make  proof  of  heroic  piety, 
iff1,  like  thki  son  pf  Agamdmnon,iall  to  your 


I prayers  and  cry, — Save  me,  save  roe  to  my  | 
country  from  the  barbarous  land  \ and  ccaae  i 
not  to  labour  with  naked  arms  for  your  own 
deliverance,  straining  every  nerve  rot  j ply, 

. those  oars  that  are  to  make  head  against  the  J 
billows’  force;  while  the  ministers  of  fate  ; 
will  hasten  to  their  deluded  chief*  demand-  j 
| ing  aid  and  vengeance ; for  men  too,  those 
whom  you  have  left  behind  will  prepare  to  ; 
follow  you  with  all  temporal  terror*  and  to 
take  advantage  of  these  elements  -which 
seem  to  oppose  themselves  to  your  escape; 
they  will  hasten,  like  Thoas,  invoking  God, 
and  encouraging  each  other  to  pursue  im- 
pious men,  for  such  are  the  titles  you  will 
hear  from  them.  There  will  be  a spectacle 
worthy  of  angels,  ;while  your  frail  berk  is*  ■ 
buffeted  by  these  furious  waves,  and  driven  1 
between  horrid  rocks;  and  the  tarious  mea 
that  are  indignant  at  yo^r  escape  will  stand 
on  the  shore  with  outstretched  arms  readyto 
seize  you,  being  already  confident  of  zoakiug 
you  their  prey  l O then  4 can  only  be  the 
descent  and  intervention  of  God,  that,  can 
save  you.  It  is  God  that  will  proclaim  the  j 
everlasting  decree  that  delivers  yon  from  i 
wrath ; then  may  the  joyful  chorus  riae  to 
you ; 

*It  hr'  fvrvx^  rye  ntfotUns  | 

fioipas.  rvdaipons  avrec,  j 

*Q  ptya  Nolo,  r^v  vpoe  . » , 

filarov  jeoTcyot?, 

*ol  fu)  \tfyots  <rr*$apov<ra.* 

Yet,  even  after  having  escaped  theta.  * 
rocks,  there  m^y  be  dangers  still ; , for,  #a  SL  | 
Augustin  says,  sometimes  where  them  am  | 
no  rocks  ships  run  foul  of  each  other  rand  < 
perish;  so  that  there  is  not  security  even-  I 
in  the  true  harbour,  though  it  is  safer  in  lbs  j 
harbour,  where,  if  ships  are  well  managed  1 
there  will  be  no  collision.  Let  there  be 
only  observed  equable  rights,  the  constancy, 
of  charity,  and,  when  the  wind  blow* 
strong  from  the  mouth,  a cautious  look-out.  t 
What  are  your  dangers  in  the  harbour  of 
truth  ? First,  say  our  masters,,  those  that 
are  internal  within  your  own  breasts,  from  i 
the  impatience  of  a mind  long  unused-  to 
discipline.  "We  see  a man,"  says  St.  Jim* 
gustin,  "who  was  indifferent  and  indolent 
before  he  was  a Christian.  Yon  cry  to  him 
daily;  k is  almost  impossible  to  onnwpt  J 
him.  At  length,  being  cppvettfdf  bo  cpe* 
tp  others;  he  Wishes  that  all  wej-e  ijpmor 
diately  Christians;  he  le^pdecy,  that 
they  are  not  so  as  yet."}  Ana besides,  in 

j '*  i t ■ • ^ * 1 * 

I • Eurip.  Iphy.  in  Xe^fr-Tri  P«  ♦ Id.  lv*n- 
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truth/  it 'take*  along  time  to  initiate  tbe 
mind  in  wisdom,  and  of  the  raw  materia!, 
which  is  found  in  the  wild  forest  of  the 
moral  world,  to  tnake  a Catholic.  Many 
years  may  be  required.  If  one  long  undis- 
ciplined, soon  a*  his  feet  are  to  the  Church 
reclaimed,  should  instantly  suppose  that  all 
was  done ; and  begin  to  pah  and  push,  and 
haful,  and  fling  away,  and  modify,  and  bring 
backh  and  re-model*  and  innovate,  just  as 
bis  own  opinion  or  his  own  standard  of  taste 
may  move  him,  saying,  with  Ulysses, 

aXXA  ftitSX*  &B  $OKf<i  bi  pat  t&m HpibroiT* 

he  may  injure  both  himself  and  others,  be- 
fore an  alarm  is  given.  Her  must  wait,  they 
tell  ns,  and  become  a child  again,  put  his 
old  habits  off,  pass  as  a pHgrim,  as  an  exile 
to  foreign  lands,  pray  in  churches  where  he 
is  a stranger,  where  only  Christ,  in  sacra- 
mental presence.  His  blessed  mother,  and 
the  saints,  know  who  he  is,  join  in  the  lond 
psalmody  bf  then  choirs,  and  meditate  on 
what  he  sings ; meet  with  rebufih,  privation, 
and  indifference,  till  he  acquire  the  patience 
and  self-renoutocement  which  are  only  formed 
after  long  seasoning;  for  the  essence  of 
that  materia],  in  its  green  state,  is  to  be 
headstrong,  passionate,  easily  provoked,  rash, 
self-opiniated,  destructive.  Again,  within 
the  Church  you  find  rocks  of  offence;  some 
that  have  been  deplored  by  others  before 
you  from  the  Commencement,  and  others 
| that  may  be  peculiar  to  your  age  and  coun- 
try; for,  though  you  have  believed,  and 
obtained  the  two  wings  of  the  twofold 
charity,  the  iniquity  of  the  world  abounds ; 
and  therefore  the  charity  of  many  will  grow 
cold.  In  this  Kfe  amidst  so  many  scandals, 
so  many  sins,  such  a Crowd  of  daily  tempta- 
tions, of  daily  evil  suggestions,  you  have  a 
great  sea  to  pass,  and  in  the  night  too,  when 
you  may  fear  that  the  darkness  will  prove 
your  tuin  :f  first,  you  may  be  greeted  with 
words  from  feeble,  decrepit  brethren,  that 
will  seem  to  have  regard  to  those  of  Gal- 
gacus  to  the  mountaineers  of  Caledonia: 

I 41  In  the  family  of  slaves,  the  last  comer 
! is  the  laughing-stock  of  bis  companions.” 

| Thus  each  catechumen  may  be  received 
| in  some  countries  through  disastrous  in- 
I fluence  of  the  place,  where,  instead  of 
j that  certain  divine  influence,  which  Plato 
j attributed  to  somfc  lands,  J custom  goads 
to  erili  and  where-  the  perfection  of  charity 
I does  not  supply  the1  imperfection  of  know- 

• Od.  v.  356.  t In  Ps.  cxxxriiu 

Y D&  Lfegibtfc,  til.  ‘ ^ V • 
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ledge,  as  Pope  Innocent  deslted.*1'  Again/ 
you  will  find  chaff  amidst  the  wheat, 
as  was  always  found.  Instead1  bf  pitying 
the  dust  of  2ion,  the  dust  froba  the  ruined 
Jerusalem,  and  praying  that  He  who  formed 
Adam  from  dust  may  convert  this  dust  into1 
fervent  believers,  you  fall  into  discourage* 
ment,  and  say  with  poets : w 

49  The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  * 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below,  ! 

Fails  in  the  premised  lakgenesfc ;;  Checks  >aadi 

. disasters  ■ _ t.  ■ , llfj 

Grow  in  the  veins  of  action  highest  rear  d.”  j 

You  entered  the  harbour  hoping  forper- 
fect  security,  not  knowing  that  the  wind' 
could  sometimes  blow  from  the  mouth,  so 
as  to  cause  a collision  between  ships  within 
it.  You  entered  an  uncaulious  prais^,1 
suppressing  all  mention  of  the  evil,  not 
knowing  that  you  should  praise  the  Church 
as  the  8criptures  of  God  praise  it,  saying, 
**  Sicut  lilium  in  medio  spinarum,  sic  proxima 
met  in  medio  filiarum ;”  not  knowing  that 
if  the  lily  pleaseth,  you  must  bear  with  the 
thorns ; that  if  those  who  condemn  ought 
to  say  that  there  are  good  amougst  the  evil, 
those  who  praise  should  say  that  there  are' 
evil  mixed  with  the  gobd.  * For,  let  no 
one  deceive  you,”  adds  St.  Augustin,  44  if 
you  wish  not  to  be  deceived,  and  if  you 
wish  to  love  your  biethren,  know  that  in 
every  profession  of  the  Churph  there  are 
counterfeits."  f You  entered,  expecting  to 
find  Catholic  manners  wherever*  men  pro- 
fessed to  have  faith,  and  justly 1 requiring 
them  ; for  if  they  remain  not  in  our  land, 
those  glorious  architects,  who  rear  once; 
more  her  churches  upon  the  ashes  left  by 
Cromwell  and  Elizabeth,  will  labour  without 
profit  of  their  toil ; and,  instead  of  the 
supernatural  virtues  Which  belong  to  faith, 
you  may  happen  to  witness  merely  those  of 
uninitiated  human  nature.  For,  to  use  tbe 
words  of  a great  historian,  uUt  corpora 
lente  augescunt,  cito  extiuguuntur ; sic  in- 
genia  studiaque  oppresseris  facilius  quara 
revocaveris.  Subit  quippe  eliam  ipsius  in- 
ert! ae  dnlcedo;  et  in  visa  primo  desidia,  pos- 
tremo  amatur/*{  Thus,  while  you  look  for 
the  choral  worship  and  psalmody  of  the 
holy  hours,  or  at  least  the  peace  of  the 
inviolable  sanctuary,  you  may  find  every 
sacred  portal,  excepting  at  a few  rare  inter- 
vals, barred;  as  if,  during  an  interdict  like" 
that  in  the  year  1200  within  Frarice/wljen 
a contemporary  exclaimed  : ‘^O  (^uam^og" 
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mi^fabiW  !n  sin  grills 
< :i\ itaiibus  per  it]  temporis  efatspectHcnlutri, 
vulvas  ecclesiaruin  obseratas  cemere."* 

V^bile  ymi  look  for  the  aims  of  the  middle 
ag«.  and  repeat  the  words  <>l  the  philosopher,  | 
“ tamo  laudaibilior  immificentia,  quod  ad 
lTlaiiV  non  ijiipetii  quodam  sed  consiHo  tra- 
you  will  hear  that  men  are  riot 
taken  well  who  have  not  dined  : 

soqr  ddi  sniristmnl  •*  ,<  [>L  uv 

“ The  T,cihs  unfill’d,  their  blood  ia  cold,  and  then 
Tbey.pourtljuln  the  morning,  are  unapt 

forgive  ; but  when  they’ve  stuff’d 
Theie  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  hlood 
With  wiue  amt  feeding,  they  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  the  priestlikt*  fast  they  deem  so  miB- 
JyCJheT0il8.  ,ei  9 

ejjios^  jou  meet  wiih,  perhaps,  will  even 
til  v agree  with  the  old  satirist*  in  affirm- 
ing that,  “ Gn  quaresme  sont  toutes  maladies 
vrayo  pepmifcre,  la 
^v<rK><^>nde  de  tous  maulx,” 
<^oti<aniimdu  tb#*kirig  that  no  gregdy  cqr- 
sair,  full  tftfripgr ip  tjeal.  opuld  pass  the  bar 
that  hems  the  peaceful  port ; and  you  find 
pri «&s«ba8fc t*ii*  is  how  to  keep  off  not  the 
wolves,  but  fellow-labourers  from  the  fold, 
that  their  unaided  efforts  cannot  tend.  There 
will  be  occasions,  too,  which  might  demand 
the  Idri&h  ofHannihkl,  riot  so  unseasonable 
as  the^ absurd  tears  that  may  be  shed  for  the 
lbfssf>  oi  jnoriev,  When  vanity,  must  par  the 
rorf^lttifri  \ for  the  time  for  tears  was,  when 
they  fjtsV  ex  Ranged  rhe  bright  golden  ar- 
mour 6 saints  for  this 

brass  I acqt^rbd  overby  iriodem  hands,  giving 
up  usages'  likri  that  priest- like  abstinence  of 
ancient  sahctky,  an<!  of  the  old  knightly  hon- 
our well  approved;  choosing  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of4  kinners/of  dull,  proud,  prosaic  sin- 
ners, rather  than  continue  abject,  according 
lo  their  kilty  estimation,  in  the  honse  of  the 
Lord  J cbrifotining,  in  manners  and  rules  of 
life,  to  ihe*base  rout  that  holds  the  Church, 
and  all  the  majesty  of  ancietlt  worth,  in 
scorrt,  as  fir  as  such  corruption  can  have 
any  sense.  It  was  then  that  they  should  have 
wept:*  biitwhen  they  complain  like  children 
m reaping  the  fruits  which  they  ha\*e  sown 
With'  their  tfwn  hands,  and  weep  like  women 
appalled  at  the  events  which  are  merely  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  kind  of  pre- 
'inirieuce  their  hearts  were  bent  on,  to 
:>biain  which  they  had  long  been  moving 
tieaven  earth  with  prayers  and  murmurs, 
purely  there  blast  be  some  spectators,  what- 
ever* mat1  be'  their  rigonv*  Wiiltfri,'  rimre  ?n- 
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, ’fiadui,  Yttff  *&p4k*htc 

gieino1  quia  tnaflri' gihiturt!/*  bluow  I 
" M 8otne  triet<M  Miyk  ®tPAto§u&tep‘r&4 fa 
Jito  be  ju#t ; tie  tejoWOf  dfld 
' tejoice^orcWityciiTirifot’be^tBdtfl'jo^.biltt  . 
afterwards,  if  aityth%ig  ei41*be  d^oc>vri*Wdfc  1 
these men,rrilich  offendiappfenb/titete^ClloWs  1 
a sadness  proportionate  tri'tbitfJfifWi 
that  k man  Tt&rs  agbiri  fo  mlo  » 

rejoicing ; tmd,f  struck  with  dlmhdknt'sM- 
dals,’  as  if  with  many  rwtafrfc&,  bt  tdoses 
human  consolalfotr  a^riHt  hlniMf^MA  re- 
fuses to  be  fcorisrilefk*1  rEgdJ  feie 

speravi,  Dmnirie.  Nothing  betfer/'tteffcig 
more  secure.  Ydu  ’ wish?  to  ftriitcter  fiscs 
not  Wliom.  arid  'yothlM^  f^hraid  hrnr  rioUt) 

"be  good.  Wbll,  S 

another.  Iri'  him,  ‘too,  thefe  /l§'Wb»W’dik- 
pleases. ! Y ori  keek1  a flmd;  arid  Mftlfer  Ideas 
he  satikty  yon.  Arid  because  ifefar*r  that 
man  displeases  you,  are  yon* t&  perish? 
Cease  io  place  your  hbpe  fri  toari. 1 Reee- 
dant  brrmana  nomrrm’  hrimaua  ertmitaa,  lm- 
mana  figmenta.  In  te/t)omirie,  sprisari.^t 
But  to  resume^  our  retTospec*,  since  • 
time!  for  parting.  All  is  seen  ; and  now, 
methinks,  some  who  . have  found  in  (hepce- 
ceding  books  answers  to  their  donbfs/  a§ 
Dante  says,  " look  at  each  oChet,  an  Men 
look  when  truth  comes  td  their  ear:F$  Thrive 
are  not  wanting  from  among  roftowete  off  rbc 
opposing  banner  voices  to  rtq^eat  «Be  praises 
of  the  Ages  of  Faith  ; but  1 Hst  nottri  de- 
fend  them  with  the  help  of  thOSe*  concessions 
of  scornfiil  men,  who  often  aim  rheir'daru 
most  keenly  when  they  most  concede. :L*  I 
know  thee,  for  thou  an  the  Holy  Onfe^f 

| God,"  said  even  the  malignaut^ tmehitfitelf; 

! but  as  a holy  writer  observes,  * 4 far  otherwise, 
and  with  a different  affection  is  that  flame 
sanctified  in  heaven,  where  with  such  urirn- 
terable  joy  is  shouted,  Sanctrrs,  StfrClOs, 
Sanctus,  Dominus  Dens  S0baotff/,§  OAers 
may  apologise,  plead  for  CathtfiC  agek,1br 
canonized  pontiffs,  and  for  holy  kings;  ks 
for  culprits  before  tbe  world ; but  afte^sdeh  a 
course  as  ours  has  been,  for  some  fcfc  ledst, 
the  saints  and  the  world  have  already  ctrimgfed 
places,  and  instead  of  talking  of  «rraig^dag 
them  at  its  bar,  arid  of  attempting  ld> tense 
them,  it  is  for  them  to'  find'  it  shnhk^  arid  : 
vanish  We  have  seefi  that  fhese  ag^r  die 
worthy  of  all  praise!  ^nd-  tfikt  whit  dhpmfe 
inav  be  set  upon  th^rn  ‘is  eirfiki'  ieikiiy’Mrt- 
conie  or  transfWnnxMi'lrito^jdSt^tfri^^ 

•*  • u:  ; ! mJ  i< ■'%*:  • ,y»  /tj  ur.^’ 

• In  Ps.  lx*vi.  t In  Pa.  ux. 
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jjWHlr«°»frrpM*4  W JW  Jrutbffi  seej^tft ,^-  I 
■me Ahantg  pWf#  .*emji  fiw.  t^gH,,thejr  j 
fame  I would  witfo  (jm*ous*e»l  .mbaluj,  . 
,^y  nft»d.(  nftV  °W  Pfflise?i»..tWf?fHre,.  St. ! 
,B«^wd.  in.7>i  p»33age  'wbicl)  the  C(mrc,li 
, Mftd»  ^uring  the  ociave , of  .All  Saims,  ex- ; 
, 4lhi»8.  “X)f  ,whfti  «wii  ■ is  ,aH  out  praise? ; 
,«o,IMhet  ,#l>d,  ofjf,  gkuriti cation  of  them,?, 
, W.bat  is,  -tb^1  ;U$e  . of  this  Qur  j&olemnity 
itaplfl  Cfeerly»otthev,,bnt  vyef  are  ^ i- 
aamstndwhery  we  venerate  their  memory." 

. -As  the  Roman  philosopher*  on  his  return 
40  Jtelyn  after  PfHppoys,  death,  betook  bim- 
seK  tehis  books,  sayings  “ A quibus  antea 
dejecta tioaeoi  modo  petebamus  nunc  vero 
Miam  saUitm  ;H:  sp  our  contemporaries,  \v 
mean*  of  their  t writings*  shqn}d  live  chiefly 
. with  the,  men  , of  better,  wiser,  happier  ages, 
whose!  lively  words  pan  still  shed  new,  hqat 
eqdrigpur  tbflpifih  Aeir  aouja.  / Asano^bpr 
I t philosopher  said,  arc  f <k<r6cu  hi  tvrvx  4*1  XPh 
. nxff  iKz Xococr,  r<  IfpoU  Apyo*v , * so  they 
I should  trust  Aeir  tasliwony  ;,  for  they  b^d 
I a practical  faith  iu  the, great  traditions  of 
1 religion,  which  later  times  only  profess 
coldly  with  thelips.  “ Youth, ’’says  Dante, 
“ on  entering  the  deceitful  forest  of  this  life, 
capnot  find  the  right  path,  unless  those  who 
have  mure  experience  point  it  out."f  Let 
the  race  of  meu  then  now  living,  as  an  an- 
eifajt  father  says,  “ study  the  lives  and 
wirings,  of  those  who  preceded  it,  who 
could  penetrate  to  the  deep  and  secret 
things  of  jnpr&l  truth  more  easily  than 
it  can  do,  now  that  the  charity  of  many 
15  growing  cold,  that  iniquity  is  abounding, 

1 that  the  improbity  of  unbelievers  is  gaining 
strength,  that  the  deceits  of  Antichrist  are 
drawing  nearer.” 

In  the  iqiddle  ages  was  constituted  a state 
of  Christian  society  which  in  the  days  of  the 
aposiies  had  not  been  completely  orga- 
I sized ; but  as  art  does*  not  exclude  nature, 

! as  that  is  greatly  natural  in  art,  which  nature 
admits  of  being  done  well,  so  that  is  primi- 
tive in  Christianity,  which  can  be  done  with 
charity,  humility,  and  justice.  If  men  lose 
:,all  trace  of  those  who  walked  in  the  path  of 
the  beatitudes,  they  will  find  themselves, 
indeed  bewildered  in  this  life’s  fret/ul  fever, 
apddriven  sooner  or  later  to  the  bitter 
.^vowal  made  by  Cicero:  they,  may  then* 
.repeat  despairing,  “Habeo  que\n  fugiam 
queiqispqwv;  non,  .h^beo.4  But  jjf  ;they 
/pllpw , pptipndy,  the  due  fhrQwn^  out  to 
them  by  those  who  went  before  in  these 

y ■ > 'i  " : ' • -r\  :ii  • ! 
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Catholic  ages,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
not  arriving  at  their  wished-for  end  ; for 
they  will  then  have  admirable  examples  and 
express  rules  for  each  emergency,  which 
even  the  wisest  of  the  modems  admit  to  be 
infallible,  as  when  Grolius,  speaking  of  the 
scholastic  doctors,  says,  “Ubi  iu  re  morum 
consentiunt,  vix  est  ut  errent.”* 

In  marking  well  their  footsteps,  they  will 
have  that  resource  which  the  wise  ancients 
would  have  prized, f as  furnishing  the  most 
effectual  means  of  making  progress  in  high 
worth ; for  virtue  here  assumes  a body,  so 
that  men  cannot  be  insensible  to  its  pre- 
sence. Here  ave  no  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions or  ideal  characters,  like  the  poet  of 
J uvenal, 

“ Huoc,  qualem  nequeo  monatfare,  St  hetitio 
tantum/*|  '' ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

' ' '' ' ' > 1 ’ - ‘ _ 

"but  living  realities,  imparting  tfmosttbat 
result  of  personal  experfekitte,  which  iiiakes ' 
Lear  in  the  rough  wight  remember  the 
sufferings  of  poor  naked  wtwhfcs,  ‘ « 

That  bide  the  pritfngof  tiu$fty*»ataBn4f' 
and  exclaim,  , 

“Q,  Ihavp  ta’en  too  little  cftre  of  tidal**  , . i 

Consorting,  witfy  tbesp  worthies  of  a be- 
lieving age,  pomp  will  thus  he  led  to  feel 
as  if  it  had  exposed!  btselC  to  spffer  “ wfiat 
wretches  feel;”  and  similarly,  all  the  vices 
in  level  opposition  with  the  eight  graces  pf 
beatific  life,  like  f»jdl  sqils  bellying  in  the 
wind,  which  if  the.  break  suddenly 
collapse,  will  shrink  down  discountenanced. 
He  whom  each  perverts  will  rerur^tohim- 
self  aqd  say,  a*  if  a pilgpte  yisitmg  some 
holy  place,  01  J,  have  taken  tpolijlle  he?d 
1 to  beccnna  ljke  th^sa  meu,  poor  m spirit, 
meek,;  and  apt  for  Blessed  meurping,  too 
little  care  Lo  desire  justice,  to  fe^l  had  exer- 
cise compassion,  to  cleanse  my  heart,  to  be 
paqfic,  and  to, suffer  persecution  on  account 
of  justice.  Memory:  will  be  hope  and  faith 
itself,  to  chase  for  ever  wb&t  some  now  call 
the  delusion  of  disenchantment  ; for  of  the 
joy  to  some,  it  will  yield  sure  expectance, 

_ teaching  men  to  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
. mpnotain,  and  rqjoin.  those  ,whd  are  already 
A the  life  of  glory  ftM’  advanced^  that  they 
{nay  pjimb.  stairs  which  iPtfw  have 
^pwercorne,;  that  fheV  qre.  not  the  ^rst  along 

, iih V thy, 
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St.  Bernard  says,  “prmdeeesSores  sequi- 
mur.”  They  net*  only  follow,  hut  they  see 
them,  and  they  know  too  that  they  are  seen 
by>tke»i>  crcso  thalfhkfiing  this  resource,  none 
can  refuse  to  ascend  the  steep  without  a 
sense  of  shame,  that  can  of  itself  invigorate. 

Whether  they 'Vide  through  groves  and 
meadows,  discoursing  like  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dSdlh^Hh1  Angel# ‘Politlan,*  or  Temain  soli- 
tary sect^t  laboratory  of  their  housed, 
like  Cardan,  who  says  he.  is  addicted  to 
perpetual  cogitation,  revolving  many  and 
great  thitigs,  and  'such  even  as  cannot  be,f 
t^y  may  be  paid  to  hear  the  voice  of  tour 
fathers,  speaking  to:  them  out  of  the  depths 
of  ages.  And  what  a voice  is  that ! The 
philosopher  said,  that  we  ought  to  choose 
some  man  of  exalted  worth,  and  have  him 
as  it  were  always  before  our  eyes,  that  so 
we  might  be  constantly  under  his  inspection, 
and  acting  as  if  he  saw  us.J  Here  they 
have  found  not  one  only,  but  innumerable 
observers ; each  of  whom  seems  to  address 
them  in  the  words  of  Hecuba, 

m ypaxfxvs  r airoaraBcU 

Idav  pc* 

not  beings  of  another  order,  from  their  own 
nature,  at  infinite  distance  eternally  removed, 
stars  in  the  moral  world  fixed,  aud  without 
parallax ; but  men  like  themselves,  who,  as 
St.  Ambrose  says,  “ we  know  were  not  of  a 
better  nature,  but  more  observant,  nec  vitia 
nesciisse  sed  emendasse,”  the  memory  of 
whom  alone  can  impart  that  high  spirit, 
which  Dante  ascribes  to  the  illustrious  race 
of  Conrad  Malaspina,  the  privilege  that 
while  the  world  is  twisted  from  his  course,  it 
should  walk  aright,  and  have  the  evil  way  in 
scorn ; privilege  he  well  might  prize,  seeing 
how  fare  the  multitude  who  have  that  way, 
not  in  derision,  as  they  shoolcHf  honour 
could  be  heard,  but  in  very  great  respect,  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  as  far  as  can  he  without 
an  open  avowal  of  apostasy.  Here, in  these 
books  they  stand  like  mirrors,  from  which  to 
men  reflected  shine  the  judgments  of  our 
God.  Let  them  study  these  as  a painter 
stands  before  an  original,  gazing  upon  it. 
Woudering  they  may  gaze,  like  Dante,  on 
the  universe  of  love,  and  admiration  still  be 
kindled  as  they  gaze. 

The  noble  mansiou,  we  are  told,  is  most 
distinguished  by  the  beautiful  images  it  re- 
tains of  beings  passed  away ; and  so  is  the 
noble  mind.  It  most  resembles  that  divine 


mind#  wbidvJB  Jtba  groatdBaohyiaB  myv 
“ sees  all  thitigstin>  smell  pamte&as  op  use 
leaf comprised  o”  *,*  - W i : ^ t>nt  , j ■" 
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Bot  since  “each  lesser  sauna  i* but  warn 
receptacle  uatahbafi  Good^srlnck  knows  m 
liwrn,  mfehsured  by  atself  cainna^’^  ie^  wkea 
remember  ever  < that  ibn»i  vbage /-.ofutbrnt 
saintly  lights  wasUo  the  ismr  that  lilh^riuMS 
ever^tanmdyraaaoukwgaodf  whaefci  yhiaii 
of  bHew  ririficOth  JaH;— «thht  tMaori  bright 
trophfe*  of  Clnrkt’e  itriUmpft  wen;  fiife  esrimr 
palm,  were  but  lowly  fuiieancta  iwithe  tana 
of  the  Omnipotent  Sire,  who  dwelleth  mk 
in  himself,  and  of  himself  is  solely  under-  < 
stood,  who  by  His  grace  to  this  perceptflrie  1 
has  lifted  them, — that  they  ever  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  but  mere  reflected  splen- 
dours, satellites  that  wait  in  faint  distance 
circling  upon  the  sun  of  angels  from  whom 
all  drew  their  radiance.  So  that  when  the 
book  is  closed,  and  the  long  pageantry  shall 
have  passed  away,  the  lesson  may  be  that 
which  I once  read  upon  the  funeral  dark 
hangings  afler  a mass  of  requiem,  which 
bore  the  motto  of  the  dead  mans  house,  in  , 
the  old  language  of  his  province,  M Re  qoe 
Diou.” 

The  solemn  train  went  forth  ; the  dense  1 
crowd  followed  it ; the  noise  of  horses  and 
of  marshals  grew  fainter  and  fainter ; some 
few  devout  contemplatists,  who  had  remained 
to  pray,  by  degrees  passed  out  after  those 
who  had  gone  before : at  length  all  sounds 
died  away,  and  silence  reigned  alone,  while 
in  large  characters  inscribed  npou  the  walls 
between  the  plumes,  and  scutcheons,  and  ( 
symbols  of  departed  greatness,  one  still 
read,  “ Re  que  Diou.** 

Sd  now  you  have  the  epilogue,  lest  you  | 
should  regard  me  as  neglectful ; arid  I have  , 
protracted  it  as  the  poet  took  leave  of  his  j 
youth*  1 1 

Tei  limen  tetigi;  ter  sum  revocatus  ; et  ipse  j 

Indulgtnj  ammo  pea  mihi  tardus  erat,” 

I only  hope  that  it  may  have  been  profit-  j1 
able,  as  when  the  philosopher  of  old  dis-  j 
puted  in  the  groves  of  Tosculnm,  EZjpqf* 
Xdyor.  Expect  no  more  mimic  signs  hum 
me,  who  most  fall  into  the  rear,  whence  j 
truant  fancy,  rather  than  deliberate  pie-  • 
sumption  tempted  me  to  emerge,  and  hence-  \ 
forth  own  myself  the  lowest.  ; 

The  anthems  for  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
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which  first  suggested  this  course  of  historical 
inquiry*  maybe  repeated  as  the  best  con- 
clusion ; and  with  the  voice  of  holy  choirs 
let  us  end.  “ Admirabile  est  nomen  tuum, 
Domino,  quia  gloria  et  honore  coronasti 
sanctos  tuos.  Domine,  spes  sanctorum,  et 
tuns  furtitudinis  eorum,  dedisti  hseredita- 
tem  thnehubns  ndrnen  tuntm,  et  habitabunt 
in  tabertiacuiot  tuo  in  ssociila.”  May  the 
King  of  Angels  lead  us  to  the  society  of 
the  supernal  citizens.-  May  they  whose 
festival  we  have  illustrated  intercede  for  us 
to.  the  Lord.  'May  that  blessed  host  of 
heavenly  spirits  drive  from  us  all  evils,  past, 
pffesentvfcnd  to  coiae.  > 

. - » ;>.  • ’ • • 
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w PrstenUy  prtesentis,  r . 1 

Future  mala  pellita  ” ( 

With  Gervase^  concluding  his  long  Chro- 
nicle, I add, 

“ Finite  librp  reddatur  gratia  Christo : ” 

and  with  Ratberius  of  Verona,  presomipg 
to  substitute  aHothemame,  which  here  I am 
compelled  to  register : > 

“ Qui  ccepisae  librum  dederaa  finiie  dedisti, 
Cunctipoteus,  famulo  dando  rogata  tuo, 
Hunc  ego  Kenelmus  pro  te  qtzia  ferre  Jaborim 
Susoepi,  probra  dita*  Christ*  mea.,J 
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